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Dependency  and  the  foreign-born,   541 
Dependent  children,   239,  474 
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Edman,  Irwin,  331 
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Edwards,  A.   L.,   391 
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Letters  on,   474 
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Social  work   and,    572 
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THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  INC., 

437   Fifth   Avenue,  at  39th   St., 
New    York    City 

An   occupational   bureau   for  college  women 

We  supply  settlement  and  organization  executives,  case  workers, 
statisticians,  recreation  leaders,  publicity  directors,  and  others,  to 
meet  all  needs  of  social  institutions. 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
\  Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  in  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  in  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December   31,    1921,    to    December   31,    1925. 

RECEIPTS    FOR  4    YEARS— since   Fund   be- 
gan— 


Donations     $283,242.93 

Bank    interest     5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund     1 0,000.00 


EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS- 


-$298,520.18 


Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lots    6,915.66 

Road,   trench   work,    excavating,    labor   and    ma- 
terial    on     Fireproof     Annex,     put    up    for 

safety    of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry     Machinery     4,215.12 

Furnishing    of    Annex    6.972.74 

Accident     Insurance     988.02 

Covered     Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,   200    feet   long    7,460.86 

Plans,   Architect's   Fee.    Survey    1,792.00 

Electric    Well     Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees    466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.   J.   Walsh,  M.   D.,   Ph.    D.    . .  866.88 

$147,923.86 

Balance  in  Fund  January    1,    1926    $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER    M.   ALPHONSA    LATHROP,   O.   S.    D..   Treasurer. 
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filarmon  foundation  Awards  For  Public  Achievement 

Harmon-Survey  Incentives 

'•  The  Division  of  Awards  for  Constructive  and  Creative  Achievement  of  the 
•f  Harmon  Foundation  announces  the  following  series  of  awards  which  will  be 
'administered  through  Survey  Associates. 


1. 


An  award  of  $i,OOO  with  medal  to  the 
individual  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  has  been  responsible,  during 
the  calendar  year  1926,  for  the  crea- 
tion, introduction,  or  development  of 
a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  so- 
cial, civic  or  industrial  welfare.  This 
achievement  will  not  be  measured  by 
magnitude  or  immediate  results,  but 
rather  by  the  potentiality  of  the  proj- 
ect as  a  leavening  influence  in  our 
American  life. 

A  jury  of  five  chosen  by  Survey  Associates,  will  decide 
the  award. 

The  award  is  not  competitive  in  a  literal  sense,  and, 
while  nominations  are  invited,  exclusively  by  mail,  the 
judges  will  not  be  restricted  to  a  choice  from  such 
nominations.  Honorable  mention  with  medal  will  be 
awarded  to  others,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
merit  such  recognition.  Address  Jury  Harmon-Survey 
Award  i,  c/o  Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

2  An  award  of  $500  to  the  author  of 
*  the  article,  appearing  in  1926  in  any 
American  periodical  or  newspaper, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
makes  the  most  distinctive  contribu- 
tion of  the  year  to  social  or  industrial 
welfare  in  the  United  States. 

This  award  will  be  based,  broadly  speaking,  on  the 
success  of  the  writer  in  dramatizing  or  interpreting  his 
subject  or  project,  so  as  to  reach  and  influence  the  lay 
public,  as  well  as  the  freshness,  authenticity,  and  social 
import  of  the  material  itself. 

The  award  will  be  decided  by  a  jury  of  five  journalists 
and  social  workers  appointed  by  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

To  be  considered  for  the  award,  articles  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  mail  in  their  printed  form  by  the  author, 
editor,  or  others  interested,  and  reach  Jury  Harmon- 
Survey  Award  2,  c/o  Survey  Associates,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  prior  to  noon,  December 
31,  1926. 
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Four  quarterly  awards  of  $250,  $100, 
*   $50  (12  awards  in  all)  to  the  writers 
of  short  articles  on  social,  civic  or  in- 
dustrial subjects. 


These  awards  will  be  granted  to  the  writers  of  brief 
unpublished  manuscripts  submitted  in  four  competi- 
tions carried  on  throughout  the  publishing  year  1926-7 
for  the  Harmon  Foundation  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Each  quarterly  competition  will  be  in  some  designated 
field  of  social,  civic  or  industrial  endeavor.  The  suc- 
cessful manuscripts  will  be  published  simultaneously  in 
the  Survey  Graphic  and  in  a  group  of  collaborating 
newspapers  whose  readers  will  thus  be  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  competitions. 

Survey  Associates  will  designate  the  fields  and  choose 
the  juries. 

The  First  Quarterly  Award 

'  I  ^HE  first  of  these  quarterly  competi- 
±  tions  will  be  for  an  account,  of  not 
less  than  1,000  nor  more  than  2,500  words 
in  length,  of  some  experiment,  invention, 
or  achievement  in  the  field  of  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Public  Health. 

Manuscripts  must  reach  the  jury,  addressed  "Jury, 
Harmon-Survey  Award  3,  c/o  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,"  not  later  than  noon,  June 
30,  1926.  Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten,  double 
spaced,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  For  identification, 
manuscripts  must  be  signed  with  a  pen  name,  and 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  plain  envelope  marked  with  the 
pen  name  and  containing  inside  the  envelope  the  real 
name  and  address  of  the  author.  Manuscripts  are  sub- 
mitted at  the  owners'  risk  of  loss  through  the  mail,  etc. 
No  manuscript  will  be  returned  unless  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  postage. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FOR   YEARS    readers   of   The   Survey  have   been 
following — and   many   of    them   have   been   shar- 
ing— Joseph    K.     Hart's    passionate    belief    that 
education    somehow    involved    life    and    all    the 
processes   of   life,   and   that   it   defied   institutionalizing, 
standardizing,    regimentation.     Last   summer   Professor 
Hart  visited  the  Danish  countryside  to  study  at  first- 
hand   the    Danish    folk    highschools.     He    came    back 
glowing  with   the   discovery   that   here   in   a   tiny   rural 
nation  the  secret  of  education  as  he  understood  it  had 
been  splendidly  realized.    In  this  number  he  offers  the 
first  of  a  group  of  three  articles  which  bear  testimony 
to  that  discovery  in  a  fashion  that  may  point  the  way 
for  American  achievement  too. 

THE  kind  of  news  that  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
newspaper  readers  have  been  finding  on  their  front 
pages,  and  that  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  readers 
have  seen  before  and  may  see  again — old-fashioned 
strike  news — points  to  a  condition  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries that  remains  .one  of  the  major  unsolved 
problems  under  the  surface  of  our  current  prosperity. 
Miss  Amidon,  who  joined  the  staff  of  The  Survey 
last  fall,  reports  and  interprets  the  Passaic  woolen 
workers'  strike  in  terms  of  the  underlying  problem  of 
intercommunication  between  labor  and  management 
(p.  10). 

WHILE  the  impasse  at  Geneva  monopolized 
most  of  the  space  which  the  newspapers  gave 
to  foreign  relations  during  the  month,  Mr.  McDonald 
looks  nearer  home  for  his  leading  comment  on  our 


new  international  frontiers  in  his  department  on  p.  13. 
In  the  next  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  which  will  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  Oriental-American  relations,  the  de- 
partment will  be  omitted,  but  Mr.  Rich,  who  directs 
the  oriental  research  bureau  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  will  write  specifically  on  the  current  po- 
litical aspects  of  our  contact  with  China  and  Japan. 

IT  is  familiar  news  that  we  can  hammer  down  sick- 
ness and  death  rates,  but  even  the  point-by-point 
drop  in  a  statistical  index  is  less  dramatic  than  the 
audacious  announcement  that  an  organized  effort  is 
under  way  to  wipe  out  a  disastrous  'disease  in  the 
trifling  period — as  scientific  progress  goes — of  five  years. 
The  Lewis  Hine  photographs  on  pp.  15-17  tell  that  kind 
of  story. 

THE  third  of  Dr.  Cabot's  articles  on  the  borderland 
of  ethics  and  various  walks  of  life  takes  him  into 
the  field  of  business,  and  on  p.  18  he  opens  a  discussion 
not  only  of  ethical  attitudes  in  business  but  of  the 
manifold  attempts  which  business  men  have  been  making 
to  formulate  their  own  ethical  codes. 

DEEP-LYING  questions  in  the  present  and  future 
of  industrial  relations,  and  of  the  democratic 
principle  -at  work  in  a  modern  world,  come  to  the 
surface  in  Mr.  Bruere's  study  of  a  company  union  in 
the  General  Electric  works  at  West  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts (p.  21 ). 

HERE  is  another  of  Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge 's 
stories  of  youth  and  the  hurdles  it  must  take 
on  the  way  to  maturity  (p.  28).  Tony  and  Mamie  pit 
themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their  mother  and 
her  stolid  lodger  to  manage  their  own  enterprising 
lives.  And  Steve — youth  must  have  an  idol,  so  what 
is  to  be  done  when  the  best  that  offers  itself  is  Steve? 
Mrs.  Wembridge's  volume  of  stories,  Other  Peoples' 
Daughters — several  of '  which  first  saw  print  in  the 
.pages  of  The  Survey,  has  just  been  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

;  F       i 

BORN  on  a  prairie  farm  and  professor  of  English 
in  a  middle  western  college,  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Edwin  Ford  Piper,  whose  poem,  Joe  Chimney- 
man,  appears  on  page  32,  has  endeavored  in  his  poems 
to  retain  the  flavor  of  prairie  life.  A  recent  volume, 
Barbed  Wire,  gives  tragic  dramas  of  homesteader  life 
and  sharp  and  lovely  pictures  of  the  plains  country. 

FRED  HOWE  reviews  the  comments  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  February  Graphic  under  the  title 
Where  are  the  Pre-War  Radicals?  He  decides  (p.  33) 
that  no  one  has  answered  his  question,  but  goes  on  to 
illuminate  it  with  keen  analysis  of  our  universal  pas- 
sion for  evangelism,  and  of  his  own  faith. 

A  STIRRING  and  audacious  effort  to  catch  in 
music,  the  stage  and  the  dance  the  tortured 
spirit  of  the  American  city — the  ballet  Skyscrapers 
recently  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
— is  suggested  in  pictures  and  briefly  interpreted  by 
Alice  Holdship  Ware  (p.  35). 
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The  Plastic  Years 

How  Denmark  Uses  Them  in  Education  for  Life 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 
Linoleum  cuts  by  Margaret  Schloemann 

"/  wanted  to  learn,"  says  Professor  Hart  of  his  journey  to  Denmark  last  summer, 
"how  this  small  northern  people  had  been  able  to  transmute  what  was  called  edu- 
cation into  the  substance  of  civilized  independence."  This  is  the  first  of  three  ar- 
ticles in  which  he  tells  what  he  found  and  what  it  purports  for  American  education. 


LITTLE  off  the  beaten  tracks  of  tourist 
travel  and,  therefore,  largely  still  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  one  of  the  smaller 
European  peoples  has  been  developing, 
through  the  last  half  century,  a  rural  and 
village  civilization  that  is  regarded  by  those 
who  know  it  at  first  hand  as  the  wonder  of  the  age.  The 
Danish  farmer  is  so  nearly  the  master  of  his  own 
economic  and  cultural  destiny  that  he  may  rightly  be 
described  as  independent.  This  mastery  of  destiny  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  drift  in  American  agricultural 
life  today. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  American  pioneer,  having  just  about 
come  through  in  his  long  struggle  with  the  wilderness,  was 
beginning  to  "sit  pretty"  on  his  own  quarter  section  of 
fertile  land,  and  was  being  hailed  at  home  and  abroad  as 
one  "envied  of  kings."  A  local  poet  of  the  times  sang  of  him: 

Let  sailors  sing  of  ocean  deep, 
Let  soldiers  praise  their  armor, 

But  in  my  heart  this  toast  I'll  keep, 
The  Independent  Farmer. 

He  loves  his  country  and  his  friends, 
His  honesty's  his  armor, 

He's  nature's  nobleman  in  life, 
The  independent  farmer. 

But  today  .the  very  term  "independent  farmer"  has  almost 
disappeared  from  our  language.  The  growth  of  tenantry ; 
migratory  workers  in  rural  districts;  chronic  unrest  in  all 
the  agricultural  states;  rural  families  "on  the  move"  all  over 
the  country;  the  city-ward  drift  from  the  farms:  tendencies 
like  these  show  how  little  of  that  legendary  independence 
remains  to  the  American  farmer. 


Let  us  look  at  the  Danish  scene  during  the  same  period. 
Sixty  years  ago,  the  Danish  farmer  was  still  a  peasant,  living 
after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  European  peasantries  and 
practicing  agricultural  arts  that  had  not  changed  since 
Neolithic  times.  'But  about  1865  a  profound  revolution 
began  in  rural  Denmark.  Today  the  peasant  type  has  all 
but  disappeared  from  the  land.  In  his  place  we  find  the 
most  modern  of  farmers,  with  scientific  technics  at  his  com- 
mand and  practicing  an  agriculture — in  all  its  varied 
branches — such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  in  America  except 
on  the  experimental  farms  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 
Moreover,  along  with  this  technical  advance,  the  Danish 
rural  population  has  developed  an  intelligence  that,  in  the 
words  of  an  official  of  the  state,  "has  made  it  capable  of 
creating  and  successfully  operating  the  several  vast  co- 
operative enterprises  of  the  nation  and  of  governing  its  own 
affairs  and  managing  its  own  interests  ...  in  a  discriminating 
manner."  With  all  this,  these  former  Danish  peasants  have 
become  one  of  the  two  most  powerful  political  influences  in 
the  land.  In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  to  the  American 
farmer  within  this  same  period,  should  we  not  be  justified  in 
saying  that  Denmark  has  produced  either  the  last  of  the 
independent  farmers,  or,  maybe,  the  first  really  independent 
farmers  the  world  has  ever  known? 

But  such  independence  does  not  come  by  accident ;  neither 
is  it,  in  any  observed  case,  the  gift  of  a  bountiful  Providence. 
As  the  world  goes,  it  is  something  that  must  be  achieved  by 
those  who  would  possess  it.  The  existence  of  such  an  in- 
dependent type  in  the  modern  world  drew  me — as  it  has 
drawn  hundreds  of  others —  to  Denmark  last  summer.  I 
wanted  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  When  I  asked  for  the 
secret,  from  all  sides  came  a  single  answer:  It  is  the  work 
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of    the    People's    Highschools;    the    rural    highschools    are 
responsible. 

I  was  not  unprepared  for  this  reply.  I  had  known  some- 
thing about  these  schools.  I  had  read  books  about  them 
by  both  foreign  and  American  authors,  and  numerous 
magazine  articles.  To  be  sure,  the  books  and  articles  were 
not  altogether  illuminative  because  the  writers  seemed  to 
be  doing  their  best  to  explain  the  Danish  schools  in  terms 
of  our  own  conceptions  of  education — that  is,  in  terms  of 
schooling.  When  I  tried  to  fit  them  into  my  own  experience 
— as  a  teacher  in  rural  schools  in  Indiana  and  Washington ; 
as  a  high  school  teacher  in  Iowa  and  Illinois;  as  a  college 
teacher  in  Kansas,  Washington  and  Oregon ;  as  a  worker 
in  adult  education  enterprises  in  Seattle,  Portland  and  New 
York  city — something  was  always  left  over:  the  explana- 
tions did  not  explain — the  essence  of  the  matter  "slipped 
through  the  language  and  escaped." 

SLOWLY,  through  the  years,  there  had  been  growing  up 
within  me  the  conviction  that  education — in  the  sense 
of  the  totality  of  stimulations  and  opportunities  for  response 
afforded  the  individual — must  play  an  increasing  part  in 
releasing,  developing  and  shaping  to  creative  uses  the  native 
energies  of  the  human  spirit.  I  had  long  been  working  to 
help  make  our  own  schools  conceive  their  service  in  this 
mood.  I  had  come,  more  and  more,  to  believe  that  our 
democracy  was  suffering  from  avoidable  poverty  of  the 
spirit  because  we  were  ignoring  the  undiscovered  wealth  of 
our  individual  and  community  life.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
to  think  of  education  as  something  to  be  got  over  with  in 
the  few  years  of  childhood  and  youth  was  to  confess  a 
serious  failure  of  the  imagination ;  that  such  an  education 
could  never  bring  us  to  our  true  human  estate ;  and  that, 
unless  we  could  make  our  education  co-extensive  with  life 
and  experience,  the  education  of  children  must  degenerate — 
as  it  is  always  in  danger  of  doing — into  the  deadly  grind 
of  the  schools.  I  had  taught  little  children,  and  high  school 
youths,  and  college  men  and  women.  I  had  worked  for 
years  helping  prepare  teachers  to 
be  educational  leaders  of  their 
communities  rather  than  mere 
mechanical  drudges  in  class  rooms. 
When  denied  the  opportunity 
longer  to  do  work  of  this  sort,  I 
had  taken  up  the  teaching  of  adults 
on  new  lines.  In  this  connection, 
this  Danish  type  of  "people's  edu- 
cation" had  first  come  to  my  at- 
tention. Out  of  my  then  boundless 
ignorance  of  the  matter,  I  had 
helped  to  establish  a  school,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  highlands,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  leader  of  a 
similar  popular  educational  move- 
ment in  America. 

My  interest  was  profound,  but 
my  ignorance  out-bulked  it.  I  gave 
it  up  and  turned  student,  instead. 
I  went  to  Denmark  to  find  the 
Danish  answer  at  first  hand.  Here 
were  two  not  unrelated  phases  of 
existence — a  civilization  whose 
tey-note  was  independence,  and 
an  education  organized  on  nov«l 


lines.  I  wanted  to  learn  how  this  small  northern  people  had 
been  able  to  transmute  what  was  called  education  into  the 
substance  of  civilized  independence. 

I  WAS  not  unprepared,  therefore,  for  the  answer  every- 
where given  me.  But  I  was  not  able,  at  first,  to  accept 
it  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the  facts.  It  seemed  too 
vcqplo— to  one  used  to  the  massive  machineries  of  our 
American  system.  For — in  a  word — I  found  only  this,  that 
broadly  arranged  social  and  intellectual  stimuli  were  made 
to  play- — in  an  atmosphere  of  utmost  freedom — upon  the 
plastic  minds  of  young  adults.  That  only:  nothing  more. 
And  out  of  that — I  was  asked  to  believe — came  the  best  of 
Danish  education,  out  of  which,  in  turn,  came  the  best  of 
Danish  civilization.  It  seemed  to  me  that  no  single  factor 
could  account  for  all -the  complex  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  individual  and  group  life  in  Denmark  in  these 
fifty  years. 

I  had  to  admit,  however,  that  an  education  that  could 
acquire  such  a  reputation  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  must 
have  something  profoundly  significant  in  its  character.  The 
whole  situation  became  the  subject  of  absorbed  observation 
and  study  for  weeks;  and  though,  in  the  end,  I  had  to 
leave  Denmark  with  many  questions  still  unanswered,  I 
had  reached  some  conclusions  which  cheered  me  and  en- 
riched the  hopes  that  have  for  many  years  Iain  closest  to 
my  heart.  I  shall  set  down  here  as  much  as  I  can  of  what 
unfolded  before  me.  Let  me  begin  with  some  more  familiar 
facts — to  fill  in  the  background. 

THE  idea  embodied  in  these  Danish  schools  was  first 
suggested  in  1832 — nearly  a  century  ago.  The  first 
school  was  attempted  in  1844.  It  failed.  The  first  success- 
ful one  was  opened  in  1859.  It  took  twenty-seven  years 
to  get  this  new  idea  at  work  in  a  single  school.  Since  1864, 
that  is,  since  Denmark's  disastrous  second  war  with  Prussia, 
the  idea  and  the  movement  have  spread  rapidly.  There  are 
now  some  sixty  of  these  schools  located  in  various  parts  of 
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the  country ;  and  some  300,000  young  people  have  passed 
through  them  in  the  last  fifty  years — most  of  these  in  the 
last  twenty,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  present  adult  rural  and  village  population  has  been,  at 
one  time  or  another,  in  these  schools.  These  figures  help  to 
explain  the  cultural  interests  of  the  village,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  these  schools  are  held.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  very  effective  after  it  got  started.  What  was  that  idea? 

The  underlying  idea  [says  a  Danish  writer]  was  due 
in  its  original  form  to  the  late  Bishop,  N.  S.  F.  Grundtvig. 
What  this  distinguished  poet-prelate  aimed  at  was  not  the  crea- 
tion of  another  "school  for  knowledge."  What  young  people 
needed  or  desired  of  actual  concrete  information  or  skill  could 
be  assured  to  them  at  some  one  or  another  of  the  numerous  seats 
of  more  or  less  scientific  learning  already  in  existence,  with 
which  the  "people's  highschool"  is  so  far  from  wishing  to  com- 
plete that  it  has  even,  time  and  again,  been  held  up  as  their  very 
antithesis.  The  idea  of  Grundtvig  was  that  this  new  school 
should,  before  and  beyond  all  else,  concern  itself  with  awaken- 
ing and  developing  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  young — 
women  as  well  as  men,  and  thus  assist  them  to  become  good 
citizens,  each  one  capable  of  filling  in  a  worthy  manner  his  or 
her  place  in  the  world.  This  result  was  to  be  accomplished 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  "living  word"  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures. .  .  .  For  these  reasons,  the  instruction  given  in  these 
schools  has  always  been  strongly  marked  by  the  personality 
of  the  individual  teachers;  and  it  has  aimed,  above  everything 
else,  at  developing  the  individuality  of  the  pupils. 

Here  was  something  new  under  the  sun — to  an  Amer- 
ican. It  was  not  that  the  words  were  strange,  but — to  use 
Mark  Twain's  conceit — the  tune  was  unfamiliar.  If  what 
this  Danish  authority  says  were  true  these  schools  would 
present  at  least  three  startling  divergences  from  the  conven- 
tional in  American  education. 

In  the  first  place,  these  schools  exist  not  to  give  the  stu- 
dents information  or  skills,  but  to  awaken  their  personalities 
and  to  develop  their  sense  of  responsibility.  The  public 
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schools,  the  Latin  schools,  the  vocational  schools  and  the 
university  are  depended  upon  to  defend  and  inculcate  the 
ancient  learnings  and  the  needful  skills:  these  folk  schools 
stand  to  conserve  the  moral  and  intellectual  integrity  of  the 
individual  student  against  all  external  compulsions. 

Second,  these  schools  do  not  teach  lessons  out  of  books. 
The  teachers  must  be  equal  to  the  task  of  carrying  along 
the  educational  process  without  the  interposition  of  books; 
and  the  student  must  be  equal  to  the  still  greater  task — the 
most  important  task  any  student  can  ever  undertake — of 
becoming  reconciled  to  the  use  of  his  own  judgment — to  use 
the  words  of  an  American  educator.  This  result,  unfor- 
tunately, is  one  which  few  students  in  "regular  schools" 
ever  come  within  sight  of.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter,  as  we  shall  see,  in  these  Danish  folk  schools. 

The  third  divergence  from  our  conventions  is  this,  that 
these  schools  are  not  avenues  of  escape  from  work  and 
responsibility.  Through  them  work  is  to  be  made  intel- 
ligent, and  responsibility  is  to  be  touched  with  imagination 
and  rescued  from  both  drudgery  and  the  spirit  of  petty 
tyranny.  In  other  words,  this  education  is  not  to  be  a 
means  either  of  escape  from  life,  or  of  complete  submergence 
in  a  changeless  past:  it  is  to  liberate  the  student  into  a 
resourceful  and  creative  future.  He  is  to  be  a  citizen  of 
that  future.  He  must  learn,  therefore,  how  to  make  his  own 
eventual  present  the  sort  of  an  age  in  which  it  will  be  his 
delight  to  dwell. 

In  short,  these  schools  were  to  help  the  young  person  be- 
come an  intelligent,  independent  individual,  who  none  the 
less  would  recognize  his  responsibility  to  his  own  age,  and 
would  accept  his  full  share  of  the  constructive  tasks  of 
civilization.  But  is  not  this  theoretical  product  of  these 
schools  just  our  former  acquaintance,  the  independent  cooper- 
ative farmer  of  the  Danish  country-side?  Theory  and  result 
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seem  here  to  have  definite  correlation.  This  might  be  a 
coincidence.  Things  may  have  just  happened  this  way. 
Before  such  an  important  conclusion  can  be  admitted,  we 
shall  do  well  to  have  a  look  at  one  of  these  schools  in  actual 
operation. 

I  VISITED  several  of  them  in  the  full  swing  of  their 
work.  I  spent  some  weeks  in  careful  study  of  their 
methods,  processes,  aims  and  results.  I  talked  with  teach- 
ers and  directors  (most  educated  Danes  speak  English).  I 
shared  in  the  common  life.  I  listened  in  on  lectures,  the 
general  trend  of  which,  even  in  the  unfamiliar  Danish,  I 
could  not  wholly  mistake.  And  I  caught  the  feel  of  a 
splendid  cultural  intelligence  which  expressed  itself  in 
everything. 

I  reached  the  school  at  Ryslinge — on  the  island  of  Fyn, 
the  finest  farming  area  of  the  nation — at  nine,  just  in  time 
for  the  first  lecture.  A  visitor,  the  director  of  the  Royal 
Library,  Copenhagen,  who  was  traveling  over  Denmark  in 
the  interest  of  library  extension,  was  to  lecture  on  Great 
Books  I  Have  Known.  Though  he  spoke  in  Danish,  he 
could  not  keep  his  meanings  entirely  hidden  from  me.  The 
students  avidly  followed  this  splendid  master  of  the  world 
of  books  through  great,  new  ranges  of  time  and  space  and 
experience.  The  hour  began  and  closed  with  a  song. 

At  ten,  we  were  turned  out  into  the  open  world.  The 
students — all  young  women :  these  schools  are  open  to  men 
for  a  five  months  term  each  winter,  and  to  women  for 
a  somewhat  shorter  term,  each  summer — went  to  the  open 
gymnasium  for  an  hour  of  recreation.  The  teachers  went 
about  their  appointments,  with  visitors,  or  with  individual 
students.  I  was  left  free  to  get  my  bearings  and  to  see 
the  setting  of  the  school. 

Ryslinge  Highschool  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  schools. 
It  was  in  this  little  village  that  Christian  Kold,  a  practical 
teacher,  who  had  assimilated  the  idea  of  the  new  education 
which  Grundtvig  had  proposed,  began,  in  1859,  tne  first 
successful  effort  along  this  line.  He  opened  his  own  little 
cottage  to  the  fifteen  students  who  came — the  advance  guard 
of  the  300,000  to  follow;  and  he  did  most  of  the  teaching 
himself.  That  old  cottage  still  stands,  much  as  he  left  it ; 
but  the  work  begun  there  grows  from  year  to  year. 

The  present  Ryslinge  school  has  a  place  of  its  own  at 
the  edge  of  the  village.  There  are  buildings  adequate  to 
the  simple  housing  of  the  student  body,  and  the  teachers 
and  their  families:  a  dormitory  for  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  students ;  a  dining  hall  for  the  school  community ;  lec- 
ture and  other  meeting  halls ;  recreation  facilities ;  and  a 
wonderful  garden.  Nothing  in  Denmark,  either  private  or 
public,  is  complete  without  its  garden.  The  buildings  are 
laid  out  in  a  compact  quadrangle,  through  which  runs  a 
street.  The  garden,  which  seems  without  limits,  begins  at 
the  far  end  of  the  street. 

The  lecturer  for  the  next  hour  is  one  I  have  come 
all  this  long  way  to  see,  director  emeritus  of  the  school, 
Alfred  Poulsen,  who  talks  on  the  subject  of  Great  Travel 
Routes  about  the  Earth,  and  Their  Historical  Meanings. 
He  also  speaks  in  Danish,  but  he  uses  a  map,  and  I  have 
enough  of  the  simpler  words  to  be  able  to  follow  him,  a 
bit.  I  do  not  mind  confessing  that  the  world  looks  like  a 
new  planet  to  me  after  he  has  taken  us  about  it,  and  brought 
us  home  again. 

Mr.  Poulsen  was  for  forty  years  the  director  of  this 
school.  He  has  but  recently  surrendered  his  administrative 


duties  to  his  chosen  successor;  but  he  retains  his  teaching 
work  here;  and,  in  addition,  he  is  the  president  of  th>. 
national  association  of  teachers  in  these  highschools.  He  ii 
regarded  by  all  who  know  him  as  one  of  the  great  mind; 
and  spirits  of  the  whole  movement — perhaps  its  finest  liv 
ing  embodiment. 

We  have  lunch  together:  students,  teachers  and  theii 
wives,  and  the  visitors,  all  in  the  school  commons.  Then 
is  a  bit  of  a  simple  song;  a  fine  sense  of  good  fellowship 
the  ease  that  comes  of  living  at  a  pace  slow  enough  t( 
permit  of  real  laughter ;  and  a  sense  of  good  taste  anc 
simple  dignity. 

Mr.  Poulsen  suggests  that  we  spend  the  half  hour  ] 
asked  him  for  in  the  garden.  The  questions  that  rise  ar< 
many;  but  the  fundamental  one  is,  of  course:  What  an 
you  really  trying  to  do  in  these  queer  schools?  His  smili 
is  kindly,  tolerant,  as  he  replies.  I  should  like  to  give  hen 
the  full  course  of  that  conversation ;  but  I  must  summarizi 
it,  together  with  information  from  other  sources. 

"\V  7  H ATEVER  the  facts  may  be  in  other  lands,  hi 
^\r  begins,  the  young  Dane  of  the  country-side  develops 
at  a  rather  uniform  age,  serious  interest  in  questions  abou 
life  and  the  world.  During  the  "early  adult"  years,  tha 
is,  between  18  and  25,  normal  young  people,  whether  con 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  are  greatly  concerned  with  de 
cisive  issues.  They  want  to  know  what  meanings  life  has 
if  any — and  if  anyone  can  tell  them;  they  want  light  a 
to  their  own  proper  vocations  in  the  world — if  they  an 
to  have  vocations ;  they  want  to  know  the  meanings  of  thi 
relentless  sex-hungers  that  gnaw  at  their  bodies  and  minds 
they  want  to  get  some  sense  of  their  own  relationships,  o 
lack  of  relationships,  to  the  age  in  which  they  live — and 
maybe,  to  the  ages ;  and  for  a  short  while,  at  least,  man} 
of  them  are  curious — and  some  are  afraid — in  the  presenci 
of  the  mystery  of  death.  These  are  important  questions 
Most  of  our  regular  schools  ignore  them,  feeling  that  the; 
are  of  a  sort  for  the  church  to  answer,  or  that  they  wil 
be  indirectly  answered  in  the  course  of  the  years  of  school 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  questions  are  mostly  ignorec 
in  the  years  of  ordinary  schooling,  and  never  answered ;  s< 
that  most  adults  carry  about  with  them  all  their  lives  ; 
wistfulness  that  has  its  roots  in  the  unanswered  question 
of  their  youth.  We  feel  that  the  most  important  task  ii 
all  education  is  this  of  bringing  to  our  young  people  sue! 
answers  as  the  race  has  been  able  to  find,  such  help  as  ou 
most  experienced  men  and  women  can  offer.  We  have  n( 
fear  that  our  young  people  will  fail  to  learn.  If  they  ge 
wise  answers  to  these  crucial  questions  of  their  youth,  thei 
will  spend  their  lives  learning! 

I  must  interrupt  here,  for  a  moment.  I  do  not  clain 
that  Mr.  Poulsen,  and  other  teachers  like  himself,  answe 
all  the  importunate  questions  that  these  student  groups  ask 
But  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  the  student  feels,  after  he  hai 
listened  to  or  talked,  with  such  a  teacher  that  he  has  a  righ 
to  have  his  own  questions;  that  his  own  questions  are  mon 
important  than  are  mathematical  or  chemical  formulae ;  tha 
not  to  ask  them  is  to  suffer  partial  death,  and  that  no 
to  be  permitted  to  ask  them  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  murder 
that  to  seek  all  his  days  for  answers  to  them  is  the  way  o 
wisdom ;  and  that  all  mathematical  formulae — all  thi 
sciences  and  learnings,  in  fact — are  significant  just  in  thi 
measure  that  they  help  us  in  the  long  run  answer  the  pro 
found  questions  of  life  and  work,  of  love  and  happiness. 


THE   PLASTIC  YEARS 


For  these  reasons,  and  other  similar  ones — Mr.  Poulsen 
:ontinues — we  have  kept  these  schools  free  from  state 
ontrol.  They  are  voluntary  institutions:  the  teachers  con- 
rol  them,  in  the  interest  of  what  we  conceive  as  an  intel- 
ectually  free  education.  Of  course,  no  compulsion,  of  any 
ort,  surrounds  them.  The  students  attend  voluntarily, 
fhe  only  requirement  for  ad- 
nission  is  that  the  student 
hall  be  18  years  old.  They 
>ay  t  u  i  t  i  o  n — not  a  large 
uni,  but  enough  to  make 
hem  consider  whether  this 
5  the  way  they  want  to 
pend  their  money.  They  get 
10  grades,  no  credits,  no 
landings,  no  diplomas,  no 
raduations,  and  no  assured 
ob  at  the  end.  There  are 
10  examinations  or  tests,  at 
ny  stage  of  the  course.  Vir- 
ue  is  here  its  own  and  only 
eward,  and  vice  is  its  own 
ay  of  judgment.  We  tell  the 
Indents  when  they  first  come 
hat  they  will  not  here  find 
inything  that,  by  any  stretch 
if  the  imagination,  they  can 
urn  to  material  gain  in  the 
vorldlateron.  Of  course,  this 
>uts  a  tremendous  task  upon 
he  teachers — and  a  no  less 
remendous  task  upon  the  stu- 
lents.  The  fact  that  these 
chools  have  made  a  steady 
;rowth  for  fifty  years  is  proof 
hat  such  tasks  are  welcomed 
iv  both  students  and  teachers. 

We  limit  our  students  to  the  years  of  early  maturity  for 
uite  definite  reasons.  We  have  found  that  younger  people 
re,  as  a  rule,  not  yet  ready  for  serious  consideration  of  their 
wn  personal  problems  or  their  approaching  social  responsi- 
ilities ;  and  that  older  people  are,  on  the  whole,  not  likely 
o  awaken  to  new  ranges  of  personal  development — though 
here  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

We  hear  it  said,  sometimes,  Mr.  Poulsen  continued,  that 
oung  people,  even  of  these  "early  adult"  years,  have  no  such 
roblems;  that  they  are  either  frivolous  or  dumb.  But  we 
.re  sure  that,  even  in  cities,  every  young  person  has  moments 
i?hen  such  questions  weigh  heavily  upon  him.  A  real  edu- 
ation  would  find  those  young  people  just  at  those  moments. 

Others  say  that  young  people  ought  not  to  have  such 
luestions.  But  saying  "ought  not"  to  nature  is  certainly 
:arrying  this  modern  jest  about  the  "meaninglessness  of 
ife"  a  bit  too  far.  It  may  be  perfectly  proper  for  chil- 
Iren  to  have  no  questions;  or  for  bruised  and  disillusioned 
nen  and  women  of  thirty-five,  and  up,  to  resolve  "that  life 
las  no  meaning,"  even  though  they  are  a  bit  wistful  as 
hey  say  it.  That's  their  own  affair.  But  they  should 
lave  a  little  delicacy  about  denying  reality  to  the  profound 
luestionings  of  eighteen.  Children  are  born  ignorant.  They 
lave  to  learn  how  to  live.  They  learn,  it  is  true,  all  through 
:heir  childhood  and  youth.  But  at  1 8  they  still  have  the 
argest  lessons  of  life  to  learn ;  and  the  things  they  learn 


in  the  few  years,  round  about  18,  will  determine,  in  large 
measure,  the  rest  of  their  careers. 

Again  I  must  interrupt.  We  have  a  legend — out  of  our 
mechanistic  biology  and  psychology — that  the  destiny  of  the 
individual  is  settled  by  factors  dominant  from  before  birth, 
or  by  habituations  set  up  in  the  first  few  years  of  child- 
hood. It  we  accept  that  le- 
gend, why  then  nothing  new 
can  happen  to  a  child  after 
he  is,  say,  six  years  old.  But 
Josh  Billings  once  said:  "It 
wuz  never  my  ignorunce  that 
done  me  up,  it  wuz  the 
things  1  knowed  that  wuz- 
ent  so."  The  experience  of 
Denmark  shows  that  this 
deterministic  biology  and 
psychology  is,  in  some 
part,  at  least,  knowledge 
that  simply  isn't  so.  Any 
person  who  asks  puzzled 
questions  is  still  unfinished: 
his  education  is  incomplete; 
his  future  is  not  yet  wholly 
determined.  Young  people 
— at  least  many  of  them,  in 
Denmark — still  ask  such 
questions.  Hence  they  are 
still  to  be  educated.  The 
folk  schools  deal  with  them 
in  this  spirit.  The  psychology 
of  the  situation  is  available 
to  the  world.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Danish  country- 


From  the  painting  by  Christian  Dalsgaard 

Bishop  Qrundtvig,  the  originator  of  the  folk  high  school  idea 


side  is  proof  of  its  validity. 
I  should  like  to  linger 

over  my  stay  at  Ryslinge, 
and  tell  of  my  visit  to  Roskilde,  and  of  the  \vork  being  done 
at  Frederiksborg,  and  at  Askov,  where  special  courses  are 
arranged  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools.  But 
certain  common  traits  appear,  and  I  must  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story  more  generally. 


Ti 


<HERE  is,  as  a  rule,  no  discussion  in  the  lecture  rooms, 
but  the  students  carry  on  endless  discussions  amongst 
themselves  and  with  the  teachers,  singly  and  in  groups.  The 
non-use  of  books  intensifies  the  intellectual  life.  There  are 
books  in  the  library — which  anyone  may  use.  But  no  stu- 
dent is  ever  permitted  to  believe  that  he  can  substitute  words, 
or  ideas  taken  from  books,  for  his  own  cerebrations,  or  as 
substitutes  for  his  own  mental  growth. 

Not  all  young  people  in  Denmark  go  to  these  schools. 
Some  cannot  stand  the  discipline  that  freedom  entails.  They 
go  to  the  Latin  schools  and  the  university,  where  their 
work  can  be  directed  for  them  in  detail.  But  those  do 
come  who  want  that  combination  of  free  initiative  and  real- 
istic mental  discipline  which  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  ideal 
of  a  liberal  education. 

These  schools  do  not  give  "college  courses,"  with  ap- 
purtenances. They  lay  the  foundations  of  self-education. 
In  their  short  terms,  they  help  the  young  Dane  learn  how 
to  educate  himself — which  is  the  only  way  he  can  ever  be- 
come educated.  These  schools  (Continued  on  page  55) 


An  Old-Fashioned  Strike 

By  BEULAH  AMIDON 

Copies  of  the  following  article  were  submitted  in  advance  of  publication  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  strikers  and  of  the  Industrial  Council  of  Woolen  Manufac- 
turers of  Passaic  and  of  the  Botany  Worsted  Mills.  The  strikers'  representatives 
did  not  take  exception  to  any  statement  of  fact.  The  representative  of  the  Indus- 
trial Council  wrote  that  "the  article  is  filled  with  prejudice  and  I  am  amazed  at 
its  many  inaccuracies,"  but  declined  to  specify  errors  in  fact.  The  representative 
of  the  Botany  Worsted  Mills  wrote  that  the  article  was  "so  inaccurate  in  its  state- 
ments of  fact  and  inferences  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect it"  in  the  time  available.  On  further  inquiry  a  representative  of  the  company 
declined  to  indicate  specific  inaccuracies,  and  took  the  position  that  it  would  pub- 
lish its  own  version  of  the  matter  eventually  and  in  the  meantime  wished  no 
publicity.  The  situation  is  one  which  calls  for  thorough  investigation',  this  article 
embodies  the  result  of  a  swift  and  disinterested  inquiry,  presenting  the  best  avail- 
able data  at  the  time  of  publication. 


•OR  thirty  years  the  owners  of  the  woolen 
mills  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  have  taken  the 
position  that  they  were  perfectly  able  to  run 
their  own  business;  that  they  were  quite 
capable  of  dealing  with  their  own  labor ; 
that  they  wished  no  labor  unions  in  Passaic. 
Their  aversion  to  labor  leaders  and  agitators  has  been  out- 
spoken. So  long  as  they  could  keep  free  of  union  inter- 
ference, they  believed  there  would  be  peace  and  prosperity 
in  Passaic. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  first  small  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  the  union  idea  to  Passaic.  It  did  not  succeed.  In 
1912,  there  was  a  strike,  involving  4,000  workers.  It  was 
organized  by  the  Workers  International  Industrial  Union, 
the  United  Textile  Workers,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  The  strike 
was  lost,  and  the  organization  fell  to  pieces. 

Between  1914  and  1919,  a  few  feeble  craft  locals  made 
their  appearance.  In  1918,  a  big,  loose,  independent  in- 
dustrial organization  was  developed  under  the  leadership 
of  Matthew  Pluhar,  a  local  worker.  In  1919  it  won  a 
partially  successful  strike  which  established  the  48-hour 
week.  The  majority  of  the  members,  perhaps  2,500  of  them, 
went  into  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers.  There  was 
trouble  about  the  organization  funds.  In  an  Italian-Polish- 
Hungarian  labor  group  the  language  problem  was  serious. 
The  organization  rapidly  disintegrated.  It  felt  that  the 
disintegration  was  hastened  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
employers. 

For  thirty  years  the  mill  owners  have  carried  out  their 
theory  in  Passaic.  There  has  been  no  effective  labor  organi- 
zation. There  has  been  no  affiliation  between  Passaic  textile 
workers  and  textile  workers  in  other  markets.  The  mill 
owners  have  run  their  business  and  managed  their  workers 
in  their  own  way.  Now  there  has  come  a  crisis  in  the 
woolen  textile  industry  which  could  be  successfully  met 
only  if  mill  owners  and  mill  workers  in  a  spirit  of  good 
faith  and  forebearance  faced  the  storm  together.  But  there 
is  no  machinery  for  conference,  discussion  and  explanation 


between  employer  and  employed.  After  thirty  years  of  un- 
compromising anti-organization  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
mill  owners  and  increasingly  serious  outbreaks  of  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  the  mill  workers,  the  Passaic  woolen  industry 
is  paralyzed  by  the  most  serious  strike  in  its  history. 

Ten  thousand  men  and  women  are  idle  in  Passaic; 
nearly  five  thousand  of  them  have  been  idle  since  late 
January.  Among  low  paid  industrial  workers,  idleness 
means  cold,  hunger,  fear  and  sickness.  There  have  been 
thousands  of  workers  on  picket  duty,  sometimes  in  little 
groups  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  shivering  in  the  early  morning 
chill,  sometimes  in  lines  half  a  mile  long,  marching  two  by 
two,  the  older  men  and  women  trudging  silently  along  the 
icy  pavements,  the  young  people  singing, 

We  won't  be  slaves  no  more, 
We  won't  be  slaves  no  more — 
We're  going  to  live,  we're  going  to  live — 
We  won't  be  slaves  no  more! 

Toward  the  end  of  February  the  Passaic  and  Clifton 
police  took  an  active  hand  in  the  situation.  In  Garfield, 
where  no  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  orderly  demonstra- 
tions, there  has  been  no  violence.  In  Passaic  and  Clifton 
there  has  been  "trouble."  The  strikers  desired  to  picket  and 
parade.  The  police  suddenly  decided  that  they  should  not 
do  so.  The  strike  leaders  insisted  on  the  right  to  organize 
mass  picketing  demonstrations.  The  police  resorted  to  tear 
bombs,  fire  hose  (in  bitter  weather)  and  clubs.  The  police 
were  even  so  tactless  as  to  use  their  clubs  on  newspaper 
reporters  and  camera  men,  on  hand  to  "get  copy"  on  the 
"riot."  The  needless  brutality  of  using  mounted  policemen, 
the  clubbing  of  women  and  girls,  the  picket  lines  terrified 
and  scattered  by  violence — all  the  ugly  details  which  have 
figured  so  largely  in  newspaper  headlines  have,  so  far  as  the 
available  facts  show,  received  no  incentive  or  encouragement 
from  either  the  employers  or  the  strikers.  They  seem  to 
have  been  the  contribution  of  the  police  chief,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety  and  the  police  force  to  the  general 
confusion  of  the  Passaic  situation. 
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A  strike  is  not  a  pretty  thing.  It  usually  is  the  burst- 
ing out  of  bounds  of  a  situation  which  has  reached  the 
breaking  point  because  no  representative  of  either  side  nor 
any  trusted  outsider  has  taken  the  trouble  to  put  forward 
an  analysis  of  the  issues  or  to  suggest  a  course  of  action  to 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  intelligent  and  constructive 
adjustment. 

Compared  with  labor  in  other  large  industries,  textile 
workers  are  everywhere  a  low  paid  group.  According  to  the 
last  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  American  woolen  textile  workers 
is  $21.88.  The  average  wage  for  the  twenty-two  largest 
industries  is  reported  as  $27.13.  The  leader  of  the  Passaic 
strike  states  that  "Less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 
earning  more  than  $25  a  week  when  the  strike  was  called ; 
65  per  cent  were  earning  less  than  $20  a  week."  Mill 
officials  deny  this,  but  at  the  same  time  decline  to  supply 
the  facts  of  record  on  their  payrolls. 

The  Passaic  mills  make  the  "novelty  weaves,"  the  light- 
weight suitings,  the  silk-and-wool  fabrics  that  are  used  for 
women's  suits,  dresses  and  coats.  The  Passaic  industry  has 
been  experiencing  lean  and  fallow  years.  Women  have 
developed  a  perverse  tendency  to  wear  silk  dresses  instead 
of  woolen  ones,  even  through  the  winter.  Knitted  wool 
fabrics,  such  as  jersey,  have  had  a  large  vogue  and  Passaic 
mills  do  weaving,  not  knitting.  Fur  coats  have  replaced 
woolen  ones,  until  even  among  office  workers  and  store 
clerks  who  wore  woolen  coats  as  a  matter  of  course  until 
a  very  short  time  ago,  fur  is  now  the  rule  and  wool  the 
exception. 

The  Botany  Worsted  Mill  which,  with  its  allied  com- 
pany, the  Garfield  Textile,  is  the  largest  plant  in  Passaic,  is 
also  the  oldest.  It  was  established  by  the  Stoehr  interests 
of  Leipzig,  one  of  the  most  important  textile  concerns  in 
Europe,  soon  after  the  election  of  McKinley  in  1896  made 
certain  a  protective  tariff  so  high  that  German  worsted 
mills  could  not  hope  to  export  woolens  to  this  country  with 
profit.  Both  the  Garfield  Textile  and  the  Botany  Worsted 
Mills  are  owned  or  controlled  by  a  holding  company, 
Botany  Consolidated  Mills,  Inc.  The  Botany  Worsted 
plant  now  covers  more  than  100  acres.  It  is  housed  in  108 
buildings,  with  a  capacity  of  125,000  pounds  of  yarn  and 
225,000  yards  of  fabric.  It  employs  6,400  workers,  of  whom 
about  500  make  up  the  office  force. 

The  Forstmann  and  Huffman  mills,  with  plants  in 
Passaic,  and  in  the  two  adjoining  burroughs,  Clifton  and 
Garfield,  form  the  second  largest  unit,  employing  about 
4,000  workers.  These  are  said  to  be  allied  with  the 
Forstmann-Huffman  mills  of  Werden  am  Ruhr,  which 
consolidated  with  the  Augsberger  Kammgarn-Spinnerei  to 
from  the  Werdener  Feintuchu'erke,  one  of  the  largest 
spinning  mills  in  Germany. 

The  other  mills  affected  by  the  strike  are  the  Passaic 
Worsted  and  Spinning,  the  German  interests  in  which  were 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate  during  the  war;  Gera  Mills, 
New  Jersey  Worsted  and  Spinning  and  the  Dundee  Textile 
in  Clifton,  a  silk  mill.  These  concerns  together  employ 
about  3,300. 

George  Stoehr,  head  of  the  Leipzig  mills,  entrusted  most 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Passaic  plant  to  his  son,  Max  W. 
Stoehr,  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  who  is  now  president 
of  the  holding  company.  After  war  was  declared  the  plant 
was  taken  over  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  During 
the  long  and  complicated  legal  procedure  ensuing,  Colonel 


Charles  F.  H.  Johnson  emerged  as  the  champion  of  the 
Stoehr  interests.  Colonel  Johnson  is  now  first  vice  president 
of  the  Botany  Worsted  Mill  and  a  director  of  Botany 
Consolidated  Mills,  Inc.  The  president  is  Ferdinand  Kuhn, 
and  Max  W.  Stoehr  is  treasurer.  As  Kuhn  and  Stoehr  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  Europe,  where  the  Stoehr  interests 
have  subsidiaries  in  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy, 
Holland  and  Latvia,  Colonel  Johnson  is  to  all  practical 
purposes  the  head  of  the  Botany  Worsted  Mill  in  Passaic. 
Colonel  Johnson  came  to  Passaic  originally  as  a  telegraph 
operator.  He  was  connected  with  the  Brighton  Mill  (a 
cotton  spinnery)  and  helped  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
"model  mill  village"  in  Brighton.  He  is  young,  vigorous, 
keen,  self-made  and  a  born  fighter. 

In  the  fall  1925,  the  Botany  interests  faced  this  situation: 
During  two  lean  years  they  had  "carried"  their  people; 
that  is,  no  large  group  of  workers  had  been  laid  off. 
The  available  work  had  been  distributed  among  the  total 
labor  force.  That  meant  a  short  week  for  everyone,  and 
a  proportionately  "short"  pay  envelope,  but  every  worker 
had  had  his  or  her  share  of  what  work  there  was.  This  had 
meant  a  higher  overhead  than  if  the  mills  had  laid  off  half 
their  workers  and  given  the  other  half  full  time,  but,  as 
Colonel  Johnson  says, 

"We  thought  there  would  be  less  hardship  among  our 
people  if  we  did  it  the  other  way." 

Because  of  the  slump  in  demand  for  fine  woolens  there 
had  been  overproduction  in  all  the  markets  with  which 
Passaic  has  to  compete.  Other  markets  announced  both 
wage  and  price  cuts.  Early  last  fall  the  Industrial  Council 
of  Woolen  Manufacturers  of  Passaic  met  to  decide  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  Botany  mills  suggested  a  10  per  cent  wage  cut. 
This,  their  representatives  pointed  out,  would  permit  a  price 
scale  that  would  compete  with  other  woolen  markets.  It 
would  enable  the  mills  to  carry  all  their  employes.  It  was 
an  immediate  way  out.  Other  employers  feared  "labor 
troubles"  if  an  outright  wage  cut  was  announced.  They 
suggested  indirect  economies.  Employes  might  be  "laid  off" 
a  few  at  a  time,  reducing  the  payroll  and  the  overhead 
simultaneously.  The  prevalent  4-day  week  might  be 
gradually  reduced  still  further.  This  would  "take  up  the 
slack"  without  furnishing  a  "talking  point"  for  labor  agi- 
tators. Colonel  Johnson  is  not  an  indirect  individual. 
Temperament  and  experience  have  combined  to  give  him 
confidence  in  the  "smash  straight  through"  method.  He 
insisted  that  a  direct  10  per  cent  wage  cut  was  the  fairest 
and  simplest  thing  to  do.  And  he  insisted  that  if  it  were 
"put  up  to  them  right,"  the  employes  would  accept  it.  "I 
thought  we  could  all  ride  it  out  together,"  he  says  now. 

The  Botany  mills  insisted  on  the  cut.  The  other  members 
of  the  Council  refused  to  agree  to  that  plan.  Botany  with- 
drew from  the  Council. 

Under  Colonel  Johnson's  direction  wall  charts  were 
prepared,  showing  market  trends,  supply  and  demand  in  the 
woolen  industry,  income,  expense  and  profit  curves,  costs 
and  overhead.  Employes'  meetings  were  organized  and,  with 
the  use  of  the  graphic  material,  mill  officials  laid  the  whole 
situation  before  their  workers.  In  October  the  wage  cut 
was  announced.  The  Botany  workers  took  it  and  "stood 
pat."  For  some  weeks  there  was  "business  as  usual"  in  the 
Botany  mills. 

The  slump  in  the  woolen  market  had  increased  the 
problems  of  the  Passaic  workers,  though  the  problems  of 
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underpaid,  overworked  men  and  women  are  sufficiently 
difficult  even  in  normal  times.  The  Passaic  textile  workers 
are  largely  Hungarians  and  Poles.  The  majority  of  them 
speak  little  or  no  English.  As  soon  as  the  boys  and  girls 
are  fourteen  years  old  and  eligible  for  working  papers  the 
mill  takes  them,  too.  When  both  parents  and  two  or  three 
older  children  are  all  working  the  family  has  an  income 
that  approaches  the  "minimum  for  decent  subsistence." 
But  in  a  labor  group  like  the  Passaic  textile  workers  there 
are  many  families  with  three  to  ten  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.  There  is  no  other  industry  in  or  near  Passaic 
capable  of  absorbing  a  large  body  of  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers.  Workers  who  leave  the  mills  are  "on  the 
streets."  If  they  wish  to  live  and  work  in  Passaic  they 
must  work  for  what  the  mills  pay.  Most  of  them  are 
too  poor  to  move  elsewhere.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  cut  of  10  per  cent  in  a  mill  worker's  meager  wage  is  a 
calamity. 

Botany  workers  on  the  strike  picket  line,  hungry,  des- 
perate, insufficiently  clad  against  the  bitter  March  winds, 
sweeping  across  the  Jersey  flats,  jeered  when  you  asked 
them  about  those  first  weeks  of  acquiescence. 

"He  took  us  in  fine." 

"Sure,  I  swallowed  Johnson's  soft  stuff — for  a  while." 

"I  didn't  know  no  better — then." 

"I  was  plain  fool  them  times." 

Colonel  Johnson  appealed  to  the  mill  workers  to  tru«t 
the  mill  management  in  a  time  of  hardship  and  difficulty. 
But  faith  is  not  the  growth  of  a  moment,  and  for  thirty 
years  the  mill  owners  of  Passaic  had  resisted  every  attempt 
of  the  workers  to  organize  and  deal  as  a  group  with  their 
employers. 

INTO  this  situation  came  Albert  Weisbord.  He  arrived 
in  Passaic  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  announcement 
of  the  wage  cut.  Weisbord  is  a  young  Jewish  labor  leader, 
the  type  of  tireless,  nervous,  clever,  excitable,  slightly 
truculent,  over-confident,  fiery  agitator  and  organizer  so 
frequently  found  in  the  American  labor  movement,  especially 
in  the  textile  and  garment  worker  groups.  He  is  better 
educated  than  most  labor  organizers.  He  graduated  from 
City  College  in  1921  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1924.  He  states  that  he  served  at  Camp  Devens  during  the 
war,  that  he  "has  worked  in  textiles  off  and  on  for  five 
years"  and  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  silk  weavers'  union  in 
Paterson.  Before  coming  to  Passaic  he  led  an  unsuccessful 
strike  in  the  Hillcrest  Silk  Mill  in  Hoboken. 

Albert  Weisbord  set  to  work  to  organize  the  Botany 
employes.  He  did  not  act  as  the  representative  of  any  union. 
He  formed  what  he  called  the  United  Front  Committee. 
He  expects  it  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  great  textile  organiza- 
tion. Personally,  Weisbord  is  a  communist.  He  says  that 
"the  United  Front  Committee  means  that  we  are  united  on 
concrete  issues.  It  also  means  that  we  are  divided  on  ques- 
tions of  theory  and  principle." 

Early  in  January  the  Botany  mills,  for  the  first  time 
in  two  years,  gave  their  employes  a  full  week's  work. 
The  beginning  of  the  spring  demand  made  it  seem  likely 
that  for  some  weeks  there  would  be  work  enough  for 
everyone. 

But  Weisbord  had  done  his  job  effectively.  The  next 
week,  when  the  mill  made  the  mistake  of  discharging  several 
employes  known  to  be  active  in  the  new  organization,  the 
Botany  workers  struck.  The  announced  ob'ect  of  the  strike 


was  to  get  back  the  ten  per  cent  wage  cut.  Of  the  6.500 
workers  about  5,000  "went  out"  before  the  week  was  over. 
The  employes  of  the  Gera  mills  were  the  next  to  go.  The 
strikers  concentrated  their  energy  on  the  Forstmann  and 
Huffman  workers,  the  second  largest  group  in  Passaic.  For 
some  time  the  P'orstmann  and  Huffman  plant  has  had  an 
employe  representation  plan.  Working  conditions  there  are 
above  the  Passaic  average.  Forstmann  and  Huffman  made 
no  wage  cut.  Only  about  IOO  of  their  4,000  workers  "went 
out."  To  be  effective,  the  United  Front  Committee  must 
succeed  in  tying  up  the  entire  Passaic  market.  They  be- 
lieved every  worker  who  "stayed  in"  was  an  ally  of  the 
employers  against  the  striking  employes.  On  February  23, 
when  the  strike  had  dragged  along  for  about  four  weeks, 
Forstmann  and  Huffman  shut  down.  In  the  statement 
announcing  the  closing  of  the  mill,  the  company  officials  said, 

\Ve  feel  compelled  to  place  our  people  "on  call"  solely  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  ask  them  any  longer 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  insults  and  threats  which  they  have 
endured  for  three  weeks.  .  .  .  They  have  been  the  victims  of 
an  expertly  organized  campaign  of  terrorism  that  is  intolerable 
in  any  conception  of  orderly  society.  .  .  .  The  step  we  are  now 
taking  is  taken  with  deep  regret  and  full  realization  of  what 
it  means  to  our  employes,  their  families,  and  to  the  community 
at  large.  .  .  .  When  our  employes  can  again  come  to  work 
without  being  made  the  target  of  every  conceivable  sort  of 
lawless  abuse,  there  will  he  work  for  them  to  do.  be  that 
tomorrow  or  next  month. 

AS  the  strike  continued  the  suffering,  especially  among 
the  non-combatants,  the  children  and  the  old  people, 
increased.  Since  the  second  week  of  the  strike  the  United 
Front  Committee  carried  on  organized  relief.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  week,  600  families,  or  about  3,300 
persons,  had  received  food  and  fuel  through  the  relief  or- 
ganization. Between  75  and  IOO  new  families  were  being 
added  to  the  relief  list  daily.  Food  was  given  out  through 
three  relief  stations  on  presentation  of  a  card  issued  weekly 
by  headquarters.  This  card  entitled  one  person  to  $3  worth 
of  food  each  week ;  two  persons,  $6 ;  family  of  four,  $7 ; 
family  of  6,  $8 ;  family  of  8,  $9 ;  families  of  ten  or  over,  $10. 
The  relief  allowance  represented  a  bare  subsistence  ration. 
The  strikers,  who  in  the  beginning  were  only  protesting 
against  the  October  wage  cut,  now  put  forward  these 
demands : 

1.  Ten  per  cent  increase  over  old  wage  scale. 

2.  Return  of  money  taken  from  them  by  wage  cut. 

3.  Time-and-a-half  overtime. 

4.  A  4O-hour  week. 

5.  Decent  sanitary  working  conditions. 

6.  No  discrimination  against  union  workers. 

7.  Recognition  of  the  union. 

Colonel  Johnson  was  quoted  in  the  press  March  3  as 
saying, 

"We  have  always  been  and  are  now  ready  to  talk  over 
conditions  with  our  own  people.  Had  they  been  in  an 
American  Federation  of  Labor  union  we  would  have  con- 
ferred with  the  strike  committee." 

In  an  interview  with  the  writer  Colonel  Johnson  denied 
ever  having  made  any  such  statement.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates remain  firm  in  their  opposition  to  organized  labor. 

Late  in  March  it  was  announced  from  Washington  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  and  representatives  of  the  mill 
owners  had,  after  ten  days  of  conference  and  discussion, 
worked  out  a  basis  for  negotiating  a  strike  settlement 
which  the  employers  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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A  Monthly  Survey  of  Our  New  International  Frontiers 

By  JAMES  G.  MCDONALD 

Why  Fight  Mexico? 


IS   intervention   in   Mexico   probable?      Many 
Washington  observers  who  admit  that  they 
are    "in    the   know"    reply:    "Not   probable 
but  imminent.    The  United  States  will  very 
soon  end  the  months-long  exchange  of  diplo- 
matic notes  by  a  virtual  ultimatum.     This 
Mexico  will   reject.     Immediately  thereafter  United  States 
troops  will  begin   the  inevitable  clean-up  of  an  intolerable 
situation." 

Fortunately,  like  most  "inside"  information,  these  gloomy 
prophecies  are  probably  wide  of  the  mark.  But  they  are 
none  the  less  symptomatic  of  a  dangerous  situation.  None 
of  the  issues  involved  are  new.  Basically,  the  present  con- 
troversy is  merely  a  recrudescence  of  the  more  than  ten 
year  old  conflict  between  the  United  States'  insistence  on 
the  sanctity  of  the  private  property  rights  of  its  citizens  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Mexican  determination  to  exercise  complete 
sovereignty  over  all  property  rights  within  her  territorial 
limits,  including  ownership  of  land  and  sub-surface  rights, 
oils  and  minerals  and  all  other  national  resources. 

The  two  laws  recently  enacted  by  the  Mexican  congress 
which  are  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  wordy  battle  be- 
tween Mexico  City  and  Washington  are  illustrative  of  the 
underlying  conflict  of  interest.  One  of  the  laws  limits  the 
rights  of  foreigners  to  own  lands  "within  a  belt  of  100  kilo- 
meters from  the  frontiers  and  50  kilometers  from  the  coast 
lines,"  and  requires  that  the  foreign  owner  of  land  else- 
where in  Mexico  must  agree  "to  consider  himself  a  Mexican 
National  and  not  to  invoke  the  protection  of  his  govern- 
ment as  regards  such  property.'"  The  other  statute  re- 
defines the  rights  and  duties  of  the  foreign  owners  of  oil 
lands. 

Both  statutes  are  interpretative  of  the  Mexican  Consti- 
tution of  1917,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  all  modern 
fundamental  laws.  Its  famous  Article  27  declares  in  effect 
that  ownership  of  the  lands  and  waters  and  sub-soil  treas- 
ures are  vested  in  the  nation,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  such 
regulation  as  the  government  may  impose.  Our  govern- 
ment insists  that  both  the  land  and  the  oil  laws  are  retro- 
active, that  is,  that  they  apply  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1917  to  property  rights  validly  held  by 
Americans  prior  to  that  date  and  that,  therefore,  they  are 
confiscatory.  This  the  Mexican  government  denies,  insist- 
ing that  all  legitimate  American  rights  can  and  will  be 
protected  by  the  Mexican  court's. 

As  usual,  public  understanding  of  the  debate  about 
these  legal  technicalities  is  confused  by  the  withholding  of 
the  texts  of  the  official  communications,  none  of  which  have 
been  published  at  the  time  this  magazine  goes  to  press.  Con- 
sequently, both  Mexicans  and  Americans  have  had  to  rely 
upon  press  statements  and  sometimes  inflammable  stump 
speeches. 


Moreover,  the  dragging  in  of  the  religious  issue  has  em- 
bittered large  sections  of  public  opinion  in  both  countries. 
Why  the  Mexican  authorities  should  have  chosen  now  to 
enforce  with  unusual"  vigor  their  laws  against  foreign  priests 
and  religious  schools,  which  have  long  been  on  the  statute 
books,  is  incomprehensible.  Certainly  it  illustrates  how 
completely  lacking  the  Mexican  is  in  any  sense  of  political 
expediency.  We  should  remember,  however,  when  reading 
about  the  expulsion  of  Spanish  priests  and  the  closing  of 
monasteries,  that  there  has  been  no  recent  diminution  in 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  and  that 
the  American  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  forces  there  insist 
that  Protestantism  has  no  complaint  to  make. 

Fortunately  our  public  opinion  can  save  itself  from  the 
welter  of  dialectic  legalisms  by  seizing  on  a  few  fundamen- 
tals which  will  not  be  altered  no  matter  what  is  disclosed 
when  the  diplomatic  correspondence  is  published : 

1.  Mexico,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  civil  war  verging 
sometimes  dangerously  near  to  anarchy,  is  slowly  and  painfully 
working    its    way,    under    the    leadership    of    President   Calles, 
towards  a  government  based  on  law  rather  than  chronic  revo- 
lution. 

2.  Mexico's  task  of  raising  the  social,  economic  and  intel- 
lectual status   of  the  masses  of  its  people,  made  up  of  many 
racial  elements,  three-quarters  illiterate,  and  exploited  by  for- 
eign interests  for  centuries,  is  one  of  incalculable  difficulty. 

3.  Whether   the   present   experiment   in    republican   govern- 
ment can  succeed  depends  now,  and  will  depend  for  many  years 
to  come,  in  large  part  upon  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Admitting   that   American    interests   may    sometimess   be 
jeopardized   if   forced    to    rely    for   protection    solely   upon    the 
Mexican  administration  and  courts,  which   admittedly  are  not 
as  impartial  or  free  from  corruption  as  ours,  the  issues  between 
the  two  governments  are  precisely  those  best  suited  for  judicial 
determination.       They     do    not    justify    our     government    in 
attempting  to  set  itself  up   as  the  prosecuting  attorney,  judge 
and  sheriff  in  its  own  case. 

Despite  the  truculent  tone  of  some  of  the  inspired  com- 
ments from  Washington,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe 
that  President  Coolidge  is  inclined  to  threaten  to  use  force 
merely  because  Mexico  is  weak  and  we  are  strong. 

Lapsing  From  Locarno 

THE  bright,  cheerful  rays  from  the  sun  of  Locarno  have 
recently  been  sadly  eclipsed  by  the  heavy  clouds  of 
national  suspicion  and  intrigue.  The  special  March  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  to  have  been  a  festive 
occasion  of  rejoicing  at  the  entrance  of  Germany  into  the 
League,  disclosed  instead  that  the  magic  of  the  "spirit  of 
Locarno"  had  lost  its  power  to  exorcise  the  demons  of  na- 
tional selfishness.  The  animosities  engendered  by  the  debate 
show  how  unwarranted  were  the  hopes  of  the  optimists  who 
seemed  to  believe  that  a  form  of  words  could  quickly  trans- 
form the  Europe  developed  during  centuries  of  wars  and 
embittered  national  rivalries  into  a  sort  of  United  States  of 
Europe. 
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The  primary  responsibility  for  this  dismal  backsliding 
from  the  revivalist  conversions  at  Locarno  can  be  divided 
between  Paris  and  Rome.  The  Quai  d'Orsay's  suggestion 
that  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  Council  be  made  the 
occasion  of  the  admission  of  Poland  also  as  a  permanent 
member,  unmuzzled  the  nationalists  everywhere.  Musso- 
lini's bellicose  denunciation  of  German  sympathy  for  the 
Tyrolese — now  enjoying  the  blessings  of  intensive  Italiani- 
zation — and  his  later  bid  against  France  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Little  Entente  by  concessions  to  Jugoslavia  and  by 
loud  talk  about  a  Latin  and  Slavic  union  against  German- 
ism, made  France's  withdrawal  of  her  support  of  the  Polish 
claim  more  difficult.  And  if  Poland  were  to  be  admitted  on 
a  basis  of  equality  with  the  great  powers,  why  not  Spain 
and  Brazil  also? 

Germany's  contention  that  she  alone  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Council  at  this  time  was  technically  unassailable.  At 
Locarno  she  had  been  promised  a  permanent  seat ;  indeed 
all  of  the  Locarno  agreements  are  contingent  upon  her 
entrance  into  the  League.  Naturally,  her  public  opinion 
assumed  that  the  proposal  to  admit  Poland  on  a  basis  of 
equality  was  meant  merely  to  counter-balance  Germany's 
influence  in  the  Council. 

Not  unrelated  to  the  possibility  of  Germany's  withdrawal 
from  Geneva  was  China's  renewed  insistence  that  she  also 
be  accorded  a  permanent  place  on  the  Council.  Russian 
representatives  in  Peking  were  whispering  that  unless  China 
were  granted  this  concession  due  her  as  a  great  power,  she 
should  withdraw  from  the  League  altogether.  At  the 
same  time  the  attitude  of  Japan  created  the  impression  that 
she  might  support  the  Chinese  contention.  This  seemed 
more  likely  because  of  reports  of  a  growing  tendency  towards 
a  rapprochement  between  Tokyo  and  Moscow. 

In  truth  the  question  of  the  make-up  of  the  Council  was 
only  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  this  international  falling 
from  grace.  Since  each  state  automatically  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  when  any  question  relating  to  it  is  being 
•considered,  the  matter  of  membership  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant as  the  heated  controversies  of  the  last  few  weeks 
-would  seem  to  indicate.  The  truth  is  that  the  politicians 
exaggerated  for  their  own  purposes — and  perhaps  farther 
than  they  really  intended — the  importance  of  the  immedi- 
ate issue.  Unfortunately,  once  public  opinion  in  the  coun- 
tries concerned  had  been  led  to  believe  that  a  vital  interest 
was  involved,  the  clash  of  opinions  threatened  to  undo  much 
that  was  really  vital  in  the  Locarno  settlement.  In  the 
storm  and  stress,  incidentally,  the  League  demonstrated  its 
significance  as  the  focal  point  of  international  relations. 

The  World  Court  Reservations 

WITHIN  a  week  I  have  received  four  letters  from 
abroad,  all  expressing  doubt  as  to  whether 
America's  adherence  to  the  World  Court  would  be  accepted 
on  the  terms  outlined  in  the  Senatorial  reservations.  One 
of  the  letters  was  from  a  leading  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
a  great  power  who  has  frequently  represented  his  country 
on  the  Council  of  the  League ;  another,  from  a  Swedish  jur- 
ist intimately  acquainted  with  the  Court;  a  third  from  one 
of  the  most  thorough  British  students  of  both  the  League 
and  the  Court;  and  the  fourth  from  an  American  in  an 
excellent  position  to  gauge  public  opinion  in  Geneva.  All 
four  correspondents  were  troubled  by  the  same  reservation, 
the  fifth.  (This  reservation  would  give  our  government  the 


right  to  veto  any  suggestion  that  the  Council  ask  for  an 
advisory  opinion  of  the  Court  in  any  case  "in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  claims  an  interest.") 

My  most  distinguished  correspondent  writes: 

It  is  likely  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  rule  of  that  kind  for  one  nation  which  is  not  to 
apply  to  others,  and  a  general  proposition  that  the  Council 
was  never  to  ask  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court  in  which  any 
country  was  interested  without  the  assent  of  that  country 
would  very  largely  destroy  the  usefulness  of  advisory  opin- 
ions. It  would  for  instance  have  prevented  the  advisory  opin- 
ion in  the  Mosul  case  which  certainly  was  one  of  the  elements 
which  led  to  a  decision,  and  it  would  also  have  prevented  the 
advisory  opinions  on  some  of  the  Minority  cases. 

The  American  reservations  were  discussed  informally  at 
the  special  March  session  of  the  League.  The  chances  of  ac- 
ceptance would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  signatories  to  the 
Court  Protocol  could  agree  on  a  common  reply.  This  could 
be  effected  through  the  machinery  of  the  League.  If  each 
nation  undertakes  to  reply  independently,  long  delays  will  be 
inevitable,  and  almost  certainly  some  one  of  the  forty-eight 
countries  whose  assent  is  essential  will  either  refuse  or  so 
qualify  its  acceptance  as  to  render  it  nugatory. 

Assuming  that  the  signatories,  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  League,  agree  on  a  common  policy,  it  is  amusing  to 
contemplate  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  if 
their  reply  were  an  acceptance  "with  reservations." 

Can  France  Muddle  Through? 

FRANCE'S  basic  problem — the  balancing  of  the  budget 
and  the  stabilization  of  the  franc — remains  unsolved.  The 
danger  of  inflation  still  hangs  like  a  sinister  shadow  over 
millions  of  Frenchmen.  Slowly  the  realization  is  becoming 
general  that  unless  financial  measures  comparable  to  major 
operations  are  resorted  to,  the  franc  will  continue  to  fall. 

But  that  the  danger  is  not  yet  adequately  realized  is  proved 
by  the  spectacular  defeat  of  Briand  and  his  resignation  as  Pre- 
mier in  the  early  morning  hours  of  March  6,  after  a  bitter, 
all-night  session  in  the  Chamber.  It  was  his  twelfth  defeat 
within  six  weeks  on  technical  points  in  the  pending  tax  bill. 
The  decisive  vote  was  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate's 
amendment  in  reference  to  the  sales  tax.  Against  this  in- 
crease of  the  burden  on  the  small  shop-keepers  and  the 
poorer  classes,  the  Communists  and  Socialists  voted  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  the  Nationalists  as  an  opportunity  to 
unhorse  a  political  enemy. 

Although  Briand  succeeds  himself,  nothing  has  been 
solved.  The  Chamber  remains  as  unstable  a  basis  for  a 
ministry  as  before.  Something  of  the  difficulty  of  the  financial 
task  can  be  understood  if  one  remembers  that  the  annual  in- 
terest charges  on  the  French  national  debt — excluding  the 
war  debt  to  America  and  Great  Britain — now  eat  up  about 
52  per  cent  of  the  government's  income.  Moreover,  despite 
the  common  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  French  financial 
burden,  direct  or  indirect,  is  substantially  larger  than  in  this 
country.  It  is  estimated  as  2O  per  cent  of  the  national  in- 
come, as  compared  to  15  per  cent  here. 

What  troubles  France  is  not  merely  politics,  therefore; 
rather  it  is  the  staggering  task  which  must  be  performed  if 
the  heart-breaking  price  of  inflation  is  not  to  be  paid  by  the 
classes  least  able  to  pay  it.  Obviously  France  needs  now  as 
much  as  she  needed  during  the  war  that  burying  of  political 
animosities  in  the  face  of  a  common  enemy,  which  she  called 
poetically  the  Union  Sacree. 


A  Cattaraugus  nurse  and  her  Ford  defy  February 

Domesday  for  Diphtheria 

Photographs  by  LEWIS  W.  HINE 

WITH  wit  and  persistence  some  diseases  could  be  wiped  clean  off  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  as  yellow  fever  and  typhus  already  have 
been.  One  of  these  is  diphtheria,  once  the  arch-killer  of  children,  and 
still  a  most  formidable  enemy  of  child  life  and  health.  New  York  State  has 
entered  on  a  five-year  campaign,  the  most  extensive  effort  against  diphtheria  yet 
undertaken,  to  abolish  it  by  1930.  In  this  the  State  Departments  of  Health  and 
Education,  the  State  Medical  Society,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  have  banded  together.  The  ideal  is 
that  fathers  and  mothers  demand  that  the  family  physician  immunize  the 
children  against  diphtheria  as  a  matter  of  routine,  just  as  he  now  drops 
silver  nitrate  into  their  eyes  at  birth,  or  vaccinates  them. 

In  1920,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  began  to  immunize  its  children.  Its  deathrate  from 
diphtheria  has  fallen  from  18.8  (for  each  100,000  of  population )  in  that  year  to 
4.9  in  1924.  Syracuse  has  been  working  actively :  its  diphtheria  deathrate 
dropped  from  9.0  in  1924,  then  the  lowest  in  the  city's  history,  to  2.6  in  1925. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  one  of  the  pioneer  cities  in  this  work,  showed  a  deathrate 
of  1.7  in  1924,  while  the  rest  of  the  state  registered  11.2.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  children  have  been  immunized,  has  lost  only  one 
child  to  diphtheria  in  more  than  two  years  and  a  half. 

Diphtheria  is  most  prevalent  and  most  deadly  among  children  between  two 
and  five.  Babies  should  have  the  three  immunizing  doses  of  toxin-antitoxin  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  six  months  old.  New  York  state  hopes  to  protect 
all  its  children  between  six  months  and  ten  years.  The  treatment  is  harmless. 
More  than  350,000  children  have  been  immunized  in  New  York  city  during  the 
past  five  years  without  ill  effect. 

In  the  New  York  state  campaign  the  State  Department  of  Health  will 
provide  expert  advice  and  direction,  and  much  of  the  necessary  printed  matter. 
Local  communities  will  underwrite  the  cost  of  their  own  immunization  clinics. 
Voluntary  and  official  agencies  together  are  shouldering  the  most  important  part 
of  all — the  education  of  parents  not  only  to  consent  to  immunization,  but  to 
demand  it.  The  first  year  the  chief  aim  will  be  an  effective  organization  of  each 
of  the  sixty  cities  of  10,000  or  more.  New  York  city  aside,  these  sixty  contain 
half  the  state's  population  and  furnish  two  thirds  of  its  cases  of  diphtheria. 
The  second  year  should  see  a  campaign  in  every  county. 

Mr.  Hine's  photogi  aphs  of  the  health  demonstrations  of  the  Milbank  Me- 
morial Fund  in  rural  Cattaraugus  County  and  the  city  of  Syracuse  show  the 
part  of  this  organization  in  a  fight  which  will  make  public  health  history. 


Mothers  are  urged  to  bring 
even  the  littlest  children  to 
the  immunisation  clinics, 
which  usually  are  held  in  the 
schools.  In  some  instances 
committees  of  volunteers  have 
organised1  automobile  trans- 
portation to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  come  long  dis- 
tances. This  is  the  "waiting 
room"'at  a  clinic  in  the  village 
school  of  Tully,  just  outside 
Syracuse 


.  .  .  while  inside  anticipation  is  worse  than  the  pricfc 


[The  Syracuse  Free 
Dispensary 


The  Catfaraugus  County  laboratory  tested  1,346  diphtheria 
cultures  last  -year 


The  nurse  delivers  a  certificate  of  immunisation 
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Diphtheria  releases  for  the  Cattaraugus  newspapers 


Almost  old  enough,  /or  toxin-antitoxin 


The  Syracuse  library  adds  a  health  section 


The  winter  way  to  Hungry  Hollow  School,  Catraraugus  County 


ADVENTURES   ON   THE   BORDERLAND   OF   ETHICS 


Ethics  and  Business 

By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 


I  KNOW  a  good  deal  less  about  the  relations 
of  ethics   to  business   than   of   ethics  to  the 
other    subjects    taken    up    in    this    series — 
theology,     education,     medicine     and     social 
work.     In  relation  to  business  I  am  decided- 
ly an  outsider  and  a  greenhorn  and  although 
the  same  is  true  of  my   relation   to   all   the  other  subjects 
(except  perhaps  medicine)   it  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree.     I 
hope,  therefore,  that  no  one  will  expect  from  me  any  pre- 
tence to  a  knowledge  of  business  or  to  an  insider's  point  of 
view.    All  that  I  can  see  and  say  is  confessedly  as  a  looker- 
on.     But  of  late  years  the  looker-on  interested  in  ethics  can 
see   more   ethics   in   business    than    he   could    fifty    or   even 
twenty-five    years    ago.      Business    has    begun    to    talk    and 
write  about  ethics.     Ethics  has  begun  to  inquire  about  busi- 
ness methods. 

In  the  attempt  to  say  why  this  is  so  I  must  try  to 
sketch  several  phases  of  the  era  that  has  passed  during  my 
own  lifetime. 

I  WAS  born  and  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
evolutionary  liberalism  of  the  latter  nineteenth  century. 
The  smart,  "Yankee  Doodle"  type  of  American  which 
Dickens  found  here  in  the  middle  of  the  century  and 
satirized  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  was  passing  off  the  stage. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  ethics  we  were  in  the  period 
when  the  blight  of  science — that  is,  of  things  as  they  are — 
was  over  everything.  We  had  been  foolish  enough  to  ac- 
cept what  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  followers  were  serving 
up  in  the  sacred  name  of  science.  This  philosophy  in  its 
particular  relation  to  ethics  and  industry  was  crystalized  in 
the  vague  notion  of  laissez  faire.  We  were  told  to  let 
things  alone,  especially  the  things  that  deal  with  civilization 
and  business.  The  fit  were  bound  to  survive  through  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  therefore  the  fit  society,  the  fit 
business  structure,  were  sure  to  come  to  the  fore  and  to  win 
their  way,  provided  only  we  left  men  free.  That  was  the 
great  gospel.  "Hands  off!  Don't  get  in  the  way!  Leave 
trade  and  the  laws  of  trade .  without  interference.  The 
best  government  is  that  which  governs  (and  interferes  with 
business)  least."  For  there  is  (so  we  had  been  taught)  a 
natural  tendency  in  human  affairs  towards  improvement, 
the  growth  of  which  had  been  choked  hitherto  by  the  inter- 
ference of  kings,  tyrants  and  priests,  but  which  needed  only 
a  free  chance  to  lead  us  towards  that  "far  off  divine  event" 
to  which  the  whole  creation  was  bound  to  move. 

Obviously,  under  such  doctrines — and  especially  when 
they  were  promulgated  in  the  name  of  "science"  to  a  gen- 
eration so  hypnotised  by  that  word  that  they  were  not  prone 
to  inquire  what  it  meant,  ethics  was  bound  to  languish,  for 
ethics  has  always  assumed  that  things  are  not  bound  to  get 
better  but  must  be  made  better  by  human  effort. 

Then  America  began  to  feel  the  challenge  of  socialism. 
Now  socialism,  in  its  strict  Marxian  form,  is  distinctly 
a  hard-boiled,  non-ethical  doctrine,  a  remedy  of  human  ills 


through  governmental  machinery,  resting  on  a  denial  of  free 
will.  Its  doctrines  are  often  hammered  home  with  the 
brutal  assurance  that  "It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
you  think  about  it,  ;'/  is  coining,  anyway."  Marx  was  as 
much  beyond  the  ethical  sphere,  outside  the  realm  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  was  the  laissez  faire  political  economy  which 
he  challenged.  Yet  somehow  there  crept  into  this  socialistic 
challenge  of  the  established  order  the  assertion  that  this  order 
is  unrighteous  and  not  merely  decaying.  By  Marxian  logic 
the  socialists  should  have  told  our  capitalistic  order  that  it 
was  dying  and  might  as  well  recognize  it.  But  actually 
socialists  have  always  been  telling  us  that  we  are  unrighteous. 
The  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  which  has  I  think  no 
logical  connection  with  Marxian  socialism  has,  nevertheless, 
been  linked  with  it  in  its  more  effective  American 
manifestations — sometimes  in  organic  unity,  as  in  the '  so- 
called  Christian  socialism,  oftener  in  a  loose  illogical 
partnership. 

And  so  American  industry  has  always  felt  the  challenge 
of  socialism  as  an  ethical  as  well  as  a  political  attack.  The 
present  system  of  property  rights,  the  present  control  of 
industry  has  felt  itself  attacked  as  something  wrong,  selfish, 
not  merely  as  something  outgrown.  Moreover,  the  social- 
istic propaganda  had,  in  common  with  all  sound  ethics,  the 
will  to  change  things,  not  to  wait  passively  for  the  resistless 
march  of  evolution  and  the  inevitable  working  out  of  the 
class  struggle. 

The  general  attitude  taken  by  the  existing  order,  in  re- 
sponse to  this  challenge  from  socialism,  I  viewed  throughout 
boyhood  and  young  manhood  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Nation.  Mr.  Godkin's  influence  there  was  wholly  on  the 
side  of  evolutionary  liberalism  and  the  laissez  faire  school 
of  economics.  The  evils  which  he  attacked  were  rarely  the 
evils  of  business  corruption.  They  were  the  evils  of  the 
wicked  politicians,  Tweed,  Kelley  and  their  successors  in 
New  York  and  in  national  politics. 

My  generation  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  was 
the  proper  war  cry  that  we  were  dumbfounded  when  we 
read  the  revelations  of  Lincoln  Steffens  and  the  muck- 
rakers.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  believe  what  Steffens 
proved  in  The  Shame  of  Cities,  namely,  that  the  corrupt 
politician  was  merely  the  tool  of  the  predatory  business  in- 
terests. But  in  time  we  did  believe  it  and  then,  out  of  the 
impetus  given  by  Steffens  and  his  followers,  came  the  "trust 
busting"  activities  of  Roosevelt  and  his  campaign  for  the 
"square  deal."  For  me  that  was  the  first  emergence  of  an 
ethical  issue  in  the  field  of  business. 

Roosevelt's  interests  were  primarily  ethical,  as  he  himself 
confessed.  It  was  to  this  side  of  him  that  the  nation  re- 
sponded. And  it  was  this  which  gave  him  such  a  measure 
of  popularity  as  no  public  man  in  my  generation  has  en- 
joyed. Honesty  was  the  virtue  that  he  championed,  both 
in  business  and  in  politics.  He  was  not  interested — as  he 
himself  has  told  us — in  economic  questions,  such  as  the  cur- 
rency or  the  tariff.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
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sins  of  the  packing  industries  whereby  the  American  army 
in  Cuba,  when  he  was  there  with  the  "Rough  Riders,"  were 
given  corn  meal  to  eat  out  of  packages  labelled  "veal  loaf." 
Here  it  was  not  the  hygienic  but  the  moral  question  that  in- 
terested him.  He  knew  that  corn  meal  was  just  as  good 
for  us  hygienically  as  veal,  but  he  did  not  relish  the  lie  by 
reason  of  which  we  paid  for  veal  and  were  given  only  a  cheap 
cereal.  The  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act — which  was  the 
result  of  the  agitation  started  during  the  Spanish  War  under 
Roosevelt's  initiative — marks  one  of  the  most  definite 
points  at  which  ethics  has  entered  into  business  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  This  Act  broke,  in  the  most  definite  way, 
with  an  old  principle  long  recognized  by  the  law,  the  prin- 
ciple of  caveat  emptor  (the  buyer  must  look  out  for  him- 
self). The  government  steps  in,  interfering  with  the  acts  of 
business  in  order  to  protect  the  consumer  and  declaring  that 
the  business  man  shall  label  truthfully  what  he  sells.  There 
is  still  no  insistence  upon  hygiene.  If  people  want  to  buy 
liquor  in  the  form  of  Lydia  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound 
or  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  they  are  free  to  do  so.  But  the 
seller  must  put  upon  the  label  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
which  these  supposed  remedies  contain. 

FROM  Roosevelt's  time  on,  then,  the  idea  that  there  is 
a  right  and  wrong — for  the  individual  business  man  not 
only  in  his  private  capacity,  but  in  his  dealings  with  his 
employes,  his  competitors  and  his  customers — has  been  more 
or  less  clearly  stamped  upon  our  minds.  We  have  not  called 
it  "ethics" — this  idea — until  very  recent  times.  The  word 
has  a  scholastic  connotation  to  us;  hence  the  avoidance  of 
it  and  (so  far  as  possible)  the  group  of  ideas  connected  with 
it,  is  one  of  the  things  that  one  always  notices  in  contacts 
with  business  men.  I  have  often  been  interested  to  see  that 
when  I  ask  ethical  questions  of  business  men,  when  I  in- 
quire whether  they  think  a  certain  act  right  or  wrong  in  the 
field  of  business,  they  are  prone  to  shift  the  issue  and  to 
answer,  not  in  terms  of  ethics,  but  in  one  of  three  other 
fashions.  Try  the  experiment  of  asking  an  ethical  question 
of  ten  business  men  and  I  believe  you  will  find — as  I  have 
usually  found — that  seven  or  eight  of  the  answers  will  be 
given  in  terms  of 

(a)  the  customs  of  the  trade, 

(b)  legality,  or 

(c)  esthetics. 

Ask  a  business  man  about  industrial  espionage,  about  the 
evils  of  commercial  bribery  or  of  misleading  advertisements. 
The  answers  that  you  get  are  usually  couched  in  some  such 
form  as  this: 

(a)  "Well,  we  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Our  firm 
has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  out  that  practice. 
Nobody  in  our  line  of  business  does  it.  That  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  the  small  firms  indulge  in."  They  do  not  say 
whether  they  consider  the  act  right  or  wrong.  They  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  their  house. 

Or,  (b)  they  will  argue  with  you  the  question  of  legality. 
Is  such  and  such  an  act  allowable  under  the  law?  How 
broadly  can  one  interpret  certain  legal  phrases?  Must  one 
see  no  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  doing  so  and  so? 

Or,  (c)  One  is  answered  in  terms  of  esthetics,  that  is,  of 
feelings  or  sentiments.  "Well,  we  don't  like  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness. That  seems  a  cheap  way  of  behaving.  We  consider 
that  shady.  Yes,  it  is  a  nasty  trick,  but  it  has  to  be  done." 

I  have  often  asked  myself  why  it  is  that  business  men 
thus  sheer  away  from  questions  of  ethics  and  take  refuge 


in  the  realm  of  custom,  legality  or  of  personal  feeling.  I 
rather  think  that  they  are  only  following  the  general  trend 
of  our  time,  a  trend  observable  not  only  in  business  but 
among  teachers,  social  workers,  doctors  and  most  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  lived  and  worked.  Why  do  we  follow 
it?  Why  is  our  generation  slow  to  pronounce  things  right 
or  wrong,  slow  to  make  moral  judgments  on  our  own  or 
other  people's  acts? 

I  think  the  first  answer  is  that  we  hate  nothing  so  much 
as  what  is  called  the  "holier  than  thou"  attitude.  Whatever 
else  we  do  or  avoid,  we  do  not  want  to  seem  censorious.  We 
do  not  want  to  set  ourselves  up  as  a  judge  of  other  people's 
morals.  We  never  forget  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "Judge 
not."  For  even  those  set  upon  the  bench,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  judging,  are  concerned  not  primarily  with  morals 
but  with  legality — a  very  different  matter.  Our  generation 
has  seen  very  clearly  that  one  cannot  safely  condemn  any 
acts  but  his  own,  rather  that  we  can  condemn  a  man's 
morals  only  when  he  condemns  himself,  because  no  one  can 
get  inside  another  or  can  know  his  motives  and  his  tempta- 
tions. But  if  we  leave  morals  out  of  it  and  abide  in  the 
sphere  of  trade  custom  or  of  legality,  we  face  something 
that  is  public,  objective,  definite.  There  we  find  none  of 
the  subtleties  and  mysteries  of  motive  and  temptation.  An 
act  is  legal  or  it  is  not,  customary  or  uncustomary,  and  if 
we  have  any  feeling  about  the  act  beyond  that,  we  can  ex- 
press it  as  a  feeling,  not  as  a  judgment,  in  esthetic  not  in 
moral  terms. 

The  hesitancy  and  reserve  of  the  business  man,  then,  when 
he  is  asked  to  express  himself  in  ethical  terms,  has  much 
to  defend  it.  Ethics  is,  after  all,  a  very  private  matter. 
It  is  individual  in  a  sense  which  makes  us  right  in  avoid- 
ing when  we  can  the  attempt  to  lay  down  the  law  for  other 
people  or  to  judge  their  conduct  in  specific  cases.  Never- 
theless, as  I  shall  try  to  show  later,  trade  customs,  legal 
enactments  and  individual  feelings  of  attraction  or  repulsion 
are  not  sufficient  guide  to  conduct  in  business — or  anywhere 
else. 

IN  1920,  when  I  first  began  to. look  into  business  ethics 
at  first  hand,  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  business 
men  described  in  the  last  paragraphs  was  impressed  upon 
my  mind  afresh.  I  had  undertaken  an  investigation  of 
industrial  espionage  (the  spy  system  in  industry),  which 
manifests  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  employers  to  prevent 
strikes  by  rooting  out  labor  union  men  and  other  "agitators" 
in  their  employ  through  the  use  of  spies,  hired  from  among 
the  members  of  the  union  themselves.  I  interested  a  vigor- 
ous and  able  young  Harvard  graduate,  Sidney  Howard, 
who  is  now  well  known  as  a  writer  of  poignant  and  success- 
ful drama,  but  then  was  free  to  devote  his  unusual  powers 
to  the  study  of  industrial  spies.  While  he  was  gathering 
his  evidence,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  accumulating 
the  material  afterwards  published  in  his  book,  The  Labor 
Spy*,  I  took  every  opportunity  to  ask  my  business  friends 
what  they  thought  of  industrial  espionage.  I  was  struck 
with  their  unwillingness  to  think  of  it  as  an  ethical  prob- 
lem at  all.  To  the  majority  with  whom  I  talked  it  ap- 
peared simply  a  question  of  technique.  It  was  a  successful 
or  unsuccessful  attempt  to  try  to  keep  one's  business  run- 
ning steadily  and  profitably.  Or  if  further  reflection  had 
convinced  them  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  this,  they 


*  Republic  Publishing  Co.,   New   York. 
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tended  to  regard  the  use  of  spies  as  a  matter  of  police  pro- 
tection : 

"All  agitators  are  dangerous  men.  One  protects  oneself 
against  them  as  one  does  against  those  who  practice  sabotage 
and  the  blowing  up  of  factories  and  bridges.  Naturally  one 
must  protect  oneself  against  dangers  of  this  sort,  as  a  simple 
matter  of  business  insurance."  When  dislodged  from  this 
position  by  being  shown  that  in  many  labor  disturbances 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  threat  of  violence  until  after  the 
spies  have  been  introduced  and  their  presence  very  bitterly 
resented  by  the  workmen,  the  next  line  of  defence  is  usually 
this: 

"After  all,  labor  troubles  are  about  the  same  thing  as 
war.  In  war,  of  course,  we  have  to  use  spies  in  order  to 
get  the  'intelligence'  necessary  for  our  campaign.  So  it  is 
with  the  business  man  who  has  his  under-cover  agents  as  a 
part  of  his  intelligence  system." 

If,  then,  one  asks  whether  the  employer  is  ready  openly 
to  declare  war  and  to  acknowledge  the  methods  which  he 
employs  (as  every  belligerent  is  supposed  to)  I  have  found 
that  employers  usually  retreat  to  their  last  stronghold. 

"Yes,  of  course  it  is  a  horrid  business,  a  dirty  mess,  but 
what  can  you  do  ?  How  else  can  we  get  along  ?  The  labor 
unions  have  their  own  spies  against  us,  too." 

Perhaps  the  majority,  however,  of  the  men  with  whom  I 
have  talked  were  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  industrial 
espionage,  even  though  there  was  sometimes  reason  to  be- 
live  that  it  existed  in  their  own  factories. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  investigation  into  business 
ethics  that  I  had  my  first  contact  with  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration.  Inquiring  of  some  of  the  teach- 
ers there  what  was  their  opinion  of  industrial  espionage,  I 
found  that  it  was  universally  and  vigorously  condemned 
and  in  ethical  or  quasi-ethical  terms.  It  was  at  this  time 
(about  1922)  that  I  first  learned  of  the  project  to  intro- 
duce the  teaching  of  business  ethics  into  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration.  The  way  in  which  they  pur- 
posed to  introduce  it  was  of  particular  interest  to  me  be- 
cause of  my  long  and  enthusiastic  acquaintance  with  the 
"case  method"  of  teaching.  Most  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  has  been  for 
years  carried  on  by  the  case  method  which  I  introduced 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  teaching  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Walter  B.  Cannon 
and  have  used  there  ever  since,  following  the  much  older 
tradition  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Dean  Donham  of 
the  Business  School  has  been  planning  since  1922  to  have 
business  ethics  taught  in  the  Business  School  by  the  case 
method  and  in  that  year  was  polite  enough  to  ask  my  advice 
about  the  ethical  problems  or  questions  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  concrete  life  of  industry  and  brought  back  to  the  school 
for  the  use  of  students.  He  wished  to  follow,  in  relation  to 
ethics,  the  plan  long  used  in  other  departments  of  the  Busi- 
ness School,  namely,  that  of  gathering  from  industry  con- 
crete cases,  problems,  difficulties  to  be  written  out  and  pre- 
sented in  case  books  to  the  students.  In  compliance  with 
the  dean's  request,  I  presented  to  him  a  schedule  of  seventy- 
seven  questions,  arranged  under  the  following  headings: 

TYPES   OF    RELATIONSHIP    IN    BUSINESS    INVOLVING 
ETHICAL    PROBLEMS 

1.  Buyer  and  seller 

2.  Seller  and  the  public 

3.  Employer  and  the  public 

4.  Employer  and  employe 

5.  Employer  and  the  government 


6.  Relations   between   competitors 

7.  Fiduciary   relations 

8.  Relations   of   the    employer    and   of    the   employe    to   their 
own  ideals  and  to  the  future   ("the  long  run") 

9.  Miscellaneous. 

Up  to  the  present  time  other  and  more  pressing  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Business  School  have  prevented  the  carrying  out 
of  the  dean's  plan,  but  I  know  that  he  still  hopes  to  see 
it  fulfilled  in  the  near  future.  Meantime,  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  allow  me  to  give  each  year  a  few  case-teaching 
exercises  before  students  of  the  Business  School  and  has 
furnished  me,  from  his  own  collection,  some  cases  which, 
though  originally  written  out  to  exemplify  a  problem  in 
business  management  or  business  policy,  seemed  to  involve 
primarily  questions  of  ethics. 

Though  I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  this  sort 
of  teaching  and  am,  in  many  respects,  unfit  for  it,  I  have 
already  tried  it  out  enough  to  convince  me  that  it  is  the 
proper  way  to  proceed.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  build  up 
one's  principles  of  ethics  in  the  class  room  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  student  body,  rather  than  to  enunciate 
those  principles  at  the  outset.  Ethical  principles  can  be 
made  to  emerge  from  any  dispassionate  consideration  of  the 
concrete  problems  which  come  up  in  business,  as  they  do  in 
medicine,  in  education,  or  in  social  work.  For  the  ethical 
principles  are  already  there  and  we  are  habitually  using 
them,  though  in  a  rather  haphazard,  confused  and  some- 
times self-contradictory  way.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
free  them  of  this  self-contradiction,  to  make  them  con- 
sistent, explicit  and  adequate  to  the  problems  involved,  and 
we  have  a  system  of  ethics. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  teaching  ethics — 
either  in  business  or  in  any  other  field — is  that  by  its  use 
many  men  can  be  kept  busy  simultaneously  in  the  class  room. 
The  trouble  with  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching  by  lec- 
tures is  that  nobody  is  thoroughly  busy  except  the  lecturer. 
But  if  one  writes  out  a  concrete  problem  in  business  ethics, 
has  copies  of  it  made  sufficient  in  number  so  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  may  have  one  to  study  beforehand — -then 
when  one  meets  the  class  (each  man  armed  with  a  copy  of 
the  case)  he  is  ready  to  ask  them  questions  about  it  and  to 
discuss  their  answers  until  a  solution  satisfactory — or  ap- 
proximately satisfactory — to  all  is  arrived  at.  By  this 
method  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  everybody  busy  as 
well  as  interested,  even  with  a  class  of  two  hundred  students. 

BUT  there  is  a  difficulty  in  teaching  business  ethics,  a 
difficulty  formidable  enough  for  the  outsider  like 
myself,  yet  bound,  I  think,  to  confront  even  the  busi- 
ness man  when  he  comes  to  teach  business  ethics.  The 
teacher  has  to  be  extraordinarily  familiar  with  the  trade 
customs  prevailing  in  the  industry  wherein  his  problem 
arises.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  one  can  get  very 
far  astray.  Naturally,  any  school  of  business  wants  to  draw 
illustrations  from  a  great  variety  of  industries  and  occupa- 
tions, from  finance,  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
distribution,  and  so  forth.  But  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  trade  customs  in  all  these  fields  must  be  a  very  rare 
possession  if,  indeed,  anyone  has  it.  My  own  impression 
is  that  the  best  way  to  teach  business  ethics  is  for  the  pro- 
fessor to  have  at  his  side,  when  he  begins  the  discussion 
of  any  case,  someone  intimate  with  the  trade  customs  of 
the  field  in  which  that  particular  case  lies.  The  difficulty 
of  trying  to  apply  general  (Continued  on  page  45) 


West  Lynn 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


Unlike  East  Lynne,  this  is  a  story  of  a  happy  union — a  company  union,  to  be 
precise,  in  a  factory  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Yet  some  of  the  most 
acute  questions  in  present-Jay  industrial  relations  come  to  the  surface  here. 
Must  democracy  put  itself  into  the  hand  of  the  technicians,  the  expert  minority? 

Or  can  it  make  the'  experts  its  servants?  Such  questions  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  conflict  between  company  unions  and  the  independent  labor  movement 

—between    the  proponents   of  democracy    and    those    who    declare    it    a   failure 


factories  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany  dominate  West  Lynn.  West  Lynn 
^ee's  ^e  a  subul"b  °f  tne  General  Electric 
Company.  The  Boston  and  Maine  main- 
tains  a  shabby  little  station  there.  The 
streets  from  the  station  to  the  main  factory 
buildings  are  lined  with  houses  that  suggest  high  aspira- 
tions without  corresponding  economic  attainment.  The 
wide  thoroughfare  that  runs  past  the  Works  is  marred  by 
the  tracks  of  an  interurban  electric  railway  whose  occasional 
cars  come  lumbering  along  like  rather  seedy  and  rheumatic 
old  men.  But  there  is  nothing  seedy  or  rheumatic  about 
the  General  Electric.  The  trim,  severely  simple,  glistening 
administration  building  stands  at  attention  behind  the  high 
iron  fence  that  marks  off  its  domain  with  military  precision. 
A  uniformed  guard  awaits  you  as  you  enter  the  pillared 
gates.  You  present  your  credentials  and  ask  for  the  man- 
ager's office.  The  guard  directs  you  to  the  administration 
building.  There  another  uniformed  guard  receives  you, 
lets  the  light  of  experienced  eyes  play  upon  your  countenance, 
confirms  your  appointment  and  with  genial  mutterings, 
escorts  you  up  the  elevator  to  G.  H.  Q. 

Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, had  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Nelson  J. 
Darling,  manager  of  the  River  Works,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  things,  for  its  highly  developed 
company  union,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Plan  of 
Representation.  Mr.  Swope,  like  myself,  comes  from  Mis- 
souri. He  is  an  engineer,  an  enquiring  mind  devoted  to 
experimentation  as  essential  to  scientific  and  social  progress, 
moved  by  a  deep  faith  in  the  principles  and  aspirations  of 
democracy,  not  as  a  system  of  dogmas  and  rigid  legalistic 
forms,  but  as  an  open  field  for  the  development  of  the 
capacities  of  the  common  run  of  mankind ;  fearless  not  only, 
in  his  openminded  approach  to  technical  and  mechanical 
problems,  but  also  with  respect  to  problems  of  human  rela- 
tionships, problems  of  industrial  government.  On  several 
occasions  he  had  invited  me  to  discuss  with  him  certain 
phases  of  the  company's  industrial  relations  program — group 
insurance,  unemployment  insurance  and  the  like.  In  these 
discussions  the  question  of  democratic  government  in  industry 
inevitably  came  to  the  fore.  As  I  read  history  and  watch 
it  in  the  making,  the  trade  unions  composing  the  self- 
governing  organized  labor  movement  have  not  only  been 


the  trail  blazers  and  builders  of  the  foundations  of  industrial 
democracy  but  are  also  as  indispensable  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  our  democratic  life  as  the  commons  are  to  the  parlia- 
mentary system  of  England  or  our  houses  of  representatives 
to  American  constitutional  democracy.  With  all  their 
crudities  and  shortcomings,  they  remain  a  great  bulwark 
not  only  of  justice  to  the  wage  workers  but  also  of  our 
democratic  purpose  as  a  nation.  Why  then  were  the  trade 
unions  not  functioning  in  the  plants  of  the  General  Electric 
Company?  Why  especially  at  West  Lynn  where,  under 
the  Plan  of  Representation  introduced  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  on  which  the  trade  unions  had  coordinate  repre- 
sentation with  the  employers,  were  the  unions  virtually  non- 
existent? It  was  primarily  with  a  view  to  at  least  a  tentative 
answer  that  President  Swope  gave  me  his  letter  of  in- 
troduction. 

MR.  DARLING  and  some  half  dozen  members  of  his 
executive  staff  met  me  in  this  same  spirit  of  candor.  I 
felt  that  I  owed  it  to  them  to  explain  my  trade  union  bias 
while  at  the  same  time  making  clear  my  faith  in  inductive 
science  as  applied  to  social  problems.  Many  years  ago,  Henry 
S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  while  professor  of  astronomy 
and  director  of  the  observatories  of  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  used  to  keep  the  great  clocks  by  which  the 
time  on  a  number  of  railroads  was  regulated.  These  clocks 
were  geared  to  the  stars  by  means  of  a  transit-telescope. 
The  observer,  lying  on  his  back  under  the  eye-piece,  would 
touch  an  electric  key  as  the  star  passed  over  the  meridian. 
An  essential  part  of  the  reckoning  was  the  mathematically 
predetermined  personal  equation  of  the  observer.  It  is  often 
an  illusion  with  students  of  social  phenomena  that  they 
are  able  to  approach  a  situation  such  as  confronted  me  that 
morning  in  West  Lynn  with  unprejudiced  minds,  minds 
free  from  the  distortions  of  the  personal  equation.  In  that 
observatory,  years  ago,  Professor  Pritchett  forever  cured  me 
of  that  illusion.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  gathered 
about  the  conference  table  at  West  Lynn,  we  knew  one 
another's  biases  with  respect  to  labor  relationships  and 
especially  with  respect  to  organized  labor.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  we  discussed  every  question  any  one 
of  us  could  think  of,  without  heat,  with  candor,  as  neighbors. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  Plan  of  Repre- 
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sentation  in  West  Lynn  owed  its  success  to  the  mutual 
confidence  that  had  been  established  between  management 
and  employes,  and  that  the  basis  of  confidence  was  the 
sharing  of  knowledge  not  only  of  the  technique  of 
production,  but  also  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
plant  as  a  unit.  There  are  two'  separate  factories  in 
West  Lynn — the  River  Works  and  the  Federal  Street 
Works.  They  are  not  conducted  as  an  independent 
business  enterprise.  They  do  not  solicit  orders  or  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer.  They  manufacture  for  the  Gen- 
eral Sales  Department  of  the  company.  On  the  sales  record 
of  past  years  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  business 
forecasters,  a  committee  composed  of  the  general  manu- 
facturing executives  and  managers  of  the  various  factories, 
on  which  the  River  Works  manager  sits,  allocates  an  annual 
budget  which  fixes  the  production  bogey  for  the  year. 
Through  the  plant  magazine,  through  departmental,  shop 
and  committee  conferences,  everybody  has  an  opportunity 
to  learn  what  the  operating  budget  of  the  plant  is,  what 
its  current  costs  and  earnings  are  and  how  these  are  dis- 
tributed down  to  the  least  of  the  employes. 

This  open  accounting  is  the  beginning  and  basis  of  team 
work;  it  is  the  visible  and  tangible  symbol  of  the  personal 
confidence  without  which  no  plan  of  employe-management 
cooperation  can  function  effectively.  Within  the  River 
Works  itself,  for  example,  there  is  a  budgeting  department, 
headed  by  a  production  manager,  which  not  only  allocates 
the  general  budget  to  the  various  departments,  divisions  and 
shops,  but  also  has  its  own  forecasters  and  appraisers  of 
business  demand  with  whose  guidance  it  keeps  the  budget 
flexibly  adjusted  to  current  material  and  financial  require- 
ments. Each  divisional  superintendent,  each  departmental 
manager,  each  foreman,  each  worker  knows  what  is  expected 
of  him,  what  resources  he  has  to  go  on.  The  game  in  each 
case  is  to  beat  bogey,  with  the  assurance,  especially  in  the 
•case  of  piece  workers,  that  they  will  share  in  the  savings 
of  more  efficient  production.  One  of  Mr.  Swope's  favorite 
•doctrines  is  that  under  intelligent  management  and  within 
reasonable  limits,  increased  profits  and  increased  wages  are 
compatible  with  lower  prices  and  in  the  long  run  must 
accrue  from  increased  sales  stimulated  by  lowered  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

THIS  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  executives  to 
engage  the  minds  of  the  workers  in  the  solution  of 
production  problems,  especially  since  it  is  combined  with 
various  systems  of  special  financial  rewards,  awakens  among 
the  workers  a  sense  that  their  personal  worth  is  recognized, 
that  they  belong  to  the  family.  It  is  a  calculated  concession 
to  the  fundamental  theory  of  democracy,  although  not  at 
all  democratic  in  the  conventional  sense. 

For  the  workers  have  no  share  in  drafting  the  budget, 
neither  have  they  any  primary  responsibility  for  its  execution 
any  more  than  they  would  have  under  the  ordinary  trade 
union  system  of  collective  bargaining.  The  primary  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  manager  and  to  meet  it  he  is  supported 
by  a  highly  specialized  technical  staff.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
number  of  immediate  assistants — the  general  superintendent, 
general  assistant,  assistant  manager,  the  departmental  heads, 
divisional  superintendents,  foremen — he  has  the  aid  of  a 
research  laboratory  whose  twenty-four  specialists  are  con- 
stantly seeking  to  discover  new  and  improved  methods  of 


designing  and  constructing  the  turbines,  generators,  com- 
pressors, street  lighting  and  signal  apparatus,  which  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  River  Works  in  West  Lynn.  The 
workers  are  geared  into  this  stimulating  research  game  by 
a  system  of  awards  for  suggestions.  The  production  man- 
ager, one  of  whose  principal  functions  is  to  translate  the 
general  budget  into  terms  of  day  by  day  production  require- 
ments, is  directly  responsible  to  the  manager,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  head  of  the  time  study  department  whose 
analyses  of  the  performance  of  the  men  and  women  at  the 
bench  and  machine  are  used  in  setting  the  piece  work  prices. 
The  manager  also  has  his  special  industrial  representative 
to  aid  him  in  his  duties  under  the  Plan  of  Representation. 
The  directory  of  the  staff  organization  of  this  one  manu- 
facturing unit  of  the  General  Electric  Company  fills  three 
closely  printed  ledger  sheets. 

THERE  are  certain  general  analogies  between  the  relation 
which  the  manager  of  such  a  factory  as  the  River  Works 
in  West  Lynn  bears  to  the  working  force  and  that  which 
the  president  of  a  trade  union  bears  to  the  union  member- 
ship. Both  are  chosen  because  of  their  special  training  and 
fitness  for  the  job.  Both  are  themselves  experts  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  term.  But  the  atmospheres  in  which 
they  function  are  in  sharp  contrast.  The  manager  is  the 
product  of  the  modern  machine  technology,  the  ordinary 
trade  union  president  is  the  tribal  chieftain,  the  shepherd, 
often,  indeed,  only  the  bell-wether  of  his  flock.  The  man- 
ager does  not  feel  that  he  is  making  a  confession  of  in- 
competence when,  in  addition  to  the  customary  small  staff 
of  administrative  assistants,  he  surrounds  himself  with  a 
corps  of  specialized  technicians.  His  stature  is  not  di- 
minished either  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  those  of  the 
rank  and  file  because  he  relies  for  guidance  in  the 
detailed  execution  of  his  duties  upon  experts  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  know  more  about  cross-sections  of  the  work 
than  he  does,  and  through  whom  he  exercises  command  of 
the  plant  as  a  whole. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  representative  democracy 
that  elected  representatives  of  the  people  have  not  very  gen- 
erally developed  this  wise  and  courageous  humility.  Our 
national  House  of  Representatives  has  not  provided  any 
such  staff  of  technical  advisers  for  its  committees  though 
they  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  drafting  legislation 
on  subjects  of  far-reaching  public  importance  and  of  infinite 
technical  complexity.  The  recent  labor  government  of 
Great  Britain  placed  the  development  of  a  national  electric 
power  system  in  the  front  of  their  domestic  program;  "but," 
wrote  Heber  Blankenhorn,  foreign  correspondent  of  Labor, 
"there  was  no  power  engineer  in  or  near  the  government." 
The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  are  excep- 
tional, if  not  unique,  among  American  labor  unions  in  that 
they  maintain  an  economic  research  department  headed  by 
a  statistical  and  economic  specialist  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  union  executives  as  accurately  informed  of  the 
state  of  markets  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  industry 
as  the  manager  of  the  largest  men's  clothing  factory.  The 
Federated  Shopcrafts  of  the  Railway  Employes  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  retained  a 
specialized  mechanical  engineer  to  advise  with  them  in  the 
development  of  the  union-management  cooperative  plan  in 
the  locomotive  repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
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other   railroads.      But   these   are   conspicuous   exceptions   to 
usual  trade  union  practice. 

The  salient  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Darling  and  his  associates  was  that  of  their 
zeal,  skill  and  humility  in  bringing  to  bear  not  only  upon 
their  mechanical  problems  but  upon  the  problems  of  human 
relationships  all  the  resources  of  modern  science  through 
specially  trained  technicians.  The  unions  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  because  of  the  hangover  of  distrust  of  the 
technical  expert  from  the  days  before  their  right  to  technical 
cooperation  with  management  had  even  begun  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  when  in  their  fight  for  existence  they  generally 
found  the  technical  expert  their  most  ruthless  and  skillful 
enemy.  They  have  not  yet  discovered  that  the  technician, 
like  the  stop-watch,  is  an  indispensable  tool  in  the  conduct 
of  modern  industry — a  tool  without  which  no  group  can 
function  effectively  in  the  field  of  production  or  financial 
control.  They  are  organized  to  strike  against  injustice ; 
with  few  exceptions  they  have  not  equipped  themselves  to 
exercise  the  constructive  responsibilities  of  partners  in  in- 
dustrial government  even  when  successful  strikes  place  them 
in  a  position  to  exercise  the  functions  of  responsible  power. 

ON  my  second  day  in  West  Lynn,  Manager  Darling 
invited  the  six  employe  members  of  the  two  most 
important  joint  committees  under  the  Plan  of  Representa- 
tion, together  with  the  representative  of  the  River  Works 
employe  bond-holders  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Employes  Securities  Corporation,  to  meet  me. 
They  gave  me  a  searching  once-over  as  I  entered  the  confer- 
ence room.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  peculiar  glint 
in  their  eyes  was  due  to  the  ordinary  nervousness  of  a  first 
meeting  or  to  the  scepticism  of  the  time-hardened  labor 
leaders  toward  "outsiders."  Later  they  told  me  that  they 
had  "caucused"  on  the  way  to  our  meeting,  "to  try  to  dope 
out  what  this  guy's  racket  might  be" — an  interesting  circum- 
stance, inasmuch  as  they  had  not  only  been  summoned  by 
the  manager  but  also  knew  that  I  bore  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  president  of  their  company.  To  the  end  they 
couldn't  quite  decide  whether  I  was  simply  myself  or  in 
some  obscure  way  an  agent  of  their  president.  Mr.  Darling 
introduced  me  to  the  Seven  and  urged  them  to  feel  free  to 
discuss  my  questions  fully. 

But  the  manager's  assurance  did  not  clear  the  atmosphere. 
To   get   things  going   I    was   compelled   to   repeat   my   dis- 
cussions of  trade  unionism  with  Mr.  Swope  and  to  redefine 
my  personal  equation.     I   told  them  that  I  was  a  member 
of  a  trade  union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  that  it  was  from  the 
point   of   view   of   a   member  of 
the  independently  organized  labor 
movement  that  I  approach  their 
experiment  in  company  unionism 
in  West  Lynn. 

That  reference  to  trade  union- 
ism loosed  every  tongue.     They 


tions  and  imperfections  of  the  Plan.  They  were  just  a  trifle 
apologetic  about  their  defection  from  their  unions.  After 
half  an  hour,  I  interrupted  them  to  explain  that  as  a  trade 
unionist  I  was  under  a  certain  temptation  to  egg  them  for- 
ward along  these  critical  lines,  but  I  called  their  attention 
to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  its  last  annual  convention  calling  for  a  scientific 
appraisal  of  company  unions.  "As  I  understand  your  ex- 
perience," I  said,  "you  have  derived  benefits  from  your  Plan 
of  Representation.  What  are  they?  What  produced  them?" 
What  I  should  like  you  to  do  is  to  forget  my  trade-union 
bias,  to  which  you  have  responded  so  sympathetically,  and 
sell  the  plan  to  me."  This  request  proved  more  effective 
in  opening  the  doors  of  their  minds  than  the  reference  to 
my  trade-union  affiliation.  They  went  about  the  business 
of  selling  their  plan  with  enthusiasm. 


"T3EFORE  1918,  the  labor  policy  of  West  Lynn  was 
IJ  very  autocratic,"  one  of  the  higher  executives  had 
confessed.  The  Seven  confirmed  this  characterization.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  cry  of  patriotism  was  used  to  speed  up 
production.  The  working  force  was  increased,  hours  were 
increased,  overtime  became  the  rule,  sentiment  tended  to 
become  part  payment  in  lieu  of  increased  wages.  The  na- 
tional organizers  of  the  craft  unions — machinists,  electrical 
workers,  molders,  pattern  makers,  nineteen  craft  and  central 
bodies  in  all— began  to  buzz  about  the  factory.  They  made 
converts,  how  many  they  themselves  did  not  accurately  know. 
On  July  18,  1918,  picked  men  went  through  the  shops  like 
town  criers,  calling  upon  the  workers  to  come  out.  Even 
the  trade-union  leaders  were  amazed  at  the  response.  All 
except  a  handful  of  workers  joined  in  the  holiday  rush. 
The  strike  was  100  per  cent  effective. 

But  the  unions  were  not  prepared  to  take  constructive 
advantage  of  their  initial  success.  There  was  probably  not 
a  single  trade-union  official,  not  excepting  the  local  strike 
leaders,  who  was  familiar  with  the  special  technical  and 
administrative  problems  of  the  General  Electric  Company's 
works  in  West  Lynn  as  a  manufacturing  unit.  The  craft 
unions  began  to  pull  and  haul  for  special  advantages,  each 
union  aiming  at  a  separate  agreement  without  much  regard 
to  the  other  unions  and  without  a  common  constructive 
program  for  the  plant  as  a  whole.  The  strikers  wanted 
their  unions  recognized,  the  management  was  opposed  to 
trade  unionism.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation made  unsuccessful  attempts  at  mediation.  The 
strike  became  a  highly  emotional  milling  about,  lacking 
single-minded  leadership.  This  impression  I  gathered  only 

in  part  from  the  Seven  who,  be- 
cause of  their  uncertainty  as  to 
my  precise  status,  were  as  cau- 
tious in  criticising  the  officers  of 


The  unions,  with  few   exceptions,   have 

not  yet   discovered   that   the   technician, 

like  the  stop-watch,  is  an  indispensable    the  un'ons  with  which  they  had 

tool  in  the  conduct  of  modern  industry     formerlx  been  affiliated  as  they 


hastened  to  tell  me  that  every  man  there  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  his  craft  union,  that  all  of  them  had  participated  in 
the  great  strike  of  1918  when,  to  everybody's  surprise,  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  workers  had  "hit  the  street"  and 
signed  up  with  the  unions;  that  they  were  all  still  trade 
unionists  at  heart.  Then  they  began  pointing  out  the  limita- 


were   in    criticising   the   Plan ;   I 

owe  it  principally  to  certain  of 
the  national  trade-union  officers  who  were  on  the  ground 
at  the  time.  No  one,  I  gather,  was  more  greatly  relieved 
by  the  ultimate  intervention  of  the  War  Labor  Board  than 
the  national  trade-union  officials  themselves. 

It  was  by  authority  of  the  national  trade-union  officials 
who  made  up  half  its  membership,  as  well  as  by  its  own 


authority  as  a  governmental  agency,  that  the  Board  ordered 
the  strikers  back  to  work  as  a  condition  of  intervention. 
Thev  went  back  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  On  November 


These  divergent  views  are  so  highly  colored  by  personal 
emotions  that  no  outsider  can  ever  hope  to  get  at  the  straight 
of  them.  But  one  fact  rises  above  the  fog  of  personalities 


26,  after  the  Armistice  had  been  signed,  the  Plan  of  Repre-     with  sharp  certainty.    The  acting  manager  of  the  plant  in 


sentation,   worked   out   under   the   supervision   of   the  War 
Labor  Board,  was  inaugurated  in  West  Lynn. 

One  needs  here  to  recall  one 
of    the   principles   governing    the 


1918,  R.  H.  Rice,  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  determined 
purpose.    He  had  the  full  support  not  only  of  the  general 

officers    of    the    company    as    a 
whole,  but  of  a  highly  disciplined 


procedure    of    the    War    Labor     practically     M    the    special    advantages      and  thoroughly  articulated  local 

.        j  b     ^  WQrkefs  ha<ve  accruej  tQ      staff  organization.    He  had  been 


Board:  In  establishment,  where 
union  and  non-union  men  and 
women  now  work  together  and 


.  ,  ,  .  ,   .  ,     •  ;  , 

them  as  a  result  not  of  their  own  but  of 

'  ' 


brought  up  in  the  individualistic 
tradition  which  for  a  generation 


the   employer   meets   only   with  thf  Company's  initiative.  .  .  .    The  forms  ^   withstood   the   attempts   of 

employes    or    representatives    en-  °/  Democracy  are  becoming,  in  the  hands  the  un;on  tQ  organize  the  workers 

gaged  in  said  establishments,  the  °/   **<    experts,   a   device  for  promoting  in  West  Lynn     He  had  shared 

continuance   of    such    conditions  technical     efficiency     even  _  more     than  ;n  the  formulation  of  the  Plan 

shall  not  be  deemed  a  grievance."  channels    of  free    democratic    expression  and  he  was  determined  to  make 


This  principle  was  the  joint  work  

of  the  labor  and  employer  re- 
presentatives on  the  Board.  It  applied  to  the  strikers  in 
West  Lynn.  The  Board,  through  a  staff  representative 
known  as  an  examiner,  dealt  with  the  strike  leaders,  not  as 
officers  of  their  unions  but  as  "representatives  engaged  in 
said  establishment."  But  while  the  Plan  finally  endorsed 
by  the  Board  was  formulated  under  its  guidance  by  re- 
presentatives of  management  and  employes  in  said  establish- 
ment, the  employe  representatives  retained  their  union 
membership  and  kept  in  constant  touch  with  their  national 
trade-union  officials.  Article  39  of  the  Plan  provides  that 
"there  shall  be  no  discrimination,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
employes  or  the  management,  in  respect  to  race,  creed, 
society,  fraternity  or  union."  For  upwards  of  a  year  and 


it  work  within  the  clear  limita- 
tions of   the  principle  by  which 

the  Board's  procedure  was  guided.  Under  his  aggressive 
leadership  the  Plan  of  Representation  was  put  into  effect 
swiftly,  unfalteringly,  masterfully. 

UNDER  the  Plan,  the  works  were  divided  into  sections 
each  containing,  as  nearly  as  practical,  two  hundred 
employes;  craft  lines  were  broken  up.  The  qualified  voters 
in  each  of  the  sections — all  employes,  except  foremen,  as- 
sistant foremen  and  leading  hands,  of  three  months'  con- 
tinuous standing  on  the  payroll — were  entitled  to  elect  by 
secret  ballot,  from  among  their  number,  two  employe  re- 
presentatives. Within  two  weeks  after  the  general  election, 


half  the  employe  representatives  took  advantage  of  this  these  representatives  were  required  to  elect  three  members 
provision,  without  protest  or  interference  by  the  manage-  to  a  series  of  committees  upon  which  they  and  the  manage- 
ment. But  increasingly  the  national  officers  of  the  various  ment  have  equal  representation.  The  most  important  of 
craft  unions,  preoccupied  with  the  abnormally  difficult  prob-  these  committees  is  the  General  Joint  Committee  on  Ad- 
lems  resulting  from  the  after-war  deflation  of  labor  and  justment  which  next  to  the  general  manager  is  the  highest 
the  determined  open  shop  drive  of  anti-union  employers,  court  of  appeal  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances.  Any  griev- 
left  the  local  leaders  to  their  own  resources.  The  success  ance  must  first  be  taken  up  with  the  leading  hand  or  fore- 
of  the  Plan  itself  in  removing  the  more  acute  grievances  man  of  the  work  on  which  the  employe  is  engaged.  If  the 
that  had  occasioned  the  strike  weaned  the  workers  away  employe  is  not  satisfied  with  the  foreman's  decision,  he  may 
from  their  unions,  in  whose  historic  struggles  for  the  estab-  tate  an  appeal  to  his  shop  committee.  If  in  turn  he  is  not 
lishment  of  humane  standards  most  of  them  had  taken  no  sat;sfied  w;th  the  ruling  of  that  committee  he  may,  unless 
part  and  with  whose  larger  aims  they  were  unfamiliar.  ;ts  Aedsion  is  unanimous,  appeal  to  the  department  head. 


Today  even  the  strike  leaders,  most  of  whom  still  work  in 
the  factory,  carry  no  union  membership  cards.  The  unions 
to  whose  militancy  against  industrial  autocracy  the  workers 
at  West  Lynn  owe  the  Plan  have  ceased  to  function  there. 
Neither  the  Seven  nor  the  national  officers  of  the  trade 


Again  ;f  ^  n]ljng  js  unsatisfactorv,  he  may  turn  to  the 

General  Joint  Commission  on  Adjustment.    Finally,  if  he 
^  ^  ^.^  ^  ^  decision  of  ^  Cenera,  Jo;m  Com. 

...  ,       ,     .  .          ,     ,  • 

mittee  on  Adjustment,  he  mav,  unless  the  decision  ot  this 


,UL         j-  j  »v.        u-  •  u  committee  is  unanimous,   carry  his   appeal   to   the   manager 

unions  who  have  discussed  the  subject  with  me  gave  me  a 


convincing  explanation  of  this  turn  of  events.  The  Seven 
felt  that  their  national  officers  had  failed  to  give  them 
adequate  support  in  their  time  of  trial.  They  had  accepted 
the  Plan  reluctantly  under  pressure  from  their  national  of- 


"vhose decision  is  finaL 

It  is  said  that  before  the  first  election  of  representatives 
was  held  and  so  before  the  first  employe  representatives  on 
the  Committee  of  Adjustment  were  selected,  a  complete 


ficers  exerted  through  the  War  Labor  Board.    They  were      slate   of   candidates   was   worked   out   at   trade-union   head- 


instructed  not  only  to  accept  the  Plan  in  good  faith  but  also 
to  make  it  work,  and  yet  they  were  later  criticised  as  up- 
holders of  company  unionism  in  resolutions  adopted  by  na- 
tional conventions  of  their  unions.  The  national  officers 
contend  that  their  defection  from  the  unions  was  due 
principally  to  their  lack  of  moral  stamina,  their  inability 
to  withstand  the  enticements  of  management. 


quarters  outside  of  the  plant,  in  cooperation  with  the  na- 
tional  trade-union  officials,  although  the  Plan  provided  that 
all  elections  should  be  held  within  the  plant  itself.  How- 
ever  this  may  be.  the  three  principal  local  leaders  of  the 
1918  strike  were  the  first  employe  representatives  on  the  first 
General  Joint  Committee  of  Adjustment.  From  the  begin- 
ning,  these  former  trade  unionists,  have  been  the  backbone 
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of  the  employes'  organization  within  the  plant.    But  in  spite 
of  their  vigorous  aggressiveness  in  the  early  days  when  their 
aim  was  to  convert  the  Plan  into  standard  craft  union  col- 
lective agreements,  they  were  not  able,  lacking  the  support 
of  any  adequate  staff  organization  in  the  national   unions, 
to  take  and  hold  the  initiative  beyond  the  period  of  the  strike 
itself.      Almost    from   the   begin- 
ning,   the    initiative    was    taken 
over   by   the  very   able   manager 
and    his    corps    of    technical    as- 
sistants. 

About  three  years  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  Plan,  E.  A. 
Morrow  of  Queens  University, 
Canada,  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
thesis  which  has  since  been  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Electric 

Company   and   may  so   be   taken  

as    authoritative.     Mr.    Morrow 

stresses  the  fact  that  at  the  start  the  men  chosen  to  act  upon 
the  committees  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
higher  company  officials,  unfamiliar  with  committee  work 
and  procedure,  unpracticed  in  subordinating  their  opinions 
and  beliefs  to  an  impartial  weighing  of  facts.  "It  was 
realized,"  he  reports,  "that  constructive  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  company  would  be  needed  to  break  down  the  mutual 
feeling  of  distrust  inherited  by  employe  and  executive  from 
pre-Plan  days."  He  then  explains  how  in  order  to  dispel 
distrust  the  management  initiated  round  table  conferences 
of  shop  committees  "conducted  under  expert  guidance" 
which  were  held  every  working  day  except  Saturday  over 
a  period  of  three  weeks. 

The  methods  by  which  the  expert  in  charge  of  all  conferences 
approached  his  problem  of  starting  the  ball  to  roll  [he  con- 
tinues] are  a  perfect  example  of  inductive  teaching.  The  result 
was  a  complete  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  men 
not  only  towards  one  another  but  also  towards  the  problems 
they  were  asked  to  solve.  ...  As  confidence  increased  the  men 
themselves  brought  up  old  problems  of  the  shop  which  they 
dealt  with  fairly  and  impartially.  Finally  one  man  and  another 
would  suggest  current  shop  problems  for  discussion  with  the 
result  that  many  of  them  were  solved,  while  conditions  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  management  that  had  never 
before  been  thought  to  exist.  By  the  time  the  last  conference 
was  over  the  worker  and  the  executive  had  learned  to  under- 
stand and  to  appreciate  each  other  and  a  foundation  for  the 
harmonious  solution  of  shop  difficulties  had  been  well  laid. 

From  the  beginning  the  management  had  its  specialized 
expert  on  the  job  of  initiating  and  guiding  these  conferences 
and  so  of  shaping  the  life  of  the  Plan.  Under  the  Plan  the 
workers  pay  no  dues.  They  have  not  so  much  as  a  company 
union  treasury.  They  have  no  expert  advisers  to  supple- 
ment their  own  experience  and  skill.  The  men  and  women 
who  represent  them  in  section  and  shop  and  on  the  various 
joint  committees  carry  their  responsibilities  as  representatives 
in  addition  to  their  responsibilities  as  wage-earners.  More- 
over from  the  beginning  they  were  debarred  from  calling  in 
even  their  national  trade-union  officials  while  the  Company 
placed  its  highest  paid  executives  on  the  most  important  joint 
committees  without  limiting  their  choice  of  advisers.  To 
add  to  their  difficulties,  their  national  craft  unions  them- 
selves had  no  staff  organization  whose  business  it  should  have 
been  to  know  the  technical  organization,  the  production  and 
management  problems  of  the  River  Works  with  some 


The  success  of  the  Plan  of  Representa- 
tion in  removing  the  more  acute  griev- 
ances that  had  occasioned  the  strike 
weaned  the  workers  ait-ay  from  then- 
unions.  .  .  .  The  unions  to  whose  mili- 
tancy against  industrial  autocracy  the 
workers  at  West  Lynn  owe  the  Plan 
have  ceased  to  function  there 


approximation  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  staff  or- 
ganization of  management.  The  result  was  that  from  the 
beginning  the  management  alone  possessed  all  the  essential 
resources  required  for  initiative  in  developing  the  Plan,  in 
which  its  influence  inevitably  became  preponderant. 

Now  this  is  not  said  in  criticism.   The  result  of  the  Com- 
pany's initiative  and  of  the  close- 

knit  work  of  the  technical  staff 

has  been  to  give  the  workers  an 
exceptionally  high  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment  as  a  production 
unit.  It  has  given  them  con- 
siderable discipline  in  the  tech- 
nique of  democratic  organization 
and  administration,  although  the 
discipline  is  not  of  the  rugged 
sort  which  independently  organ- 
ized workers  get  in  establish- 
ments where  they  themselves  are  the  builders  and  carriers 
of  democracy.  There  are  no  doubt  many  workers  who  chafe 
under  the  imperfections  of  the  Plan,  who  feel  that  grievances 
are  not  promptly  attended  to,  who  feel  that  their  representa- 
tives are  not  sufficiently  aggressive  in  their  interest,  who  are 
puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  elaborate  technical  machinery 
of  budgeting,  time  studies,  rate  fixing,  bonuses  and  the  rest ; 
and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  if  for  any  reason  they  should 
be  impelled  to  break  away,  the  craft  unions  would  at  present 
hardly  be  prepared  to  guarantee  them  the  advantages  which 
they  now  enjoy  under  the  Plan.  They  follow  the  lead  of 
management  because  management  is  better  equipped  than 
the  trade  unions  to  lead  them. 


FTER  hours  of  discussion  with  the  Seven  during  which 
they  had  been  selling  the  Plan  to  me,  one  of  them 
asked,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  Plan  now?"  Un- 
hesitatingly I  replied  that  given  all  the  conditions  so  far 
as  I  knew  them,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Plan  provided 
great  advantages,  and  that  there  was  still  much  room  within 
its  scope  for  the  development  not  only  of  cooperative  rela- 
tionships between  employes  and  management  but  also  of  the 
capacity  for  self-government  among  the  employes  themselves. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  organized  labor  movement 
itself,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Plan  deserved  sympathetic 
appraisal  rather  than  purely  destructive  criticism.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  in  my  mind 
by  the  subsequent  statement  of  an  officer  of  one  of  the  large 
international  trade  unions  having  a  special  interest  in  West 
Lynn,  who  told  me  that  word  had  come  to  him  that  a 
group  of  workers  in  one  of  the  larger  General  Electric 
plants  had  asked  to  be  organized.  "I  have  sent  instructions," 
he  continued,  "to  our  local  representative  to  let  those  men 
alone.  What  could  we  do  with  them  if  we  did  sign  them 
up?  Nothing  but  call  them  out  on  strike  on  some  issu? 
formulated  for  the  occasion  and  then  try  to  lead  them  in 
an  isolated  fight  which  would  inevitably  result  in  defeat." 
This  statement  prompted  me  to  ask  whether  there  was  a 
single  workshop  in  America  under  collective  agreement 
with  his  union,  in  which  such  -a  constructive  policy  of 
union-management  cooperation  as  that  in  vogue  in  the 
locomotive  repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  was  in  full  or  experimental  effect.  "Not 
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one,"  he  said.     "The  condition   in  every  one  is  that  of   a 
truce." 

In  other  words,  craft  unions  are  prepared  to  strike  against 
exploitation  and  injustice  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  ex- 
ercise constructive  power  in  situations  where  the  manage- 
ment has  established  and  maintains  satisfactory  wages  and 
other  working  conditions,  and  has  supplemented  these  basic 
elements  of  the  usual  collective  agreement  with  an  aggres- 
sive program  for  educating  the  workers  in  the  financial  and 
production  problems  of  the  company  and  otherwise  engag- 
ing their  loyalty. 

This  the  General  Electric  Company  has  done  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Many  years  before  the  Plan  was  in- 
augurated the  company  had  stimulated  the  organization  of 
a  Mutual  Benefit  Association  to  provide  modest  sick  and 
death  benefits  and  relief  for  emergency  distress.  Also  before 
the  inauguration  of  the  Plan  of  Representation  the  company 
started  a  pension  system  under  which  any  male  employe 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  any  female  employe 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  any  employe  who  has 
served  twenty  or  more  consecutive  years  and  who  becomes 
permanently  incapacitated  for  further  work  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  pension  board,  be  granted  a  pension.  In 
recognition  of  the  value  of  continuous  service  the  company 
further  gives  all  employes  receiving  less  than  $4,000  a  year, 
of  five  or  more  years'  continuous  service,  semi-annual  sup- 
plementary compensation  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  their  wages 
or  salaries,  either  in  cash  or  General  Electric  Employe  Se- 
curity Corporation  bonds,  as  the  employe  prefers.  For  the  six 
months  ending  December  31,  1925  supplementary  compensa- 
tion amounting  to  $1,367,400  was  paid  to  30,813  employes. 
In  1919,  by  arrangement  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  the  company  at  its  own  expense  provided 
death  benefits  in  favor  of  dependent  relatives,  in  amounts 
varying  from  $500  to  $1,500,  according  to  the  terms  of 
service.  During  a  period  of  six  years  more  than  $2,000,000 
was  paid  to  some  1, 800  families  of  deceased  employes.  In 
October,  1925,  the  company  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Metropolitan  under  which  employes  might  supplement  free 
insurance  by  themselves  buying  policies  at  especially  favor- 
able rates.  The  company  has  also  developed  a  plan  for 
assisting  employes  in  the  purchase  and  building  of  homes 
which  has  enabled  them  to  finance  houses  to  a  value  in  ex- 
cess of  two  million  dollars.  In  1919,  1920  and  1921,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  interest  in  thrift  which  had  been  de- 
veloped during  the  war,  the 
company  offered  7  per  cent  in- 
vestment bonds  to  its  employes, 
who  acquired  an  aggregate 
of  $9,736,000  of  these  securities. 
In  1920  the  company  offered  the 
employes  50,000  shares  of  its 
common  stock  on  a  monthly 
payment  plan  at  a  subscrip- 
tion price  of  $136  per  share.  

More  than  10,000  employes  com- 
pleted their  payments  and  received  over  46,000  shares. 
The  fluctuation  in  value  of  these  securities  during  the  pe- 
riod of  business  depression  created  a  considerable  amount  of 
nervousness  among  the  employes  who  had  purchased  them. 
To  avoid  this  complication  the  company  in  January  1923 
organized  the  General  Electric  Employes  Securities  Corpor- 


ation whose  management  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  fifteen 
directors,  seven  of  whom  were  elected  by  and  represent  the 
bond  holders  who  are  employes  in  the  various  plants  of  the 
General  Electric.  All  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  corpora- 
tion is  owned  by  the  company  which  purchases  the  General 
Electric  Securities  Corporation  6  per  cent  bonds  and  sells 
them  to  employes  in  units  of  ten  dollars,  for  cash  or  on  a 
monthly  payment  plan.  So  long  as  the  employes  retain 
their  bonds  and  remain  in  service  of  the  company,  the  com- 
pany adds  2  per  cent  to  the  6  per  cent  paid  by  the  corpor- 
ation, making  an  8  per  cent  investment.  The  bonds  can  be 
redeemed  at  any  time  and  partial  payments  are  refunded 
upon  demand.  Individual  subscriptions  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $500  per  year.  Bonds  outstanding  in  the  hands 
of  employes  amount  to  $18,453,770  while  those  in  course  of 
acquisition  on  the  installment  plan  aggregate  a  further 
$2,645,740.  The  funds  of  the  corporation  are  invested  in 
securities  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  in  electric 
public  utilities  in  the  United  States. 

By  such  means  the  company  has  not  only  contributed  to 
the  financial  security  of  its  employes  but  has  given  them  a 
sense  of  partnership  in  promoting  its  success.  How  profound 
the  effect  has  been  upon  their  minds  is  illustrated  by  the 
statement  of  one  who  was  a  striker  in  1918,  that  he  prizes 
his  position  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Genreal  Electric 
Employes  Securities  Corporation  above  any  other  office  that 
his  fellow  workers  could  confer. 
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There  are  no  doubt  many  workers  who 
chafe  under  the  imperfections  of  the 
Plan  ....  yet  they  follow  the  lead  of 
management  because  management  is  bet- 
ter equipped  than  the  trade  unions  to 
lead  them 


HERE  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  the  employes  through  the  company's  initiative 
not  only  in  developing  the  Plan  but  also  in  buttressing  it 
with  these  various  investment  arrangements.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  employes  as  a  group  and  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  status  as  independent  citizens  of 
the  community,  it  has  certain  very  definite  dangers.  At 
West  Lynn  the  impression  is  borne  in  upon  one  that  these 
ten  thousand  odd  workers  are  pocketed  not  only  from  the 
labor  movement  in  general  but  from  the  employes  of  the 
other  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  company.  There 
is  no  organized  intercourse  among  the  workers  in  the  various 
establishments.  Attempts  of  employe  representatives  to 
initiate  such  intercourse  have  been  discouraged.  Their  crit- 
ical attitude  as  citizens  toward  the  public  policies  of  the 
company  and  more  especially  of  electrical  utilities  has  been 
definitely  circumscribed  and  blunted  by  their  acquisition  of 

millions  of  securities  whose  enrn- 

ings  depend  upon  the  prosperity 

not  only  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  but  of  these  utilities  in 
which  the  funds  of  the  General 
Electric    Securities    Corporation 
are  invested.  It  may  be  that  the 
policies  of  the  company  and  of  the 
leaders  in  the  electrical  industry 
with  which  the  company  is  asso- 
ciated are  not  only  wise  but  pre- 
ponderantly in  the  public  interest.     Nevertheless  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relation  of  the  public  to  the  control  of  the 
rapidly  developing  electrical  industry  is  highly  controversial 
and  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  if  the  policies  of 
the  industry  came  into  conflict  with  public  policies  as  for- 
mulated by  federal,  state  and   municipal   governments,   the 
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employes  would  feel  that  they  had  given  hostages  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  policies  of  the  industry.  They  have 
no  independent  channel  such  as  the  organized  labor 
movement  ostensibly  affords  to  make  their  free  judg- 
ment as  citizens  effective.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  situation  of  the  company  itself  which  is  not  only  an 
institution  of  national  and  international  scope  but  is  also 
affiliated  with  large  organized  groups  such  as  those  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Association  which  give  very  special 
attention  to  questions  of  public  policy  and  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  industrial  managements. 

The  striking  fact  about  West  Lynn  is  that  practically 
all  the  special  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  workers  have 
accrued  to  them  as  a  result  not  of  their  own  but  of  the  com- 
pany's initiative.  For  in  West  Lynn  the  forms  of  democ- 
racy are  becoming,  in  the  hands  of  the  experts,  a  device  for 
promoting  technical  efficiency  even  more  than  channels  of 
free  democratic  expression.  Having  agreed  to  supplant  auto- 
cratic control  with  the  idea  of  representative  government, 
the  management,  with  the  assistance  of  its  technical  staff,  got 
the  jump  not  only  on  the  trade  unions  but  also  upon  the 
employe  representatives  and  has  maintained  the  initiative 
ever  since.  Pensions,  insurance,  thrift  investments  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  education  ranging  from  the  instruction 
of  workers  at  the  machine  and  joint  conference  committees 
on  production  problems  to  supplement  joint  conference  com- 
mittees on  grievances,  through  a  highly  organized  apprentice 
school  and  courses  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  all  have  been  initiated  by 
the  company  and  kept  under  its  firm  control.  This  is 
notably  true  of  the  employment  department  whose  files  are 
under  the  exclusive  care  of  the  company  and  whose  records 
are  built  up  not  only  through  interviews  at  the  plant  but 
also  through  correspondence  with  previous  employers — a  sys- 
tem which,  as  one  of  the  local  executives  explained,  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  mischief-makers  and  agitators  out  of  the 
works.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  all  costs  of  the 
Plan  itself,  including  the  cost  of  the  time  which  employe 
representatives  spend  in  conferences  and  on  joint  committees 
are  borne  by  the  company.  So  far  as  the  essentials  of  demo- 
cratic control  go  there  is  little  democracy  under  the  Plan. 

Now  compare  this  situation  with  that  in  the  men's  cloth- 
ing industry,  where  half  the  costs  of  all  the  machinery  for 
the  adjustment  of  grievances  and  all  the  expenses  of  em- 
ploye representatives  are  borne  by  the  union.  In  the  Chicago 
market,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  union  main- 
tains one  of  the  most  efficient  and  most  expertly  staffed 
employment  exchanges  to  be  found  in  any  industry.  Em- 
ployers hire  workers  almost  exclusively  through  this  exchange 
and  the  union  is  held  exclusively  responsible  for  supplying 
competent  workmen.  Similarly,  the  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  the  Chicago  market  was  devised  by  the 
union  and  its  experts  and  is  predominantly  under  the  union's 
administrative  control.  The  union  has  its  own  banks  which 
not  only  make  character  loans  to  its  members  but  which  are 
diligent  in  finding  opportunities  for  safe  and  advantageous 
investment  not  only  for  union  members  but  for  all  de- 
positors. Its  executive  and  office  staff  are  protected  under 
a  group  insurance  policy  carried  with  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  The  union  conducts  educational  classes 
and  publishes  papers  in  several  languages  which  are  edited 
entirely  by  its  own  staff  and  on  its  own  responsibility.  It 


maintains  an  economic  research  department  through  which  it 
has  acquired  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  clothing  and  textile 
markets  as  a  whole,  a  knowledge  which  it  uses  not  only  to 
maintain  a  flexible  adjustment  of  wages  and  wage  standards 
to  market  conditions  but  which  it  also  places  at  the  disposal 
of  manufacturers  who  find  it  valuable  in  making  their  busi- 
ness forecasts.  There  have  indeed  been  cases  where  the 
union  has  not  only  advanced  money  to  help  manufacturers 
over  financial  difficulties  but  where  its  technical  staff  has 
actively  and  effectively  cooperated  in  recognizing  produc- 
tion methods  with  a  view  to  eliminating  inefficiency  and 
waste.  On  Mr.  Swope's  favorite  theory  that  reduced  costs 
and  increased  wages  are  not  inconsistent  and  that  indeed  the 
one  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  the  union  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  introducing  production  standards  throughout  a 
large  part  of  the  men's  clothing  industry.  Practically  all 
of  these  activities  are  carried  forward  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  joint  boards  on  which  all  the  separate  crafts  within  the 
industry  are  represented  and  through  which  the  crafts  co- 
ordinate their  several  interests  and  policies  into  an  industrial 
policy  based  upon  intimate  knowledge  of  the  economic  and 
technical  requirements  not  only  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
but  of  the  hundreds  of  separate  manufacturing  plants  within 
the  industry.  The  expert  functions,  not  as  the  master  but 
the  servant  of  the  group.  Most  of  the  specialists  used 
in  reorganizing  shop  practices  are  men  who  have  come  out  of 
the  rank  and  file.  The  special  advantages  which  the  members 
enjoy  they  themselves  have  won  and  paid  for  like  free  men. 

By  contrast  with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  the  organization  of  the  General  Electric  employes 
under  the  Plan  of  Representation  in  West  Lynn — without 
dues,  without  a  treasury,  without  its  own  technical  staff, 
without  the  essentials  of  free  initiative  except  in  matters 
of  recreation  and  grievances — makes  the  impression  of  a 
bottle-fed  and  company-cradled  organization.  And  yet,  as 
I  have  said,  the  scope  of  the  activities  which  have  been  de- 
veloped under  the  Plan  is  so  much  wider  than  the  scope  of 
the  activities  ordinarily  developed  under  trade  union  col- 
lective agreements  that  it  is  worth  much  not  only  to  the 
employes  at  West  Lynn  but  to  the  labor  movement  in  gen- 
eral that  this  particular  infant  should  be  bottle-fed.  The 
General  Electric  is  maintaining  in  West  Lynn  a  "service 
test  station"  which  may  make  as  great  a  contribution  tc  the 
technique  of  industrial  relations  as  its  physical  research  labor- 
atories have  made  and  are  making  to  the  technique  and 
development  of  the  electrical  industry. 

If,  however,  the  West  Lynn  experiment  is  to  justify 
this  description  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  continuing  analysis  and  appraisal  in  relation  to 
the  purposes  of  our  democratic  community  as  that  to  which 
the  experiments  and  results  of  the  company's  technical  labor- 
atories are  subjected.  The  situation  created  by  the  concur- 
rent development  of  company  unions  of  the  West  Lynn  type 
and  the  autonomous  trade  unions  raises  questions  of  the 
most  far-reaching  consequence  to  the  future  of  democracy 
itself.  We  are  living  in  a  scientific  age,  the  age  of  the 
expert.  The  fundamental  question  defined  by  the  contrast  be- 
ween  the  Plan  of  Representation  in  West  Lynn  and  the  auto- 
nomous organization  of  the  workers  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry  is  this:  Shall  the  democratic  group,  conscious  of 
its  intellectual  and  spiritual  limitations,  submit  to  the  bene- 
ficient  direction  of  the  expert,  or  shall  it  adhere  to  our  tra- 
ditional democratic  faith  that  (Continued  on  page  49) 
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Just  Like  Steve 

By  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 
Linoleum  Cut  by  Margaret  Schloemann 


GHE   brains   in   the   Boushka   family  came   by 
way  of   Mike,  who  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  had  emigrated  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  new  world.    But  Mike  soon  succumbe.l 
to  American  industry  in  its  tubercular  form, 
taking  his  brains  with  him,  and  leaving  in  the 
person  of  his  widow  as  ineffective  a  guardian   for  Mamie 
and  Nicky  as  ever  a  man  selected   for  his  children.     Mrs. 
Boushka's  one  flash  of  good  judgment  was  to  send  for  Mike's 
old   mother,   from   whom   he   had   presumably  inherited  his 
ability,   and   she,   pathetically   pleased   to  still  be  of   use  in 
the  world,  kept  the  house  for  the  family  and  two  roomers, 
leaving  few  duties  for  the  younger  woman  but  to  sit  heavily 
by,  and  collect  the  room  rent.     Granny  did  what  bringing 
up  of  the  children  she  could  in  the  intervals  of  her  house- 
work,   but    knowing   nothing   of    the   language,    or   of    any 
customs   but   those   of   a   Slavic   village,   her   discipline   was 
not   very  effective,   and    Mamie   and    Nicky   played    in    the 
alleys  like  young  outlaws,   teasing  their  heavy-eyed   mother 
into  fretful  scoldings,  and  dazzling  old  Granny  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  world.     It  is  not  very  good  for  a  girl  of 
fifteen  and  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  be  brought  up  solely  by  a 
lazy  mother,  an  overworked  grandmother,  and  a  neighbor- 
hood gang,  and  the  effect  of  this  training  on  their  behavior 
•was  about  what  one  would  expect. 

It  had  even  penetrated  Mrs.  Boushka's  sleepy  intelligence 
that  something  had  better  be  done  with  Mamie  or  she  would 
get  them  into  trouble.  Boys,  she  felt,  could  take  care  of 
themselves.  Mrs.  Boushka  sat  bv  the  kitchen  table  on 


which  were  stacked  the  dishes  of  the  day,  ready  for  Mamie 
to  wash  when  she  came  home  from  school.  Granny  crouched 
on  the  woodbox  resting  her  old  bones  after  collecting 
kindlings  down  by  the  packing  houses. 

"Where  are  the  kids?"  inquired  their  mother,  "School 
oughtta  been  out  long  ago;  Mamie  oughtta  be  here  washing 
them  dishes." 

"She'd  rather  sit  in  school  reading  the  books,  than  come 
home  and  do  dirty  work.  Fine  ladies  don't  like  it,"  cackled 
the  old  lady. 

"Sure.  That's  what  comes  of  schoolin',"  agreed  Mrs. 
Boushka.  "Readin"  and  writin' !  What  does  she  read  ?  And 
what  does  she  write?  She'd  oughtta  get  married.  Kids  like 
Mamie  are  better  off  married — she's  most  sixteen." 

Granny  agreed  with  some  misgivings.  "But  girls  don't 
want  husbands  like  they  used  to.  A  husband  don't  want  a 
book  reader.  He  wants  a  cook,  and  Mamie  can't  cook. 
Mr.  Lusky  here,  he  likes  a  good  soup." 

Mrs.  Boushka  nodded,  "But  he  likes  Mamie  too.  He's 
got  a  good  cigar  store.  Mamie  could  sell  cigars.  What  you 
think,  Granny?" 

Granny  paused  with  still  further  misgivings,  and  then 
answered  what  she  knew  was  the  real,  and  not  the  apparent 
question. 

"Girls  like  the  young  fellas.  They  don't  like  old  boys 
like  Lusky.  I  used  to  like  the  young  fellas."  She  leaned 
back  and  chuckled  in  toothless  reminiscence.  "Remember 
young  Timothy,  him  that  used  to  thresh  on  oU  Niko's 
threshing  floor?  Timothy's  father  and  grandfather,  they 
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u-ere  young  fellas,  those  fellas  were!  The  girls  don't  know 
what  young  fellas  are  nowadays.  Well,  well,  well!"  she 
clucked  to  herself,  "Lusky's  all  right,"  at  which  point  the 
door  opened  and  the  stout  proprietor  of  the  cigar  store,  of 
whom  they  spoke,  entered,  sat  down  with  his  hat  on,  and 
his  collar  off,  and  asked  where  Mamie  was.  The  two 
women  winked  at  each  other. 

"Never  too  old  to  love,"  shrieked  the  old  lady. 
"Mamie's  a  good  kid,  ain't  she?"  simpered  Lusky,  "And 
I  ain't  so  old."  He  pushed  up  his  sleeve  and  exhibited  his 
biceps,  at  which  all  of  them  laughed  loudly,  utterly  ignoring 
the  appearance  of  Steve,  the  other  roomer,  who  had  also 
entered  in  the  meantime  and  seated  himself  in  the  remaining 
chair.  His  presence  was  plainly  not  wanted.  He  was  young, 
on  the  pattern  of  what  is  known  popularly  as  a  "sheik," 
and  he  and  his  landlady  and  Lusky  exchanged  glances  of 
mutual  disgust. 

"Sure  Mamie's  a  good  kid,"  Steve  observed,  joining  un- 
asked into  the  conversation.  "To  good  for  an  old  sport 
like  you." 

Mrs.  Boushka  glared  at  this  intruder  into  her  plans. 
"You  gotta  job  jet?"  she  asked  icily.    "I'll  need  the  room 
rent  on  Friday." 

"You'll  get  it,  don't  you  worry,"  Steve  answered  with 
a  contemptuous  gesture. 

"I  don't  know  where  you  get  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Boushka 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "Mr.  Lusky  here,  he's  got  a  good 
business.  You  don't  need  Mamie  in  your  store  do  you?" 
she  asked,  turning  to  Lusky.  "Mamie's  good  in  school.  She 
can  write  and  figure  swell." 

"Sure  I  need  a  smart  young  kid  in  the  store,  I  was  going 
to  ask  about  Mamie" — at  which  point  the  door  opened  and 
both  children  burst  in,  shouting  with  laughter. 

They  danced  around  the  room  shrieking  with  excitement, 
and  dragging  after  them  what  turned  out  to  be  chickens 
on  the  end  of  two  strings.  Mamie  with  a  gray  chicken 
capered  after  Nicky  with  a  black  one,  and  the  adults  stared 
in  uncomprehending  astonishment  as  the  chickens  were 
dragged  around  the  table,  till  old  Granny  threw  up  her 
apron  and  began  to  laugh.  "Little  bandits!  I've  seen  them 
steal  geese  that  way  in  the  mountains  and  get  shot  for  it  too. 
Granny'll  make  a  stew  for  the  little  bandits."  Steve, 
grasping  the  game,  gave  an  appreciative  snort,  but  to  Lusky 
and  Mrs.  Boushka  the  matter  had  to  be  explained. 

"We  didn't  steal  'em,"  said  Nicky,  "we  just  dragged  our 
strings  with  corn  on  the  end,  and  it  ain't  our  fault,  is  it, 
if  they  got  greedy  and  swallowed  'em?    You'd  oughtta  seen 
them  come  stepping  along  when  they'd  swallowed  the  corn 
and  we  pulled  the  strings!"  and   the  two  children  goose- 
stepped  ludicrously  in  imitation  of  the  hapless  chickens  so 
that  even  the  slow-witted  Lusky  was  obliged  to  laugh. 
"I'll  put  a  bay  leaf  in  the  stew,"  cackled  Granny. 
"And  an  onion,"  advised  Lusky. 

"Who  asked  you  to  eat  our  stew?  They're  our  chickens." 
answered  Mamie  pertly,  adding  with  a  shy  glance:  "Steve 
can  have  some  of  my  chicken." 

This,  under  the  circumstances,  was,  of  course,  a  most 
unfortunate  remark  to  make.  Mrs.  Boushka  leaned  over 
and  twitched  Mamie's  arm  angrily. 

"You  give  that  chicken  to  Granny  and  you  wash  them 
dishes,"  she  snapped.  "Mamie's  a  good  little  housekeeper," 
she  explained  eagerly  turning  to  Lusky,  "But  girls  are  silly 
and  need  someone  to  handle  them." 

It  was  plain  enough  to  her  audience  whose  handling  she 
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considered  would  be  suitable  for  Mamie.  Lusky  assumed  a 
self  conscious  air,  Mamie's  color  heightened  and  she  turned 
her  back  saucily  on  her  elderly  admirer  as  she  went  at  the 
dishes.  Steve  gave  the  company  a  cynical  glance,  and  even 
Granny  looked  uncomfortable.  She  and  her  friends  had 
all  been  married  as  a  matter  of  course  at  sixteen,  and  to 
older  men  of  means,  instead  of  young  ne'er-do-wells,  if  such 
a  match  could  be  managed  by  their  elders.  She  had  no 
logical  complaint  against  her  daughter-in-law,  if  she  pursued 
the  same  method  which  had  united  her  to  the  excellent 
Mike.  Nevertheless  a  vague  presentiment  told  the  old  lady, 
whose  feelings  were  fairly  acute,  that  the  system  would  not 
work  with  Mamie  as  it  had  worked  with  her,  and  that  her 
granddaughter  would  not  relinquish  her  hold  upon  the 
Steves  of  her  day,  as  she  herself  had  dutifully  bade  farewell 

to  the  Timothys  of  her  own. 

•-  f 

THE  awkward  pause  was  broken  by  Steve:  "I  seen 
something  like  that  chicken  stunt  in  a  show.  A  rube 
turn  it  was." 

"That's  where  I  seen  it,"  giggled  Nicky,  looking  doubt- 
fully at  his  mother.  "That's  why  I  tried  it." 

"You  taking  good  money  to  go  to  shows?"  snapped  his 
exasperated  mother. 

"I  didn't  take  no  money,"  explained  Nicky,  "I  just  takes 
a  pillow,  and  I  walks  up  to  the  office  and  I  says,  'Properties 
wanted  for  the  stage,'  I  says.  And  the  fella  let  me  in,  and 
then  I  took  the  pillow  up  to  the  front  and  sat  on  it  and 
saw  the  show."  Steve  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter,  in 
which  the  others  joined — especially  Granny,  when  it  had 
been  explained  to  her.  She  chuckled  gayly  over  her  grand- 
son's cleverness. 

"Granny's  little  bandit.  Like  his  father,  always  up  to 
tricks.  I  wish  we  had  some  sauerkraut  to  go  with  the 
chickens,"  she  mused  on  from  her  wood  box,  busily  picking 
the  feathers  from  the  captured  fowls  as  she  spoke. 

"I'll  get  you  some,"  shouted  Nicky  starting  up,  eager  for 
fresh  outlets  for  his  energy. 

"We  ain't  got  no  money  for  sauerkraut,"  answered  his 
mother,  still  out  of  sorts. 

"I  don't  need  no  money  and  I  won't  steal  it  either.  I 
thought  up  a  way,"  returned  Nicky,  rummaging  in  the  cup- 
board for  an  old  knife  as  he  spoke. 

Steve  looked  him  over  critically  and  took  out  a  silver 
dollar.  "I  bet  you  one  simoleon  you  don't  get  no  kraut 
without  paying  for  it,  or  without  getting  caught." 

"I  bet  I  do,"  shouted  Nicky,  running  out  of  the  door 
with  no  further  interference  from  his  mother.  The  sight 
of  a  dollar  always  exercised  a  wonderfully  quieting  effect 
upon  her  scruples. 

"If  Nicky's  going  somewhere,  I'm  going  too,"  announced 
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Mamie,  thoroughly  sick  of  her  desultory  dish  washing.  "I 
bet  he's  going  to  another  show,  and  it  ain't  fair,  with  me 
washing  dishes." 

"Wantta  go  to  a  show?"  asked  Lusky  with  surprising 
briskness.  "I'll  take  you  to  a  show." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  a  show  with  you,"  returned  Mamie, 
paying  no  heed  to  her  mother's  darkening  looks,  "I  want  to 
dance  in  a  show  myself"- — with  which  remark,  she  began 
to  dance  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  waving  her  dish  towel 
like  a  scarf  and  whining,  "Where's  my  sweetie  hiding?" 
through  her  nose  in  the  best  vaudeville  style. 

Both  men  watched  her  with  interest,  and  then  Steve,  in 
defiance  of  his  hostile  audience,  rose  and  joined  her  in  "jazz" 
dips  and  posturing,  ignoring  the  jealous  and  uneasy  glances 
of  Mr.  Lusky,  and  the  angry  gaze  of  Mrs.  Boushka,  until 
the  latter  rose  from  her  chair  and  snatched  Mamie  away 
from  him. 

"You  let  go  o'  my  kid,  teachin'  all  this  foolishness  and 
the  same  to  Nicky.  You  pay  your  room  rent,  and  you  get 
out.  You're  no  good.  Mamie'll  be  glad  to  go  to  a  show 
with  you,  Mr.  Lusky,"  she  added  somewhat  lamely,  and 
shoving  Mamie  ahead  of  her  with  a  disgusted  push,  she  left 
the  kitchen,  slamming  the  door  behind  her.  Presently  the 
wail  "Gran-ny,  Gran-ny!"  was  heard  in  Mamie's  voice 
from  the  rear,  and  old  Granny  left  her  chicken  picking,  and 
hobbled  grunting  after  them  to  play  her  usual  role  of  im- 
partial chairman  in  the  Boushka  family. 

THE  two  men  were  now  left  alone  in  the  kitchen.  Each 
sat  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  his  hat  resting  on  his  neck, 
.•and  stared  ahead  in  surly  silence.  This  was  finally  broken 
by  Lusky  who  remarked,  "You  act  flush  with  your  dollars 
•  all  right."  To  this  Steve  snapped,  "What's  it  to  you?" 

"And  you  don't  work  for  it  neither.  I  have  to  work  for 
my  money,"  Lusky  went  on. 

"Selling  cigars  ain't  work,  a  kid  can  do  it,"  sneered  Steve. 

"What  you  know  about  it?"  returned  Lusky  angrily, 
*tung  into  defense  of  his  business  ability. 

"I  know  enough  to  know  you  don't  get  the  trade," 
^answered  Steve. 

"Ever  thought  of  trying  a  few  poker  tables  in  the  back 
-of  your  place,  to  attract  customers?" 

"I'm  going  to  get  Mamie  down  in  my  store.  She's  a 
pretty  kid.  She'll  attract  customers,"  was  Lusky's  flat 
announcement. 

"Nicky'd  do  you  more  good  than  Mamie,"  answered 
'Steve,  jingling  his  keys  reflectively.  "Mamie'd  get  the  fellas 
'in  the  store  all  right,  but  how  d'you  know  she'd  sell  'em 
cigars?  A  girl  don't  have  to.  She  can  get  her  shows  and 
"her  joy  rides  without  selling  cigars;  Nicky'd  go  in  the 
"business  and  make  money  for  you.  Mamie'd  make  it  for 
herself;  she  wouldn't  be  in  business  for  your  health,  and 
don't  you  forget  it." 

Lusky  stirred  a  bit  uneasily  at  this. 

"Are  you  thinking  of  marrying  the  kid  and  giving  her 
the  legal  right  to  waste  your  money?  No  fool  like  an  old 
fool,"  persisted  Steve. 

"None  o'  your  business  who  I  marry,"  rejoined  Lusky 
with  a  sulky  shrug. 

Steve  leaned  over  to  him  eagerly.  "See  here,  Lusky.  You 
leave  Mamie  alone,  and  I'll  help  you  to  a  thing  or  two  with 
Nicky.  He's  a  smart  kid.  Look  at  what  he  gets  away  with. 
Get  him  trained  and  ya  got  a  business  man.  Get  Mamie 
trained,  and  what  ya  got?" 


"I  got  Mamie,"  chuckled  Lusky  with  a  leer. 

"No  ya  ain't.  Not  on  your  life  you  ain't  got  Mamie," 
rejoined  Steve  quickly,  "Married  or  unmarried,  you  ain't 
got  Mamie  except  her  upkeep.  Girls  chase  around  with  the 
young  guys  and  don't  you  forget  it.  An  old  boy  like  you 
would  just  pay  her  overhead." 

"Well,  what's  your  idea  about  Nicky?"  inquired  Lusky, 
reluctant,  but  uneasy  over  the  picture  of  a  young  spend- 
thrift wife. 

"I  could  teach  Nicky  a  good  poker  game.  They  learn 
quick  when  they're  young.  I  learned  younger  than  him 
myself,"  explained  Steve. 

"What  good's  it  done  ya  if  ya  did?"  demanded  Lusky, 
thinking  that  he  had  now  made  a  point. 

Steve  looked  behind  him,  lit  a  cigarette  with  elaborate 
nonchalance,  and  drew  a  hard  wad  of  bills  from  his  pocket. 
He  smoothed  them  out,  counted  them  before  Lusky's 
fascinated  eyes,  and  replaced  them  in  his  pocket.  "Fifty 
berries.  Not  so  bad  for  one  evening,  eh?"  he  commented 
while  Lusky  continued  to  stare  in  a  dazzled  fashion  at  the 
pocket  where  the  bills  had  disappeared. 

"You'd  come  in  on  a  percentage  basis,"  Steve  volunteered. 
"I'd  teach  him,  and  fix  it  up  with  you.  Nothing  phoney 
about  it.  Play  one  jump  ahead  of  the  other  guy,  is  all  you 
have  to  do,  and  Nicky  could  all  right.  He's  full  of  tricks 
already.  Hear  him  laughing  out  there?  I  bet  his  gag 
worked." 

AT  this  point  Nicky  burst  into  the  room  shouting, 
"Gran-ny.  Where's  Granny?"  and  as  he  shouted,  he 
waved  a  carton  of  sauerkraut  in  the  air.  His  commotion 
brought  the  rest  of  the  family  peering  through  the  door, 
and  Nicky  went  on  hilariously,  "I  got  the  kraut  at  Tony's 
delicatessen,  and  I  didn't  steal  it,  and  I  didn't  buy  it,  and 
Steve  owes  me  a  dollar,  don't  you,  Steve  ?  See.  This  is  how 
I  got  it."  From  his  pocket  he  produced  an  angle  worm, 
which  he  laid  elaborately  on  the  table,  his  auditors  backing 
off  in  some  alarm  from  its  unexpected  appearance.  "See 
through  it,  Steve?"  giggled  Nicky  walking  around  the  table 
and  ecstatically  poking  his  worm. 

"You  sure  got  me,  kid,"  confessed  Steve.  "I  seen  trained 
dogs  and  wise  birds  in  my  time,  but  an  angle  worm  with  a 
college  education  is  a  new  one.  How's  it  done?" 

The  method,  as  volubly  explained  by  Nicky,  turned  out 
to  be  simple  but  effective.  He  had  ordered  a  quart  of  sauer- 
kraut, and  while  Tony's  back  was  turned,  had  inserted  the 
worm  he  had  just  dug.  This,  he  had  exhibited  in  righteous 
indignation  to  the  owner  of  the  delicatessen,  and  with  a 
grand  air  had  walked  out,  threatening  to  tell  the  owner  of 
the  rival  store  of  the  undesirable  character  of  his  wares. 
To  purchase  his  silence,  the  distracted  shopkeeper  had  pressed 
upon  him  a  quart  of  fresh  sauerkraut  as  a  gift,  and  promised 
to  empty  out  his  kraut  tubs  and  purchase  further  supplies 
from  a  more  reliable  dealer. 

Steve  listened  delightedly  to  this  recital,  flipped  the  dollar 
over  to  Nicky,  and  remarked  to  Lusky  in  an  undertone, 
"What  did  I  tell  ya?  Ain't  he  got  the  bean  on  him?"  Then 
to  Nicky,  "Wantta  learn  a  game?  A  game  the  big  guys 
play?"  and  at  Nicky's  delighted  assent,  he  drew  up  to  the 
table,  took  a  pack  of  cards  and  some  chips  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  began  to  explain  the  principles  of  draw  poker. 

"You  know  what  a  flush  is,  don't  you,  Nicky?  And  three 
of  a  kind?  That  beats  two  pair,"  and  he  illustrated  by 
laying  out  his  cards  on  the  table. 
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"Sure,"  said  Nicky.  "I  seen  'em  play  that  game  down 
to  Grogan's,  lots  o'  times."  He  hung  over  the  table  breathing 
excitedly  while  Steve  gave  further  instructions,  deftly 
shuffled  the  cards,  and  dealt  them  for  a  trial  game.  Mamie 
looked  over  Steve's  shoulder.  Granny  picked  her  chickens 
industriously,  and  Lusky  and  Mrs.  Boushka  gazed  heavily 
on,  disapproving,  but  nevertheless  profoundly  impressed  by 
Steve's  dollar  so  carelessly  besto\ved. 

"I  want  three,"  shouted  Nicky.  Then  "I  raise  ya,  Steve, 
I  raise  ya  five." 

"Listen  to  the  kid  bluffing,"  chuckled  Steve  to  Lusky. 
"All  right.  I  call  ya,  kid.  Show  your  hand."  Nicky  shouted 
with  laughter,  exhibited  a  full  house,  and  swept  in  the  chips. 

"See  what  I  had,  Steve?  See  what  I  had,  Granny?  He 
thought  I  didn't  have  nothing,  and  I  trimmed  him." 

Steve  laughed  and  turned  to  Lusky.  "Did  ya  ever  see 
the  beat  of  that  kid  ?"  he  asked  as  he  re-dealt. 

Nicky  began  to  giggle  as  he  peered  at  his  cards.  "Raise 
ya  ten,  Steve." 

"Is  it  beginner's  luck,  or  are  ya  bluffing  me?"  asked 
Steve,  looking  keenly  at  him  as  he  laid  down  twenty  chips. 
Nicky  called,  drew  two  cards,  and  with  a  flushed  face  shoved 
all  his  chips  into  the  center  of  the  table. 

"All  right,  I  guess  ya  caught  'em,"  admitted  Steve,  hesi- 
tating slightly.  "Take  the  pot,  but  let's  see  what  ya  got, 
kid." 

Nicky  began  to  shriek,  and  dance  around  the  room. 
"Didn't  have  nothin'  but  one  pair.  Bluffed  Steve  and  got 
the  pot!  Bluffed  Steve  and  got  the  pot!"  and  he  rushed  to 
old  Granny  and  hugged  her.  The  others  looked  on  doubt- 
fully at  these  mysterious  proceedings,  and  Steve  murmured, 
"He's  got  a  poker  face  already.  Even  bluffed  me.  Better 
have  that  kid  in  your  business,  Lusky.  He'd  skin  the  hide 
off  an  elephant." 

SUDDENLY  Mamie  ran  to  the  door.  "It  sounds  like 
little  Sadie  Sokol  cryin'  out  there.  What's  the  matter 
with  Sadie?" — and  she  ushered  in  a  very  forlorn  little  girl, 
who  was  crying  dismally. 

"I  lost  my  black  chicken,"  she  sobbed.  "My  little  pet 
chicken.  He  was  so  cute,  and  I  guess  the  dogs  got  him.  I 
liked  my  chicken  better  than  anything  in  the  world,"  she 
wailed  on  Mamie's  shoulder. 

At  this  tragedy  the  room  suddenly  became  very  still.  Old 
Granny  stopped  her  busy  occupation  and  tried  to  spread  her 
apron  over  the  disorder  on  the  floor.  Nicky's  wild  joy  over 
his  successful  game  was  instantly  checked,  and  he  stood 
frozen  with  alarm  and  regret.  Mamie  managed  to  combine 
sympathy  with  discretion,  by  throwing  her  arms  around 
Sadie  and  making  her  turn  her  back  to  the  woodbox  and  its 
incriminating  evidence. 

"I'll  get  you  another  chicken,"  promised  Nicky  eagerly, 
when  he  could  collect  himself. 

"My  father  says  it's  no  use,  the  dogs  get  "em." 

"Then  I'll  get  you  a  dog,"  cried  Nicky  even  more  enthusi- 
astic, but  Sadie's  head  shook  in  despair. 

"I  liked  my  little  chicken  so  much.  He  followed  me 
around  and  everything,"  she  sobbed.  Mamie  was  almost  in 
tears  herself  by  this  time,  and  with  her  arms  around  the 
sorrowing  Sadie,  went  out  with  her,  while  Nicky  watched 
them  ruefully  and  then  cast  his  eyes  around  the  room  in 
meditation.  In  the  corner  stood  two  fire  extinguishers. 
Towards  these  he  marched,  picked  them  up  and  started  out 
the  door  with  them. 


"Where  ya  going,  kid?"  asked  Steve. 

"I'm  goin'  to  get  Sadie  a  chicken,"  answered  Nicky  stoutly. 

"Don't  you  shoot  chickens  with  that  truck  you  got  and 
get  us  into  trouble,"  warned  his  mother. 

"I  ain't  goin  to  shoot  no  chickens,"  he  assured  her,  and 
trudged  out  of  the  door. 

Steve  turned  to  the  group  apologetically,  "I  would  have 
paid  for  the  kid's  chicken,  but  I  want  to  see  what  Nicky 
will  do.  He's  made  for  big  business,  that  kid  is." 

"He's  made  to  be  a  crook,"  declared  Lusky  suddenly 
rousing. 

"That's  just  what  I  say,"  agreed  Steve,  "He's  made  for 
business  on  a  large  scale.  It  pays  little  fellas  like  you  to  be 
honest.  The  big  boys  don't  have  to  be'.  He'll  be  busting 
Wall  Street  some  day,  that  kid  will." 

"It's  not  such  good  business  to  pay  for  a  chicken  when 
you  don't  have  to,"  returned  Lusky  grumpily. 

"Oh  well,"  laughed  Steve,  "Every  guy  has  his  soft  spot. 
Even  the  biggest  of  them  don't  like  to  see  the  girls  cry. 
Sometimes  it  takes  more  than  a  chicken  to  stop  them,  but 
the  idea's  the  same." 

But  Mr.  Lusky  had  been  thinking  his  slow  thoughts 
while  all  this  was  going  on,  and  had  decided  that  it  would 
not  do  to  have  a  business  partner  who  was  quite  so  sharp. 

"He  might  pick  the  cash  drawer.  I'd  rather  have  Mamie," 
he  announced  suddenly. 

"Sure  you  would,"  agreed  Mrs.  Boushka  in  a  relieved 
tone.  "Mamie'd  work  swell  for  you,  Mr.  Lusky." 

"Ain't  I  told  you  to  keep  your  hands  off  Mamie?"  snarled 
Steve,  fiercely,  half  rising  from  his  chair.  "Are  you  going 
to  let  that  cute  little  girl  sell  tobacco  to  a  bunch  of  bums  in 
that  old  fool's  store?"  he  asked,  turning  to  her  mother. 

"I  figure  to  marry  Mamie,"  went  on  Mr.  Lusky 
imperturbably. 

Mrs.  Boushka  rose  with  an  alacrity  she  had  not  hitherto 
shown. 

"Mamie'll  be  pleased  to  marry  you,  Mr.  Lusky,"  she 
said  delightedly.  "She'll  make  a  good  little  wife." 

Steve  confronted  them.  "I'll  see  you  all  in  hell  first,"  he 
shouted,  showing  his  teeth. 

"He  wants  her  himself,"  went  on  the  star  roomer,  gazing 
at  vacancy. 

"You're  a  crook,  get  out  of  my  house,"  screamed  Mrs. 
Boushka. 

"If  I'm  a  crook,  I  know  it,  and  that's  more  than  you  can 
say,"  shouted  Steve.  "Marrying  off  that  cute  kid  to  old 
Jumbo!  If  it  comes  to  buying  her,  I  can  pay  more  than  he 
can.  How  much  do  you  want  for  her?"  and  he  took  his 
wad  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  began  counting  them  off 
to  Mrs.  Boushka,  who  gazed  at  the  money  speechless,  while 
Mr.  Lusky  looked  on  in  growing  uneasiness. 

At  this  point  the  door  opened  abruptly,  and  a  policeman 
entered  shoving  Nicky  in  front  of  him.  Nicky  was  trying 
to  look  very  independent  and  manly,  but  his  furtive  glances 
at  Steve  implored  him  for  some  cue  as  to  how  he  was  to 
meet  this  new  emergency. 

"Here's  your  kid  trying  to  make  out  he's  the  agent  for 
fire  extinguishers  stolen  out  of  Casey's  barber  shop,"  said 
the  officer.  "There's  been  a  good  many  complaints  and  it 
looks  like  Nicky  was  the  thief.  Can't  you  raise  your  kids? 
What'd  you  steal  'em  for,  Nicky?"  he  asked  shaking  the  boy 
slightly  by  the  shoulder. 

"I  had  to  have  the  money,"  answered  Nicky  after  a  pause, 
hanging  down  his  head. 
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"What  for?" 

"To  buy  a  present,"  was  the  still  more  embarrassed  reply. 

"A  kid  sweetheart,  hey?  What  she  stick  you  for?  A 
diamond  tyrara?"  laughed  the  policeman. 

"She  wanted  a  hen !"  answered  Nicky,  too  distressed  for 
the  moment  to  do  anything  but  tell  the  truth. 

"A  hen !"  shouted  the  policeman,  and  threw  back  his  head 
for  a  laugh,  when  his  eyes  happened  to  fall  on  poor  scared 
Granny  vainly  trying  to  hide  the  chicken  feathers  behind 
the  woodbox.  He  walked  over,  kicked  them  with  his  foot, 
and  then  rummaging  among  the  kindlings  he  produced  the 
ill-fated  black  chicken  partly  plucked,  and  he  held  it  up 
accusingly.  "It  looks  like  one  of  old  Sokol's  hens.  He  said 
his  kid  was  crying  like  hell  because  she  lost  it.  So  you 
pinched  the  wrong  hen,  hey?  and  then  tried  to  sell  stolen 
goods  to  pay  her  back?  Is  that  it?"  he  asked  Nicky. 

"It's  that  fella  who  teaches  him  wrong,"  screamed  Mrs. 
Boushka,  pointing  at  Steve.  "I  bet  he  stole  them  things 
himself,  and  got  Nicky  to  sell  'em.  That's  what  I  bet," 
and  she  shook  her  fist  in  Steve's  face. 

Steve  nodded,  "She's  right.  That's  what  I  did,"  he  said 
quietly  to  the  policeman. 

A  blank  silence  fell  on  the  room.  The  entire  Boushka 
family  gazed  at  Steve  with  dropping  jaws.  Lusky's  face 
relaxed  in  a  contented  smile,  but  Mamie's  and  Nicky's 
astonishment  melted  into  adoration  as  they  edged  toward 
their  hero,  now  doubly  dear. 

The  policeman  stared  at  Steve  incredulously.  "You  and 
I  ain't  strangers,  Steve,"  he  said,  "and  you've  been  up  to 
plenty  of  meanness.  But  a  coupla  tin  cans  out  of  a  barber 
shop  ain't  your  style  of  graft.  It's  hard  to  believe  it  of  you. 
Did  he  steal  'em, "Nicky?" 

Nicky  gazed  at  Steve  without  answering.  He  did  not 
know  what  his  idol  wanted  him  to  say. 

"Sure  I  stole  'em,  and  got  you  to  peddle  'em,  and  don't 
you  forget  it,"  interposed  Steve.  "I'll  tell  that  to  the  judge. 
He'll  believe  it  fast  enough,"  he  added  with  some  bitterness. 

As  the  two  men  moved  toward  the  door,  Nicky,  who 
could  bear  the  strain  no  longer,  ran  after  them.  "He  didn't 
steal  'em,"  he  cried,  "I  stole  'em  myself.  You  know  I  did. 


You  stay  here  and  take  care  of  Mamie.  He  threw  himself 
on  Steve's  arm  dragging  him  back,  and  Mamie  flung  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  sobbing  convulsively.  But  Mrs. 
Boushka  snatched  a  child  with  each  hand  and  dragged  them 
back,  shaking  them  roughly. 

Steve  nodded  to  the  officer,  "I  stole  the  fire-killers.  Don't 
you  worry.  But  this  kid's  right  to  be  scared  about  his  sister. 
Don't  let  'em  marry  her  off  to  that  old  stiff  while  I'm  gone, 
will  ya?  It's  only  the  workhouse,  Mamie,"  he  called  to  the 
girl,  "I'll  come  back  and  marry  ya,  I  promise  ya  I  will." 

"Swell  husband  you'd  make,"  remarked  the  policeman 
with  a  laugh. 

"As  good  as  that  fat  alligator  they're  wishing  on  to  her," 
rejoined  Steve,  flushing  hotly.  "If  he  lays  a  damned  finger 
on  her,  I'll  blow  up  his  tobacco  joint  and  him  in  it.  Except 
for  Granny,  I'm  the  only  friend  these  kids  'a  got,  and  they 
know  it." 

"Then  they're  sure  outta  luck,"  remarked  the  policeman 
dryly,  adding  with  more  kindness,  "I  don't  see  through  your 
game,  but  I'll  look  after  the  kids.  I  promise  you  that." 

"I  can  look  after  my  own  kids,"  was  Mrs.  Boushka's 
furious  parting  shot.  "He's  a  thief,  and  I  won't  let  my  kids 
be  like  him." 

"No.  I  don't  advise  any  kids  to  be  like  me,"  was  Steve's 
bitter  response  as  the  door  closed. 

Mamie  had  in  the  meantime  torn  herself  from  her  mother, 
and  she  and  Nicky  clung  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"Don't  cry,  Mamie,"  comforted  Nicky.  "He'll  come 
back." 

"He'd  better  not,"  shouted  their  mother. 

"He's  a  dirty  bum,"  commented  Lusky  as  he  tilted  back 
comfortably  in  his  chair. 

"He  is  not.  He's  the  swellest  fella  I  know,"  sobbed 
Mamie  in  hot  defense. 

"He's  a  crook,"  pursued  Lusky,  cocking  his  derby  over 
one  eye,  but  otherwise  unmoved. 

"Well  if  he's  a  crook,  then  I  wantta  be  a  crook,"  an- 
nounced Nicky.  "He's  the  best  guy  in  the  world.  When  I 
grow  up,  I'm  goin'  to  be — just — like — Steve!  ' 


Joe  Chimneyman 

By  EDWIN  FORD  PIPER 

"Joe  Bohack!     Hey!     You  never  fixed  my  flue — 
Six  weeks!" 

"Well,  after  wait  so  long,  I  know 
You're   mad   on    me,   an'   break    my   promise,   too." 

"So?" 

"I    got    drunk.      You   wouldn't   want   me   drunk 
A-workin'    on    your    roof." 

"All    forty   days?"' 
"Yes, — no.     I  been  in  hospital  two  times." 

"So?" 

"Yes,    I'm   drunk   an'   workin"   on   the   chimneys. 
Come  friends  to  watch  an'  see  me  when   I  fall. 
Say  'No,  not  yet — ain't  tumble  yet,'  in  voice 
Like   mending   nerves  on   saucepan ;   footstep  miss, 
Go  slip,  slide,  whissh,  bu-ump, — and  satisfy." 

"Hurt  much  ?" 

"Bust  arm,  lame  back — thassall. 
And  helper  laugh,  and  ladder  is  too  heavy. 
I  come  tomorrow,  fix  "er  anyhow." 


Where  Are  the  Pre-War  Radicals? 

A  rejoinder  by  FREDERICK  C.  HOWE 

Mr.  Hoive  was  asked  by  the  editors  of  The  Survey  to  review  the  symposium  of 
opinions  in  our  February  issue  on  the  question;  "Where  Are  the  Pre-War  Radi- 
cals?"— a  question  inspired  by  his  recent  book  reviewed  in  The  Survey  December 
last,  entitled  The  Confessions  of  a  Reformer. 


'OU  have  asked  me  to  make  rejoinder  to  the 
discussion  on  "Where  Are  the  Pre-war 
Radicals?"  which  appeared  in  your  February 
issue.  One  thing  is  evident:  there  is  no  single 
answer  to  the  question.  Yet  as  I  reflect  on 
the  contributions  of  the  twenty-four  who 
responded  to  the  roll  call,  it  seems  that  the  majority  are 
living  their  own  lives  today  as  they  probably  lived  them 
before  the  war.  They  are  following  their  own  enthusiasms. 
They  are  finding  their  own  happiness  in  their  own  in- 
dividualistic ways.  That  I  think  is  a  safe  haven  for  any 
man.  Possibly  the  safest  haven  of  all.  Possibly  if  the  entire 
American  people  were  to  follow  its  own  individual  desires 
we  would  be  a  happier  America,  possibly  a  more  richly 
endowed  America,  a  more  quickly  reformed  America. 

Maybe  if  every  man  were  planting  and  weeding  his  own 
garden  instead  of  looking  through  the  knot-hole  of  the  fence 
upon  his  neighbor's  back  yard  we  would  grow  more  flowers. 
Possibly  too  if  we  biologically  followed  our  own  wants  and 
instincts  we  would  correct  quite  naturally  even  the  economic 
and  political  wrongs  of  the  world. 

For  myself,  I  was  quite  fifty  years  of  age  before  I  had 
the  courage  to  believe  that  I  had  any  right  to  live  my  own 
life,  to  do  what  I  chose.  "I  was  my  brother's  keeper." 
Not  a  keeper  of  his  personal  morals  or  habits.  I  somehow 
escaped  from  that.  I  was  never  much  interested  in  making 
man  over,  in  regulatory  legislation  of  any  kind.  Liberty, 
political,  economic,  personal,  was  the  thing  I  most  wanted. 
And  I  think,  but  I  am  not  wholly  sure  about  this,  that  I 
wanted  the  same  kind  of  liberty  for  everyone  else. 

I  AM  writing  this  from  Paris.  One  can  better  see  the 
forest  when  one  is  not  among  the  trees.  One  of  the 
outstanding  things  of  this  old  world  is  the  absence  here  of 
any  groups  that  correspond  to  our  own  reformers.  Europe 
accepts  people  as  they  are.  It  accepts  their  vices  and  their 
virtues.  The  churches  are  not  concerned  with  personal  re- 
form. Nor  are  the  people.  There  are  probably  more  reform 
organizations  in  the  city  of  Boston  than  there  are  in  any 
country  of  Europe ;  I  was  tempted  to  say,  in  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

Morris  Hillquit  gives  us,  in  his  contribution,  what  seems 
almost  a  parody  on  the  American  pre-war  reformer. 

There  was  [he  says]  an  endless  variety  of  him.  Anti-graft 
crusaders  in  politics  and  settlement  workers  in  social  endeavor; 
"muck-rakers"  in  journalism  and  anti-fundamentalists  in  re- 
ligion ;  devotees  of  free  love  and  teachers  of  birth  control ; 
modernists  in  literature  and  art;  pacifists,  feminists  and  anti- 
vivisectionists ;  opponents  of  lynching  and  prison  reformers ; 
Irish  sympathizers  and  politicians  who  had  fallen  out  with  the 


boss;  men  with  flowing  ties  and  pioneers  of  the  female  boh; 
iconoclasts,  malcontents,  sentimentalists  and  faddists  of  all 
imaginable  and  unimaginable  hues,  were  equally  listed  as 
"radicals"  by  our  discriminating  press  and  enlightened  official- 
dom on  a  par  with  the  Socialist,  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  con- 
servative union  leader  during  a  strike. 

This  seems  an  appalling  catalog.  But  the  fact  is  Mr. 
Hillquit  has  scarcely  begun  the  enumeration.  We  are  all 
reformers,  we  all  want  change  of  some  kind,  and  we  want 
it  by  legislation.  Reform  is  a  universal  passion  with  us.  As 
a  people  we  will  not  let  either  people  or  institutions  alone. 
Preachers,  teachers,  five  thousand  women's  clubs,  a  hundred 
nation-wide  organizations  for  bettering  morals — not  to  speak 
of  every  shade  of  political  and  economic  thought,  all  have 
a  following.  In  every  large  city  there  are  one  or  more 
reform  organizations  in  every  block.  There  is  a  vast  army 
of  men  and  women  who  make  their  living  out  of  looking 
after  other  people.  The  colleges  are  turning  them  out  by 
the  hundreds.  They  have  little  interest  in  making  money; 
they  seem  lost  when  divorced  from  some  cause.  Not  content 
with  our  own  contentment  we  go  out  to  every  people  in  the 
world  and  strive  to  make  them  conform  to  our  image.  We 
want  to  remake  China.  We  dislike  Japan  because  she  prefers 
her  own  ways  to  our  own.  We  hate  Russia  because  she  will 
not  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hughes.  We 
have  lost  sympathy  for  France  and  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many because  they  were  different  and  persist  in  their  own 
evil  ways. 

Everyone  is  a  reformer  in  America.  Bankers  and 
Bolshevists,  preachers  and  agnostics,  conservatives  and 
radicals,  wets  and  drys,  anti-feminists  and  feminists.  There 
are  millions  of  us. 

Why? 

IF  I  could  answer  this  question  I  should  know  something 
profoundly  satisfying.  Yet  I  think  the  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  our  evangelical  background.  Our  generation  in 
its  childhood  was  deeply  saturated  with  the  idea  of  sin ;  sin 
in  ourselves,  sin  in  the  other  fellow.  We  cannot  shake  off 
the  impressions  made  on  us  in  the  Sunday  School,  in  the 
prayer-meeting,  in  the  revival  by  the  exhorter.  We  have  a 
Moody  and  Sankey  complex.  We  carry  our  Sunday  School 
impressions  into  all  of  our  activities.  We  want  to  change 
people,  not  institutions.  Something  like  this  lies  back  of 
prohibition,  censorship.  It  even  lies  back  of  our  attitude 
toward  political  and  economic  change.  The  progressive 
movement,  the  liberal  movement,  the  radical  movement,  all 
were  largely  moralistic.  The  boss  was  a  bad  man.  The 
immigrants  were  bad  people.  They  did  not  worship  our 
God,  or  in  our  way.  In  politics  we  sought  to  regulate,  not 
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to  end  abuse.  We  created  commissions,  endless  commissions, 
railroad,  public  utility,  labor,  banking  commissions  to 
regulate  bad  men.  We  passed  anti-trust  laws  to  regulate 
monopoly.  We  set  district  attorneys  at  work  to  put  men  in 
jail.  Our  war  propaganda  was  moral.  Our  peace  ideals 
were  moral.  Europe  took  the  former  as  a  joke.  It  took  the 
latter  almost  as  a  sign  of  political  infantilism. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  awakened  by  foreign  missions  more  than 
by  any  other  reform.  To  make  China  and  Japan  worship 
our  God  was  to  him  the  most  important  cause  in  the  world. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  at  heart  an  evangelical  reformer. 
So  also  was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  exhorted  men  to  be 
good.  It  is  this  evangelical  psychology  in  America  that 
explains  its  universality.  Bankers  are  reformers.  They 
finance  cathedrals  as  they  finance  the  anti-saloon  league. 
And  they  keep  well-filled  cellars.  Cathedrals  and  prohibition 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Mexico,  Haiti  or  San  Domingo. 
We  think  we  can  change  America  and  even  the  world  by 
the  force  of  righteousness.  Mr.  Sumner  of  New  York  and 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler  of  Washington  are  cross-sections  of 
America.  We  are  trying  on  the  political  state  the  precepts 
of  Billy  Sunday.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  bad  men,  not  bad 
institutions.  We  tried  first  to  convert  men,  then  to  regulate 
them,  then  to  put  them  in  prison.  But  we  never  questioned 
property,  privilege,  monopoly.  We  want  to  change  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men  rather  than  to  end  the  causes  of 
wrong-doing.  \Ve  want  to  punish  the  thief,  rather  than 
lock  our  doors  against  him.  Property  is  sacrosanct.  This 
too  is  part  of  our  childish,  our  infantile  teachings.  Be  good 
and  you  will  prosper  was  the  essence  of  the  last  century 
admonitions,  the  admonitions  of  our  childhood.  To  be  rich 
was  a  virtue.  It  was  a  sign  of  divine  approval.  The  pos- 
session of  wealth  still  enjoys  a  moral,  almost  a  religious 
sanctity. 

There  were  few  realists  in  American  reform,  few 
fundamentalists.  We  were  evangelists.  I  think  the  failure 
of  pre-war  reform  is  explained  by  this  fact. 

The  war  shook  us  out  of  this  psychology.  We  have  not 
yet  found  a  new  identification  to  take  its  place. 

My  comments  on  evangelicalism  will  be  misunderstood. 
But  no  matter.  Sam  Jones  of  Toledo  preached  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  years.  Toledo  is  a  religious  town  of  undisputed  New 
England  traditions.  Toledo  hooted  the  Golden  Rule.  It 
would  not  hear  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Mr.  Wilson 
gave  Europe  his  Fourteen  Points.  Clemenceau  spoke  of 
them  with  scorn  and  the  Peace  Conference  smiled  approval. 

That  is  why  I  have  not  been  able  to  become  interested  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  Our  entry  would  hurt  Europe,  not 
help  it.  American  idealism  would  be  at  best  a  smoke-screen. 
America  is  distrusted  and  discredited  now,  discredited  be- 
cause we  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  Every  European 
knows  and  already  fears  the  American  dollar.  I  know 
of  few  Europeans  who  have  any  faith  in  anything  else 
American. 

I  recognize  the  fine  humanitarianism  in  the  suggestion  of 
John  Haynes  Holmes  that  our  liberalism  is  now  interested 
in  internationalism.  By  that,  I  assume,  he  means  interest 
in  the  radical  movements  of  Europe.  But  most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  America  can  set  right  the  wrongs  of  Europe.  I 
find  no  comforting  evidence  for  any  such  hope.  The  bank- 
ers got  there  first.  They  are  too  much  interested  in  collect- 
ing their  interest  on  bad  loans,  in  selling  Americans  foreign 
bonds  that  should  be  proscribed  by  "blue-sky"  laws,  in  get- 


ting possession  of  the  mines,  railroads,  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries of  Europe,  to  permit  the  rest  of  us  to  show  any  concern 
for  the  misery  of  Europe.  They  are  repeating  in  Europe 
the  things  they  learned  so  well  in  America;  things  they 
learned  in  every  city  of  ten  thousand  people,  in  forty-eight 
state  legislatures,  in  Congress,  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  American  righteousness,  our  generous  idealism, 
will  be  at  best  an  "also  ran"  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  I 
doubt  if  it  will  even  reach  the  judges'  stand. 

STUART  CHASE  shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  moral 
to  the  intellectual.  We  pre-war  reformers,  he  says, 
did  not  understand  either  our  goals  or  the  technique  for 
achieving  them.  We  knew  little  about  the  realities  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  nothing  about  the  springs  of 
human  behavior.  We  had  no  science  to  give  body  to  our 
emotions,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  we  were  not  scien- 
tific enough,  not  fortified  with  sufficient  facts. 

I  agree  with  Clarence  Darrow  that  "human  beings  do  not 
reason — enough  to  hurt."  It  was  the  distinction,  I  think, 
of  our  particular  brand  of  reformers,  those  who  contributed 
to  this  symposium,  that  we  believed  in  the  human  mind. 
We  preached,  we  wrote,  we  were  scientific-minded.  And 
we  produced  facts  in  abundance.  We  followed  the  labor- 
atory method.  We  did  take  "Wall  Street  to  pieces  the  way 
Jack  Loeb  took  a  starfish,"  as  Stuart  Chase  suggests  the  re- 
former should  do. 

We  have  enough  facts,  fully  established  facts,  to  end 
poverty,  to  make  our  farm  land  flourish  like  a  garden,  to 
put  us  all  in  decent  homes,  if  we  only  needed  facts.  We 
have  the  scientifically  established  fact  that  the  land  values 
of  New  York  city  are  worth  from  eight  to  ten  billion  dol- 
lars. They  were  worth  nothing  three  centuries  ago.  I  sat 
on  a  tax  commission  in  New  York  with  land  owners,  bank- 
ers and  college  professors.  This  fact  and  the  obvious  fact 
that  all  of  us  created  this  value  made  no  impression  on  any 
member  of  the  commission.  In  fact  I  have  known  but  few 
land  owners  who  were  able  to  glimpse  the  justice  of  taking 
even  a  portion  of  this  value  by  taxation  for  community  use. 

We  have  had  a  century  of  experience  in  New  York  in 
the  successful  operation  of  the  water  department,  of  splendid 
docks,  of  comfortable  ferries,  of  a  hundred  other  things. 
Yet  I  have  never  known  a  business  man  to  be  converted  by 
facts  against  his  interest  to  the  public  ownership  of  street 
railways.  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  enumerate  a  half 
dozen  men  who  were  converted  to  my  ideas  against  their 
own  economic  interest  as  a  residt  of  a  score  of  books,  hun- 
dreds of  speeches  and  a  mass  of  printed  articles.  No,  the 
human  mind  does  not  work  when  men's  economic  interests 
are  involved.  It  stalls.  The  fact-finding,  laboratory  method 
has  scarcely  more  value  than  the  evangelical  in  the  advance 
of  social  justice. 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER  feels  that  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  twenty-five  years ;  that  our 
cities  are  more  honest;  that  we  have  a  large  degree  of  munic- 
ipal home  rule ;  that  we  have  made  a  great  advance  in 
better  schools,  parks,  bath-houses.  Also  that  some  of  our 
theories  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  He  feels  that 
we  radicals  exhibited  weakness,  possibly  cussedness,  during 
the  war.  We  did  not  cooperate,  some  even  protested. 

I  agree  that  there  is  less  corruption  of  the  old  vulgar  kind 
in  America  than  there  was  thirty  years  ago ;  we  have  clean 
streets;  splendid  roads,  (Continued  on  pi.c,'  so) 
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Skyscrapers 

Settings  by  ROBERT  EDMOND  JONES 
for  a  ballet  by  JOHN  ALDEN  CARPENTER 


TN  the  universal  wordless  language  of  color,  movement  and  music,  the  modern 
ballet,  Skyscrapers,  has  been  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
John  Alden  Carpenter  wrote  the  music;  Robert  Edmond  Jones  designed  the 
sets ;  together,  starting  from  a  vague  feeling  that  they  meant  to  express  America 
at  play  and  at  work,  they  created  their  dance  patterns  and  rythmic  forms,  Jones 
intensifying  meanings  and  lending  significance  by  costume  and  light.  The  music 
is  thrilling  and  fresh,  the  production  a  summons  to  the  imagination. 

This  Skyscrapers  is  not  built  for  entertainment:  it  is  a  serious  interpretation 
of  America  and  modern  life,  and  it  is  devastating,  It  has  beauty,  born  of  bitter 
earnestness,  and  imagination  and  perfection  of  craft;  and  all  this  is  used  to 
build  Purgatory  or  Hell! 

It  is  made  of  whipped-up  hurry,  utterly  aimless  going,  machine-made  work, 
flimsy  tinsel  and  surfaces  hard  and  distorted.  Jones  has  great  crinkled  mirrors 
wheeled  in,  into  which  the  panting,  hurrying  merry-makers  peer  at  their  exotic, 
unwholesome  surfaces.  The  workers  are  in  curious  metallic  costumes  that  em- 
phasize the  hardness  and  grimness  of  lock-step  labor. 

Flame  and  steam,  patches  of  over-ripe  purple  and  under-ripe  green  fall  on  the 
workers  as  they  pound,  heave,  tug  and  hoist  before  the  background  of  Sky- 
scrapers or  go  creeping  into  the  holes  that  enter  a  vast  expanse  of  drab.  The 
working  girls  in  scant  black,  all  alike,  outre  and  up-to-the-minute,  poignantly 
pinched,  flamboyantly  on  the  band-wagon,  whoop  up  their  fatigue  with  fake — 
almost  death-rattle — joy. 

To  a  darkened  stage,  while  Whitewings  sleep  by  a  traffic  signal,  blinking  red 
and  green,  creep  a  row  of  sandwich  men  in  starvation  masks  with  motions  of 
dazed  trying-to-keep-in-line,  their  white  boards  seeming  to  float  them  on  a  sea  of 
misery.  Could  even  a  seasoned  opera-goer  of  the  old  school  fail  to  hear  that 
despair,  freshly  felt,  significant,  clad  in  tortured  Jazz  ? 

The  music  at  the  end  may  justify  a  little  grandeur:  back  of  the  same  clanging 
workers  of  the  first  scene  now  loom  enormous  shadows  of  larger,  apotheosized 
work-rythms,  but  are  they  shadows  of  glory  or  of  annihilation  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
To  me  it  all  spells  despair,  terrible  and  revealing,  speaking  the  truth  of  America 
flayed  and  naked.  Here  is  no  langorous  ballet,  here  are  challenging  hungers 
fiercely  clamorous.  Here  is  exposed  the  corrosion  that  lurks  indeed  beneath 
our  too  proud  Skyscrapers.  ALICE  HOLDSHIP  WARE 
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'HALL  \ve,"  debates  the  Great  American 
Family,  "buy  a  buggy  for  the  baby  this 
spring  or  a  Family  Ford?"  (that  is,  if  the 
family  still  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  sport 
a  baby).  According  to  one  manufacturer 
who  recently  became  articulate  in  newsprint, 
the  twin  blights  of  birth  control  and  ubiquitous  family  cars 
threaten  to  make  the  baby  buggy  as  obsolete  as  the  bicycle 
built  for  two.  We  shudder  to  imagine  his  feelings  at  the 
recent  announcement  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Little,  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  International  Birth  Control 
Organization,  that  an  international  office  is  to  be  organized 
in  Geneva  this  summer  to  act  as  a  liaison  center  for  the 
birth  control  movement  of  the  various  countries.  A  baby 
buggy  lobby  at  Geneva  could  add  diversion  to  the  stew  of 
embroiled  interests  which  are  involved  in  settling  the  world's 
problems  at  that  focal  point. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  domestic  question  cries  for  action. 
Baby  buggies  do  not  complicate  the  parking  problem  notice- 
ably ;  they  do  not  demand  garage  space.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  certain  exclusive  features,  even  when  propelled  by 
two  proud  and  recent  parents.  And  the  manufacturer  him- 
self declares  that  "The  sooner  that  the  people  realize  that 
a  baby  needs  a  baby  carriage  for  its  daily  outing  instead  of 
an  automobile  the  better  off  the  country  will  be."  Much 
of  the  1925  crop  of  these  vehicles  remains  unsold,  while 
production  for  1926  has  been  curtailed.  The  argument, 
however,  seems  not  yet  to  have  had  a  fairly  impartial  hear- 
ing. Since  a  poll  of  the  interested  babies  seems  imprac- 
ticable, we  should  suggest  a  commission  representing  all 
members  of  the  family,  and  experts  in  the  allied  fields  of 
traffic,  pediatrics,  recreation,  business  and  family  welfare. 


A  PRIZE  of  $1000  is  offered  by  Albert  and  Charles 
Boni,  publishers,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city, 
for  the  best  novel  submitted  to  them  by  an  author  of  Negro 
descent  before  September  I,  1926.  The  novel  must  deal 
with  Negro  life  in  the  sense  that  one  or  more  of  its  leading 
characters  must  be  of  Negro  descent  and  its  action  must 
show  the  influence  of  this  fact.  The  manuscript  must  be  an 
unpublished  work  at  least  30,000  words  long,  and  preferably 
of  full  novel  length.  The  judges  announced  are:  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Charles  S.  Johnson, 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  Edna  Kenton,  Laurence  Stallings, 
and  Irita  Van  Doren.  This  is  an  excellently  rounded  board 
for  it  numbers  literary  men  from  the  white  and  Negro 
groups,  experts  in  Negro  sociology,  women  of  recognized 
critkal  ability,  and  one  white  novelist  from  the  South, 
Laurence  Stallings.  The  award  will  be  made  not  later  than 


January  2,  1927.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  discovery 
of  a  Rene  Maran  who  may  produce  an  American  Batouala. 
The  growing  powers  of  the  Negro  as  a  literary  artist  should 
produce  not  one,  but  several,  studies  of  his  life  to  inspire  the 
Negro  race  and  illuminate  his  fellow  Americans. 


WHAT  has  been  picturesquely  and  succinctly  described 
as  the  "Navajo  steal"  has  finally  passed  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  A  rider  on  the  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  appropriates  $ioo,ooo  toward  the  cost  of 
a  bridge  at  Lee  Ferry,  Arizona,  which  sum  is  to  be  repaid 
to  the  government  out  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Navajo 
Indians. 

Appropriations  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  have  for  years 
been  made  on  a  similar  basis,  although  as  the  Navajos  never 
had  tribal  funds  from  which  the  government  could  collect, 
the  formula  was  only  an  empty  legalism.  But  the  discovery 
and  partial  exploitation  of  oil  lands  on  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion has  made  real  money  available  and  the  fund  may  in  the 
near  future  be  a  large  one.  While  the  bridge  project  was 
planned  and  approved  before  there  was  any  considerable 
tribal  fund  in  sight,  the  Navajo  cash  now  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  situation. 

One  end  of  the  bridge  is  to  rest  on  reservation  land,  but 
Senator  Cameron  has  pointed  out  that 

This  bridge  would  not  in  any  way  be  beneficial  to  the  Navajo 
Indians.  They  do  not  use  their  proportional  part  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  .  .  .  No  Indians  live  there;  they  could 
not  live  there  if  they  wanted  to  ...  there  is  no  water  on  that 
part  of  the  reservation  for  stock  or  feed  for  animals. 

Somebody  wants  the  bridge,  of  course.  It  is  a  needed  link 
in  a  tourist  highway  and  by  putting  it  forward  as  a  reserva- 
tion improvement  the  state  of  Arizona  has  been  able  to  draw 
on  federal  aid  to  the  extent  of  half  the  cost.  But  the  state's 
gain  is  the  Indians'  loss. 

The  Navajos  themselves,  in  a  letter  from  one  of  their 
councils,  have  made  their  protest:  they  point  out  that  their 
funds  are  required  for  much  needed  improvements  on  the 
reservation;  for  increasing  the  water  supply;  for  the  im- 
provement of  health  conditions,  particularly  for  the  better 
treatment  of  the  numerous  cases  of  trachoma  and  tuber- 
culosis; for  providing  better  school  facilities;  and  purchasing 
lumber  for  better  homes.  They  do  not  ask  for  the  division 
of  "the  oil  money"  among  them,  but  for  the  administration 
of  the  fund  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  whole  tribe. 
The  bridge,  they  report,  will  be  "absolutely  of  no  benefit" 
to  them.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  fight  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  aggressively  led  by  members  of  southwestern 
delegations,  notably  by  Senators  Cameron  and  Bratton. 
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Opposition  to  the  appropriation  was  strong  enough  so 
that  the  Senate  twice  sent  the  whole  bill  back  to  the  House, 
although  according  to  Senator  Ashurst  delay  in  its  passage 
was  costing  the  government  $250,000  a  day.  While  the  fight 
was  finally  lost,  it  is  felt  in  Washington  that  the  debate 
may  mark  a  turning  point  in  congressional  policy  toward 
Indian  funds. 


IN  the  welter  of  argument  and  legislative  proposals  which 
hangs  over  the  so-called  crime  wave  but  one  conclusion 
seems  clear:  we  need  more  facts  about  crime,  about  crim- 
inals, and  about  the  processes  of  law  and  penology  which 
aim  to  cope  with  their  misdeeds.  The  first  activity  of  the 
National  Crime  Commission  has  been  to  ask  for  facts  and 
appoint  committees  to  get  them ;  a  similar  need  lies  behind 
the  proposal  for  a  New  York  state  crime  commission,  spon- 
sored by  Governor  Smith,  and  a  like  demand  put  forward 
in  Massachusetts  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It 
crops  out  even  in  the  astonishing  picture  of  a  delegation  of 
Chicago  citizens  before  Congress,  begging  that  the  federal 
government  come  in  to  wrestle  with  crime  in  their  city, 
which,  as  they  describe  it,  dyes  Chicago  deeper  in  villainy 
than  Italy  under  the  Medicis:  It  lies  behind  the  spirited 
discussions  at  the  meeting  recently  called  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  in  Philadelphia, 
when  Ellen  Potter,  State  Seretary  of  Welfare,  returned  a 
staunch  and  substantiated  "no"  to  the  equally  firm  asser- 
tions of  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  that  we  are  riding  the  crest 
of  a  crime  wave.  That  the  demand  for  facts  goes  below  a 
merely  theoretical  or  professional  interest  came  out  again 
when  a  delegate  from  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  rose  at  that  meeting  to  ask  on  behalf  of  her  organiza- 
tion for  better  statistics  of  crime. 

"In  trying  to  obtain  a  scientific  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  crime  is  increasing,  isn't  our  first  duty 
to  obtain  a  clear  definition  of  what  we  mean  by  crime?" 
writes  I.  M.  Rubinow  to  The  Survey,  telling  of  the  Phila- 
delphia conference. 

Is  it  to  be  a  sociological  or  a  purely  legalistic  interpretation? 
[he  continued].  Is  every  act  contrary  to  law  necessarily  a 
crime,  and  does  every  illegal  action  make  a  criminal  of  one? 
The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  But  when  it  is  asked  today, 
invariably  the  Volstead  Act  and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
suggest  themselves,  perhaps  through  some  mysterious  psychic 
forces  arising  out  of  suppressed  or  partly  suppressed  desires. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Joseph  K.  Willing,  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorney,  in  his  brilliant  paper,  The  Profes- 
sion of  Bootlegging,  though  wine  was  construed  irt  ancient 
time  as  a  gift  of  the  gods,  "the  crime  of  trafficking  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  a  modern  one,  officially  conceived  when  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitution  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1919,  born  when  the  Volstead  Act  was  passed  on 
October  28,  1919,  and  abandoned  on  the  doorstep  of  a  wet 
world  on  January  16,  1920."  Whether  it  be  a  crime  in  a 
sociological  sense  or  only  in  the  legal  one,  there  appeared  no 
question  after  listening  to  this  brilliant  paper  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  well-recognized,  organised,  technically  complex 
and  probably  not  unprofitable  profession,  a  profession  which 
had  its  chemical,  physiological,  medical,  social,  economic  and 
financial  aspects.  It  is  a  profession  divided  into  many  recog- 
ni^ed  specialties,  such  as  smuggling,  transportation,  recooking, 
dispensing,  high  power  beer  brewing  and  domestic  industry  in 
wines,  cordials,  beers,  ciders,  etc.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  the  beer  brewers  (over  one-half  per  cent)  consider  them- 


selves benefactors  of  humanity  because  their  product  tends  to 
prevent  consumption  of  strong  liquors,  and  that  smugglers 
are  another  group  primarily  moved  by  the  ethical  consideration 
that  their  stuff  is  much  better  than  the  products  of  home  in- 
dustry, to  recognize  how  far  ethics  and  law  have  parted  their 
ways.  And  when  the  conception  of  "crime"  may  extend  from 
offering  a  drink  to  a  friend  and  down  to  a  gruesome  murder, 
such  as  our  large  cities  will  report  from  time  to  time,  how 
complicated  the  problem  of  prevention  or  rehabilitation  or 
proper  punishment! 

For  the  few  who  have  the  skill  and  the  experience  to  do 
it,  there  is  unlimited,  unspectacular  spade  work  to  excavate 
the  extent  and  shape  of  the  problem  before  any  answering 
edifice  can  be  built ;  for  the  many  of  us  there  is  need 
to  keep  our  heads  on  our  shoulders — and  use  them — and 
from  time  to  time,  perhaps,  to  put  our  tongues  in  our  cheeks. 


IN  England  a  century  ago  the  death  penalty  was  applicable 
to  a  gypsy  who  stayed  in  the  kingdom  more  than  a  month  ; 
to  anyone  who  unlawfully  hunted  deer  or  took  fish  out  of 
a  pond  or  injured  a  bridge;  to  anyone  who  cut  down  grow- 
ing trees  or  sent  threatening  letters.  Most  of  the  American 
colonies  recognized  twelve  capital  offenses;  in  Connecticut 
blasphemy  was  a  capital  crime,  as  was  the  action  of  any 
child  of  more  than  sixteen  who  cursed  or  smote  his  parent. 
Gradually  the  number  of  crimes  punishable  by  death  has 
dwindled  from  the  240  once  listed  in  England  (even  in 
Blackstone's  time  there  were  160)  to  one  or  two,  and  in  a 
considerable  number  of  foreign  countries  and  eight  of  the 
United  States  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished. 

Yet  within  the  past  seven  years,  at  least  partly  in  answer 
to  war-time  hysteria,  four  states  restored  the  death  penalty 
after  having  done  away  with  it.  This  action  might  be  taken 
as  an  argument  for  its  necessity,  did  not  the  records  of  the 
states  in  question  fail  to  show  any  convincing  relationship 
between  the  record  of  crime  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
capital  punishment. 

The  official  taking  of  life  remains  as  an  anachronism  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  greater  part  of  this  country,  fitfully 
evoked  as  chance  may  dictate.  In  his  monograph  on  capital 
punishment,  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  Clifford  Kirkpatrick  publishes  data  to  show  that 
only  about  one  murderer  in  eighty  the  country  over  pays  the 
death  penalty.  Against  the  contention  that  capital  punish- 
ment will  deter  from  crime,  lies  the  fact  that  those  who 
would  be  most  influenced  by  forethought  are  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  able  who  could  hope  to  escape  among  the  seventy- 
nine,  or,  in  any  case,  would  be  more  deeply  influenced  by 
the  prospect  of  a  life  imprisonment  than  by  a  speedy  death. 
Against  the  argument  that  it  exterminates  the  most  hard- 
ened criminals,  stands  the  statement  of  Warden  Lawes  of 
Sing  Sing,  who  declares  that  three  men  out  of  four  who 
enter  the  Sing  Sing  death  house  were  there  for  their  first 
offense.  "When  we  examine  the  record  of  men  convicted 
of  murder,"  he  adds,  "we  become  impressed  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  those  who  are  'one  crime  men.'  " 

The  killing  of  criminals  is  hard  to  justify  on  any  ground 
except  the  simplicity  of  the  solution  it  offers.  Those  who 
feel  that  society  should  deal  with  its  failures,  not  in  the  sim- 
nlest  fashion,  but  in  that  which  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
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tunity  for  justice,  humanity,  and  constructive  help,  will  fol- 
low with  interest  die  series  of  state  campaigns  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  which  are  being  launched  by  the  recently 
organized  League  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 


little  theaters,  for  Eistedfods  and  botanic  gardens  and  Mission 
Plays  and  Hollywood  Bowls,  and  beaches  for  the  people.  For 
art  galleries  and  parks  and  playgrounds  and  alluring  streets. 

The  greatest  auto  club  in  the  world  has  sign-posted  the 
western  half  of  the  land  in  order  that  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
travelers  may  unfailingly  find  us.  We  promise  them  climate 
and  jobs  and  fruitful  soil  and  wholesome  conditions  for  the 
labors  of  life.  Now  let  us  give  them  also  a  genial  city,  a  city  with 
a  happy  face,  and  all  those  things  which,  if  life  is  to  be  good,  its 
labors  must  flower. 


E  have  built  here  a  splendid  house  and  have 
invited  the  world  to  come  and  live  in  it,"  said 
Arthur  S.  Bent,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles'  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  its  recent  annual  banquet.  "How  are  we 
furnishing  it  ?"  he  asked.  The  question  \vas  his  text  for 
pushing  out  along  lines  calculated  to  upset  the  impressions 
of  those  who  associate  Los  Angeles  merely  with  real  estate 
additions,  oil  booms  and  the  general  exuberance  of  getting 
there  first  and  biggest.  What  Mr.  Bent  said  was  enheart- 
ening  to  men  and  women  of  the  community  who  have  long 
been  working  for  civic  and  educational  ideals.  There  was, 
to  be  sure,  enough  of  booster  patter  so  that  his  hearers 
could  not  class  him  off  hand  as  one  of  the  fool  reformers. 
That  was  exactly  why  it  was  significant.  Los  Angeles  has 
leaped  to  a  position  unique  in  the  history  of  cities,  he  told 
his  fellow  members  in  the  familiar  vein.  "The  things  we 
are  distinguished  for  all  over  the  world  are  after  all  our 
climate,  our  prosperity,  our  astounding  growth ;  and  these, 
we  may  as  well  say,  are  accomplished  and  behind  us."  Now, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  Southern  Californians  if  the  world  does 
not  know  they  have  the  greatest  climate  on  earth;  but  it 
was  striking  a  new  note  to  list  the  genuflections  of  ther- 
mometer bulbs  among  their  civic  and  horticultural 
achievements. 

Mr.  Bent  seems  to  have  rung  the  old  changes  and  added 
this  new  clapper  to  the  bell  chiefly  to  get  his  hearers  listen- 
ing and  with  him ;  then  he  rang  an  entirely  new  chime  for  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  in  Los  Angeles — a  mixture, 
if  you  will,  of  a  Spanish  carillon  and  an  alarm  gong. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  soul," 
ran  his  note  of  challenge,  "and  the  life  of  a  great  community 
may  fail  of  fruition."  He  asked  his  listeners  to  pass  by  the 
more  obvious  and  time  honored  topics,  such  as  harbor  and 
factories,  payroll  and  population,  and  consider  less  tangible 
phases  of  the  future.  He  pointed  out  that  at  the  center  of 
the  "blessed  out-of-door  land,"  Los  Angeles  itself  is  about  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  cities  in  the  matter  of  open  spaces 
for  the  people.  "Take  away  one  great  park  and  what  have 
we  left?"  asked  Mr.  Bent.  "Great  artists  are  in  our  midst. 
How  much  in  our  community  do  we  encourage  them?" 
Sculpture,  music,  architecture,  craftsmanship  in  iron  work 
and  stone,  these  and  other  arts  and  skills  he  would  foster  no 
less  than  make  the  dream  of  the  Superintendent  of  Parks 
come  true,  by  turning  the  ugly  river  bottom  into  a  joyous 
approach  to  the  city. 

Think  of  the  richly  glowing  history  [went  on  Mr.  Bentl 
which  lies  back  of  this  beloved  Southland,  with  its  romance  and 
color  and  warm  humanity.  All  of  this  we  should  guard  as  a 
precious  heritage  from  the  past  and  an  asset  of  high  value. 
This  soil  is  sown  with  memories  for  many  of  us  in  which  this 
great  new  population  cannot  share  except  as  we  preserve  for 
them  its  landmarks  and  monuments. 

Following  our  early  generous  days  came  the  driving  force  of 
a  harder  materialism,  which  has  made  us  a  mighty  city.  But 
now  the  longing  for  real  culture  is  springing  here,  for  finer 
homes  and  music  and  pictures  and  churches  and  colleges  and 


WHETHER  or  not  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of 
country  doctors  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
clearly  many  country  communities  which  lack  skilled  mod- 
ern medical  service,  with  the  requisite  resources  of  labor- 
atory and  hospital  which  such  service  demands  for  the 
diagnosis  and  care  of  the  sick  and  for  the  prevention  of 
disease.  Obviously  many  of  the  more  enterprising  young 
physicians  will  be  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  cities. 
Several  of  the  states,  notably  North  Carolina,  have  arranged 
post-graduate  courses  or  traveling  libraries  for  practising  phy- 
sicians to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  recent  developments 
in  their  fields-  of  work ;  state  diagnostic  laboratories,  origi- 
nated by  Dr.  Biggs  in  New  York,  have  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  public  health  machine.  In  hospital  provision, 
however,  many  rural  communities  are  at  a  sad  disadvantage, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  roads  are  at  the  worst 
and  sickness  is  at  its  maximum,  many  country  doctors  have 
no  center  in  which  they  can  group  their  patients  under  skilled 
nursing  care. 

Within  the  past  month  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New 
York  city  has  opened  a  Division  of  Rural  Hospitals,  under 
the  direction  of  H.  J.  Southmayd,  recently  hospital  con- 
sultant to  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation.  This  Division 
will  receive  and  study  applications  for  financial  aid  to  erect 
hospitals  in  rural  communities.  Funds  will  be  granted  to 
erect  two  such  hospitals  a  year  on  an  average,  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  meeting  two  thirds  of  the  cost,  and  the  local 
community  the  remaining  third,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
community  will  support  and  maintain  the  hospital  satisfac- 
torily thereafter.  Part  of  the  initial  appropriation  of 
$350,000  will  go  to  build  a  hospital  in  Farmville,  Va.  The 
Division  will  also  advise  with  the  communities  selected  in 
the  building,  location  and  organization  of  the  hospitals,  with 
the  special  purpose  of  making  the  institution  a  constructive 
influence,  and  to  a  limited  extent  it  will  offer  an  advisory 
service  to  communities  which  are  contemplating  building 
hospitals  at  their  own  expense,  and  will  study  the  conditions 
and  problems  of  rural  medical  practice  and  rural  practition- 
ers generally. 

On  January  I,  1924,  the  Fund  declares,  half  the  1,545 
counties  in  the  United  States  had  no  general  hospital  for  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Obviously  not  every  county  needs  a  hos- 
pital, so  that  this  statement  is  no  exact  statistical  measure 
of  the  lack  of  rural  hospital  facilities.  It  suggests,  how- 
ever, the  accepted  fact  that  conditions  of  rural  medical  prac- 
tice are  at  a  general  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  cities,  and  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  attract  and 
keep  in  country  districts  men  who  can  promise  an  adequate 
practice  of  their  profession  is  to  provide  them  with  the  tools 
of  their  trade. 
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Growing  Up  With  Chicago 


recollections,  by  one  still  a  vigorous 
leader  in  the  life  of  Chicago,  tell  a  remarkable 
story  of  the  growth  and  social  changes 
during  the  span  of  a  single  life  time.  Any 
casual  visitor  to  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  Middle  West  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe,  as  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  traffic  at 
Wabash  Avenue  and  Adams  Street,  that  one  of  the  girl- 
hood amusements  of  a  present  day  Chicagoan  was  to  help 
the  hired  man  drive  the  family  cow  every  day  past  that 
corner  to  pasture  on  a  vacant  lot  up  Adams  Street.  The 
book  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
town  before  the  great  fire,  and  many  interesting  stories  of 
the  earlier  days  which  Mrs.  Bowen  heard  from  her  grand- 
mother who  upon  occasions  had  to  take  refuge  in  Fort 
Dearborn  from  the  Indians,  and  from  her  mother,  the  third 
white  girl  born  in  Chicago. 

While  these  reminiscences  of  childhood  provide  two  very 
entertaining  chapters  at  the  beginning  and  serve  incidentally 
throughout  the  book  for  purposes  of  picturesque  contrast 
with  experiences  in  later  days,  Mrs.  Bowen's  real  story  is 
of  the  part  she  has  played  in  the  development  of  social  and 
civic  effort  in  the  community.  For  in  "growing  up  with 
the  city"  her  relationship  to  her  neighbors  and  fellow  citi- 
zens unfolded  and  grew  in  a  way  that  marks  the  modern 
transition  from  the  days  of  personal  benevolence  to  the  era 
of  social  statesmanship.  The  girl  who  begged  at  neigh- 
bors' doors,  collecting  $57  to  help  a  youngster  whose  arm 
was  broken  by  a  runaway  horse,  became  the  woman  who  not 
only  gave  liberally  of  her  wealth  but  helped  to  engineer 
the  modern  "drives"  and  obtain  the  large  appropriations 
of  public  monies  for  social  welfare  ;  the  young  lady  who 
found  that  the  boys  of  her  Sunday  School  class  needed 
recreational  opportunities  and  had  them  come  three  nights 
a  week  to  the  billiard  room  in  her  father's  house  became 
the  donor  of  the  Hull  House  Boys'  Club  building  and  a 
leader  in  the  civic  effort  which  established  the  magnificent 
system  of  public  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  the 
city  now  boasts  ;  the  early  volunteer  worker  in  the  relief- 
giving  agencies  points  out  that  she  has  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  such  measures  of  social  statesmanship  as  the  workmen's 
compensation  and  the  mothers'  pension  laws  have  helped  to 
bring:  about  a  notable  reduction  in  the  number  of  families 
who  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  United  Charities. 
Many  times  in  reading  these  pages  is  one  reminded  of  that 
far  visioned  remark  of  Robert  W.  de  Forest's  that  "the 
charity  of  today  is  the  justice  of  tomorrow." 

Neither  this   sweeping   advance   from   the   sphere  of  pri- 


vate philanthropy  to  great  movements  for  the  social  wel- 
fare, nor  the  broadening  of  her  own  influence  from  personal 
good  works  to  community-wide  endeavor,  have  lessened 
that  appreciation  of  human  values  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  Mrs.  Bowen  to  forget  the  individual  person.  When 
she  became  vice-president  of  the  United  Charities  and  occu- 
•pied  with  the  budget  and  large  questions  of  policy,  she  still 
found  "the  actual  contact  with  the  people  who  need  help" 
to  be  the  part  of  the  work  which  claimed  her  deepest  inter- 
est. And  in  her  manifold  activities  at  Hull  House,  her 
generous  gifts  of  buildings  and  of  the  Joseph  T.  Bowen 
Country  Club  were  never  a  substitute  for  the  satisfaction 
she  derived  from  personal  association  with  her  club  members 
and  the  young  people  who  used  the  facilities  she  made 
possible. 

IT  is  impossible  in  these  few  paragraphs  to  cover  all  the 
wide  range  of  Mrs.  Bowen's  influence — her  interest  in 
hospitals,  which  led  to  a  large  share  in  developing  the  service 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association;  her  great  work  in  the 
United  Charities  and  above  all  her  devotion  to  what  Hull 
House  stands  for  and  has  done;  her  participation  in  the 
effort  to  establish  the  Juvenile  Court,  in  the  activities  of 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  in  the  campaign  for 
suffrage,  in  the  Woman's  City  Club,  in  war  work  and  in 
politics.  But  there  is  one  phase  of  her  influence  which  should 
receive  special  mention.  As  a  girl  she  was  "brought  up 
with  the  idea  that  some  day  I  would  inherit  a  fortune,  and 
I  was  always  taught  that  the  responsibility  of  money  was 
great."  Her  conscientious  fidelity  to  that  responsibility  has 
been  manifested  not  only  in  the  use  she  has  made  of  her 
wealth  but  also  in  her  challenging  of  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  gained. 

I  owned  stock  [she  writes]  in  many  of  the  big  industrial 
corporations.  Through  my  work  at  Hull-House  I  often  was 
informed  of  conditions  existing  in  some  of  these  corporations 
deleterius  to  their  employes.  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that, 
as  a  stockholder  and  deriving  my  income  from  the  profits  of 
these  corporations,  I  was  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
grievances  of  which  I  was  constantly  aware,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  as  a  stockholder  I  ought  to  bring  about  better  con- 
ditions among  working  people. 

Having  been  apprised  by  Alice  Hamilton  of  conditions 
which  caused  tuberculosis,  lead  poisoning  and  eye  injuries 
among  shop  workers  employed  by  the  Pullman  Company,  she 
as  a  stockholder  insistently  demanded  changes  and  carried 
her  effort  through  to  victory.  As  a  stockholder  in  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  she  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
test to  her  personal  friend,  Cyrus  McCormick,  president  of 
the  company,  against  night  work  by  women  in  the  twine 
mills;  she  found  that  he- felt  as  she  did  but  had  been  over- 
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tors  felt  differently.  Within  six  weeks,  as  a  result  of 
her  letter,  night  work  by  women  in  the  twine  mills  ceased. 
Mr.  McCormick  asked  her  for  other  suggestions  and  as  a 
result  the  company  established  a  minimum  wage  rate  for 
the  girl  employes.  Later  on  she  jo.ned  with  Charles  M. 
Cabot  in  a  vigorous  effort  by  stockholders — in  which  The 
Survey  gave  effective  cooperation— to  make  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  abandon  the  7-day  week  and  the 
12-hour  day. 

Throughout  this  life  of  service  to  the  public  welfare 
there  is  one  human  factor  that  permeates  it  all — the  per- 
sonality of  Jane  Addams.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Bowen  in  any  event  would  have  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  philanthropic  and  civic  affairs  of  the  community  with 
which  she  is  identified.  Rut  no  one  is  more  eager  than  she 
to  make  clear  the  profound  influence  Miss  Addams  has  had 
upon  her  ever  since  they  first  met  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Hull  House.  And  this  influence  flowed  from  some- 
thing far  deeper  than  even  the  association  in  effort  to  achieve 
given  objectives  in  social  progress,  As  all  who  have  come 
under  the  spell  of  Miss  Addams'  spirit  will  testify,  there 
is  something  in  her  which  reaches  down  to  the  fundamentals 
of  human  attitudes,  which  works  a  subtle  but  persuasive 
change  in  one's  point  of  view.  The  quality  of  service  which 
Mrs.  Bowen  has  rendered  reflects  that  indefinable  but  dyna- 
mic influence  which  radiates  from  the  woman  whose  spirit 
has  been  so  quickening  to  the  social  conscience  of  her  country 
and  the  world. 

GRAHAM  R.  TAYLOR 

•GROWING  UP  WITH   A   CITY,  by  Louise  deKoren  Bcmen.     Macmillan. 
226  pp.     Price  —  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

Melodrama  from  the  Laboratory 

WHO  is  the  greatest  villain  in  human  history?  The 
Microbe.  Where  is  an  endless  battle  waged?  In 
our  blood.  Who  are  the  biggest  hunters  among  men  ?  The 
bacteriologists.  And  now  comes  Paul  de  Kruif,  war  corres- 
pondent of  the  laboratory,  and  mentor  to  Sinclair  Lewis  for 
the  research  lore  of  Arrowsmith,  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  three- 
century  campaign  against  our  deadly  enemies,  the  infinites- 
mal  ferments  and  parasites  and  bacteria  that  have  reaped 
their  millions  from  the  earth's  face  year  after  year.  Here 
are  twelve  detective  stories  of  science  about  the  men  who 
learned  how  to  keep  diphtheria  from  strangling  children,  to 
keep  malaria  from  shivering  men  to  pieces,  to  keep  cholera 
and  "yellow  jack"  from  turning  the  blood  of  sailors  and 
soldiers  and  engineers  to  water,  and  taught  travellers  to 
avoid  the  kiss  of  the  tsetse  fly  that  lulled  them  into  ever- 
lasting sleep. 

Let  it  be  very  clear  that  we  do  not  claim  Microbe  Hunt- 
ers is  science,  for  scientists  will  laugh  or  damn  the  way  this 
man  used  facts  to  produce  melodrama.  But  the  book  is  a 
kind  of  rhapsodical  epic  that  leaves  your  head  dizzy  before 
man's  struggle  for  knowledge  and  your  heart  bulging  with 
pride  at  man's  blind  ingenuity,  his  inexplicable  curiosity, 
his  stupid  pertinacity,  and  his  stark  courage.  The  story  is 
worth  the  word  "fascinating"  as  few  books  are.  It  is  a  set 
of  hunting  tales,  but  not  of  big  game  hunting,  rather  of 
little  game  hunting,  invisible  game  only  a  twenty-five  thous- 
andth of  an  inch  long  of  which  the  trails  were  found  only 
after  years  of  stalking  through  the  jungle  of  death.  Dan- 
gerous? Well,  would  you  rather  face  a  lion  or  an  elephant 
with  an  express  rifle,  or  a  test-tube  full  of  tubercle  bacillus 


or  spirochetes  of  syphilis  with  a  fluff  of  cotton  between  you 
and  loathsome  suffering? 

We  begin  with  the  saga  of  old  Anthony  Leeuwenhoek  of 
Holland,  son  of  a  brewer,  who  near  lost  his  wits  at  grind- 
ing perfect  microscope  lenses  and  found  a  drop  of  water  to 
be  full  of  microbes  (but  not  water  fresh  from  the  sky!)  and 
the  scrapings  off  his  teeth  full  of  them  too,  save  when  he 
scalded  his  mouth  with  hot  coffee.  And  that  day  we  learned 
that  boiling  kills  germs.  De  Kruif  calls  him  "a  man  of 
appalling  accuracy  and  splendid  common  sense,"  who  wrote 
letters  to  the  Royal  Society  of  England  on  his  discoveries, 
but  wasn't  very  popular  because  he  refused  to  tell  how  he 
made  his  microscopes.  A  stubborn  Dutchman  who  died  at 
ninety-one  in  1731.  Then  six  years  later  was  born  Spall- 
anzani,  in  Italy,  to  become  a  priest  and  curator  of  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  he  found  out  that  microbes  have 
to  have  parents  and  multiply  by  dividing.  He  fought 
mighty  fights  with  Buffon  for  his  beliefs  and  was  a  pub- 
licity-seeker and  none  too  scrupulous  a  character,  but  he 
had  the  divine  insanity:  he  looked  at  things  and  invented 
beautiful  experiments  in  glass  flasks.  The  science  died  for  a 
generation  until  the  birth  of  immortal  Pasteur  in  1831  ;  his 
miracle  was  to  prove  that  microbes  are  the  most  dangerous 
things  in  the  world  and  he  led  the  fight  to  save  men  from 
disease.  We  all  know  something  of  Pasteur's  titanic  labors 
and  how  File  led  him  first  to  help  the  wool-growers  cure 
anthrax  (almost)  and  the  wine-makers  and  the  silk-worm 
cultivators  and  even  the  beer-makers.  For  this  Frenchman 
couldn't  stand  to  have  the  Germans  make  better  beers.  He, 
too,  like  most  of  these  heroes  was  a  grand  fighter,  and  often 
made  a  fool  of  himself  and  mixed  his  serums  so  he  killed 
the  sheep.  But  then  he  produced  a  cure  for  mad-dog  poison 
and  probably  did  most  of  any  single  human  to  teach  men  to 
defeat  disease.  And  his  most  enduring  monument  is  in  the 
word  "pasteurized"  you  can  read  on  the  cap  of  your  milk- 
bottle  tomorrow  morning. 

From  about  1870-80  came  victory  after  victory  when 
Robert  Koch,  a  little  German  country  doctor,  nearly  starved 
his  family  hunting  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis — -and  found 
it,  meanwhile  perfecting  the  whole  technique  of  microbe 
hunting.  Then  he  found  a  false  cure  for  tuberculosis.  Yes, 
it's  a  stumbling  race,  but  it's  fine  to  think  that  every  na- 
tion helped,  and  that  a  man  did  not  have  to  be  rich  or  even 
well-educated  to  help  Nature  defeat  her  own  vengeances. 
For  there  was  Elie  Metchnikoff,  the  boisterous  Russian, 
who  saw  the  friendly  Phagocytes  eat  up  microbes,  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  sour  milk  because  the  bacillus  Bul- 
garicus  in  the  colon  would  keep  us  all  alive  to  a  hundred. 
He  even  had  his  rolls  delivered  in  sterile  bags — and  died 
at  71 ! 

Then  came  the  hunters  who  found  that  insects  bit  germt 
into  us,  with  Theobald  Smith,  the  American,  turning  the 
corner  first,  as  De  Kruif  puts  it — and  that's  so  recent  that 
Dr.  Smith  is  head  of  the  animal  research  division  of  the 
Rockefeller  work,  and  president  of  the  International  Tuber- 
culosis Congress  that  meets  this  Fall.  He  picked  all  the 
ticks  off  cows  to  prove  how  they  got  Texas  fever.  So 
Bruce,  the  Englishman,  and  his  wife  (what  devoted  and 
long-suffering  wives  these  hunters  had!),  went  into  Africa 
and  showed  how  the  tsetse  fly  gave  man,  nagana,  the  sleep- 
ing sickness  and  got  a  black  prince  to  move  a  whole  nation 
awav  from  the  water-side.  Then  Ross,  another  British  army 
surgeon  in  India,  and  Grassi,  an  Italian,  proved  the  mos- 
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•quito  carried  malaria  in  her  bill.  They  fought,  but  who 
cares  now?  They  mopped  up  a  whole  new  sector  of  the 
planet  for  homes.  And  so  did  Dr.  Walter  Reed,  of  the 
American  army,  with  his  heroes  in  Cuba,  who  let  other 
mosquitoes  bite  them,  for  the  faithful  guinea  pig  and  mice 
•couldn't  get  yellow  fever.  But  these  men  did  get  it,  and 
some  died,  but  because  they  died  Dr.  Gorgas  kept  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  clean  and  you  may  sail  through  there 
in  perfect  peace. 

We  must  let  the  curtain  of  this  miracle  book  fall  on  Paul 
Ehrlich  smoking  his  twenty-five  cigars  a  day  and  getting 
himself  spattered  with  dyes  like  a  Cubist  picture  as  he  cap- 
tained the  chemists  through  605  experiments  with  arsenic 
compounds  and  in  the  6o6th  found  "the  magic  bullet"  that 
scotches  syphilis — though  not  always.  The  hunters  do  not 
always  win  even  though  old  Professor  Pettenkofer  swallows 
a  whole  tube  of  cholera  germs  to  prove  Koch's  theory  wrong, 
and  young  Maisonneuve,  student  of  medicine,  quietly 
watches  them  rub  virus  of  syphilis  into  six  long  scratches  on 
his  arm.  Crazy  men,  surely,  but  brave  enough  to  make  you 
-cry. 

This  isn't  a  perfect  book,  but  it  is  supremely  interesting, 
and  it  will  get  ideas  into  the  heads  of  plain  people.  It 
simplifies  the  story  too  much  to  gain  high-lights  of  drama; 
it  pictures  these  men  as  crazier  than  they  could  have  been 
and  so  generates  a  hectic  and  theatrical  air.  It  talks  in  the 
vernacular  to  be  popular,  and  sometimes  achieves  only  the 
flippant.  Science,  I  imagine,  can  point  out  a  hundred  flaws, 
tut  it  is  a  heroic  story  made  human  and  understandable,  and 
it  cheers  the  reader  as  he  coughs  and  pants  through  life. 

LEON  WHIFFLE 
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Three  Mirrors 


THERE  are  mirrors  and  mirrors.  Those  in  vanity  boxes, 
for  example,  designed  to  reflect  nothing  more  remote 
or  complicated  than  the  curve  of  an  eyebrow  or  the  contour 
of  a  ready-made  blush.  Those  in  the  great  hall  at  Versailles 
where  the  pomp  of  nations  was  so  ironically  heightened  by 
multiplication  in  glittering  images  of  futility.  Those  in  the 
refracting  telescope  that  serves  an  observer  straining  for 
knowledge  of  the  illimitable.  The  stage  that  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  has  as  many  aspects.  The  winter  in 
New  York  has  been  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  three 
mirrors  have  been  set  to  catch  those  profoundly  moving 
•elements  of  ourselves  that  lie  too  deep  for  clear  sight,  and 
yet,  with  every  decade,  as  the  artists  and  the  men  of  science 
«xplore  their  depths,  press  more  insistently  on  consciousness. 

The  Dybbuk  has  already  been  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
Goat  Song  and  The  Great  God  Brown  seem  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  same  family.  None  of  the  three  was  offered  by  one 
of  the  group  commonly  thought  of  as  the  commercial 
producers;  yet  each  has  been,  in  a  way,  a  success.  The 
Dybbuk  came  from  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  Goat 
Song  from  the  Theater  Guild,  The  Great  God  Brown 
from  the  combination  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  Robert  Edmond 
Jones  and  Kenneth  MacGowan,  of,  but  not  in,  the  Province- 
town  Playhouse. 

Trying  to  reduce  the  three  to  a  common  mood  would  be 
ridiculous.  Trying  to  reduce  any  one  of  the  three  to  a 
-formula  would  be  fatuous.  But  they  shared  a  preoccupation 


with  the  inexpressible  which  lies  in  each  of  us,  and  in  all 
of  us  together,  and  which  makes  our  faiths  and  our 
knowledge  at  once  doubtful  and  pregnant.  What  that  in- 
expressible is  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  you.  Nor,  I  think,  do 
the  dramatists.  Ansky  is  the  most  assured  of  the  three;  he 
had  the  good  fortune,  or  the  cunning,  in  The  Dybbuk,  to 
find  an  established  ritual  with  which  to  reinforce  his  effort 
at  expression ;  he  carried  the  audience  along  smoothly  with 
the  help  of  the  justifiable  distractions  of  pageantry.  Goat 
Song  gets  less  help,  and  seeks  less,  from  its  Balkan  setting. 
The  Great  God  Brown  is  the  most  daring ;  the  most  pro- 
vocative; the  most  difficult,  for  the  setting  is  in  flat  symbols 
and  the  action  turns  on  the  use  of  masks. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sketch  the  plot  of  any  of  the  three; 
it  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  summarize  them  intelli- 
gently in  the  space  here  available.  The  Dybbuk  deals  with 
the  struggle  of  a  rabbinical  student  to  possess  the  love  of  a 
girl  in  defiance  of  all  the  sanctions  of  family  authority,  of 
religion,  and  of  reality  itself.  Goat  Song,  by  the  Austrian, 
Franz  Werfel,  turns  loose  a  mysterious  half-human  monster 
on  an  ordered  peasant  world  and  sketches  the  chaotic 
destruction,  the  ultimate  reintegration,  which  results.  The 
Great  God  Brown  studies  the  love  of  an  artist  and  a  business 
man  for  a  wife  and  a  prostitute  in  terms  of  the  pitiful  gulf 
that  lies  in  all  of  us  between  the  mask  we  show  and  the 
reality  we  hide — a  gulf  which  is  gallantly  symbolized  by  the 
actual  putting  on  and  off  of  visible  masks,  sometimes  to  the 
confusion  of  the  spectator  and  frequently  to  the  blurring  of 
the  theatric  fiction,  but  always  with  a  poignant  significance. 

What  is  common  to  the  plays?  Most  simply,  the  warfare 
between  the  subjective,  instinctive  and  ungovernable  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  superficially  real  and  more  or  less  manage- 
able pattern  of  human  intercourse  on  the  other. 

In  The  Dybbuk  the  issue  lies  between  the  passionate 
individualism  of  the  lover  and  the  crushing  weight  of  col- 
lective feeling — between  the  man  and  the  group.  These 
forces  surge  and  sway  against  each  other,  with  victory  now 
to  one,  now  to  the  other.  A  mad  rabble  of  beggars  come  to 
dance  at  a  wedding;  their  hungry  attack  on  the  beauty  of 
the  bride,  whom  they  whirl  into  a  moment  of  brutal  revelry, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  variations  on  the  general  theme. 
The  aged  rabbi,  called  upon  to  cast  out  a  devil  from  the 
bride's  body,  is  powerless  until  he  has  steeped  himself  in 
the  glory  of  his  ancestors.  Before  one's  very  eyes,  the  group 
gathers  itself  together  for  an  assault  upon  the  will  of  the 
devil-lover;  before  one's  eyes  the  devil  is  forced  back,  step 
by  step,  into  submission ;  before  one's  eyes  the  human  will 
of  the  lover,  no  longer  devil,  snatches  its  prey  from  the 
victorious  community. 

Goat  Song  cuts  through  the  fabric  of  family  pride  and  the 
established  decencies  of  property  to  give  the  ruthless  spirit 
of  Pan — the  collective  undisciplined  instinctual  stuff  of  life 
— free  play.  The  revolution  that  flames  up  as  the  terrifying 
figure  sweeps  across  the  sky  shatters  the  accepted  stabilities; 
it  leaves  a  world  stripped  and  bare,  and  yet  more  nearly 
happy  than  before  the  cataclysm. 

The  Great  God  Brown  is  heavy  with  implications.  The 
play  of  the  mother  and  the  child — the  protective  in  woman, 
the  infantile  in  man ;  the  self-destruction  which  comes  from 
masking  weakness,  the  release  which  comes  from  accepting 
it ;  the  hunger  for  power  to  hide  one's  searing  inadequacy ; 
the  brittleness  of  living  and  the  transcendence  of  life — 
these  are  woven  in  and  upon  each  other,  sometimes  clear, 
sometimes  muddled,  always  insistent. 
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It  is  not  important  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  Dybbuk,  these  plays  leave  one  conscious  of  the  artist's 
failure  to  see  his  job  through.  The  thread  of  plot  in  Goat 
Song  seemed  to  me  twisted  at  its  end.  The  Great  God 
Brown  is  neither  pure  symbolism  nor  "good  theater."  The 
compromise  is  harsh,  cluttered.  But  the  attack  on  the  inex- 
pressible is  bold  and  exhilarating. 

These  plays  all  had  distinction  technically.  But  more 
than  that — as  bewildered,  penetrating,  groping  explorations 
of  the  tides  and  undertow  of  human  emotion  they  seemed  to 
me  memorable.  It  is  through  such  uses  of  the  theater  that 
we  may  come  to  articulate  self-knowledge  and  see  deep  into 
the  mirror.  GEDDES  SMITH 

The  Interventions  ot 
Colonel  House 

"/^~>OMPOSING  quarrels  was  a  function  to  which 
\^_^  Colonel  House  had  been  accustomed  from  his  days 
at  school,  where,  according  to  a  youthful  friend,  he  loved 
to  incite  disputes  between  his  school  mates  in  order  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  settle  them." 

This  is  the  key  to  Colonel  House's  character.  He  was  a 
great  conciliator,  with  a  passion  for  getting  men  together, 
and  these  two  volumes  of  papers  from  his  workshop  are  in 
essence  a  study  of  one  man's  efforts  for  political  and  inter- 
national conciliation.  Their  greatest  value  will  prove  to  be 
not  the  light  they  throw  on  the  Presidency  of  Wood  row 
Wilson  or  the  diplomacy  of  the  World  War  for  they  offer 
few  new  facts  here,  but  their  revelation  of  the  practical 
chess-play  of  politics  behind  the  scenes.  Here  is  the  reverse 
of  the  tapestry  the  public  sees,  and  we  can  follow  its  weaving 
in  the  conferences,  interviews,,  missions,  and  mediations  of 
this  silent  "connoisseur  of  politics." 

There  is  only  a  hint  of  real  biography  but  that  whets  the 
taste  for  more.  We  want  the  story  of  the  man,  House,  as 
well  as  the  tale  of  the  events  in'  which  he  was  a  great  part. 
For  he  is  clearly  not  the  noiseless,  emotionless,  discarnate 
intelligence  of  our  tradition.  He  was  a  restless  youth  too 
interested  in  national  politics  to  worry  about  grades  at 
Cornell.  His  frail  health  was  the  unfortunate  after-math 
of  a  fall  from  swinging  too  high  on  a  rope.  He  had  been  a 
part  of  the  old  frontier  in  Texas,  carried  his  gun,  and  once 
was  within  seconds  of  "getting  his  man"- — a  bully  who  had 
mistaken  his  identity — until  the  bar-keeper  leaped  over  the 
counter  and  intervened.  He  knew  righteous  anger  as  when 
he  told  the  British  ambassador  the  latter  had  been  insulting 
and  he  did  not  want  to  see  him  again.  The  rare  dry  com- 
ments on  men  reveal  a  humor  perhaps  too  penetrating  for 
daily  use  by  a  diplomat.  Indeed,  both  anger  and  wit  were 
disciplined  to  the  service  of  conciliation.  They  seem  almost 
the  devices  of  negotiation. 

Colonel  House's  character  is  clear  but  his  creed  remains 
unstated.  We  miss  a  chapter  on  his  political  and  economic 
ideals.  He  never  sought  office  or  money.  What  did  he 
want?  Power,  perhaps,  and  sense  of  playing  Providence. 
Peace,  of  course,  because  quarreling  and  war  seemed  in- 
efficient and  a  world  organization  offered  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  the  barbarous,  futile,  and  inhuman  device  of  war. 
He  wanted  to  make  government  work  and  he  took  men  as 
he  found  them  and  tried  to  get  them  to  cooperate.  Professor 
Seymour  of  Yale,  who  has  arranged  and  tied  together  the 
letters,  says:  "Through  all  his  papers  runs  this  idealistic- 
strain:  to  make  the  government  a  more  efficient  instrument 


for  effecting  the  desire?  of  the  people  and  to  inspire  in  the 
people  a  more  sensible  view  of  their  welfare."  Thomas 
W.  Gregory,  attorney-general  under  Mr.  Wilson,  writes: 
"House  was  always  a  progressive,  and  in  many  respects  a 
pronounced  radical.  This  genuine  interest  in  progressive 
legislation  accounts  to  a  large  degree  for  his  interest  in 
politics."  These  are  hints,  but  we  need  a  fuller  statement 
of  Colonel  House's  faith  so  we  can  understand  what  he  did 
and  what  he  wanted  to  accomplish  by  his  interventions. 

The  volumes  are  too  devoted  to  statecraft  to  have  room 
for  the  personalia  that  makes  lively  reading.  But  there  are 
revelations  on  matters  not  hitherto  fully  in  the  record,,  and 
they  lend  piquancy  to  what  tends  to  be  a  rather  dry 
recounting. 

The  most  enlightening  section  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
mission  of  House  in  early  1916  to  attempt  to  force  peace  by 
the  threat  of  American  intervention.  Here  is  new  matter 
to  most  people  and  we  wonder  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  both  on  political  history  and  the  American  nation  had 
the  facts  been  known  at  the  time.  The  gist  as  House  states 
it  was  that  the  Allies  invite  the  United  States  to  propose  a 
peace  conference.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were  to  be  settled 
in  advance  (apparently  by  President  Wilson  and  Colonel 
House)  to  insure  justice  and  the  future  democratic  control 
of  world  affairs.  If  Germany  rejected  the  conference  or 
refused  the  terms  imposed,  the  United  States  would 
"probably"  come  in  to  help  the  Allies.  B\it  the  offer  had 
to  be  accepted  before  the  Allies  suffered  such  a  defeat  that 
American  intervention  would  prove  futile.  England  ap- 
peared open-minded,  but  could  not  move  without  France, 
and  France  seemed  ready  to  gamble  on  winning  anyhow. 
So  House  came  home  and  nothing  happened.  It's  a  queer 
story  and  it  makes  you  wonder  whether  the  Senate  may  not 
have  its  uses  after  all.  Presidents  and  their  confidential 
men  do  get  heady  with  power. 

The  failure  here  seems  typical  of  House  in  international 
affairs.  He  failed  to  secure  a  Pan-American  League  to 
guarantee  the  Monroe  doctrine  on  a  continental  basis.  He 
failed  in  the  heroic  endeavor  to  get  England  and  Germany 
together  when  he  made  the  famous  trip  to  see  the  Kaiser 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  Spring  of  1914.  Here  House 
was  a  prophet  with  a  noble  vision,  but  he  got  there  just  too 
late.  The  tragedy  at  Serajevo  came,  and  then  Armageddon. 
In  London  he  could  get  nothing  done  because  the  "season" 
was  at  its  height !  And  so  we  close  the  book  with  two  ques- 
tions :  did  House  depend  too  much  on  negotiations  of  gentle- 
men around  the  table  in  which  he  was  a  master,  and  neglect 
the  politics  of  masses  of  men  ?  He  seemed  always  able  to 
handle  the  ministers  but  not  the  peoples.  He  could  not 
reconcile  mass  quarrels ;  his  equations  of  conciliation  in  the 
study  could  not  be  worked  out  in  parliaments  and  across 
boundary  lines.  Everybody  agreed  with  him,  yet  nothing 
was  done  about  his  plans.  Here  comes  the  ghost  of  a  second 
question:  did  the  courteous  gentlemen  of  Europe  use  Colonel 
House?  Was  he  the  victim  of  a  super-diplomacy  that  fooled 
him  as  it  did  Walter  Page,  and  eventually  Woodrow 
Wilson  ?  The  historian  who  will  find  these  papers  a 
treasure  may  some  day  tell  us  what  Grey  and  Balfour  and 
Cambon  really  were  up  to.  Meanwhile,  no  one  can  deny 
that  Edward  M.  House  served  both  his  country  and  an 
ideal  of  international  good  will. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 
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ETHICS  AND  BUSINESS 
(Continued  from  page  20) 


ethical  principles  without  such  expert  advice  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  case. 

In  offering  a  lot  of  wool  in  the  grease  to  a  customer,  a  sales- 
man of  -  -  &  -  stated  that  he  estimated  the 

shrinkage  in  scouring  would  be  about  64  per  cent.  Without 
scouring  a  sample  himself  the  customer  bought  the  wool  on 
the  basis  of  this  information.  When  the  wool  was  scoured, 
the  shrinkage  was  71  per  cent  instead  of  64  per  cent.  The  cus- 
tomer lost  $300  on  the  transaction  and  consequently  was  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  his  purchase. 

The  salesman  had  made  his  estimate  of  the  shrinkage  after 
testing  a  sample,  and  according  to  his  best  knowledge  of  wool. 
He  was,  however,  inexperienced  and  a  closer  estimate  might 
have  been  made  by  a  salesman  who  had  been  in  the  business 
longer.  The  estimate  of  the  salesman  had  been  made  honestly; 
it  is  customary  for  buyers  to  make  their  own  estimates  of 
shrinkage,  since  throughout  the  wool  trade  the  principle  of 
caveat  emptor  is  recognized  in  all  transactions.  No  adjust- 
ment for  the  error  in  estimate,  therefore,  was  made. 

In  discussing  this  case  with  the  class  I  thought  it  reason- 
able to  believe  that  even  though  the  principle  of  caveat 
emptor  was  usually  recognized  in  this  trade,  it  had  not  been 
recognized  by  this  customer  and  that  therefore  it  was  wrong 
as  well  as  poor  policy  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  or 
carelessness.  After  the  class  discussion  a  member  of  the 
class  who  was  intimate  with  the  customs  of  the  wool  trade 
told  me  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  I  was  wrong  in  this 
opinion,  because  the  principle  of  caveat  emptor  was  so  deeply 
rooted,  so  universally  recognized  that  it  hardly  could  have 
been  unknown  to  any  customer.  His  "great  dissatisfaction" 
with  his  purchase,  so  my  informant  said,  must  have  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  "bluff."  He  must  have  known  that  he  was 
careless  and  could  not  really  have  expected  any  different 
decision.  Hence  the  firm  would  not  lose  any  standing  by  its 
refusal  to  make  an  adjustment  for  the  error  in  estimate. 

But  though  this  case  illustrates  the  necessity  for  a  close 
understanding  of  trade  customs  before  one  is  secure  in  any 
ethical  judgment  in  a  matter  which  is  mixed  up  with  those 
customs,  the  case  does  not  prove  that  we  ought  to  give  up 
all  attempt  to  distinguish  ethics  from  the  compilation  and 
registering  of  trade  customs.  For  those  customs  may  be 
mischievous,  harmful,  and  wrong,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
those  governed  by  them.  Agreement  between  the  members 
of  a  trade  does  not  in  itself  make  anything  right  or  wrong, 
though  a  violation  of  such  an  agreement  without  sufficient 
notice  is  of  course  wrong. 

Nevertheless  since  customs  can  be  definitely  formulated 
and  codified  and  since  the  basis  of  our  ethical  judgments  is 
not  nearly  so  easy  to  agree  upon  or  to  formulate,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly tempting  to  accept  the  view  of  Edgar  L.  Heer> 
mance  whose  book  on  Codes  of  Ethics*  has  provided  us  with 
such  a  mine  of  useful  information  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Heermance  has  collected  and  published  198  codes  of  ethics 
printed  up  to  and  including  1924.  All  but  four  of  these 
were  printed  for  the  first  time  during  the  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1904  and  1924,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
come  during  the  years  from  1920  to  1924,  as  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  chart.  These  codes  of  ethics  concern 
every  conceivable  trade,  such  as  ice-cream  dealers,  tailors, 


Here's  why  Fels-Naptha 
gives  you  extra  washing  help: 

Dirt-loosening  naptha  and 
splendid  soap,  working  to- 
gether, make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap  in  any  shape  or  form! 

Quick  help!  Safe  help! 
Thorough  help! 

Isn't  this  extra  help  worth 
a  penny   more  a  week  — 
this  extra  help  you  can  get 
only  in  Fels-Naptha?  Cheaper 
in  the  end,  anvway! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

—or  will  get  it  for  you 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 
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hair  dressers,  undertakers.  Together  they  give  us  an  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  picture  of  the  trade  customs  and  ethical 
standards  thus  far  recorded. 

Without  trying  to  answer  for  the  moment  the  question: 
"What  value  has  such  a  code  of  ethics,  what  effect  does  it 
have  on  the  actual  behavior  of  the  persons  concerned?"  I 
will  deal  first  with  the  problem:  "Why  has  there  been  such 
a  tremendous  accumulation  of  these  codes  within  the  last 
five  years?"  Without  presuming  to  decide  this  question  in 
any  final  way  I  think  it  is  arguable  that  an  important  factor 
in  producing  the  recent  tremendous  output  of  ethical  codes 
was  the  origination  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
that  extraordinarily  interesting  procedure  named' by  them  a 
Trade  practice  submitted. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  my  readers  remem- 
ber, was  organized  March  16,  1915,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clayton  Act  of  October,  1914,  itself  closely 
related  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Clayton  Act  was  to  prevent  the  elimination  of 
competition  through  such  an  agreement  as  would  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Whatever  tends  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition  or  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce  falls  under  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  administration  of  this  Act  falls  in  part 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  part  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  in  part  upon  the  new  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  organized  in  1915  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  November,  1918,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  interpret  and  en- 
force the  laws  against  unfair  competition  began  the  practice 
of  asking  all  the  representatives  of  a  given  trade  to  come 
together  and  work  out  in  cooperation  with  the  commission 
what  the  trade  itself  considered  to  be  "unfair"  methods  of 
competition.  The  result  of  such  an  agreement  was  then 
used  by  the  commission  as  a  basis  for  future  corrective  action 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  under  the  judicial  decisions 
which  govern  its  procedure.  Since  November  1918  there 
have  been  nineteen  such  trade  submittals,  sixteen  of  which 
have  been  worked  out  since  1920.  A  glance  at  the  chart 
will  show  that  the  year  1920  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
swift  increase  in  the  number  of  codes  of  ethics  worked  out 
and  published  by  the  different  trade  associations. 
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The  numbers  at  the  left  indicate  the  number  of  codes  of  business 
ethics  published.  The  chart  shows  the  distribution,  by  year  of 
publication,  of  a  trial  of  198  codes.  The  dotted  line  marks  the 
years  In  •which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  its  first  "trade 
practice  sumbittal." 


From  the  point  of  view  of  a  teacher  of  ethics,  this 
procedure  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  Here  we  find  Uncle  Sam  asking  a  group 
of  men  to  state  their  own  code  of  ethics.  If  then  they  com- 
mit any  act  contrary  to  this  code  the  government  can  con- 
demn them  out  of  their  own  mouths  and  without  any  of  that 
appearance  of  arbitrary  action  which  we  always  fear  when 
we  try  to  settle  a  point  in  ethics  involving  someone  else's 
conduct.  I  say  "a  point  in  ethics"  and  not  merely  a  point 
in  law  because  in  its  own  statement  regarding  methods  of 
competition  regarded  as  unfair,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission lists*: 

(1)  Methods  involving  an  element  of  moral  turpitude  since 
they    are    characterised    by    fraud,    deception,    misrepre- 
sentation,    intimidation,      or     some     similar     wrongful 
element. 

(2)  Methods   condemned   by   the   common   law. 

(3)  Methods  not  involving  either  of  the  above  elements  but 
placing   restraint   upon   the    freedom    of   particular   com- 
petitors   to   compete    or    otherwise    restraining   trade   to 
the   detriment  of  competitors   and  the  public. 

OF  what  use  is  a  code  of  ethics?  As  I  have  been 
familiar  for  many  years  with  the  medical  code  of 
ethics,  which  was  one  of  the  very  few  antedating  the  present 
century,  and  have  seen  how  little  effect  it  has  on  the  be- 
havior of  physicians,  I  am  not  sanguine  about  any  reform 
of  business  ethics  to  be  produced  merely  by  the  formulation 
and  publication  of  a  code.  The  main  question  is  how  is  it 
to  be  enforced?  So  far  as  it  merely  reproduces  the  provisions 
of  a  law  such  as  the  Clayton  Act,  it  is  obvious  that  viola- 
tions of  a  code  can  be  enforced  and  punished  by  law.  But 
there  are  many  matters  referred  to  in  these  codes  which 
do  not  fall  under  any  legal  prohibition.  My  secretary, 
Alice  G.  O'Gorman,  has  tabulated  for  me  the  principles 
underlying  the  198  codes  of  ethics  printed  in  Mr.  Heer- 
mance's  book,  as  well  as  some  of  the  unfair  practices  con- 
demned there.  These  are  shown  in  tabular  form  below. 
(The  numbers  in  the  text  represent  the  number  of  codes  in 
which  a  stated  principle  or  practice  is  mentioned.) 

THE    PRINCIPLES    UNDERLYING    198    CODES    OF    BUSINESS    ETHICS 

Justice. 

"Golden  Rule"  (40),  "Square  Deal"  (21),  "Those  who  help 
me,  I  help"  (l)  62 

Service   (36),  "Forget  self,  Our  Profession  first"   (i)   37 

Public  Welfare  (18),  Lift  the  level  of  human  ideals  (5), 
Advance  educational  ideals  (i),  Mutual  benefit  of  industry 
and  public  (i),  Identity  of  interest  (i),  "Business  ideals, 
better  business  methods  and  a  high  standard  of  Products  and 
Service"  (i),  Use  for  general  good  (i),  "The  belief  that  my 
business  has  an  elevating  and  refining  influence  on  Society 
will  act  as  an  inspiration  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  a 
Craftsman  and  Citizen"  (i)  29 

Veracity. 

Truth  (9),  "Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest"  (i),  "Truth,  justice,  courage"  (i),  "Keep  the 
faith"  with  clients,  fellows,  community  (i),  Confidence  (i), 
Honor  (3)  16 

Responsibility. 

Individual  responsibility  (6),  "Ultimate  moral  responsibility 
rests  on  executive  notwithstanding  outside  support  or  control" 
(i),  Obligation  to  American  home  (2),  Obligation  to  pupils 
(i),  Duty  to  God  (i),  Duty  to  God  and  our  flag  (i),  Duty 
to  public  and  ourselves  (i),  Noblesse  oblige  (i)  12 

Other  Principles. 
Cooperation  3 

"All  to  the  end  that  our  chosen  business  may  be  known  as  a 
genteel  business  as  well  as  a  fairly  prosperous  one"  2 
"Anglo-Saxon  ideals  and  historic  Americanism"   I 

*  Annual   Report   1920,   p.    48. 


PRACTICES  CONDEMNED  IN  igS  BUSINESS  CODES  AS  '  UNFAIR 
COMPETITION" 

Bribery  (subsidies,  commissions  paid  or  accepted,  bonuses, 
rebates,  incompatible  side  lines,  working  for  competing  firms) 
(96),  Discriminating  favors  (14),  Oflering  special  ad- 
vantages, e.g.  credit,  banking  service,  guaranteeing  positions 
(17),  Lotteries,  premiums  (4),  Bootleg  liquor  to  cus- 
tomers (i)  132 

Running  dou-n  competitors  (slander,  condemnation)  (81), 
Comparisons  with  other's  products  except  on  the  basis  of 
published  information  readily  verifiable  (i).  Drawing  atten- 
tion to  failure  of  apparatus  of  competitors  when  it  cannot 
be  known  whether  it  is  due  to  defect  or  to  abuse  or  mis- 
application (i)  83 

Untruthful,  Unfair  Advertising  (47),  Unprofessional  advertis- 
ing (n),  Advertising  in  unproductive  media  "is  unethical" 

(5)  63 

Misrepresentation,  misstatement,  deception,  omission  (exclusive 
of  advertising)  60 

Soliciting  others'  business  or  work  (39),  Soliciting  practice  (i), 
Promising  cures  (i)  41 

Price-cutting  (below  cost  or  fair  profit)  (31),  Competition  for 
employment  on  basis  of  salary  (i),  Bargain  sales  (i), 
"Leader"  selling  (2)  37 

Enticing  others'  employes  32 

Unfair  Competition  (intensive,  destructive,  vicious)  (18),  To 
claim  or  exercise  a  monopoly  (4),  To  tamper  with  com- 
petitor's business  or  goods  (3),  To  hamper  movements  of 
competitor's  products  (2),  To  induce  strikes  among  com- 
petitor's employes  (i),  Injury  by  [patent]  litigation  where 
case  has  no  merit  (2),  Stirring  up  litigation  (i),  Minimum 
purchases  to  keep  competitor  from  getting  line  (i)  32 

Spying  (5),  Information  through  bogus  customers  or  employes 
(8),  Appropriating  competitor's  designs  or  advertising  mat- 
ter (22),  "piracy"  (3),  "shopping"  (i)  39 

Working  on  speculation  5 

Taking  advantage  of  social  opportunities  2 

To  enforce  the  principles  desired  and  to  prevent  the 
practices  condemned,  some  industries  have  worked  out  their 
own  machinery  and  apply  it  to  their  members.  Another 
group,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  one,  are  formulating  arbi- 
tration agreements  which  amount  to  little  courts  like  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  only  voluntarily  arranged  by 
the  persons  most  concerned.  With  these  two  methods  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  principles  outlined  in  the  new  codes 
of  ethics  I  think  \ve  may  hope  for  a  real  improvement.  In 
the  case  of  one  trade  association,  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Association,  which  has  to  do  with  methods  of  advertising 
used  in  Boston  industries,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  how  the  machinery  of  enforcement 
actually  works.  Misleading  advertisements,  which  are  not 
so  misleading  as  to  fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
e.  g.,  those  which  involve  labeling  of  fur  goods  and  various 
textiles,  are  regulated  by  voluntary  agreements  and  viola- 
tions reported  weekly  by  agents  employed  by  the  Association 
for  that  purpose  and  are  checked  through  the  activities  of 
the  Association  itself.  This  seems  clearly  to  indicate  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  that  is  towards  ethical 
self-control  by  the  members  of  a  group  organized  in  a 
trade  for  that  purpose. 

TO  work  out  definite  understandings  between  partners, 
between  competitors  and  also  between  buyer,  seller  and 
public,  and  then  to  abide  by  these  understandings  in  letter 
and  in  spirit  is  certainly  an  essential  minimum  of  any  sound 
ethics  in  the  field  of  business.  Such  understandings  are  like 
the  rules  of  any  game.  We  must  make  them  clear,  agree 
upon  them  and  abide  by  them,  otherwise  we  have  chaos. 
To  a  good  many  people  this  seems  enough.  Thus  in  the 
admirable  little  code  of  ethics  published  a  good  many  years 
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They  have  made  the  thirty-day  test,  and 
measured     their     own     physical     gains. 

UNTIL  the  thirty-day  test  was  originated,  there  was 
no  definite  way  for  the  average  man  or  woman  to 
measure  the  effects  of  caffein  on  themselves. 

There  were  books  and  books  of  medical  testimony — 
there  was  teaching  against  caffein  in  every  school — but  all 
this  information  was  less  convincing  to  you  than  your 
personal  experience. 

Now  you  can  find  out  for  yourself. 

We  will  give  you  one  week's  supply  of  Postum  to  start 
you  on  your  test.  Postum,  made  of  whole  wheat  and  bran! 

Place  a  level  teaspoonful  of  Instant  Postum  in  a  cup.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  stir.  In  a  moment  it  is  completely 
dissolved. 

Then  a  little  sugar — enough  cream  so  the  drink  has  a  u-arm 
golden  color — and  it  is  ready.  Taste  it! 

Here  is  no  ordinary  drink,  but  a  new  flavor — a  delight- 
ful, appetizing  taste  that  savors  the  whole  meal!  A  drink 
made  of  body-building  grain! 

Use  it  for  thirty  days  in  place  of  caffein  beverages. 
Measure  your  physical  gains — how  much  better  you  look, 
how  much  better  you  feel.  Then  decide!  Carrie  Blanchard, 
famous  food  demonstrator,  makes  you  this  offer! 

Carrie  Blanchard's  Offer 

"To  help  you  find  out  the  effect  of  caffein  on  yourself,  I  want  you  to  use 
Postum  for  thirty  days.  I  will  give  you  one  week's  supply  of  Postum  free 
to  start  you  on  this  test. 

"I  will  also  send  my  personal  directions  for  preparing  both  Instant 
Postum  and  Postum  Cereal.  I  think  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
Instant  Postum  made  the  new  way  with  hot  milk,  for  children,  and  I  will 
tell  you  more  about  that,  too. 

"If  you  want  to  begin  the  test  today,  you  can  get  Postum  at  your* 
grocer's.  It  costs  much  less  than  most  other  hot  drinks — only  one-half 
cent  a  cup. 

"For  one  week's  free  supply,  and  my  directions,  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  indicating  on  the  coupon  whether  you  prefer  Instant 
Postum  or  Postum  Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil." 

MAIL   THIS    COUPON    NOW! 
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Toasties,  (Double-thick 
Corn    Flakes),    Post's 
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POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum.  Please 
send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  one  week's  sup- 
ply of 

Bran  Chocolate.    Your 
grocer  sells  Postum  in 
two      forms.      Instant 
Postum,   made   in   the 

(prepared  instantly  in  the  cup)        which  you 
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(prepared  by  boiling) 

cup  by  adding  boiling 
water,    is    one    of    the 

Street 

easiest    drinks    in    the 
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turn  Cereal  is  also  easy 
to  make,  but  should  be 
boiled  20  minutes. 

In  Canada 
Address  CANADIAN  POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Ltd. 
45  Front  Street  East,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 
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LIFE,  MIND,  AND  SPIRIT 

By  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN,  University  of  Bristol 
In  these  Gifford  Lectures,  supplementing  those  on 
Emergent  Evolution,  Professor  Morgan  undertakes  to 
demonstrate  how  one  may  accept  the  most  thorough- 
going naturalism  and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  just  belief 
in  God.  The  two  volumes  present  a  distinct  contribution 
to  Evolution.  Each,  $3.75 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  HUMAN 
RACE 

By  HARRIS   H.  WILDER,  Smith  College 

Professor  Wilder  approaches  the  subject  of  Anthropology 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  zoologist.  He  traces  the  human 
pedigree  through  a  discussion  of  living  primates,  related 
extinct  forms,  and  fossil  men.  Excellently  illustrated.  A 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Evolution  that  approaches 
the  very  heart  of  he  subject. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 

A  Survey  of  Principles  and  Projects 
By  J.  J.  FINDLAY,  University  of  Manchester 
In  this  comprehensive  study  Professor  Findlay  discusses 
the  cardinal  aim  of  education  and  principles  on  which  a 
community  organizes  its  system  of  education.     A  second 
volume  is  in  active  preparation.  $2.50 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

By  RAYMOND  L.  BUELL,  Harvard  University 
"I  have  only  commendation  for  this  piece  of  work.  It 
certainly  shows  wide  and  careful  reading  on  the  subject; 
it  is  exceedingly  well  organized  and  I  think  very  highly 
of  the  vivid  and  direct  style." — Professor  H.  L.  Hoskins, 
Tufti  College.  $5.00 

Students'  Edition,  $4.00 
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VOLUME  II 

Music  is  the  great  interpreter.  Learn  to 
know  China  and  Japan  through  their  folk 
songs  in  this  volume.  Is  this  book  in  your 
public  library  where  it  can  help  others  to 
see  these  Eastern  neighbors  understandingly. 

OUTLINE  FOR  DISCUSSION  COURSE  ON 
CHINA  .25 

Do  you  know  what  you  really  think  about 
the  Chinese?  Or  have  you  a  set  of  mental 
pictures  that  vou  shuffle  about  instead?  This 
suggestive  outline  will  set  you  to  analyzing 
those  pictures. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  ORIENT 

i.oo 

A  source  book  of  invaluable  material  on  the 
women  among  our  neighbors  and  the  East 
where  they  work.  No  group  studying  the 
Orient  should  fail  to  have  a  copy. 

THROUGH  A  COUNTING  GLASS  IN 
INDIA  ELIZABETH  WILSON  i.oo 

Read  of  this  school  of  weaving  started  in 
India  among  girls  of  varying  castes  and  re- 
ligions and  backgrounds. 


ago  by  Edward  A.  Filene  business  ethics  is  reduced  to  the 
single  formula  (I  quote  from  memory)  ;  "Producing  and 
selling  what  the  public  wants  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  under 
conditions  fair  to  employes."  This  is  splendid  so  far  as  it 
goes.  But  I  think  one  should  add  that  it  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  business  men  sometimes  to  give  the  public  something 
better  than  they  yet  clearly  demand,  because  they  do  not 
know  enough  oftentimes  to  demand  what  they  really  want. 
Following  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  I  should  say  that 
besides  clearly  stating  our  agreements  and  then  being  faith- 
ful to  them  in  letter  and  in  spirit  we  should  always  strive 
to  better  these  agreements,  as  we  are  always  trying  to  im- 
prove our  foot-ball  rules.  Certainly  we  must  keep  our 
promises.  That  is  minimum  ethics,  although  if  followed 
out  in  letter  and  in  spirit  it  would  carry  us  very  far  above 
the  average  ethics  of  the  day.  But  besides  keeping  our 
promises  we  should  see  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the 
desires  which  led  us  to  make  these  promises,  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  new  reading  of  these  desires  we  should  revise  and 
improve  our  agreements. 

The  ethics  that  means  faithfulness  to  the  rules  of  the 
game  is  an  essential  minimum.  Many  industries  have  not. 
I  imagine,  got  nearly  so  far  as  this.  The  rules  they  follow 
are  very  vague  and  shifty.  Hence,  written  codes,  enforced 
through  arbitration  agreements  or  otherwise,  are  ef  great 
value  because  they  force  vague  understandings  to  take  clear 
unambiguous  shape.  'But  to  be  satisfied  with  this  is  to  say 
that  "whatever  is  is  right"  and  that  standing  pat  is  good 
enough  for  us.  Every  code  embodies  the  progress  of  a  living 
impulse  to  better  things,  an  impulse  which  like  the  search 
for  truth  is  always  moving,  never  satisfied.  "Normalcy" 
soon  grows  abnormal,  because  the  master  desire  of  mankind, 
out  of  which  all  ethics  springs,  never  knows  the  whole  of 
its  own  meaning.  Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Filene's  formula.  "Give  the  public  what  it  wants,  cheaply 
and  under  fair  working  conditions."  That  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  business  practices  which  are  content 
with  "success"  in  the  sense  of  financial  profit  even  if  gained 
by  disservice  to  the  public.  Mr.  Filene  rightly  pictures  the 
business  man  as  a  public  servant,  paid  for  good  service.  But 
perhaps  the  public  does  not  always  know  what  it  wants? 
That  possibility  is  not  covered  by  Mr.  Filene"s  formula. 
Let  us  look  into  it  further. 

The  public  takes  what  it  finds  or  what  it  can  get  and  in 
this  act  looks  very  much  the  same  as  if  it  was  getting  what 
it  wants.  But  is  the  public  proved  to  want  all  the  idiotic 
fashions  in  women's  dress  merely  because  they  are  accepted  ? 
Did  Barnum's  public  really  u'ant  to  be  fooled  (as  he  said), 
or  did  they  merely  accept  his  fraudulent  "mermaids"  and 
"missing  links"  because  they  were  gullible?  A  public  "de- 
mand" is  supposed  to  exist  for  whatever  actually  sells  well 
and  the  supply  emerges  in  response  to  this  "demand."  But 
can  anyone  seriously  maintain  that  people  want  all  the 
wild-cat  stocks,  all  the  bad  whiskey,  all  the  rotten  drama 
and  music,  all  the  lying  newspaper  headlines  which  they 
pay  for?  What  other  evidence  have  we  that  they  want 
.  them  except  the  fact  of  payment  ? 

In  one  sense  of  course  the  morphinist  "icants"  his  dope 
and  the  thief  certainly  gives  good  evidence  of  wanting  the 
money  that  he  steals.  But  nobody  thinks  that  such  demands 
are  justified  on  their  face  value.  In  another  sense  we  want 
whatever  wages  or  salary  we  get — no  matter  how  low.  We 
would  rather  have  it  than  nothing  at  all.  In  still  another 
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way  we  can  be  said  to  u'ant  all  the  laws  that  are  on  the 
statute  book  (whether  we  know  them  or  not)  because  we 
have  acquiesced  in  their  existence,  or  at  any  rate  have  not 
made  organized  or  effectual  protest  against  them.  But 
none  of  these  wants  need  be  taken  as  expressing  the  person's 
desires,  or  understood  to  mean  that  these  "wants"  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  guide  to  our  action  or  a  justification  of  anyone 
who  helps  him  to  satisfy  these  wants  and  no  more.  Else 
all  actions  would  be  right  since  all  enforce  desire. 

I  think  \ve  all  know  well  enough  that  we  owe  it  to  every 
man  to  help  him  towards  the  expression  of  his  own  poorly 
expressed  wants  and  to  accept  his  help  towards  finding  out 
as  well  as  towards  carrying  out  what  we  ourselves  want. 
This  is  the  deeper  cooperation,  more  helpful  than  that  by 
which  people  share  in  the  execution  of  d;sires  already  clearly 
known  or  accepted  without  question. 

This  is  perhaps  the  core  of  Christian  ethics:  to  go  with  a 
man  twain  when  he  asks  our  help  for  one  mile,  to  give 
people  what  they  don't  dare  ask  for  and  have  no  right  to 
claim  but  verily  need — to  accept  more  than  we  know  how 
to  hope  for  and  know  we  do  not  deserve. 

I  have  seen  this  "maximum  ethics"  rather  seldom  among 
business  men  and  rather  seldom  anywhere  else.  Clergymen, 
as  I  have  seen  them,  do  chiefly  what  is  demanded  by  their 
parishes,  doctors  what  is  expected  by  their  patients,  teachers 
what  their  position  seems  to  call  for,  social  workers  what 
their  employers  and  their  clients  have  grown  used  to.  It 
takes  courage  and  faith  to  give  more  than  is  asked  at  the 
risk  of  being  called  a  fool  or  neglecting  to  keep  the  machine 
running. 

So  I  find  in  the  little  that  I  have  seen  of  business  ethics 
the  same  three  stages  that  are  apparent  in  other  professions: 

1.  Each  for  himself;  so  far  as  he  can  get  away  with  it. 

2.  Minimum  ethics;  acting  according  to  "the  rules  of  the 
game"  agreed  upon,  explicitly  and  implicitly. 

3.  Christian   ethics;  a  sample  of  which   is   the  effort  to 
satisfy    real,    deep    and    permanent    desires    and    not 
merelv  obvious  desires,  in  others  as  well  as  in  ourselves. 


WEST  LYNN 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


the   voice    of   the   people   is    ultimately    the   voice    of    God   and 
make  the  expert  its  servant? 

The  prerequisite  to  dispassionate  analysis  and  appraisal  is 
the  removal  of  the  atmosphere  of  fear  and  hostility  which  now 
intervenes  between  the  two  major  groups — the  protagonists  of 
the  company  unions  and  the  autonomous  trade  unions.  If 
what  Mary  Follett  calls  the  plus  values  of  conflict  are  to 
emerge  from  the  inevitable  clash  between  them,  they  will  have 
to  devise  a  new  technique  of  conference,  analysis  and  synthesis. 
The  last  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  would  seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  by  adopting  a 
resolution  forswearing  mere  hostility  to  company  unions  and 
calling  for  their  scientific  appraisal.  President  Green  has  given 
substance  to  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  by  appearing  before 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society  and  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  pledging  the  cooperation  of  or- 
gani'  ed  labor  to  an  open-minded  exploration  of  the  problem. 
The  General  Electric  Company  would  seem  to  have  responded 
in  kind  when  it  invited  President  Green  to  broadcast  his  views 
on  the  problem  from  its  great  radio  station  in  Schenectady. 
Out  of  these  small  beginnings  a  new  technique  of  conference 
and  integration  of  forces  may  arise  to  resolve  conflict  into 
creative  synthesis — a  synthesis  to  which  the  experience  of 
West  Lynn  will  have  made  a  major  contribution. 
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magnificent  schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  many  protective 
measures  for  the  workers,  for  women,  for  children.  I  am 
glad  for  these  things.  But  we  also  have  the  election  returns 
of  recent  years.  Rome  had  the  things  we  have.  She  was  adorned 
with  palaces  and  public  places.  She  had  "good"  government. 
But  the  spirit  of  Rome  died.  Liberty  was  destroyed.  There 
was  bread  and  circuses.  Under  the  Medici  Florence  was  the 
most  splendid  city  in  Europe.  But  the  men  who  gave  these 
things  to  Florence  took  her  liberties  in  exchange.  They  ended 
the  republic.  Germany  in  our  day  had  good  government,  honest 
government,  efficient  government.  I  personally  prefer  the  bad 
days  of  yesterday  when  the  boss  was  out  in  the  open,  when 
evil  exhibited  itself,  when  our  cities  were  alive  with  reformers 
fighting  a  good  fight  in  the  open,  rather  than  conditions  today 
when  evil  maintains  its  power  through  subtle,  respectable 
agencies,  through  the  control  of  the  press,  through  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  most  of  all  through  terrorism — the  terror- 
ism of  economic  and  social  fear. 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself  as  to  the  war.  It  all  but  des- 
troyed my  picture  of  America.  It  does  not  come  to  life  again. 
I  felt  a  moral  obligation  for  our  personal  and  political  liberties. 
Also  for  the  protection  of  those  men  and  women  who  were 
more  courageous  than  I  was.  Liberty  was  as  dear  to  me  as 
another  kind  of  patriotism  was  dear  to  other  hundred  per  cent 
Americans.  And  when  I  saw  liberty  laid  prostrate  by  those 
from  whom  I  had  expected  protection,  when  I  found  my  kind 
of  Americanism  under  suspicion,  if  not  denounced  as  criminal, 
when  I  saw  my  government  using  its  power  in  a  hysteria  of 
fear  to  crush  civil  and  political  liberties,  when  I  saw  these 
things,  much  of  my  belief  in  men,  in  the  political  state  and  in 
my  own  America  all  but  died.  I  think  it  died  for  millions 
of  others.  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  it  was  the 
solemn  duty  of  those  in  power  to  be  more  concerned  over 
liberty  at  home  than  over  liberty  over  seas,  especially  as  the 
men  who  were  then  in  power  knew  far  better  than  I  did  that 
war  was  always  destructive  of  human  liberties.  I  have  known 
public  men  who  would  have  been  so  concerned.  I  had  no  doubt 
then  or  now  but  that  the  war  would  have  been  carried  on 
fully  as  effectively  if  we  had  been  as  dedicated  to  the  protec- 
tion of  democracy  at  home  as  we  were  to  carrying  democracy 
overseas.  We  failed  to  give  liberty  to  Europe.  We  might 
have  saved  America.  And  we  should  have  protected,  encouraged 
and  given  high  honor  to  those  men  and  women  who  loved 
America  for  what  she  professed  to  be  and  for  what  she  had 
always  been. 

FREMONT  Older  and  Clarence  Darrow  say  that  they 
are  tired.  I  do  not  believe  either  of  them.  Fremont  Older 
doubts  that  labor  will  save  the  world.  The  workers  are  like 
other  men,  he  says,  when  it  comes  to  the  scratch:  "If  there  is 
to  be  any  improvement  it  will  not  be  accomplished  by  labor.  ' 
My  faith  in  labor  is  not  in  the  individual  worker.  It  is 
rather  in  labor  as  a  class.  Men,  as  he  suggests,  are  pretty 
much  alike.  The  "good"  banker  is  a  quite  different  person 
when  he  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  coal  trust,  of  a 
railroad,  of  a  public  utility  commission.  He  votes  as  a  banker, 
not  as  a  Sunday  School  superintendent  or  as  the  foremost  con- 
tributor to  the  cathedral.  So  with  labor.  The  worker  may 
hope  for  some  personal  private  gain,  but  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs  cannot  get  it.  There  aren't  enough  privileges  to  go 
around.  The  individual  must  conform  to  the  wants  of  the 
mass  and  the  wants  of  labor  as  a  class  must  of  necessity  be  for 
a  square  deal,  no  special  favors,  the  end  of  parasitism.  My 
faith  in  labor  is  not  because  of  its  higher  personal  morality. 
It  is  rather  because  of  an  economic,  biological  instinct  that 


moves  men  to  act  according  to  their  self-interest.  I  am  bio- 
logially  minded  in  my  politics.  Also  in  my  history.  It  was 
class  interest  that  moved  the  landed  proprietors  to  take  power 
away  from  the  king.  It  was  class  interest  that  moved  the 
capitalists  to  take  power  from  the  landed  proprietors.  Each  in 
turn  used  political  power  in  his  own  interest.  That  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  from  history.  Feudal  baron  and  capitalist,  southern 
slave  owner  and  steel  magnate,  the  trusts,  the  business  men, 
the  tariff-protected  interests  and  the  banker,  are  as  instinctive 
in  their  political  thought  as  is  the  amoeba.  So  will  it  be  with 
labor.  So  is  it  with  labor  all  over  Europe  today.  There  is 
some  self-seeking,  some  personal  jealousy,  but  the  mass  is 
moving  slowly  towards  an  ideal  from  which  it  cannot  be  lead 
away;  the  ideal  of  richer  opportunity  for  all.  It  is  this  that 
gives  me  confidence  in  the  labor  movement.  It  is  this  too  that 
makes  me  feel  that  all  liberals  and  radicals  should  be  identified 
with  it. 

A  I  to  some  of  the  specific  explanations  of  why  we  are  where 
we  are,  I  agree  with  William  Allen  White  that  the 
reformer's  "time  is  not  now."  "The  average  man  puts  his 
hand  to  his  mouth  and  swallows  his  yawn"  when  one  talks  of 
reform. 

With  Clarence  Darrow  I  am  in  accord  that  "the  world  war 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  reactionary  tendency  of  the  day. 
When  nations  begin  mobilizing  they  start  with  the  liars."  The 
war  gave  privilege  an  unparalleled  opportunity.  And  the  sad 
thing  about  the  War  was  that  privilege  was  invited  in  to  a 
feast  instead  of  to  a  sacrifice.  It  was  not  only  of  gold  but  of 
human  ideals  as  well. 

I  hope  with  John  S.  Phillips  that  "man  cannot  live  by  auto- 
mobiles and  bath-rooms  alone"  but  I  am  partly  convinced  by 
Frobenius,  the  great  German  anthropoligist,  that  by  virtue  of 
our  landschajt,  our  climate  and  our  restless  conquering  spirit, 
we  Americans  may  never  want  anything  but  automobiles  and 
bath-rooms.  It  may  be  that  culture,  wisdom,  quiet  living,  are 
denied  us  by  nature  herself.  Billy  Hard  warms  me  by  hoping 
for  the  day  when  we  will  turn  our  minds  from  "more  com- 
missions" to  more  emancipations,  from  more  laws  to  more 
repeals  of  more  laws."  I  wish  I  could  feel  as  hopeful  as  Louis 
F.  Post,  that  the  dawn  of  our  day  is  no  further  away  than 
was  that  of  Milton  or  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  1850,  or 
could  join  with  Burton  K.  Wheeler  in  believing  that  the  five 
million  men  and  women  who  voted  for  La  Follette  are  but  the 
forerunners  of  a  new  1860.  For  a  long  time  I  agreed  with 
Roger  Baldwin  that  the  world  had  lost  faith  in  parliaments. 
I  am  not  sure  of  that  now.  Or  if  it  has  lost  faith  it  does  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  something  better.  There  is  one  thing 
the  American  mind  will  not  question,  and  that  is  the  constitu- 
tion. It  has  a  supersanctity  that  no  other  institution  in  the 
world  enjoys. 

I  am  not  profoundly  interested  in  the  prosperity  referred  to 
by  several  contributors,  nor  in  the  higher  wages  which  are 
being  received  by  labor.  I  have  never  wanted  democracy  that 
was  satisfied  with  crumbs  from  the  table,  no  matter  if  those 
crumbs  contained  occasional  bits  of  cake.  As  for  myself  I 
prefer  the  rough  open  warfare  of  pre-war  days  to  the  con- 
tentment, the  bread  and  circuses  which  we  are  offered  today. 

A  CCORDING  to  Stuart  Chase  I  have  retired  to  the 
/Y  Island  of  Nantucket  to  "dig  turnips."  There  is  some 
truth  to  that.  Also,  I  might  add,  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
think.  Digging  turnips  is  easier  digging,  I  find,  than  think- 
ing. Wisdom  comes  hard.  Political  and  economic  wisdom 
comes  very  hard.  Personal  wisdom  comes  hardest  of  all. 

Permit  me  a  few  general  reflections  from  my  turnip  patch. 
It  grows  many  weeds.  It  grows  some  roses.  And  those  roses 
are  for  the  most  part  symbolically  identified  with  the  ten  years 
before  the  war,  with  the  men  and  women  included  in  this 
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"THE  COST  OF  A  NEW  WORLD," 
Kenneth  Maclennan's  book,  presents  a  world 
situation  which  men  of  good-will  in  every  land 
must  face  together. 

"The  roots  of  present  world-wide  distress," 
says  the  author,  "do  not  lie  in  the  War,  but 
in  the  kind  of  world  in  which  such  a  catas- 
trophe was  possible."  His  book  is  an  excep- 
tionally able  survey  of  the  conflicting  move- 
ments of  the  past  century  which  led  up  to  the 
War,  the  forces  now  at  work,  and  the  challenge 
to  Christianity  which  present  conditions  bring. 
Widely  commended  in  England,  where  first 
published.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
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symposium,  who  were  doing  their  bit  at  sacrifice  to  themselves 
all  giving  courage  to  their  friends  and  all  contributing,  prob 
ably  as  substantially  as  one  individual  can  contribute  amonj 
a  hundred  million,  to  making  the  world  a  little  more  to  theii 
liking. 

They  were  mavericks,  mavericks  even  among  reformers.  Fo: 
they  had  this  distinction.  They  did  not  seek  to  interfere,  a: 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  suggests  as  to  reformers  generally,  witl 
other  people's  lives.  Certainly  not  by  legislation.  They  wen 
interested  in  social  and  political  change.  It  is  this  that  make: 
them  distinctive  in  a  nation  so  much  given  to  reform.  Thei 
trusted  to  the  human  mind.  They  thought  men  could  be  lee 
to  think  straight  if  they  were  given  the  facts.  They  believec 
that  the  truth  would  make  us  free. 

And  they  still  profess  their  faith.  They  have  not  joined  thi 
crowd.  They  are  not  playing  the  game. 

There  is  a  minority  that  I  admire  the  most,  a  minorit] 
that  is  still  close  up  by  the  firing  line  taking  a  punishment  tha 
in  pre-war  days  had  a  certain  glory  about  it  because  of  th< 
applause  from  the  second  line  trenches.  Now  it  is  rathei 
lonely  business. 

As  for  myself  I  have  to  make  a  confession.  I  am  not  sun 
that  I  have  any  claim  to  being  called  a  radical.  I  expectee 
someone  to  hurl  that  brickbat  at  my  head  when  my  bool 
appeared.  I  did  not  have  enough  iron  in  my  make-up  to  g< 
on  the  cross.  Tom  Johnson  did.  La  Follette,  John  Haynei 
Holmes,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Roger  Baldwin,  Eugeni 
Debs,  Morris  Hillquit  did.  They  accepted  the  penalties  o 
loneliness.  Those  of  them  who  are  still  alive  are  doing  s< 
still. 

I  think  the  protest  of  our  particular  brand  of  radicals  wai 
the  protest  of  the  pioneer,  of  the  sons  of  western  settlers,  o: 
an  untrammeled  race  that  could  not  willingly  see  the  economii 
freedom  to  which  it  was  accustomed  destroyed  by  monopoly 
We  could  not  see  the  state  destroyed  by  corruption.  W< 
wanted  to  preserve  the  America  of  our  fathers,  the  Americs 
they  had  bequeathed  to  us  in  our  youth. 

I  think  our  kind  of  reformers  will  not  reappear  becaus< 
the  conditions  that  made  up  what  we  were  have  gone.  The 
reformer  of  tomorrow  will  fight  with  a  different  background 
He  will,  I  think,  fight  for  substantially  the  same  thing,  for  the 
things  we  fought  for  relate  to  the  right  to  live.  And  th< 
people  must  fight  for  the  right  to  live  or  the  people  must  die 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Digging  turnips  has  given  me  tolerance,  possibly  some  wis- 
dom. I  do  not  now  expect  my  plans  for  the  world  will  evei 
be  realized.  That  is  too  much  to  ask.  Every  other  man  and 
woman  wants  a  different  world  from  that  which  I  want. 
And  they  have  an  equal  right  to  have  it.  The  future  plan 
lies.  I  think,  with  two  philosophies  that  have  a  common  end 
though  they  disagree  in  method.  Those  two  philosophies  ar« 
socialism  and  the  single  tax,  with  the  odds  on  socialism.  The 
single  tax  is  logical,  mathematical,  intellectual.  I  doubt  if  the 
world  can  be  remodeled  on  purely  logical  lines.  Emotion  plays 
too  big  a  part  in  men's  thinking.  It  will  be  remodeled  on  class 
lines.  In  this  I  agree  with  Morris  Hillquit,  Roger  Baldwin, 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  not  because  I  am  a  social- 
ist, but  because  socialism  has  a  mass  appeal.  It  is  easily 
understood.  About  it  the  economic  interests  and  wants  of  the 
majority  of  mankind  can  be  mobilized. 

And  the  majority  will  rule  somehow  in  the  end.  That  is 
inescapable.  When  the  pasture  lands  were  opened  to  the 
herd  by  universal  suffrage  it  became  merely  a  question  of  time 
when  the  herd  would  find  its  way  in.  It  required  forty  years 
of  the  wilderness  to  make  the  Jews  humble.  And  humility  is 
the  hardest  lesson  of  all.  We  only  need  to  trust  our  instinctive 
wants  for  equal  opportunity.  That  is  a  matter  of  courage. 
And  America  has  plenty  of  courage  even  though  it  is  tem- 
porarily in  eclipse. 
THI  SUKVTT.  It  helps  us,  it  identifier  you.) 
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Strikes  mean  SUFFERING 


American  workers  are  fighting  for 
decent  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  on  two  fronts  today. 

In  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  ten  thou- 
sand textile  workers  are  in  revolt 
against  inhuman  conditions  in  the 
mills  which  make  the  material  for 
your  clothing. 

In  the  soft-coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  miners  who  provide 
the  nation's  fuel  are  resisting  an 
attempt  to  crush  their  organizations. 

In  both  cases  there  is  pressing 
need  tor  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
for  the  workers'  families.  Children- 


innocent  American  boys  and  girls- 
are  hungry  and  cold. 

The  Emergency  Committee  for 
Strikers'  Relief  is  working  to  meet 
this  need.  The  committee's  expen- 
ses are  paid.  Every  cent  you  give 
will  go  where  the  need  is  most 
pressing. 

You  can  be  ot  real  service  to  the 
men  and  women  who  produce  the 
nation's  wealth,  and  their  suffering 
families. 

Help  them  NOW. 

Send  your  check,  money  order  or  cash 
today  to  Evelyn  Preston,  Treasurer, 
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in  the  Rain 

From  an  actual 
photograph,  taken 
in  the  soft  -  coal 
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stir  youth  to  faith  in  itself; 
they  give  momentum  to  learn- 
ing, make  it  seem  socially  im- 
portant, and  offer,  perhaps,  a 
sort  of  general  "road  guide" 

through  the  realms  of  knowledge ;  and  then  they  set  the  youth 
upon  his  own  feet — with  life  and  the  world  in  which  to  ad- 
venture all  his  days. 

Being  autonomous,  these  schools  have  no  common  program. 
Each  does  its  own  work  in  its  own  way.  But  all  have  a 
common  aim.  They  all  seek  to  plant  the  roots  of  the  individ- 
ual's life  deep  in  the  soils  of  the  old  Danish  cultures;  to  lift 
the  eyes  of  his  mind  high  above  the  merely  local,  and  to  show 
him  the  great  pageant  of  history ;  to  help  him  envisage  the 
structure  of  a  rich  and  varied  community  life;  and  to  catch 
the  contrast  between  tradition  and  science  as  the  interpreter  of 
life.  They  believe  that  if  a  tree — or  a  man- — is  to  grow  tall  and 
strong,  his  roots  must  go  deep. 

So  these  students  come  to  understand  and  appreciate  what 
Denmark  has  been,  and  is:  Denmark,  incarnate  in  a  great 
teacher,  brings  them  this.  They  learn  something  of  the  great 
minds  and  great  moments  of  history:  a  teacher  who  has  lived 
through  history  brings  them  this.  Not  much  can  be  done,  of 
course,  with  the  details  of  history  in  a  few  months — nor  in 
a  few  years,  either,  as  most  college  graduates  could  testify,  if 
given  immunity.  But  some  sense  of  the  great  trends  can  be 
realized,  and  some  of  the  great  answers  to  life's  problems. 

They  stand  face  to  face  for  some  never  to  be  forgotten 
hours  with  the  spirit  of  science,  as  incarnate  in  a  flaming 
mind,  and  let  their  own  minds  make  up  as  to  whether  they  are 
to  live  as  traditionalists  or  as  scientists.  And  they  confront 
the  realities  of  social  living — the  forces  that  are  tearing  down 
and  building  up  communities,  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

This  is  the  sort  of  teaching  that  goes  on.  Out  of  his  con- 
tacts with  these  minds  and  personalities  for  these  few  months, 
the  average  student  in  one  of  these  schools  becomes  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that  the  only  sort  of  life  that  is  endurable 
is  a  life  of  intellectual  and  moral  independence;  and  that  the 
only  possible  way  by  which  such  a  life  can  be  achieved,  in 
these  days  of  world-pressures  in  all  lines,  is  through  social 
and  economic  cooperation  with  his  fellows.  He  goes  back  to 
his  home  intelligently  ready  to  help  make  his  village  a  center 
of  human  culture ;  to  make  the  cooperative  associations  the 
permanent  instruments  of  its  economic  activities ;  and  to  make 
the  cooperative  spirit  the  expression  of  its  moral  and  religious 
interests. 

These  schools  do  not  "graduate"  anybody.  They  do  not, 
for  any  consideration,  guarantee  that  anybody  has  an  "educa- 
tion," much  less  a  "mind."  But  they  do  undertake  to  awaken 
whatever  "mind"  any  student  may  have  brought  to  the  school 
with  him;  and  they  offer  that  "mind"  at  just  the  right  mo- 
ments in  its  embattled  history  the  chance  that  it  needs  to  escape 
from  the  trivial,  the  glittering,  the  sordid  and  the  moribund 
in  its  environments,  into  life  and  growth.  These  things  these 
schools  do:  nothing  more.  What  more  can  any  school  really 
do? 

IN  the  course  of  my  observations,  all  the  elements  in  the 
picture  came  to.  a  focus:  the  theory  of  these  schools  as 
stated  by  Grundtvig;  the  civilization  of  the  country-side,  as 
dramatized  in  the  cooperative  individualist,  the  independent 
farmer;  and  now  these  practices  of  the  folk  schools,  them- 
selves: theory,  practice,  and  results  all  agreed.  In  their  cor- 
relation I  found  the  answer  to  my  original  questions  with  an 
authenticity  that  I  had  not  thought  possible.  The  theory,  it- 
self, is  undogmatic;  the  practices  are  flexible  and  free;  the 
result  is  a  civilization  which  combines  rootage  in  the  ancient 
soils  of  national  Culture  and  community  living  with  growth 
into  the  free  world  of  science  and  intelligent  control.  This  is 
what  education  at  its  best  always  hopes  to  be :  the  release 


THE  PLASTIC  YEARS 
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and  discipline  of  a  social  in- 
telligence that  is  adequate, 
by  and  large,  to  the  com- 
plicated task  of  directing 
social  change.  Here,  in  Den- 
mark, educational  intelligence  seems  to  have  achieved  this 
aim.  It  has  discovered,  and  learned  how  to  utilize  those 
intellectual  vitamins  and  those  spiritual  endocrines  which  reg- 
ulate the  processes  of  social  metabolism,  so  that  farming  has 
completely  lost  its  ancient  derogations;  village  life,  elsewhere 
often  so  stupefying,  has  here  become  the  center  of  the  finest 
cultural  and  cooperative  developments ;  and  information,  usual- 
ly looked  upon  as  about  as  desirable  as  so  much  sawdust,  has 
here  become  the  structural  material  of  a  complete  equipment 
of  scientific  technics.  This — that  "consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished" — to  quote  a  well-known  Dane — seems  to  me  not 
only  the  adequate  answer  to  my  quest — but  an  educational 
achievement  with  which  the  whole  world  needs  to  be  acquainted. 

ONE  further  line  of  evidence  must  be  cited.  The  support 
o'f  such  "free  schools"  is  always  a  difficult  problem. 
It  has  been  difficult  in  Denmark.  In  the  old  days  the  schools 
always  had  deficits.  Some  failed  for  lack  of  funds.  But, 
now  the  difficulty  is  past.  The  state,  which  in  no  sense  owns 
or  controls  these  schools,  helps  to  support  them.  The  state 
grants  subventions  to  any  such  school,  on  two  simple  condi- 
tions; first,  that  the  school  shall  have  been  in  existence  at 
least  two  years,  and  shall  have  at  least  forty  pupils  each  year; 
and,  second,  that  it  is  doing  genuine  work,  not  just  "stalling" 
for  a  subvention.  There  is  here  no  state  control:  a  state 
inspector  visits  the  school  to  find  out  whether  it  has  the  mini- 
mum number  of  students,  and  whether  it  is  carrying  on  a 
regular  program  of  work.  He  does  not  concern  himself  with 
what  the  school  is  teaching:  with  its  politics,  or  its  economics, 
or  its  moralities,  or  its  religions.  If  the  school  has  its  pupils 
and  is  carrying  on  work,  it  gets  its  subvention — according  t? 
its  needs — from  the  state. 

That  subvention  comes  in  two  parts:  one  part  helps  pay  the 
salaries  of  teachers;  the  other  part  helps  defray  the  expenses 
of  needy  students.  More  than  a  million  kroner  of  state  money 
goes  into  these  salaries,  each  year;  and  more  than  600,000 
kroner  into  student  support. 

These  schools  accept  this  state  aid  without  submitting  to 
state  control  on  the  ground  that  the  modern  democratic  na- 
tion must  make  sure,  for  its  own  protection,  that  its  intel- 
lectual life  is  not  left  wholly  to  the  not  too  tender  mercies 
of  the  formal  state  schools.  "Nothing,"  said  Grundtvig,  "could 
be  more  undesirable  than  the  complete  regimentation  of  mind 
that  must  come  from  the  complete  surrender  of  the  control 
of  education  to  the  state."  The  independent  farmer  of  the 
countryside  says  "Those  are  my  sentiments,  to  the  dot";  and 
the  teacher  in  the  People's  highschool  says:  "The  nation  needs 
more  than  one  kind  of  education :  we  offer  the  other  kind." 

The  state  accepts  the  argument  as  valid — partly  because  the 
"state"  is,  in  large  part,  just  this  independent  farmer  of  the 
countryside ;  but  mostly  because,  through  several  decades,  now, 
the  idea  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  validity.  In  Den- 
mark, the  doctrine  that  the  state  must  control  all  the  education 
that  it  pays  for  stops  short  here.  The  security  of  the  state 
rests,  the  Danes  believe,  not  in  the  regimentation  of  the 
minds  of  its  subjects,  but  in  the  independent  intelligence  of 
the  people.  Therefore,  the  government  makes  sure  that  these 
free  schools  shall  not  fail  for  lack  of  funds. 

This  attitude  seems  to  me  to  be  a  "high  water  mark"  of 
modern  civilization. 

IF    I    have    spoken    with    enthusiasm    of    these    schools,    it    is 
because   they   seem   to   me   the   most  intelligent   educational 
institutions  I  have  ever  corne  in  contact  with.     I  do  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  place  for  other  (Continued  on  page  59) 


TWO  SUMMER  CONFERENCES 
ON  RELIGION 

Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  City  Church  Work 

June  I  to  i i,  1926 

An  opportunity  for  pastors  and  staff  workers  to  study 
vexing  problems  of  the  city  church  under  such  leaders 
as  Henry  Busch,  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Joel  B.  Hayden,  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  J.  Lane  Miller  and  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL  AND  INTERRACIAL  FELLOWSHIP. 


for 


Sixth     Annual     Mid-summer     Conference 
Ministers  and  Religious  Workers 

July  5  to  16,  1926 

A  stimulating  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  general  theo- 
logical subjects  by  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  Daniel  J.  Fleming,  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  and 
Lewis  B.  Paton. 

Registration  fee  of  $10.00  for  each  conference  includes  dormitory 
room  for  men  (to  limit  of  capacity). 

For  full  information  address 
PROFESSOR  GAYLORD  S.  WHITE, 

UNION    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 


3041   Broadway 


New  York. 


HARTFORD 

Theological  Seminary 

School  of  Religious  Education 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

W.  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE,  President 

THIS  interdenominational  university  of  religion  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  New  England,  half- 
way between  Boston  and  New  York.  Thus  there  is  easy  accessi- 
bihty^  to  the  educational  advantages  of  these  two  cities.  It  is 
also  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  various  New  Kngland  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  city  of  Hartford  is  of  fine  old  New  England  quality. 
Churches  of  various  denominations  are  established  nere  and  are 
hospitable  to  all  students  of  the  Foundation,  offering  them  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  practical  church  and  social  work.  In  some 
cases  the  work  receives  compensation,  and  students  are  able  to 
earn  a  portion  of  their  expenses. 

Hartford    Seminary    Foundation,    Hartford,    Conn. 


SIMMONS    COLLEGE 

School     of    Social    Work 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  7  to  August  18 

Children's  Work 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric   Social    Work 

Psychiatric    Method    for    Family    Social    Workers 

Twenty-third  year  opens  September  15,  1926.  Courses 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  B.S.  degrees  and  to  the  Certificate 
in  Children's  Work,  Community  Work,  Family  Wel- 
fare, Medical  Social  Work,  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Address  The  Director,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 


THE 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 
COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Health,  Social 
Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social 
Law,,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation, 
Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of 
Pioneers  of  Social  Work. 

Field   work   training   under   professional   executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.  A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 
THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


Become  More  Efficient 

Courses  in  Mathematics.  Chemistry,  Psy- 
chology, Education,  Business  and  40  oth^r 
subjects  command  either  High  School  or 
College  credit.  Start  any  time. 

iTIif  vBmtin  sitt*  of  Chicago 

19   Ellis  Hall       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


?Hntoer£!ttj>  of  Chicago 

£f)e  (Prab  tiatr  i&cftool  of  i&ociaH&erbice  Sbmtmstratton 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  21 — July  28 
Second   Term :  July   29 — September  3 

Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Community  Organization,  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Immigration,  Statistics,  Medical  Social  Work,  Social 
Psychiatry,  and  other  courses.  Undergraduate  and  un- 
classified students  with  adequate  experience  in  social 
work  admitted. 

For   announcements,  apply  to   Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Summer  Institute 

In  Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Courses  in 

The   Family 

Child    Welfare 

Family   Case   Work 

Case    Work   with    Children 

Behavior   Problems  of  Children 

Social    Work   and    the   School 

Social    Work    in    Smaller   Communities 

A  limited  number  of  field  work  opportunities. 
A  feta  scholarships  available. 

Also,  Annual  Summer  Institute  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
July  6  to  August  14,   1926 

The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work 

311    South    Juniper   Street  Philadelphia 
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eiGHT    summer    school    fellowships 
of    $150   each   are   available   to 
college  seniors  who  are  preparing  for 
teaching,  for  church  work,  or  for  social 
work.     These  awards  will  enable  eight 
qualified  applicants  to  receive  six  weeks 
of  profitable  training  in  New  York 
City  during  the  term  beginning     .; 
June  twenty-first. 


The  Neu<  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Ease  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  tuition  scholarships  and  main- 
tenance fellowships  are  available  to  es- 
pecially qualified  students. 

For  further  information,  address  thtf 
Director, 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

for 

JEWISH   SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish   Social  Service) 

210  WEST  91st  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

of  the 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

for 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDY 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  persons  preparing  for 
work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  or  religious  organi- 
zations or  for  those  wishing  to  study  preparatory  to 
making  Association  work  a  profession. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

July  6 — August    13 

Courses,  general  and  specific,  covering  all  departments 
of  Association  work. 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

(In   connection   with    the    University   of   California) 

June  21 — July  31 

For    those    interested    in    preparing    for    work    with 
younger  girls  and   in  the   smaller  communities. 
For  bulletins  and  information,  address 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

YOUNG   WOMEN'S   CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATIONS 
135  East    52nd   Street,   New   York,    N.   Y. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIA1  WORK 

The  Smith  College  for  Social  work  operates  in  two 
successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine  months 
supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  continues  her 
theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  The 
School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern  social 
psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals,  general 
hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1926  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problem! 
of  personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  1926  twenty  students  will  be  received.  Until  May 
15,  five  places  will  be  reserved  for  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Eight  Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college 
graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneshipi, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For   information   and  catalog   addresi 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mats. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
N«w  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumblne,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  In  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  BO  Ea«t 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method* 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic*, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  •  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  th« 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  Investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics- 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodie*. 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott, 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC — 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .BO  a 
year. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-PreBldent;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence   E.   Quinlan,   Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for    Migrating   People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL    COUNCIL    OF    THE    CHURCHES    OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.   E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
international  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, 10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Lamed,  executive.  Address  all  inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary:  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Misa 
Gertrude  Valle.  President,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary, 
25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organ- 
ization to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holda 
an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  26-June  2,  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH    WOMEN— 2109    Broadway, 
New  York.     Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid— 799    Broadway.      Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the   protection  and   education   of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hertz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  an3 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
aent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOH'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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and  a  plan  for  using  THE  SURVEY  in  the  classroom  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  a 
postal  giving  name,  address,  name  of  school  and  subject 
taught  to  Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
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types  of  schools  in  Denmark.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  these 
schools  are  beyond  criticism,  or  that  the  methods  of  these 
Danish  teachers  have  been  in  all  ways  above  reproach.  I 
do  mean  that  it  is -demonstrated  in  these  schools,  that  the 
things  intelligence  is  engaged  in  making,  larger  intel- 
ligence can  criticise,  correct,  adapt,  or  destroy  as  condi- 
tions may  demand — without  smashing  the  foundations  of 
the  world.  Such  criticisms  and  such  changes  are  being  made 
all  the  while  in  Denmark.  Their  cumulation  has  turned  a 
nation  of  peasants  into  a  nation  of  independent  farmers  and 
to  long  as  these  remain,  they  will  fight  for  and  support  the 
sort  of  school  that  most  nearly  serves  their  changing  needs. 

Others,  elsewhere,  will  work  out  their  own  programs  in 
their  own  ways.  Sweden  and  Finland  have,  in  more  recent 
years,  gone  far  toward  building  schools  of  this  same  general 
type  for  their  own  rural  needs.  And,  in  Danish  cities,  just 
now,  as  the  workers  are  gaining  more  and  more  of  political 
power,  they  are  preparing  to  make  use  of  this  "free"  school 
idea.  To  be  sure,  the  city  workers  have  some  difficulty  in 
organizing  such  a  program:  they  are  socialists,  and  as  such 
they  are,  theoretically,  committed  to  an  unmitigated  support 
of  the  state  schools.  Nonetheless,  they  are  casting  longing 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  this  "free"  program;  and  in  one  city, 
Esbjerg,  on  the  west  coast,  they  have  built  an  Arbejderhojskole, 
or  Workers'  Highschool,  much  on  the  lines  of  the  rural  in- 
stitutions. But  that  is  another  story,  dealing  with  another 
chapter  in  the  life  of  Denmark,  and  perhaps  of  the  world — 
a  chapter  still  mostly  unwritten  because  as  yet  unlived. 


But  whatever  that  new  chapter  may  turn  out  to  be,  noth- 
ing therein  to  be  written  can  dim  the  story  herein  briefly 
told.  Something  has  happened  in  the  Danish  country  side 
that  has  not  happened  elsewhere  in  the  world:  the  farmer 
has  become  the  scientist  in  his  work  and  the  cooperator  in  his 
economic  life,  and  through  science  and  cooperation  he  has 
achieved — within  the  limits  and  stabilities  of  the  existent  world 
order — such  a  control  over  his  own  destiny  as  to  be  rightly 
called  "independent."  These  results  are,  quite  generally,  by 
the  Danes  and  their  visitors,  attributed,  predominantly,  to  the 
work  of  these  independent,  free  schools,  which  have  violated 
all  the  accepted  practices  of  the  conventional  schools  and  uni- 
versities; but  which  have  helped  thereby  to  secure  to  the  priv- 
ate and  public  life  of  Denmark  an  intellectual  depth  and  breadth 
almost  unknown  elsewhere — not  primarily  by  working  for  it 
in  a  formal  fashion,  but  by  making  such  a  result  supremely 
desirable  as  a  community  accomplishment  and  by  eliminating 
those  obstacles  which  in  most  schools  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress  to  the  goals  they  most  profess  to  be  seeking. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  argument  that  these  Danish 
schools  can  be  made  to  work  in  other  lands.  But  educators, 
everywhere,  have  much  to  learn  from  these  schools.  In  a 
second  article  I  shall  deal  with  the  rural  life  in  which  these 
schools  have  so  large  a  share,  and  the  implications  of  this 
program  for  American  education  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
concluding  article. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  STRIKE 
(Continued  from  page  12) 


were  willing  to   accept.    According   to   the   New  York  Times 
correspondent, 

The  plan  calls  for  immediate  return  of  the  strikers  to  work 
pending  adjustment  of  their  grievances.  The  mill  owners 
insisted  that  the  strikers  must  first  return  to  their  jobs  and 
assured  Secretary  Davis  that,  if  they  did  so,  the  mill  owners 
would  hear  grievances  and  seek  to  adjust  them  in  a  reasonable 
time.  Should  they  fail  to  compose  their  differences  by  mutual 
agreement,  points  not  settled  .  .  .  would  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  three  arbitrators. 

The  plan  was  a  modification  of  one  drawn  up  by  the  Labor 
Department,  which  the  employers  refused  in  its  original  form. 
It  was  rejected  on  behalf  of  the  strikers  by  a  committee  which 
is  reported  to  have  made  counterproposals  to  the  effect  that  a 
minimum  "living  wage"  be  established  immediately,  after  which 
the  strikers  would  return  to  their  jobs  and  negotiations  would 
follow  between  a  representative  of  their  own  choosing — i.  e., 
Weisbord,  if  they  please — and  a  representative  of  the  mill 
owners. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  sensational  elements  in  the 
Passaic  strike,  the  German  connections  of  certain  of  the  mills, 
the  communist  philosophy  of  the  strike  leader,  the  violence  of 
the  local  police,  should  divert  public  attention  from  the  under- 
lying economic  and  social  predicament  of  the  textile  industry. 
The  low  wages  against  which  the  Passaic  workers  have  been 
stirred  to  revolt  are  not  peculiar  to  Passaic;  they  are 
characteristic  of  all  the  mill  towns  of  the  north.  It  is  only  too 
obvious  that  the  difficulties  in  Passaic  may  spread  to  other 
textile  communities,  and  that  there  may  be  a  repetition  of  the 
1912  struggle,  when  the  I.  W.  W.  tried  to  move  the  workers 
and  the  public  with  a  series  of  outbreaks  that  reached  their 
climax  at  Lawrence.  The  war  temporarily  checked  that  revolt. 
But  a  stupid  and  unnecessary  re-enactment  of  that  dreary 
tragedy  is  possible  now.  Regardless  of  ownership  and  leader- 
ship in  Passaic,  the  workers  have  a  genuine  grievance  which 
calls  for  thorough  investigation  and  a  remedy  that  reaches 
underlying  causes. 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

LEADING  Social  Settlement  located  in 
New  York  needs  a  Head  Worker,  who  can 
direct  a  large  work  and  has  the  vision  and 
abi:ity  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  Settle- 
ment's influence  as  a  leading  social  agency. 
State  qualifications,  experience,  etc.  5442 
SURVEY. 

WANTED,  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry  on  Hudson  N.  Y.,  printing 
instructor  to  train  boys  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  getting  out  the  work  incident  to  an 
institution,  including  a  monthly  publication. 
Apply  to  Managing  Director. 

TEACHER,  single,  for  grade  manual 
training  instruction  at  boys'  training  school 
in  Northern  Ohio.  Pleasant  home  environ- 
ment and  satisfactory  remuneration.  An 
unusual  opportunity  for  a  man  who  like., 
real  boys  and  outdoor  life.  Begin  July  o. 
September.  5445  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  teacher  who  understands  boys 
and  is  capable  of  instructing  primary 
grades  in  boys'  training  school  in  Northern 
Ohio.  Some  proficiency  in  piano  desirable. 
Homelike  environment.  Begin  September 
i.  5446  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Housemother  to  take  charge 
of  26  small  boys,  ages  8-iz,  cottage  com- 
munity in  the  country,  90  miles  from  New 
York.  Requirements,  refinement,  love  for 
children,  and  knowledge  of  home  making. 
Write  giving  age  and  previous  experience. 
5443  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Worker  with  good  educational 
background  and  experience  in  case  work. 
Hospital  experience  not  necessary.  5406 
SURVEY. 


Negro  Social  Worker 
Wanted 

Man  or  woman  wanted  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  for  Negro  Wel- 
fare Council.  One  with  experience 
in  various  types  of  social  work,  in 
inter-racial  relationships  or  gen- 
eral community  welfare  promotion 
preferred.  Send  in  first  letter  full 
and  specific  details  as  to  age,  edu- 
cation, training,  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  requirements,  date 
available  and  other  qualifications. 

HARVEY  LEEBRON, 

Executive    Director 
New  London  Community  Chest,  Inc. 
407  Plant  Building 
New   London,    Conn. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

Attention  Social  Workers! 

Positions  open  now  for — 

1.  Couple,      settlement     head     resi- 
dents, Mid-Western  City.  $3,000 
or    more    and   residence. 

2.  Case      work      supervisor,      large 
city  New  Jersey,  April  1.  $2,400. 

3.  Assistant    supervisor    case    work, 
New  York  City.      $1800. 

4.  Case    workers,    New    York    City. 
$125. — $150. 

5.  Educational   Director   and   teach- 
ers   for   Girls'    Industrial    School, 
New       York       State.       $1,200 — 
$1,800,    and    maintenance. 

COLLEGIATE    SERVICE,     INC., 

An  occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

437   Fifth   Avenue,    New   York   City 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Com- 
munity Health  Center  of  Philadelphia,  un- 
der Federation  of  Jewish  Charities.  The 
Center  conducts  clinics  in  preventive  medi- 
cine, dental  hygiene,  and  psychiatrice,  and 
has  extension  service  for  nutrition  and 
health  education.  In  replying  please  state 
full  qualifications.  5448  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DO   YOU   NEED 

Institutional,  Settlement,  Family  Case 
Workers:  Club  Leaders,  Trained  Nurses, 
Dietitians,  Child  Welfare  or  Industrial 
Social  Workers?  Executive  Service  Cor- 
poration, Pershing  Square  Building,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED— House  Manager  for  a  Phila- 
delphia Settlement.  Salary,  $1,200  and 
partial  maintenance.  Two  months  vacation. 
State  age,  experience  and  references.  5452 

SURVEY. 

WANTED:  General  Secretary  for  coun- 
ty child  placing  organization  in  central 
Massachusetts,  which  maintains  a  Receiv- 
ing Home.  5416  SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


_llice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
shows^usf  ftorrtomakehome  cook- 


ing,  cake-making,  candy-  making 
-ive  big  profits.  How  to  cater,  run 
JeTEA  ROOMS,  Motor  !nna.  Cafeter- 
V  las.  etc.— OTerSl  Ways  to  Make  Money,  in  your 
own  bumness  or  sood  positions.    Write  today  for 
HOB.  booklet,   "CookinK  for  Profit,"  it's  fKEE 
if.  SckMl  ll  H40I1  ECBa.mici.84pt.  bBlh  St.,Circijo 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Executive,  (Jewi 
married)  desires  connection  with  a  p 
gressive  child  caring  organization.  High 
credentials.  5431  SURVEY. 

POSITION  desired  Superintendent  sra 
Settlement  by  woman,  thirteen  years  Soc 
Work  experience.  Would  consider  posit 
Family  Visitor  in  Settlement  House,  Ch 
Welfare  or  Girls'  Protective  work.  5. 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  social  work 
athlete,  interested  in  social  problems,  wa 
connection  with  large  concern  in  person 
department.  Age  30.  Married.  5. 
SURVEY. 

CASE^WORK  executive,  college  grai 
ate,  fifteen  years  in  social  work ;  g< 
organizer.  Available  at  end  of  sumrr 
Prefer  work  with  girls  or  unmarr 
mothers.  5447  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE   NURSE,  experienced, 
sires  position  in  summer  camp.  Either  ad 
or   children.     References.      5450    SURVE-S 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  EXPERT  •< 
all  around  gymnast  with  twenty-two  ye: 
teaching  experience,  loking  for  openi 
5437  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  experien 
case  and  court  worker,  holding  import 
position,  desires  change.  5433  SURVEY 

POSITION  wanted  either  in  institut 
or  private  family  for  American  cou] 
Husband  has  had  experience  in  charge 
recreation  work,  boys  school,  as  salesm 
is  chauffeur  and  expert  mechanic.  Wif< 
trained  and  experienced  kindergar 
teacher,  also  stenographer  and  typist.  ( 
little  boy,  aged  nine.  Both  absolutely  tn 
worthy  and  devoted,  could  be  left  in  cha 
of  children  or  old  people.  Country  p 
feired.  Address  7.  D.,  care  of  Mrs.  G 
don  Norrie,  153  East  6ist  St.,  N.  Y.  C 

CASE  WORKER,  graduate  of  proi 
sional  school  and  ten  years'  experie 
seeks  executive  or  supervisory  positi 
Free  at  once.  5451  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED   Social   Worker   desi 
position  as  Superintendent  in  children's 
stitution.     5453  SURVEY. 


FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are  available  October   1,    1926 

at 
East  Side  House,  New  York  Citj 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  then 
selves  for  responsible  positions  in  soci; 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite   training   under  expert  supei 

vision    in    neighborhood    surveys,  grou 

activities  and  work  with  adult  imm; 
grants  of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Stree 
HELEN  HART  SARA  LIBBY  CARSON 

Head  Worker  Director  of  Trainin 
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Travel 

and 
Resorts 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 

At  moderate  rate 

DURING  July  and  August,  sailing  July 
1  from  New  York  City,  visiting  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  Scotland. 

THIS  tour  will  give  you  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  see  the  best  of  Old 
Europe  and  it  combines  both  culture 
and  education  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Party  organized  by 
C.    J.    Ettinger,    B.S.,    M.D.,    M:A. 

In  connection  with 
POTTER'S      EUROPEAN      TOURS 

and 

DEAN     i    DAWSON,     Ltd. 
European    Travel    Experts 

Established  1871 

500   Fifth    Avenm  7    Blandford    Square. 

NEW   Y»rk  London,   N.  W.  I.   England 

WRITE  for  itinerary  and  detailed  in- 
formation at  once  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Ettinger, 
1378  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

Woodbridge  Connecticut 

Ideal  place  for  restful  vacation  or  week 
:nd  in  country.  Good  wholesome  food. 
Vloderate  rates.  Two  hours  from  N.  Y. — 
near  New  Haven.  Write  for  further  in- 
formation. 


SPECIAL  TRAVEL  AND 
RESORT  SECTIONS 

will  appear  in  the  issues  of 

MAY    1,    15 
JUNE  1,  15          JULY  1,  15 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE— How  many  questions 
xrnld  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
tult  the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorties.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  60  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Maine. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1256  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  for  1923:  Jan. 
i,  15  Feb.  i,  15;  March  15;  April 
15;  June  15;  Aug.  i;  Sept.  i;  Dec. 
i$.  1924:  Feb.  15.  1925:  March  15; 
May  15;  September  15;  October  15. 
1926:  Jan.  15.  Unexpected  demand  has 
wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscribers  who 
do  not  need  their  issues  for  future  use 
will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
these  numbers  to  us  for  use  in  libraries 
and  colleges.  The  Survey,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


REAL     ESTATE 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


New    York 

Adirondacks 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Cottages     for     sale 
or  to  rent  for  1926 

REASONABLE 

Write 

W.  H.  OTIS,  Real  Estate  Agent 


CONNECTICUT 

FOR  RENT,  June  to  October:  Fifty  feet 
from  water,  five  minutes  from  station,  6 
rooms  and  bath  on  lower  floor  of  old 
Colonial  house.  Furnished.  $300  for  sea- 
son. Hedden,  Old  Post  Office  House,  Cos 
Cob,  Conn.  Telephone  Greenwich  2oio-M. 

FOR  SALE 

CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  sale. 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths, 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt- 
able two  families.  One  thousand  down, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call,  wxi?e 
"Ov/ner",  264  Flaxhill  Road,  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn. 

APARTMENT  FOR   RENT 

6  ROOM  furnished  apartment  facing 
Park;  piano,  antique  furniture;  sacrifice 
May-October.  96  Morningside  Ave.,  Cor. 
123 rd  St.  T.  L.  Cotton. 


"It  pays  to  advertise" 

February  16,   1926 
The   Survey, 
112   East    igth   Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  February 
1 5th,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  issue  of  March  first. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  advertisement  inserted  in 
your  prior  issues.  We  received  many 
worth-while  applications  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  were  pleased  to  offer  the  posi- 
tion to  one  of  those  applicants. 
Very  truly  yours, 


Now  is  the  RIGHT  time 

Before  summer  comes,  decide 
where  you  will  start  building  this 
spring.  Visit 


Mt.  Airy, 


(CROTON-ON 
HUDSON) 

A  beautiful  community  of  artists, 
writers,  professional  people  where 
1-4  or  1-2  acre  plots  cost  less  than 
the  cramped  25  x  100  lots  else- 
where. Wooded  country,  glorious 
views,  only  32  miles  from  the  city, 
100  trains  daily,  near  shops  and 
schools. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
ideal  community. 

Harry  Kelly   7°™* 

Chelsea  0432 


FOR  SALE 


FRESH  AIR  HOME  FOR  SALE.  Several 
acres  and  two  buildings  well  equipped  for 
thirty  children.  Splendid  location  for  per- 
manent or  summer  work.  Philanthropic- 
organization  may  purchase  at  cost  price. 
Address  5425  SURVEY. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you  a  Cottage,  Camp  or  Bungalow 
to  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have  vou  Real  Esate  transactions  of 
any  kind  pending? 

Try   the    SURVEY'S    Classified    columns. 
Special  Real  Estate  advertising  section* 
April,  May,  June  issues. 
RATES 

30c  an  agate  line  $4.20  an  inch 

Advertising   Department 

THE  SURVEY 

H2  East  igth  Street       New  York  City 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITY 


PARTNER  wanted  by  a  woman 
of  position,  owning  a  fine  old 
Colonial  estate  in  a  historic  New 
Hampshire  town.  Would  like 
partner  with  some  capital,  in  es- 
tablishing a  tutoring  and  travel 
school  for  girls.  Living  and 
working  conditions  ideal.  5449 
Survey. 
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A  Printer  Is  Known  by  the  Customers 

He  KEEPS 

f      iTOR  five  years  the  Moak  Printing  Company  has 
\^f  y'  done  a  steadily  growing  business  with  some  of 
^_/      the  leading  Social  Agencies,  Religious,  Literary 
and  Dramatic  Organizations  in  New  York. 

It  prints  their  appeals,  leaflets,  annual  reports, 
letterheads,  and  other  office  forms.  For  their  ex- 
ecutives, it  prints  personal  cards  and  book  plates. 

Whether  the  quantity  is  100  cards  or  300,000 
illustrated  announcements  of  a  series  of  confer- 
ences, we  give  full  measure  of  Quality  and  Service. 

Quality,  as  we  practice  it,  includes  the  use  of  type 
to  suit  illustrations  and  paper,  the  right  margins, 
ink  that  is  not  gray  on  some  parts  and  filled-in 
on  others. 

Service  includes  advice  as  to  the  format:  a  size 
that  will  cut  economically  from  stock  sheets  of 
paper;  that  will  fit  standard-size  envelopes;  that 
will  not  prove  overweight  and  run  up  your  post- 
age cost.  Above  all — service  means  delivery  of 
the  job  on  time.  The  Moak  Printing  Company 
plans  to  deliver  jobs  ahead  of  time. 


Regular  Customers 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library 

Association 
Child  Welfare  Society 
Consumers'  Co-operative  Services,  Inc 
Federal  Council  of  Churches 
Foreign  Policy  Association 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc 
Greenwich  House 
Hampden's  Theatre  (P«£M«j) 
League  for  Indiutrial  Democracy 
National  Information  Bureau,  Inc 
New  School  for  Social  Research 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Presbyterian  Board  of  National 

Missions 

School  of  the  Theatre 
The  New  Republic 
The  Survey 


Ask  the  Cummers  We  KEEP 


MOAK  PRINTING  COMPANY 

100  WEST  2 1ST  STREET      Telephone  Chelsea  8237      NEW  YORK 
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pounding.  From  all  countries  and  all  times  are 
the  women  it  would  thrill  you  most  to  know.  Meet 
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Dangerous 
Reading 

ANATOLE  FRANCE  was  a  writer  unsurpassed  in 
modern  times.  He  says  the  beginning  of  educa- 
tion is  being  interested.  You  can't  learn  when  you 
are  bored.  Hasn't  your  own  experience  taught 
you  that? 


today  because  they  were 
found  them  dull?  How 
eternally  spoiled  for  you 
read  them  at  school,  or 

last  week  or  a  hundred 
or  a  widely-heralded  best 
the  man  or  woman  who 


How   many   people   hate   works  of  genius 
forced  down  their  throats  at  a  time  when  they 
many  really  great  books  and  plays  have  been 
because  you  were  bored  by  them  and  had  to 
from  a  sense  of  duty? 

The  truth  is,  whether  a  story  was  written 
years  ago — whether  it  is  by  a  "classic"  author 
seller — if  it  is  dull  it  is  dangerous  reading  for 
has  discovered  what  education  means. 
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is  really  good  ;  when  you  have  been  absorbed  in  one  truly  moving  book ; 
when  you  have  sensed  life  a  little  more  keenly  because  of  the  winged 
words  of  one  vivid  poem,  you  have  contributed  more  to  your  education 
than  a  man  has  received  from  scores  of  impressive  volumes  read  from 
a  sense  of  duty. 

That  is  why 
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they  are  alive  today. 

As  the  telephone,  the  automobile  and  the  radio  enable  you  to  live  more 
richly,  this  new  and  delightful  magazine  has  been  inspired  by  the  modern 
spirit  to  give  you  the  pure  gold  that  genius  has  rained.  From  all  countriei 
and  all  times  it  brings  you  adventures  into  literature. 

The  charm  of  The  Golden  Book  is  like  the  charm  of  an  exquisite         / 
bouquet,  of  a  delightful   meal — just  the   right  selections   relative   to       f 
you  and  to  each  other.     It  is  that  indefinable  thing — the  person-        / 
ality  of  The  Golden  Book — that  has  brought  in  one  year  200,000       f 
devoted   readers.     It  is   really   edited. 
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HUMAN  conduct  CAN  be  influenced.   We  all  know 
it.   The  behavior-psychologist   practices   it  —  and 
teaches  its  practice.   Dr.  Watson  tells  the  most  fascinat- 
ing stories  to  illustrate  his  scientific  points. 

Stories  of  dogs  in  his  home. 

Stories  of  babies  in  his  psychological  clinic  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Of  how  he  engineered  a  good  day's  work  for^  a  friend 
who  got  up  with  a  Monday  morning  grouch  due  to 
over-strenuous  exercise  at  the  week-end  and  an  under- 
done egg  at  breakfast. 
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Lectures-in-Print  on  Be- 
haviorism comprise  twelve 
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ographer took  them  down 
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Of  why  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  prohibition 
amendment  could  not  produce  the  results  confidently 
predicted  for  them. 

The  first  edition  of  these  lectures-in-print,  with  each 
chapter  a  separate  pamphlet  as  described  in  the  adjoining 
column,  was  issued  at  $3.00.  Four  subsequent  editions, 
in  a  regular  binding,  were  also  issued  at  $3.00. 

Survey  Associates  took  over  at  a  bargain  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  first  edition,  175  copies,  of  which  151 
copies  remain  unsold.  ":^ 

They  may  be  had  only  of  us— at  $2.00  a  copy,  postpaid 
in  the  United  States — while  they  last. 

No  more  copies  will  be  issued  in  this  form  or  at  this 
price. 
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East  by  West 

'E  look  to  the  Pacific  because  there  the  future 
lies.  It  is  in  the  Pacific  that  things  are 
happening;  it  is  from  the  Pacific  that  the  news  comes. 
.  .  .  The  Pacific  assumes  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  vortex  into  which  the  interests  of  every 
race  and  tribe  and  nation  living  on  its  borders  are 
more  and  more  completely  involved." — Robert  E.  Park. 
What  is  happening  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  these 
United  States  is  not  merely  one  of  our  typically  auda- 
cious experiments  in  the  control  of  racial  contact- — • 
interesting  though  that  is  in  itself,  and  full  of  signifi- 
cance for  all  our  other  experiments  in  the  same  troub- 
led borderlands:  it  is  a  mirror  in  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned some  of  the  forces  which  in  the  next  century 
may  profoundly  alter  world  politics,  economics,  and 
culture.  The  East  by  West  number  of  Survey 
Graphic,  to  be  published  May  I,  deals  in  this  spirit 
with  the  contacts  of  Asiatics  and  Americans  on  both 
fringes  of  the  Pacific. 

THINK  of  the  American  scholars  who  have  most 
intimately  studied  and  mostvigorously  interpreted 
our  relations  with  China  and  Japan,  and  among  them 
John  Dewey  and  Charles  A.  Beard  will  surely  come  to 
mind.  Both  contribute  to  thjs  number — terse,  pene- 
trating comments  on  the  high  point  of  our  relations 
with  those  two  peoples.  Robert  E.  Park,  prophet  and 
practitioner  of  the  humanity  of  sociology,  has  helped 
to  shape  the  whole  number  and  writes  two  articles 
that  plow  deep  into  the  subsoil  of  our  race  relations 
with  the  Orient.  Winifred  Raushenbush  sketches 
deftly  and  with  genuine  sympathy  the  life  that  Chinese 
and  Japanese  live  in  typical  Pacific  Coast  communities. 
Winold  Reiss,  C.  Leroy  Baldridge  and  Clara  Cahill 
Park  portray  young  and  old  Oriental  faces. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

WITH  this  issue  of  The  Survey,  Joseph 
K.  Hart,  who  for  six  years  has  been  a 
member  of  our  headquarters  staff,  lays 
his  routine  editorial  responsibilities  on 
the  shelf.     Professor  Hart's  desk  work,  whether  in 
handling  at  various  times  our  educational  department, 
our  social  studies  page,  or  our  book  department,  has 
always  been  secondary  to  his  original  writings  and 
his  contribution  of  ideas.     His  province  has  been  the 
great  borderland  where  the  school  touches  the  com- 
munity; but  in  his  view  this  has  envisaged  the  wide 
frontiers    where    the   social   sciences    range    between 
education  and  life  and  the  still  wider  horizons  illu- 
mined by  philosophy  where,  as  John  Dewey  phrases 
it,    nature    and    experience    meet. 

Professor  Hart's  journalistic  experience  came 
as  a  sequence  to  university  work  of  distinction 
at  Chicago,  Washington  and  Reed;  and  his 
present  shift  frees  him,  should  he  care  to  next  fall,  to 
re-enter  the  teaching  field.  His  immediate  purpose, 
however,  is  to  engage  in  certain  sustained  pieces  of 
writing  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 

While  Professor  Hart  relinquishes  all  routine  edi- 
torial responsibility  he  will  continue  in  a  much  more 
informal  and  flexible  capacity  his  connection  as  an 
associate  editor  of  The  Survey.  His  series  on  the 
Danish  Folk  Schools  will  be  a  leading  feature  of  our 
Graphics  throughout  the  spring;  his  interpretation 
of  Dewey's  masterpiece  will  run  throughout  the 
summer  in  the  Midmonthlies;  and  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  he  will  be,  we  hope,  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor of  signed  articles  and  occasional  writings. 


BEULAH  AMIDON,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Professor  Hart  in  our  educational  depart- 
ment for  the  past  six  months,  will  take  over 
responsibility  for  it.  The  daughter  of  Judge  Charles 
F.  Amidon,  whose  distinguished  service  on  the 
federal  bench  has  made  the  name  familiar  to  those 
who  love  fair  play,  Miss  Amidon  saw  the  thick  of 
the  woman  suffrage  fight  with  the  NationalWoman's 
Party  in  Washington,  after  attending  college  in  New 
York  and  studying  law  in  Los  Angeles,  watched  the 
middle  western  agrarian  movement  at  close  range 
in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  has  been  an  observer  and 
interpreter  of  educational  and  social  progress  in  the 
South  and  the  Far  West. 

SK.  RATCLIFFE  again  offers,  with  his  usual 
•  crisp   reasonableness,   an   interpretation   of  the 
British  coal  report  (p.  72).    "S.  K.'s"  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  deft  and  charming  lecturer  and  correspon- 
dent has  long  been  familiar  to  Survey  readers. 

WANTED — a   temporary   mother.     Salome   S. 
C.   Bernstein  of  the   Home   Economics   De- 
partment of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia tells  how  her  organization  has  used  the  visiting 
housekeeper  in  family  emergeneies  (p.  81). 

HESTER  B.  CRUTCHER,  who  tells  of  some 
unadjusted  foster  children   (p.  83),  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Minneapolis  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Mental  Hygiene  Society. 

PROFESSOR    BEARD'S    striking    comment    on 
Regional  Realities  (p.  85)  is  based  upon  a  paper 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association. 

AFRESH  and  stimulating  approach  to  thecollege 
curriculum  is  the  subject  of  the  article  by 
Joseph  Herschel  Coffin,  formerly  professor  of  Phil- 
osophy at  Earlham  College,  now  dean  of  Whittier 
College,  Whittier,  Cal.,  and  the  author  of  Person- 
ality in  the  Making  (p.  91). 

FRANK  _CARLTON,    who    discusses    modern 
unionism   (p.  99)   is  a  teacher  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

OWING  to  a  printer's  regrettable  error  a  line 
was  dropped  out  of  the  article  Next  Summer 
at  Wisconsin  by  Professor  John  Troxell  in  the 
March  15  issue,  causing  the  writer  to  make  the 
remarkable  assertion  that  "Brookwood  Labor  Col- 
lege, the  Garment  Workers'  school  in  New  York 
city,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  school  in 
Chicago  and  others  have  as  their  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  union  leadership  for  'company 
unions.'  "  The  paragraph  should  have  read:  "Brook- 
wood  Labor  College,  the  Garment  Workers'  school 
in  New  York  city,  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  school  in  Chicago  and  others,  have  as  their 
purpose  the  development  of  trade  union  leadership; 
various  educational  schemes  sponsored  by  employers 
seek  to  develop  leadership  for  'company  unions.'  " 
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Two  Governors  Prod  the  Elephant 


By   Robert   W.   Bruere 


IN    his   message    transmitting    the    report    of    Pennsyl- 
vania's Giant  Power  Board  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Governor  Pinchot  likened  the 
emerging    electric    power    monopoly    to    an    elephant 
which,    left    at    large    and    uncontrolled,    might    prove    a 
dangerous  enemy. 

The  place  for  the  public,  he  said,  is  on  the  neck  of  the 
elephant,  guiding  its  movement?,  not  on  the  ground,  help- 
less under  its  knees. 

By  way  of  constructing  a  ladder  to  enable  the  public  to 
climb  up  on  to  the  neck  of  the  figurative  ber.st,  the  governor 
submitted  to  the  recent  special  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature seven  bills  embodying  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  Giant  Power  Survey  Board  as  covered  in  19  bills 
submitted  at  the  previous  session.  After  two  hearings  by  a 
Joint  Legislative  Committee,  to  which  the  bills  were  re- 
ferred, they  were  permitted  to  die  in  committee,  a  fate  not 
unrelated  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, through  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Association,  with 
might  and  main,  "opposed  every  one  of  the  nineteen  bills  and 
everything  in  each  bill."  The  giant  power  plan  in  Penn- 
sylvania took  no  account  of  public  ownership.  As  the 
governor  in  his  message  of  transmittal  said,  "It  proposes  to 
deal  with  the  facts  as  it  finds  them  and  does  not  even  raise 
the  question."  For  giant  power  means  primarily  coal  power 
and  in  Pennsylvania  all  coal  is  private  property.  Moreover, 
the  constitution  of  the  state  bars  the  state  from  commercial 
enterprise.  Not  only  does  the  ladder  of  nineteen  rungs 
which  Governor  Pinchot  built  to  get  the  public  on  to  the 
neck  of  the  elephant  lie  broken,  but  in  view  of  the  consti- 
tutional inhibition,  the  people  have  not  so  much  as  a  chain 
on  the  leg  of  the  elephant. 

In  New  York  the  situation  is  different.  There  the 
principal  sources  of  large  scale  electric  power  are  the  rivers 
and  notably  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  By  grace  of  an  ancient  tradition  title  to  these 
indivisible  utilities  is  vested  forever  in  the  people  of  the 
state  except  insofar  as  navigable  streams  come  under  the 


federal  jurisdiction.  In  New  York  as  in  Pennsylvania 
large  scale  electrical  development  has  meant  development 
by  private  enterprise  and  there  as  in  Pennsylvania  there  is 
always  danger  that  the  elephant,  instead  of  being  tamed  to 
the  uses  of  the  common  run  of  mankind,  may  run  wild. 
Obvio.ij.lv,  Governor  Smith  believes  that  the  state  should 
retain  full  possession  and  use  of  its  remaining  water  power 
resources  as  a  prod  with  which  to  keep  the  creature  under 
control.  In  a  special  message  to  the  New  York  Legislature 
he  has  thrown  the  great  weight  of  his  influence  against  the 
announced  intention  of  the  State  Water  Power  Commission 
to  lease  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  private  corpora- 
tions for  a  long  term  of  years.  "To  the  end  that  the  state 
in  the  interest  of  all  her  people  may  retain  control  of  this 
power  at  the  source,"  he  advocates  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Power  Authority,  municipal  in  character,  "having  the 
duty  specifically  imposed  upon  it  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
comprehensive  development  of  all  our  power  resources." 
In  other  words,  Governor  Smith  advocates  the  adoption  by 
the  people  of  New  York  of  a  policy  essentially  like  that 
under  which  the  people  of  the  neighboring  Canadian  province 
of  Ontario  have  built  up  probably  the  greatest  municipal 
electric  service  in  the  world — the  policy  which  most  large 
American  municipalities  have  by  common  consent  adopted 
in  the  development  of  their  water  supplies. 

THE  issue  of  policy  here  raised  by  Governor  Smith  goes 
beyond  the  age-old  controversy  over  the  comparative 
merits  of  public  and  private  ownership  of  public  utilities.  Its 
special  interest  to  social  workers  lies  in  the  fundamental 
question  as  to  whether  the  development  of  a  great  new 
industry  like  that  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity,  by  which  the  lives  of  all  of  us  are  so  intimately 
conditioned,  shall  have  primary  regard  to  the  need?  of  the 
domestic  consumer  in  city,  town  and  on  the  farm,  or  to  the 
great  money-making  industries  over  which  the  people  have 
a  minimum  of  control.  What  this  distinction  means  is  illus- 
trated by  the  facts  in  Pennsylvania  with  respect  to  which, 
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thanks  to  the  work  of  the  state's  Giant  Power  Survey,  in- 
formation is  most  readily  available.  The  relative  position 
of  the  small  domestic  consumers  and  of  wholesale  industrial 
power  users  is  shown  by  the  following  summary  table : 


DOMESTIC 
773,000 
277,000,000 

$22,000,000 


POWER 

5,463 

3,OOO,OOO,OOO 
$44,000,000 


Number  of  consumers 
Kilowatts  sold 
Revenue  produced 
Average  rate  per 

kilowatt    hour  8.2  cents  1.4  cents 

Average  use  per 

consumer  360  kilowatt  hour         585,000  kilowatt  hour 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania  142  times  as  many  domestic 
consumers  as  there  are  buyers  of  wholesale  electrical  power; 
they  use  only  one-twelfth  the  electricity  yet  account  for  one- 
half  the  revenue  of  the  power  customers;  they  pay  six  times 
the  rate  paid  by  the  wholesale  industrial  users.  Between 
the  highest  rate  paid  by  the  domestic  consumer— 1 6  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour — and  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  wholesale 
users — three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt  hour — there  is 
a  spread  of  twenty  to  one.  One  of  the  results  of  this  un- 
balanced condition  is  that  there  are  more  than  two  million 
people  in  Pennsylvania  without  access  to  electric  service,  of 
whom  about  8oo,OOO  live  in  the  farming  districts.  While 
the  corresponding  figures  for  New  York  are  not  so  readily 
available,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  make  certain  that 
the  situation  there  is  analogous. 

That  is  what  Governor  Smith  undoubtedly  has  in  mind 
when  in  calling  for  a  definition  of  the  state's  power  policy, 
he  insists  that  the  domestic  consumer — the  homes  in  the 
cities,  towns  and  on  farms — shall  be  given  equal  consid- 
eration with  the  large  industrial  users,  and  insists  at  the 
same  time  that  the  state  must  use  its  great  undeveloped 
water  power  resources  to  bring  this  condition  about.  In 
taking  this  position,  he  is  acting  in  conformity  with  our 
established  American  legal  theory — too  often  honored  in  the 
breach — that  in  the  conduct  of  public  services  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  the  small  consumer. 

ANEW  and  refreshing  turn  was  given  to  the  public 
discussion  of  Governor  Smith's  state  ownership 
program  by  the  participation  of  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  Governor  Smith's  special  message 
to  the  legislature  was  the  application  of  the  Louisville  Power 
Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Croil  Island  where  some  five  hundred 
thousand  horsepower  are  said  to  be  available.  The  Genera! 
Electric  Company,  as  well  as  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  was  concerned  in  this  application.  In  the  public 
hearings  following  the  governor's  message,  a  distinguished 
consulting  engineer,  Colonel  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  contended 
that  the  cost  to  the  state  of  developing  its  own  water  powers 
would  be  twice  that  under  private  development.  In  a  letter 
to  the  governor,  Mr.  Young  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
the  operation  of  the  power  business  of  the  state  of  New  York 
by  private  persons  as  distinct  from  public  individuals — "not 
on  the  ground  of  incapacity  of  personnel,  but  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  same  persons  who  now  run  our  power 
business  successfully  would  fail  under  the  restraints  and 
rigidity  of  a  government  bureau  acting  under  limiting  laws 
and  in  the  face  of  political  controversies."  He  went  on  to 
say,  however,  that  he  saw  no  objection  but  on  the  contrary 
saw  some  advantages  in  the  development  of  the  great  water 
power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  gorge  of  the  Niagara 


by  a  public  corporation  rather  than  a  private  corporation, 
and  in  the  ownership  of  all  lands,  water  rights,  flowage, 
dams,  power  houses  and  structures  by  such  a  public  corpora- 
tion. He  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  energy  developed  from 
falling  water  is  determined  very  largely  by  the  cost  of  capital 
employed  in  the  development  and  that  a  public  corporation 
such  as  the  governor  proposed,  whose  securities  would  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  federal  and  state  laws,  should 
produce  the  required  money  substantially  cheaper  than  a 
private  corporation  could.  He  added  that  in  his  judgment 
the  public  corporation,  in  order  to  float  its  securities  "should 
make  a  contract  with  the  private  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion companies  of  the  state  to  undertake  that  distribution 
on  terms  that  will  yield  them  a  fair  return  on  the  private 
capital  employed  in  the  business  of  that  transmission  and 
distribution." 

Mr.  Young's  letter  was  immensely  useful  in  helping  to 
lift  the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  public  and 
private  ownership  out  of  the  malarial  fog  of  pseudo- 
metaphysical  propaganda  in  which  the  teetotalers  in  both 
the  public  and  private  ownership  camps  are  accustomed  to 
gyrate.  For  his  letter,  coming  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
electric  industry,  made  it  clear  that  the  problem  raised  by 
Governor  Smith's  message  is  not  one  to  be  solved  by  pas- 
sionate words  but  one  which  calls  for  scientific  analysis  on 
the  merits ;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  an  even  more  basic 
utility  like  water,  there  are  conditions  under  which  public 
ownership  may  have  economic  as  well  as  social  advantages. 

This  same  trend  toward  a  pragmatic  discussion  of  the 
issue  was  given  a  further  strong  impulse  from  another  un- 
expected quarter.  Arthur  V.  White,  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  of  Ontario,  from  whom 
many  had  expected  sweeping  and  unqualified  advocacy  of 
public  ownership,  pointed  out  that  any  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  powers  of  the  state  would  have  to  be 
drafted  with  reference  to  the  existing  public  and  private 
electrical  utilities.  His  testimony  made  it  clear  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  electrical  industry  to  tend  toward  monopoly 
and  that  if  Governor  Smith's  plan  were  to  follow  the  model 
of  Ontario's  municipal  development,  it  would  have  to  take 
account  of  the  ultimate  necessity  of  incorporating  into  the 
state's  public  ownership  program  the  existing  private  power 
generating  and  distributing  plants.  The  success  of  the 
municipally  owned  Ontario  system,  he  pointed  out,  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  came  into  being  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  before  there  had  been  any  considerable 
private  development  so  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  such  private 
plants  as  had  been  built  was  small  as  compared  with  what 
a  similar  procedure  in  New  York  today  would  involve.  Here 
is  an  element  in  the  problem  which  the  religious  devotees  of 
public  ownership,  who  invariably  point  to  Ontario  as  one 
of  their  star  examples  of  triumphant  public  ownership, 
usually  fail  sufficiently  to  take  into  account. 

That  two  men  occupying  such  diverse  relationships  to 
public  and  private  enterprise  should  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  such  openmindedness  with  respect  to  this  highly 
controversial  issue  was  so  immensely  refreshing  that  one 
must  hope  that  their  performance  will  establish  a  precedent. 

THERE  are  other  aspects  of  the  problem  that  have  not 
sufficiently    emerged    in    the    present    discussion.       In 
matching  up  the  relative  costs  of  private  and  public  develop- 
ment even   Mr.  Young  limited  his  observations  principally 
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APPRECIATION    IN    DOLLARS    AND    IN    PER    CENT    OF    INCREASE    OVER    1920    HIGH    OF    COMMON    STOCK    OF 

TEN   HOLDING  COMPANIES 

(See  Foot  note) 


Governor  Smith's  program  has 
fared  as  ill  at  the  hands  of  the 
New  York  legislature  as  Governor 
Pinchot's  in  Pennsylvania;  but  the 
problem  of  policy  remains  the 
same.  With  respect  to  resources 
that  are  vital  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  public  always  retains  the 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

The  validity  of  this  point  of 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  re- 
cord in  California,  for  example, 
where  all  large  scale  electrical 
development  has  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  strength  of 
the  public  ownership  movement 
there.  In  Baum's  Atlas  of  the 
Electrical  Power  Industry  (1923), 
one  finds,  for  example,  that 
of  the  11,000,000  electric  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States, 
California  had  about  1,000,000, 
or  i  for  every  3.5  persons  as 
against  I  for  every  10  persons  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
California  had  about  9  per  cent  of 
the  total  residential  customers,  IO 
per  cent  of  the  total  commercial 
customers  and  15  per  cent  of 

to  original  costs.  But  as  against  the  possible  wastes  that  the  total  industrial  customers.  California  has  the  widest  use 
might  result  from  the  "restraints  and  rigidity  of  a  govern-  of  electricity  because  there  electricity  is  abundant  and  cheap 
ment  bureau  acting  under  limiting  laws  and  in  the  face  of  and  it  is  cheap  largely  because  private  enterprise  has  felt 
political  controversy,"  public  ownership  is  relatively  free  the  effective  restraint  and  competition  of  public  enterprise, 
from  the  dangers  of  capital  inflation  and  stock  watering  Governor  Smith  is  rendering  a  great  service  by  keep- 
which  today  threaten  to  overburden  the  private  electrical  ing  the  question  before  the  public  and  seeing  to  it  that 
utilities  even  as  the  railroads  were  once  overburdened,  with  it  is  not  closed  before  it  has  been  answered  in  a  reasonably 
consequences  to  the  public  and  the  rates  the  public  will  have  wise  and  statesmanlike  fashion.  But  his  tenure  of  office 
to  pay  for  electrical  current  that  are  ominous.  This  danger  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Mere  fact  finding,  as  our  experience 
is  illustrated  by  a  tabular  summary  of  the  appreciation  of  with  the  late  United  States  Coal  Commission  shows,  is  not 
the  common  stocks  of  ten  holding  companies  having  sub-  sufficient  to  develop  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  public 
sidiaries  operating  in  Pennsylvania,  as  sent  to  the  Penn-  opinion.  Fortunately,  with  respect  to  the  electrical  in- 
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(including 

ciation 

ciation 

1920   High 

1925  High 

shares  sold 
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at   1925   High 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Amcr.  Gas  Co. 

$3,920,050.00 

$10,548,562.00 

$13,709,180.75 

169 

249-7 

Amer.  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

13,653,772.50 

80,754,563.25 

98,259,297.00 

491.4 

619.6 

American   Water  Works 

&  Electric  Co. 

322,000.00 

33,210,937.50 

39,342,187.50 

10,213.9 

12,118.8 

Gen.  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

248,347.00 

9,335,7i4-oo 

9,355,078.00 

3,659.1 

3,666.9 

Lehigh  Power  Sec.  Corp. 

2,135,000.00 

56,882,500.00 

57,902,992.50 

2,564.2 

2,611.8 

Philadelphia   Company 

34,569,115.00 

51,961,030.00 

56,196,030.00 

50.3 

62.6 

Philadelphia   Electric   Co. 

29,914,760.75 

58,200,500.00 

125,151,836.25 

94-6 

318.4 

Republic  Ry.  &  Lt.  Co. 

i,ioi,575-5o 

3,909,780.00 

3,909,906.00 

254-9 

254.9 

United  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

122,508.00 

2,245,980.00 

17,075,520.00 

1,733-3 

13,838.2 

United  Gas  Improv.  Co. 

66,217,233.00 

143,420,030.00 

172,412,450.00 

116.6 

160.37 

TOTALS                             $152,204,361.75 

$450,469,596.75 

$593,314,478.00 

Average 

Apprecia- 

lion 

Total    Net   Appreciation 

.  .$208.2 

6«.23  C.OO 

Net 

Gross 

Total    Gross   Appreciation 

3T4AI.IIO.Il6.2C 

Xqe.q6 

289.81 

*  y  j'y  " 

percent 

percent 

Column  "A"  shows  the  Total  Market  Value  of  the  shares  outstanding  in  1920  at  the  high  quotation 
of  that  year. 

Column  "Bl"  shows  the  Total  Market  Value  of  those  same  shares,  plus  any  shares  accruing  throush 
stock  dividends  or  split-ups.  at  the  hi^rh  quotation  of  1925. 

Column  "Cl"  shows  the  Total  Market  Value  of  all  the  shares  outstanding  in  1925  at  the  1925 
high  quotation. 

Column  "B2"  shows  the  percentage  relation  of  the  increase  of  Column  B\  over  Column  A  to 
Column  A. 

Column  "C2"  shows  the  percentage  relation  of  the  incrme  of  Column  Cl  ovtr  Column  A  to 
Column  A. 


sylvania  Legislature  by  the  Giant  Power  Board. 


dustry,   the  public   has  one   paramount   instrument  of  self- 


This  appreciation  in  the  stock  values  is  largely  based  on  protection.      All    men    and    women    interested    in    lifting 

"anticipation    of    earnings"    by    large    holding    corporations  drudgery   from   the   home,   in   spreading  the   advantages   of 

which   are   today  merging  existing  plants   and   distribution  electrical  service  throughout  the  community,  should  make  it 

lines  over  large  areas  of  the  country.     If  this  process  goes  on  their  business  to  raise  certain  questions :  Why  have  they  not 

at  its  present   rate,   the  piling  of  speculative  burden   upon  access  to  the  service?   Why  are  the  rates  they  pay  so  high? 

speculative  burden  may  well  deprive  the  consuming  public  What   are  their  state  public  service  commissions  doing  in 

of  the   advantage   of   the  extraordinary  technical   improve-  their  interest?    Not  until  the  use  of  electricity  has  spread 

ments  in  the  electrical  industry  and  so  delay  the  cheapening  beyond    the    incredibly    and    unwarrantedly    narrow    limits 


and  wide  use  of  electricity. 


shown  by  the  figures  above  cited  for  Pennsylvania  will  there 


It  is  because  of  the  maze  of  financial  legerdemain  in  which  be  a  realistic  basis  for  the  development  of  effective  opinion, 
the  promoters  are  involving  private  electrical  utilities  that  The  danger  is  that  before  electricity  comes  into  such 
men  like  Governor  Smith  believe  it  imperative  that  the  general  use  the  giant  power  industry,  which  is  basically  a 
people  should  protect  themselves  by  the  continued  public  part  of  the  coal  industry,  will  have  developed  to  a  degree 
ownership  and  the  public  development  of  such  power  re-  that  will  make  all  debate  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
sources as  remain  in  their  hands.  If  the  elephant  cannot  be  maining  publicly  owned  water  powers  academic.  In  the 
completely  harnessed  in  public  ownership  and  if  the  private  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  today,  not  more  than 
electrical  industry  continues  to  frustrate  such  attempts  at  10  per  cent  of  all  power  used  is  water  power  and  if  all  the 
reasonable  regulation  as  those  exemplified  in  Governor  undeveloped  water  power  were  brought  into  use,  it  could 
Pinchot's  nineteen  bills,  the  public  should  at  least  not  sur-  never  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  demand.  Moreover,  if  and 
render  the  prod  which  nature,  in  such  streams  as  St.  when  it  reaches  its  maximum,  its  relative  importance  as, 
Lawrence  and  Niagara,  has  placed  in  its  hands.  compared  with  electricity  generated  by  coal  and  oil  is  bound 
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to  decline.  Already  coal  po\ver  stations  of  over  one  million 
horsepower  have  been  announced  from  two  cities;  the  North 
American  Company,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  is 
installing  in  connection  with  one  of  its  new  power  plants  a 
low  temperature  by-product  equipment  that  should  make  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  purposes  of 
power  generation.  W.  S.  Monroe,  president  of  a  firm  who 
are  the  principal  consulting  engineers  to  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  of  Chicago,  has  declared  that  "long  before"  1940 
current  for  Chicago  will  be  coming  from  the  Central  Illinois 
coal  fields.  Everywhere  coal  and  the  great  electric  utilities 


\ising  coal  are  privately  owned.  If  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  social  implications  of  Governor  Smith's  program 
are  to  make  their  concern  effective  now  and  in  the  future, 
they  will  center  their  attention  upon  Niagara  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  their  peril.  What  is  most  needed  today  is  a 
fresh  definition  of  public  policy  not  only  with  respect  to  our 
water  powers  but  also  with  respect  to  our  entire  fuel  and 
power  resources.  Unless  this  is  done  the  probabilities  are 
that  even  the  prods  with  which  Governors  Smith  and 
Pinchot  have  been  belaboring  the  elephant  will  cease  to 
make  any  impression  upon  the  thick-skinned  beast. 


The  British  Coal  Commission  Reports 

By  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 


I 


HERE  is  at  least  one  thing  to  be  said  with 
emphasis  about  the  Report  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission which,  since  its  appearance  a  month 
ago,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  vigorous 
discussion  in  England.  It  may  not  provide  the  basis  for 
the  final  solution  of  a  most  obstinate  problem,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly contains  a  fascinating  review  of  a  great  in- 
dustry and  a  discussion  of  its  economic  and  administrative 
aspects  simple  and  lucid  enough  for  the  least  expert  reader. 
I  do  not  envy  anyone  who  can  look  through  this  volume 
of  three  hundred  pages  and  not  be  caught  by  the  interest 
of  its  theme  and  the  excellence  of  its  manner.  Some  years 
ago  there  fell  to  me  the  job  of  editing  a  monthly  review 
of  government  publications,  for  the  New  Statesman.  It 
proved  to  be  a  most  absorbing  occupation  and  it  led  me  to 
make  two  discoveries.  The  first  was  that  here  was  a  whole 
world  of  largely  unexplored  wealth  for  the  student  of  social 
phenomena.  The  second,  that  the  repellent  exterior  of  a 
British  blue-book  might  conceal,  not  only  a  store  of  excit- 
ing fact,  but  also  evidence  of  a  remarkable  tradition  of 
English  writing.  Blue  books,  I  found,  were  often  models 
of  style.  The  latest  Coal  Commission's  Report  belongs  to 
this  fine  official  school.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  thrilling  as  the 
famous  Sankey  Report  of  five  years  ago,  but  it  is  hardly 
less  valuable  in  substance,  and  it  comes  of  course  at  precise- 
ly the  right  moment. 

There  should  hardly  be  need  to  say  that  the  commission, 
of  which  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  until  lately  high  commis- 
sioner of  Palestine,  was  chairman,  grew  out  of  the  coal 
crisis  of  last  summer.  The  Baldwin  Government,  faced  by 
the  affrighting  prospect  of  a  national  stoppage,  evaded  the 
immediate  difficulty  by  granting  a  subsidy  to  the 
mineowners  in  order  that  the  existing  wages  scale 
might  be  maintained.  Having  .by  this  means  gained  a  re- 
spite of  nine  months,  the  Prime  Minister  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  report  upon 
which  legislation  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  industry 
might  be  achieved.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  his  four  men  of  standing  and  presumed  impartial- 
ity. He  had  decided  that  no  one  of  the  commissioners  should 
be  connected  with  coal,  so  that  the  inquiry  was,  by  hypo- 
thesis, a  totally  different  thing  from  that  conducted  by  the 
Sankey  Commission,  which  represented  in  equal  degree  the 
operators,  the  miners,  and  the  general  public.  It  was  notice- 
able that  three  out  of  the  four  commissioners  chosen  were 


politically  labelled  as  Liberals.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  had 
been  a  member  of  the  last  Liberal  cabinet,  and  was  known 
as  an  opponent  of  nationalization.  The  most  distinguished 
of  his  colleagues  was  Sir  William  Beveridge,  author  of  a 
famous  book  on  Unemployment  and  director  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  As  the  subsidy  was  restricted  by 
Parliament  to  the  interval  ending  April  30  this  year,  the 
work  had  to  be  done  swiftly ;  but  in  this  case  no  one  would 
say  that  rapidity  implied  any  scamping  of  the  job.  The 
testimony  of  76  witnesses  was  recorded,  the  hearings  being 
held  in  public,  and  42  coal  mines  were  inspected.  The 
report  was  completed  in  a  little  over  a  month.  It  gives 
us  practically  all  that  we  need  for  understanding  and  judg- 
ment. For  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  (25  cents)  the 
British  citizen  may  prime  himself  with  the  facts  relating 
to  coal.  The  report  covers,  not  only  such  highly  disputable 
matters  as  ownership,  organization,  wages,  and  hours,  but 
also  such  subjects  as  the  mineral  resources  of  Britain,  the 
condition  of  the  mines  and  their  equipment,  the  scientific 
utilization  of  coal,  the  need  and  prospects  of  research,  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  war  in  the 
coal  production  and  export  of  other  nations. 

Before  coming  to  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  present  crisis,  it  may  be  well  to  set  forth  certain 
significant  facts.  Here  are  a  few  such.  British  coal  min- 
ing is  an  extraordinary  diversified  industry,  marked  by  an 
almost  unending  variety  in  the  kinds  of  coal,  conditions 
of  working,  prices,  profits,  and  what  not.  There  are  in  all 
about  1,400  colliery  undertakings,  with  a  total  of  nearly 
2,500  mines.  These  are  of  every  age,  extent,  and  condition. 
Many  of  them  are  so  small  that  the  bare  idea  of  working 
them  nowadays  cannot  seem  anything  but  ludicrous  to  the 
American  mind.  Not  a  few  employ  less  than  50  men,  al- 
though by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  product  is  drawn  from 
mines  of  considerable  size.  Thus,  98  per  cent  of  the  coal 
produced  comes  from  715  undertakings,  each  employing 
more  than  IOO  men;  84  per  cent  comes  from  323  under- 
takings each  employing  over  1,000  men.  In  1913  the  total 
production  of  coal  in  Britain  was  287  million  tons,  of  which 
98  million  tons  were  exported.  In  1924  the  total  output  was 
244  million  tons,  of  which  69  million  tons  were  exported. 
Contrast  these  figures  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
of  whose  enormous  annual  product — between  500  and 
600  million  tons — only  about  5  per  cent  is  exported, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  to  Canada,  so  that 
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its    export    does    not    compete    with    the    European    trade. 

There  is  no  space  in  the  present  article  for  a  summary  of 
the  commission's  survey  and  analysis  of  the  British  coal  min- 
ing industry.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  no  student  need  look 
for  anything  better  on  the  subject.  The  essential  things  are 
all  here — that  is,  if  we  are  looking  only  for  a  statement  of 
the  main  facts  and  the  issues.  If  one  could  truthfully  add  that 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  his  colleagues  have  made  proposals 
of  settlement  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  problem 
and  the  national  need,  one  might  then  go  on  to  discuss  the 
probabilities  of  the  near  future  with  a  certain  measure  of 
confidence.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  so.  As  one 
important  English  authority  remarks,  the  report  is  an  able 
document,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  case.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Prime  Minister  will  be 
able  to  use  it  as  the  basis  of  legislation. 

The  commission,  as  we  all  recognize,  shouldered  an 
impossible  task.  There  was,  and  is,  no  common  ground 
between  the  two  contending  sides.  The  mine  owners  were 
willing  enough  to  discuss  all  matters  which  the  miners  re- 
gard as  important:  minimum  wage,  regional  grouping, 
abolition  of  royalties,  nationalization,  giant  power — every- 
tliitig.  But  they  made  it  known  at  the  outset  that  readiness 
for  discussion  did  not  imply  any  willingness  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  miners'  demands.  Those  include  a  national 
minimum  scale,  nationalization  or  unification,  the  transfer 
of  the  landlords'  royalties  to  the  nation,  regional  consolida- 
tion for  public  management.  All  such  demands  the  owners 
denounce  as  involving  impertinent  interference  or  confis- 
cation. Upon  the  conception  of  private  property  and  its 
privilege  they  stand  virtually  where  their  predecessors  stood 
half  a  century  ago.  They  hold  that  "the  unrest  in  the 
mining  industry  has  not  been  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  workers  them- 
*elves,"  but  "the  result  of  a  deliberately  planned  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  miners'  leaders  to  prevent  the  reconstruction 
of  the  industry  under  private  enterprise."  Moreover,  the 
council  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  takes  occa- 
sion to  express  the  resentment  of  mining  engineers  at  "state- 
ments, which  have  received  widespread  publicity,  to  the  effect 
that  coal  mining  in  Great  Britain  is  carried  on  with  a 
general  want  of  humanity  and  insufficiency  of  technical  skill 
and  scientific  knowledge  in  comparison  with  other  in- 
dustries." The  resentment  is  natural  enough:  no  body  of 
men,  more  especially  if  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  those 
assumed  to  be  nothing  if  not  scientifically  advanced,  can 
tolerate  the  charge  of  inefficiency  or  obsolescence,  and  that 
charge  the  commission  treats  as  proved.  We  cannot  there- 
fore be  surprised  that  the  owners  should  have  nothing  to 
propose  except  the  continuance  of  private  property  in  mines, 
longer  hours  and  lower  wages,  with  complete  freedom  to 
negotiate  for  themselves,  and  to  fix  the  wage  scale  upon  a 
district,  instead  of  a  national,  basis. 

Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  of  course,  puts 
the  commission  into  a  situation  of  extreme  difficulty.  It 
affords  no  suggestion  of  a  basis  for  compromise,  since  it 
bears  no  relation  to  the  contemporary  problem  and  does 
not  even  make  an  approach  to  the  point  from  which  the 
most  conservative  of  British  Governments  must  necessarily 
start  in  these  days.  Accordingly,  the  commission  found  it- 
self provided  with  only  one  set  of  proposals  which  it  could 
:v,  ionize  as  important,  those  submitted  by  R.  H.  Tawney 
and  Arthur  Greenwood  on  behalf  of  the  Labor  Party  and 
the  Trade  Union  Congress. 


That  scheme  is  of  remarkable  scope  and  thoroughness 
and  it  reveals  a  considerable  advance  in  labor  thinking 
since  the  form  of  nationalization  that  was  submitted  to  the 
Sankey  commission. 

It  contemplates  the  nationalization,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  coal,  of  the  collieries,  and  of  the  coke  and  by-product 
works  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  miners;  and,  later 
on,  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  the  generation  of  power 
and  the  scientific  utilization  of  coal.  It  proposes  to 
establish  a  national  Power  and  Transport  Commission 
under  the  Board  of  Trade — a  body  wielding  large  powers 
and  consisting  of  six  full-time  commissioners  having  knowl- 
edge of  coal,  electricity,  gas,  transport,  commerce,  labor. 
Further,  a  national  Coal  and  Power  Production  Council 
under  the  Department  of  Mines.  Under  its  authority  would 
be  constituted  provincial  councils,  which  in  turn  would 
appoint  district  officers,  and  at  each  mine  a  pit  committee 
would  be  established.  These  bodies  would  be  concerned 
with  the  constitution  and  direction  of  the  coal  industry, 
while  the  cause  of  the  general  public  would  be  watched  over 
by  a  national  Consumers'  Council,  with  a  widely  repre- 
sentative basis.  The  interest  of  the  present  mine  owners 
would  be  bought  out  at  the  present  cash  value  of  the  proper- 
ties, government  stock  being  given  in  exchange.  It  was  noted 
that  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among  the  various  bodies 
responsible  for  the  scheme  on  the  principle  of  compensation 
for  mining  royalties,  the  Mining  Association,  for  example, 
being  opposed  to  it. 

In  the  coal  report  the  Labor  Party  scheme  is  subjected 
to  a  rather  detailed  criticism,  the  details  of  which  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here.  Briefly,  the  commissioners  hold  that  it 
would  not  be  workable,  that  it  would  fail  in  dealing  with 
the  difficult  business  of  the  export  trade,  would  not  be  cal- 
culated to  insure  peace  in  the  industry,  and,  further,  that  it 
makes  no  claim  "to  satisfy  the  expectation,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly entertained  by  many  among  the  miners,  that  their 
conditions  would  be  improved  under  nationalization  by  the 
retention  of  £6,000,000  a  year  ($30,0x30,600)  now  with- 
drawn from  the  industry,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  for 
the  payment  of  royalties." 

This  hostile  analysis  was  to  be  expected  from  the  com- 
mission, the  majority  of  whom  were  known  as  opponents 
of  nationalization.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  might  have 
looked  for  a  more  unqualified  condemnation — unless  we  are 
to  conclude  that  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Beveridge 
was  used  throughout  the  inquiry  to  modify  the  antagonism 
of  his  associates,  and  that  of  the  chairman  in  particular,  ta 
the  principle  of  national  ownership  and  control. 

I  COME  now  to  the  Commission's  own  summing-up  and 
recommendations.  The  defects  of  the  industry  and  the 
urgent  need  for  reconstruction  are  candidly  recognized. 
The  defects,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  due  to  various  causes: 
the  age  of  the  coal  fields,  private  and  divided  ownership  of 
the  minerals,  the  lay-out  of  the  mines,  poor  equipment,  in- 
efficient management.  The  methods  of  utilizing  coal  are 
unscientific ;  research  is  inadequate ;  transport  and  the  selling 
organization  are  costly  and  ineffective.  The  organization 
of  the  industry  on  its  labor  side  calls  for  many  improve- 
ments. The  chief  points  of  the  report  are  as  follows : 


I. 


Nationalization   is   not   recommended.     The   Commis- 


sioners are  not  satisfied   that  the  scheme  proposed  is 
workable,  or  that  it  offers  a  (Continued  on  page  114) 


Into  the  Highways  and  Byways 

A  Hospital  for  the  Insane  that  Serves  Twenty  Counties 

By  Mary  Ross 


YOUR    train   whizzes   past   a   massive   group   of 
brick  buildings  set  in  the  midst  of  smooth  green 
lawns  outside  the  city.    "The  asylum,"  some  one 
explains,    and    a   dark    foreboding    circle    settles 
about  the  serene  picture,   shutting   it  in   as  an 
island  of  misery  set  apart  from  the  world,  or  a  dungeon 
into  which  society  can  drop  its  deranged  members,  knowing 
that  they  will  be  cared  for  kindly,  but  hoping  nevermore  to 
see  or  hear  of  them. 

That  idea  of  the  great  state  institutions  for  the  insane 
belongs  back  in  the  years  when  mental  breakdown  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a  mysterious  curse,  to  be  accepted  sub- 
missively and  piously.  You  were  sane  and  lived  among  your 
fellow  men,  or  you  were  mad  and  sent  to  the  asylum.  But 
with  the  recognition  that  "lunatics"  are  not  damned,  but 
sick ;  that  they  are  suffering  from  disease  which  often  can 
be  prevented,  and  sometimes  can  be  cured,  has  come  the 
new  ideal  of  these  institutions  as  hospitals,  and  furthermore, 
as  a  community  resource  for  cure  as  well  as  custody,  for 
education  as  well  as  care,  and  above  all,  for  prevention.  It 
is  important  for  those  of  us  who  feel  ourselves  well  above 
the  sanity  line  (if  indeed,  any  such  line  can  be  drawn)  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  struggling  desperately  to  hold 
their  footing.  The  most  progressive  of  these  state  hospitals 
have  become  links  in  that  endless  chain  of  community  life  in 
which  all  of  us  are  implicated. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital  at  Danville  acts  first 
as  a  curative  institution,  which  treats  people  who  are  sick 
in  mind  and  often  sends  them  home  well,  just  as  the  general 
hospital  treats  the  man  who  is  suffering  from  typhoid  or 
pneumonia  and  returns  him  to  his  family  and  business.  But 
further  than  that,  it  has  pushed  cure  back  to  prevention;  it 
has  established  outposts  in  the  towns  and  villages  and 
schools  to  fight  popular  ignorance  of  mental  disease,  to 
destroy  the  fear  and  superstition  which  still  keep  people 
from  admitting  a  mental  kink  and  treating  it  as  freely  and 
frankly  as  a  crooked  leg.  And  so,  followed  by  the  customary 
joking  caution  of  friends,  not  to  get  mixed  up  with  the 
patients,  I  went  to  see  its  work  at  first  hand. 

AT  the  hub  of  the  wheel  is  the  hospital  itself,  of  course ; 
a  little  town  of  two  thousand  souls,  set  in  the  midst  of 
its  lawns  and  farms  in  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  valley. 
To  the  northward  are  the  great  anthracite  fields,  where 
white  banners  of  smoke  and  the  black  gash  at  the  minehead 
tell  of  the  burrowings  of  these  innocent-appearing  green 
hills.  The  hospital's  district  is  largely  rural ;  it  includes 
twenty  of  these  rolling  counties  of  central  Pennsylvania, 
with  an  area  of  13,686  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
approximately  a  million  and  a  half  farmers,  miners,  factory 
workers.  So  remote  are  some  of  the  homes  and  villages  that 
a  two  days'  journey  is  necessary  to  bring  a  patient  to  the 
hospital. 


Within  the  walls  of  the  institution  itself  all  the  resources 
of  modern  psychiatry  are  brought  to  the  service  of  the  men 
and  women  who  come  into  its  care.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  tragedy  of  those  infirmary  wards  in  which  human 
wreckage,  so  broken  by  disease  that  it  seems  hardly  human, 
can  only  be  cared  for  until  death.  Here  the  villain  of  the 
tragedy  is  paresis,  general  paralysis,  following  syphilitic 
infection  acquired  many  years  before,  perhaps  even  before 
birth,  claiming  one  faculty  after  another,  sight,  hearing, 
speech,  motion,  disintegrating  all  that  makes  life  living. 
These  patients  can  only  be  cared  for  until  certain,  creeping 
death  cuts  the  few  bonds  that  hold  that  breathing  insensible 
wreckage  together. 

There  are  the  wards  for  "disturbed"  cases,  where  gib- 
bering creatures  with  dishevelled  clothing,  unkempt  hair, 
staring  eyes,  must  tax  to  the  breaking  point  the  gentle 
patience  of  nurses  and  doctors  who  know  that  these  are 
sick  men  and  women,  know  that  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness,  some  of  them  will  be  won  back  to  a 
normal  life.  Only  a  few  generations  ago  these  patients 
would  have  been  thrown  into  a  stone  cell  to  grovel  in 
filth.  On  the  sunshiny  morning  when  I  went  through 
Danville  not  a  single  one  of  all  the  1500  patients  was 
under  restraint.  Hot  or  cold  packs,  wrapping  the  patient  in 
sheets  and  blankets  like  a  mummy,  with  an  ice  bag  at  his 
head ;  hydrotherapy — immersion  in  tepid  baths  in  which  the 
patient  is  slung  on  a  kind  of  rubber  hammock  for  hours  at 
a  time  if  need  be,  are  used  to  quiet  manic  states  in  which 
the  old  prescription  would  have  been  incarceration  or  a 
straight  jacket;  while  physical  exercises,  followed  by  hot 
and  cold  baths,  are  prescribed  for  depressed  patients  who 
need  stimulation. 

Each  patient  brought  to  the  institution  is  put  into  the 
receiving  wards  and  submitted  to  a  searching  series  of 
physical  and  mental  examinations  which  require  about  two 
weeks.  As  almost  all  mental  diseases  cause  physical 
deterioration,  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  and  fed  a  nourishing 
diet,  while  special  attention  is  given  to  elimination,  to  see 
what  thorough  rest  and  cleaning  of  the  body  will  do.  Local 
infections  of  teeth,  tonsils,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
cared  for;  other  physical  symptoms  are  treated.  After  the 
series  of  examinations  is  completed,  there  is  a  conference  of 
members  of  the  hospital  staff  on  the  diagnosis. 

At  these  first  acute  treatment  wards  the  stream  divides — 
some,  especially  the  paretics  and  the  old  patients,  the  cases 
of  senile  dementia — pass  on  to  the  sections  where  they  must 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  other  branch,  responding 
to  treatment,  go  on  to  the  convalescent  wards.  They  become 
enough  better  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  institution — 
sweeping,  gardening,  farming,  sewing,  helping  in  kitchen  and 
laundry,  or  they  are  admitted  to  occupational  therapy 
classes  which  follow  the  bedside  occupational  therapy  directed 
by  specialized  workers;  then  they  may  go  into  the  industries 
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where  much  of  the  hospital  equipment  is  made  or  repaired : 
such  as  the  tailor  shops,  the  broom  shops;  they  make  and 
renovate  mattresses,  make  pails  and  garbage  cans  and  weave 
the  gingham  for  the  women's  dresses;  they  print  medical 
forms,  bulletins  and  reports. 

With  the  return  of  ability  to  work,  interest  in  their  sur- 
roundings and  a  desire  to  get  on  with  their  fellow-workers, 
comes  cure.  The  hospital's  social  worker  makes  sure  that  a 
suitable  home  is  waiting  for  the  patient  ready  to  leave,  and 
that  work  can  be  found.  He  (or  she)  is  furloughed,  on 
pledge  to  report  at  the  hospital  or  at  one  of  its  outside  clinics, 
at  stated  times;  or  if  the  patient  lives  too  far  away  to  come 
in  to  report,  the  social  worker  goes  to  him  in  her  indomitable 
Ford,  and  after  a  year  or  more  of  kindly  observation  and 
help,  if  he  still  is  getting  on  successfully,  he  is  released,  cured. 
Of  every  ten  patients  admitted  to  Danville  in  a  given  year, 
five  are  returned  to  the  community,  and  five  remain  in  the 
institution,  eventually  becoming  chronic  patients  who  stay 
there  till  they  die.  Those  who  remain  fall  for  the  most 
part  into  three  groups:  the  victims  of  syphilis;  patients  over 
sixty  years  of  age  with  senile  dementia;  and  cases  of 
dementia  praecox,  which  represents  unrecognized  mental 
disease  during  the  period  of  puberty  and  adolescence.  Of 
those  who  are  furloughed  about  16  per  cent  have  to  come 
back.  Half  of  these  who  return  are  patients  who  were 
furloughed  merely  for  a  limited  visit  with  relatives,  or  were 
released  at  the  insistence  of  relatives  against  the  better 
judgment  of  the  staff.  Thus  of  every  hundred  men  and 
women  committed  to  Danville,  approximately  fifty  die  in 
the  hospital,  eight  leave  the  hospital  but  are  obliged  again 
to  seek  its  care  and  protection ;  and  forty-two  are  able  to  go 
back  to  their  homes,  apparently  cured,  or  cured  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  resuming  some  of  the  normal  relationships  of 
life,  away  from  institutional  supervision. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  mentally 
sick  can  be  cured  in  a  hospital,  but  how  much  more 
heartening,  had  they  been  reached  before  hospital  care  was 
necessary,  had  they  been  spared  the  stigma,  public  prejudice 
being  what  it  is,  of  a  record  of  such  care;  the  admission  of 
defeat,  despair,  inadequacy,  which  is  bound  up  in  that 
formal  word  "commitment !"  It  was  with  the  faith  that 
mental  disease  is  preventable  and  that  it  can  be  diagnosed, 
treated  and  cured  at  many  stages  before  the  hospital,  court 
of  last  resort,  is  necessary,  that  Dr.  J.  Allen  Jackson, 
superintendent  of  Danville,  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1920  a  community  service  department  which  has  achieved 
striking  results  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  six  years. 

The  tragedy  of  the  patient  who  might  have  been  cured 
and  was  not  is  summarized  in  the  words,  "Too  late."  And 
the  early  recognition  of  mental  abnormality,  before  it  reaches 
the  point  of  actual  disease,  can  come  only  with  the  education 
of  the  family  physicians,  and  of  the  family  itself,  to  see  and 
admit  a  "queerness"  which  may  cripple  one  of  its  members. 
So  Dr.  Jackson  and  his  associate,  Dr.  Horace  Victor  Pike, 
who  under  the  title  of  Director  of  Clinical  Psychiatry  has 
been  in  direct  charge  of  this  field,  started  out  with  the 
doctors.  They  began  in  that  summer  of  1920  by  addressing 
the  medical  society  at  Williamsport  on  the  significance  of 
mental  disease.  The  doctors  listened  attentively;  they  were 
interested,  but  they  were  busy  men  already  overburdened 
with  a  series  of  physical  problems  with  which  they  felt 
themselves  competent  to  deal,  and  the  meeting  seemed  about 
to  break  up  without  leaving  any  definite  accomplishment 
behind  when  the  secretary  of  the  social  service  bureau  of 


Williamsport,  approached  Dr.  Pike  and  said:  "I  have  some 
cases  that  I  can't  seem  to  handle  alone.  I  think  your  advice 
would  be  a  help.  Will  you  examine  them,  if  I  can  get  them 
together  for  a  clinic?" 

So  the  first  clinic  of  the  Danville  Hospital  was  started 
in  August  of  that  year  in  the  office  of  the  Social  Service 
Bureau  in  the  City  Hall,  a  little  room  into  which  a  desk, 
table  and  two  chairs  were  crowded  with  scant  margin  left 
for  psychiatrist  and  patient.  Dr.  Pike  examined  and  made 
recommendations  for  the  treatment  of  cases  which  had  baffled 
the  social  service  agencies — children  who  did  not  get  on  in 
school,  girls  who  persisted  in  going  wrong,  boys  whose  mis- 
chief threatened  to  develop  into  crime.  In  return  for  his 
services  to  the  social  agency,  he  had  the  use  of  their  office 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  patients  furloughed  from  the 
state  hospital  who  had  returned  to  communities  in  and  about 
Williamsport.  From  that  very  simple  beginning  has  de- 
veloped a  chain  of  eight  regular  clinics  held  in  as  many 
towns,  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  or  a  month,  some  with  their 
own  full-time  psychiatrists  and  social  workers,  all  upheld  by 
the  active  interest  and  support  of  their  own  community. 

THE  task  of  arousing  that  interest  in  the  community  has 
assumed  a  more  or  less  definite  technique.  The  cooper- 
ation of  the  local  physicians  is  first  obtained  through  an 
address  before  the  local  medical  society.  Next  representa- 
tives of  all  the  social  agencies  of  every  type  and  religion  are 
called  together,  usually  at  a  luncheon  meeting,  and  the  task 
of  finding  an  office  and  clerical  assistant  is  put  up  to  them. 
(Danville  has  no  special  funds  for  its  field  service.  Because 
the  members  of  its  staff  are  sufficiently  interested  to  work  • 
over-time,  it  can  provide  the  expert  direction,  but  in  all  cases 
the  clinic  quarters  and  the  local  social  service  and  clerical 
work  are  supported  by  the  community  which  benefits  by  it.) 
A  committee  on  mental  health  is  organized,  representing  all 
these  various  groups.  Then  the  teachers  are  called  together, 
to  hear  a  psychiatrist's  interpretation  of  some  of  the  active 
little  problems  they  face  every  day.  By  this  time  the  Rotary, 
Kiwanis  and  Lions'  Clubs  are  clamoring  for  addresses  on 
mental  hygiene  and  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Pike  help  the 
nurses  to  prepare  talks  for  groups  of  parents.  The  patients 
come  pouring  in  to  the  clinics,  referred  by  school  and  family 
physicians,  by  the  teachers  and  the  nurses,  the  social  service 
bureaus,  the  children's  aid  societies,  the  Travelers  Aid  So- 
ciety, training  and  industrial  homes,  juvenile  courts,  the 
police,  and,  most  gratifying  of  all,  parents  who  come  volun- 
tarily seeking  advice  in  the  guidance  of  their  children. 

Since  August  17,  1920,  the  eight  clinics,  besides  super- 
vising the  patients  furloughed  from  Danville,  have  seen 
2,701  new  patients,  men,  women  and  children,  with  mental 
problems,  who  never  had  passed  through  the  hospital  mill ; 
many  of  them,  thanks  to  early  treatment,  have  thus  avoided 
it.  About  60  per  cent  of  these  new  patients  were  children. 
During  the  past  year  of  1925  the  clinics  recorded  1,741 
patients,  almost  equally  divided  between  the  furloughed 
cases  and  the  people  who  were  brought  in  or  came  in  for 
preventive  examination  and  treatment. 

At  first  a  town  was  likely  to  feel  that  the  regular  visits 
of  a  member  of  the  state  hospital  staff  offered  a  chance  for 
the  easy  commitment — and  thereby  the  easy  disposal — of  the 
town's  pet  problems. 

"But  the  institution  is  always  there,"  says  Dr.  Pike.  "Even 
if  everything  else  fails,  that  still  will  be  left.  Let  us  see 
what  we  do  before  we  resort  to  it." 
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There  is  Willie,  hampered  by  a  fat,  smiling  Polish 
mother  who  coddles  and  rants  by  turns.  He  is  a  per- 
sistent truant,  complicating  his  truancy  by  successful  men- 
dicancy. Mental  tests  show  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  keep  him  in  the  grades,  and  he  has  been  put  in  an  un- 
graded class.  But  he  is  there  so  irregularly  that  the  teacher 
wants  him  sent  to  an  institution.  The  psychiatrist  inter- 
prets Willie  to  his  mother,  his  teacher,  himself.  He  en- 
deavors to  get  chores  for  him  to  do  for  a  woman  who  is 
interested  in  him,  so  that  he  may  earn  those  pennies  so 
eagerly  desired  to  candy  and  the  "shows."  Willie  has  a 
degree  of  mechanical  ingenuity  disproportionate  to  his  other 
attainments.  One  must  find  scope  for  that — enough  may  be 
developed  to  make  him  an  independent  self-supporting  in- 
dividual. 

Study  of  255  Willie's  and  their  feminine  counterparts  re- 
ferred to  the  clinics  in  their  first  two  years  with  the  label 
"feeble-minded"  showed  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  them  were 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  higher  grades  (in  some  cases 
four  grades  higher)  than  those  in  which  they  were  failing, 
and  in  the  case  of  more  than  two-thirds  it  was  not  mental 
retardation,  but  some  fault  of  environment,  or  of  physical 
condition — matters  which  usually  can  be  righted — that  was 
responsible  for  the  failure. 

There  is  eighteen-year  old  Polish  Mary,  with  dull  gold 
hair,  and  milky  white  skin.  Her  premature  baby  was  born 
several  weeks  ago  and  died  shortly  afterward.  She  claims 
that  its  father  was  the  man  in  whose  family  her  parents 
placed  her  as  a  child  of  twelve,  to  work  for  her  clothes 
and  keep  while  she  went  to  continuation  school.  For  six 
years  she  worked  for  that  family — "an  excellent  house- 
worker,"  they  say  of  the  child — with  one  short  interlude 
during  which  she  worked  in  a  cigar  factory,  and  \vith  a 
girl  chum  went  riding  with  "Italian  fellas"  who  taught  her 
things  beyond  the  proper  wisdom  of  fourteen  years.  To 
them,  and  to  the  farm  hands  on  the  place,  her  household 
employer  lays  her  downfall,  indignantly  disavowing  her 
charges.  They  gave  her,  he  says,  a  wrist  watch  and  boxes 
of  candy,  and  took  her  to  town  to  the  movies. 

NOT  even  a  psychiatrist  is  a  Solomon  who  can  sift  the 
truth  of  conflicting  stories,  each  with  corroborating 
evidence.  But  someone  must  decide  where  she  shall  go.  She 
wants  to  work,  and  she  is  a  good  worker.  Her  family  has  cast 
off  the  child  whose  downfall  might  have  been  predicted,  they 
•say,  when  she  forsook  their  narrow  old  world  discipline. 
Khe  sits  there  hopelessly,  her  hands  folded  limply  on  her 
lap,  her  clean  tawdry  pink  georgette  dress  with  its  blue 
ribbons  falling  limply  about  her  childish  figure.  To  a  house 
of  correction,  or  another  chance  in  a  supervised  family? 
The  verdict  hangs  on  his  judgment  of  her  emotional  equip- 
ment, on  the  results  of  the  mental  test  and  the  physical 
examination  given  to  each  clinic  patient.  Only  time  can 
tell  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  unless  it  never  is  wrong 
to  give  another  chance  to  a  child  whose  start  in  life  has  been 
cruelly  destitute  of  them. 

Among  the  adults — and  "adults"  range  from  sixteen 
to  seventy  or  more — the  outlook  is  likely  to  be  less  en- 
couraging. Men  and  women  with  psychopathic  person- 
alities or  mental  deficiency  made  up  a  third  of  the  cases, 
and  among  these  there  were  many  with  delinquent  tendencies 
and  syphilitic  infection  who  should  be  placed  under  institu- 
tional and  medical  care  for  the  protection  of  the  community. 
Social  workers  and  venereal  clinics  cooperate  admirably  with 


the  mental  health  clinics  to  carry  through  a  plan  which 
safeguards  the  interests  of  both  patient  and  town.  The  out- 
look for  cases  of  neurosyphilis  is  unfavorable  and  many  of 
these  patients  probably  will  come  to  the  institution  even- 
tually. In  the  meantime  the  interests  of  economy,  as  well 
as  other  considerations,  support  the  wisdom  of  keeping  them 
in  the  community  under  supervision.  The  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Welfare  estimates,  for  example,  that  it  costs  at 
least  $350  a  year  to  maintain  a  patient  in  a  hospital,  and 
that  the  support  of  one  social  worker  plus  the  supplementary 
cost  of  her  work  at  $3,000  a  year  will  provide  for  the 
supervision  of  IOO  patients  in  the  community,  saving  the 
hospital  $30,000  annually,  and  leaving  free  IOO  beds  (there 
never  are  enough  hospital  beds  for  mental  cases)  for  per- 
sons with  acute  forms  of  mental  disease  which  cannot  be 
cared  for  elsewhere.  The  Danville  clinics  have  found  that 
institutional  care  has  had  to  be  prescribed  for  only  about 
a  third  of  the  adult  clinic  patients;  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
with  supervision,  can  be  left  in  the  community  with  a  good 
chance  of  making  good  in  it  again.  Without  help,  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  would  become  institutional  cases,  and 
then  reclaimed  with  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  psychiatrist  should  understand 
mental  disease.  If  the  trouble  is  to  be  suspected  in  the 
earliest  stages  when  cure  is  most  often  possible,  there  must 
be  widespread  understanding  of  the  kinks  and  twists  of  be- 
havior which  too  often  are  let  slip.  For  this  reason  Dan- 
ville has  organized  a  program  to  educate  its  district  and  to 
break  down  the  barrier  of  fear  and  misunderstanding  which 
characteristically  has  shut  a  hospital  for  the  insane  away 
from  its  own  community.  Courses  of  lectures  in  mental 
hygiene  and  abnormal  psychology  are  conducted  by  Dr.  Pike 
in  three  state  normal  schools,  two  universities,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  during  1925  some  5,000  stu- 
dents attended  these  courses,  which  were  concluded  with  a 
visit  to  the  hospital  itself,  for  clinical  instruction  and  ob- 
servation. Other  courses  of  lectures  on  mental  and  nervous 
disease  have  been  given  in  five  training  schools  for  nurses. 
In  this  way  a  large  group  of  teachers  and  nurses  are  taught 
each  year  something  of  the  problems  which  they  most  cer- 
tainly will  meet  in  their  professional  experience.  The  re- 
quests for  addresses  before  special  organizations,  such  as  the 
Lions,  Kiwanis,  Rotary  and  women's  clubs,  parent-teacher 
associations  and  the  like,  are  many,  and  are  met  insofar  as 
the  other  duties  of  the  hospital  and  clinic  staffs  will  permit, 
while  the  Mental  Health  Bulletin  issued  by  this  Department 
of  Community  Service  at  Danville  goes  to  twelve  hundred 
physicians,  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  social  work- 
ers and  the  like. 

Danville  is  a  good  example  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
more  progressive  hospitals  for  mental  disease  throughout  the 
country.  New  York  state,  for  example,  also  has  a  network 
of  extramural  clinics  which  reach  almost  equal  numbers  of 
new  patients  and  patients  who  have  been  paroled  or  dis- 
charged, while  Massachusetts  has  a  similar  program.  Dan- 
ville is  noteworthy  in  that  it  has  carried  its  work  and  its 
teaching  into  a  rural  district,  where  difficulties  alike  of 
transportation,  organization  and  prejudice  are  at  a  maxi- 
mum. The  success  of  its  undertakings,  in  statistical  terms 
which  might  show  a  stationary  or  even  a  declining  rate  of 
mental  disease  in  the  community,  naturally  can  be  meas- 
ured only  after  a  much  longer  period  of  trial.  Its  formula 
of  education,  prevention  and  constructive  care  needs  no 
proof. 


The  Common  Welfare 


IT  must  take  considerable  swallowing  of  the  pride  to 
pass  as  a  new  client  under  a  doorway  darkened  by 
a  sign  which  proclaims  that  it  belongs  to  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  or  the 
Aged  and  Indigent  Charities,  or,  to  borrow  an  English 
example,  The  Guild  of  Poor  Brave  Things.  The  fine 
archaic  flavor  from  such  names  and  the  long  and 
honorable  history  behind  them  is  more  impressive  for 
board  members  and  writers  of  annual  reports  than  to  one 
who  is  contemplating  a  plunge  into  organized  poverty  or 
bravery.  Associated  charities  undoubtedly  were  less  humilia- 
ting than  volunteer  Lady  Bountifuls,  but  even  "charity- 
organization"  now  has  become  obsolete  as  a  description 
of  the  work  which  goes  on  within  the  doors  of  the  social 
agencies,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  change  in  names 
mirror  tardily  the  drastic  changes  in  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice which  have  marked  the  evolution  of  social  work  as  a 
profession.  Because  of  the  entanglements  of  both  law  and 
goodwill  naturally  the  older  and  larger  societies  find  such 
changes  difficult  to  make,  but  nevertheless,  one  by  one,  the) 
are  substituting  Family  Welfare  or  Family  Service  or  some 
more  explicit  and  less  lopsided  term  for  the  charity  of 
their  older  names.  The  most  recent  example  is  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York,  which  has  just  received 
authorization  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  call  itself  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Association.  Possibly  even  "welfare"  and 
"service"  in  time  will  become  anachronistic,  as  communities 
realize  that  social  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  as  necessary 
and  inevitable  as  the  work  of  a  hospital  and  as  universal. 
Was  it  with  such  a  look  ahead  that  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity  of  Philadelphia  took  two  hurdles  at 
once,  becoming  simply  and  non-committally,  the  Family 
Society  ? 


|^LEVELAND  was  the  scene  of  perhaps  our  most 
^— '  spirited  civic  drama  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
after.  There  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Peter 
Witt  and  their  associates  not  only  rallied  against  the  dragons 
of  corporate  privilege,  machine  rule  and  the  like  but  held 
aloft  the  vision  of  a  free  city.  Fred  Howe  expressed  the 
faith  that  was  in  them  in  his  City  the  Hope  of  Democracy. 
Cleveland  is  one  stronghold  in  what  might  be  called  the 
economic  pass  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio,  the 
neck  of  land  through  which,  since  the  building  up  of  the 
railroads,  coal,  steel,  oil  and  fabricated  goods  have  shuttled 
back  and  forth  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Middle  West.  The 
other  stronghold  is  Pittsburgh,  and  there,  while  the  civic 
struggle  has  been  at  times  as  fierce,  the  lines  have  been  drawn 
along  economic,  rather  than  civic  contours.  Pittsburgh  was 
and  is  a  town  of  big  works,  big  with  its  works.  Here  the 
forces  at  stress  in  the  workaday  life  of  America  have  often 
exhibited  themselves  in  an  extreme  and  therefore  revealing 


form.  Pittsburgh  in  this  sense  has  been  the  capital  city  of 
industrial  America,  and  within  the  month  death  has  claimed 
a  citizen  of  that  city  who  was  in  truth  a  statesman  of  that 
capital. 

This  was  H.  D.  W.  English,  an  insurance  man  of  na- 
tional standing,  who  more  than  once  risked  clientele  and 
fortune  in  standing  militantly  for  the  values  in  life  which 
he  believed  should  be  struggled  for  in  the  upbuilding  of 
America.  In  churchmanship  he  was  an  Episcopalian,  was  at 
one  time  national  president  of  that  great  lay  organization, 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew ;  and  the  religious  impulse 
infused  and  animated  all  that  he  did.  But  in  his  church  as 
in  his  city  his  was  a  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles.  He  was  «ne 
of  the  Calvary  Crowd,  a  group  of  men  whose  lives  were 
touched  by  Dean  Hodges  when  he  was  a  rector  of  that 
church  in  Pittsburgh  and  set  going  Kingsley  House  in  the 
Hill  district  as  a  social  expression  of  the  Christian  spirit.  It 
was  through  William  H.  Mathews,  then  head-worker  of 
Kingsley  House,  that  the  way  was  opened  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  carried  on  by  this  magazine,  1907-9,  the  first  Ameri- 
can community  survey.  The  working  scheme  was  essentially  to 
bring  to  Pittsburgh,  as  the  type  industrial  city  of  the  country, 
experts  in  a  score  of  fields,  from  a  score  of  cities,  and  ap- 
praise this  one.  Mr.  English  was  one  of  three  outstanding 
Pittsburghers  who  stood  sponsor  for  the  adventure;  the 
others  being  Mayor  George  D.  Guthrie,  later  ambassador 
to  Japan,  and  Judge  Joseph  Buffington. 

As  an  insurance  man,  Mr.  English  caught  like  a  flash  the 
analogy  of  the  city  survey  to  the  physical  examination  of  the 
physician  as  the  basis  not  for  a  death  policy  but  a  life  pro- 
gram. He  collaborated  at  every  point  in  the  inquiry ;  he- 
stood  by  fearlessly  when  our  findings  were  attacked  by  those 
who  objected  to  dragging  problems  out  into  the  light ;  and 
he  lived  to  see  his  critics  confronted  with  constructive  gains 
in  the  very  fields  where  controversy  had  been  thickest  and 
where  letting  in  the  light  had  reinforced  the  forces  for  prog- 
ress. For  example,  out  of  its  gruelling  past  as  perhaps  the 
most  ruthless  and  irresponsible  of  industries  with  respect  to 
risks  to  life  and  limb,  the  steel  industry  has  become  an  exem- 
plar of  safety  engineering.  That  this  is  so,  and  that  the  full 
economic  burden  of  work  accidents  no  longer  falls  with  its- 
crushing  weight  on  the  homes  of  wage  earners,  was  brought 
about  years  earlier  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case 
by  the  challenge  of  this  Pittsburgh  business  man  to  the 
leaders  of  business  in  his  district  and  by  his  aid  in  laying  the 
problem  bare.  In  the  years  when  his  friend,  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
was  rousing  the  country  to  conservation,  rural  life  and  other 
issues  which  later  came  to  enter  into  the  progressive  platform, 
Mr.  English  was  sounding  the  same  notes  as  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  shifting  its  emphasis 
from  purely  commercial  considerations  to  human  ones,  and 
setting  going  committees  on  housing,  sanitation,  schools,  and 
industrial  conditions.  His  administration  broke  into  the 
conventional  operations  of  the  Pittsburgh  chamber  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  as  Mayor  Guthrie's  city  administration 
broke  into  the  graft-ridden  and  corporation  controlled  muni- 
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cipal  life.  Mr.  English  was  at  Mayor  Guthrie's  right  hand 
in  that,  as  he  was  at  the  right  hand  of  A.  Leo  Weil,  president 
of  the  Voters  League  which  cleaned  out  the  corrupt  council- 
manic  ring,  sent  bosses  and  bankers  even-handedly  to  jail, 
and  reconstructed  both  the  city  government  and  the  school 
system.  Mr.  English's  later  distinctive  contribution  lay  as 
chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  which  laid  the  beginnings  for  ap- 
plying engineering  skill  to  the  industrial  community  as  well 
as  to  the  industrial  plant;  just  as,  years  before,  he  had 
Chared  in  the  campaign  to  bring  the  advances  of  the  labora- 
tory to  bear  on  the  city's  water  supply  as  well  as  its  coke 
ovens;  and  so  helped  rout  out  the  typhoid  that  had  been 
epidemic  for  twenty-five  years. 

For  his  courage  as  a  forerunner,  Mr.  English  suffered 
reprisals  without  flinching:  but,  it  is  grateful  to  note,  his 
services  were  not  without  recognition.  The  heads  of  a  great 
corporation,  examining  its  stockholders'  list,  discovered  that 
small  blocks  were  held  by  no  less  than  1,400  widows  and 
minor  children.  They  felt  that  these  small  fry  should  be 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors — by  someone  sentient 
to  the  lives  and  interests  of  inconspicuous  investors,  who 
would  bring  the  ethics  of  church  folk  and  home  folk  to 
their  council  table.  The  man  they  chose  as  this  representa- 
tive was  H.  D.  W.  English,  a  man  who  throughout  a  long 
life  had  stood  for  human  brotherhood  on  the  Point  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 


T?OR  the  twelfth  time  a  New  York  legislative  session 
*-  has  played  politics  with  a  bill  intended  to  establish  a 
48-hour  week  for  women  and  children  in  stores  and  in  in- 
dustry. Last  session  the  so-called  Joiner  bill,  which  left 
the  present  54-hour  week  unchanged  but  empowered  the 
Industrial  Board  "to  investigate  conditions  in  occupations  or 
processes  in  which  women  are  employed  ...  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  number  of  hours  worked  are  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  women,"  was  substituted  for  the 
Mastick-Shonk  forty-eight-hour  bill.  The  Joiner  bill,  which 
carried  no  appropriation,  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

The  1924  platform  of  the  Republican  party  was  pledged 
to  the  principle  of  the  forty-eight-hour  law.  Governor 
Smith  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  urged  the  passage  of 
such  a  measure.  The  same  tactics  used  last  session  were 
again  employed  to  prevent  favorable  action  on  the  Mastick- 
Shonk  bill  and  incidentally  on  200  other  labor  bills  before 
the  legisl?ture.  Action  on  the  48-hour  law  was  indefinitely 
postponed  when  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator  Knight, 
Republican,  providing  for  an  investigation  of  all  labor  legis- 
lation and  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the 
purpose,  was  adopted  by  both  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Just  before  the  vote  in  the  Assembly,  Governor  Smith 
sent  a  special  message,  urging  the  defeat  of  the  resolution, 
in  which  he  said, 

No  good  that  I  am  able  to  sec  can  grow  out  of  any  further 
legislative  investigation  of  these  questions.  All  the  facts  con- 
nected with  them  are  readily  ascertainable  at  a  public  hearing, 
through  agencies  of  the  state  already  organized  and  equipped  to 
study  these  problems. 

Assemblyman  Bloch  (Democrat)  stated  the  general 
opinion  when  he  said, 


The  adoption  of  this  resolution  means  that  $25,000  of  the 
people's  money  will  be  spent  by  a  commission  created  simply 
to  stall  off  action  on  the  48-hour  bill.  The  Republican  party 
protects  the  telephone  company  from  an  investigation  .  .  .  but 
when  there  is  a  chance  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  women  and  children  of  the  state  it  provides  for  an 
investigation  so  that  measure  cannot  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Shonk  (Republican),  continued  the  fight  for  the  bill, 
which  was,  however,  definitely  defeated  by  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Assembly  on  April  6. 

A  joint  legislative  committee,  representing  fifteen  organi- 
zations including  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  and  the  Consumer's  League 
has  been  working  for  the  passage  of  the  Mastick-Shonk  bill. 
Representatives  of  various  manufacturing  interests  have  in- 
sisted that  their  activities  are  now  so  restricted  that  any 
further  curtailment  of  their  "rights  of  contract"  would 
mean  that  industry  must  desert  New  York  for  some  less 
meddlesome  state.  The  National  Woman's  Party,  which 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  hearings  last  winter,  again 
tried  to  have  the  word  "persons"  substituted  for  "women 
and  children"  in  the  text  of  the  bill,  making  it  apply  to  all 
workers  in  stores  and  factories,  irrespective  of  sex. 


MUCH  of  Staten  Island  is  a  deserted  village  moored 
in  New  York  harbor.  The  great  ships  pass  it  steam- 
ing toward  that  fabulous  Manhattan  skyline,  or  outward 
bound  to  the  Atlantic.  To  the  eastward  the  gas  tanks  and 
smoking  chimneys  of  industrial  New  Jersey  break  the  flat 
horizon.  But  aside  from  a  brisk  suburban  fringe,  Staten 
Island  itself  remains  curiously  remote;  many  of  its  pros- 
perous farm  and  manor  houses  have  fallen  into  decay;  their 
letter  boxes  carry  the  Slavic  or  Italian  names  of  immigrant 
families  who  have  drifted  back  from  Bowling  Green  to  start 
in  this  vestibule  of  the  new  world.  Many  of  the  more  en- 
terprising of  the  old  American  families  have  moved  away. 
Living  within  sight  of  the  greatest  urban  community  in  the 
world,  and  caught  in  many  of  the  racial  and  other  prob- 
lems which  city  living  trails  behind  it,  Staten  Island 
has  been  almost  completely  isolated  from  the  major 
educational  and  clinical  and  other  social  opportunities  of 
Manhattan. 

For  this  reason  it  provides  an  especially  interesting  field 
of  study  for  the  mental  health  survey  recently  made  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  at  the  request  of 
the  social  agencies  of  Staten  Island,  and  just  reported  in 
published  form.  The  needs  of  this  community  of  more 
than  100,000  people  must  echo  those  of  the  fringes  of  many 
cities  and  towns. 

There  are  about  23,000  school  children  on  Staten  Island. 
On  the  basis  of  the  school  and  institutional  groups  which 
were  studied  intensively,  the  staff  in  charge  of  the  survey, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edith  Spalding,  estimates  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  these  children  have  personality  or  other 
difficulties  which  call  for  clinical  treatment.  Probably  750 
or  3  per  cent  of  them  are  so  mentally  handicapped  that 
they  cannot  progress  in  the  regular  grades ;  they  should 
be  under  special  training  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that 
Staten  Island  now  spends  about  $115,000  a  year  to  teach 
repeaters — children  who  failed  to  be  promoted,  and  in  many 
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cases  will  fail  again  and  again.  Nearly  $1,500,000  a  year 
is  spent  to  maintain  the  patients  from  Staten  Island  in  New 
York  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  During  the  year  under 
study  one  in  every  167  of  the  island's  population  passed 
through  the  county  jails;  and  358  school  children  or  one  in 
every  73  passed  through  the  juvenile  court.  Of  these  latter 
only  17  received  a  special  physical  and  mental  examination 
such  as  would  provide  the  basis  for  intelligent  and  construc- 
tive treatment,  and  so  divert  some  of  the  costly  burden  of 
adult  delinquency  and  dependency  and  mental  disease,  re- 
flected even  more  graphically  in  the  case  stories  of  the 
survey  than  in  its  statistical  summaries. 

The  recommendations  include  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions for  every  school  child,  with  mental  studies  of  prob- 
lem children;  ungraded  classes;  a  probationary  school  with 
a  capacity  of  300 ;  playgrounds  and  recreational  activities ; 
psychiatric  study  of  court  offenders;  a  psychiatric  clinic 
closely  connected  with  the  general  hospitals  and  their  clinics, 
and  a  psychopathic  pavilion  of  twelve  beds  for  temporary 
observation  and  treatment.  They  offer  an  interesting  con- 
firmation of  the  community's  need  of  such  preventive  work 
as  some  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  carrying  on 
under  similar  or  dissimilar  conditions.  (See  page  74.) 
Mental  health  clinics,  the  survey  concludes,  "should  be  avail- 
able for  the  needs  of  every  family  and  should  be  an  intimate 
part  of  the  medical  resources  of  the  community.  The 
majority  of  children  at  some  time  need  help  in  problems  of 
personality  and  social  adjustment.  Mental  health  is  not  a 
prescription  for  the  poor,  the  inadequate  and  the  antisocial 
alone ;  it  is  a  goal  toward  which  everyone  is  striving." 


WHEN  Joe  Logan  appeared  at  Cleveland  to  attend  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  some  twenty 
odd  years  ago  with  a  sheaf  of  case  records  under  his  arm, 
the  whole  South  had  really  gone  abroad  to  seek  aid  in  help- 
ing southern  people  out  of  trouble.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  that  the  revered  Henry  Grady  went  to  Boston  with 
the  story  of  the  New  South's  marvelous  resources  seeking 
the  help  of  the  North  in  developing  them. 

Joe  Logan  stood  in  awe  of  that  august  National  Confer- 
ence. He  was  a  young  lawyer  reared  under  the  old  south- 
ern aristocracy  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  patronage  toward  the  poor.  He  had  been 
chosen  to  head  Atlanta's  first  Associated  Charities,  almost  her 
first  social  agency,  not  because  of  his  training,  but  "because 
he  was  born  and  reared  in  Atlanta,  and  would  understand 
our  problems." 

Like  Grady,  Mr.  Logan  believed  that  could  he  interpret 
the  peculiar  social  'and  racial  conditions  and  traditions  of  the 
South  to  national  social  service  leaders  much  of  their  spirit 
and  technique  could  be  adapted  to  answer  the  call  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  in  the  South.  The  consent  of  his  board  of 
directors  was  given  after  long  and  labored  consideration. 
Big  broad-minded  citizens  who  today  proudly  call  themselves 
"disciples  of  Joe,"  recall  with  what  reluctance  they  finally 
agreed  to  that  momentous  pilgrimage. 

So  he  went  to  Cleveland  with  his  case  records.  He  was 
not  interested  in  the  conference  sessions.  The  problems  dis- 
cussed were  not  his  problems.  He  sought  interviews.  Draw- 


ing any  willing  listener  aside  he  would  extract  a  folder 
from  his  brief  case  and  launch  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  poverty,  destitution,  suffering  and  ignorance  of  Mrs. 
A.  and  her  family.  "Now  what  would  you  do  in  a  case 
like  that?" 

Year  after  year  with  ever  expanding  vision  Mr.  Logan 
went  to  national  meetings  carrying  the  problems  of  families, 
of  communities,  of  states — problems  of  health,  of  recreation, 
of  race  relations.  At  his  invitation  many  of  the  county's 
great  leaders  came  south  and  looked  at  these  problems 
through  Joe  Logan's  interpretative  eye.  During  a  quarter 
century  the  path  of  every  missionary  to  the  South  has  led 
through  Joe's  office,  first  in  the  Associated  Charities  where 
case  work  standards  were  set  for  the  South,  and  then  in 
the  Southern  Division  offices  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
where  community  problems  in  five  states  were  grappled  and 
where  the  leaders  in  those  states  sought  inspiration  and 
guidance. 

His  death  on  March  14,  after  a  year's  illness,  marks  per- 
haps the  end  of  the  period  when  the  South  needed  interpre- 
tation. The  nation  is  now  helping  to  build  the  Southland. 
More  than  a  hundred  social  workers  who  paid  tribute  to 
Joe's  memory  at  a  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  Social  Worker's 
club  hailed  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Conferences 
of  social  work  in  the  southeastern  states  can  now  take  their 
social  science  undiluted.  State  departments  of  public  wel- 
fare, born  and  nurtured  in  the  inspiration  of  Joe  Logan,  are 
established  under  able  leadership. 

As  the  flood  of  northern  capital  and  northern  life  seeks 
outlet  in  the  South  the  spirit  of  Henry  Grady  broods  over 
the  land.  As  the  resources  of  the  South  for  making  life 
safer  and  richer  and  happier  grow  more  and  more  effective, 
Joe  Logan  has  his  reward. 


death  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice  after  fifty-one 
years  of  consecutive  service  in  and  through  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  underscores  the  inter- 
relation of  creative  personalities  and  our  social  movements. 
There  are  some  twelve  hundred  welfare  agencies  in  New 
York  city.  Only  a  very  few  of  them  are  memorials  in  name ; 
but  the  majority  are  "lengthened  shadows"  of  given  men  or 
women. 

Mrs.  Rice  was  distinguished  from  most  of  those  whom  we 
thus  identify  with  some  agency  in  that  her  mind  and  per- 
sonality expressed  themselves  not  in  a  single  organization, 
but  in  terms  of  the  entire  city,  of  the  laws  of  her  state,  in  the 
Welfare  Departments  of  state  and  city,  and  in  a  varied  group 
of  the  more  important  voluntary  agencies.  Her  active  service 
began  with  the  Civil  War,  and  ended  with  the  World  War, 
including  thus  in  its  span  the  pioneering  epoch  of  modern 
social  work.  Her  active  service  in  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  shorter  in  length 
of  years  than  that  in  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
dates  none  the  less  from  the  beginning  of  each.  Though  no 
one  philanthropy  may  claim  her  as  its  founder,  it  is  equally 
true  that  few  public  or  voluntary  welfare  agencies  in  New 
York  in  the  last  half  century  have  failed  to  hear  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  forward  call  of  her  leadership — a  leadership 
always  concealed  with  the  finest  of  artistry. 
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A  few  examples  must  suggest  the  larger  picture. 

Recently  an  experienced  volunteer,  herself  identified  with 
a  leading  welfare  agency,  was  notified  that  a  close  friend 
had  been  knocked  down  in  the  street  by  an  automobile  and 
taken  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  This  volunteer  was  quite  famil- 
iar with  both  public  and  private  hospitals  as  board  member 
and  as  visitor.  Immediately  she  visited  this  friend  in  one  of 
the  wards  of  New  York  city's  greatest  hospital.  The  friend 
could  not  be  removed  and  for  a  week  was  a  Bellevue  patient. 
This  volunteer  subsequently  spoke  at  length  of  the  fine  treat- 
ment which  her  friend  had  received  as  a  patient  at  the  hands 
of  this  municipal  hospital.  Her  friend  was  just  one  patient 
among  many,  but  she  had  not  only  received  the  best  of  medi- 
cal service,  competent  nursing  and  suitable  food,  but  had  felt 
that  intangible  spirit  of  consideration  and  kindliness  which 
pervades  the  best  hospitals.  Contrast  this  for  a  moment  with 
the  condition  of  this  same  hospital  when  Mrs.  Rice,  Miss 
Schuyler  and  their  associates  became  actively  interested  in  it 
fifty  years  ago.  The  doctors  then,  as  now,  were  the  best  in 
the  city,  but  nothing  else  was  good.  There  were  no  trained 
nurses;  the  food  was  always  miserably  unsuitable,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  each  year  always  insufficient ;  the  wards 
lacked  the  simplest  elements  of  equipment;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  place  was  utterly  cynical,  not  exactly  brutal,  but 
thoroughly  skeptical  as  to  any  possibility  of  betterment. 
Many  officials  have  come  and  gone  in  the  half  century  and 
have  played  their  brief  parts,  but  the  constructive  dynamic 
influences  which  Mrs.  Rice  and  her  colleagues  set  in  motion, 
have  continued  without  interruption,  gaining  momentum 
from  year  to  year.  The  fact  that  last  year  Bellevue  Hospital 
handled  over  60,000  patients  and  that,  while  it  is  the 
largest,  it  is  only  one  of  twenty  municipal  hospitals  in  New 
York,  is  a  crude  register  of  what  this  means. 

In  a  very  different  and  even  more  difficult  field,  the  care 
of  needy  children,  New  York  has  seen  equally  striking 
changes  with  which  Mrs.  Rice  was  even  more  intimately 
connected,  especially  during  the  last  thirty  of  her  fifty  years 
of  service.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  now  the  utter  pessimism 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  improvement  in 
the  care  of  orphans  and  other  needy  children  in  New  York 
in  the  early  nineties.  Even  the  chairman  of  the  children's 
committee  in  that  band  of  hardy  optimists  comprising  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  frankly  confessed  that  in 
her  judgment  no  change  could  be  made.  Many  extraneous 
and  powerful  influences,  political,  racial,  religious,  institu- 
tional and  financial,  had  built  up  a  closely-knit  system  of 
law  and  customs,  which  overlooked  the  individual  child,  and 
which  already  had  brought  one  child  in  every  thirty-five  in 
the  metropolis  into  the  orphan  asylums  of  the  city  as  public 
charges.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  out.  no  way  even  to 
take  a  single  step  forward.  Mrs.  Rice  saw  a  way  to  begin, 
and  each  step  led  to  another.  She  was  never  lacking  in  cour- 
age, and  a  few  brave  soulswere  ready  to  follow  her  leadership. 

Contrast  then  with  now.  The  very  conservative  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  in  its  recent  annual  report,  stated 
that  orphan  asylums  are  no  longer  the  primary  agency  in  the 
child  welfare  field ;  we  have  a  new  conception  of  the  special 
functional  development  of  children's  institutions  and  for 
normal  children  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  the  home  ;  in  New 
York,  the  State  Charities  Aid  of  which  Mrs.  Rice  was  a 
manager,  has  developed,  in  intimate  cooperation  with  public 
officials,  city  and  state,  one  of  the  largest  of  child  placing 
agencies,  which  has  broken  new  ground  in  methods,  standards, 


and  in  searching  study  of  its  own  results.  Foundling  asylums 
are  dwindling  and  mothers  are  looking  after  their  babies, 
with  the  kindest  and  most  considerate  of  assistance. 

So  one  may  scan  social  work  in  New  York  or  any  other 
city  and  trace  pervasive,  constructive,  confident,  upbuilding 
influences  back  to  personal  well-springs  of  inspiration  and 
initiative.  Such  a  spring  was  ever  to  be  found  by  crossing 
Mrs.  Rice's  doorstep. 

The  fifty  years  of  her  service  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
transition  in  social  work  from  sheer  sentiment  to  an  approach 
at  once  scientific  and  warmly  human.  Mrs.  Rice  was  not 
only  willing  to  look  all  the  facts  square  in  the  face  but  was 
always  stoutly  insistent  that  action  accord  with  the  facts. 
Abounding  in  sentiment,  never  able  to  resist  the  appeal  of  an 
individual  child,  she  was  a  realist  with  the  true  scientific  spirit 
of  building  on  the  known  and  up  into  the  unknown. 

Again,  Mrs.  Rice  helped  bring  about  another  transition: 
that  from  the  old-time  exclusively  volunteer  service,  or  the 
misfit  executive  and  staff,  to  trained  service.  An  incom- 
parable volunteer,  she  urged  this  shift  and  was  always  the 
backer  and  reliance  of  the  trained  worker.  The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  pioneer  in  its  field,  was  the  child  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  of  whose  executive  com- 
mittee Mrs.  Rice  was  a  member  and  leader  from  its  begin- 
ning- 
Well  may  the  New  York  Times  say,  editorially:  "New 
York  has  not  had  finer  examples  of  woman  citizenship  than 
these  three  noble  women,  (Mrs.  Rice,  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler 
and  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell)  nor  have  there  been  three  men 
to  surpass  them." 


T7UNDAMENTALISM  has  won  another  victory. 
-F  Governor  Harry  L.  Whitfield  of  Mississippi  has  signed 
the  bill,  passed  by  a  two  to  one  vote  by  the  state  legislature, 
which  forbids  the  teaching  in  state  supported  schools  "that 
man  descended  from  a  lower  order  of  animals." 

With  one  exception,  Mississippi's  per  capita  expenditure 
for  education  is  the  lowest  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Six 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  il- 
literates. The  figure  for  Mississippi  is  17  per  cent.  For- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  a  state  is  governed  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  own  school  system,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
bill  providing  for  better  school  equipment  and  more  com- 
petent teachers  would  claim  from  the  Mississippi  statesmen 
the  support  they  have  accorded  this  bill  "suppressing"  the 
Darwinian  theory.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is 
trying  to  find  a  Mississippi  citizen  who  is  willing  to  bring  a 
taxpayer's  suit  enjoining  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in 
the  enforcement  of  an  illegal  law.  Such  a  suit  would  go 
immediately  to  the  federal  court,  avoiding  the  dust  and  fury 
of  the  Dayton  performance.  Taking  another  leaf  from  the 
Tennessee  experience,  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  plans  to 
have  this  case  carried  on  entirely  by  Mississippi  attorneys. 

In  Tennessee  the  sentiment  for  the  repeal  of  the  anti- 
evolution  law,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Tennessee 
Academy  of  Science,  is  growing.  An  anti-evolution  measure 
was  defeated  by  the  Kentucky  legislature  for  the  second 
time  in  two  years.  A  similar  measure,  submitted  to  the 
Virginia  assembly,  was  withdrawn  by  the  member  who  in- 
troduced it. 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


Mothers  By  Proxy 


WHAT  happens  to  a  family  when  the  mother 
is  sick,  or  needs  an  operation  or  hospital, 
maternity,  or  convalescent  care?  If  there  are 
relatives  or  friends  to  step  in  and  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  the  problem  is  simple.  But  in  those  families  where 
there  are  none  and  the  dilemma  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  an  agency,  the  latter  is  generally  forced  to  resort  to  place- 
ment of  the  children.  Few  of  these  family  emergencies  neces- 
sitate long  separations,  but  the  home  ties  are  broken  never- 
theless. In  order  to  prevent  such  breaks  in  the  home  and 
to  avoid  the  many  problems  which  usually  arise  in  placing 
children  even  temporarily,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of 
Philadelphia  organized  a  staff  of  visiting  working  house- 
keepers in  October  1923,  under  the  supervision  of  its  Home 
Economics  Department,  to  act  as  substitutes  for  the  mothers 
during  their  absence.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
visiting  working  housekeeper  plan  as  a  solution  for  the 
problem  of  temporary  placement  originated  in  the  mind  of  a 
layman,  Morris  Kind,  then  president  of  the  agency.  Through 
his  effort  an  appropriation  of  $2,OOO  was  made  for  three 
months  trial.  Albert  H.  Lieberman,  the  present  president 
of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society,  and  the  board  members  have 
also  always  given  the  department  their  heartiest  support. 

There  are  conditions  which  make  it  necessary  to  send  a 
visiting  housekeeper  into  a  home  even  though  the  mother  is 
there.  When  a  woman  is  suffering  from  a  minor  illness 
which  does  not  warrant  hospital  care,  but  confines  her  to 
bed  temporarily,  and  she  has  no  one  to  call  to  her  aid,  a 
visiting  housekeeper  goes  to  the  rescue.  At  other  times 
when  a  woman  is  awaiting  admission  to  the  hospital  or  con- 
valescent home  and  is  too  weak  to  continue  her  many  house- 
hold duties,  a  visiting  housekeeper  again  steps  in  to  bridge 
the  gap.  During  the  first  27  months  76  families,  including 
355  children,  have  been  tided  over  emergencies  through  the 
aid  of  the  visiting  housekeeper,  as  the  following  table 
indicates: 


FAMILIES 

CHILDREN 

Cases 

Cases 

Year 

New    Recurrent   Total 

New    Recurrent   Total 

1923 

(Oct.  Nov.  Dec.) 

808 

40              0            40 

1924 

30               4             34 

123             21           144 

1925 

38                6             44 

192            25           317 

Grand  Total  76  10  86  355  46          401 

The  type  of  woman  chosen  for  this  work  is  the  practical 
Jewish  housewife.  It  is  her  duty  to  care  for  the  children, 
plan  and  prepare  the  meals,  do  the  marketing,  and  keep  the 
house  in  order.  In  other  words,  she  is  the  mother  by  proxy. 
Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  does  she  sleep  in  the  home, 
but  she  arrives  in  time  to  give  the  children  their  breakfast 
and  get  them  off  to  school,  and  remains  until  they  have  had 
their  evening  meal  and  the  father  has  returned  from  work. 
Her  work  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  Home  Economics 
Department  through  the  visits  of  an  instructing  housekeeper. 


It  is  not  a  simple  task  to  find  women  properly  fitted  for 
this  kind  of  work.  During  the  period  of  organization 
of  the  staff  there  was  considerable  shifting  in  the  personnel 
but  gradually  this  became  less.  To  maintain  a  permanent 
staff — and  the  success  of  the  work  depends  to  a  large  meas- 
ure upon  its  permanency — it  is  necessary  that  these  women 
should  be  on  the  payroll  at  all  times,  whether  they  are 
working  or  not,  in  order  that  they  may  be  on  call  in  case 
of  need.  The  longer  they  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
agency,  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  cope  with  the  many  un- 
forseen  problems  which  are  bound  to  arise. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these  difficulties  is  that  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  a  relative,  friend,  or  neighbor, 
who  is  unwilling  to  bear  the  responsibility  herself  but  feels 
it  is  her  duty  to  supervise  the  housekeeper.  It  is  not  until 
she  has  been  made  to  understand  that  the  housekeeper  is 
capable  of  caring  for  the  family  without  her  advice  that  this 
meddling  ceases. 

Mrs.  A.,  who  was  a  deserted  woman  with  three  little  girls, 
aged  two,  five,  and  nine,  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  hospital 
for  observation,  and  asked  for  placement  of  the  children.  As 
it  was  not  advisable  to  break  up  the  home  it  was  decided  to 
send  in  a  housekeeper  who  would  remain  overnight.  Several 
days  later  Mrs.  A.  went  to  the  hospital.  The  housekeeper 
found  both  the  home  and  the  children  dirty  and  neglected.  She 
immediately  busied  herself  improving  these  conditions.  About 
two  weeks  after  the  installation  of  the  housekeeper,  a  telephone 
call  was  received  from  Mrs.  T.,  our  client's  sister  who  lived 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  "The  housekeeper  was  frighten- 
ing the  children;  she  kept  them  in  bed  until  noon,  etc.,  etc." 

Upon  visiting  the  home  the  inspector  found  two  younger  chil- 
dren up,  cleanly  dressed,  and  playing  around  happily;  obviously 
contented.  They  showed  no  sign  of  fright  in  regard  to  the 
housekeeper  and  on  the  contrary  seemed  quite  attached  to  her. 
The  home  was  in  good  order  and  the  housekeeper  was  busy 
preparing  dinner.  She  reported  that  Mrs.  T.  was  constantly 
running  in  and  out  and  trying  to  make  trouble.  She  had  no 
difficulty  with  the  children;  had  broken  them  of  the  habit  of 
bed  wetting  and  had  rid  them  of  pediculosis  capitis. 

A  visit  was  next  made  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  T.  which  was  in 
a  very  dirty  and  upset  state.  Her  children  also  were  dirty 
and  unkempt.  She  made  numerous  complaints  which  were 
trivial  and  unwarranted,  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  the  children  were  put  to  bed  immediately  after  supper, 
which  was  much  too  early.  After  Mrs.  T.  had  had  her  say, 
her  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  her  own  home  and 
her  own  children,  and  it  was  explained  to  her  that  since  she 
could  not  care  for  her  sister's  children  herself  and  was  neglect- 
ing her  own,  she  was  in  no  position  to  make  complaints  which 
were  unjustified.  The  meddling  ceased,  and  when  Mrs.  A. 
returned  from  the  hospital  she  found  everything  in  good  order 
and  the  children  much  improved  in  health. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  it  is  most  gratify- 
ing when  neighbors  take  the  opposite  point  of  view  and  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  the  housekeeper,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
C.  family: 

A  maternity  clinic  referred  the  C.  family  for  the  placement 
of  three  children,  as  Mrs.  C.  was  expecting  to  be  confined  in  a 
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few  weeks.  There  seemed  to  be  no  great  need  for  hurry  and 
our  worker  visited  the  next  day.  She  found  that  Mrs.  C.  had 
already  been  taken  to  the  hospital  and  delivered  of  a  fifth 
child;  one  child  was  away  at  the  time.  The  husband  was  at 
home  with  three  children  who  were  dirty  and  hungry.  The 
house  was  dirty  and  showed  lack  of  proper  care.  Naturally, 
the  husband  asked  that  the  children  be  placed;  he  refused 
to  consider  day  nursery  care,  but  agreed  to  have  a  house- 
keeper. 

The  housekeeper  arrived  the  same  afternoon.  She  came  in 
daily  until  the  mother  returned  home.  The  following  extract 
from  the  record  may  be  of  interest: 

"Worker  visited  the  home  a  week  later  and  scarcely  recog- 
nized it.  The  home  was  clean  and  neat.  The  children  were 
clean  and  were  seated  at  the  table  eating  their  breakfast.  As 
worker  left  the  house,  several  neighbors  stopped  her  to  say 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  family  had  the  C.  home  been 
so  clean  as  at  the  present  time.  The  children  had  always  been 
dirty  and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  street,  as  woman  had 
been  a  poor  housekeeper  and  an  indifferent  mother.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  condition  of  the  home  and  felt  that  the 
housekeeper  was  taking  excellent  care  of  the  children  and  the 
home." 

Another  problem  which  the  housekeeper  is  forced  to  face 
is  the  economic  one.  Before  she  goes  into  the  home,  it  is 
fully  explained  to  both  the  man  and  the  woman  that  each 
week  the  father  is  to  turn  over  to  the  housekeeper  a  specific 
sum  of  money  with  which  to  buy  food.  The  agreement  is 
made  satisfactory  to  every  one;  therefore,  there  should  be 
no  financial  problem.  But  after  the  housekeeper  arrives, 
the  trouble  begins.  The  father  often  refuses  to  give  her 
any  money,  telling  her  to  buy  on  credit,  or  he  does  the  buy- 
ing himself;  neither  of  these  is  an  ideal  arrangement.  Mr. 
D,  was  this  type  of  man. 

Mrs.  D.  was  confined  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  was 
to  be  sent  away  for  convalescent  care.  There  were  three  babies, 
ranging  in  age  from  one-and-a-half  to  four-and-a-half  years,  to 
be  cared  for  at  home.  Mr.  D.  had  agreed  to  give  the  house- 
keeper the  money  with  which  to  buy  food,  but  after  she  arrived 
he  refused  to  give  her  any  money,  and  bought  the  daily  supplies 
himself.  They  were  not  sufficient,  nor  did  they  include  the  right 
kinds  of  food.  Mr.  D.  was  approached,  but  to  no  effect.  The 
housekeeper  had  to  adapt  herself  to  the  situation  and  do  the 
best  she  could  under  the  circumstances.  To  add  to  this  diffi- 
culty the  children  were  untrained  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
it  was  up  to  her  to  start  them  on  the  right  path. 

IN  these  three  stories,  two  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  the 
housekeeper  meets  constantly  have  been  particularly  em- 
phasized :  interference  on  the  part  of  relatives,  friends,  or 
neighbors ;  and  the  economic  problem.  The  added  complica- 
tion of  the  children's  lack  of  training  in  habits  of  cleanliness 
has  been  mentioned.  One  of  the  most  important  services 
which  the  housekeeper  renders  the  family  is  her  attempt  to 
rectify  this  failing.  The  extent  of  her  success  depends  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  length  of  time  she  remains  in  the  home, 
and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  the  reason  for  sending  her 
into  the  home.  Individual  cases  vary  greatly,  therefore  the 
average  figures  show  merely  an  approximate  working  basis: 
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AVERAGE    NUMBER    OF   DAYS   SPENT    BY   VISITING    WORKING   HOUSEKEEPER 
IN    A    HOME,    ACCORDl-NG    TO    CAUSES 

Causes  Average  Number  of  Days 

(Mother  In) 

Maternity  hospital  j^ 

111  at  home  * 

In  convalescent  home 
111  in  hospital 
In  hospital  for  operation 
Miscellaneous 

Too  much  significance  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  visiting  housekeepers ;  their  construc- 
tive purposes  are  more  important.  The  chief  of  these  is  to 
promote  the  normal  functioning  of  the  home.  The  G.  fam- 
ilv's  dilemma  is  a  case  in  point. 

A  telephone  message  was  received  from  the  Babies'  Hospi- 
tal asking  that  a  housekeeper  be  sent  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
G.  as  she  was  very  ill  and  there  were  seven  young  children  at 
home.  The  home  was  visited  the  next  day.  Mrs.  G.  was  found 
lying  ill  on  a  cot  in  a  room  on  the  third  floor.  The  house  was 
untidy  and  neglected.  Rose,  a  frail  looking  child  of  thirteen  in 
her  first  year  at  high  school,  was  staying  at  home  to  care  for 
her  mother,  the  younger  children,  and  the  home.  A  house- 
keeper arrived  at  the  home  the  same  afternoon.  When  the 
worker  called  a  few  days  later,  she  found  conditions  greatly 
improved.  Rose  had  returned  to  school,  the  house  was  clean, 
and  Mrs.  G.  was  feeling  somewhat  better.  The  housekeeper 
remained  until  Mrs.  G.  was  not  only  able  to  leave  her  bed, 
but  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  her  former  duties. 

Here  was  the  family  of  a  huckster  who  was  barely  mak- 
ing a  living,  keeping  on  the  ragged  edge,  but  who  had  never 
applied  for  relief.  By  the  aid  of  the  housekeeper  the  family 
was  enabled  to  keep  going  normally.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  oldest  girl  to  give  up  her  job  to  remain  at  home,  nor 
for  the  younger  children  to  be  placed.  The  thirteen-year 
old  child,  who  would  have  broken  under  her  heavy  load, 
was  saved  and  enabled  to  return  to  school. 

In  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  visiting  working  house- 
keepers are  sent  into  the  home  the  families  receive  no  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  agency.  Although  most  of  the  families  are 
able  to  meet  their  current  expenses  without  material  assis- 
tance, as  a  general  rule  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
anything  for  the  housekeeper's  service.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  maintaining  a  permanent  staff  of  house- 
keepers, this  plan  has  been  found  to  be  a  financial  saving  as 
compared  with  placing  the  same  number  of  children.  The 
salaries  of  the  visiting  working  housekeepers  from  October, 
1923,  to  January,  1926,  amounted  to  $5,500,  as  compared 
to  $12,650  which  would  have  been  the  approximate  cost  of 
placing  the  children  who  were  cared  for  by  housekeepers. 
This  means  a  saving  of  $7,150  or  563/2  per  cent.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  other  than  the  material  ones  arc, 
of  course,  the  really  important  factors. 

Occasionally  there  are  cases  in  which  the  families  have 
gladly  paid  what  they  could  afford — the  K.  family,  for 
example : 

On  a  Sunday  morning  Mr.  K.  appeared  at  the  office  and  asked 
that  a  housekeeper  be  sent  to  his  home  as  his  wife  had  broken 
her  leg  and  had  been  taken  to  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  There 
were  five  children,  ranging  in  ages  from  one  to  nine  years.  He 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  service,  and  paid  five 
dollars  on  account.  A  housekeeper  was  sent  to  the  home  the 
same  day.  A  week  later  Mrs.  K.  returned  from  the  hospital 
but  still  had  her  leg  in  a  cast  and  was  confined  to  bed.  When 
the  instructing  housekeeper  called,  she  found  the  housekeeper 
bathing  Mrs.  K.  and  making  her  comfortable  for  the  day.  Mrs. 
K.  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  housekeeper  and  gave  the 
instructing  housekeeper  ten  dollars  toward  the  former's  salary. 
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The  visiting  working  housekeeper  has  become  essential  in 
the  work  of  our  family  case  agency.  In  October  1923,  the 
staff  consisted  of  two  women;  by  May  1924,  this  number 
was  increased  to  four;  and  during  certain  periods  of  1925, 
three  additional  women  were  employed  temporarily.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  persuade  families  to  admit  a  visiting 
housekeeper  into  the  home.  In  fact,  both  outside  social 
agencies  and  the  families  themselves  ask  for  her. 

SALOME  S.  C.  BERNSTEIN 

Some  Misplaced  Children 

PHYSICAL  factors  and  the  financial  and  moral  standards 
of  foster  homes  have  long  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  workers  in  child  placement,  but  evaluation  of  the  emo- 
tional setting,  determined  by  such  factors  as  the  personality 
of  the  foster  parents,  their  intelligence,  their  age,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  other  children  in  the  home,  is  a  relatively 
recent  innovation  in  this  realm. 

In  our  work  with  foster  children  in  the  Minneapolis 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  we  have  found  that  often  the  couples 
have  waited  until  middle  life  before  they  took  a  child  into 
their  home.  The  hope  of  having  a  child  of  their  own 
seemed  to  deter  adoption  during  the  early  years  of  their 
married  life.  The  case  of  Angela,  age  eight,  who  was 
brought  to  the  Clinic  by  her  fifty-year-old  foster  mother, 
illustrates  rather  typical  factors  in  such  a  placement. 

Angela  had  been  adopted  when  she  was  about  five  and 
though  she  remembererd  her  previous  environment  she 
seemed  devoted  to  her  foster  parents  and  regarded  them 
as  her  father  and  mother.  They  in  turn  were  devoted  to 
her ;  the  mother  especially  seemed  deeply  attached  to  the 
child.  She  seemed  to  have  built  a  model  in  her  own  mind 
for  the  child  to  emulate  and  any  deviation  from  this  model 
seemed  to  affect  the  mother  deeply.  She  talked  with  Angela 
about  the  disappointment  and  heartaches  caused  by  her  con- 
duct. 

"In  school,"  the  mother  states,  "I  had  hoped  that  she 
would  be  a  star,  but  I  was  woefully  disappointed."  Angela, 
in  order  to  live  up  to  this  ideal,  naturally  misrepresented 
herself  to  her  mother.  For  instance,  she  came  dashing  in 
from  school  the  other  day  and  stated  that  she  had  received 
101  on  her  arithmetic  paper.  To  the  mother's  comment 
that  101  was  a  most  unusual  mark,  she  stated  that  100  was 
for  a  perfect  paper,  and  the  i  was  added  for  neatness.  After 
grilling  questioning,  the  child  admitted  that  she  had  re- 
ceived only  30  in  the  examination. 

A  short  time  ago,  Angela  began  to  steal.  The  psychiatric 
examination  brought  out  the  fact  that  she  had  previously 
masturbated.  When  forbidden  to  indulge  in  this,  she  be- 
gan to  steal  money  to  buy  candy.  This  seemed  to  substitute 
for  the  pleasure  derived  from  masturbation.  Indeed,  she 
wanted  some  pleasure  not  superimposed  upon  her  by  her 
firm,  just  father,  or  by  her  conventional  mother.  Yet,  in 
the  eyes  of  her  parents  and  society,  she  was  an  abnormal 
child  headed  for  a  delinquent  career. 

If  her  parents  had  been  younger,  would  they  not  have 
been  more  understanding  and  tolerant  of  the  child's  be- 
havior? Would  they  have  been  so  grieved  by  a  child's  de- 
viation from  an  adult  ethical  standard?  Would  they  not 
have  allowed  her  opportunity  for  free  expression  rather  than 
urging  her  continually  so  that  she  was  almost  compelled  to 
seek  asocial  outlets  to  obtain  any  satisfaction? 


Angela  is  a  child  of  superior  mental  endowment  but  under 
the  present  regime  she  is  functioning  most  inefficiently  both 
educationally  and  socially.  Perhaps  the  attitudes  of  the 
parents  may  be  changed,  but  it  is  a  difficult  job  to  change 
the  attitudes  of  a  person  of  fifty  toward  a  child. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  of  intelligence.  Fre- 
quently we  hear  the  erudite  say  they  desire  a  child  of  only 
average  intelligence.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  it 
is  expecting  much  from  the  child  of  average  intelligence  to 
finish  the  eighth  grade  without  several  repetitions,  and  that 
he  will  almost  certainly  meet  his  Waterloo  long  before  he 
finishes  high  school.  If  parents  wish  a  child  to  finish  high 
school  and  perhaps  go  to  college,  it  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  them  that  he  must  be  endowed  with  superior  intelligence. 
To  endeavor  to  force  the  child  with  average  mental  endow- 
ments to  achieve  standards  beyond  his  capacity  frequently 
causes  serious  personality  difficulties  and  behavior  disorders. 

Mary  Wasn't  "Bright"  Enough 

Take,  for  example,  Mary — who  is  a  sweet-tempered, 
affectionate  little  girl  of  thirteen.  At  times  she  seems  sad 
and  depressed.  Inability  to  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  ambitious  foster  parents  who  themselves  possess  superior 
intelligence  probably  has  caused  her  to  become  timid,  se- 
clusive,  worried,  and  lacking  in  self-confidence.  The  foster 
mother,  especially  ambitious  for  the  child,  had  become  ir- 
ritated at  her  lack  of  success  in  school  and  attempted  to 
force  better  results  by  reproof  and  censure. 

Investigation  reveals,  however,  that  Mary  had  given  her 
best  effort  to  her  academic  tasks,  but  she  is  of  inferior  intel- 
ligence and  quite  unable  to  meet  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
goading,  ambitious  parents.  Mary  possesses  some  valuable 
assets:  she  has  a  marked  musical  interest  and  a  love  of 
home-making.  These  are  not  to  be  despised.  A  course  of 
training  adapted  to  this  child's  needs  will  enable  her  to 
take  her  place  adequately  in  society  even  if  she  cannot  meas- 
ure up  to  the  foster  parents'  intellectual  demands  upon  her. 
Will  these  foster  parents  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
child's  limited  abilities  and  allow  her  to  reap  the  satisfaction 
of  successful  achievement  in  the  field  of  her  capacities  and 
interests?  Or  will  this  pressure  due  to  refusal  to  see  the 
situation  clearly  continue?  Unless  a  marked  change  in 
parental  attitude  occurs,  Mary  will  probably  become  so 
seclusive  and  have  such  deeply  ingrained  feelings  of  in- 
feriority that  she  will  be  a  social  and  economic  failure. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  children  brought  to  the  Clinic  during 
the  school  year,  1924-1925,  by  the  Children's  Protective 
Society,  only  three  had  superior  intelligence;  six  had  aver- 
age, and  the  rest  ranged  from  low  average  to  mental  de- 
ficiency. The  problem  of  securing  homes  suitable  from  a 
physical  and  moral  standpoint  and  yet  not  having  intellect- 
ual standards  overpowering  to  the  children  of  low  average 
or  inferior  intelligence  is  indeed  a  serious  one.  Usually  the 
homes  in  which  foster  children  are  desired  are  superior  ones 
similar  to  Mary's. 

Dorothy  Was  Too  "Bright" 

Equal  care  should  be  taken  to  place  a  superior  child  in 
a  superior  home  so  that  he  may  have  suitable  advantages. 
An  interesting  case  which  illustrates  this  point  is  that  of 
Dorothy.  Dorothy's  foster  father  was  a  brilliant  man ;  her 
foster  mother,  a  woman  of  only  ordinary  capacity.  They 
took  Dorothy  when  she  was  a  small  baby.  Both  Dorothy's 
mother  and  father  were  brilliant  people,  and  the  family 
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stock  was  good.  It  was  a  bit  difficult  for  the  rigid,  unbend- 
ing, rather  unenlightened  wife  to  take  a  child  of  illegitimate 
parentage  and  rear  her  as  her  own ;  yet  she  did  this.  Things 
moved  smoothly  until  Dorothy  was  about  five,  when  the 
father's  illness  made  it  necessary  for  the  mother  to  go  to 
work.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  few  children  in 
the  neighborhood,  Dorothy  was  almost  constantly  in  the 
company  of  grown-ups  who  petted  and  indulged  her  and 
marveled  at  her  precociousness.  Naturally,  her  father  found 
her  most  companionable,  and  the  mother  has  become  jealous 
of  the  affection  he  shows  the  child.  Dorothy  is  now  four- 
teen, but  she  looks  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen.  She  has 
a  jaunty  style  and  the  happy  faculty  of  impressing  people 
favorably.  She  has  very  superior  intelligence,  is  in  excel- 
lent health,  and  has  over-flowing  vitality.  Naturally,  she 
craves  a  constant  outlet  for  this  energy  and  when  her  per- 
petual desire  for  "something  doing"  is  thwarted,  she  be- 
comes ill-tempered,  untruthful,  and  quarrelsome.  In  the 
quarrels  that  follow,  the  mother  is  no  match  for  Dorothy's 
ready  wits. 

The  mother  shows  petty  discrimination  and  endeavors  to 
treat  Dorothy  as  she  would  a  small  child.  She  lays  down 
strict  rules  as  to  where  Dorothy  may  go,  what  she  may  do, 
and  what  she  may  wear.  When  she  is  resisted,  she  flies 
into  a  rage  only  equalled  by  Dorothy's  own.  Fortunately, 
an  aunt,  who  is  Dorothy's  mental  equal  and  who  under- 
stands the  difficulties  of  the  home  situation  and  the  prob- 
lems of  adolescence,  is  going  to  take  Dorothy  with  her  for 
a  time. 

One  can  see  that  Dorothy's  judgment  and  emotional  con- 
trol have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  her  other  mental  de- 
velopment; here  was  a  girl  who  was  rapidly  acquiring 
marked  behavior  disorders  chiefly  because  the  only  recog- 
nition which  her  superior  ability  received  from  her  foster 
mother  was  that  of  resentment  and  jealousy. 

John  Became  an  "Only  Child" 

Another  factor  which  should  be  considered  is  placing 
children  in  the  only-child  situation.  Dr.  Smiley  Blanton, 
the  director  of  the  Clinic,  says  that  if  you  have  an  only 
child,  you  should  either  drown  him  or  adopt  another;  yet 
many  foster  children  are  these  dreaded  only-children.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  so  difficult  for  a  child  for  the  most 
part  unaccustomed  to  the  society  of  children  to  be  placed 
in  a  childless  home,  but  imagine  how  John  felt  when  at 
the  age  of  four  he  was  taken  from  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  were  younger  than  he.  He  was  placed 
out  in  the  country  in  a  comfortable  home  with  middle-aged 
adults.  Furthermore,  little  as  John  was,  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  frequent  changes  in  the  ancestral  abode,  and 
he  seemed  to  resent  the  stolid  permanence  of  his  new  home. 
He  soon  manifested  this  resentment  by  running  away  from 
home.  This  has  continued  with  increasing  seriousness  until 
now  his  parents  consider  him  almost  an  institutional  case. 
Naturally,  when  John  runs  away  he  has  to  have  food  or 
money  with  which  to  buy  food;  so  he  steals.  He  feels 
that  he  must  tell  the  story  which  would  cause  the  maximum 
amount  of  excitement,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  punish- 
ment; so,  of  course,  he  lies. 

In  spite  of  the  parents'  anxiety  regarding  the  boy's  be- 
havior, they  did  not  hesitate  to  go  South  for  a  month  or 
so  this  winter  and  leave  fourteen-year-old  John  to  the  care 
of  a  seventeen-year-old  maid.  The  investigation  of  this 


home  ten  years  ago  when  John  was  adopted  was  rather 
sketchy;  yet  adequate  references  were  furnished  as  to  the 
good  character,  moral  and  financial  status  of  the  foster 
parents.  No  consideration  was  given,  however,  to  the 
child's  previous  environment  and  the  great  adjustment  de- 
manded by  his  new  placement. 

.    Betty  Went  to  Live  With  One 

Another  placement  which  has  to  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered is  that  of  the  foster  child  adopted  as  a  companion 
for  an  only  child.  Unless  great  care  is  taken,  the  foster 
child  gets  the  feeling  that  she  is  an  intruder;  hence,  she 
feels  insecure  and  becomes  unhappy.  Children  do  not  thrive 
when  they  are  unhappy.  The  case  of  Betty  illustrates  this 
well.  At  four,  Betty  was  taken  into  a  most  luxurious  home 
as  a  little  sister  for  Robert  who  was  two  years  her  senior. 
If  the  children  were  congenial  and  the  family  grew  fond 
of  her,  she  was  to  be  adopted.  Young  as  she  was,  Betty 
seemed  to  realize  the  precariousness  of  her  position.  Her 
defensive  mechanisms  came  to  her  rescue,  and  Betty  literally 
"adopted  the  family." 

Soon,  however,  Betty's  feeling  of  insecurity  manifested 
itself  in  more  unpleasant  ways.  She  had  to  express  some 
superiority  .to  compensate  for  her  own  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
so  she  attempted  to  dominate  the  servants ;  in  order  to 
secure  attention  from  her  foster  parents,  who  were  much 
engrossed  in  their  social  program,  she  indulged  in  most  out- 
rageous temper  outbursts,  and  behaved  in  such  a  rude,  ugly 
fashion  to  her  friends  that  she  was  left  practically  without 
associates.  At  the  Clinic  Betty  admitted  that  if  someone 
at  home  just  loved  her  best,  she  knew  she  could  be  a  good 
girl.  The  servants  all  liked  Robert  better;  her  parents  said 
they  loved  them  both  the  same,  but  Betty  thought  they 
liked  Robert  better.  She  wanted  someone  to  love  her  best. 
She  just  couldn't  help  being  mean  when  no  one  liked  her 
anyway. 

Thus,  an  ideal  home  situation  seemed  almost  the  ruination 
of  Betty.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  average  grown  per- 
son to  be  transplanted  from  poverty  into  such  a  home  as 
Betty's ;  yet,  this  four-year-old  child  was  expected  to  make 
this  transition  with  grace  and  ease. 

These  few  cases  typify  some  maladjustments  of  foster 
children.  We  feel  that  much  of  this  dissatisfaction  could 
have  been  avoided  had  due  consideration  been  given  to  the 
personalities  concerned. 

Formerly,  workers  in  child  placement  were  too  apt  to 
consider  placement  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child  and 
the  advantages  it  would  have,  not  realizing  that  many  chil- 
dren who  come  to  them  for  placement  are  not  capable  of 
absorbing  superior  advantages.  When  the  child  is  unable 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  offered,  the  parents  cannot 
conceal  their  disappointment  and  an  unwholesome  environ- 
ment is  created  for  the  child. 

We  fed  that  the  age,  intelligence,  personality,  social 
heritage,  and  environment  of  both  the  child  and  the  foster 
parents  should  be  carefully  considered,  if  suitable  and  suc- 
cessful placement  can  be  made.  Most  cities  offer  facilities 
for  the  personality  study  of  children,  but  the  evaluation  of 
similar  characteristics  in  adults  must  be  left  largely  to  the 
astuteness  of  the  well-trained  social  worker. 

With  the  establishment  and  careful  use  of  mental  hygiene 
clinics,  behavior  problems  in  foster  children  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  HESTER  B.  CRUTCHER 


CO  M  M  U  N  IT  I  E  S 


Some  Regional  Realities 


IN  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said     and    done,     the    de- 
velopment of   urban   plan- 
ning    has     unquestionably 
lagged    behind    our    magnificent 
technical  and  industrial  advance. 
We  have  no  doubt  erected  many 
impressive     municipal     buildings 
and    constructed    some    splendid 
boulevards     and     parkways,    but  . 

where  is   there  a  city   that   may 

be  said  to  give  to  its  citizens  economic  efficiency,  physical 
comfort  and  esthetic  pleasures  that  even  approach  the  ideals 
which  our  artists  and  technologists  are  capable  of  projecting 
and  executing?  Failures  to  live  up  to  our  knowledge  lie 
on  every  hand.  San  Francisco  had  a  grand  design  drafted 
by  Burnham ;  a  great  fire  made  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  put  it  into  execution ;  but  the  city  was  quickly  recon- 
structed on  the  old  lines  in  the  main — so  rapidly  in  fact 
that  within  a  few  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  tear  down 
new  and  expensive  structures  to  make  room  for  the  civic 
center  which  had  been  long  in  contemplation.  Tokyo  had 
a  similar  devastating  experience;  plans  for  a  new  city  were 
all  ready  when  the  old  was  destroyed ;  but  to  this  moment — 
more  than  two  years  after  the  disaster — it  is  not  certain  to 
what  extent  the  former  tangle  of  narrow  streets  will  be 
swept  away  or  adequate  safeguards  provided  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  holocaust.  Washington,  planned  de  novo, 
has  never  been  able  to  live  up  to  the  original  ideals.  To 
take  an  example  of  narrower  scope,  New  York  had  been 
discussing  periodically  since  1880  the  removal  of  the  rail- 
way tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  from  the  streets  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  it  can  still  be  said  with  truth 
that  there  has  been  no  fundamental  improvement  of  direct 
freight  terminal  facilities  in  lower  Manhattan  for  half  a 
century.  Able  men,  ingenious  men,  and  earnest  men  have 
labored  at  the  task  and  made  little  impression  upon  physical 
aspects  of  the  problem.  A  thousand  other  examples  could 
be  cited  to  illustrate  the  amazing  lage  between  our  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  our  capacity  to  achieve  on  the  basis  of 
that  knowledge.  Evidently  there  is  need  for  a  scientific 
study  of  the  forces  which  advance  or  hinder  the  execution 
of  municipal  plans. 

AT  the  outset  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  the  municipal 
planning  movement  has  grown  mainly  out  of  specula- 
tions concerning  a  more  esthetic  and  more  efficient  life, 
rather  than  out  of  some  primordial  urge  among  the  masses 
toward  order  and  symmetry.  Although  a  certain  crude  lay- 
out of  streets  was  necessary  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  our 
history  the  origins  of  the  American  city  planning  movement 
lie  mainly  in  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts.  More  recently,  the 
technologist's  quest  for  economic  efficiency,  which  Secretary 
Hoover  has  made  the  Holy  Grail  of  our  modern  Sir 


Taking  the  will  for  the  deed  is  nowhere 
more  unsafe  than  in  the  realm  of  city 
and  regional  planning.  Professor  Beard, 
whose  predilection  for  examining  the 
"economic  aspects"  of  historic  and  cur- 
rent politics  is  well  and  agreeably  known, 
pays  his  respects  here  to  some  economic 
aspects  of  our  regional  hopes  and  projects 


Galahad,  has  figured  in  the  argu- 
ment.    New  recruits   have  been 
drawn  from  that  quarter.    Any- 
one of  the  engineers  on  that  wing 
of  the  movement  can   point  out 
enough  wastes  and  follies  in  any 
existing  system  of  urban  economy 
to  arouse   the  dullest   apostle  of 
"business   as    usual."     To    these 
^=__ _ ___-__^_.  advocates  of  urban 'planning  may 

be  added  the  workers  in  the  field 

of  public  health,  the  housing  reformers,  and  some  social 
philosophers.  The  list  of  the  zealots  is  then  about  complete. 
So  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  aesthetics  and  scientific 
idealism  furnish  most  of  the  drive  behind  the  modern  de- 
velopment in  urban  and  regional  planning.  The  literature 
of  the  subject  reflects  the  predominance  of  these  motives ;  it 
is  concerned  mainly  with  the  esthetic,  legal,  and  technical 
aspects,  with  occasional  glances  at  methods  of  financing. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  assumed  that  any  scheme 
which  commends  itself  to  a  competent  architect  or  engineer 
must  of  its  own  force  command  the  allegiance  of  all  men 
good  and  true. 

Nothing  could  be  more  illusory.  The  architect  or  en- 
gineer tries  to  see  material  things  steadily  and  as  a  whole, 
and  ordinarily  he  has  little  patience  with  economics  or  pol- 
itics. On  the  other  hand  the  people  who  possess  the  goods 
which  he  proposes  to  re-arrange  usually  see  things  in  re- 
lation to  their  particular  requirements  and  they  are  fre- 
quently adepts  in  economic  and  political  affairs.  To  this 
the  technician  will  respond:  "Yes,  but  any  sound  regional 
plan  will  add  to  the  riches  and  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity and  enlightened  self-interest  can  be  brought  to  see 
it."  Theoretically,  it  would  seem  to  be  so,  but  in  practice 
we  know  that  self-interest  is  not  enlightened  automatically 
by  the  instinct  of  acquisition,  and  that  instant  concern  with 
the  bird  in  the  hand  is  generally  greater  than  remote  con- 
cern with  the  bird  in  the  bush.  At  all  events,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  our  achievements  in  regional  planning  lag  far 
behind  our  technical  capacity  to  design  and  execute. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  not  untimely  to  ask  for  a  deeper 
consideration  of  the  economic  forces  which  may  be  enlisted 
for  or  against  the  dreams  and  blueprints  of  artists  and  en- 
gineers, and  the  precise  social  and  political  modes  in  which 
those  economic  forces  operate.  In  mentioning  economic 
forces  I  do  not  refer  to  such  matters  as  the  industrial  activi- 
ties surveyed  by  the  New  York  Plan  Committee  or  the 
freight  facilities  so  minutely  described  in  the  reports  of  the 
New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  Commission,  or  mere  land 
values  in  the  farm  usually  discussed  by  advocates  of  special 
assessments,  excess  condemnation,  and  the  single  tax.  Such 
topics  have  already  been  studied  with  a  great  deal  of  acumen 
by  technicians.  I  refer  rather  to  subjects  not  usually  men- 
tioned in  polite  society,  to  those  that  are  usually  as  tabu 
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in  academic  circles  as  sex  at  a  Boston  tea  party — to  topics 
vulgarly  known  as  special  interests,  private  rights — acquired 
and  potential,  honest  graft,  and  plain  graft.  Nor  shall  I 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  just  claims  of  special  in- 
terests and  their  exorbitant  demands,  or  between  honest  graft 
and  plain  graft.  There  are  always  fine  shades  of  distinction 
which  only  casuists  can  resolve  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  full  of  dynamite. 
Nearly  everyone  feels  insulted  when  an  observer  on  the  side 
lines  mildly  suggests,  even  in  a  purely  scientific  temper,  that 
getting  money  is  the  fundamental,  central,  driving  motive 
in  the  daily  operations  of  commerce,  banking,  industry,  real 
estate  promotion,  and  merchandising,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  sacrificial  professions  such  as  law,  medicine,  journal- 
ism, teaching,  and  preaching.  As  Ruskin  once  remarked,  if 
you  want  to  know  what  the  captains  of  our  fate  are  really 
after,  just  ask  them  to  operate  on  the  theory  that  stock- 
holders do  not  care  about  dividends,  that  white  collar  peo- 
ple are  indifferent  to  salaries,  and  working  people  are  un- 
concerned about  changes  in  wage  schedules.  Only  a  purist 
considers  the  motive  ignoble  or  undignified.  There  is  a 
tinge  of  hypocrisy  in  the  modesty  that  makes  anyone  blush 
when  economic  considerations  are  mentioned  in  his  pres- 
ence. But  whether  ignoble  or  not,  the  fundamental  aim  of 
people  engaged  in  economic  enterprise  is  to  get  money  out 
of  it,  and  anybody  who  expects  to  go  very  far  in  discovering 
the  nature  of  modern  social  forces  will  have  to  take  note 
of  that  basic  fact. 

The  lesson  seems  to  me  to  be  obvious.  The  corollary  is 
that  regional  planners  who  expect  to  get  far  beyond  the  blue- 
print stage  have  a  serious  task  before  them.  It  is  the  task 
of  analysing  and  exposing  to  public  gaze,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  various  economic  interests  that  are  likely  to  gain  more 
money  by  keeping  things  as  they  are  or  by  forcing  an  anti- 
social development,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  economic 
groups  that  may  be  enlisted  in  virtue  of  their  practical  in- 
terests on  the  side  of  a  comprehensive  community  scheme. 
The  difficulties  of  such  an  inquiry  are  no  doubt  very  great; 
the  data  are  sometimes  elusive  and  the  repugnance  to  frank- 
ness is  often  baffling.  None  of  our  multitudinous  research 
agencies  which  are  busy  running  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  have  yet  received  any  generous  bequests  for  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  study,  and  the  undertaking  is  beyond 
the  strength  and  resources  of  any  individual.  But  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  until  this  inquiry  is  made  in  a  scien- 
tific spirit  and  with  meticulous  attention  to  microscopic  de- 
tail, our  so-called  social  science,  of  which  regional  planning 
is  merely  one  branch,  will  remain  very  much  in  the  state  in 
which  Harvey  found  medicine  and  Descartes  and  Cavalieri 
found  mathematical  science. 

IT  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  any  important  urban  plan 
must  have  an  enormous  influence  on  land  values  and 
that  under  our  system  of  law  and  practice  the  major  portion 
of  all  increments  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  fortunate, 
the  wise,  the  experienced,  the  astute,  the  foresighted,  and 
occasionally  the  unscrupulous.  Take  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion the  Central  Park  plan  in  New  York.  Between  1858 
and  1873,  the  city  government  invested  about  $14,000,000 
in  that  improvement,  and  within  those  years  the  value  of 
the  property  in  the  three  contiguous  wards  rose  700  per  cent 
above  the  average  increase  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Al- 
though not  all  of  this  increment  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
Central  Park  plan,  enough  of  it  could  be  traced  there  to 


make  the  transaction  significant  in  economics  and  politics. 
That  operation  has  passed  into  history  but  it  still  affords  a 
wealth  of  materials  for  the  student  of  dynamic  regional 
planning.  Would  it  not  have  been  illuminating  to  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  in  those  distant  days  to  have  had  maps 
of  the  Central  Park  region  with  the  names  of  the  realty 
owners,  mortgagors,  mortgagees,  and  transferrees,  dummies 
and  all,  duly  laid  before  the  public  for  inspection  ? 

Even  more  striking  are  the  illustrations  that  may  be 
gathered  from  the  economics  of  passenger  transportation. 
Every  regional  plan  affects  this  activity  from  every  angle. 
When  those  superficially  conversant  with  the  history  of  sub- 
way planning  and  construction  in  New  York  know  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  for  the  original  promoters  to  convert 
an  indifferent  public  to  their  projects,  in  the  first  place,  that 
enormous  land  values  were  created  by  the  execution  of  their 
designs,  and  that  speculation  in  traction  stocks  and  bonds  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  dynamics  of  planning, 
construction,  and  operation  down  to  the  latest  hour.  Two 
more  bagatelles  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  Within  a  short 
space  of  time  the  increase  in  land  values  in  a  single  district 
lying  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  one  subway  extension  was 
$26,500,000  in  excess  of  the  normal  rise,  and  nearly  twenty 
millions  more  than  the  subway  line  in  question  actually  cost. 
Another  bagatelle.  Qne  of  the  transit  companies  operat- 
ing within  the  metropolitan  area  has  outstanding  more  than 
$150,000,000  worth  of  five  per  cent  bonds,  to  say  nothing 
of  $60,000,000  in  guaranteed  stocks,  other  bonds,  and  other 
stocks.  Within  the  past  eight  years  the  5  per  cent  bonds  have 
fluctuated  in  selling  value  from  a  figure  somewhere  around 
forty  to  something  above  seventy.  News  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, authentic  or  inspired,  will  carry  them  up  or  bear  them 
down.  A  thirty  point  swing  means  $45,000,000  in  values 
at  least  and  a  mere  ten  point  vibration  such  as  we  have 
had  within  a  few  months  spells  $15,000,000.  The  actual 
annual  turnover  in  bonds  is  enormous  and  those  who  sit 
tight  are  kept  in  trepidation.  Now  what  can  a  landscape 
gardener,  an  architect,  an  esthete,  or  an  efficiency  engineer 
do  in  the  presence  of  such  a  titanic  force?  Not  so  long  ago, 
one  of  these  companies  spent  in  "accelerating  public  opinion," 
as  one  of  its  agents  euphemistically  remarked,  and  in  fees 
and  commissions  of  dubious  propriety  more  money  within 
a  brief  space  of  time  than  the  revenues  of  the  American 
City  Planning  Conference  will  yield  in  a  hundred  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress. 

In  addition  to  facing  the  landed  interests,  large  and  small, 
within  his  district  and  the  local  concerns  engaged  in  trans- 
portation the  regional  planner  encounters  even  more  potent 
forces  in  the  railway  companies  whose  freight  and  passenger 
business  extends  to  the  ends  of  this  continent.  To  them  the 
distribution  of  terminal  facilities  is  a  matter  of  immense 
significance.  Indeed,  now  that  competition  in  interstate 
rates  is  eliminated  by  federal  regulation,  the  question  of  effi- 
cient terminals  has  become  all  the  more  exigent.  A  national 
railway  system  could  be  seriously  handicapped  to  the  very 
tips  of  its  lines  and  perhaps  driven  far  on  the  way  to  bank- 
ruptcy by  unfavorable  adjustments  in  the  regional  plans  of 
three  or  four  great  terminal  cities.  For  that  reason  any 
attempt  to  carry  into  effect  a  regional  project  must  reckon 
with  the  powerful  and  vigilant  interests  of  the  railway  com- 
panies concerned  in  it.  They  can  bring  effective  pressure  to 
bear  in  state  legislatures,  in  city  councils,  and  on  manufac- 
turers and  shippers  using  their  lines.  They  are  not  to  be 
condemned  for  doing  this.  A  railway  management  that  does 
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not  fight  to  the  last  ditch  any  project  likely  to  deprive  it 
of  competitive  advantages  or  firmly  resist  any  proposal 
likely  to  affect  its  earnings  adversely — no  matter  how  advan- 
tageous the  scheme  might  be  to  the  community  as  a  whole — 
would  be  untrue  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  it  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

THESE  generalties  may  also  be  illustrated  by  a  con- 
crete example.  Every  specialist  who  has  studied  the 
freight  terminal  facilities  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  knows 
that  they  are  inadequate,  and  are  far  behind  the  advance 
of  modern  technology.  In  addition,  the  New  York  Central, 
the  one  railway  which  has  a  terminus  down  in  the  heart  of  the 
island,  operates  its  locomotives  on  the  surface  of  the  streets 
to  the  peril  of  life  and  limb,  to  say  nothing  of  smoke  and 
dirt,  just  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  Since  1880,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  the  residents  of  the  city  have  heard 
periodically  of  plans  for  modernizing  those  freight  facilities. 
Since  1906  the  matter  has  been  vigorously  agitated.  Legis- 
lation has  been  enacted,  commissions  have  been  erected,  and 
plans  for  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  score.  But 
up  to  the  present  hour,  the  physical  arrangements  of  this 
strategic  railway  company  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan 
remain  substantially  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  General  Grant.  And  why?  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  this  state  of  affairs  there  are  several  of  prime  sig- 
nificance. They  are  the  railroads  that  have  their  freight 
terminal  facilities  in  New  Jersey  and  must  carry  their  Man- 
hattan goods  across  the  river  by  lighters.  They  are  already 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  direct  entry  into  Manhattan 
and  any  radical  improvement  in  the  facilities  of  the  New 
York  Central  would  add  new  competitive  handicaps  to  those 
already  suffered  by  these  companies.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral has  long  been  willing  to  take  its  tracks  off  the  streets 
and  modernize  its  freight  facilities  and  at  this  very  moment 
it  is  preparing  again  to  accomplish  that  design.  More  than 
once  it  has  been  on  the  point  of  realizing  its  projects,  only 
to  be  defeated  by  opposing  forces,  political  and  economic, 
and  the  fate  of  its  present  project  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Now  any  regional  plan  for  this  metropolitan  area  must 
deal  with  this  perplexing  problem.  Independent  engineers 
who  have  studied  the  situation  with  great  care  for  years 
seem  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  only  economical  solu- 
tion is  a  project  for  bringing  all  the  railway  companies  into 
Manhattan  by  a  common  trackage  and  tunnel  system.  Our 
great  regional  authority,  the  Port  Commission,  urges  that 
solution  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  of  local  commerce 
and  industry.  The  New  Jersey  Railways  agree ;  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  agree.  The  New  York  Central  dissents; 
it  is  decidedly  to  its  interest  to  dissent.  As  a  background 
for  this  battle  of  the  Titans  is  the  shifting  scenery  of  poli- 
tics at  the  city  hall,  at  Albany,  Trenton,  and  Washington. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  question  for  one  single  moment 
the  sincerity  or  honor  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  play 
their  role  in  this  drama.  It  is  their  right  and  duty  to  de- 
fend the  economic  interests  of  their  constituents — their 
stockholders;  if  they  did  not  their  places  would  soon  be 
vacant.  They  are  open  to  no  more  criticism  than  lies  against 
the  Housatonic  River  for  flowing  down  hill  to  the  Sound 
instead  of  up  hill  to  Lake  Champlain.  The  point  is  that 
the  regional  planner  confronts  social  forces  which  are  as 
real  as  those  handled  by  the  hydraulic  engineer  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he,  or  the  public  for  whom  he  speaks — a 
public  that  at  least  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 


Lippmann's  phantom — will  advance  very  far  in  the  conquest 
of  urban  chaos  until  he  has  applied  his  theodolite  to  the 
realities  of  his  situation. 

THE  regional  planner  must  deal  not  only  with  the 
landed  interest,  the  traction  interest,  and  the  railway 
interest;  he  must  deal  with  the  vested  interests  of  the  po- 
litical gentlemen  who  govern  the  numerous  communities 
within  the  larger  metropolitan  area.  The  Regional  Plan 
Committee  of  New  York  tells  us  that  the  area  which  it  is 
compelled  to  study  lies  in  three  states  and  comprises  about 
four  hundred  communities,  each  with  its  political  spokesman 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  Port  Authority  has  eight  coun- 
ties or  parts  of  counties  in  New  York  under  its  jurisdiction 
and  nine  in  New  Jersey.  States,  cities,  counties,  boroughs, 
towns,  villages,  and  townships,  with  their  cohorts  of  political 
representatives  must  be  considered  in  making  and  executing 
regional  plans. 

Now  each  of  these  geographical  districts  for  whom  the 
men  of  politics  must  speak  has  its  own  set  of  interests  to  pro- 
ject and  advance,  and  if  those  temporarily  in  office  fail  at 
the  enterprise  they  will  lose  their  jobs  and  find  their  places 
taken  by  more  competent  hands.  Getting  and  keeping  jobs 
are  in  themselves  economic  operations,  more  or  less  inevitably 
connected  with  the  general  processes  of  public  service.  The 
salary  roll  of  political  persons  likely  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  a  regional  readjustment  is  as  real  as  the  "general  purpose 
account"  of  a  public  utility  concern. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  more  elaborate  analysis.  Indeed 
this  article  is  designed  as  a  hint,  not  a  survey.  The  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  while  engineers  and 
artists  are  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions,  the  econo- 
mists should  be  busy  with  microscopes. 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD 

Speaking  of  Girls'  Work 

UNDER  the  title  Gearing  in  for  Common  Tasks,  the 
Inquiry  (129  East  52  Street,  New  York)  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  suggests  "a  conference  method  of 
cooperation  for  social  agencies,  applied  to  girl  life  in  the  com- 
munity." Like  other  Inquiry  publications,  this  outline  is 
based  on  actual  conference,  in  this  case  chiefly  among  Boston 
workers,  and  its  contents  are  geared  especially  to  question 
whether  girl  workers  should  or  should  not  favor  joint  financ- 
ing of  the  Community  Chest — a  question  which,  of  course,  is 
of  timely  interest  in  Boston. 

The  heart  of  the  pamphlet  is  in  the  specific  suggestions  for 
the  discussion  leader  in  bringing  out  the  actual  facts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  girls'  work  group  in  answer  to  three  questions: 

How  acceptably  (to  the  group)  are  the  interests  and  deeds 
of  girls  being  met  by  present  organizations  in  the  community? 
This  involves  ( i )  an  agreed  summary  of  the  needs  of  girls ; 
(2)  a  review  of  what  is  being  done  to  meet  them;  and  (3) 
a  mutual  inspection  of  policies  and  practices  that  represent 
significant  differences  in  social  thinking. 

How  far  can  the  organizations  agree  to  govern  their 
appeals  for  support  by  a  common  concern  with  the  social 
thinking  of  their  supporters? 

What  form  and  degree  of  united  effort  can  be  devised  that 
will  preserve  in  the  agencies  their  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility? 
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Workers  of  the  "character-building"  group  of  agencies  gen- 
erally will  be  interested  in  the  "special  conditions  of  girl  life" 
which  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  put  forward  as  making 
necessary  a  special  character  in  work  for  girls  and  dis- 
tinguished from  work  for  all  young  people: 

Companionship— Knowing  how  to  get  on  in  group  relations 
instead  of  just  "chumming."  Knowing  how  to  choose  and 
keep  up  her  circle.  (Difficulty  among  many  families  in  that 
the  girl's  friends  are  not  the  daughters  of  her  parents'  friends, 
so  that  family  settings  and  sentiments  do  not  figure  in  her 
friendships.) 

Social  address — Knowing  how  to  express  feelings  (egoistic, 
friendly,  angry,  etc.)  in  socially  ecceptable  ways. 

Sex  companionship — How  to  raise  standards  of  relations 
with  boys.  (Difficulties  where  girls  must  get  husbands  with- 
out their  mother's  help,  and  where  mothers  count  merely 
negatively,  guarding  against  the  wrong  sort  of  boys,  but  leaving 
the  girls  prim  and  timid,  and  again  where  mothers  give  them 
a  mere  shallow  sophistication.) 

Appreciation  of  skill — Satisfaction  in  measuring  one's  per- 
formance (as  in  household  arts,  sports,  music,  dancing,  acting) 
by  impersonal  standards  of  craftsmanship. 

Family  adjustment — How  to  get  self-development  under  con- 
ditions of  interference.  (Difficulty  in  illiberal  family  attitudes 
toward  girls.  Conformity  expected — the  girl  being  more  in 
the  home  than  her  brothers  are,  is  more  subjected  to  inter- 
ference.) 

Participation  in  organized  social  movements— How  to  bring 
girls  out  of  their  isolation  as  persons  whom  things  are  being 
done  for.  (Difficulty  in  linking  personal  interests  up  with  such 
social  activities  as  those  of  the  labor  movement,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  etc.). 

A  particularly  interesting  note  in  the  pamphlet's  discussion 
of  joint  financing  is  struck  in  the  suggestion  that  "One  stand- 
ard by  which  appeals  might  be  judged  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  girls  who  benefit  by  an  organization  understand  the  ap- 
peals and  processes  by  which  it  is  financed."  Here  is  offered 
a  new  criterion  for  the  social  adequacy  of  financial  publicity. 

Church  Women  and  a 
Community  Program 

F  course,  you  are  interested  in  the  social  agencies 
in  the  community  in  which  you  live,  but  have  you 
ever  obtained  a  clear  statement  of  their  aims  and  policies? 
What  should  you  say  was  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
each? 

"You  contribute  to  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  but  do 
you  believe  that  the  church  and  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
have  a  common  task  in  promoting  the  best  family  life  in 
the  community  ?  Perhaps  you  think  of  these  agencies  merely 
in  terms  of  'relief?  Is  material  assistance  all  the  church 
has  to  offer  the  clients  of  such  a  society?" 

These  are  typical  of  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion 
in  the  course  on  The  Church  and  Our  Social  Agencies 
which  the  Federation  of  Women's  Church  Societies  of 
Somerville,  Massachusetts,  recently  offered  through  its 
Social  Service  Committee. 

The  course  extended  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  It  was 
attended  by  twenty-six  women  representatives  of  seventeen 
churches,  most  of  them  chairmen  of  social  service  com- 
mittees in  their  own  churches.  As  planned,  the  course 
covered  six  groups  of  agencies  and  sought  to  interpret  the 
field  of  work  of  each. 

Most  of  these  women  had  made  bandages  for  the  Visit- 
ing Nurses'  Association,  packed  Thanksgiving  baskets  for 
the  Organized  Charities,  joined  the  Red  Cross  in  Decem- 


ber, and  bought  Christmas  seals,  but  not  many  had  given 
thought  to  more  constructive  measures. 

In  studying  the  work  of  the  Organized  Charities  of  the 
city,  the  group  found  that  the  giving  of  aid  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  service  it  rendered  the  community ;  that 
the  society's  main  purpose  was  to  strengthen  home  life, 
and  to  help  to  re-establish  it  when  broken  down.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  asking  that  the  name  "Organized  Char- 
ities" be  changed  to  that  of  "Family  Welfare  Society." 

Somerville  has  a  well  directed  Public  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Commission,  and  an  active  Playgrounds  Associa- 
tion. These  need  more  definite  community  support.  The 
Child  Welfare  study  emphasized  what  play  and  a  place  to 
play  means  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  and  in  better 
health  for  children.  Then  what  are  the  fundamentals  in 
the  recreational  program  of  a  community?  The  question 
suddenly  became  a  vital  one.  Somerville  has  twenty  square 
feet  per  child  for  playgrounds.  The  program  for  a  pro- 
gressive city  calls  for  a  minimum  of  fifty  square  feet  per 
child.  The  city's  children  must  have  a  place  to  play  and 
adequate  supervision. 

The  class  gave  its  members  an  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  aims  and  policies  of  a  few  constructive  agencies, 
to  gain  greater  appreciation  of  their  value,  and  also  of  their 
limitations.  There  is,  we  trust,  a  better  understanding  of 
v.-hat  the  church  has  to  offer  the  "social  agency,"  and  of 
what  the  church  in  turn  may  expect  from  it. 

ANNA  ESTELLE  MAY 


THIRTY  neighborhood  houses  maintained  under  the  auspices 
of  Presbyterian  churches  in  large  cities,  mill  and  mining  towns 
have  been  studied  by  Christine  T.  Wilson  for  the  Department 
of  City,  Immigrant  and  Industrial  Work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  National  Missions.  The  returns  are  published  in  an 
attractively  printed  booklet  of  120  pages.  The  movement  is  a 
growing  one:  eight  of  the  houses  began  their  work  in  the  five 
years  1920-24 — a  larger  number  than  can  be  traced  to  any 
other  five-year  period.  The  charts  below  indicate  a  heavy  con- 
centration of  both  support  and  direction  in  Presbyterian  hands: 
the  proportion  of  local  financial  support  is  however  some- 
what larger  than  the  proportion  of  local  control,  and  the 
surveyor  asks:  "Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  a  decided  ef- 
fort for  local  representation  on  our  boards,  for  example,  rep- 
resentation from  the  House  Council  and  prominent  leaders  in 
the  district?" 
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EDUCATION 


Make  the  Curriculum  Fit  the  Man 


I  HAVE  before  me  the  catalogue  of  a  great  state  univer- 
sity.    In   the   college   of   letters   and  science  of   this 
institution    49  departments  advertise  instruction  in  as 
many   different  fields  of  knowledge.     Each  of  these 
departments  offers  from  10  to  208  courses.    Thus  in  archeol- 
ogy you  have  24  courses  to  choose  from  as  against  43  in 
zoology,  while  the  average  number  of  courses  for  all  depart- 
ments is  34.     All  told  there  are  this  year  1,666  courses  in 
full  swing  which  will  yield  4,012  "credits"  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Should  you  be  ambitious  for  a  complete  education  it  would 
require  on  the  basis  of  this  showing  133.7  years  to  "take"  all 
these  courses  at  the  average  rate  of  15  "credits"  per  semester. 
At  the  institutions  in  question  during  each  four-year 
period  there  are  being  delivered  557,568  lectures  or  quizzes. 
But  during  this  period  one  person  is  permitted  to  attend  only 
a  paltry  2,120  of  this  stupendous  offering.  One  can  see  in- 
stantly what  an  uinintiated  freshman  is  up  against  when  he 
tries  to  pick  his  2.I2O  lectures  from  among  the  more  than 
half  a  million  possible  ones. 

However,  the  faculty  kindly  assists  him  by  prescribing  cer- 
tain groups  of  lectures  which  every  student  must  attend.  For 
example,  each  student  must  listen  to  and  be  able  to  reproduce 
1 80  lectures  in  English,  252  in  some  foreign  language,  108 
in  mathematics,  a  similar  number  in  philosophy,  to  a  total  of 
about  1,000  of  the  required  2,120.  The  remaining  1,120  he 
may  or  must  choose  on  his  own  account. 

The  explanation  of  this  appalling  number  of  courses — 41 
times  more  than  any  one  can  take  in  his  allotted  four  years — 
is  given  by  President  Lowell: 

A  professor  wishes  to  investigate  the  antennae  of  the 
paleozoic  cockroach,  and  very  properly  establishes  a  course 
of  research  for  this  purpose.  The  next  year  he  becomes  in- 
terested in  the  stomach  of  the  starfish  and  very  properly 
establishes  a  course  of  research  in  that  subject.  So  far  so 
good;  but  he  goes  further — he  still  offers  his  old  course 
of  research  in  the  antennae  of  the  paleozoic  cockroach.  .  .  . 
So  grows  the  curriculum. 

If  one  inquires  what  the  principle  is  upon  which  faculties 
select  some  courses  as  necessary  for  the  student  while  others 
are  eliminated  as  unnecessary  one  comes  upon  another  sur- 
prising situation.  There  is  not  one  single  principle  of  selec- 
tion which  is  in  operation  throughout  the  curriculum  in  all 
institutions.  Principles  there  are,  but  few  of  them  can  pass 
the  test  of  a  sound  educational  philosophy.  If  you  turn  the 
Hght  upon  the  actual  workings  of  the  process  of  curriculum- 
making  you  may  find  such  factors  as  the  following  as  the 
determining  ones: 

Formal   discipline 

Tradition 

Competition  and  log-rolling 

Prestige  of  certain  personalities  on  the  faculty 

Pre-vocational  requirements 

This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  of  the  1,666 
courses  offered  at  the  university  referred  to  not  a  single  one 


is  prescribed  for  graduation  by  all  the  168  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  which  are  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association  of 
American  universities. 

The  Educational  Shoe-Counter 

To  complicate  the  situation  still  more,  some  captain  of 
educational  industry  somewhere  along  the  line  invented  the 
credit  system  and  established  the  intellectual  bank  known  as 
the  Registrar's  Office.  If  a  student  was  to  be  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute history  or  English  literature  for  Latin  the  practical 
question  as  to  how  much  history  or  literature  would  be  equal 
to  a  given  amount  of  Latin  must  be  decided.  Or  if  science 
was  to  be  substituted  for  logic  what  would  be  a  fair  trade  as 
between  these  t\vo  disciplines?  The  unit  which  has  been 
adopted  by  common  consent  is  the  "semester  hour"  which 
means  one-hour-a-week-for-eighteen-weeks.  Thus  the  sem- 
ester hour  is  to  the  educational  system  what  the  dollar  is  to 
the  monetary  system.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  instruc- 
tor makes  affidavit  that  the  student  was  in  attendance  a 
proper  percentage  of  the  time  whereupon  the  faithful  educa- 
tional teller  makes  entry  upon  the  student's  account  of  the 
proper  amount  of  credit — a  total  of  some  15  units  if  the 
student  has  had  good  luck. 

What  is  philosophy  but  a  man's  attitudes  made  articulate? 
It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  the  educational  phil- 
osophy of  the  average  man  is  cast  in  quantitative  terms  as  if 
education  were  a  thing  to  be  measured  in  denominate  num- 
bers and  bought  like  a  pair  of  shoes.  Analyzed  a  little  further 
the  usual  picture  of  higher  education  seems  to  be  that  of  a 
department  store.  A  department  store  is  organized  as  a 
group  of  semi-independent  stores  all  under  one  management. 
Every  department  has  its  manager,  its  buyer,  its  sales  force, 
its  window  decorator,  its  advertising  manager  and  its  balance 
sheets,  and  each  is  ambitious  to  expand  and  to  do  a  greater 
volume  of  business. 

Now  transfer  your  concept  of  department  store  organi- 
zation to  the  college  of  liberal  arts:  a  group  of  more  or  less 
independent  stores  of  knowledge  with  a  complete  line  of 
courses  which  shall  contain  in  package  form  already  meas- 
ured out  and  wrapped  up  all  existing  knowledge  within  the 
several  fields  of  learning;  a  sales  force  in  the  "staff";  a  rigid 
system  of  credits ;  each  department  competing  for  the  patron- 
age of  the  public,  and  ambitious  to  do  a  larger  volume  of 
business.  You  go  to  one  department  for  one  kind  of  knowl- 
edge and  to  another  for  another  and  when  you  have  bought 
a  bill  amounting  to  120  units  you  have  your  education. 

How  Cope  with  the  Quantitative  Fallacy? 

Now  is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  cut  down  the 
tremendous  intellectual  overhead  of  higher  education ;  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  quantitative  fallacy;  to  put  into  operation  a 
truer  educational  philosophy  than  the  department  store  idea  ? 
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A  report  of  "Committee  G"  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  begins  with  this  sentence :  "Ameri- 
can non-professional  undergraduate  education  has  long  been 
felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  as  to  both  content  and  especially 
method."  The  report  of  "Committee  G"  describes  in  detail 
the  development  of  the  preceptorial  system  of  Princeton,  the 
tutorial  system  of  Harvard,  the  honors  system  of  Smith  and 
Columbia,  the  comprehensive  examination  at  Harvard  and 
elsewhere  as  typical  efforts  along  this  line. 

But  in  all  these  efforts  the  curriculum  is  still  regarded  from 
the  old  point  of  view;  namely,  as  a  complete  compendium  of 
knowledge.  Even  at  best  the  devices  only  make  an  approach 
to  the  curriculum  less  bewildering  to  the  student. 

Continued  multiplication  and  specialization  of  departments 
and  courses  on  the  one  hand  with  additional  checks  and 
balances  for  the  student  on  the  other  offer  little  hope  of 
relief.  On  the  contrary,  further  development  in  the  same 
direction  promises  only  more  of  the  same  kind  of  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  are  already  engaged. 

The  Functionalized  Curriculum 

From  a  number  of  authoritative  sources  has  come  in  recent 
months  the  suggestion  of  a  new  principle  of  curriculum 
building  which  seems  eminently  worthy  of  widespread  con- 
sideration not  only  by  educators  but  by  the  public  as  well. 

The  new  point  of  view  may  be  presented  in  this  simple 
formula:  functionalize  the  curriculum.  This  simple  state- 
ment is  wholly  revolutionary  in  its  implications.  For  seventy- 
five  years  we  have  been  steadily  structuralizing  the  curricu- 
lum and  marching  our  men  right  up  the  hill ;  now  to  func- 
tionalize it  will  mean  to  turn  and  march  them  down  again. 
To  functionalize  the  curriculum  would  involve  three  major 
operations  upon  the  present  structure. 

First:  Amputation.  Probably  60  per  cent  of  the  material 
catalogued  by  the  university  referred  to  in  the  beginning 
has  no  place  in  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts.  The  highly 
specialized  and  technical  information  presented  in  many 
courses  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  that  does  not  liberalize. 
It  narrows.  Its  place  is  in  the  technical,  professional  or 
graduate  school.  The  reorganization  here  suggested  for  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  may  entail  a  certain  amount  of  reorgani- 
zation in  these  special  schools  as  well.  But  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  them  as  well  as  for  the  college. 

Second:  If  the  curriculum  is  to  be  functionalized  it  must 
be  directed  purposely  toward  the  accomplishment  of  some 
definite  aim.  But  what  shall  be  the  aim?  Culture? 
Knowledge  for  its  own  sake ?  Character?  Citizenship?  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  age-old  controversy  as  long  as  we  keep 
the  discussion  on  the  traditional  ground  which  divorced  edu- 
cation from  life.  If  we  could  agree  that  education  should  be 
organically  related  to  the  total  function  of  normal  adult  life 
the  way  would  be  immediately  cleared  for  the  necessary 
reorganization.  Put  the  question  in  this  form :  What  are  the 
legitimate,  normal  life  functions  of  mature,  intelligent  men  ? 
This  question  properly  answered  would  seem  to  provide  a 
genuine  principle  for  curriculum  building. 

What  Six  Young  Men  Wanted 

Last  year  I  brought  together  a  group  of  six  young  men 
of  junior  and  senior  standing,  selected  for  their  independence 
of  thought,  their  qualities  of  intellectual  leadership,  and  their 
ambition  for  the  best  possible  background  for  the  vocation  of 


living.  They  agreed  to  make  a  thorough,  cooperative  study 
of  this  fundamental  question:  What  educational  values 
would  be  of  most  worth  to  a  young  man  as  a  basis  for  a 
complete  and  successful  life?  Two  of  these  men  were  pre- 
paring for  journalism ;  one  for  medicine ;  one  for  academic 
graduate  work ;  one  for  graduate  work  in  commerce ;  and  one 
for  some  sort  of  social  service.  They  read  widely  in  educa- 
tional literature,  social  science,  philosophy,  ethics,  economics, 
natural  science ;  and  they  conducted  questionnaires. 

Here  is  the  form  in  which  their  findings  were  presented  at 
the  end  of  the  study : 

BASIC  HUMAN  ISSUES 
To   Which  Adjustment  Must  Be   Made 
For     Which     College     Should     Prepare 

1.  What   knowledge   about  sex   and   marriage   should   I   have 
in  order  to  insure  a  happy  home  life? 

2.  What  knowledge  is  required  as  a  basis  for  a  wise  choice 
of   vocation;     and   what   background   information   concern- 
ing the  organized  work   of  the  world  should  I  possess  in 
order  to  be   most  efficient  in  my  work? 

3.  What    social    attitudes    and    points    of    view   must    I    take 
in   order   to   become    a    constructive   member   of   the   com- 
munity? 

4.  How    can    I    most    profitably    and    enjoyably    employ    my 
leisure? 

5.  What  is  my  philosophy  of  God  and  the  world,   and  what 
spiritual    attitudes    shall    I    take    in    order    to    realize    the 
highest  values  in  life? 

The  demand  the  students  make  upon  education  is  for  direct 
and  immediate  assistance  in  dealing  with  vital  personal,  social 
and  spiritual  problems;  meanwhile  we  continue  to  perfect  a 
gigantic  educational  machine  designed  to  grind  out  credits 
in  highly  specialized  bits  of  isolated  and,  to  the  undergradu- 
ate, superfluous  knowledge.  They  conceive  a  "liberal"  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  orientation  with  respect  to  life  while  we 
educators  imply  by  our  practice  that  "liberal"  means  wide 
reaches  of  specialized  information;  they  follow  a  rigid  prin- 
ciple of  selection  while  we  try  to  tempt  them  with  the  whole 
social  inheritance. 

What  these  students  are  asking  for  is  functional  education. 
To  functionalize  the  curriculum  then  means  to  point  it  defi- 
nitely toward  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  the  major 
human  functions.  To  do  this  in  the  broadest  way  would  be, 
moreover,  the  most  genuinely  liberalizing  enterprise  to  which 
we  could  set  our  hand. 

Punch  Out  the  Partitions 

Third :  The  third  major  operation  is  to  obliterate  depart- 
mental lines  in  prescribed  work  for  graduation.  Instead  of 
49  water  tight  departments  with  no  circulatory  system  be- 
tween them,  set  up  five  functional  divisions  corresponding  to 
the  life  functions  just  enumerated.  Build"  a  new  kind  of 
course  around  these  problems.  A  prospectus  of  such  a  curri- 
culum would  look  something  like  this : 

DIVISION  I.      HOME  LIFE 

Aim:  To  assemble  all  information  which  will  contribute 
to  the  permanency  and  happiness  of  the  home  as^a  human 
institution;  and  to  establish  right  ideals  and  attitudes  re- 
specting this  function  of  life. 

DIVISION  II.     THE  VOCATION 

Aim:  To  give  each  student  the  best  available  service  in 
the  nature  of  vocational  guidance;  to  give  him  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  personal  and  social  function  of  work;  to  trace 
the  reason  for  the  division  of  labor  and  to  analyze  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  main  divisions  of  specialization;  to  lay  out 
the  basic  principles  upon  which  the  work  of  the  world  is 
being  done;  to  analyze  the  chief  economic  maladjustments 
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of  the  present;  and  to  show  the  direction  that  vocational 
ethics  must  take  in  order  to  equalize  economic  opportunity. 

DIVISION   III.      CITIZENSHIP 

Aim :  To  review  the  reasons  why  social  attitudes  are  so 
much  more  significant  now  than  formerly  (e.  g.  rapid  com- 
munication, congestion  in  cities,  etc.)  ;  to  show  what  knowl- 
edge and  attitudes  are  requisite  for  good  citizenship;  to 
examine  the  methods  of  social  control  and  discover  those 
which  do  not  violate  personality. 

DIVISION    IV.      AVOCATION,   AMUSEMENT   AND    RECREATION 

Aim :  To  examine  the  psychological,  social  and  ethical  basis 
of  play;  to  show  the  crucial  relation  between  the  use  of 
leisure  and  personal  development;  to  appraise  the  social 
institutions  which  capitalize  the  play  impulse;  to  open  up 
the  whole  field  of  the  fine  arts — music,  painting,  literature — 
for  enjoyment  and  as  possible  avocations. 

DIVISION  V.      LIFE  PHILOSOPHY 

Aim :  To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  historical  and 
scientific  methods  to  dogmatism  and  authority;  to  examine 
the  natural  order  for  evidences  of  a  ideological  principle ; 
to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  world  religions  for  the 
highest  system  of  values ;  to  build  a  faith  that  personal 
ideals  can  be  realized  and  that  in  striving  for  them  one  has 
placed  oneself  in  harmony  with  the  supreme  personality  of 
the  universe,  and  that  this  is  religion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  divisions  here  suggested  cut 
horizontally  across  the  usual  departments  which  stand  as 
vertical  systems  with  solid  partitions  between.  The  solution 
of  the  problems  in  Division  I — Home  Life,  for  example,  will 
require  material  from  the  departments  of  biology,  physiol- 
ogy, psychology,  sociology,  economics,  ethics,  religion,  physics, 
chemistry,  household  arts  and  science.  Every  single  depart- 
ment that  has  a  legitimate  place  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
will  be  called  upon  for  its  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
functional  problems  in  one  or  more  of  these  divisions.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  is  a  rational  basis  for  determining  the 
legitimacy  of  a  department  in  a  liberal  college. 

Of  course  there  are  not  wanting  those  conservatives  who 
will  rise  up  and  say  that  the  point  of  view  is  not  sound ;  that 
what  "we  need  is  a  renaissance  of  culture,  of  intellectuality 
and  true  scholarship ;  that  we  have  already  sold  our  souls  for 
the  practical  and  the  utilitarian.  Then  brand  the  program  as 
visionary  and  impractical.  The  ordinary  faculty  men  will 
cry  out  in  anguish  that  it  will  wreck  the  whole  works;  that 
it  will  play  havoc  with  all  the  faculty  rules  and  requirements ; 
that  you  cannot  do  it  without  destroying  the  balance  of  power 
between  mathematics  and  philosophy,  natural  science  and 
language,  history  and  literature. 

For  Orientation 

This  school  year  there  are  among  the  168  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  which  are  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  approximately  sixty  institutions  that 
are  giving  "orientation"  courses.  When  they  first  appeared, 
less  than  five  years  ago,  these  orientation  courses  were,  many 
of  them,  very  superficial.  The  aim  was  to  acquaint  students 
with  campus  geography,  local  college  history  and  traditions, 
university  procedure  and  the  like.  But  shortly  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  idea  of  orientation  to  the  larger  social  field 
took  hold  of  the  imagination,  so  that  at  present  the  general 
tendency  is  toward  the  development  of  serious  and  substantial 
courses  in  Contemporary  Civilization,  Problems  of  Citizen- 
ship, Evolution,  Reflective  Thinking,  Insistent  Problems  of 
Today,  and  the  like.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  several  aims  in 
these  courses  are  essentially  functional ;  they  are  driving  at  a 
solution  of  personal  and  social  issues.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  their  functional  nature  is  directly  responsible  for  the 


wide-spread  favor  with  which  they  have  been  received  by 
students  and  faculty  wherever  they  have  been  intelligently 
administered. 

What  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  functionalize  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  is  in  essence  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  orientation.  This  requires  further 
analysis  of  the  fundamental  life  functions;  preparation  of 
suitable  outlines,  syllabi,  and  text  books;  the  rearing  of  a 
generation  of  faculty  men  with  sufficiently  broad  outlook 
and  training  to  handle  the  inter-departmental  material 
which  must  make  up  such  a  course;  the  revamping  of 
graduation  requirements ;  a  simplification  of  the  curriculum 
about  the  orientation  course  as  the  core  of  the  educative 
process ;  a  conscious  pointing_  of  the  orientation  course  to- 
wards the  solution  of  life  problems  such  as  those  listed 
above.  Altogether  these  and  other  problems  fall  into  three 
main  classes :  problems  of  aim ;  problems  of  method ;  and 
problems  of  administration.  They  are  difficult,  but  they  are 
not  insoluble.  JOSEPH  HERSCHEL  COFFIN 

Do  We  Want  World  Minds? 

The  author  of  this  article,  Madame  Scheu-Riesz, 
is  one  of  the  potent  forces  in  her  native  Vienna,  today. 
She  has  been  working  for  years  toward  one  clear  goal; 
she  would  drive  chauvinist  ideals  and  the  books  that 
•  carry  chauvinism  out  of  the  bounds  of  civilization;  and 
she  would  substitute  therefor  human  ideals  and  the 
books  that  carry  such  ideals.  H.  G.  Wells  has  suggested 
that  world  history,  written  by  international  committees 
of  scholars,  should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  everywhere. 
Madame  Scheu-Riesz  would  go  further  and  have  the 
children  of  all  nations  given  access  to  all  the  world's 
great  literature.  Madame  Scheu-Riesz  is  not  a  prop- 
agandist. She  was  instrumental,  first  of  all,  in  getting 
just  this  thing  done  in  Vienna.  She  hung  on  the  coat- 
tails  of  officialdom  until  orders  were  given  that  no 
more  of  the  old  monarchist  and  militarist  school  books 
should  be  printed.  She  has  been  instrumental  in  get- 
ting tu'o  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  the  world's  best 
literature  published  in  Austria  in  editions  that  all  chil- 
dren can  afford.  The  illustrations  that  accompany  this 
article  are  taken  from  one  of  these  volumes.  The 
silhouettes  are  by  H.  Mandl. 

COMING  from  the  metropolis  of  psychoanalysis,  I  had 
better  confess  that  I  have  a  complex.  At  the  age 
of  nine  I  had  a  dreadful  nightmare:  I  imagined  that  a  time 
might  come  when  I  should  have  finished  reading  all  the  exist- 
ing books.  This  thought  seemed  to  take  away  from  me  all 
attraction  from  this  world ;  after  pangs  of  utter  despair  I 
made  a  saving  resolution :  if  there  were  no  more  books  for 
me  to  read,  I  should  myself  start  writing  new  ones. 

I  suppose  everyone's  life  is  modified  by  the  special  hunger 
of  his  childhood.  I  who  have  never  known  physical  hunger 
feel  more  sympathy  with  those  who  have  never  known 
enough  books  than  with  those  who  have  not  enough  bread. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  all  my  life  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  I  ought  to  help  those  who  have  no  books.  When  I 
was  eighteen,  I  read  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies;  soon  there- 
after, I  went  to  England  for  the  first  time  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  Penny  Booklets,  then  edited  by  William  T.  Stead. 
These  booklets  which  he  called  Books  for  the  Bairns  seemed 
to  me  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  even  the  poor- 
est child  might  come  to  own  some  books.  I  went  back  to 
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JANUARY 

Dear  Mr.  Winter,  your  time  hat  expired  • 
Tour  face  is  -wrinkled,  your  arms  seem  tired. 


MARCH 

The  farmer  has  been  at  work  since  morn, 
Ploughing  the  field  that  v:!Il  give  us  corn. 


MAT 

Cherry   blossoms    rich    and   gay 
Spread  a  carpet  for  King  May. 


the  continent  absolutely  resolved  to  make  some  publisher 
in  Germany  or  Austria  bring  out  inexpensive  books  picked 
from  the  best  literature  of  the  world.  But  while  I  fought 
the  universal  idea  of  publishers  that  books  ought  to  be  ex- 
pensive, years  passed  by;  till  I  at  last  got  one  to  believe 
in  the  plan  and  start  with  a  few  little  volumes  of  folklore 
and  poetry  of  different  nations.  This  man  was  a  German 
ofhcer  and  he  fought  in  the  German  army.  Yet  every  year 
I  made  him  publish  books  of  "enemy  alien"  classics;  and 
while  the  soldiers  were  fighting,  I  found  out  that  some  of 
the  best  teachers  in  my  own  city  were  using  Alice  in  Won- 
derland as  a  school  reader. 

After  some  time  some  teachers  got  me  to  go  into  their 
school  readers,  which  they  thought  were  abominable.  I 
studied  a  great  many  of  the  books  generally  used  for  teach- 
ing and  practicing  the  art  and  technic  of  reading  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  I  made  some  very  striking  dis- 
coveries. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  how  scientists  are  at  work 
inventing  and  preparing  new  sorts  of  poison  gas.  They 
have,  it  seems,  already  succeeded  in  producing  some  that 
will  turn  men  into  idiots  and  lunatics.  This  wonderful  in- 
vention does  not  seem  so  new  to  me  after  all.  Some  such 
poison  has  been  infused  into  the  minds  of  young  children 
for  decades.  The  only  difference  was  that  each  nation,  in- 
stead of  applying  it  to  their  neighbors  and  enemies,  used 
it  on  their  own  offspring.  I  have  found  both  types  of  poison 
in  these  school-readers:  some  that  turns  children  into  idiots 
and  some  that  turns  them  into  lunatics.  My  own  country 
has  preferred  the  idiot  type,  while  Germany  and  France 
ran  a  close  race  using  the  lunatic  type. 

My  own  country,  after  the  revolution,  did  away  with  its 
silly  old  readers.  Germany  is  getting  rid  of  its  chauvinist 
ones ;  in  France,  the  teachers  complain  that  new  readers  are 
still  being  published  with  stories  of  war  cruelties  and  with 
propaganda  of  hate  in  them.  The  teachers  long  to  throw 
these  carriers  of  poison  into  the  fire. 

My  book-complex  makes  me  see  a  wonderful  chance  just 
now  to  supply  every  living  child  with  a  library  of  its  own. 
If  all  the  civilized  nations  could  make  a  pact  that  they 
would  burn  their  silly  narrow-minded,  or  dangerously  na- 
tionalist school-readers,  and  replace  them  with  a  series  of 
world-classics  and  modern  authors,  using  these  as  the  means 
of  teaching  and  practicing  reading  at  school,  then  the  chan- 
nels that  have  been  used  to  excite  hatred,  provincial  egotism 


and  the  spirit  of  war  could  be  used  to  stir  the  minds  and 
souls  of  our  children  to  a  love  of  beauty,  to  understanding 
and  good  will. 

The  test  of  the  books  that  may  properly  be  placed  in  the 
hand's  of  children  will  be  something  like  Ruskin's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Book  for  All  Time: 

The  author  has  something  to  say  which  he  perceives  to  be 
true  and  useful  or  helpfully  beautiful.  So  far  as  he  knows, 
no  one  else  can  say  it.  He  is  bound  to  say  it,  clearly  and  melo- 
diously, if  he  may;  in  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds  this  the 
thing,  or  the  group  of  things,  manifest  to  him;  this,  the  piece 
of  true  knowledge,  or  insight  which  his  share  of  sunshine  and 
earth  has  permitted  him  to  seize.  He  would  fain  set  it  down 
forever;  engrave  it  on  a  rock,  if  he  could,  saying:  "This  is 
the  best  of  me;  for  the  rest  I  ate  and  drank,  and  slept,  loved 
and  hated  like  another;  my  life  was  as  the  vapor,  and  is  not; 
but  this  I  saw  and  knew:  this,  if  anything  of  mine,  is  worth 
your  memory." 

Such  books  have  been  written  by  the  great  men  and 
women  of  all  nations  and  ages.  Why  not  pool  them  and 
print  them  in  cheap  editions,  and  strew  the  world  with 
them?  We  can  make  them  accessible  by  the  thousands  and 
give  teachers  all  over  the  world  perfect  freedom  of  choice 
among  a  great  library  of  the  world's  best  books.  This 
would  mean  a  liberal  education  for  both  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils  of  mankind.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  be  taught 
reading;  but  this  art  of  reading  is  of  little  value  as  long 
as  a  child  has  not  the  books  that  make  reading  worth 
while.  It  would  be  easy  through  the  elementary  schools 
to  secure  to  each  child  at  least  ten  books  each  year  to 
keep  as  his  very  own.  The  books  might  be  small  and 
cheap ;  but  they  would  contain  the  best  literature,  selected 
out  of  the  master-pieces  of  all  times  and  nations.  The  child 
upon  leaving  school  would  then  own  nearly  a  hundred  books 
of  world-literature. 

Thomas  Hardy  says  that  there  is  but  one  hope  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind:  the  exchange  of  international 
thought.  Let  us  use  those  fine  channels  of  intellectual 
life,  the  schools,  in  this  exchange;  let  us  infuse,  not  the 
gas  that  makes  idiots  or  lunatics,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
world's  great  poets,  thinkers,  creators,  as  that  spirit  is  re- 
vealed in  their  best  books!  Let  us  make  the  creative  inindi 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations  the  teachers  and  educators  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  children !  They  will  best  prepare  us 
and  our  children  for  that  creative  service  on  which  the  life 
and  happiness  of  the  human  race  depends. 

HELENE  SCHEU-RIESZ 


HE ^  L  T  H 


For  Health  in  Industry 


ON  the  successful  experiment  in  the  rebuilding  of 
child  health  in  Indianapolis  schools  by  the  ap- 
plication  of   modern   child  nutrition   programs 
to    each    student,    executives    of    the    Marion 
County   Tuberculosis    Association    (Indianapolis,    Indiana) 
determined  some  months  ago  to  base  a  similar  experimental 
program  in  business  and  industry.     The  beginnings  neces- 
sarily were  small  but  results  already  are  showing  definitely 
that  the  theory  of  health  rebuilding  through  nutrition  meth- 
ods will  work  out  in   practice  among  employed   adults  as 
well  as  among  school  children. 

Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson's  well-known  methods  were 
used  by  the  Tuberculosis  Association  in  Indianapolis  as  the 
beginning  of  its  child  nutrition  program.  Several  institutes 
were  held,  enlisting  immediately  the  interest  of  school  author- 
ities, health  authorities  and  parents.  The  experiment,  carried 
on  entirely  by  the  Tuberculosis  Association  for  a  time,  fell 
eventually  into  the  realm  of  established  need  and  the  school 
and  health  authorities  absorbed  the  classes  into  the  general 
educational  program.  More  than  fifty  child  nutrition  classes 
now  are  in  operation  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  has  been  caught  and  held  by  the  rather 
astonishing  improvement  in  health  which  has  followed  the 
march  of  the  nutrition  experts  through  the  schools. 

With  the  experimental  stage  passed  so  far  as  the  school 
child  is  concerned  the  Tuberculosis  Association  turned  to 
the  adults.  That  there  was  a  wide  field  of  need  for  the 
application  of  simple  yet  modern  health  methods  in  industry 
had  been  apparent  for  years  in  Indianapolis,  and  the  Tuber- 
culosis Association  quietly  set  about  the  organization  of 
adult  nutrition  classes  in  several  important  businesses  and 
industries.  To  enlist  the  aid  of  the  executives  was  the 
first  step.  Two  nutrition  classes  among  women  emplo5'es 
were  organized  in  a  large  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
plant  and  classes  also  were  established  among  groups  of 
employes  in  banks,  a  large  hosiery  mill  and  department 
stores.  Experimentation  in  some  of  these  adult  classes  is 
still  under  way  but  there  has  been  time  enough  to  prove 
the  permanent  efficacy  of  the  general  idea.  At  little  actual 
cost  to  the  employer  the  department  of  nutrition  work  in 
industry  would  seem  to  promise  a  correction  of  a  large  part 
of  the  waste  now  involved  through  illness  and  lowered 
efficiency  of  the  workers,  attributable  in  great  part  to  sub- 
normal physical  condition.  Industrial  leaders  in  Indiana 
are  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  the  experiment  and 
several  are  preparing  to  undertake  similar  health-building 
programs  in  plants  heretofore  devoid  of  attention  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  employes. 

Ordinarily  the  entire  scheme  is  kept  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  employe  decides  whether  he  or  she  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  offered  health  program,  which  can  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as  follows: 

i.  Underweight  employes  are  identified  through  medical 
records  of  the  industry's  welfare  department  and  these  persons 


are  reweighed  and  measured  by  experts  employed  by  the 
Tuberculosis  Association  or  by  trained  nutrition  workers  in 
the  employ  of  the  industry.  Employes  found  to  be  10  per  cent 
or  more  underweight  are  considered  eligible  to  the  nutrition 
class. 

2.  A   general   mass    meeting   of   employes   interested   in    the 
health  program  usually  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment.    In  this  meeting  some  carefully  chosen  physician  outlines 
the  general  story  of  good  health  in  industry  and  the  program 
for  the  nutrition  class  is  then  discussed.     Such  workers  as  de- 
sire membership  in  the  class  are  then  selected  from  those  who 
volunteer. 

3.  A  complete  physical  examination,  in  which  modern  nutri- 
tion clinic  programs  are  used,  is  given  each  underweight  em- 
ploye who  decides  to  enroll  in  the  class.     A  diagnosis  of  the 
cause  of  malnutrition  is  made  in  each  case  and  needed  medical 
corrections  are  suggested  to  the  individuals. 

4.  The   nutrition   class   then   meets   once  each   week.     The 
underweights  are  reweighed  and  their  records  graphically  shown 
on   special   weight   charts.     Individual   instruction   is   given   by 
physicians    and    trained    nutrition    workers.      This    instruction 
bears  on  proper  food  habits,  adequate  rest  periods,  elimination 
of  undue  excitement,  and  so  on.     Practical  talks  on  personal 
health,   food  selection   and  similar  matters  are  given   at  each 
meeting   of   the  class. 

5.  Mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  lunches,  usually  consist- 
ing of  some  milk  drink  and  crackers,  are  arranged.     If  prac- 
ticable in  the  business  or  industry,  rest  periods  of  fifteen  min- 
utes or  more  are  set  aside  at  the  noon  hour  for  each  under- 
weight. 

6.  The   experimental   classes   are   kept   in   operation    for   a 
period  of  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  or  even  longer  and  then 
statistics   of   the   progress   of   the   members   of   the   class   were 
gathered  and  studied  with  a  view  to  assisting  further  the  in- 
dividual   or    spreading    the    general    program    more   widely    in 
the  industry  or   business   involved. 

THE  story  of  the  gains  in  weight  and  general  health 
made  by  the  first  group  of  31  women  employes  or- 
ganized into  a  nutrition  class  in  the  plant  of  Eli  Lilly  and 
Company  of  Indianapolis  is  indicative  of  the  wide  oppor- 
tunity existing  in  every  urban  community  in  America.  Of 
the  thirty-one  women  enrolled  in  this  first  class  who  were 
underweight,  twenty-one  of  them — ranging  in  age  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-two  years  of  age — were  from  15  per  cent 
to  32  per  cent  underweight.  The  health-building  program 
to  which  these  women  subscribed  included  a  period  of 
thirteen  weeks.  Definite  changes  in  the  daily  habits  of 
each  member  of  the  class  were  urged,  a  physical  examination 
was  given,  physical  defects  were  corrected  wherever  possible, 
daily  rest  periods  were  provided  and  the  "students"  length- 
ened their  period  of  sleep  at  night  and  in  other  ways  adapted 
themselves  to  new  health  habits.  In  many  instances  their 
food  habits  were  changed  in  large  measure.  A  system  of 
friendly  competition,  wherein  all  members  of  the  class  vied 
with  one  another  in  their  weekly  progress  toward  the  health 
goal,  was  devised. 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty-one  girls  eventually  remaining  in 
the  class  were  found  to  have  each  from  one  to  thrrc  ab- 
normal physical  conditions.  These  included  such  trwibles 
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as  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  carious  teeth,  eye 
strain,  diseased  tonsils,  pyorrhea,  abnormal  heart  and  lung 
conditions,  abnormal  abdominal  conditions,  spinal  curvature 
and  chronic  constipation.  Correction  of  these  conditions  was 
insisted;  upon  wherever  possible.  Establishment  of  milk  lunch 
stations  in  accessible  places  through  the  Lilly  plant  gave 
these  girls  opportunity  to  obtain  mid-morning  and  mid- 
afternoon  lunches  conveniently.  Cots  were  provided  and 
the  Lilly  Company  gave  time  to  each  underweight  for  a 
twenty-minutes  rest  period  each  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  young  women  in  the  class  applied  themselves  earnestly 
in  each  phase  of  the  health  program.  Nine  members  gained 
an  aggregate  of  44.25  pounds  in  the  thirteen-weeks  period. 
These  were  the  members  who  had  been  without  apparent 
physical  defects.  Three  young  women,  in  spite  of  abnormal 
tonsil  and  adenoid  conditions,  gained  a  total  of  12.75  pounds 
in  the  thirteen-weeks  period.  One  member  of  the  class, 
suffering  from  heart  trouble,  showed  a  gain  of  5^4  pounds. 
The  best  gain  in  the  class  was  made  by  a  young  woman 
whose  sole  trouble  apparently  had  been  "faulty  food  and 
health  habits."  Correction  of  these  habits  allowed  her  to 
gain  1 6  pounds  in  the  13  weeks.  An  average  gain  of  4.15 
pounds  was  made  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  led  the  Marion  Count}' 
Tuberculosis  Association  to  organize  another  class  in  the 
same  plant  and  several  men  applied  for  admission.  One  of 
these  men  gained  thirteen  pounds  during  the  class  period  and 
a  young  woman,  36%  pounds  underweight,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  being  given  a  leave-of-absence  in  order  that 
she  might  go  to  bed  for  a  long  rest  period,  gained  more 
than  ii  pounds  in  weight  during  the  period  of  nutritional 
care.  The  latter  gain,  to  quote  her  own  words,  allowed 
her  to  continue  her  work  in  the  plant  "in  better  physical  and 
mental  state  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  years." 


EXECUTIVES  of  the  Lilly  plant,  enthusiastic  over  the 
progress  of  the  experiment,  have  written  letters  to  the 
Tuberculosis  Association  showing  that  department  heads 
throughout  the  plant  are  carefully  watching  those  employes 
who  undertook  the  nutrition  class  program.  Marked  increase 
in  efficiency  in  all  of  these  "students"  is  reported.  Less 
definite  results  have  thus  far  been  summarized  in  the  other 
businesses  and  industries  to  which  the  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion has  carried  this  new  phase  of  its  work  in  community 
work  but  enough  is  shown  to  allow  the  prophecy  to  be 
made  that  each  succeeding  year  will  see  adult  nutritional 
work  emphasized  more  widely  throughout  the  business  world 
in  Indianapolis.  Executives  of  the  Tuberculosis  Association 
are  confident  that  health  in  industry  will  become  as  definite 
a  part  of  the  general  health  program  in  their  community 
as  has  health  in  the  school  room.  They  point  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  nutritional  work  among  college  students  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Emerson  in  various  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  countiy  in  additional  support  of  their  belief 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  malnourished  adult  to  be  brought 
back  to  normal  health  through  simple  modern  methods. 
[See  The  Survey,  Jan.  15,  1926,  p.  478.]  So  impressed 
are  the  friends  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement  in  Indian- 
apolis with  the  future  of  the  health-in-industry  program 
that  the  Tuberculosis  Association  is  setting  aside  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  1926  budget  for  expenditure  on  the 
elaboration  of  this  new  phase  of  its  activities. 

JUNE  GRAY 


A  Three-Way  Study 

TO  diagnose  a  person's  condition  socially  and  econom- 
ically as  well  as  medically  is  the  aim  of  the  experiment 
in  which  the  Tuberculosis  Society  of  Detroit  and  Wayne 
County  is  engaged  at  present.  This  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  a  piece  of  research,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  throw  more  light  on  tuberculosis.  In  this  study  the 
Society  is  endeavoring  to  discover  all  the  unknown  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  a  specific  area,  and,  further,  to  make  an 
intensive  analysis  of  each  case  to  see  what  relation  there 
may  be  between  these  three  phases  of  the  individual's  life. 

An  interesting  set  of  records  has  been  drawn  up  to  cover 
this  trilogy.  There  are  three  separate  sheets,  medical,  social 
and  economic,  for  each  patient.  The  medical  sheet  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  usual  run  of  such  records.  Information  is  se- 
cured regarding  the  patient's  present  health,  his  past  health, 
his  "contact  history,"  or  a  statement  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  from  whom  he  might  have 
contracted  the  disease.  The  institutions,  clinics  or  doctors 
under  whose  care  he  may  have  been  are  listed.  When  these 
facts  have  been  ascertained,  the  doctor  makes  the  physical 
examination.  Then,  after  certain  laboratory  tests  and  per- 
haps a  period  of  observation,  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  made 
and  recommendations  for  his  future  care  are  given. 

In  the  same  way  in  this  experiment,  the  social  worker 
inquires  as  to  the  present  and  past  social  status  of  the  person, 
his  religion,  education,  recreation;  the  nature  of  his  family 
group  and  its  influence  upon  him,  and  the  social  agencies 
which  have  been  interested  in  his  social  welfare.  Then, 
after  certain  social  tests  with  perhaps  a  period  of  observation, 
the  social  worker  makes  a  diagnosis  with  recommendations 
for  the  client's  rehabilitation. 

The  economic  study  follows  the  same  outline:  what  is 
the  person's  present  economic  condition,  what  has  been  his 
past  economic  condition,  what  are  the  contacts  which  have 
influenced  him  financially,  what  relief  agencies  have  known 
him  in  the  past  and  what  have  they  done  with  him?  A  de- 
tailed study  is  made  of  certain  factors  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  directly  dependent  upon  or  which  influence 
his  financial  condition,  such  as  his  job,  his  budget,  the  house 
he  lives  in  and  the  food  he  is  able  to  buy.  An  economic  diag- 
nosis is  then  made  with  recommendations.  Such  a  recom- 
mendation might  be  that  the  family  be  moved  into  another 
house ;  or  that  a  new  job  be  secured  for  the  man ;  or 
perhaps  his  budget  is  not  wisely  worked  out. 

After  this  three-fold  study  with  its  three  diagnoses  have 
been  made,  the  time  of  the  first  breakdown  in  any  one  of 
these  three  channels  is  noted.  Special  studies  are  made 
to  see,  if  possible,  which  type  of  break  apparently  comes  first. 
Did  the  patient  break  down  from  tuberculosis  because  he 
was  improperly  nourished  because  he  did  not  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  the  things  that  he  needed ;  or  did  he  become 
enfeebled  because  of  tuberculosis,  and  then  unable  to  suc- 
ceed at  his  job,  and  thence  obliged  to  take  a  less  remuner- 
ative one? 

A  district  in  the  city  of  Detroit  with  a  population  of 
about  25,000  has  been  selected  as  a  laboratory  in  which 
to  carry  on  this  research  work.  First,  the  entire  city  was 
studied,  and  four  apparently  suitable  areas  were  recommend- 
ed. Then  an  intensive  analysis  was  made  of  these  four  areas. 
The  medical  records  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  reviewed 
and  figures  compiled  to  show  this  mortality  and  morbidity. 
Social  and  economic  information  was  obtained  from  the 
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confidential  exchange.  The  records  of  various  social  agen- 
cies in  the  four  areas  for  the  preceding  ten  years  and  a 
more  intensive  study  made  of  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing. These  data  were  analyzed  to  see  how  much  dependency 
existed  in  each  area,  how  many  chronic  cases  there  were, 
how  many  families  were  seeking  relief  from  the  public 
agencies.  The  aim  was  to  pick  a  fairly  normal  industrial 
district  without  a  disproportionate  amount  of  tuberculosis 
dependency  or  of  other  anti-social  conditions. 

The  Dubois  district  selected  as  a  result  of  this  survey 
is  a  compact  area  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
situated  very  near  the  center  of  the  city.  There  are  no 
tenement  houses  in  it;  for  the  most  part  the  buildings  are 
small  frame  structures.  Many  of  these  small  frame  build- 
ings are  as  crovyded,  however,  as  some  of  the  old  style 
tenement  houses.  The  neighborhood  is  Catholic  and  most 
of  the  life  of  the  district  centers  around  a  large  Catholic 
church,  directly  across  the  street  from  the  Dubois  Health 
Center.  The  parish  priest  is  lending  all  of  his  influence 
toward  making  the  experiment  a  success.  As  an  example 
to  his  parishioners,  he  himself  visited  the  Center  for  an 
examination  and  he  has  discussed  the  plan  of  the  Center 
several  times  in  his  church  meetings.  Arrangements  h"ve 
been  made  to  give  physical  examinations  to  all  of  the  1,700 
children  in  the  parochial  school. 

The  idea  of  this  experiment  was  originated  by  executives 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Society  and  the  Board  of  Health,  who, 
after  formulating  a  plan,  presented  it  to  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund.  The  Community  Fund  agreed  to  finance  it. 
A  governing  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  two 
representatives  of  the  Tuberculosis  Society,  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Health  and  a  representative  from  the 
Community  Union,  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Society  wcs  made  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Dubois  Health  Center.  Other  local  organizations  have 
gladly  offered  their  help  in  its  development.  The  nurses 
are  supplied  by  the  Detroit  Visiting  Nurses  Association. 
Relief  is  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  consultation  with  the  nurses  at  the  Center.  The  hos- 
pitals and  sanatoria  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  cor- 
rection of  defects  and  the  hospitalization  of  patients.  The 
Merrill-Palmer  School  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  spe- 
cial children's  program.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  other  organizations  are  cooperating. 

A  special  piece  of  work  for  children  is  being  carried  on 
as  part  of  the  large  program.  The  first  step  was  made 
when  complete  physical  examinations  were  given  to  one 
hundred  children  and  accurate  diet  records  kept  of  these 
children  for  twenty  weeks.  Forms  were  furnished  which 
the  children  filled  out  every  day  telling  what  foods  they  had 
eaten  at  meals,  and  between  meals.  These  forms  were 
turned  in  once  a  week;  and  each  child  received  ten  cents 
if  the  form  was  properly  filled  out.  The  next  step  is  the 
examination  of  the  1,700  children  in  the  parochial  school 
across  the  street.  Another  larger  diet  study  will  be  made 
at  this  time  with  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers.  The 
children  will  be  asked  to  keep  a  diet  record  for  one  week. 
In  this  way  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
four  hundred  homes  are  having  on  their  tables  in  one 
week's  time. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  formulate  any  findings,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  known  tuberculosis 
cases  in  the  area  has  been  increased  nearly  300  per  cent  in 
a  year  and  a  half's  time.  This  is  not  such  a  big  figure 


as  it  might  seem,  however,  because  the  number  of  known 
cases  had  been  very  small.  The  present  ideals  of  the  direct- 
ing committee  are  to  do  a  qualitative  piece  of  work  rather 
than  a  quantitative.  It  wants  to  ascertain  every  possible 
fact  about  the  known  cases.  It  hopes  to  be  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  these  children  through  a  course  of  years,  to  see 
what  happens  to  them  during  this  period  of  time.  It  hopes 
to  be  able  to  make  some  concrete  deductions  as  to  what  is 
happening,  what  has  happened  and  what  may  happen  to 
families  in  which  there  is  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  If  we 
can  do  this,  it  may  be  possible  to  throw  further  light  on 
the  specific  factors  influencing  the  breakdown  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANGER 

Anticipating  the  Breaking  Point 

T ESSIE  exceeded  even  the  fashions  in  slimness,  but  no 
J  girl  in  the  office  could  rattle  the  typewriter  keys  with 
more  vigorous  accuracy  or  reduce  a  welter  of  filing  baskets 
to  ordered  precision  with  greater  speed  and  thoroughness. 
So  the  office  manager  began  to  wonder  when  she  would 
look  across  the  room  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  *ee 
Jessie  sit  listlessly  for  a  moment,  and  then  pull  herself  and 
her  papers  together  with  an  obvious  effort  and  start  on. 
The  girl  had  missed  no  time  for  illness,  but  certainly  she 
did  not  seem  well.  Hadn't  she  better  go  up  to  the  doctor'i 
office  to  be  looked  over? 

Jessie  went,  and  the  doctor  said  h-mm.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  definitely  wrong,  except  that  she  was  losing  ill- 
spared  pounds  and  was  tired  all  the  time.  There  had  been 
illness  at  home  which  meant  extra  work  after  office  hours, 
and  cheaper  lunches  to  conserve  dimes  for  the  family  treas- 
ury. And  several  late  dances  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  a  bad  cold,  which  had  not  been  quite  bad  enough  to 
keep  her  home  in  bed.  Perhaps  a  few  weeks  would  see  her 
all  right  again — but  perhaps  not.  Better  be  on  the  safe 
side,  the  doctor  argued,  and  get  the  advice  of  a  specialist. 
So  he  sent  her  to  consult  the  Tuberculosis  Advisory  Service 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

Many  such  a  story  as  this  lies  behind  the  card  files  in 
the  office  of  the  Association  which  record  the  almost  five 
years  that  this  Advisory  Service  has  been  in  operation.  That 
service  now  is  subscribed  to  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
banks  in  New  York,  by  department  stores,  chain  restaurant 
companies,  hotel  personnel  departments,  factories  and  the 
like.  It  offers  expert  examination  of  persons  who  are  sus- 
pected of  having  tuberculosis,  with  X-ray,  fluroscopic  ex- 
amination and  laboratory  examination ;  recommendations  as 
to  the  kind  of  treatment,  if  treatment  is  needed,  and  as  to 
the  place  where  it  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  within  the 
patient's  means;  a  friendly  supervision  of  the  patient  who 
must  go  away  for  care,  with  regular  monthly  reports  on  his 
progress  to  the  physician  or  personnel  director  of  the  firm 
which  referred  him,  and  with  periodic  re-examinations  after 
his  return  if  they  seem  desirable ;  and  help  in  finding  a  new 
job  when  he  comes  back  if  he  cannot  go  back  to  the  old 
one.  It  acts  for  the  plant  or  company  physician  as  the 
specialist  acts  for  the  private  doctor. 

This  service  the  Association  sells  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  year  per  individual  served,  or  on  a  group  plan 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  number  of  employes  covered 
and  entitling  the  subscribing  company  to  send  any  number 
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of  patients.  This  is  preferable  since  under  such  a  blanket 
arrangement  more  people  are  likely  to  be  referred  and  more 
often  the  patients  come  to  the  specialist  at  the  time  when 
careful  advice  as  to  rest  and  food  may  avert  a  threatened 
breakdown,  or  when,  if  there  actually  is  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion, it  may  be  arrested  by  a  short  period  of  treatment.  The 
Service  urges  that  all  persons  who  have  had  a  serious  ill- 
ness, especially  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  influenza,  or  the  like, 
be  referred  for  examination  and  advice  on  or  before  return- 
ing to  work,  to  learn  how  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  second 
and  more  serious  illness.  Even  if  the  finding  is  negative, 
as  often,  of  course,  it  will  be,  the  patient  has  the  advantage 
of  a  thorough  physical  examination  with  its  attendant  educa- 
tion in  better  health  habits. 

Such  a  case  as  that  of  Jessie  offers  a  bright  outlook. 
Tuberculosis,  caught  early,  is  one  of  the  most  easily  curable 
of  serious  diseases.  Yet  once  an  active  infection  is  started, 
each  month's  delay  in  treatment  calls  for  more  than  its 
corresponding  return  in  the  time  which  must  be  spent  in 
cure.  Even  between  the  annual  examinations  which  many 
progressive  firms  require  of  their  employes,  there  is  time 
for  much  damage  to  be  done. 

In  the  graphs  which  chart  the  tides  of  tuberculosis  there 
are  two  upstanding  waves.  The  first  records  the  deaths 
of  the  very  young,  children  under  five.  That  record  has 
been  cut  tremendously  by  the  recent  requirements  of  milk 
pasteurization,  ruling  out  infection  with  bovine  tuberculosis, 
and  by  education  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  babies  away 
from  sick  persons  of  all  kinds.  The  second  peak  starts  in 
the  teens — earlier  in  girls  than  in  boys — and  lasts  through 
the  years  of  early  middle  life  when  strain  and  family 
responsibility  are  ordinarily  at  their  maximum.  For  both 
men  and  women  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis occur  in  the  twenties.  Among  women  this  period 
of  high  mortality  occurs  chiefly  between  15  and  30;  after 
30  the  number  of  deaths  fall  off  rapidly.  It  coincides  with 
the  years  when  the  bearing  and  raising  of  children  put 
their  greatest  strain  upon  the  mother.  In  men  the  high 
rate  continues  until  past  40,  probably  reflecting  the  burden 
of  industrial  life  during  the  years  when  the  demands  for 
fair.ily  support 
are  heaviest. 

A  glance  at  the 
charts  which  re- 
cord these  facts 
explains  why  the 
problem  of  tuber- 
culosis in  indus- 
try is  a  strategic 
point  of  attack 
against  the  dis- 
ease. Young  girls 
ordinarily  enter 
offices  and  facto- 
ries at  just  the 
years  when  this 
kind  of  a  break- 
down is  most 
likely  and  when 
they  have  had 
comparatively  lit- 
tle experience  in 
fitting  together 
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From  the   bulletin   of  the   New   York   Tuberculosis 
and   Health   Association 

ENGLAND  AND  WAIJtS,   I92J,   MALE   AND  FEMALE 
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the  demand  of  work  and  play  to  make  a  satisfying  yet  bal- 
anced schedule  of  life;  men  run  the  greatest  risk  of  lighting 
up  a  tuberculosis  infection  at  the  time  when  their  value  to 
their  employers  and  to  their  families  is  at  its  height.  Hence 
the  special  urgency  of  detecting  the  disease  at  so  early  a 
period  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  specialist  is  a  necessity. 

At  present  the  Tuberculosis  Advisory  Service  of  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  covers  a  group 
of  employers  whose  payrolls  total  about  30,000  persons — the 
population  of  a  good-sized  town.  A  small  number  of  private 
physicians  also  make  use  of  it  regularly  for  their  patients  of 
small  means  who  otherwise  could  not  consult  a  specialist. 
During  the  period  of  its  work,  some  1,600  persons  have  been 
examined,  of  whom  more  than  a  quarter  have  gone  through 
a  period  of  institutional  care  for  from '  two  months  to  a 
year,  and  have  returned  to  work  for  their  former  employer 
with  the  assurance  of  the  Association  that  it  was  quite  safe 
for  them  to  do  so.  In  the  main  the  employers  have  financed 
the  cost  of  the  cure,  by  keeping  their  employe  on  the  salary 
roll,  so  that  he,  knowing  his  family  to  be  cared  for  and  his 
future  assured,  was  free  to  get  well  with  the  least  possible 
worry. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Association,  it  is  all- 
important  to  keep  the  link  between  employer  and  patient 
unbroken.  The  incentive  provided  by  the  assurance  that  a 
firm  is  interested  enough  to  invest  money  on  his  behalf,  or 
just  to  promise  him  a  job  back,  steers  the  patient  through 
many  periods  of  impatience  and  discouragement.  After  the 
idleness  of  sanatorium  life  it  is  easier  to  go  back  to  a 
familiar  piece  of  work  than  to  try  something  new,  among 
strangers,  at  a  time  when  strength  and  energy  are  at  a 
low  ebb. 

Naturally  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  service  as  this 
depends  in  part  upon  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
company  physicians  and  personnel  workers  and  the  foremen 
and  forewomen  who  first  see  that  Miss  Smith  looks  run 
down,  or  notice  that  Mr.  Jones  has  a  cough  that  has  hung 
on  for  several  weeks.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  patient's  family  doctor 
as  well.  When  doctors  disagree,  there  is  a  tough  nut  to 
be  cracked.  There  was  Millie,  who  worked  for  a  company 
with  a  most  admirable  and  detailed  health  service.  They 
sent  her  to  the  specialist  when  she  was  not  well,  and 
laboratory  tests  showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  she  had  early 
tuberculosis.  But  her  family  doctor  said  that  that  was  all 
tosh,  and  she  would  soon  be  over  her  bronchitis.  In  this 
case  the  employer  has  one  method  of  enforcing  public  health 
which  no  private  agency  could  offer.  He  gave  Millie  thf 
choice  of  staying  on  the  payroll  and  going  to  a  sanatorium 
for  treatment,  or  giving  up  her  job.  She  has  not  yet  decided 
— but  the  chances  are  that  this  particular  bit  of  administra- 
tive organization  will  be  the  means  of  saving  her  health 
and  possibly  her  life. 

This  Advisory  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
Association,  started  as  a  test  of  the  possibility  of  doing 
preventive  work  in  a  field  where  it  was  most  needed,  has 
proved  that  it  is  possible  at  a  moderate  cost  to  provide  for 
large  groups  of  people  the  expert  diagnostic  and  consultant 
service  which  has  been  proved  so  effective  at  Framingham 
and  in  other  demonstrations  of  work  against  tuberculosis. 
More  than  that,  it  is  possible  to  offer  this  service  as  an 
investment  which  any  progressive  employer  may  find 
justified.  M.  R. 
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A  New  Handle  for  Home  Work 
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OMEWORK  in  tenements  has  been  described 
as  "the  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  every  in- 
dustrial state."  So  far,  no  adequate  means 
of  preventing  the  exploitation  of  workers, 
the  low  wages,  night  work,  illegal  employment  of  children, 
over-fatigue  and  bad  working  conditions  inherent  in  the 
home  work  system  itself  have  been  found.  The  administra- 
tive machinery  necessary  for  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  the  thousands  of  homes  where  home  work  is  carried  on 
would  be  so  large  and  so  cumbersome  as  to  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  As  Nelle  Schwartz,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Women  and  Children,  New  York  Department  of  Labor, 
recently  pointed  out,  "100  per  cent  enforcement  (of  the  law 
regulating  home  work)  can  never  be  achieved  in  this  state 
unless  an  inspector  sits  on  the  doorstep  of  every  tenement 
twenty-four  hours  a  day."  (See  The  Survey,  Jan.  15,  1926, 
p.  499.)  'But  it  is  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  welfare  that  the  women  who  do  home  work  be 
protected  against  exploitation,  that  the  public  be  protected 
from  goods  made  under  unsanitary  conditions,  and  that  the 
illegal  employment  of  young  children  be  made  impossible. 
This  problem  is  being  attacked  from  a  new  angle  by  Penn- 
sylvania's State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  of 
which  R.  H.  Lansburgh  is  secretary.  Under  the  direction 
of  Charlotte  E.  Carr,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry is  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  homework  is  a 
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problem  not  only  of  state  administration  but  also  of  in- 
dustrial management. 

Fundamentally,  this  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Beatrice 
Webb,  after  her  investigation  of  home  work  in  the  London 
slums : 

I  have  been  led  by  the  insinuating  logic  of  facts  again  and 
again  to  the  one  central  idea  ...  an  idea  which  has  loomed 
larger  and  larger  with  a  closer  and  more  personal  study  of  the 
suffering  and  degradation  of  the  workers — an  idea  which  I 
believe  to  be  embodied  in  all  the  labor  legislation  of  this  century: 
the  responsibility  under  the  capitalistic  system  of  private 
property,  of  all  employers  for  the  welfare  of  their  workers, 
of  all  property  owners  for  the  use  of  their  property.  [See  The 
Survey,  March  I,  page  622.] 

The  seriousness  of  the  homework  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  brought  out  by  a  study  made  in  1924  by  the  de- 
partment, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  Public  Education  and  Child 
Labor  Associations  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee.  The  study,  according  to  Miss  Carr, 

re-emphasized  the  health  hazards  of  homework  and  showed  up 
the  prevalence  of  child  labor.  .  .  .  This  report  .  .  .  gives  the 
astonishing  information  that  in  some  industries  giving  out 
home  work  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  homes  had  child 
labor.  In  no  industry  were  less  than  23  per  cent  of  the  homes 
without  child  labor,  and  for  the  industries  as  a  whole,  41  per 
cent  of  the  homes  had  children  who  were  illegally  employed. 
The  length  of  time  the  children  worked  could  not  be  accurately 
gauged,  but  a  third  were  reported  as  working  after  eight 
o'clock  at  night  and  slightly  more  than  a  third  worked  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  These  children  were  all  under  16; 
82  per  cent  of  them  were  under  14,  15  per  cent  were  under 
8,  and  6  per  cent  under  six  years  of  age. 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  indictment  of  home  work  that 
in  October,  1925,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
promulgated  a  series  of  regulations  which  make  industry  it- 
self responsible  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  homework 
is  done.  The  stated  purpose  of  these  regulations  is: 

To  set  forth  rules  to  safeguard  the  life,  limb  and  health 
of  workers  who  engage  in  industrial  home  work; 

To  place  the  responsibility  of  complying  with  the  regulations 
upon  both  the  employer  and  employe. 

Like  most  measures  governing  homework,  these  regula- 
tions declare  that  the  work  shall  be  done  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions, that  it  shall  not  be  done  by  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  nor  by  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
without  an  employment  certificate,  and  also  forbids  night- 
work  by  women. 

Pennsylvania   further  requires  that: 

Every  employer  who  gives  out  homework  must  be  licensed 
by  the  state  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Not  the 
tenement  house  owner  or  the  worker  but  the  employer  must 
secure  the  state's  sanction  before  he  can  give  out  homework. 

Every  employer  must  file  quarterly  a  complete  list  of  his 
homeworkers. 

All  goods  sent  into  homes  must  be  tagged  for  identification 
with  a  label  which  has  been  registered  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 
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The  employer  must  appoint  a  legal  representative  in  each 
home  who,  together  with  the  employer,  is  responsible  for  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done. 

The  employer  is  the  one  person  who  holds  an  effective 
weapon  over  the  homeworkers  themselves.  A  state  inspector 
can  instruct,  warn,  threaten,  or  occasionally  fine,  but  the 
employer  can  give  out  or  withhold  work,  and  no  official 
red  tape  is  involved  in  the  use  of  his  weapon.  For  instance, 
an  investigator  for  the  Pennsylvania  bureau  asked  one  woman 
whether  she  did  homework.  The  woman  explained,  "Oh, 
my  little  girl  does  tags.  She  has  a  nice  little  business  of 
her  own."  The  little  girl  was  thirteen  years  old.  There 
were  two  younger  children,  five  and  six,  who  "helped"  under 
such  a  state  of  tyranny  as  a  little  child  endures  only  at  the 
hands  of  an  older  child.  This  situation  was  reported  directly 
to  the  employer.  It  was  remedied  by  his  refusal  to  send 
any  more  work  to  that  home. 

Having  issued  the  rulings  which  make  the  employer  as  re- 
sponsible for  conditions  under  which  work  is  done  in  the  home 
as  in  the  factory,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  experimenting 
with  various  methods  for  administering  the  regulations. 

In  factory  inspection,  the  trained  factory  inspector  who 
finds  a  dirty  and  disorderly  establishment  does  not  stop  with 
ordering  a  general  "clean  up."  He  asks  about  the  existing 
organization  for  cleaning;  and  when  it  develops,  as  it  does 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  employer  has  made  no 
provisions  for  regular  and  systematic  cleaning,  the  inspector 
will  help  the  employer  work  out  a  system  for  keeping  the 
premises  in  sanitary  condition.  Almost  invariably  the  in- 
spector is  able  to  "sell"  his  idea  of  sanitation  because  the 
employer  has  failed  to  obey  the  regulations  through  ignor- 
ance rather  than  through  a  wilful  desire  to  fall  below  the 
standards  of  the  state. 

It  is  exactly  these  methods  that  the  Department  is  now 
trying  to  apply  to  the  administration  of  the  new  homework 
regulations.  Miss  Carr  reports  that 

We  are  finding  the  employer  exceptional  who,  once  the  idea 
is  presented  to  him,  will  not  develop  some  scheme  for  the  super- 
vision of  his  home  work.  Our  problem  is  in  the  working  out 
of  methods  of  supervision.  Here  we  have  but  little  precedent 
to  go  by,  for  supervision  of  home  work  by  employers  has  previ- 
ously been  practically  unheard  of.  Each  employer  is  working 
out  the  system  of  supervision  which  is  best  suited  to  his  needs. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  systems  will  vary  with  the  industry, 
the  locality  and  the  number  of  workers  involved.  The  Depart- 
ment is  making  a  careful  study  of  each  method  to  determine 
its  efficacy  and  though  our  experiment  is  too  new  to  bring  us 
anywhere  near  to  Mrs.  Gilbreth's  One  Best  Way,  already 
we  believe  we  have  found  certain  methods  of  procedure,  rela- 
tivly  inexpensive  and  wholly  practical,  which  will  give  the 
employer  a  guarantee  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  work 
is  done. 

In  general,  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren tries  to  have  an  employer  begin  the  regulation  of  the 
work  done  for  him  outside  his  factory  by  the  appointment  of 
a  supervisor  of  homework.  In  the  case  of  large  concerns,  this 
is  frequently  a  full-time  job.  The  supervisor  visits  each 
home  where  work  is  done,  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  discover  the  possibility  of 
child  labor  in  the  home,  to  impress  upon  the  mother  the 
illegality  of  child  labor  and  to  warn  her  that  she  cannot 
obtain  homework  if  she  violates  the  law  in  getting  the  work 
done.  At  this  visit,  the  legal  representative  in  the  home  is 
appointed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  good  business  and  good  psy- 
chology, this  representative  is  usually  asked  to  sign  a  state- 


ment showing  his  knowledge  of  the  homework  regulations 
and  his  intention  of  observing  them. 

Supplementing  the  personal  visit  by  the  supervisor,  many 
employers  send  to  their  homeworkers  information  about  the 
homework  ruling,  printed  in  the  language  they  speak. 

Following  the  personal  instruction  of  the  workers,  the 
next  responsibility  of  the  homework  supervisor  is  the  or- 
ganization of  the  distribution  and  collection  of  material  so 
that  child  labor  and  night  work  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
automatically  eliminated. 

For  instance,  one  employer,  who  had  been  for  the  first 
time  made  to  realize  his  responsibility  for  the  conditions 
under  which  his  outside  work  was  done,  discovered  that  the 
work  was  being  distributed  late  in  the  afternoon  and  col- 
lected early  in  the  morning.  This,  of  course,  directly  en- 
couraged both  child  labor  and  night  work.  He  immediately 
reversed  his  system,  sending  out  the  material  in  the  morn- 
ing and  having  it  called  for  in  the  afternoon. 

By  a  similar  plan,  a  tobacco  manufacturer  has  greatly 
reduced  child  labor  in  his  homes.  He  requires  that  all 
material  be  given  out  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
returned  before  six,  and  by  this  rule  he  is  assured  that  the 
material  is  in  the  home  only  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
children  return  from  school. 

Another-  employer  worked  out  a  system  of  checking  in- 
coming goods.  He  found  that  one  woman  always  came 
about  five  for  material  and  returned  it  by  eight  the  next 
morning.  It  was  obvious  that  she  was  working  long  hours 
at  night.  She  was  directed  to  get  her  work  in  the  morning 
and  return  it  the  same  evening,  making  her  hours  of  work 
come  within  the  homework  ruling. 

In  a  community  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  where  screw 
wrapping  is  done  in  the  homes,  the  newly  appointed  home- 
work supervisor  of  the  leading  employer  of  homeworkers 
discovered  that  his  material  was  purposely  given  out  at 
five  in  the  evening,  that  children  were  sent  for  it,  and  often 
carried  the  heavy  boxes  more  than  a  mile  to  their  homes 
and  that  children  of  five  were  frequently  kept  up  beyond 
their  normal  bedtime  to  help  finish  the  work.  The  home- 
work of  this  firm  was  completely  reorganized.  A  truck  now 
delivers  material  in  the  mornings  and  collects  it  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  child  labor  and  night  work  are  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  regulations  by  personal  inter- 
view and  printed  instructions  and  regulating  the  outgo  and 
income  of  goods,  a  third  method  of  regulating  homework  by 
a  systematic  record  of  volume  of  work  in  relation  to  the 
capacity  of  the  family  group  has  been  evolved  by  a  number 
of  employers.  This  is  usually  a  card  index  record,  giving 
the  daily  or  weekly  production  of  the  family  group.  If  the 
production  leaps  suddenly  above  the  average,  the  homework 
supervisor  should  immediately  investigate  the  situation.  Fre- 
quently it  is  found  that  some  member  of  the  family,  tempo- 
rarily unemployed,  is  doing  homework.  But  it  may  mean,  as  in 
one  case  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Women 
and  Children,  that  the  whole  family  is  quarantined  for  con- 
tagious disease  and  that  six  children,  illegally  employed,  are 
working  on  material  which  will  leave  that  home  carrying 
communicable  germs. 

The  good  results,  from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  ob- 
tained by  a  sincere  attempt  so  to  regulate  homework  as  to 
eliminate  child  labor,  were  described  in  a  recent  address  by 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Coleman,  superintendent  of  homework  for  the 
Denney  Tag  Company  of  West  Chester: 
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When  there  first  came  to  light  the  new  regulation  for  home- 
workers  the  company  was  discouraged  and  felt  that  their 
work  would  surely  be  greatly  interfered  with.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  proven  not  to  be  the  case. 

'  In  the  first  place,  we  found  we  had  not  as  many  under-age 
workers  as  we  had  supposed.  Many  mothers  said,  "Oh,  the 
boy  didn't  do  many  tags,"  or  "I  did  practically  all  of  them 
anyway."  In  most  cases  they  would  seem  satisfied  to  take 
over  all  the  work  and  relieve  the  children  as  requested.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  if  we  were  losing  in  actual  numbers,  we  were  at 
the  same  time  ridding  ourselves  of  the  careless  and  slovenly 
workmanship  which  child  labor  invariably  carries  with  it.  ... 
When  children  were  permitted  to  do  the  work  there  was  much 
badly  done,  several  tags  being  on  one  wire,  strings  not  properly 
looped  or  knotted  and  such  practices  which  cost  much  time 
and  trouble  after  being  returned  to  the  factory.  .  .  . 

In  October  in  a  family  where  there  are  four  children  it  was 
found  these  under-age  children  were  the  only  workers.  Hence 
they  were  refused  more  work.  A  few  days  ago  the  children 
got  tags  again  in  their  mother's  name.  But  that  day  I  was 
there  again  and  the  mother  explained  that  the  children  wanted 
to  do  some  to  make  Christmas  money,  and  that  she  herself 
hadn't  time  to  do  tags.  She  thought  maybe  it  wouldn't  matter 
— just  a  few  for  a  little  while — but  she  understands  now  that 
it  does  matter  and  that  we  are  in  earnest. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the  employer.  As  Miss 
Carr  points  out, 

It  gives  him  no  opportunity  to  teach  better  methods  or  work 
It  assures  him  that  only  persons  expected  to  do  the  work  are 
employed  at  it.  It  helps  him  select  the  more  desirable  worker; 
every  applicant  at  the  factory  gate  is  not  taken  on — why  em- 
ploy every  homeworker  regardless  of  skill,  neatness,  speed  or 
general  efficiency?  It  opens  up  new  homes  where  the  better 
type  of  worker  can  be  employed.  By  eliminating  the  unneces- 
sary waste  and  irritation  which  the  present  haphazard  method 
of  giving  out  home  work  has  caused,  it  holds  the  more  desir- 
able and  more  efficient  worker. 

The  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  is  making  two  stu- 
dies of  homework,  one  as  to  its  actual  extent  and  one  of  the 
people  who  do  it  and  why.  All  discussion  of  homework 
in  the  past  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  adequate  data. 
Through  Pennsylvania's  new  supervisors  of  homework  much 
illumining  material  is  being  assembled.  Mrs.  Coleman,  of 
the  Denney  Tag  Company,  in  discussing  the  reasons  for 
homework  from  the  employes'  viewpoint,  reports: 

One  mother  just  outside  the  borough  limits  opens  her  en- 
velopes monthly  and  uses  the  contents  to  pay  tuition  for  send- 
ing her  three  children  to  our  town  schools.  Without  this 
extra  money  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  them  by  bus  to 
a  consolidated  school  quite  a  distance  away.  ...  A  woman 
told  me  that  she  used  her  tag  money  to  make  monthly  pay- 
ments on  an  automobile  their  family  enjoyed.  .  .  .  Two  high 
school  girls  buy  school  lunches  rather  than  make  a  hurried 
trip  home  at  noon.  Others  use  the  money  for  silk  stockings 
and  other  luxuries  their  parents  cannot  afford  to  give  them. 
A  high  school  senior  has  bought  a  fine  winter  coat.  A  widow 
told  me  that  she  depends  entirely  upon  tag  work  for  her 
rent  money;  another  is  trying  to  save  enough  by  Christmas 
to  fit  out  her  three  boys  with  sturdy  shoes.  Nor  is  this  work 
a  financial  advantage  only.  Italians  do  not  like  their  older 
girls  and  boys  on  the  streets  at  night,  so  they  have  them  do 
tags  to  keep  them  at  home. 

To  old  people  and  shut-ins  this  work  is  a  blessing — they  are 
so  much  happier  if  their  hands  are  busy,  and  they  are  really 
able  to  earn  a  little.  .  .  .  The  work  itself  is  very  simple. 
It  can  easily  be  done  by  the  old,  by  the  young  and  in  two 
cases  that  we  have,  by  subnormals. 

The  Pennsylvania  plan  has  been  in  operation  less  than  a 
year.  It  is  by  no  means  completely  organized,  and  in  the 
industrial  plants  where  it  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
months  it  is  still  frankly  experimental.  It  has,  of  course, 
certain  obvious  weaknesses.  Like  all  schemes  depending  on 


a  system  of  inspection,  its  efficacy  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  intelligence,  zeal  and  honesty  of  the  inspectors.  Also,  it 
remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  or  not  homework  super- 
visors appointed  and  paid  by  the  industries  involved,  working 
under  the  direction  of  a  state  bureau,  would  not  require  as 
cumbersome  a  system  of  state  inspectors,  to  be  sure  the 
work  is  well  and  thoroughly  done,  as  the  usual  plan  of 
direct  state  inspection  such  as  is  in  force  in  New  York.  It 
is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Pennsylvania  plan  is  applicable 
to  a  large  home  work  community,  like  Chicago,  New  York 
or  Rochester,  or  whether  it  is  successful  only  in  a  smaller 
group,  with  more  intimate  connection  between  labor  and 
management.  There  will  doubtless  be  other  difficulties  that 
will  arise  if  the  plan  remains  in  operation  long  enough  for  a 
fair  trial.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  Pennsylvania  has 
devised  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  home  work  problem 
which  is  applicable  to  other  localities,  or  even  whether  the 
plan  will  actually  simplify  the  home  work  situation  in  Penn- 
sylvania. But  an  experiment  which  tries  "to  intelligently 
dispense  instead  of  either  attempting  to  suppress  or  to  spread 
home  work"  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  every  com- 
munity where  home  work  is  done.  B.  A. 

Unionism:  The  Third  Phase 

THE  onward  march  of  the  machine  and  of  standardized 
production  is  gradually  but  surely  pushing  many  forms 
of  craftsmanship  to  destruction.  Clearly  craftsmanship  of  the 
old  style  cannot  much  longer  constitute  the  backbone  of 
American  unionism.  Except  in  a  few  special  lines  of 
endeavor,  the  unions  of  the  future  will  be  composed  of 
machine  tenders  and  operators.  The  transition  from  craft 
unionism  to  the  "new  unionism"  of  the  industrial  or 
amalgamated  type  is  now  going  on.  Judging  from  the 
methods  sanctioned  and  employed  by  unions  and  their 
leaders,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  third  great  era  in 
the  history  of  permanent  American  labor  organizations. 

The  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  American  union- 
ism since  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  are  fairly  well  repre- 
sented by  outstanding  labor  leaders.  The  great  union  leader 
of  the  small-scale  business  period  extending  approximately  to 
the  panic  of  1873  was  William  H.  Sylvis.  In  the  decades  of 
consolidation  and  of  fierce  competitive  struggles  reaching  into 
the  World  War  period,  Samuel  Gompers  was  the  dominant 
figure  in  the  labor  world.  The  era  which  has  just  opened,  in 
which  science  is  beginning  to  be  applied  to  business  methods, 
the  era  in  which  overhead,  labor  turnover,  industrial  psychol- 
ogy, scientific  management  and  human  engineering  are  becom- 
ing common  phrases,  the  era  in  which  industrial  statesmen  are 
trying  to  find  methods  of  reducing  industrial  friction,  may  be 
represented  by  William  Green  or  Sidney  Hillman.  These 
two  men  are  not  representatives  of  craft  unionism;  they 
developed  as  leaders  of  industrial  or  amalgamated  unionism. 

William  H.  Sylvis,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1828,  grew  to 
maturity  in  a  period  in  which  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
pass  from  the  position  of  journeyman  to  that  of  a  small  em- 
ployer. Sylvis,  an  iron  molder,  became  president  of  the  mold- 
er's  union  and  later  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  the  epoch  between  the  Civil  War  and  the 
panic  of  1873.  While  Sylvis  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  saw 
the  labor  movement  as  a  struggle  of  poverty  against  wealth, 
he  was  not  clearly  class  or  wage  conscious.  He  advocated 
cooperation,  monetary  reform  and  political  action  against 
monopolies  as  the  solvents  of  industrial  difficulties.  Under 
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his  guidance  a  labor  organization  was  to  be  an  instrument  for 
promoting  cooperation  and  for  eliminating  the  money  and 
other  monopolies  of  the  period.  Sylvis  believed  that  labor 
could  be  freed  from  the  control  of  capital  by  the  development 
of  cooperation.  While  strikes  were  used  to  gain  temporary 
concessions,  cooperation  and  legislation  were  the  fundamental 
weapons  of  labor  in  the  eyes  of  Sylvis. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  immigrant  cigarmaker,  was  the  out- 
standing representative  of  the  craftsmen  or  skilled  workers  in 
an  era  in  which  the  machine  was  encroaching  upon  crafts- 
manship, in  an  era  in  which  small-scale  industry  was  giving 
way  to  large-scale  and  highly  standardized  industrial  meth- 
ods. Mr.  Gompcrs  came  to  labor  leadership  and  maintained 
his  control  during  a  period  in  which  the  stock  and  price 
manipulator,  the  promoter,  the  financier  and  the  banker  con- 
trolled in  a  lar^r  measure  the  mainsprings  of  industry.  And, 
at  the  same  lime,  the  workers  began  clearly  to  see  that  the 
chances  of  rising  out  of  the  working  group  into  the  employing 
group  were  being  reduced  nearly  to  the  vanishing  point.  The 
entire  atmosphere  of  industry  was  one  of  struggle.  Fierce  com- 
petition, combinations  to  freeze  out  other  firms,  legislative 
attempts  to  smash  trusts  and  bitter  hostility  to  the  attempts 
of  organized  labor  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  workers 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  During  this  period  of  conflict  Mr. 
Gompers  with  indomitable  courage  and  will-power  was  the 
leader  of  the  struggling  hosts  of  labor. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Great  War,  labor  suddenly 
attained  recognition  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  long  fight  for  recognition  in 
industry  was  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  But,  with  the 
appearance  of  an  epoch  of  depression  soon  after  the  war 
ended,  movements  antagonistic  to  organized  labor  again 
gathered  strength.  Nevertheless,  certain  new  views  as  to 
methods  and  purposes  in  industry  have  received  sufficient 
attention  to  warrant  a  reasonable  hope  that  a  new  epoch  in 
industrial  relations  is  just  ahead.  Some  of  the  marks  of  this 
new  day  are  the  restriction  of  immigration,  the  development 
of  personnel  management,  attempts  to  regularize  industry,  a 
recognition  that  the  engineer  and  the  technical  man  rather 
than  the  baker  and  the  promoter  are  needed  in  the  control 
of  industry,  and  a  new  leadership  in  the  labor  field.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  also  to  point  out  that  more  or  less  unconsciously 
is  coming  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  labor  organization 
may  also  be  looked  upon  as  an  association  of  consumers  of 
the  products  of  human  endeavor. 

While  William  Green,  the  new  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  Sidney  Hillman,  the  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  an  organization  not 
affiliated  with  the  former,  are  men  of  very  different  person- 
alities, both  lay  stress  upon  the  council  chamber  and  upon 
cooperation  with  the  employer  in  obtaining  greater  efficiency 
and  increased  output.  "Restrict  output  and  raise  prices"- 
those  are  the  traditional  business  ways  of  making  profits. 
Restricting  output,  spreading  work  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  or  over  a  larger  group  of  workers,  and  forcing  higher 
wages  are  the  old-fashioned  lines  of  procedure  for  organized 
labor.  Many  are  the  signs  that  labor  and  management  are 
now  in  the  mood  to  begin  learning  the  lesson  taught  by  such 
men  as  Henry  Ford,  H.  S.  Dennison,  E.  A.  Filene  and  a 
group  of  industrial  engineers  to  the  effect  that  a  great,  service- 
able and  profitable  business  may  be  built  up  by  efficient  and 
regular  production  rather  than  by  monopolistic  methods  or 
by  reliance  upon  speculation  and  irregularity  of  operation. 


Cut  prices,  increase  efficiency,  reduce  costs,  regularize  indus- 
try, eliminate  unemployment — these  will  be  the  watchword* 
of  the  new  labor  leader  and  of  the  progressive  business  man. 
As  between  the  typical  old-line  business  man's  and  Henry 
Ford's  methods  there  is  a  wide  difference.  Labor  and  the 
new  type  of  business  man  arc  for  production ;  the  old-fash- 
ioned business  man  and  the  monopolist  are  for  profits  even 
though  attained  at  the  expense  of  reduction  of  output  and  of 
irregularity  of  plant  operation.  Are  the  great  mass  of  busi- 
ness men  and  the  employers'  associations  going  to  help  or 
hinder  the  movement  toward  a  new  business  ideal? 

The  approach  of  the  engineer  and  the  economist  toward 
each  other  is  also  a  prophecy  of  better  things.  The  engineer, 
unlike  the  financin,  i,  inirrrMrd  in  product  rather 
than  in  values,  in  output  rather  iluui  in  scarcity.  In  the  past, 
the  economist  has  joined  forces  with  the  financier  and  the 
profit-maker.  In  the  future,  the  economist  will  find  his  place 
by  the  side  of  the  craftsman,  the  professional  man  and  the 
engineer.  He  presently  will  think  in  terms  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  output  or  of  service  rather  than  in  terms  of  value. 
The  problem  briefly  stated  is  that  of  making  science  the 
handmaiden  of  industry,  of  substituting  regularity  for  irregu- 
larity, security  for  insecurity,  investment  for  speculation,  of 
replacing  guess-work  and  the  rule  of  thumb  with  scientific 
method. 

There  :§  great  need  of  getting  our  best  brain  work  out  of 
speculation,  high-pressure  salesmanship  and  industrial  squab- 
bling and  into  other  channels — into  the  regularization  of 
industry,  into  personnel  administration,  into  the  production 
and  sales  of  a  good  product  under  good  working  conditions. 
The  newly  organized  labor  banks  arc  extending  credit  for 
production  rather  than  for  large  profits.  Their  slogan  will 
be  usefulness,  not  usury.  Such  a  program  should  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  American  farmer.  Cooperation  between 
wage  workers,  farmers,  engineers  and  business  men  who  are 
interested  in  production  rather  than  in  stock  speculation  will 
bring  about  the  organization  of  a  powerful  group  opposed  to 
(peculation  on  one  hand  and  to  social  revolution  on  the  other, 
and  in  favor  of  industry  primarily  for  service  and  for  reason- 
able compensation  instead  of  for  monopoly  or  speculative 
profits.  If  the  opportunities  for  speculative  and  fortuitous 
gains  were  reduced  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate 
that  many  men  of  initiative  and  resourcefulness  would  turn 
from  risk-taking,  adventuring  and  promoting  to  the  more 
prosaic,  but  socially  desirable  pursuits  of  productive  activity, 
with  a  resultant  improvement  in  the  average  level  of  mana- 
gerial ability  and  prestige. 

If  the  new  attitude  of  labor  leaders,  the  use  of  collective 
bargaining  and  shop  committees,  stock  ownership  by  employes, 
profit  sharing,  better  personnel  management  or  any  other 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  human  relations  in  industry  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  interest  and  zest  to  the  game  of 
productive  enterprise,  will  reduce  the  "unconscious  sabotage 
of  neglected  maintenance  which  reaches  out  its  destroying 
hand  in  thousands  of  busy  shops"  as  well  as  decrease  con- 
scious dilution  of  efficiency,  if  these  plans  will  actively  assist 
in  placing  the  emphasis  upon  products  rather  than  upon 
profits ;  surely  such  efforts  are  worth  while.  Industrial  states- 
men will  not  aggressively,  arrogantly  and  blindly  oppose  these 
attempts  to  cure  the  ills  so  evident  in  the  business  world.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  prepared  to  utilize  any  scheme  or 
method  which  will  make  for  industrial  peace  and  for  greater 
efficiency.  FRANK  T.  CARI.TON 
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11  K  position  nl  M  iencc  in  liiiin.iii  :il'f;iiis  undergoes 
continuous  displacement.     Throughout  the  nine 
teenth  century,  the  scicmi.t  (ought  for  a  place  in 

public  regard.     Tin-  r.n.it  war-  -to  which  science 

contributed  so  much  of  both  destruction  and  healing  -brought 
that  desired  standing,  or  so  it  seemed  for  a  moment.  Hut 
some  scientists  have  begun  to  doubt  the  <l>  1 1  .iinlitv  "I  :i  '.land 
ing  won  under  such  questionable  conditions;  arid,  meantime, 
many  intelligent  laymen  have  begun  to  develop  :m  "instinc- 
tive" resistance  to  what  seems  to  them  unwarranted  encroach- 
ments by  science  upon  the  ethical  values  of  life.  This  "lay- 
men's revolt,"  manifesting  itself  in  the  crudest  extreme  in  the 
recoil  against  the  incursions  of  evolution  into  the  precincts 
of  religion,  has  become  impressive  in  inn  nl  it  d<»-. 

not  lack  strength  in  arguments.  Thoughtful  scientist!  are 
not  taking  other  manifestations  of  this  revolt  lightly:  the 
movements  of  mind — indeed  even  of  "mass  mind"  are  nut 
to  be  lightly  dismissed,  at  least  not  by  scientitts. 

Some  try  to  dismiss  it  all  as  the  "kicking  of  the  ignorant"; 
as  to  which,  only  this  need  be  said,  that  those  who  are  satis- 
fied by  such  explanations  will  find  this  one  satisfactory.  Rut 
how,  then,  will  they  explain  the  revolt  of  some  foremost 
minds — a  revolt  which,  if  it  he  not  quite  so  sweeping,  is  far 
more  intelligent  and  therefore  likely  to  have  more  perma- 
nent influence  upon  science,  itself?  There  is  such  a  revolt. 
Its  emotional  phase  was  revealed  by  Hr-rtrand  Russell,  in  hi» 
Icarus,  or  The  Future  of  Science,  and  by  Profcwor  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller,  in  his  Tantalus,  or  The  Future  of  Man.  Hut  the 
intellectual  bearings  of  this  revolt  a!  ,o  bet-in  to  appear.  For 
example,  Professor  A.  N.  Whitehead,  greatest  of  England1! 
mathematical  logicians,  and  now  to  be  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Harvard,  has  revealed  the  extent  of  this  revolt  in  Science 
and  The  Modern  World ;  and  in  somewhat  different  term*, 
Scudder  Klyce,  an  American  scientist  who  has  been  content 


to  \\nil.    m;inv   v.ir.  in  i|inet   .il    I  he   lull)'.   l.i'.li   "I    unclriU.iixl 

ing  the  drift  of  science,  has  expressed  the  same  grnci.il  revolt 
in  his  recent  book,  Tin-  Siir,  ol  S>  ience. 

These  two  bonks  .in-  iliv.imil.it  in  mellioil  .mil  nun-rial 
content,  and  tlieii  miltonies  ihllri  considerably.  Km  rhi-y 
have  this  in  common:  lh.it  I  \\ mil.,  both  the  iimilintH  of 

lilr  times    ol     M  ieiililii      ili'.<  iplille,     h.ive     |'l.i|>l'l"l     li.ely     with 

some  of  the  internal  com  i  ad  id  ions  ol  ,/;,».,  m.l  nl  mi  ml,  a* 
these  ha\'  !  out  ol  the  l.r.l  llim  ci  ntinii  ,  .mil  they 

have  set  down,  ea<  h  in  his  own  way,  the  meanings  of  thoM 
contradictions:  the  successes  of  science,  and  also  the  lini  of 
science,  and  what  science  must  do  to  be  saved.  Such  boob, 
inevitably,  are  not  easy  reading:  the  world  must  letrn  to  do 
some  difficult  thinking,  it  would  se<-m,  il  humanity  li  to 
have  a  future,  at  all. 
Whitehead  state*  the  trend  of  science,  to  break  with  It. 

Ilr  |'oe.  hai  It  to  1 .01  Le\  rlahoi  at  ion  of  the  theory  of  piimarv 
anil  '.ec  iimlary  njialiliV.  m  aunidancr  with  the  '.tale  of  physi- 
cal science  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Primary  qualities  |Ix>cke  held]  are  the  essential  qualities  of 

MiliNtancm  vvlm-ir  *p.itiu  temporal  relationship*  .  .  .  coiufittitr 
tlir  orderliness  of  nature.  Occurrences  of  nature  an  m 
way  apprrhendrd  by  minds,  which  are  associated  with  living 
bodies.  Primarily,  these  mental  apprehensions  are  aroused  by 
occurrences  in  certain  parts  of  the  body — in  the  brain,  for 
instance.  Hut  the  mind,  in  apprehending,  also  •• 
sensations  whir  h  are,  properly  speaking,  qualities  of  the  mind 
..I'.iir.  These  sensations  (whi'li  l.r|.,ng  to  the  mind  alone) 
arr  then  projected  l,y  tl"-  mind  so  as  to  clothe  appropriate 
bodies  in  nature.  Then  nuch  bodies  are  perceived  as  with 
qualitim  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  qualities  which  are,  in 
fact,  pnrrly  thr  offspring  of  the  iTiinil.  So,  nature  |pr-.  '  '"ht 
whiih  should  in  truth  !„•  n-nrrvrd  for  our»elves:  the  rose  [gets 
credit]  for  its  »<rnt;  thr  rtightinall  for  hi*  none;  the  mm  lur 
his  radiance.  Thr  ports  ;irr  rntirrly  milfakrri.  They  shoiilil 
address  their  lyrics  to  therntrlvcn,  turriinu  thrrn  into  odes  of 
self-congratulation  on  the  rx-rllmiy  of  the  human  mind. 
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Nature  [by  itself]  is  a  dull  affair,  soundless,  scentless,  color- 
less; merely  the  hurrying  of  material — endlessly,  meaningless. 

However  you  disguise  it,  this  is  the  practical  outcome  of 
the  characteristic  scientific  philosophy  which  closed  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  note  its  astounding  efficiency  as 
a  system  of  concepts  for  the  organization  of  scientific  re- 
search ...  it  is  fully  worthy  of  the  century  that  produced  it. 
It  has  held  its  own  as  the  guiding  principle  of  scientific  studies 
ever  since.  It  is  still  reigning.  Every  university  in  the  world 
organizes  itself  in  accordance  with  it.  No  alternative  system 
of  organizing  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  has  been  suggested. 
It  is  not  only  reigning;  it  is  ivithout  a  rival. 

And  yet — it  is  quite  unbelievable.  This  conception  of  the 
universe  is  surely  framed  in  terms  of  high  abstractions,  and 
the  paradox  only  arises  because  we  have  mistaken  our  ab- 
stractions for  concrete  realities. 

The  chief  sin  of  science  has  been,  therefore,  that  it  has 
assumed  that  things  could  be  true  for  science  even  though 
they  were  false  for  life.  That  is,  science  has  mistaken  the  use 
of  the  world  true.  The  fact  is — and  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
scientific  sin — science,  as  science,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"truth"  or  the  "falsity"  of  anything,  in  any  metaphysical 
sense.  Science  is  not  concerned  with  "truth,"  but  only  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  anything  will  work.  For  example, 
no  scientist  would  ever  think  of  asking  whether  a  certain 
make  of  typewriter  is  "true,"  but  only  whether  it  will  work. 
Machines  are  neither  true  nor  false — in  any  metaphysical 
sense :  they  are  merely  workable  or  unworkable. 

Within  the  past  thre  centuries,  scientists  have  explored 
certain  considerable  areas  of  nature,  within  which  their  dis- 
coveries and  constructions,  i.  e.,  their  machines,  operate 
rather  effectively.  These  areas  have  been  identified  as 
"realms  of  scientific  truth";  and  all  other  areas,  notably 
those  still  dominated  by  tradition,  are  called  realms 
of  darkness,  superstition,  falsehood.  Science  expects, 
some  day,  to  explore  every  ultimate  corner  of  the  world,  and 
bring  all  things  within  the  "truth" ;  i.  e.,  within  the  machine. 
All  this  shows  us  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  "scientific 
movement" :  if  the  workable  is  identical  with  the  true,  then 
the  universe  is  a  machine ;  and  when  science  shall  have  routed 
all  the  foes  of  "truth"  and  shall  have  extended  the  "realm 
of  scientific  truth"  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  existence, 
the  universe  will  stand  disclosed  as  a  big,  inclusive  machine, 
of  which  all  our  fragmentary  discoveries  are  but  promises. 
The  triumph  of  science  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  machine. 

But  this  identification  of  the  "workable"  with  the  meta- 
physically "true"  is  a  tour  de  force  which  is  characteristic  of 
amateur  metaphysics.  It  is  a  plausible  fallacy — in  the  early 
stages  of  science.  But  from  it  follow  some  serious  conse- 
quences. For  when  science  identifies  its  own  discoveries  with 
the  truth,  it  sets  up  a  monopoly  of  "truth."  Having,  thus, 
the  one  true  and  only  test  of  "truth,"  it  becomes  the  sole 
possessor  of  "truth" ;  and  it  rules  all  competitors  out  of  the 
running:  it  has  frightened  the  soul  out  of  existence,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  machine;  and  Professor  John  B.  Watson 
confesses  that  the  more  he  studies  scientific  psychology  the 
less  mind  he  can  find  left.  So  the  triumph  of  science  is  the 
complete  discrediting  of  the  mind,  the  instrument  of  science. 

Curiously  enough,  just  at  the  moment  when  Watson  finds 
the  universe  a  machine,  Einstein  and  Max  Planck  find  that 
the  older  mechanistic  materialism  no  longer  explains  any- 
thing. And  Whitehead,  reporting  upon  their  declarations, 
himself  declares:  "What's  the  sense  of  talking  about  a  me- 
chanical explanation  when  you  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  mechanics?" 
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Mr.  Klyce's  book,  a  popularization  of  his  earlier  Uni- 
verse, is  not  easy  reading  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  made  a  vocabulary  to  serve  his  own  needs.  But  as  soon 
as  the  reader  masters  the  four  or  five  terms  thus  introduced, 
he  comes  through  into  a  vast  empire  of  the  mind,  within 
which  move  the  typical  figures  of  our  times:  scientists,  great 
and  small,  philosophers,  religionists,  men  and  women  of  the 
common  run.  He  shows  us,  as  does  Mr.  Whitehead,  scien- 
tists who  mistake  abstraction  for  concrete  realties;  philoso- 
phers who  dress  up  Truth  in  shining  armor  and  beat  the 
tom-toms  for  it;  and  many  other  characters  in  this  universal 
pageant.  Scattered  through  the  scenes  are  the  people  of 
"common  sense,"  who  carry  the  burden  of  the  world  upon 
their  backs,  and  who  ask  of  science  and  philosophy  only  this, 
that  from  them  they  shall  get  some  sense  of  direction ;  some 
sensitivity  to  the  concrete  realities  of  living;  some  illumina- 
tion as  to  the  meanings  of  life,  and  not  merely  a  more  com- 
plicated mechanism  that,  in  the  long  run,  though  beautifully 
dressed  up,  has  no  place  to  go. 

And  science  and  philosophy,  both,  are  listening  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  common  man:  such  unlike  common  men  as 
Bertrand  Russell  and  A.  N.  Whitehead.  Materialism,  as  a 
philosophy,  is  gone  from  physics.  It  will  have  to  go,  also, 
from  biology,  and  presumably  from  psychology,  sociology, 
morality  and  religion.  At  least,  it  seems  unlikely  that  psy- 
chology, morality  and  religion  can  long  maintain  their  pres- 
ent materialisms  in  the  face  of  the  reconstruction  of  physics. 

What  these  reconstructions  will  do  in  the  field  of  politics, 
industry,  education  and  social  work,  only  the  future  can  tell. 
That  these  fields  will  have  to  yield  such  of  their  dogmatisms 
as  are  based  on  materialistic  old  sciences,  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  there  can  be  no  going  backward  for  any  of  these  human 
interests.  The  demands  of  science  upon  the  modern  world 
are  not  for  a  retreat  from  recent  materialisms  into  ancient 
vitalisms  and  spiritisms  and  animisms;  but  for  a  forward 
movement  into  new  areas  of  intellectual  freedom,  whose 
inevitable  outcomes  must — and  will,  if  men  are  honest  and 
courageous — be  new  areas  of  social,  political,  economic, 
moral  and  religious  freedom.  The  whole  structure  of  science, 
from  deepest  foundations  to  the  top  of  the  roof-tree,  is  in  for 
a  general  overhauling  and  reconstruction.  Such  overhauling 
and  reconstruction  of  science  must  shock  the  whole  structure 
of  our  modern  world ;  and  its  effects  must  carry  through  to 
every  corner  of  it.  But,  as  Whitehead  says,  "A  clash  of  doc- 
trines is  not  a  disaster — it  is  an  opportunity." 

"In  formal  logic,  a  contradiction  is  the  signal  of  a  defeat; 
but  in  the  evolution  of  real  knowledge  it  marks  the  first  step 
in  progress  towards  a  victory.  This  is  one  great  reason  for 
the  utmost  toleration  of  variety  of  opinion.  Once  and  for- 
ever, this  duty  of  toleration  has  been  summed  up  in  the 

words,  'Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest" 

when  Darwin  or  Einstein  proclaim  theories  which  modify 
our  ideas,  it  is  a  triumph  for  science.  We  do  not  go  about 
saying  that  there  is  another  defeat  for  science,  because  its 
old  ideas  have  been  abandoned.  We  know  that  another  step 
of  scientific  insight  has  been  gained." 

So,  science  having  lost  its  absolutisms  and  made  room  for 
humanity  there  is  now  no  reason  why  the  social  and  moral 
hopes  of  the  race  should  not  make  enormous  progress. 

J.  K.  H. 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  by  A.  N.  Whittled.     Macmil- 
Ian.    296  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE   SINS  OF   SCIENCE,   bv  Smdder  Klyce.     Marshall  Jtme,  Co.      4JJ 
tP-     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Experience  and  Nature 

A  Running  Comment  on  John    Dewey  s   Masterpiece 

VI.   What   Is   Art? 


EXPERIENCE  in  its  ordinary  flow  day  after  day 
is  likely  not  to  be  dramatic.     It  lacks  plot.     It 
becomes  routine,  repetitious  and  unsatisfying  for 
everything    except    "making    a    living."      Such 
routine  may  give  us  bread,  but  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.    Always  men  have  tried  to  escape  from  activities  that 
are   unstimulating    in   themselves;   slaves,   scared   men   and 
docile  women  have  been  given  the  uninteresting  tasks ;  the 
enhancement   of  living,   more   important   by   far,    has   been 
monopolized  by   "free,"  adventurous  souls. 

But,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  division  of  labor  has  be- 
come institutionalized — in  our  thinking:  "making  a  living" 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  artisan — the  unimaginative — the 
poor;  the  "enhancement  of  living"  is  the  privilege  of  artists — 
the  imaginative,  the  leisure  class.  So,  imagination  is  with- 
drawn from  work,  and  social  relevancy  evaporates  from  art — 
to  the  sterilization  of  both  work  and  art.  If  we  are  to  under- 
stand what  art  is,  we  must  find  again  those  primitive  integri- 
ties of  human  experience  that  existed  before  the  Useful  and 
Beautiful  diverged  so  far. 

Two  facts  confront  us.  First,  though  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  no  man  can  long  live  cut  off  from  nature  and 
work.  Even  the  artist  must  somehow — by  some  sort  of 
sweat,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral — make  his  living. 
Second,  though  not  all  men  can  make  objects  that  compel 
praise  of  the  critics,  yet  all  men  have  esthetic  experiences: 
passions  of  anger,  dreams  of  escape,  relaxations  of  limbs  and 
giant  yawns  after  long  effort,  swapping  of  jokes  about  the 
day's  work — "some  extension  or  transformation  of  experience, 
generated  in  imagination,  but  related  to  toil  so  as  to  make 
it  significant  and  passingly  agreeable,"  and  hence  effective  in 
releasing  the  energies  needed  for  the  task. 

On  more  primitive  social  levels,  these  esthetic  experiences 
translated  themselves  into  artistic  forms — story-telling  embel- 
lished old  memories ;  songs  re-instated  former  experiences ; 
dramatic  play  portrayed  battles,  group  crises  and  the  patterns 
of  toil ;  weapons  were  polished  and  adorned  ;  ornaments  were 
carefully  wrought:  the  body  must  be  decorated  as  well  as  fed; 
reminiscent  attitudes,  which  enhanced  the  memory  of  victory, 
or  mitigated  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  or  brought  the  feel  of 
vicarious  drama  into  the  hum-drum  days,  were  pictured  or 
•modelled  in  plastic  materials.  Even  the  tools  men  used  were 
finished  with  a  certain  wistfulness — bedecked  with  remind- 
ers of  dramatic  moments,  or  of  hoped-for  events,  which  served 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  their  unstimulating  toils.  So,  on 
those  more  primitive  levels  of  living  the  "esthetic  moment" 
naturally  passes  over  into  objects  of  art;  and  objects  of  art 
as  naturally  repay  the  interest  by  giving  to  work  "a  sense  of 
beginning,  sequence  and  climax." 

But  modern  machine  industry  has  lost  its  way  because  it 
has  ignored  "the  esthetic  moment"  in  human  experience:  it 
has  assumed  that  either  habit  or  "the  fear  of  starvation"  can 


keep  work  going — no  matter  what  sort  of  lives  the  workers 
may  achieve.  But  how  shall  men  work  day  by  day  who  find 
no  real  consummations  in  their  lives?  To  be  sure,  they  do 
not  miss  all  consummations;  but  "the  sources  of  direct  en- 
joyment for  the  masses  are  not  art  to  the  cultivated,  but 
perverted  art,  unworthy  indulgence."  None  the  less,  any 
relaxation,  any  dream,  any  stretching  of  the  imagination,  any 
realization  of  even  the  most  momentary  satisfaction  is  a 
draught  from  the  springs  of  fulfillment,  a  consummation  of 
living — and  it  makes  possible  another  day  of  fragmentary 
existence,  in  the  midst  of  sordid  and  unstimulating  toil — by 
means  of  which  the  world  wags  on. 

But,  because  formal  art  often  ignores  the  significance  of 
this  universal  "esthetic  moment"  it  easily  finds  its  way  into 
blind  alleys  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Two  instances 
may  be  given.  First,  any  esthetic  experience  is  a  consum- 
mation, and  therefore  it  is  an  absolute  experience,  an  end  in 
itself.  But  experience,  in  a  changing  age,  passes  on,  refusing 
to  be  bound  by  its  former  absolutes:  life  finds  new  levels, 
ploughs  up  new  areas,  raises  new  crops  of  desire,  and  comes 
to  new  harvests,  new  fulfillments.  Then  the  old  fulfillments, 
absolute,  still  and  unabashed,  deny  the  new  and  try  to  hold 
us  to  the  past.  Here  appears  academicism  in  art.  Here  is 
revealed  the  folly  of  the  dogma  that  all  art  is  universal. 

A  second  type  of  blind  alley  may  be  cited.  Some  artists 
hold  that  "art  must  be  pure  creation" — meaning  that  it  must 
have  small  traffic,  or  none  at  all,  with  the  materials  of  con- 
crete experience.  But  a  "creation"  that  can  find  its  con- 
tent in  the  "unrelated"  usually  turns  out  to  be  a  figment  of 
the  irrelevant  imagination.  True  creativeness  is  always  a  con- 
summation :  its  framework  is  a  pattern  of  experience,  which 
has  been  so  clothed  upon  with  the  garments  of  beauty  and 
significance  that  it  "escapes  from  the  pressure  of  natural  sur- 
roundings, even  when  it  re-enacts  the  crises  of  nature  and 
experience."  The  artist  who  would  "free"  himself  from  the 
materials  of  his  own  natural  world,  indulges  a  noble  gesture. 
But  he  must  get  his  content  from  some  source.  So  he  gets  it 
out  of  his  own  automatisms,  or  the  emotions  of  his  neighbors, 
and  he  can  easily  lose  himself  in  the  bizarre,  the  exaggerated, 
the  superficial  and  the  merely  clever.  Art  that  is  not  an 
expression  of  the  esthetic  is  not  real  art;  and  the  esthetic  is 
always  a  consummation,  a  fulfillment  of  the  partial  in  an 
imaginative  whole. 

So  art,  like  other  human  interests,  loses  its  way  when  it 
lingers  too  long  where  life  has  passed  by;  or  when  it  attempts 
to  go  where  life  has  never  been.  The  "esthetic  moment"  is 
the  vital  factor ;  it  is  the  moment  of  fulfillment.  It  comes  to 
everyone:  to  some,  in  high  measure — who  translate  it  into 
permanent  forms  which  embody  the  consummations  of  an 
age.  It  is  this  "esthetic  moment"  that  men  need — and  find, 
whether  they  find  art  or  not.  It  is  this  "esthetic  moment" 
that  is  universal — not  in  content,  but  in  quality.  As  long  as 
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men  find  this  "esthetic  moment"  in  their  lives,  they  can  go 
forward  with  life  and  work.  And  when  art  shall  have  found 
its  true  relationships  to  these  "esthetic  moments,"  art  will 
become  the  possession  of  all  the  race ;  and  all  the  race  will  be 
refreshed  and  renewed  by  the  streams  of  great  fulfillment 
that  flow  from  the  great  moments  of  consummation  in  the 
experiences  of  great  souls  into  the  lesser,  but  no  less  real, 
moments  of  expectation  in  the  souls  of  lesser  folk. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  NATURE,   by  John  Dewey.     Open   Court  Publishing 
Co.     443  ff.     Prict  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Some  Young  Delinquents 

THE    YOUNG    DELINQUENT,    by    Cyril   Burt.      University    of    London 
Press.     643   pp.     Price  $5.00   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  "designed 
to  cover  the  main  forms  of  subnormality  to  be  met 
with  among  the  young"  those  who  are  subnormal  intel- 
lectually, emotionally,  and  "in  morality  and  character." 
The  present  volume  deals  with  delinquency.  "Delinquency," 
says  the  author,  "I  regard  as  nothing  but  an  outstanding 
sample — dangerous  perhaps  and  extreme,  but  none  the  less 
typical  of  common  childish  naughtiness." 

Mr.  Burt  deals  with  the  various  aspects  of  his  problem, 
heredity,  family  control,  defective  family  relationships,  com- 
panionships, conditions  of  leisure  and  work,  physical  growth, 
periodicity,  disease,  defects,  mental  age,  backwardness,  spe- 
cial abilities,  instincts  and  emotions,  temperament,  complexes 
and  neuroses.  He  has  studied  197  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, 123  boys  and  74  girls,  tabulating  the  frequency  with 
which  a  given  cause  recurs.  A  valuable  part  of  the  study 
is  parallel  research  among  a  group  of  400  non-delinquent 
school  children  of  the  same  neighborhood,  both  delinquents 
and  non-delinquents  having  been  tested,  medically  inspected 
and  reported  upon  periodically  by  teachers  and  visitors. 

According  to  English  law,  a  child  is  a  person  under  14, 
a  "young  person"  is  one  between  14  and  16,  a  "juvenile 
adult"  between  16  and  21.  Up  to  the  age  of  16  all  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  juvenile 
court;  after  that  age,  offenders  are  dealt  with  as  adults 
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in  the  ordinary  court.  In  England,  as-  in  this  country,  the 
number  of  cases  before  the  juvenile  court  is  decreasing. 
In  1913,  in  England  and  Wales  37,520  persons  were  charged 
before  juvenile  courts;  20,000  of  these  were  under  14. 
During  the  war  the  total  number  rose,  until  in  1917  it 
reached  51,323  cases.  In  1923  it  declined  to  barely  30,000. 
There  are  three  quarters  of  a  million  children  in  the  London 
elementary  schools:  about  O.2  per  cent  of  London  school 
children  become  the  subject  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus 
in  England  as  in  America  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  a  "juvenile  crime"  wave,  except  in  the  newspapers  and 
some  pulpits. 

As  to  causal  factors  the  author  stresses  a  combination  of 
handicaps  operating  jointly  to  produce  breakdown.  There 
is  no  one  cause,  and  following  Dr.  Healy,  Burt  stresses 
mental  conflict  as  the  chief  determining  factor.  From  the 
country  of  McDougall  it  is  natural  that  "instincts"  play  a 
strong  role.  Hunger,  sex,  acquisitiveness,  gregariousness, 
hunting,  wandering,  curiosity,  self-assertion,  cruelty  and  the 
herd-instinct,  insusceptibility  to  sorrow,"  all  come  in  for 
their  share  of  blame,  as  "inborn  tendencies."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  weakness  in  the  book  for  with  more  intensive 
case-studies  into  family  life  and  its  infinite  power  to  create 
and  modify  emotional  patterns  most  of  these  "innate" 
hereditary  traits  can  be  explained  as  due  to  personal  ex- 
perience. The  writer  places  a  good  deal  of  reliance  on 
moral  tests.  He  finds  noticeable  sex  differences:  "Girls 
seem  superior  to  boys  in  nearly  every  trait,  except  trust- 
worthiness. Pubertal  improvement  appears  much  earlier 
in  girls  than  in  boys." 

Conspicuous  among  the  causes  that  lead  to  tragedies  of 
youth,  Burt  notes  "grief  arising  out  of  the  incidents  of 
school  life."  The  application  of  the  social  workers'  method 
to  school  problems,  particularly  the  work  of  the  visiting 
teacher  is  in  its  infancy,  even  in  this  country.  Burl's  cases 
are  another  indication  that  an  enormous  amount  of  juvenile 
misery  could  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  social  worker 
in  every  elementary  school. 

The  cinema  is  recognized  for  what  it  is,  the  main  source 
of  excitement  and  of  moral  education  for  city  children.  Burt 
finds  that  only  mental  defectives  take  the  movies  seriously 
enough  to  imitate  the  criminal  exploits  portrayed  therein, 
and  only  a  small  proportion  of  thefts  can  be  traced  to  steal- 
ing to  gain  money  for  admittance.  In  no  such  direct  way 
does  the  moving  picture  commonly  demoralize  youth.  It  is 
in  the  subtle  way  of  picturing  the  standards  of  adult  life, 
action  and  emotion,  cheapening,  debasing,  distorting  adults 
until  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  young  people  perpetually 
bathed  in  a  moral  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  jealousy,  wild 
emotionalism  and  cheap  sentimentality.  Burt  realises  that 
these  exhibitions  stimulate  children  prematurely  and  confirm 
them  in  their  opinion  that  adults  are  spiritually  bankrupt. 

On  the  treatment  side  the  book  is  sane,  conservative  and 
practically  helpful.  All  cases  examined  have  been  under 
supervision  for  from  three  to  nine  or  ten  years.  In  62  per 
cent  no  delinquency  has  recurred.  In  38  per  cent  progress 
has  been  satisfactory;  23  per  cent  are  making  moderate 
progress.  In  only  2  per  cent  have  results  been  "wholly 
disappointing."  Burt's  figures  bear  witness  to  the  efficacy 
and  wisdom  of  social  treatment  for  young  offenders. 

There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  English  custom 
of  whipping.  One  out  of  every  four  children  who  are 
birched  returns  in  less  than  a  month.  "Indeed,  after  this 
mode  of  treatment  there  are  more  reappearances  than  after 
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any  other."  "In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  cor- 
poral punishment,  however  inflicted,  is  likely  to  make  the 
incipient  transgressor,  not  more  penitent,  but  more  furtive 
and  defiant;  and  impunity  would  do  less  harm."  It  is 
difficult  then  to  see  why  Burt  declares  "its  absolute  and 
entire  abolition  seems  hardly  justified,"  unless  he  is  pay- 
ing tribute  to  time-honored  precedent  and  prejudice.  One 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  Children's  Court  at 
Birmingham,  where  the  Cadburys  are  magistrates,  birching 
has  been  discarded. 

On  the  whole  this  book  is  the  most  significant  work  in 
delinquency  that  has  appeared  in  England.  It  is  careful, 
complete  and  thoroughly  humanistic.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  child  is  stressed  and  much  of  it  is  written  with  charm 
and  insight.  We  might  wish  that  the  author  was  entirely 
free  of  the  terminology  and  attitude  of  the  penal  court. 
One  is  too  constantly  reminded  that  the  child  is  still  facing 
criminal  procedure,  convictions  and  sentences,  and  that  be- 
havior is  still  classified  as  criminal,  or  "naughty."  These 
words  and  attitudes  are  atavistic,  if  anything  is:  they  are 
indications  that  our  knowledge  is  limited  and  that  the  deep- 
est secrets  of  human  behavior  still  elude  us.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  whole  treatment  is  that  of  the  enlightened 
educator,  rather  than  the  court  offiical,  or  the  statistically- 
minded  scientist,  satisfied  with  affixing  the  label. 

MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 

Referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Los  Angeles 

Child  Care,  1925 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  OF  CHILD  CARE  AND   PRO 
TECTION.    Longmans.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Sttn'ey. 

THIS  yearbook  for  1925  shows  improvement  over  the 
one  issued  last  year  in  the  analysis  and  accuracy  of  its 
information. 

It  classifies  the  material  under  Marriage,  Divorce,  etc., 
Child  Welfare,  Education,  Employment,  Delinquency, 
Legislation,  and  all  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  are  represented.  The  book  contains, 
therefore,  a  large  amount  of  data  available  for  ready  refer- 
ence regarding  both  governmental  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions for  child  welfare. 

The  value  of  such  a  book  must  in  the  last  analysis  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  picture  it  presents  regarding  the 
provision  for  child  welfare  in  the  various  countries,  and 
their  principal  subdivisions.  This  accuracy  depends  not 
merely  upon  the  care  with  which  certain  figures  indicating 
numbers  of  organizations  of  different  sorts  available  and 
the  number  of  children  helped  have  been  gathered,  but  even 
in  larger  measure  upon  the  accuracy  of  a  brief  presentation 
of  the  plan  of  service  available  in  the  various  states. 

If  there  were  a  similarity  in  plan  in  our  various  states, 
the  general  introduction  for  the  United  States,  which  con- 
tains some  valuable  subject  matter,  might  have  such  a  state- 
ment added  to  it.  But  I  fear  this  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  how  can  the  plan  for  child-care  in  New  York  be 
intelligently  classed  with  that  in  Massachusetts  or  the  one 
in  Ohio  with  the  one  now  in  vogue  in  Indiana? 

I  fear  our  British  friends  responsible  for  this  book  do  not 
realize  what  colorless  pictures  the  accounts  in  this  volume 
give  regarding  our  various  states. 

The  most  important  weakness  of  the  book  for  American 
readers,  and  I  should  suppose  even  more  strongly,  for  foreign 
readers,  is  that  it  brings  out  very  little  in  our  child  welfare 
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work  that  we  consider  distinctive.  But  aside  from  this  lack 
there  are  also  some  very  specific  omissions  and  misinterpreta- 
tions to  which  we  must  call  attention. 

Compactness  of  statement  has  led  to  error.  On  p.  436 
under  Massachusetts  is  the  statement:  "The  minimum  age 
for  marriage  is  1 8  for  males  and  1 6  for  females,  subject  to 
parents'  or  guardian's  consent,  and  21  and  18  respectively 
without  consent."  Similar  statements  are  found  under  other 
states.  But  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  other  states  where 
similar  provisions  obtain,  many  legal  marriages  occur  be- 
tween parties  of  lower  ages  because  the  age  given  as 
minimum  is  not  actually  the  minimum  allowed  by  law, 
provision  having  been  made  for  obtaining  consent  for  a 
lower  age  through  appeal  to  the  probate  or  other  courts  of 
the  states. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  error  due  to  lack  of  ac- 
curate information.  We  read  regarding  Texas,  "the  state 
is  noteworthy  among  the  Southern  states  for  the  provision 
which  is  made  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children." 
Comparison  between  states  is  always  dangerous  and  often 
odious.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Texas,  which  is  about 
five  times  the  size  of  New  York  in  area,  has  many  excellent 
private  agencies  for  child  welfare,  not  even  its  most  devoted 
son  or  daughter  would  rightly  dare  to  say  that  as  a  state 
it  is  noteworthy  among  the  Southern  states  in  child  welfare 
provisions,  since  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  states  that  has  neither  a  department  of 
welfare,  a  children's  bureau  or  any  public  organizations 
under  other  names  performing  similar  services. 

The  editor  clearly  uses  the  term  child  welfare  in  a  more 
inclusive  sense  than  is  customary  in  most  social  work  circles 
in  the  United  States.  He  almost  never  uses  the  term  child 
hygiene,  which  is  applied  here  to  a  large  part  of  the  editor's 
facts  of  child  welfare.  If  that  distinction  had  been  made  in 
the  text  before  us  much  clearness  of  statement  would  have 
been  added.  This  lack  of  discrimination  led  to  a  glaringly 
inadequate  statement  for  Tennessee.  On  p.  472  we  read 
"Responsibility  for  child  welfare  work  is  divided  between 
the  Division  of  Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene  which  deals 
with  the  child  from  birth  up  to  six  years  of  age,  and 
the  Division  of  Rural  Sanitation  which  deals  with  the 
school  child."  As  it  stands,  the  information  is  wholly  mis- 
leading. 

The  book  reads  as  if  the  facts  have  come  from  many 
different  sources,  often  uninformed,  and  then  had  been 
edited  by  one  not  familiar  with  the  features  which  make 
some  of  our  experiments  in  public  and  private  service  genuine 
landmarks  of  progress  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 

The  American  reader  will  get  little  of  value  from  the 
American  section;  we  do  not  know  how  much  value  he  can 
get  from  the  rest.  C.  C.  CARSTENS 

Child  Wtljdrt  League  of  America 
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Religion— Which  Way? 


THE  RELIGION  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW,  by  Kirsopp 
Lake.  Houfhtm,  Mifflin  Co.  183  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  by  Francis  G.  Peabody.  Macmillan 
Co.  208  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BEST  SERMONS,  1925.  Edited  by  Joseph  Fart  Newton.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.  337  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SERMONS  OF  A  CHEMIST,  by  Edwin  B.  Slosson.  Harcourt,  Brace  4 
Co.  319  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOME  OPEN  WAYS  TO  GOD,  by  Walter  Russell  Bowie.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  235  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  REED  HUNTINGTON,  by  John 
Wallace  Suter.  Century  Co.  549  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  Tht 
Survey. 

CAN  A  MAN  BE  A  CHRISTIAN  TODAY?  by  William  Louis  Poteat. 
L>  ni-.ersity  of  North  Carolina  Press.  110  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THROUGH  SCIENCE  TO  GOD,  by  Floyd  L.  Darrow.  Bobbi  Merrill  Co. 
309  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HUMAN  NATURE  AND  THE  GOSPEL,  by  William  Lyoit  Phelps. 
diaries  Scribner's  Sons.  301  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON  FUNDAMENTAL  HU- 
MAN INSTITUTIONS,  by  Philo  W.  Sprague.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
185  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HIS  RELIGION  AND  HERS,  by  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman.  Century  Co. 
330  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  RENAISSANCE,  by  Albert  Hyma.  Century  Co.  501 
pp.  i'rice  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  this  rather  motley  array  of  recent  ideas  about  religion 
one  finds  three  major  trends.  Taken  together,  they 
may  not  unfairly  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  composite  sign- 
post indicating  the  direction  of  current  developments  in  relig- 
ious life  and  thought. 

The  first  trend)  and  the  one  which  is  most  clearly  in- 
dicated, is  toward  a  reconciliation  of  religious  experience 
with  the  methods  and  results  of  modern  science. 

The  second  is  in  the  direction  of  a  growing  concern  with 
the  bearing  of  Christian  teaching  upon  the  great  social  issues 
of  the  day. 

A  third  unmistakable  trend  points  toward  a  greater  unity 
among  the  organized  forces  of  religion. 

Of  the  authors  who  are  trying  to  rethink  Christian  theol- 
ogy in  the  light  of  the  fresh  knowledge  and  the  new  point 
of  view  that  science  has  brought  to  us,  few  are  more  up- 
setting to  one's  complacency  than  Kirsopp  Lake.  In  The 
Religion  of  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow,  he  frankly  declares 
that  the  controversy  over  the  meaning  of  Christianity  today 
is  putting  it  in  grave  jeopardy.  He  makes  no  concealment 
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of  his  fears  lest  "the  churches  have  their  intellectual  house- 
cleaning  too  late,  so  that  the  generation  now  growing  up 
will  turn  its  back  on  all  organized  forms  of  Christianity." 
The  result,  in  that  event,  he  believes  would  be  "the  gradual 
emergence  of  a  new  form  of  organized  religion  which  prob- 
ably would  not  call  itself  Christianity,"  but  which  would 
represent  all  that  is  best  in  the  Christianity  of  today. 

The  groups  which  Professor  Lake  sees  in  the  present 
arena  of  conflict  are  not  to  be  described  quite  so  simply 
as  fundamentalist  and  modernist.  More  accurately  there 
are  three  distinct  parties:  the  "fundamentalist,"  holding 
rigidly  to  all  the  traditional  doctrines  on  the  authority  of 
infallible  Scripture,  the  "experimentalist,"  regarding  the 
laboratory  method  as  the  avenue  to  all  knowledge,  in  religion 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  "institutionalist,"  anxious  to  preserve 
the  Church  as  a  "going  concern,"  and  trying  to  emphasize  an 
underlying  unity  between  the  divergent  parties.  With  such 
a  "middle-of-the-reader"  the  professor  has  slight  patience. 

Nor  would  any  man  of  intellectual  integrity  have  much 
respect  for  the  institutionalist,  if  we  are  to  mean  by  the 
term  only  the  man  who  is  concerned  with  the  church  for  its 
own  sake.  Many  a  man,  however,  whom  Professor  Lake 
would  unhesitatingly  classify  as  an  institutionalist,  has  a  far 
deeper  view  of  things  than  this.  His  mediating  position  is 
not  at  all  due  to  a  spirit  of  easy-going  compromise,  but  to 
a  conviction  that  the  current  thological  controversy  is  missing 
the  real  heart  and  core  of  Christianity.  He  conceives  religion 
neither  in  terms  of  conversative  dogma  nor  the  denial  of  it, 
but  in  terms  of  spirit  and  purpose  and  motive.  He  has  his 
gaze  focussed  on  a  great  cause  to  be  served  by  the  church — 
the  building  of  the  friendly  and  brotherly  society  that  Jesus 
called  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  is  not  so  much  occupied 
with  getting  men  to  believe  something  about  Jesus  (whether 
orthodox  or  otherwise)  as  in  getting  them  to  unite  in  the 
fellowship  of  those  who  will  truly  undertake  a  great  ad- 
venture with  Jesus.  Hence  his  interest  in  the  Church  as 
a  "going  concern." 

Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  who  walks  in  the  same 
academic  cloisters  as  Professor  Lake,  reveals  a  rather  sturdier 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  Church.  In  The  Church  of  the 
Spirit  he  writes  with  deep  insight  of  the  fundamental 
cleavage  between  those  who  are  primarily  concerned  with 
Christianity  as  an  institution  and  those  who  find  its  essential 
meaning  in  a  certain  attitude  toward  life.  With  dogmatic 
Christianity,  expressing  itself  in  a  church  authority,  he  has 
no  more  sympathy  than  Professor  Lake;  for  the  Church  of 
the  Spirit,  as  the  free  fellowship  of  those  in  every  age  who 
have  had  a  first-hand  experience  of  God,  he  has  the  highest 
of  hopes. 

W.  L.  Poteat,  approaching  the  relations  of  religion  and 
science  primarily  as  a  religious  teacher,  finds  no  final  conflict 
between  the  two,  although  the  need  to  revise  or  restate  some 
of  the  doctrines  from  a  pre-scientific  age  goes  without  saying. 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  approaching  the  same  question  from  the 
angle  of  the  scientist,  turns  preacher  in  showing  how  modern 
conceptions  of  the  physical  sciences  lend  themselves  to  a 
spiritual  conception  of  the  universe.  Floyd  Darrow  also  tries 
to  popularize  the  idea  that  through  science  one  may  come  to 
God,  describing  scientific  discoveries  as  revelations  of  the 
Divine  Immanence.  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  in  a 
volume  which  has  much  literary  charm  but  which  does  not 
penetrate  very  deeply  into  any  of  our  religious  problems, 
emphasizes  an  appreciation  of  the  New  Testament  as  an 
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interpretation  of  human  life,  insisting  that  botany  is  not  so 
important  as  flowers,  nor  views  about  the  Bible  and  religion 
as  important  as  the  Bible  and  religious  life. 

The  interest  in  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  problems  of 
social  relationships  is  revealed  in  the  pulpit  utterances 
which  are  gathered  in  Best  Sermons,  1925.  In  such  sermons 
as  Bishop  McConnell's  we  see  the  spirit  of  prophecy  breaking 
loose  and  dealing  in  a  vital  and  powerful  way  with  contem- 
porary social  problems.  The  fact  that  the  youngest  minister 
in  the  group,  Harold  Phillips,  addresses  himself  to  the 
Church's  part  in  creating  a  better  social  and  international 
order,  lends  encouragement  to  the  hope  that,  through  the 
new  generation  of  preachers,  the  Church  is  going  to  play 
a  vital  role  in  social  rebuilding. 

A  more  systematic  discussion  of  this  interest  is  found  in 
Philo  W.  Sprague's  The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Funda- 
mental Institutions.  While  contributing  little  that  is  new 
or  original,  it  presents  a  well-balanced  summary  of  the  ways 
in  which  Christianity  is  making  itself  felt  as  a  social  force. 
The  failure  of  the  Church  to  deal  in  an  effective  way  with 
the  improvement  of  the  race  is  attributed  by  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Oilman,  in  His  Religion  and  Hers,  to  masculine  domi- 
nation in  organized  religion.  In  a  rather  exaggerated  and 
unconvincing  fashion,  she  maintains  the  thesis  that  the  pre- 
occupation of  religion  with  death  and  the  future  life  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  male,  who,  she  insists,  as 
"a  hunter  and  fighter"  sees  in  death  the  impressive  phenom- 
enon of  life,  while  the  woman  regarding  birth  as  the  thing 
of  great  moment,  so  has  an  outlook  much  more  in  line  with 
social  progress. 

The  interest  in  larger  unity  among  the  churches  comes 
to  clearest  expression  in  The  Life  and  Letters  of  William 
Reed  Huntington.  To  this  gifted  leader  in  the  religious  life 
of  New  York  of  a  generation  ago  the  commanding  con- 
sideration was  to  secure  a  Church  that  would  be  more  truly 
an  expression  of  the  spiritual  oneness  underlying  the  many 
church  organizations.  How  the  sense  of  need  for  unity  has 
grown  during  the  two  decades  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
death  is  revealed  in  not  a  few  of  the  sermons  in  the  collection 
already  referred  to.  Especially  notable  is  the  "layman's 
sermon"  by  Glenn  Frank,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Protestantism  must  soon  attain  to  greater  unity  or  else  exert 
a  steadily  waning  influence.  This  volume  is  itself  significant 
of  a  new  spirit  of  appreciation  of  other  forms  of  religion  than 
our  own  in  including  (although  compiled  by  a  Protestant) 
sermons  by  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews. 

The  perennial  interest  in  personal  religion,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  mystical  aspects  of  life,  finds  voice 
repeatedly  in  the  Best  Sermons  and,  more  fully,  in  two  of 
the  volumes  under  review.  The  Christian  Renaissance  is  a 
painstaking  historical  study  of  the  movement  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  known  as  the  Devotio  Mo- 
derna.  In  this  mystical  movement  the  author  finds  forces  at 
work  which  profoundly  influenced  both  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  Reformations.  In  Some  Open  Ways  to  God 
the  present  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  discusses  the 
abiding  power  of  religion  and  is  remarkably  successful  in 
making  the  sense  of  God  appear  as  still  a  valid  and  supremely 
vital  experience.  Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Bowie  no 
longer  sets  the  "social  gospel"  and  "the  gospel  for  the  indi- 
vidual" over  against  each  other,  but  arrives  at  a  convincing 
synthesis  of  these  two  aspects  of  religious  life. 

SAMUEL  McCREA  CAVERT. 


Missions  Mapped 

WORLD  MISSIONARY  ATLAS.  Institute  of  Social  &  Religious  Research. 
251  pp.    Price  $10.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  catastrophic  collapse  of  the  Inter-Church  World 
Movement  frightened  many  progressives  into  believing 
that  interdenominational  cooperation  was  impossible.  Such 
fears  are  allayed  by  a  score  of  agencies  and  organized  efforts 
perpetuating  the  work  of  the  Inter-Church. 

Notable  among  these  is  The  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research  with  offices  at  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  whose  work  in  the  field  of  survey  and 
investigation  is  as  comprehensive  and  scientific  as  that  of 
any  world-marketed  business  corporation.  Its  World 
Missionary  Atlas  is  a  compendium  of  detailed  information 
seeming  to  cover  every  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  exactitude  of  its  minutiae  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  scope  would  be  unbelievable  to  those  who  think  of  the 
missionary  movement  as  a  scattered  sporadic  effort  by 
religious  fanatics  and  ineffectives  (such  as  depicted  in  Rain 
and  White  Cargo). 

The  volume  is  also  of  value  to  the  student  of  political 
conditions,  commercial  possibilities,  ethic  cultures  and  na- 
tional folkways.  The  effects  of  climate,  trade  conditions, 
topography,  social  customs,  industrial  possibilities,  rise  of 
self-government,  political  tendencies  among  natives,  policies 
of  ruling  nations,  under-developed  races,  health  and  sanita- 
tion, status  of  women,  mixed  racial  strains  and  post  war 
changes  are  all  considered  under  General  Descriptive 
Notes. 

The  volume  has  over  two  hundred  large  atlas  pages. 
Each  area  is  mapped  on  as  large  a  scale  as  practical.  In 
its  use  of  keys  to  coloring,  linear  scales,  insets  and  general 
technique,  the  workmanship  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
atlas  of  a  commercial  publishing  house.  Two  of  its  editors, 
Beach  and  Bartholomew,  are  F.  R.  G.  S.,  the  latter  of  the 
Edinburgh  Geographical  Institute. 

Publications  like  this  imply  that  if  mission  work  is  worth 
doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well.  Perhaps  the  push  of 
this  gigantic  world  enterprise  during  a  century  has  had 
something  to  do  with  making  possible  the  spirit  of  Locarno 
today. 

At  any  rate,  this  book  is  an  adornment  to  any  library 
and  will  command  frequent  consultation  by  all  world- 
citizens  who  are  increasing  in  number,  even  in  self-sufficient 

America.  _,    „ 

ALBERT  C.  THOMAS 
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Reading  in  Social  Problems 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS, by  Walter  G.  Beach.  Houghton  Mifflin.  Price  $2.25 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOCIAL   PROBLEMS   AND    SOCIAL   POLICY,   edited   by  James 

Ford.      Cinn.      Price   $4.00   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 
PROBLEMS   OF   CITIZENSHIP,   by  H.   Baker-Crothers  and   Ruth 

A.  Hudnut.     Henry  Holt.     Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  ART  OF  HELPING  PEOPLE  OUT  OF  TROUBLE,  by  Karl 

DeSchwcinit~.      Hong/iton    Mifflin.      Price    $2.00    postpaid    of    The 

Survey. 

SYSTEMS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  by  Howard  W.  Odum  and  D. 
W.  Willard.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  FARMER  AND   HIS    COMMUNITY,    by  Daright  Sanderson. 

Harcourt,  Brace.      Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Sun-ey. 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY,  by  Franklin 

H.    Giddings.      University   of   North    Carolina   Press.      Price   $2.00 

postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


Reading  with  a  Purpose 

THE  American  Library  Association  has  been  performing 
an  excellent  function  in  its  series  of  small  books, 
Reading  with  a  Purpose,  which  now  cover  the  fields  of 
Biology,  English  Literature,  Sociology  and  Social  Problems, 
Economics,  Music,  Physical  Sciences,  Psychology  and 
Philosophy,  and  several  other  generalized  treatments,  and 
which  provide  inquiring  minds  with  introductory  outlooks 
and  with  reading  lists  that  offer  real  highways  into  the 
heart  of  these  several  realms.  *Other  titles  in  this  series 
will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 

Here  there  is  space  to  consider  but  one  of  the  books, 
Sociology  and  Social  Problems,  by  Howard  W.  Odum. 
Professor  Odum  deals  with  the  following  questions:  Why 
study  sociology?  Why  do  we  need  social  science?  What 
is  the  place  of  sociology  in  the  social  sciences?  What  are 
"social  problems"  ?  Does  the  study  of  sociology  mean  any- 
thing for  citizenship?  Does  sociology  throw  any  light  on 
institutions?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  group,  or  the  community,  in 
the  modern  world  ?  Are  conflicts  of  ideals  unavoidable  ? 
What  is  meant  by  social  research?  What  are  the  fields  of 
social  research  that  are  open  to  the  student?  Where  are 
source  materials  to  be  found?  What  will  such  sociological 
studies  do  to  the  student,  or  for  the  student?  What  books  are 
the  best  available  to  the  general  reader  in  these  fields? 

With  respect  to  this  last  question,  of  course,  there  would 
be  but  little  agreement  of  opinion  among  sociologists.  The 
amount  of  material  is  very  great,  and  selections  must  be 
made.  Professor  Odum's  selections  are  admirable.  They 
are  listed  in  the  box  at  the  head  of  this  column. 


•The  A.  L.  A.  books — of  which  this  is  a  sample  hill  of  fare— may  be 
iccured  of  the  A.  L.  A.  86  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  or  postpaid  of  The 
Survey  for  35  cents  apiece,  paper;  50  cents,  in  cloth. 

Cramping  Christianity 

THE  SURVIVAL  VALUE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  by  John  Moffatt 
Mecklin.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  260  pp.  Price  $2.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

PROFESSOR  MECKLIN  surveys  the  movement  called 
Fundamentalism  with  its  organized  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  evolution,  and  its  threatened  destruction  of  relig- 
ious and  academic  freedom.  Fundamentalism,  so  he  con- 
tends, is  more  than  the  religion  of  Babbitts,  more  than  a 
posthumous  revival  of  issues  settled  long  ago,  more  than  an 
attempt  to  control  Protestant  denominations.  To  him  "it 
is  a  revolt  of  traditional  Protestant  orthodoxy  against  the 


spirit  of  modern  culture."  The  organized  opposition  of  Fun- 
damentalism is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of 
science  and  religion.  "Science,"  so  Mr.  Mecklin  asserts, 
"accounts  for  the  facts  of  life,  for  the  world  of  external 
or  objective  reality.  Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  ministers 
to  inner  or  subjective  emotional  needs,  satisfies  inner  or 
subjective  aspirations."  The  two  should  never  mix. 

If  Fundamentalists  would  follow  the  suggestions  of  this 
author,  which  they  will  not  do,  such  social  anachronisms  as 
Anti-Evolutionism  with  its  war  on  academic  freedom  and 
theological  reconstruction ;  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  with 
its  religious,  racial  and  national  bigotry,  would  be  impos- 
sible. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  narrows  down  the  con- 
tent of  Christianity  to  an  irreducible  minimum  that  deprives 
it  of  its  vitality.  His  contention  that  no  minister  who  ac- 
cepts the  teaching  of  modern  science  and  philosophy  can 
honestly  remain  in  the  ministry  does  violence  to  the  facts; 
while  his  assertion  "that  religion  cannot  be  trusted  as  a 
principle  of  social  control"  ignores  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gressive wing  of  Protestant  Christianity  not  only  has  a 
social  program,  but  that  it  proved  during  the  steel  strike 
that  it  is  capable  of  functioning  for  social  uplift.  His  dis- 
tinction between  fact  and  fiction  is  overworked  and  entire- 
ly too  negative. 

Fundamentalism  and  such  vitiated  ultra-liberalism  as  this 
will  both  pass  away.  Neither  one  expresses  the  truth  about 
Christianity.  HAL  E.  NORTON 

A  Publicity  Hand  Book 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLICITY,  by  Glenn  C.  Qviett  and  Ralph  D.  Cajey. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.     420  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"PRINCIPLES  of  Publicity"  is  a  practical,  sincere  and 

A  well  written  hand  book.  It  is  not,  like  several  earlier 
books  on  publicity,  an  effort  to  sell  the  services  of  public 
relations  experts. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  methods  of  in- 
forming the  public  through  the  pressi  pamphlets,  house  or- 
gans, motion  pictures  and  exhibits;  the  second  half  applies 
this  general  information  to  a  series  of  special  fields,  namely, 
business,  schools  and  colleges,  churches,  and  institutional 
and  civic  agencies. 

The  information  about  technique  is  sound  and  helpful 
and  the  chapters  on  newspaper  publicity  especially  are  de- 
tailed and  specific.  The  student  is  taken  behind  the  scenes 
in  a  newspaper  office,  and  also  the  printer's  shop.  He  is 
introduced  to  the  newspaper  staff  from  publisher  to  re- 
porter, and  advised  about  his  relations  with  each  one.  A 
chapter  on  The  Trade  Press  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  those  who  work  in  the  national  field. 

The  authors  have  gathered  a  wealth  of  examples  of  news 
stories  and  other  publicity  material.  Much  of  the  material 
is  offered  as  samples  without  helpful  comments  by  the 
authors.  The  almost  total  absence  of  footnotes  or  of  other 
means  of  crediting  quotations  to  their  sources  seems  un- 
fortunate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  organize  the  material  in  a  book  of  this 
kind  economically  and  for  the  greatest  convenience  of  the 
reader.  The  authors  have  perhaps  used  the  most  suitable 
form  for  a  book  which  attempts  to  cover  the  use  of  pub- 
licity in  so  many  fields  as  business,  churches  and  so  on. 
Yet  there  is  inevitably  a  great  deal  of  repetition  in  telling 
how  different  groups  use  the  same  kinds  of  publicity. 

MARY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN 
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Education,  Ethics  and  Sociology 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Knight  Dunlap.  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co. 
261  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  BOOK  must  be  judged  according  to  the  author's  own 
specifications.  For  he  states  explicitly  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  comprehensive  or  systematic;  that  the  material  drawn 
upon  is  not  sharply  differentiated  as  between  the  other  social 
sciences  and  psychology  ;  and  that  his  method  of  treatment  is 
dogmatic.  In  short,  the  text  apparently  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  author's  own  instructional  work  in  this  subject,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  been  more  interested  in  stimulating 
critical  analysis  of  many  current  topics  than  he  has  been  in 
reaching  any  explicit  conclusions.  In  comparison  with  such  books 
as  Ewer's  Applied  Psychology  and  Allport's  Social  Psychology 
the  book  will  probably  not  seem  so  available  for  the  usual 
psychology  course.  But  its  sociological  emphasis  and  discussion 
will  prove  provocative  to  those  who  have  read  widely  in  the 
field.  For  the  introductory  student  a  more  systematic  and 
elementary  discussion  would  seem  desirable.  O.  T. 

EVERYDAY  SCIENCE,  by  Edith  Lillian  Smith.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  341  pf.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

INTENDED  to  be  read  by  boys  and  girls,  this  interesting  book 
can  also  be  used  in  grammar  schools  or  junior  high  schools  which 
have  time  for  laboratory  experiments  and  field  trips.  (Equip- 
ment is  not  necessary.)  The  material  is  treated  by  seasons, 
with  worthwhile  things  to  see  and  do  indoors  and  out.  The 
reader  is  first  given  a  little  information  on  each  subject  and 
then  shown  how  to  observe  or  make  it  himself.  The  book 
also  tells  in  detail  how  to  make  the  apparatus  for  each  experi- 
ment at  very  small  cost.  H.O.L. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  SOUTH  CHINA,  by  Daniel  H.  Kulp,  Jr. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Unit'trsity  (Bureau  of  Publications').  367 
PP.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

CHINA  is  a  land  of  mystery  to  the  provincial  American.  Its 
life  is  organized  on  lines  so  diverse  from  our  own  that  we 
who  know  only  our  own  can  only  think  that  such  differences 
must  have  been  devised  for  some  ulterior  purpose.  We  have 
rationalized  our  position  by  imputing  to  the  Chinese  many 
insidious  motives  and  hidden  skills.  In  some  ways,  banditry 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  least  of  these  insidious  character- 
istics. But  the  more  we  know  of  the  real  life  of  China,  the 
more  "normal"  it  reveals  itself  to  be.  There  are  differences, 
of  course;  but  we  are  just  as  different  from  them  as  they  are 
from  us:  which  one,  then,  is  really  different?  Mr.  Kulp's 
study,  based  on  years  of  actual  residence  in  South  China,  helps 
to  answer  the  question.  He  shows  that  a  Chinese  village  lives 
its  life  like  any  other  village  of  the  same  general  level  of 
culture  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  has  health  problems, 
racial  problems,  economic  problems,  family  problems,  group 
problems,  educational  problems,  art  problems,  recreational 
problems,  religious  problems,  and  problems  of  the  relationships 
of  the  individual  to  the  community,  especially  in  these  modern 

times.  The  clue  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Chinese  life  is  found  in  the 
organization  of  the  family  unit,  just 
as  the  clue  to  an  understanding  of 
our  own  life  may  be  found  in  the 
organization  of  our  industry.  If  the 
future  of  world  order  is  to  be  set- 
tled on  the  Pacific,  we  shall  need 
to  understand  our  neighbors  to  the 
West.  This  book  —  on  "the  sociol- 
ogy of  familism"  —  should  prove  to 

be  one  of  t"6  most  important  helps 
.  . 

to  that  desirable  understanding. 

J.  K.   H. 


From   The    Migri- 
tion     of     Symbols 
by    Donald    Mack- 
enzie.   Knopf. 

Japanese  Buddha 
li-ith  eight  swas- 
tikas on  pedestal 


Mi«rjtio" 

Donald    Mackenzie. 
Knopf. 


Footprint!   af  Buddha 


CHAPTERS  IN  SOCIAL  HISTORY,  by 
Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.  J.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
457  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

AN  OLD  GRUDGE  against  The  Survey 
serves  as  an  apologia  for  this  book  in  de- 
fence of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  seems  that 
in  1916  we  reproduced  a  picture  of  a  gibbet 
cap,  an  iron  used  for  torturing  prisoners, 
and  ascribed  to  it  medieval  origin.  This  in- 
strument, in  fact,  originated  in  Scotland  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  in 
spite  of  repeated  requests,  Father  Spalding 
could  not  get  the  writer  of  the  article  to 
publish  a  correction — a  slight  difference  in 
dates  seemed  unimportant.  (We  have 
learned  better,  Father  Spalding!)  In  fact, 
there  is  more  of  libel  on  the  Middle  Ages 
in  textbooks  commonly  regarded  as  objective 
than  most  people  are  aware  of.  Even  when 
the  editing  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
insufficient  allowance  is  frequently  made  for 
the  impurity  of  the  sources.  Hence,  a  cor- 
rective history,  such  as  the  present,  while 
of  course  it  can  make  no  claim  to  objectiv- 
ity either,  has  distinct  value — especially  if 
used  in  Protestant  schools  and  colleges.  To  these  may  be  rec- 
ommended especially  also  the  chapters  on  the  social  effects 
of  the  reformation,  a  subject  about  which  there  has  been  much 
soft-pedaling  among  Protestant  writers,  and  the  description  of 
the  great  civilizing  work  of  the  Catholic  missions  with  which 
the  average  reader  is  far  too  little  acquainted.  The  book  con- 
tains many  descriptive  quotations  from  original  sources  and  it 
well  written. 

THE  PRE-SCHOOL  AGE,   by  Minnie  Watson   Kamm.    Little,   Brown 
&  Co.     261  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  SUB-TITLE,  A  Mother's  Guide  to  A  Child's  Occu- 
pation, is  fairly  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  this  book.  It 
is  a  somewhat  rambling  and  informal  discussion  of  a  multi- 
tude of  topics  without  any  systematic  outline  of  the  psychology 
of  the  pre-school  age.  There  are  half  a  dozen  chapters,  one 
devoted  to  each  year  of  life,  and  subjects  like  the  following 
are  discussed :  rattles,  Froebel's  gifts,  dolls,  balls,  Montessori 
apparatus,  paper  cutting,  gymnastic  exercise,  mother's  flower 
garden,  numbers,  music  in  the  home  and  mental  tests.  The 
book  is  in  no  sense  a  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
There  are,  however,  some  interesting  references  and  illus- 
trations of  the  toys  of  children  of  primitive  people  and  the 
discussions  frequently  contain  concrete  suggestions  of  practical 
value. 

Other  Books  Received 

IF    LINCOLN    WERE    HERE,    by   lohr.    W.   Hill.     Putntms.     15    tf. 
Price  $1.25   postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 

IN  this  book,  Frank  O.  Lowden  tells  the  world  that  Darwin 
was  responsible  for  the  world  war;  but  that  the  Allies,  by 
nourishing  their  souls  on  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  (doubt- 
less in  the  same  secrecy  in  which  they  wrote  certain  treaties), 
were  able  to  win  the  war.  John  Hays  Hammond  further  ex- 
plains that  Lincoln  would  have  opposed  the  organization  of  a 
railway  employes'  union.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  tells  us  that 
Lincoln  could  have  reconciled  fundamentalism  and  modernism. 
And  John  W.  Hill,  himself,  reveals  the  fact  that  Lincoln  would 
have  agreed  with  the  said  John  W.  Hill  in  every  minutest 
detail  of  opinion.  It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  omniscient.  Ac- 
cording to  most  accounts  Lincoln  was  a  rather  human  being. 
Can't  something  be  done  to  protect  such  a  man  from  silly  books 
like  this  one?  J.K.H. 


no 


THE    S U  R V  E Y 


April  15,  1926 


THE  MIGRA- 
TI  O  N  OF 
SYMBOLS, 

by  Donald  A. 
Mackenzie. 
Knopf.  219  pp. 
Price  $4.50 
post  paid  of 
The  Survey. 

THIS  is  an- 
other volume  in 
Knopf's  His- 
tory of  Civili- 
zation, which 
will,  eventual- 
ly, include  some 
two  hundred 
titles.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  here 
tells  the  story 
of  the  origins 
and  distribution 
of  certain  an- 
cient symbols. 
He  has  based 
his  conclusions 
upon  texts, 
myths  and  cus- 
toms which 
help  to  explain 
the  outstanding 
designs  which 
various  peoples 
living  in  wide 

areas  have  favored.  Among  these  designs  are  the  swastika,  the 
winged  disc,  Trojan  whorls,  Scottish  cross,  star-spangled  deities, 
various  spirals,  solar  magatamas,  triskelions,  and  many  others. 
The  universal  distribution  of  some  of  these  symbols  makes  a 
rather  pretty  problem  for  the  anthropologists.  The  mis- 
interpretation of  certain  symbols  and  their  fallacious  applica- 
tions makes  another  pretty  problem.  For  example,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  find  out  by  what  mental  process  certain  bit- 
terly narrow  nationalistic  Americans  have  been  able  to  convert 
to  their  own  uses  that  most  international  of  all  symbols,  the 
swastika.  It's  almost  as  if  the  National  Security  League 
should  adopt  the  red  flag.  This  book  is  full  of  interesting 
side-lights  upon  history  and  life. 

THE  CHAIN  OF   LIFE,   by   Lucretia  Perry   Osborn.    Scribners.     189 
pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  STORY  of  the  earth;  and  of  life  from  its  unknown  be- 
ginnings to  the  rise  of  man  into  the  culture  of  the  stone  ages. 
Mrs.  Oshorn  here  translates  into  popular  language  the  techni- 
cal writings  of  her  husband,  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  famous 
for  his  work  in  the  field  of  evolutionary  science.  Professor 
Michael  Pupin  contributes  a  brief  Foreword. 


From  The  Migration  of  Symbols  by  Donald  Mackenzie. 
Knopf. 

Artemis  on  a  spotted  antelope 


IN  THE   DAYS   OF  ALKIBIADES,   by   C.   E.    Robinson. 
301   pp.     Price   $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


Longmans. 


A  "RESTORATION"  of  the  life  of  Athens  in  those  stirring 
days  when  Socrates  was  the  center  of  a  bunch  of  bolsheviks, 
and  Alkibiades  was  changing  his  politics  every  once  in  a  while. 
"History"  was  never  like  this  "in  the  good  old  days." 

ACADEMIC    FREEDOM,    by   Julia    E.    Johnson.     H.    W.    Wilson   Co. 
110  pp.     Price  90   cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BIRTH  CONTROL,  by  Julia  E.  Johnson.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     369  pp. 
frice   $2.40   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THE  FIRST  of  these  books  is  a  new  number  in  Wilson's 
Reference  Shelf.  It  contains  outlines  for  a  debate,  bibliogra- 
phies and  a  number  of  leading  arguments  published  by  repre- 
sentative advocates  of  otic  side  or  the  other  in  recent  years. 
The  second  is  in  the  Handbook  Series,  and  gives  a  very  com- 
plete bibliography  of  the  subject,  with  selected  articles  cover- 
ing the  whole  field. 


CHOICE  RECEIPTS,  by  Mr,.  Fhomas  Bailey  Aid-rich.  Houghton 
Mijflin  Co.  219  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  ESSENCE  of  the  domestic  wisdom  of  New  England 
(Long  may  she  wave!)  but  lacking  the  one  thing  that  made 
New  England  great — the  recipe  for  pumpkin  pie.  Oh,  Temporal 
Oh,  Mores!  J.K.H. 

OLD  SANTA  FE,  by  Ralph  B'lierson  Tmtchell.  Santa  Fc  New 
Mexican  Publishing  Corporation.  4S8  pp.  (Subscription  Edition). 

THE  STORY  of  New  Mexico's  ancient  capital,  told  out  of 
the  original  documents,  and  dedicated  "to  the  memory  of  the 
Pioneers,  Spanish,  Mexican  and  American." 

FRANCE  AND  THE  FRENCH,  by  Sisley  Huddleston.  Scribners. 
348  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  interpretation  of  the  changes  of  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
France  and  a  defence  of  the  French  by  a  newspaper  man  long 
resident  in  Paris. 

THE  STATISTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT, by  Laurence  F.  Schmeckebier.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  574  pp 
Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THIS  is  an  effort  to  present  to  the  public  what  the  national 
government  has  done,  of  a  statistical  character,  and  where  the 
materials  can  be  found.  An  enormously  important  store  house 
of  information  about  information  that  has  been  developed  by 
governmental  agencies  in  all  social  fields. 

THE'  STORY  OF  DURHAM,  by  William.  K.  Boyd.  Duke  University 
Press.  345  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.,  is  on  the  map.  An  eighty-million-dollar 
school  would  put  any  city  on  the  map.  Durham  occupies  an 
interesting  position  in  the  South — between  the  Old  and  the 
New.  No  other  city  in  the  country — of  Durham's  size — has 
such  resources.  If  money  can  secure  brains,  Durham  will  be 
the  intellectual  leader  of  the  New  South.  But  if  money  can 
do  nothing  but  purchase  brains  .  .  . 

A  BOOK  OF  NONSENSE  VERSE,  by  Langford  Reed.  Putnams.  15» 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  much  nonsense.  Too  much,  perhaps;  for  it  palls  a 
bit  on  the  way  through.  But  taken  in  small  doses,  it  does 
very  well.  The  pictures  by  H.  M.  Bateman  help  a  lot. 

PICTURESQUE  AMERICA,  Us  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  edited  by 
John  Francis  Kane.  Published  by  Resorts  and  Playgrounds  of  America, 
51  East  42  Street,  New  York.  521  pp.  Price  $15.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

HERE  are  more  than  five  hundred  pages  of  print  and  pictures, 
both  in  white  and  black  and  in  amazing  colors.  In  this  book 
one  can  travel  vicariously  through  all  our  national  parks,  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  and  get  a  real  sense  of  the  bigness 
of  the  out-of-doors  that  is  in  America.  Anyone  contemplating 
a  trip  round  about  the  country  will  here  find  something  a  bit 
more  informing  than  are  most  railroad  time  tables.  The 
pictures  themselves  will  make  one  sit  up  nights.  But  anyone 
who  wants  to  keep  to  the  straight  and  narrow  east  had  better 
let  this  book  alone:  a  few  dips  into  it  and  there  will  never 
be  the  same  old  complacencies  again.  To  those  who  want  to 
go  west  and  can't  afford  it,  this  is  the  best  substitute.  A  few 
dollars  will  bring  a  real  sense  of  the  illimitable  spaces  and 
intense  colorfulness  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

SELECTED  POEMS,  by  Austin  Dobson.      Oxford   University  Press.     244 

pp.     Price  SOc  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
TYPEE,   by  Herman  Melville.     Oxford    University  Press.     338  pp.      Prici 

80r  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  BLACK  CAROO,  by  J.  P.  Marquand.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     270 

pp.     Prict  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

ITNDER  THE  LEVEE,  by  E.  Earl  Sparling.  Charles  Scribner's  Sent. 
290  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BETTING  THE  NEWS,  by  William  S.  Maulsby.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
310  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DOMINION,  by  John  Presland.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  312  pp.  Prict 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

VONDEL,  by  A.  J.  Barnouiv.  Charles  Scribners  Sons.  227  pp.  Prici 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  COMPLETE  LIMERICK  BOOK,  by  Lanqjord  Reed.  C.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  154  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  GARDEN,  by  Mrs.  Francis  King.  Charlei  Scrib- 
nrr"t  Sons-.  276  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Thi  Survey. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The  Winnetka  Book  List 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Winnetka  Graded  List,  heralded  as  a 
scientific  survey,  and  reviewed  in  The  Survey  for  Jan.  15,  1926, 
"is  the  outcome,"  the  authors  state,  "of  an  attempt  to  find  out 
what  books  are  being  read  and  enjoyed  by  children  and  the 
age  and  degree  of  reading  ability  necessary  for  the  children's 
enjoyment  of  these  books." 

Not  content  with  these  objectives  the  authors  leaped  to  the 
assumption  that  the  study  could  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the 
"intelligent  selection"  of  children's  books  by  the  children  them- 
selves, by  parents,  teachers  and  librarians. 

Because  the  findings  of  the  survey  are  contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience and  experimentation  of  children's  librarians,  not  only 
in  children's  rooms  but  in  close  cooperation  with  public  schools, 
we  submitted  the  book  to  two  specialists  in  statistical  and 
scientific  survey  for  a  study  of  its  scientific  features.  These 
specialists  reported: 

1.  "The  Winnetka  Graded  Book  list  is  an  interesting,  if  not 
convincing  attempt  to  apply  the  statistical  method  to  children's 
literature. 

2.  The  authors'  index  of  popularity,  which  they  state  "shows 
better  than  any  one   factor  how  widely  the  book  is   read   and 
liked,"   is    scientifically   indefensible.     It   was    obtained    by   the 
extraordinary  method   of   multiplying  the   number   of  children 
liking  a  book  by  the  number  of  cities  in  which  it  was   read. 
Thus  if   fifty  children  in   ten   cities   read   one   book  this   index 
would  make  it  ten  times  as  popular  as  if  the  book  were   read 
by  fifty  children  in  one  city. 

3.  The  Winnetka  List  is  superficially  plausible  in  its  study 
of    children's    liking.     The    fact    that    it   showed    such    a   high 
percentage  of  liking  on  the  children's  part,  should  have  made 
the    investigators    question    their    data.     The    study    is    almost 
solely  a  study  of  books  available  to  certain  children  and  in  no 
sense  tests  the  child's  reading  capacity. 

4.  The  authors  were  familiar  with  the  rule  against  putting 
weight  on  small  numbers  and  omitted  all  books  with  less  than 
25  readers.   The  soundness  of  conclusions  based  on  a  minimum 
as  small  as  25  may  be  questioned.    But  to  make  the  conclusions 
more  doubtful  both  girls  and  boys  were  included  in  the  twenty- 
five.    Thus  we  learn  that  67  per  cent  of  the  little  boys  who 
read  Memoirs  of  a  London  Doll  liked  it.    As  three  little  boys 
read  it,  each  little  boy  represented   33^/3   per  cent.    Had  one 
little  boy  changed  his  vote  to  "yes,"  the  Memoirs  of  a  London 
Doll,  which  was  a  95  per  cent  book  for  girls  would  have  been 
2  100  per  cent  book  for  boys. 

5.  It  is   to   be   hoped   that  parents,   teachers   and  librarians 
will  not  pass  out  books  to   children   on  the  basis  of  medians, 
averages   and  quartiles   and   more   especially  on   the   "index   of 
popularity." 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  children's  notes.  Probably  most 
classrooms  and  children's  rooms  in  libraries  throughout  the 
country  have  files  of  such  comments.  Teachers  and  librarians 
have  found  however  that  little  weight  can  be  given  to  them 
because  children  arc  rarely  spontaneous  or  exact  when  writing 
such  comments  for  adults. 

Since  the  Winnetka  list  is  unsound  scientifically,  shows  a 
grading  contrary  to  all  practical  experience  and  a  pathetic  lack 
of  knowledge  of  children's  literature  and  the  reactions  of 
children  to  reading  and  since  some  teachers  and  many  laymen 
may  not  look  beneath  the  surface  of  its  "science"  we  feel  this 
statement  necessary.  We  feel  it  particularly  because  children's 
librarians  were  asked  to  check  submitted  lists  without  being 


Social  Organization  Service 

by 
Practical  Social  Administrators 

We  are  equipped  to  solve  your  most  difficult 
problems. 

We  know  social  agency  management,  publicity, 
financing,  surveying.  Our  directors  have  been 
successful  social  work  executives  since  1  909. 

We  will  act  as  your  financial  secretary,  securing  the 
funds  you  need  and  insuring  you  a  dependable 
financing  constituency. 

1000  new  givers  per  month  secured  for  a  number 
of  organization  clients. 


SHILLADY  AND  STUART,  Inc. 

Social  Organization  Service 

132  West  31st  Street 

New  York  City 


JOHN   R.  SHILLADT 

ROBERT  STUART 

Dinctort 


CALL 
LOKGACRS 

2456 


There  Is  an 

Old  Wooden   House 

at  Hawthorne 

Thirty  miles  from  New  York,  among  Westchester 
Hills,  and  we  are  raising  the  money  to  build  a  proper 
fireproof  home 

FOR  OUR  50  PENNILESS  CANCER 
PATIENTS 

Now  at  this  address. 

On  Hand  in  Fund,  $154,847.57 

Needed,   $150,000.00 

These  sick  are  in  constant  danger.  Will  you  help 
build  the  new  home? 

MOTHER  M.ALPHONSA  LATHROP,  O.S.D. 

Treasurer. 

THE  SERVANTS  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
INCURABLE  CANCER 

Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    N.    Y. 
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FRESH   AIR   AND 
VENTILATION 

By  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW 

Professor  of  Public  Health,  Yale  School  of  Medi- 
cine,  Chairman   New    York   State    Commission   on 
Ventilation 

Professor  Winslow  points  out  that  the  mutually 
substantiating  conclusions  reached  through  in- 
vestigations in  the  U.  S.,  England  and  Germany 
have  made  a  practically  new  science  of  ventila- 
tion within  the  past  ten  years. 

His  book  pays  particular  attention  to  the  ventilation 
of  school-rooms,  and  an  entire  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  special  problem  of  factory  ventila- 
tion. For  the  rest  he  discusses  ventilation  in 
general, — showing  how  important  are  the  new 
conceptions  of  what  good  ventilation  is. 

It  is  a  book  of  exceptional  value  to  the  public  health 
officer,  engineer,  architect  or  builder,  and  to  any 
interested  in  comfort,  health  and  efficiency  in 
office,  factory,  school  and  home. 

$2.00 


E.    P.    DUTTON    &   COMPANY 

681  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Challenges  Attention! 

'Disease  ^Prevention 

By 
H.  H.  WAITE,  M.D. 

(University  of  Nebraska) 

A  survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  a 
prognostication  of  the  future.  For  hospitals,  boards 
of  health,  social  workers,  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  public  welfare.  ($4.50) 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 

393  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 
Dry    Good* 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN   BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street*  New  York 

Electric    Clock  Sy*ten> 
LOCKWOOD    &    ALMQUIST,    inc. 
501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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given  any  real  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  study.  The  use  of 
their  names  in  the  book  without  their  consent  is  questionable. 
Unfortunately,  though  this  was  of  course  unintentional  it 
does  give  some  impression  of  approval  on  their  part.  This 
approval  we  doubt  any  trained  children's  librarian  giving. 

LOUISE  P.  LATIMER,  director  of  work  with  children, 

Public  Library,  District  of  Columbia 
CLARA  W.  HUNT,  superintendent,  children's  department 

Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ELVA  S.  SMITH,  head  of  Children's  Department, 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ALICE  M.  JORDAN,  supervisor  of  work  with  children, 

Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 
EMMA  R.  ENGLE,  head  of  department  for  children, 

Free  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GLADYS  S.  CASE,  principal,  work  with  children, 

Public  Library,  Los  Angeles,  California 

CAROLINE   BURNITE  WALKER,   instructor  in  library  service   to 

children, 

American  Correspondence   School   for  Librarianship 
LILLIAN  H.  SMITH,  head  of  boys  and  girls  division, 

Public  Library,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
NINA  C.  BROTHERTON,  principal,  Carnegie  Library  School, 

Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
MARY  S.  WILKINSON,  supervisor  of  work  with  children, 

Hackley  Public  Library,  Muskegon,  Michigan 


Those  Private  Duty  Nurses 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  regard  to  your  statements  in  article  in 
the  February  15  Survey,  which  I  have  just  finished  reading, 
thought  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  always  private  duty 
is  not  even  as  "rosy"  as  you  have  written  regarding  the 
hours — seven  to  seven — and  two  hours  off  duty.  I  am  a  Boston 
nurse  at  present  on  a  case  with  people  who  are  reputed  to  be 
very  wealthy.  I  have  been  here  six  weeks  and  I  find  I  am 
on  duty  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M. — this  is  twenty-four 
hour  duty,  and  I  generally  have  to  take  what  time  I  can  get 
for  off  time  in  the  day,  from  one-half  to  one  hour  mostly, 
everyone  is  so  busy  and  rushed  with  their  own  social  engage- 
ments. My  patient  has  supper  at  seven,  and  naturally  by  the 
time  rest  after  that  for  half  an  hour,  evening  toilette,  alcohol 
rub  and  the  different  little  adjustments  and  accessaries  of  the 
night  are  performed,  it  is  ten  before  I  leave  her  room,  which 
only  gives  me  that  time  for  rest  after  I  have  made  my  own 
toilette.  I  am  on  call  at  night  once  or  twice  if  needed  and  to 
make  matters  worse  I  was  assigned  the  vacant  room  next 
my  patient  which  has  a  wonderful  antique  bed  with  a  "tester"; 
but  the  bed  was  not  offered  to  a  poor  tired  nurse  to  sleep  on, 
that  was  on  duty  fifteen  hours  a  day,  but  a  cot  at  the  end 
of  the  bed  with  a  poor  spring.  In  cold  weather  the  wind  gets 
under  the  bedclothes  if  you  only  move — you  can  imagine  the 
rest  I  get.  (The  attitude  is  that  nurses  can  adjust  themselves 
to  any  conditions.)  In  fact  the  poor  are  more  concerned  about 
your  comfort  than  the  rich. 

I  notice  the  nurses  did  not  add  on  the  registry  fees  to  their 
expenses  also.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  New  York.  But  I'll 
give  you  two  samples  of  Boston  registries.  One  is  run  by  a 
woman  who  was  an  attendant  before  she  married  a  state  ward. 
Now  she  has  a  nurses'  registry  in  Brookline.  Her  charge  is 
$10  a  year,  with  an  additional  charge  of  $i  for  every  case 
of  two  nights  to  one  month  duration — after  this  an  additional 
dollar  a  month  as  long  as  you  are  on,  or  the  fraction  over 
the  second  month.  Another  is  run  by  a  woman  who  is  not  a 
nurse  of  any  description,  and  as  she  never  stood  at  a  bedside, 
or  went  without  sleep,  or  endured  privations  of  any  kind  that 
a  nurse  has  gone  through  both  in  training  and  after,  slie  has 
no  sympathy  with  a  nurse.^  She  talks  to  you  over  the  phone 
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as  if  you  were  a  dog.  One  instance — I  had  a  room  with  a 
friend  of  her's — at  least  she  said  she  would  keep  me  busy  if 
I  lived  there,  which  I  did.  We  were  not  allowed  to  cook  in 
the  house.  I  was  waiting  for  a  case  at  this  particular  time 
ten  days.  One  day  I  went  out  to  dinner  and  left  my  phone 
number.  She  called  me  in  the  meantime  and  was  positively 
rude.  I  asked  her  how  she  expected  I  could  sit  in  without 
fresh  air  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  where  I  could  not 
even  make  myself  a  cup  of  tea  (I  had  a  good  cry  after  thaO. 
When  my  years'  dues  had  expired  I  did  not  register  with  her 
again.  I  can't  see  why  a  woman  who  was  not  a  nurse  herself 
should  be  allowed  to  run  a  registry  for  nurses  and  be  in  a 
position  to  talk  and  order  a  nurse  in  that  manner. 

I  have  only  written  these  few  lines  to  you  so  you  would 
know  that  private  duty  is  even  harder  than  your  article  stated. 
A  nurse's  comfort,  and  time  is  of  no  consequence.  You  give — 
give — give — for  the  $6  a  day  you  receive,  and  you  must  not 
utter  any  protest — just  be  invisible,  live  in  your  suitcase,  and 
sometime  they  even  grudge  you  a  place  to  hang  your  hat 
and  coat. 

KATHARINE  F.  PATTERSON,  R.N. 

Boston,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  reference  to  an  article  in  the  Mid- 
monthly  for  February  15  on  Private  Life  or  Private  Duty  for 
the  R.N.  by  Mary  Ross,  I  wish  to  bring  a  certain  point  con- 
tained therein  to  your  attention.  Miss  Ross  claims  that  the 
prevailing  price  in  New  York  is  $6  a  day.  I  have  known 
and  have  paid  practical  nurses  $7  a  day  and  registered 
nurses  $9  a  day  and  have  understood  that  this  was  a 
minimum  charge.  This  may  be  of  interest  to  the  editor  of 
The  Survey  and  to  Miss  Ross  and  I  wondered  if  the  nurses 
made  certain  deductions  from  the  amount  received,  although 
in  the  instances  I  mention  the  nurses  received,  besides  the 
wages  for  their  daily  work,  all  transportation  expense  as  well 
as  room  and  board. 

SYRIA  Di  BELLA 

New  York 

A  Measuring  Stick  Questioned 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  Common  Welfare  of  the  January 
midmonthly  you  cite  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Jewish 
Committee  for  Personal  Service  in  California  State  Institu- 
tions as  an  instance  of  the  value  of  statistics  as  an  aid  to 
social  diagnosis.  You  state  that  the  committee  discovered 
"that  155  Jewish  inmates  had  been  committed  to  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane  from  San  Francisco  while  only  84  had  gone 
from  Los  Angeles."  You  give  as  the  explanation  Dr.  Samuel 
Kohs"  belief  that  the  determining  difference  is  the  excellence 
of  the  work  for  the  mentally  afflicted  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
I  would  like  to  believe  that  to  be  the  real  reason.  But  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  committee  for  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence,  and  as  the  "discoverer  of  these  cases"  I  regret 
that  Dr.  Kohs'  conclusions  are  not  deducible  from  the  facts 
and  figures. 

I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  psychopathic  parole  officer  in  Los  Angeles  County,  for 
I  know  only  too  well  the  work  she  is  doing.  San  Francisco, 
however,  has  been  well  organized  for  years  and  took  care  of 
psychiatric  cases  long  before  Los  Angeles  did.  The  fact  that 
Los  Angeles  does  not  commit  insane  patients  as  readily  as 
San  Francisco  does  not  begin  to  account  for  the  great  dis- 
crepancy in  numbers.  San  Francisco  sent  Jewish  patients  to 
the  hospitals  of  northern  California  in  the  'seventies  and 
'eighties  when  that  city  was  a  metropolis  and  Los  Angeles 
was  a  adobe  village.  Most  of  the  insane  patients  at  the  six 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  California  (as  everywhere  else), 
are  cases  of  dementia  praecox.  These  cases  are  of  remarkable 
longevity.  They  accumulate. 
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SIMMONS    COLLEGE 

School     of    Social    Work 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  7  to  August  18 

Children's   Work 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric    Social    Work 

Psychiatric    Method    for    Family    Social    Workers 

Twenty-third  year  opens  September  15,  1926.  Courses 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  B.S.  degrees  and  to  the  Certificate 
in  Children's  Work,  Community  Work,  Family  Wel- 
fare, Medical  Social  Work,  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Address  The  Director,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 


®ntoer*tt2>  of  Chicago 

tZCfje  ^raiwate  grfjool  of  Social  g>ertnce  Stomnfetration 
SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  21 — July  28 
Second   Term:  July   29 — September  3 

Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Community  Organization,  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Immigration,  Statistics,  Medical  Social  Work,  Social 
Psychiatry,  and  other  courses.  Undergraduate  and  un- 
classified students  with  adequate  experience  in  social 
work  admitted. 

Ftr  announcements,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Summer  Institute 

In  FamuV  and  Child  Welfare 

Courses  in 

The   Family 

Child    Welfare 

Family   Case   Work 

Case    Work   with   Children 

Behavior   Problems  of  Children 

Social    Work   and   the  School 

Social   Work   in   Smaller  Communities 
A  limited  number  of  field  work  opportunities. 
A  fe<w  scholarships  available. 

Also,  Annual  Summer  Institute  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
July  6  to  August   14,   1926 

The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work 

I    South    Juniper   Street  Philadelphia 


MECCA  OF  THE 

NEW    NEGRO 


HwoJ?   ™     number  of  Survey  Graphic,   hailed  North, 
East,   West  and  South,  as  the  outstanding  achlevs- 
ment    of    the    year    In    the    field    of    race    relation. 
•Piendld   teaching  material.     50  cents  a  copy.     Very  spSli 
™ew   Torrk   City0™  ""*'     Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street, 
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The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Casf; 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  tuition  scholarships  n.nd  main- 
tenance fellowships  are  available  to  es- 
pecially qualified  students. 

For  further  information,  address  thtf 
Director, 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

for 

JEWISH   SOCIAL   WORK 

(Initiated  by  tbe  National  Conference  of  Jewish   Social  Service) 


210  WEST  91*t  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 
COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Health,  Social 
Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social 
Law,,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation. 
Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of 
Pioneers  of  Social  Work. 

Field  work   training  under   professional  executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  ot 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.  A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 
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"Growing  up  'with  a  city 

By 
LOUISE  DE  KOVEN  BOWEN 
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For  sale  at  all  book  stores 


Apparently  Dr.  Kohs'  conclusion  is  not  based  upon  the  rate 
of  admission  to  the  hospitals  per  population,  but  rather  on 
the  number  of  patients  now  in  the  hospitals.  This  accumula- 
tion of  cases  over  a  long  period  accounts  in  largest  measure 
for  the  great  difference  between  the  number  of  inmates  from 
San  Francisco  and  those  from  Los  Angeles.  Which  merely 
reemphasizes  that  statistics  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  mean  little 
unless  correctly  interpreted. 

WM.  R.  BLUMENTHAI. 

Superintendent  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation  of  Omaha 

In  Reply 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Limitations  of  space  prohibit  a  thorough- 
going presentation  or  discussion  of  the  data  upon  which  our 
findings,  above-mentioned,  are  based.  The  influence  to  which 
Mr.  Blumenthal  refers,  namely  "the  accumulation  of  cases 
over  a  long  period,"  was  taken  into  account,  but  was  not 
found  to  be  of  any  material  importance. 

Mr.  Blumenthal  probably  has  forgotten  that  the  average 
(median)  hospital  life  of  an  inmate  in  our  state  hospitals  is 
only  one  and  one-third  years;  the  first  quartile  is  less  than 
three  months,  and  the  third  quartile  is  only  four  and  one-third 
years!  Only  7.2  per  cent  have  had  a  hospital  life  in  excess 
of  nineteen  years!  In  the  light  of  these  facts  only  23,  of  the 
321  Jewish  inmates  concerned  in  this  study,  may  be  expected 
to  have  attained,  or  ever  will  attain,  a  hospital  life  in  excess 
of  nineteen  years,  or  have  been  admitted  prior  to  1905.  If  we 
grant  that  all  of  these  23  are  from  San  Francisco,  and  we 
eliminate  them  entirely,  San  Francisco  would  still  be  contribut- 
ing over  50  per  cent  more  to  our  state  hospitals  as  compared 
with  Los  Angeles.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish 
population  of  Los  Angeles  is  estimated  at  least  25  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  San  Francisco.  Our  actual 
records  show  that  of  the  321  Jewish  inmates,  only  5  have  an 
admission  date  prior  to  1890,  all  of  these  from  San  Francisco 
and  none  from  Los  Angeles. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Blumenthal  states  that  as  the  "discoverer 
of  these  cases"  he  feels  that  our  "conclusions  are  not  deducible 
from  the  facts  and  figures."  In  refutation,  he  presents  only 
the  fact  that  "San  Francisco  sent  Jewish  patients  to  the 
hospitals  in  the  'seventies  and  "eighties."  Our  present  records 
contain  only  five  cases  with  an  admission  date  prior  to  1890. 
And  as  to  "figures" — his  own  comment  is  notable  by  their 
absence.  He  is  correct  in  "reemphasizing  that  statistics  as  an 
aid  to  diagnosis  mean  little  unless  correctly  interpreted,"  but 
he  should  at  least  present  statistics.  There  should  be  no 
argument  as  to  the  "interpretation."  His  letter  abounds  with 
inaccuracies  which  cannot  be  pointed  out  because  of  space 
limitation. 

Few,  if  any,  conclusions  are  invulnerable  or  eternal.  The 
scientific  attitude  is  characterized  by  a  healthy  scepticism.  As 
soon  as  new  "facts  and  figures"  will  be  presented,  incorrect 
conclusions  will  be  modified.  Mr.  Blumenthal's  contribution, 
however,  throws  no  new  light  on  the  subject,  in  spite  of  his 
strictures  on  that  score. 

S.  C.  KOHS 

Executive  Director  Jewish  Federation 
of  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  British   Coal   Commission  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

clear  social  gain.  They  see  in  it  grave  social  dangers,  and 
find  no  advantages  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  other  ways. 
They  propose  that  "the  error  which  was  made  in  times  past, 
in  allowing  the  ownership  of  the  coal  to  fall  into  private  hands, 
should  be  retrieved.  The  mineral  should  be  acquired  by  the 
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state — by  purchase  where  it  has  a  market  value,  by  a  declara- 
tion of  state  ownership  in  the  case  of  unproved  coal,  or  coal 
at  deep  levels,  which  has  now  no  market."  A  coal  commission 
should  be  appointed  to  acquire  and  administer  the  mineral 
property. 

^      The  organization  of  collective  selling,  the  abolition  of  the 
"  middleman,  and  the  giving  of  power  to  municipalities  for 
the  selling  of  coal. 

/>  A  closer  connection  of  mining  with  allied  industries  should 
3  "  be  promoted — including  especially  the  creation  of  electrical 
power.  (The  recommendations  in  this  section  of  the  report 
follow  closely  the  lines  of  the  national  Coal  and  Power  project 
devised  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  Lloyd  George  Liberals.) 

The  principle  of  the  recent  wage-agreements  is  sound,  but 
amendments  are  needed  in  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
proceeds  of  the  industry  for  the  fixing  of  wages. 

5     The   standard  working  day,   now  on   an   average   of   Tl/2 
*  hours  underground,  should  remain  unaltered.     The  mul- 
tiple shift  system  should  be  extended. 

/C  Wages  and  subsidy.  The  hard  economic  conditions  of  the 
*  moment  remain  to  be  faced.  The  dominant  fact  is  that, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1925,  if  the  government  subsidy  be  ex- 
cluded, 73  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  produced  at  a  loss.  "The 
subsidy  should  stop  at  the  end  of  its  authorized  term  (April 
30,  1926),  and  should  never  be  repeated."  If  the  present  hours 
are  to  be  retained,  a  revision  of  the  ''minimum  percentage  addi- 
tions to  standard  rates  of  wages,"  fixed  in  1924  at  a  time  of 
temporary  prosperity,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  indis- 
pensable. This  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  percentage 
addition  by  the  higher-paid  miners,  the  hewers.  "A  disaster  is 
impending  over  the  industry,  and  the  immediate  reduction  of 
working  costs  that  can  be  effected  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
alone,  is  essential  to  save  it.  The  minimum  percentage  is  not 
a  minimum  wage,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  The  wages 
of  the  lowest-paid  men  will  be  safeguarded  by  a  continuance 
of  the  system  of  subsistence  allowances." 

THE  first  aim  of  the  commission  was  to  produce  a  document 
upon  which  the  Conservative  Government  could  legislate. 
It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  whether  this  has  been  done.  The 
most  urgent  and  perilous  of  all  the  questions  raised  by  the 
report  is  that  of  the  subsidy.  It  cannot  be  indefinitely  continued 
on  the  present  basis,  but,  equally,  it  cannot  be  ended  now,  as 
the  commission  recommends,  without  reference  to  the  hard 
realities  of  the  situation  today  and  of  whatever  national  policy 
may  be  adopted  tomorrow.  That  would  be  to  plunge  the 
industry  and  the  country  into  catastrophe.  British  opinion  on 
the  report,  needless  to  say,  is  all  shades — between  the  con- 
sternation of  the  tory  diehards  over  proposals  that  to  them 
threaten  the  end  of  all  things,  and  the  horror  provoked  in  the 
labor  press  by  the  proposal  to  stop  the  subsidy  and  bring  down 
the  wages  scale.  Progressive  conservatives  like  J.  L.  Garvin 
of  the  Observer  contend  that  the  commission  has  met  three- 
fourths  of  the  miners'  case.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  it  has  conceded  three-fourths  of  the  case  upon  the  facts 
and  the  argument,  but  that  in  its  constructive  scheme  it  has  not 
gone  more  than  halfway  towards  the  kind  of  settlement  that 
the  miners'  unions  would  be  prepared  to  accept.  At  the  pres- 
ent critical  moment  nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  subsidy  would  mean  war  on  the  coal- 
fields, in  which  the  miners  would  have  the  support  of  the 
labor  unions  as  a  whole.  But  Stanley  Baldwin  is  prime 
minister. 

That  being  so,  we  may  perhaps  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
subsidy  will,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  continued. 


/<KHE  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and 
^•^  Winter  sessions  which  constitute 
the  school  year,  are  of  about  equal 
length.  The  Summer  Quarter,  beginning 
June  twenty-first,  is  divided  into  two 
terms : 

Term  A — June  21st  to  July  29th 
Term  B  — July  30th  to  Sept.  1st 

An  application  form  for  admission  to 

the  Summer  Quarter  will  be 

mailed  upon  request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  for  Social  work  operates  in  two 
successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine  monthi 
supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  continues  her 
theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  The 
School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern  social 
psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals,  general 
hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics,  schooli, 
juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1926  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workeri 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems 
of  personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  1926  twenty  students  will  be  received.  Until  May 
15,  five  places  will  be  reserved  for  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Eight  Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college 
graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneshipi, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For   information   and  catalog   addreit 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mas*. 
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Why  HARPERS  Magazine 

Has  Gained  Over 
40,000  New  Readers 

The  new  Harpers  Magazine's  astonishing  increase  in  circulation  of  61;  r'c  since  Sep- 
tember is  due  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  material  it  publishes.  Not  only  does  it 
offer  you  brilliant  and  authoritative  writing,  but  subjects  and  points  of  view  about 
which  intelligent  readers  naturally  feel  strongly. 

A  man  said  the  other  day,  "It  seems  to  me  I  never  go  out  to  dinner  or  drop  in  at  the 
club  that  I  don't  run  into  a  discussion  about  something  in  Harpers.'' 

And  why  not!  People  aren't  going  to  take  Dr.  Fosdick  calmly — nor  "Thunder  on  the 
Left" ;  and  from  all  over  the  country,  echoes  still  come  from  tremendous  arguments 
over  Ex-President  Hadley's  "Law  Making  and  Law  Enforcement":  Bruce  Bliven's 
"Great  Coolidge  Mystery";  Dr.  Joseph  Collins'  "Childish  Americans." 


Special 

Introductory 

Offer 


5  Months 

/Or7     $1  .CO 

only       J_ 


We  are  now  making,  for  a  limited  time,  a  special  introductory  offer 
to  those  who  do  not  already  know  the  vigorous  youthful  personality 
of  the  new  Harper's  Magazine — five  months  for  only  one  dollar 
instead  of  the  regular  price  of  $4.00  yearly.  This  is  a  remarkable 
opportunity  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Send  in  the  coupon 
below  with  one  dollar  and  your  subscription  will  begin  with 

The  APRIL  Number 


Science  and  the  Future,     . 
The  Anatomy  of  Jazz, 
John  Henry  Won't  Talk  Politics, 
The  Crime  Against  the  West, 
Notes  on  Women  in  Business, 
What  Shall  We  Educate  For  ? 
Impatience  on  a  Monument, 
Buttercup  Days,  A  Christopher  Robin  Poem,    A.  A.  Milne 
Stories :  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie     .     Ben  Ames  Williams 

and  H.  M.  Tomlinson 


Julian  Huxley 
Don  Knowlton 
Duncan  Aikman 
Struthers  Burt 
Helen  Woodward 
Bertrand  Russell 
H.  G.  Dwight 


For  a  Limited   Time  —  in    Other  Words,  Cut  This  Coupon  TODAY 
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HARPERS  MAGAZINE,  49  EAST  33  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Q 

I  am  enclosing  one  dollar.  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  five  months  to  begin  with  the  April  issue. 


NAME..  ADDRESS 


(In  answering  advertisement!  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


oncerning 

PARENTS 


A  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
PRESENT  DAY  PARENTHOOD 


The  following  papers,  presented  last  October  before  a  con- 
ference in  New  York,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  make  up  the  volume. 

PART  I:  THE  FAMILY  OF  TODAY 

1.  New  Relations  of  Men  and  Women   as   Family  Members. 
By  Beatrice   M.   Hinlde.   M.   D. 

2.  The  Mother  in   the   Present-Day  Home.     By   Ethel   Puffer 
Howes,   Ph.    D. 

3.  The  Father  in  the  Present-Day  Home.  By  Elton  G.  Mayo. 

PART  II:     THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

1.  The  Nursery  School:  A  Response  to  New  Needs.    By  Helen 
T.  Wooley,  Ph.  D. 

2.  Getting  Away  from  the  Family:  The  Adolescent  and   His 
Life   Plans.     By-  Leta   S.   Hollingworth,   Ph.   D. 

3.  The    Family    as    Coordinator    of    Community    Forces.      By 
Ernest  R.   Groves,    Ph.   D. 

PART  III:  PARENTS  AND  THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  The  Importance  of  the  Early  Years.  By  DB.  D.  A.  Thorn. 

2.  From  Childhood  to  Youth.  By  Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  M.  D. 

3.  Confronting  the  World — The  Adjustments  of  Later  Adoles- 
cence.    By   Frankwood   E.   Williams,   M.   D. 

PART   IV:     TEACHERS   AND   THE  CHANGING   EDUCATION 

1.  Training  Teachers   to   See   the   Whole   Child.     By  Francis 
Mitchell   Froehlicher. 

2.  The  Individual  in  the  Group.     By  W.  T.  Root,  Ph.   D. 

3.  Newer  Meanings  of  Discipline.    By  William  Heard  Kilpa- 
trick,  Ph.  D. 


WHAT  should  concern  parents  more"  than 
themselves? 

This  may  sound  like  a  riddle.  But  the 
answer  is  plain.  Neither  childen  nor  more 
children,  health,  wealth,  nor  happiness 
should  be  as  constantly  their  concern  as 
the  problem  of  themselves — as  parents. 

Before  science  was  heard  of  the  influence  of 
father  and  mother  was  regarded  as  a  deci- 
sive element  in  child-formation.  But  it  re- 
mained for  the  researches  of  modern  psy- 
chology to  demonstrate  how  complete  and 
inescapable  parental  responsibility  really  is. 

Parents  of  the  future  will  simply  have  to 
take  as  much  scientific  interest  in  their  own 
conduct  as  they  do  in  their  children's  diet. 
Until  then,  school  and  society  will  go  on 
wrestling  against  great  odds  with  hordes 
of  mentally  rickety  youngsters,  many  of 
them  incurably  handicapped. 

There  is  today  abundant  knowledge  to  in- 
struct parents  in  the  rudiments  of  their 
jobs.  Like  all  science,  it  is  far  from  com- 
plete, but  endless  ills  can  be  avoided  by  the 
intelligent  application  of  what  we  already 
know. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  the  tenth  in 
the  New  Republic  Series  of  DOLLAR 
BOOKS,  is  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
this  knowledge  by  making  a  very  valuable 
selection  of  it  available  to  parents  who 
are  concerned  and  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  parents.  Price  $1.00,  300 
pages,  bound  in  soft  green  covers. 

PART  V:     LEISURE  AND   EDUCATION 

1.  Youth  and  Play-Time.  By  Miriam  Van  Waters. 

2.  The     Effect    of    Machine-Made     Recreation     on 
Family  Life.     By  John   M.   Cooper,   Ph.  D. 

3.  Vacations  as  Educational  Opportunities.    By  Mrs. 
Henry  Mbskowitz. 

PART  VI:  THE  PARENTS'  OUTLOOK  ON  LIFE 

1.  Is  Religion  Uniting  or  Separating  Us?  By  George 
A.   Coe,   Ph.   D. 

2.  Parents,   the   Constant    and    Inevitable    Educators 
of  Their   Children.   By  Anna   Garlin   Spencer. 

3.  Freedom   for   the    Child — What   Does    It    Mean? 
By  Dorothy   Canfield   Fisher. 


A  DOLLAR  BILL  attached  to  this  blank  and  sent 
to  NEW  REPUBLIC,  INC.,  421  West  21st  Street,  New 
York,  will  bring  you  post  paid  a  copy  of  Concern- 
ing Parents. 


Name    . . 
Address 
In   full    , 


(Complete   list  of   DOLLAR   BOOKS   on   request.) 

S-4-16 
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THE    SOCIAL    WORK  SHOP 


The  Why  of  Vacations 


IF  I  were  to  classify  the  attitudes  struck  by  various  friends 
of  mine — employes  and  employers  of  social  work,  when 
the  question  of  vacation  was  broached  and  if  I  were 
permitted  sufficient  lee-way  in  the  description  so  as  to 
include  a  dash  of  imagination,  I  should  picture  them  as 
follows: 

1.  A  sparkling,  glowing  eye,  a  vision  of  things  to  do,  people 
to   play   with,  places   to   see. 

2.  A  righteous  squaring  of  Puritan  shoulders,  a  conscious- 
ness  of   justice   to   the    contributors,    fair   play   to    the   clients, 
proper  reward  for  the  worker,  encouragement  for  the   indus- 
trious. 

3.  A  generous  smile  and  a  shrug;    let's  give  our  workers  all 
we  can.     It  is  nice  to  give  something.     Here's  a  chance  to  give 
at  comparatively  low  cost  and  with  considerable   personal   re- 
turns in  loyalty  and  popularity. 

There  is  also  a  fourth  attitude,  perhaps  not  so  clear  as  these 
others  and  mixed  in  with  one  or  two  of  them.  It  is  the  shrewd 
business  attitude — that  of  the  investor:  a  certain  amount  of 
money  and  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  vacation  will  bring 
a  certain  amount  of  efficiency  for  service  and  greater  loyalty 
to  the  institution. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  four  attitudes  are  common  and 
all  of  them  help  to  determine  the  vacation  policies  of  an 
organization.  The  four  reactions,  however,  do  not  tell  the 
entire  story  and  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  any  set 
of  principles  on  which  vacations  are  granted  really  rep- 
resent the  truth  unless  they  give  adequate  recognition  to 
the  different  interests  that  are  involved  in  the  matter  of 
vacations. 

When  difficulties  do  arise  they  occur  generally  in  connection 
with  changes  of  position,  when  regulations  or  so-called  prin- 
ciples underlying  vacations  of  one  agency  do  not  fit  those  of 
another  or  where  they  fit  each  other  so  well  that  they  do 
not  suit  the  worker.  For  example,  the  principle  laid  down  for 
the  more  detailed  regulations  on  vacations  in  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers'  office  reads  as  follows:  "Vaca- 
tions are  for  the  purpose  of  rest,  recreation  and  recuperation 
from  previous  work  and  preparation  for  the  year's  work  to 
follow."  The  statement  makes  no  commitment  concerning 
the  question.  Previous 
work  where?  In  the 
same  agency  or  in  an- 
other? The  y  e  a  r  "s 
work  to  follow  where? 
In  the  same  agency  or 
elsewhere?  Interpre- 
tations are  likely  to  be 
varied. 

Any  able-bodied  and 
healthy-minded  individ- 
ual who  has  ever  had 
a  vacation  wants  a 
vacation  for  the  things 
that  he  does  with  it. 
Such  a  person  looks 
forward  to  a  vacation 
because  of  its  contents. 


Drawn  by  Hendrik  WiHem  Van  Loon 

A    HIGH    POWERED    EXECUTIVE 


There  are  a  good  many  people  in  social  work  as  in  other  call- 
ings whose  choice  of  a  position  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
amount  and  nature  of  vacations  granted — and  these  are  not 
necessarily  the  triflers. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  an  annual  vacation  is  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  those  in  positions  that  require  mental 
effort.  Granting  that  such  a  vacation  or  rest  is  necessary  for 
health  and  by  way  of  health  for  efficiency  and  endurance,  the 
next  question  would  be  to  whose  interest  is  it  that  the  worker 
have  and  retain  good  health?  Barring  the  worker  himself, 
we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  interest  is  that  of  the 
employer. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  interest  of  the  agency  in  whose 
employ  a  worker  happens  to  be  at  any  given  time,  a  vacation 
so  ordered  as  to  make  for  continued  efficiency  is  the  most 
effective.  If  this  be  the  only  reason  there  is  little  more  to 
be  said:  Give  as  much  as  you  have  to  or  as  will  lead  to  the 
highest  efficiency  and  make  conditions  stern  enough  so  that 
the  benefit  of  vacations  will  always  be  reaped  by  the  employing 
agency  giving  the  vacation.  In  such  a  case  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  vacation  is  reward  or  preparation  for  the  year  ahead 
so  long  as  it  results  in  efficiency.  The  interest  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  controlling  principle  in  determining  vacations  would 
quite  take  care  of  the  whole  case  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
social  workers  move  about  a  great  deal  from  agency  to  agency 
and  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  agency  that  those  who 
come  on,  as  well  as  those  who  stay,  shall  have  such  advantages 
as  presumably  a  vacation  provides.  The  question  then  is  how 
to  make  sure  that  the  benefits  of  vacation  shall  accrue  to  all 
workers,  whether  employed  by  the  agency  at  the  time,  or  those 
likely  to  be  taken  on.  The  obvious  answer  is  to  regard  the 
entire  field  of  social  work  as  the  interested  party  rather  than 
just  one  given  agency. 

Such  an  attitude  would  constitute  something  in  the  nature 
of  vacation  insurance,  that  is  the  distribution  of  risks  and  re- 
sponsibilities by  all  agencies  in  the  field  to  be  sure  that  the 
worker  whithersoever  he  may  drift  shall  have  had  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  vacation  to  insure  good  health  and  consequent 
efficiency  in  whatever  agency  he  should  happen  to  come  to. 
Such  an  attitude  in  practical  application  might  be  expressed 

in  some  such  regula- 
tion as  the  following: 
Vacations  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  con- 
ditions of  efficient 
work.  It  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  all  employ- 
ers, regardless  of 
whether  a  particular 
worker  stays  or  leaves, 
that  all  workers  shall 
receive  the  proper 
amount  of  annual  va- 
cation. In  the  case  of 
transfer  of  personnel 
the  necessary  adjust- 
ments should  be  made 
by  former  employer 
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and  new  employer  to  assure  the  minimum  suitable  period  of 
vacation  to  the  worker. 

As  to  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  amount  of  vacation — 
that  is  another  story.  There  are  differences  in  social  agencies 
in  respect  to  (a)  amount  of  time  granted;  (b)  period  of  the 
year  when  vacations  may  be  taken;  (c)  uniformity  of  vaca- 
tion allowances  between  professional  and  clerical  staff  and 
(d)  special  holidays. 

The  practice  in  the  office  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  is  as  follows: 

"The   vacation  period  will   be   as   follows : 

Executive    staff    members one  month 

Clerical  staff   two  weeks 

If  a  legal  holiday  comes  during  the  vacation  period,  this  shall 
not  be  counted  in  the  vacation  period.  After  two  full  years 
of  service  members  of  the  clerical  staff  may  be  given  an  extra 
week's  vacation  for  each  year  of  service,  up  to  four  weeks 
vacation.  If  it  is  necessary,  for  some  important  reason,  that 
more  than  the  usual  period  of  vacation  be  taken,  it  is  under- 
stood it  must  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  organization 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  worker.  It  will  be  customary  for 
vacations  to  start  on  Friday  night  (if  the  office  does  not  close 
on  Saturdays  during  the  summer),  the  vacation  period  com- 
mencing, however,  with  the  following  week.  It  is  understood 
that  vacations  must  be  taken  in  full  consideration  of  the  needs 
Df  the  work,  and  a  schedule  arranged  that  will  not  conflict 
with  the  work  of  the  organization." 

In  addition  a  Christmas  rest  is  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  together  with  Christmas  or  New  Year's  and  a  weekend 
a  total  of  five  consecutive  days.  Other  agencies  give  a  spring 
vacation  corresponding  with  this  and  frequently  extending  over 
a  whole  week.  The  practice  in  respect  to  legal  holidays  varies 
considerably  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  collect  information 
>n  this  point. 

The  study  of  salaries  and  working  conditions  undertaken  by 
this  association  sometime  ago  and  now  being  prepared  for 
publication  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  gives  vacation 
seriods  for  1,191  social  workers,  distributed  among  500  or 
JOG  agencies,  in  addition  to  other  information.  The  following 
:able  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  four  weeks  or  a 
nonth  is  the  customary  practice.  A  number  of  vacations  of 
Ive  weeks  duration  includes  usually  a  spring  or  Christmas 
vacation  of  the  type  referred  to  above.  These  agencies  are 
listributed  over  the  entire  country  and  a  closer  analysis  has 
failed  to  show  any  significant  differences  between  various  parts 
)f  the  country  or  for  the  varying  sizes  of  cities.  There  is 
iome  difference  in  vacation  periods  granted  in  case  work  and 
;roup  work  organizations  as  when  compared  with  the  total. 
Fhe  percentages  hold  a  similar  course  even  here. 

Total  Percent      Case    Percent     Group        Percent 


length  of 
"acation 
lone 
:   week 
i  weeks 
i  weeks 
\  weeks 
[month) 
;  weeks 
i  weeks 
[or  more) 


13 
5 

227 
131 
636 

121 
58 


.05 


19 
II 

57 

10 

5 


Workers 
9 
2 

143 

84 
403 


70 
'4 


Workers 


i  i 

.02  — 

20  21 

12  43 

55  76 


.05 


10 

2 


29 

27 


IO 
21 


'4 
'3 


1,191       100  725          100          197  loo 

Approximately  500  social  agencies  throughout  the  United  States 
applied  material  for  this  table. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  what  the  common  practice  is 
n  regard  to  vacation  periods.  The  questions  as  to  whether 
he  existing  practice  is  as  it  should  be  or  whether  any  other 
>eriod  of  time  is  preferable  are  not  to  be  answered  by  this 
irticle.  PHILIP  KLEIN 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers 


Ask  a  Question 

What  problem  in  social  work  technique  would  you 
ike  to  have  threshed  out  here?  Next  month's  ques- 
tion: Can  family  case  work  in  a  rural  district  be  done 
by  a  public  health  nurse,  thus  eliminating  the  need  of 
two  workers? 


Question:    What    are    the    comparative    advantages   of   having 
the  first  interview  in  the  home  or  in  the  office? 
Ansu-ered  by  Douglas  P.  Falconer,  superintendent  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  and  S.P.C.C.,  Buffalo,  New  'York: 

Why  is  a  first  interview?  What  are  its  objectives?  To  get 
information — such  as  face  caid  and  identifying  data — to  secure 
a  definition  of  and  insight  into  the  problem  or  to  establish 
friendly  human  relations  between  the  client  and  the  worker. 
Probably  all  three,  but  the  last  is  the  most  important.  Think 
of  the  following  considerations,  add  others  and  make  your 
own  decision  in  the  light  of  the  nature  of  your  job:  the  sur- 
roundings of  your  office,  the  type  of  home  involved,  and  per- 
haps most  of  all,  your  own  personality  and  temperament. 

Office 

1.  Saves   time   of  worker   in   transportation,   and   eliminates 
waste  time  in  calling  and  finding  client  out,  or  too  busy 
for  interview. 

2.  Affords    opportunity    to    talk    without    interruptions — of 
children — neighbors — tradespeople,  etc. 

3.  Avoids  embarrassment  of  gossip,  which  might  be  caused 
by  worker  going  to  home. 

4.  Chance  to  study  client  out  of  distractions  of  home. 

Home 

1.  Saves    time    of    worker,    as    interview    is    more    natural, 
client  more  at  ease,  and  environment  suggests  many  con- 
versational leads. 

2.  Affords    opportunity    to    talk    without    interruptions — of 
telephone — supervisor — other  clients — other  workers,  etc. 

3.  Avoids  embarrassment  of  client  going  to  office  where  only 
people  with  certain  need  go. 

4.  Chance  to  study  client  in  his  own  environment. 
Recently  a  group   of  social  workers  produced   a   little   play, 

showing  an  interview  with  a  client  in  the  office.  Just  as  the 
conversation  was  getting  somewhere,  the  'phone  would  ring, 
the  stenographer  would  bring  in  letters  for  signature  and  the 
supervisor  would  send  for  the  worker,  or  other  workers  would 
come  in  to  consult,  or  borrow  lunch  money.  Is  your  office  so 
organized? 

The  point  to  remember  is  the  real  importance  of  the  first 
interview,  and  if  the  welfare  of  the  client  be  kept  in  mind, 
each  worker  will  be  able  to  decide  where  first  interviews  can 
best  be  held.  If  your  office  is  like  the  one  in  the  play  mentioned 
above,  you  might  try  the  City  Hall  steps. 

Where  Will  You  Go? 

If  you  belong  to  the  lucky  55  per  cent  in  the  table  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Klein's  article  on  this  page,  you  have  before  you  a 
month  of  potential  bliss.  Where  will  you  spend  it.  so  that 
you  may  come  back  to  your  job  in  August  or  September  with 
an  eagerness  you  probably  lack  in  April? 

If  you  would  select  a  resort  within  three  hundred  miles  of 
New  York,  the  Vacation  Service  Bureau,  sponsored  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  and  directed 
by  George  Mead,  will  help  you.  The  bureau  has  published 
its  second  annual  Vacationist's  Guide  (see  The  Survey  for 
May  15,  1925),  244  printed  pages  with  a  zoned  map,  giving 
detailed  information  about  good  vacation  places  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  New  England. 
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New  Conference  Feature 

AT  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Cleveland,  May  26  to  June 
2,  a  consultation  service  will  be  offered  to 
those  interested  in  child  problems.  There 
will  be  provided  a  quiet  and  convenient 
place  for  holding  consultations  with  leaders 
in  the  various  lines  of  children's  work. 
Hours  of  consultation  may  be  arranged  at 
the  information  desk,  where  there  will  be 
a  catalogue  of  persons  available  for  con- 
sultation under  the  various  headings  of  the 
subject.  Albert  H.  Stoneman  is  chairman 
of  the  consultation  service. 

A  Mecca  for  Nurses 

Sixteen  health  organizations  will  convene 
in  Atlantic  City  on  May  17  for  the  largest 
health  congress  known  in  this  country.  The 
three  nursing  organizations  comprising 
the  American  Nurses'  Association  will  hold 
their  biennial  conference  as  part  of  the 
congress.  Features  of  the  nurses'  program 
will  include:  The  Nursing  of  People 
Mentally  111,  Legislation  and  the  Pro- 
fession, The  Normal  Pre-School  Child, 
What  Industry  Expects  of  the  Nurses, 
What  the  Nurse  Can  Give  to  Industry 
and  Trends  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
Education. 

For  Anna  Garlin  Spencer 

A  Rainbow  Luncheon  is  being  arranged 
by  the  National  Council  of  Women  in 
honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer.  Mrs.  Spencer's  activities 
have  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  inter- 
ests covered  by  The  Survey  and  beyond, 
and  not  a  few  social  workers  will  be  there 
to  honor  her  at  the  luncheon,  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  on  April  17.  Dr.  Katharine  Bement 
Davis,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments. 

The  B.G.N.A.'s  New  Building 

The  new  home  of  the  Bowling  Green 
Neighborhood  Association,  nearing  comple- 
tion at  107  Washington  St.,  New  York,  will 
be  dedicated  on  April  15.  The  celebration 
will  begin  with  an  historical  pageant  on 
the  steps  of  the  sub-treasury,  and  will  come 
to  a  climax  at  the  building  itself,  where 
downtown  business  men  and  social  workers 
will  hear  addresses  by  Mayor  Walker, 
Police  Commissioner  McLaughlin  and 
Dwight  P.  Morrow.  The  building,  a  gift 
of  William  Hamlin  Childs,  to  be  dedicated 
forever  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
downtown  New  York,  includes  an  audi- 
torium, a  gymnasium  and  a  model  apart- 
ment. It  is  five  stories  high,  and  has  a 
roof  playground  where  children  of  the  day 
nursery  will  find  fresh  air  and  older  people 
will  be  able  to  cool  off  on  hot  summer 
evenings.  The  new  building  will  be,  like 


the  present  home  of  the  Association,  the 
headquarters  in  the  district  for  cooperating 
city  agencies. 

Sex  Education  for  Mothers 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  New 
York  city,  has  recently  contributed  $51,250 
for  a  five-year  program  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  purpose  of  evaluat- 
ing the  program  worked  out  by  the 
Women's  Cooperative  Alliance  in  its 
home  contacts  in  the  interests  of  sex  edu- 
cation for  mothers  in  Minneapolis.  The 
joint  committee  administering  the  fund 
will  soon  have  under  way  valuable  projects 
concerning  methods  and  materials.  Twelve 
conferences  are  now  in  session,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  200.  These  confer- 
ences are  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  sex  and  health. 

Colored  Social  Workers 

A  training  class  for  colored  social 
workers  is  being  planned  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Race  Re- 
lations of  the  St.  Louis  Community  Council. 
Frank  J.  Bruno  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Washington's  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Girls  who  have  gone  to  work  in  govern- 
ment bureaus  are  looking  to  the  country 
at  large  to  help  them  raise  the  remaining 
$300,000  for  a  new  Y.W.C.A.  building  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  present  drive 
b  to  be  able  to  offer  model  association 
facilities  to  the  foreign  young  women  who 
come  to  Washington  as  strangers  to  work 
in  foreign  legations. 

Lucky  Neighborhood  Workers 

The  International  Conference  of  Settle- 
ments will  meet  in  Paris,  France,  July  1-5. 
This  is  the  first  settlement  conference  to 
be  held  on  the  continent  of  Europe  where 
so  many  relief  and  emergency  workers 
were  active  during  the  war.  For  details 
address  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, 20  Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miscellaneous 

Recent  visitors  from  the  East  to  Cali- 
fornia include:  Allen  T.  Burns,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization;  James  L.  Fieser, 
vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domestic  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Red  Cross ;  Florence 
Mason,  case  supervisor  of  the  Cleveland 
Children's  Bureau.  J.  Prentice  Murphy, 
general  secretary  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  Philadelphia,  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
speakers  on  the  program  of  the  California 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  in  Pasadena, 
May  9  to  13.  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  secretary 
of  Survey  Associates,  is  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  will  attend  the  California 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 


FRANK  J.  BRUNO  will  be  director  oi 
this  year's  institute  on  family  social  work 
to  be  held  in  New  York,  May  4  to  10, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  A.A.O.F.S.W. 
FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN  and  JOANNA 
COLCORD  will  assist  Mr.  Bruno. 

EDITH  J.  L.  CLAPP,  field  secretary  of 
the  American  Nurses'  Association,  is  mak- 
ing an  intensive  study  of  New  York  state 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Nurses'  As- 
sociation. 

C.  S.  JOHNSON,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  is  making  a  study 
of  colored  social  work  in  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

MERLE  McMAHON,  director  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  Delaware,  has  been 
granted  a  five  months  leave  of  absence 
for  travel  in  Europe. 


Elections  and  Appointments 


LUCY  BARTRAM  as  president  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing. 

HELEN  BEATTIE,  formerly  with  the 
Berkeley  (California)  Health  Center  ai 
director  of  the  Good  Will  Health  Center 
of  San  Jose,  California. 

BERTHA  BEERS  as  supervisor,  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

ALICE  M.  BERSEY,  formerly  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  Queens,  New 
York,  as  placement  councilor  of  the  Voca- 
tional Adjustment  Bureau,  New  York. 

DR.  GEORGE  S.  BLISS,  formerly  in 
charge  of  a  school  for  defectives  in  Hono- 
lulu, as  superintendent  of  the  new  Pacific 
Colony. 

ALIDA  C.  BOWLER,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pacific  Branch,  American  Red 
Cross,  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Indian  Defense  Association  of  Central  and 
Northern  California. 

BERTRAND  BROWN,  formerly  editor- 
ial consultant  to  a  group  of  social  agen- 
cies in  New  York,  as  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

FLORENCE  REDDICK  BOYS  as  state 
probation  officer  of  Indiana,  succeeding 
MRS.  C.  C.  WARRINGTON,  who  will  re- 
sume the  practice  of  law. 

OLIVE  C.  CADBURY,  formerly  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Community  Council  of 
St.  Louis,  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Big  Sisters'  Organization  of  St.  Louis. 

MARY  DRANGA  CAMPBELL,  of  Pitti- 
burgh,  as  executive  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  for  the  Blind. 
"  FRANK  LINDSAY  CLAWSON  (Mit«). 
as  acting  district  secretary  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  of  Queens,  New  York. 

ALICE  L.  EDWARDS  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  succeeding  Lita  Bane. 

ESTHER  ENTRIKEN,  R.  N.,  formerly 
field  secretary  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Nurses'  Association. 

TERESA  M.  FIELDS,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  educational  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  Tuberculosis  Society,  as  field 
organizer  in  public  health  education  in 
the  Bellevue  and  Yorkville  Health  Demon- 
stration of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 
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MRS.  JOHN  H.  FINLEV  as  first  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Board,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations. 

DR.  ELIZABETH  M.  GARDINER,  for- 
merly director  of  the  Child  Welfare  Di- 
vision of  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Health,  as  director  of  the  Division  of 
Maternity,  Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
succeeding  DR.  FLORENCE  L.  McKAY, 
who  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

MARGARET  GILBERT  of  Yakima, 
Washington,  to  the  field  staff  of  the  Pacific 
Branch,  American  Red  Cross. 

DR.  C.  W.  GODDARD  as  president  of 
the  new  Texas  Federation  for  Health 
Education. 

JOHN  W.  GORBY  as  director  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  American 
Legion. 

MAUD  M.  HAMILTON  as  supervisor 
of  case  work  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

HUGH  C.  HARVEY  and  MARGARET 
SANTRY  to  the  publicity  staff  of  Shilladay 
and  Stuart,  Inc.,  Social  Organization  Serv- 
ice of  New  York.  Miss  Santry  continues 
her  connection  with  radio  station  WK\Y, 
New  York,  as  publicity  director.  Under 
Miss  Santry's  direction  the  New  York 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  recently  broadcasted  a  series 
of  talks  entitled  The  Roll  Call  of  New 
York's  Neighborhood. 

DR.  WILLIAM  C.  HASSLER,  city  health 
officer  of  San  Francisco,  as  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  the  International 
Health  Conference  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

FRANCES  WILSON  HAWES,  formerly 
director  of  the  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Com- 
munity Welfare  Association,  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Traveler's  Aid 
Society. 

AUDREY  M.  HAYDEN,  formerly  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Old  York  Road 
Public  Health  Center,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

LYDIA  W.  HAYES  of  New  Jersey  as 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Association 
of  Executives  of  State  Associations  and 
Commissions  for  the  Blind. 

GEORGE  HJELTE  as  superintendent  of 
recreation  in  Los  Angeles. 

VEI.MA  HOFFMAN,  formerly  of  the 
Women's  Protective  Association  of  Cleve- 
land, as  traveling  field  representative  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

ETHEL  TOWNE  HOLMES  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

PEARL  KAMERER.  as  director  of  The 
Utica  (New  York)  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation. 

LAURA  KEISER,  of  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton, as  general  secretary  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  Springfield,  111. 

MARJORIE  M,  KINNEY,  BEULAH 
CROFOOT  and  GLADYS  MAY  PARK 
to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association. 

DR.  S.  C.  KOHS,  formerly  director  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Jewish  Federation,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Eureka  Benevolent 
Society,  San  Francisco,  succeeding  I.  IRV- 
ING LIPSITCH.  HARRY  T.  SAPPER, 
formerly  executive  secretary  of  the  Jewish 


Committee  for  Personal  Service  in  State  In- 
stitutions, San  Francisco,  succeeds  Dr.  Kohs. 
•  R.  C.  LANPHIER  re-elected  president  of 
the  Springfield  (111.)  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

JULIA  C.  LATHROP,  first  chief  of  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  GRACE  ABBOTT,  present 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  represents 
the  United  States  on  the  committee  in  an 
unofficial  capacity. 

GARDINER  LATTIMER,  as  president 
of  the  Ohio  Society  for  Crippled  Children. 

HETTY  LOVEJOY  and  CLARA 
BOUDO  to  the  staff  of  the  Child  Health 
Demonstration. 

MARJORY  LUCKHARDT,  formerly 
with  the  United  States  Health  Depart- 
ment, to  the  staff  of  the  Alameda  (Cali- 
fornia) City  Health  Center. 

KATE  McMAHON,  formerly  director  of 
medical  social  service,  New  England  Di- 
vision, American  Red  Cross,  as  educa- 
tional secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Hospital  Social  Workers. 

EDWARD  W.  MACY,  executive  assist- 
ant of  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, as  general  chairman  of  the  1926  New 
York  city  Social  Workers'  Follies. 

AGNES  MARTIN,  formerly  head  of  the 
social  service  department  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Maternity  Hospital  and  Dispensary, 
as  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

CHARLOTTE  MULCAHY  as  field  su- 
pervisor of  nursing  activities,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health. 

L.  H.  MURPHY  as  state  probation 
officer  of  Wisconsin. 

SOPHIE  C.  NELSON,  R.  N.,  formerly 
director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  as  director  of  the  nursing 
service  of  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Boston. 

MRS.  JOHN  G.  OLIVER  as  president 
of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  Cleve- 
land. 

ETHEL  PARKER  re-elected  president 
of  the  Delaware  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation. 

BESS  REPLOGLE  to  the  staff  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

EMILY  G.  ROBSON,  formerly  of  Teach- 
ers' College  and  the  Henry  Street  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  as  director  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  St.  Louis. 

H.  N.  SOUTHMAYD,  hospital  con- 
sultant to  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, as  director  of  a  division  of  rural 
hospitals  being  established  by  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  of  New  York. 

EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKER,  public 
health  statistician  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  as  statistical  con- 
sultant of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

CLARA  J.  VAN  TRUMP  as  super- 
intendent of  United  Charities  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

MARY  VAN  ZILE,  formerly  director  of 
public  health  nursing  for  the  Oklahoma 
Public  Health  Nursing  Association,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Nurses'  Training 
School,  Freeman's  Hospital,  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri. 


ROSE  WASSERMAN,  formerly  with  the 
Cleveland  Humane  Society,  as  supervisor 
of  family  case  work  for  the  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

SAMUEL  P.  WETHERILL,  JR.,  as 
president  and  Howard  Strong  as  secre- 
tary-director of  the  Regional  Planning 
Federation  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State 
District. 

ELEANOR  ZUPPAN,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion of  Minneapolis,  as  director  of  public 
health  nursing,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

AMY  E.  WOODS,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  as  nursing  field 
representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross- 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

Resignations 

BURR  BLACKBURN  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Georgia  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  to  open  an  Atlanta  office  to  handle 
social  service  publicity.  Mr.  Blackburn 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Georgia  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  will  continue  in  active  touch 
with  its  work. 

DR.  J.  J.  CHANDLER  as  superintendent 
of  the  Mount  Logan  (Ohio)  Sanatorium. 

PHILIP  M.  FISHER  as  secretary  of  the 
speakers'  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Com- 
munity Council,  to  engage  in  business  in 
Chicago. 

REVEREND  ROBERT  E.  LUCEY  a* 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Catholic  Welfare 
Bureau.  REV.  THOMAS  J.  O'DWYER 
succeeds  Father  Lucey. 

LENA  R.  WATERS  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers  to  become  director  of  social  serv- 
ice, University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  suc- 
ceeding RITA  LORD  SCUDDER,  resigned. 

WALTER  M.  WEST,  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Family  Service  Society  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  become,  temporarily, 
associate  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work. 

Deaths 

JOHN  J.  GASCOYNE  at  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  on  December  31,  1925.  Since 
1904,  Mr.  Gascoyne  was  chief  probation 
officer  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey 
(Newark)  and  for  nineteen  years  an 
officer  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation. 

HENRY  N.  SANBORN  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  on  February  22.  Mr.  Sanborrt 
was  librarian  of  the  Bridgeport  library 
system. 

JOSEPH  C.  LOGAN  at  Pensacola, 
Florida,  on  March  14.  See  Common  Wel- 
fare in  this  issue. 

MRS.  STUART  A.  QUEEN  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  on  March  8. 

Marriages 

GERTRUDE  FOLKS,  daughter  of  Mr.. 
and  Mrs.  Homer  Folks,  and  SAVEL 
ZIMAND,  in  New  York  on  March  8. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGU  E— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabe! 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries, 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  In  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pres.;  Amos  L. 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown.  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  Nc-w  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
and  methods  in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  Interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME   MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence   E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants.   Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference   for   Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwpod  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etci  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Miss  Gertrude 
Vaile,  president,  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Kach  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Spring,  192«. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  lo  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN— 2109    Broadway, 
Ne»    Vork.  Mi>s   Uo.-e  Brenner,  pres. ;   Mrs.  Kstcll"   M.   Stfriiberger 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social   welfare  in   the   United   States.   Canada,   Cuba,   Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.       Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the  protection   and   education   of   im- 
migrant  women   and   girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man,   5   Columbus   Circle,    New  York   City. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — onstituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of  Research  and  Education.   Rev.  F.   E.   Johnson.   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International   Justice  and  Goodwill:    Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,    Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 


NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION— 370    Seventh    Ave., 

Ne-n  Vovk.  Pr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


GIRLS   FRIENDLY   SOCIETY   IN    AMERICA— 15   East  40th   Street, 

New   York.      Girls  and   women   working   together   to  uphold   Chris-        NATIONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE — for  social  service  among  Negroes, 
ti,r,   ofon^o^=  ~r  A»;t,-  iu-1,,0.  !„  tv,o  h «™ «    !„   fi, „  K,,.i«««,=  ,,,^,ja        L^  Hollings worth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 

127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life.  ' 


tian  standards  of  daily  living  In  the  home,  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000.  with  branches  in 
44  states. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Stret-t,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  souiiu 
methods  in  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similai 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


(In  answering  advertisementi  please  mention 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  FGourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H  S  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

THE  SURVEY.   It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions—  John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation. 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  —  An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.  ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA—  Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,     ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY     THE     ACT     OF     CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST  24,   1912,   of  the   Survey   published  semi-monthly  at  New  York, 
N.   Y.,   for  April   1,   1926. 
State  of  New  Yark,         I    S5 
County   of    New    York,     [ 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The 
SURVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:   Publisher,   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  East   19 
Street,   New   York  City;    Editor,  Paul   U.   Kellogg,    112  East   19   Street,   New 
York  City:   Managing  Editor,  Geddes  Smith,   112  East   19  Street,  New  York 
City;    Business   Managers,    Arthur   Kellogg,   John   D.    Kenderdine,    112   East 
19    Street,   New   York    City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must   be    stated    and    also    immediately    thereunder    the   names    and    addresses 
of   stockholders   owning    or   holding    one    per   cent   or   more   of   total    amount 
of  stock.      If   not   owned   by  a   corporation,   the  names  and   addresses  of  the 
individual   owners   must   be   given.      If  owned   by  a   firm,   company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  indi- 
vidual   member,    must    be    given.)       Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19 
Street,    New    York    City,    a    non-commercial    corporation    under    the    laws    of 
the    State    of    New    York    with    over    1,800    members.      It    has    no    stocks    or 
bonds.     President,  Robert  W.  deForest.  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Vice-Presidents.     Julian     W.     Mack,     1224     Woolworth     Bids?.,     New     York 
N.    Y.  ;     V.     Everit    Macy,     "Chilmark."     Scarborough    on-Hudson,    N.    Y.  ; 
Secretary,    Ann    Reed     Brenner,    112    East    19    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.; 
Treasurer,    Arthur   Kellogg,    112   East    19    Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

3.  That    the   known    bondholders,    mortgagees,    and   other   security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)      None. 

4.  That   the   two    paragraphs    next  above,   giving   the   names   of   the   own- 
ers.   stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not    only    the    list 
of    stockholders    and    security    holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books    of 
the   company    but    also,    in    cases    where    the    stockholder    or    security    holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation^  the   name  of   the   person  or   corporation    for   whom   such   trustee   is 
acting,   is   given;    also  that  the   said   two   paragraphs    contain   statements   em- 
bracing   affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to    the    circumstances    and 
conditions    under    which     stockholders    and     security    holders    who    do    not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in   a   capacity   other   than   that   of   a    bona    fide    owner;    and   this   affiant   has 
no   reason   to   believe   that   any  other   person,   association,   or   corporation   has 
any  interest   direct   or  indirect   in  the  said   stock,   bonds,   or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]         ARTHUR  KELLOGG. 

Business    Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  March   1926 

[Seal!  MARTHA     HOHMANN. 

Commissioner   of    Deeds.    City  of   New    York. 

New    York    County    Clerk's    No.    148;    New 

York    County    Register's    No.    26032. 

My    Commission    Expires    May    20,     1926. 


Asking  the  Readers 

"This  little  publication  .  .  .  must  be  inviting  in  form,  simple 
in  style  and  interesting  and  informative  in  content.  Is  it  all 
that  in  the  first  number?  Wherein  could  it  be  improved? 
Please  let  us  have  your  suggestions  and  criticism.  Just  pencil 
down  your  comment  below  and  mail  it  to  us." 

That  is  the  gist  of  a  printed  message,  with  plenty  of  space 
for  comment,  which  is  attached  to  the  first  issue  of  the  Com- 
munity Welfare  News,  published  by  the  Community  Chest  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  John  Melpolder,  editor.  The  News  is  a 
well  planned  four  page  miniature  newspaper  mailed  monthly, 
«xcept  during  the  summer,  to  contributors  of  $25  and  over  ti. 
the  Springfield  Community  Chest,  and  to  other  subscribers  or. 
request.  Mr.  Melpolder  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  if 
you  are  interested. 


Publicity  Hints 


What  About  This  "Overhead"? 

Mr.  Average  Citizen  slammed  his  paper  down  on  the  table. 
'"Well,"  he  grumbled,  "I  see  that  these  social  agencies  are 
going  out  on  another  campaign  for  funds.  I'd  contribute  if 
it  weren't  for  the  salaries  and  the  overhead." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Jimmy  Merriweather. 

"You  betcha!  Too  much  overhead.  I  want  it  all  to  go  to 
relief — groceries  and  shoes  and  coal,  you  know." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  replied  Merriweather,  "You  sell  auto- 
mobiles, don't  you?" 

"Yep." 

"Suppose  I  get  a  puncture.    Would  you  send  a  bus  out?" 

"Sure." 

"Isn't  the  man  driving  it  overhead?" 

"Certainly  not.     That's  service." 

"Uh-huh.  He's  on  the  pay-roll,  isn't  he?  Let  me  tell  you 
something.  I  came  across  a  family  that  was  down-at>-the-heel, 
children  in  rag-tags,  the  house  filthy,  the  woman  discouraged. 
The  man  was  sitting  around  doing  nothing.  The  neighbors 
called  him  Lazy  Jones.  He  was  just  no-account.  They  needed 
grub  and  clothes.  So  I  phoned  one  of  these  social  agencies 
about  them.  I  said,  'Send  'em  some  food.'  That's  all  I  thought 
they  needed. 

"They  sent  food  all  right.  But  they  didn't  stop  at  that. 
They  had  the  man  examined.  Found  he  had  t.  b.  and  sent 
him  to  a  clinic.  He's  what  you  call  an  arrested  case  now — 
got  an  outdoor  job  at  a  service  station  too.  They  moved  the 
family  to  a  place  with  a  garden.  Raised  their  own  vegetables 
last  year.  The  oldest  boy  had  finished  grade  school.  They 
got  him  a  job  with  some  printers  as  an  apprentice  and  hooked 
him  up  with  a  Boys'  Club.  The  girl  of  twelve  is  now  in  a 
Sunday  School  class.  The  youngest  boy  has  gone  to  the  country. 
The  mother—" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  broke  in  Mr.  Average  Citizen,  "That's 
service  all  right." 

"Yes,"  replied  Merriweather,  "and  it  costs  the  salary  of  a 
worker  too.  Overhead  is  sometimes  confused  with  service." 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Every  executive  of  a  family  society  has  to  answer  from 
time  to  time  the  old  argument  of  too  much  overhead.  Here 
Mr,  Benjamin,  who  is  general  secretary  of  the  Family 
Service  Organization  of  Louisville,  has  done  it  so  that  any 
layman  can  understand.  His  speech,  radiocasted  from 
Louisville,  was  used  effectively  by  the  Norfolk  (Pa.) 
Community  Fund  as  a  prited  slip  attached  to  the  March  1 
statements  to  contributors. 

How  to  Run  a  Dinner 

Quite  a  task,  planning  and  managing  a  dinner  for  1, 600 
'people!  How  Better  Times  did  it  for  the  sixth  annual  dinner 
of  its  readers  and  friends  is  told  in  full  detail  in  Better  Times 
for  March  I.  The  article  is  well  worth  reading  and  filing 
against  the  time  when  you  will  have  to  serve  on  a  dinner 
committee.  Much  of  the  technique  may  well  be  adapted  to 
small  dinners.  Send  for  a  reprint,  fre.e  on  request,  addressing 
Better  Times,  100  Gold  Street,  New  York. 

A  Distinctive  Annual  Report 

The  most  attractive  annual  report  published  in  a  dog's  age 
is  The  Girl  Scout's  Hope  Chest.  Ask  Jane  Deeter  Rippin, 
director,  670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  to  send  you 
a  copy. 
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THE    SURJ'EY 


April  15,  1926 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 

By  Elvuood  Street 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Have  You  Set  Your  Sight? 

"Set  your  sight,"  said  William  H.  Danforth,  president  of 
the  Ralston  Purina  Mills  and  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Com- 
mittee of  the  Community  Fund  of  St.  Louis,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Ralston  Purina  cafeteria  a  few  weeks  ago.  "Every  one 
of  our  executives  is  expected  to  set  his  sight  upon  the  goals 
of  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  He  writes  out  the 
purposes  of  his  activities  and  the  means  by  which  he  expects 
to  attain  those  purposes.  Each  executive  then  talks  over  his 
program  with  me,  revises  it,  and  then  follows  it  as  his  program 
for  the  year.  During  the  course  of  the  year  I  periodically 
check  him  up  on  his  program  to  see  how  he  is  getting  along 
with  it." 

This  seemed  such  a  good  plan  to  me  that  we  tried  it  out 
on  our  own  staff  executives.  After  considerable  cogitation 
they  brought  forth  a  number  of  very  interesting  programs 
which  I  think  are  tremendously  worth  while.  These  "sights" 
have  now  been  revised  after  a  conference  with  me  and  have 
been  put  in  the  big  block  loose  leaf  book  in  the  middle  drawer 
of  my  desk  for  a  monthly  conference  with  each  executive.  I 
even  tried  Mr.  Danforth's  medicine  on  myself,  using  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  trip  on  the  Frisco  railroad 
back  from  Tulsa  the  other  afternoon  to  set  my  own  sights 
for  the  year  (I  had  been  collecting  ideas  on  it  in  the  tickler 
file  for  months).  I  found  it  a  very  stimulating  undertaking 
which  I  believe  will  help  greatly  in  the  attainment  of  the  goals 
I  have  set  for  myself. 

Mr.  Danforth  so  impressed  the  Publicity  Committee  that 
one  of  them  told  the  Friday  Club,  which  is  made  up  of  social 
service  executives  and  their  assistants,  about  it.  In  consequence 
Mr.  Danforth  was  required  the  other  day  to  speak  before  this 
club  with  the  result  that  a  lot  of  the  members  are  now  setting 
their  own  sights. 

Mr.  Danforth,  by  the  way,  has  quite  a  remarkable  schedule 
which  he  uses  in  asking  his  executives  to  analyze  themselves 
and  their  goals  for  the  new  year.  I  believe  he  would  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  to  anyone  who  wrote  him  at  the  Ralston 
Purina  Mills,  Eighth  and  Gratiot  Streets,  St.  Louis. 

Bulletin  Boards  That  Count 

The  other  night  when  I  was  hurrying  home  I  almost  ran  into 
the  Reverend  William  Crowe  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  standing  apparently  awe-struck  in  front  of 
a  gorgeous  sign  painted  in  red  and  blue  in  front  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church. 

"Well,"  said   I,  "What  do  you  think  of  that  competition?" 

"I  wasn't  worrying  about  the  competition,"  said  he,  "but  I 
was  thinking  that  was  a  very  effective  sign:  and,  by  the  way, 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  sign  which  I  noticed  down 
in  front  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  which  states  that  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  is  a  member  of  the  Community  Fund  and  carried  a 
printed  bulletin  that  is  changed  every  once  in  a  while.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  those  on  a  number  of  your  institutions." 

I  explained  to  Dr.  Crowe  that  every  organization  in  the 
Community  Fund  which  possesses  a  building  has  had  such  a 
bulletin  board  put  on  it  and  that  social  service  slogans  printed 
on  paper  of  suitable  size  are  delivered  to  these  institutions  and 
inserted  in  the  bulletin  boards  by  our  talented  office  boy,  Eugene. 


who  borrows  the  family  Chevrolet  and  is  reimbursed  at  the 
rate  of  seven  cents  a  mile  for  this  service  every  two  weeks. 
The  bulletin  boards  cost  $16.50  apiece,  glass  door  and  all,  and 
the  bulletins  cost  $10  a  time  for  forty  of  them.  Our  Pub- 
licity Advisory  Committee,  made  up  of  advertising  experts 
appointed  by  the  Advertising  Club,  says  that  the  bulletin  board 
is  a  good  idea,  provided  we  say  anything  worth  while  on  it — 
which  of  course  is  up  to  us. 

There  may  have  been  something  to  what  Dr.  Crowe  said, 
after  all. 

Ideas  from  Oklahoma 

Speaking  of  Tulsa,  Charles  O.  Lee,  formerly  of  Indianapolis, 
who  recently  went  to  that  Oklahoma  city  to  conduct  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  was  working  out  two  or  three  especially  note- 
worthy ideas  when  I  was  there  at  the  start  of  his  campaign 
the  other  day. 

One  of  them  was  a  scheme  for  building  from  the  city  direc- 
tory a  prospect  list  for  his  financial  appeal.  He  took  from  the 
directory  the  name  of  every  person  who  was  shown  to  have 
a  specific  business  connection,  as  for  example,  Charles  O.  Lee, 
director,  Community  Fund;  but  did  not  take  the  people  whose 
business  connections  were  not  shown,  as  for  example,  Charles 
O.  Lee.  director.  These  people  were  then  traced  through 
their  business  addresses.  Prospect  cards  were  made  out  for 
them  with  their  names,  their  business  position,  their  business 
connection,  and  the  correct  business  address. 

Lee  also  had  an  interesting  card  about  2x2^/2  inches  in  size 
which,  on  one  side,  had  the  Tulsa  Community  Fund  trade 
mark  and  the  words  "Telephone  Tips."  On  the  other  side 
was  the  statement  "Keep  this  list  and  use  it  when  you  are 
asked  to  help."  Beneath  were  these  headings:  Families  in 
Need,  Outside  of  City,  Homeless  Men,  Homeless  Women. 
Sick  Persons,  and  Any  Organization  Not  Known  To  You. 
Under  each  heading  were  the  names  of  the  agencies  suitable 
for  such  service  and  their  telephone  numbers.  The  card  bore 
the  statement  that  all  of  these  agencies  were  members  of  the 
Tulsa  Community  Fund  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  These 
cards  were  given  to  contributors.  Lee  didn't  claim  responsibil- 
ity for  the  idea  but  said  it  was  worked  out  by  Florence  Sedar 
who  used  to  be  Homer  Borst's  publicity  director  in  Indianapolis 
but  who  now  has  gone  to  New  York  to  try  her  fortune. 

What  struck  me  as  another  good  plan  was  the  schedule 
carried  on  the  back  of  the  subscription  card  by  which  the- 
contributor  might  estimate  the  amount  to  give  in  proportion 
to  his  income.  I  believe  many  people  don't  give  as  much  as 
they  should  give  because  they  have  no  basis  on  which  to  esti- 
mate how  much  they  should  give.  This  scale  of  giving  has 
been  used  before  but  I  never  saw  it  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  pledge  card  itself.  The  Tulsa  card  also  had  carried  the 
usual  list  of  the  organizations  in  the  Community  Fund  and  a 
blank  space  in  which  the  contributor  might  designate  how  much 
he  wanted  to  go  to  each. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  what  readers  of  The  Survey 
think  of  another  of  Lee's  unusual  devices.  The  subscription 
card  has  at  its  end  a  receipt  which  may  be  readily  torn  off. 
On  the  back  of  the  receipt  is  this  quotation:  "The  Lord  bless 
thee  and  keep  thee;  The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
thee;  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  The  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace."  Lee  hasn't  yet 
had  a  chance  to  report  how  thi5  sentiment  has  affected  con- 
tributors. What  do  vou  think  of  the  idea? 


How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  the  National 
Conference 

A  symposium  of  practical  suggestions   for  social  workers 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 


LSAGi/s  of  WOMEN  VOTERS:  rit.  Louis,  Mo. 
April  14-21.  Executive  Secretary,  Uladys  Har- 
rison, 532  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

GEORGIA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSJCIATI  >s:  Macpn. 
April  16-17.  President,  Clara  Lee  Cone,  Girls 
High  School,  Atlanta. 

ABKVNSAS  CONFERENCE  of  SOCIAL  WORK:  Little 
Rock.  April  21-23.  Secretary,  C.  H.  Wickard. 
c/o  Community  Building,  414  \Veat  Second 
Street.  Little  Kock. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  THE  GIRL 
SCOUTS,  INC.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  April  21-24. 
Director,  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Hippin,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION:  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
April  21-27.  Secretary,  Mabel  Crattjr,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  or  THS 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  op  AMERICA:  Rich- 
mond, Va.  April  22-23.  Chairman,  Mrs.  J. 
K.  Bowman,  c/o  Children's  Memorial  Clinic, 
1001  East  Clay  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

KANSAS  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Manhat- 
tan. April  22-24.  Secretary,  M.  VV.  Woods, 
223  West  Third  Street,  Wichita,  Kan. 

F.iNMSVLVANIA      HOME      ECONOMICS      ASSOCIATION: 

Pittsburgh.  April  24.  President,  Louise  G. 
Turner,  Woman's  Building,  Penn.  State  Col- 
lege. State  College,  Pa. 

CONNECTICUT  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Norwich.  April  25-28.  General  Secretary, 
Ralph  Barrow,  50  Trumhull  Street,  Hartford, 
Cotin. 

SOUTH  CA»OLINA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Anderson.  April  27-28.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Esther  G.  Mouzon,  717  N.  McQueen  Street, 
Florence. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Grand 
Rapids.  April  27-29.  General  Secretary, 
Mary  C.  Wheeler,  4708  Brush  Street,  Detroit. 

MISSISSIPPI  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Jackson.  April  28-30.  President.  Mary  J. 
Wilson,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women, 
Columbus. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Al- 
buquerque. April  30.  Secretary,  Minnie 
Krueger,  306  South  Edith  Street.  Albuquerque. 

BOY  SCOUTS  of  AMERICA:  Washington,  D.  C. 
April  30-May  1.  Chief  Scout  Executive  lames 
E.  West,  20Q  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP  MOTHERS  AND  PARSNT- 
TF.ACHER  ASSOCIATIONS:  Atlanta,  Ga.  May  3-8. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Watkins.  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Lynch- 
burg.  May  4-6.  Secretary.  Natalie  Curtis, 
Sheltering  Arms  Hospital,  Richmond. 

OHIO  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Columbus. 
May  7-S.  President,  Mrs.  Agnes  Billman,  216 
East  Fairview,  Dayton. 

CONNECTICUT  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
New  London.  May  8.  President.  Mrs.  Marion 
E.  Dakin,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

TEXAS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Houston. 
May  8-11.  Secretary,  A.  Louise  Dietrich,  1001 
East  Nevada  Street,  El  Paso. 

TENNESSEE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Tack- 
son.  May  9-12.  Chairman,  William  C.  Head- 
rick,  316  State  Memorial  Building,  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

CALIFORNIA  CONFERENCE  OP  SFCIAL  WORK:  Pasa- 
dena. May  9-13.  Executive  Secretary,  Anita 
Eldridge,  55  New  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

AMERICAN  HEAI/TH  CONGRESS:  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
May  17-22.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Eveline, 
National  Health  Council,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION  CONMKNCE: 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  24-26.  Secretary. 
Charles  L.  Chute,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
Vork  City. 

Bovs*  CLUB  FEDERATION:  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
May  24-27.  Executive  Secretary.  C.  J.  Atkin- 
«on.  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New 
York  City. 

GEKEDAI.  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CI.UBS:  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.  May  24  -  June  5.  For  in- 
formation address  1734  N  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

PAN  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  May  25  -  June  5.  Secretary, 
Ernest  J.  Swift.  American  Red  Cross,  National 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  May  26  -  June  3.  Local  Secre 
tary,  L.  Hubbard  Shattuck,  523  Electric  Build- 
ing, Cleveland. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  op  CAMP  FIRS  GIRLS  of 
AMERICA:  Stockton,  Calif.  May  29  -  June  6. 
Secretary  and  National  Executive.  F.  Stock, 
31  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 


91  Copies  Left  at  This  Price 

$2  by  Return  Mail  Postpaid 

BEHAVIORISM 

By  JOHN  B.  WATSON 

HUMAN  conduct  CAN  be  influenced. 
We  all  know  it.   The  behavior-psy- 
chologist practices   it  --  and   teaches   its 
practice. 

Dr.  Watson  tells  the  most  fascinating 
stories  to  illustrate  his  scientific  points. 

Stories  of  dogs  in  his  home. 

Stories  of  babies  in  his  psychological  clinic 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Of  how  he  engineered  a  good  day's  work 
for  a  friend  who  got  up  with  a  Monday 
morning  grouch  due  to  over-strenuous 
exercise  at  the  week-end. 

Of  why  the  Russian  revolution  and  the 
prohibition  amendment  could  not  produce 
the  results  confidently  predicted  for  them. 

The  first  edition  of  these  lectures-in-print, 
with  each  chapter  a  separate  pamphlet  as 
described  in  the  adjoining  column,  was 
issued  at  $3.  Four  subsequent  editions, 
in  a  regular  binding,  were  also  issued  at  $3. 

Survey  Associates  took  over  at  a  bargain 
the  entire  remainder  of  the  first  edition, 
175  copies,  of  which  91  copies  remain 
unsold. 

They  may  be  had  only  of  us— at  $2  a  copy, 
postpaid  in  the  U.  S. — while  they  last. 

No  more  copies  will  be  issued  in  this 
form  or  at  this  price. 


oA 


Kind 


of 


Lectures-in-Print 
on  Behaviorism 
comprise  twelve 
popular  lectures  as 
a  stenographer  took 
them  down  at  the 
People's  Institute, 
New  York. 

Each  lecture  is 
printed  as  a  separate 
pamphlet. 

The  whole  series 
is  enclosed  in  a  stiff, 
serviceable  cover 
that  looks  like  a 
book  and  behaves 
like  a  book  on  your 
shelves. 

But  each  lecture 
may  be  taken  out  by 
itself  to  read  or  to 
carry  in  your  pocket 


ORDER    NOW   AND    SAVE   $1 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $ (check  or  money  order)  for  which  please 

send  me,  by  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S., — copies  of 

Behaviorism  by  Watson,  at  $2.00  per  copy.    (  Regular  price  $3.00.) 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Worker  with  good  educational 
background  and  experience  in  case  work. 
Hospital  experience  not  necessary.  5406 
SURVEY. 

•     JEWISH    Family    Welfare    Agency    of 
high    standards    in    large   midwestern    city 
requires    two   trained   case   workers    and 
worker  for  delinquent  girls.     5461  SURVEY. 

WANTED— Case  Worker  with  psychia- 
tric training  and  experience  in  day  nursery 
doing  intensive  neighborhood  work.  Please 
apply  by  letter  to  Mn.  A.  B.,  1155  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  teacher;  nurte 
and  house-mother;  assistant  in  charge  of 
buildings:  these  positions  available  in  com- 
munity boarding  school  in  the  country 
where  children  and  teachers  take  part  in 
doing  all  the  work.  No  servants  on  the 
place.  Work  begins  September.  5458 
SURVEY. 

WANTED,  experienced  executive  as 
Director  of  Community  House  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  to  take  charge  September 
first.  Good  salary,  comfortable  living  con- 
ditions, interesting  field.  Address  Mrs. 
James  M.  Ball,  Jr.,  Box  1294,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

WANTED  for  summer  months:  Well 
educated  young  woman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  playground  and  handwork. 
Resident  position,  New  York  Settlement. 
54«  SURVEY. 


The  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

A  placement  service  for  college  women 
in  the  fields  of  business,  social  work, 
and  teaching. 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

•re  available  October   1,   1926 

at 
East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  responsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Street, 

HELEN   HART         SARA  LIBBY  CARSON 
Head  Worker  Director  of  Training 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— House  Manager  for  a  Phila- 
delphia Settlement.  Salary,  $1,200  and 
partial  maintenance.  Two  months  vacation. 
State  age,  experience  and  references.  545* 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  New  England  Woman  as 
Educational  Secretary.  Must  have  pleasing 
personality  and  be  able  to  meet  all 
classes  of  people.  Experience  in  organiz- 
ing groups  essential.  Address  5  Glengarry, 
Winchester,  Mass. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Aye.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DO   YOU   NEED 

Institutional,  Settlement,  Family  Case 
Workers:  Club  Leaders,  Trained  Nurses, 
Dietitians,  Child  Welfare  or  Industrial 
Social  Workers?  Executive  Service  Cor- 
poration, Pershing  Square  Building,  New 
York  City. 

EXECUTIVE  for  clinic  and  dispensary. 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  managing 
clinic  or  hospital.  Must  be  familiar  with 
record  systems  and  supervise  nurses  and 
clerical  force.  5466  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Educational  Service,  Steger  Builidng,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1256  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Social  Worker  desires 
position  as  Superintendent  in  children's  in- 
stitution. 5453  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  social  worker, 
athlete,  interested  in  social  problems,  wants 
connect'on  with  large  concern  in  personnel 
department.  Age  30.  Married.  5441 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  Executive,  (Jewish, 
married)  desires  connection  with  a  pro- 
gressive child  caring  organization.  Highest 
credentials.  5431  SURVEY. 

SUMMER  position,  girl  with  three  years 
college  training,  sociology  major.  Teach- 
ing and  volunteer  case  work  experience. 
5429  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  executive  available  for  family 
welfare  work,  or  with  organization  having 
community  program.  5455  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE,  college  man,  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  Jewish  social  work,  efficient 
organizer,  good  personality,  best  of  refer- 
ences, is  desirous  of  connecting  with  Jewish 
community  centre  or  non-sectarian  organi- 
zation where  conscientious  and  constructive 
work  will  meet  with  adequate  cooperation 
and  remuneration.  5454  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  several  years  of  experience 
and  training  in  different  phases  of  social 
work,  wishes  position  as  General  Secretary 
in  Family  Social  Work  Agency  in  Middle 
West  or  Western  city.  5457  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN  executive  with  a 
broad  experience  in  every  phase  of  social 
work  now  head  of  a  family  welfare  agency 
desires  to  make  a  change,  seeking  larger 
opportunity  for  service.  5456  SURVEY. 

WANTED — institutional  executive  posi- 
tion where  understanding  of  youth's  prob- 
lems is  needed  equally  with  knowledge  of 
teaching.  Education  adequate,  wide  ex- 
perience, some  training  social  work.  5460 
SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  of  several  years' 
experience,  desires  position  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  5459  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  trained  young  man  with 
thorough  Jewish  education,  experienced 
teacher  and  boys'  supervisor,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  supervisor  or  assistant  superinten- 
dent in  institution  for  dependent  children. 
Available  May  i,  1926.  5462  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Boys'  Home, 
desires  to  make  change.  Will  be  available 
after  July  first.  Address  Box  5464  SURVEY. 

INDUSTRIAL  social  service  worker,  or 
personnel  director.  Young  woman,  exper- 
ienced, desires  new  connection.  Executive. 
Organizer.  5465  SURVEY. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 
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Travel 

and 
Resorts 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 

At  moderate  rate 

DURING  July  and  August,  sailing  July 
1  from  New  York  City,  visiting  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  Scotland. 

THIS  tour  will  give  you  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  see  the  best  of  Old 
Europe  and  it  combines  both  culture 
and  education  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Party  organized  by 
C.    J.    Ettinger,    B.S.,    M.D.,    M.A. 

In  connection  with 
POTTER'S      EUROPEAN      TOURS 

and 

DEAN     &     DAWSON,     Ltd. 
European    Travel   Experts 

Established  1871 

500  Fifth   Annu>  7   Blandford   Square, 

New  York  London.  N.  W.  I.  Eigland 

WRITE  for  itinerary  and  detailed  in- 
formation at  once  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Ettinger, 
1378  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


EUROPE  36  DAYS  $290 

MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE  $390 
2  Weeks  exten.  3  Countries  $100 

Booklet   fifty   tours   sent  free 
Allen  Tours,  238  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 
BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

Woodbridge  Connecticut 

Ideal  place  for  restful  vacation  or  week 
end  in  country.  Good  wholesome  food. 
Moderate  rates.  Two  hours  from  N.  Y. — 
near  New  Haven.  Write  for  further  in- 
formation. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to    remain   unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
described  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

ED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAI  AGENCIES, 
a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
orkers,    Lucile    Eaves,    Director.      Ex- 
perienced   Social    workers    comment    on 
studies   based   on  over   a  thousand   case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.     Order 
from     the     Women's     Educational     and 
Industrial    Union,    264    Boylston    Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 


REAL     ESTATE 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


New    York 


Adirondacks 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Cottages  for  sale 
or  to  rent  for  1926 

REASONABLE 

Write 

W.  H.  OTIS,  Real  Estate  Agent 


Dr»rc<»t  Vr  Furnished  houses  for 
furaci,  ~  *•  summer  renting. 
For  Information  address  Mrs.  C.  L. 
LEE,  Dorset,  Vt.  Tel.  Manchester  183-12. 


NEW  YORK 


TO  RENT:  June  to  October,  in  Catskills, 
near  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Five  room  house, 
2  fireplaces,  bath;  z-car  garage,  3  acres 
land,  fine  water  supply.  $400  for  season. 
Address:  P.  L.  Buttrick,  337  Orange  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lectures, 
debates,  etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.   Research 
work.     Exclusive  service. 
John    H.    Arnold,    Cedar    Falls,    Iowa. 


RESEARCH:  We  .assist  '.n  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


41  East  22nd  Street 


Multi,r.phin<|  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 

Typewriting      '  ' 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


.. 

Addrr«lio« 


FOR  THE  HOME 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

II  a  IO-BP.   til.    handbook— ifi  FBEE.     Home-md? 

Demestlc    Science    counts,    for   tMchlni,    InitUntln 

mio»irment.    etc.    and   for    home-maklni    tOcleDor. 

An.  Sthtol  If  Horn.  Econonkl.  Ml  E.Mtll   St..  Chime 


Now  is  the  RIGHT  time 

Before  summer  comes,  decide 
where  you  will  start  building  this 
spring.  Visit 

Mf     Airxr     (CROTON-ON 
iVlt.    /Airy,        HUDSON) 

A  beautiful  community  of  artists, 
writers,  professional  people  where 
1-4  or  1-2  acre  plots  cost  less  than 
the  cramped  25  x  100  lots  else- 
where. Wooded  country,  glorious 
views,  only  32  miles  from  the  city, 
100  trains  daily,  near  shops  and 
schools. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
ideal  community. 

Harry  Kelly 

Chelsea  0432 
•^•^•^••^^•••1^ 

APARTMENT  FOR   RENT 


6  ROOM  furnished  apartment  facing 
Park;  piano,  antique  furniture;  sacrifice 
May-October.  96  Morningside  Ave.,  Cor. 
123  rd  St.  T.  L.  Cotton. 


SPECIAL  TRAVEL  AND 
RESORT  SECTIONS 

will  appear  in  the  issues  of 

MAY   1.   15 
JUNE  1,  15         JULY  1.  15 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey  for 
January    15,    and    February    15,    1926. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITY 


HOMEPUNS 


CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy.  NEWALL 
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REAL    HARRIS 

HarrisTweed,™1! 


Hlrect  from  makers.  Ideal  sporting 
rials.  Any  length  cut.  Price  J2-00 
'(1.,  postaee  paid.  Patterns  free 

203  STORNOWAY  SCOTLAND 


PARTNER  wanted  by  a  woman 
of  position,  owning  a  fine  old 
Colonial  estate  in  a  historic  New 
Hampshire  town.  Would  like 
partner  with  some  capital,  in  es- 
tablishing a  tutoring  and  travel 
school  for  girls.  Living  and 
working  conditions  ideal.  5449 
Survey. 
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Social  Work  "Plumb  Lines" 


Don't  miss  these 
authorities 

DAME    RACHEL    ELEANOR 
CROWDT, 

Head  of  the  department  of 
social  questions  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Miss  JANE  ADDAMS, 

Director  of  Hull  House. 
Chicago;  widely  known  at 
an  author  and  lecturer. 

FRANCIS  J.  MCCONNELL, 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

FATHER  JOHN  A.  RYAN, 

Director  of  the  Social 
Action  department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council. 

POUTER  R.  LEE, 

Director  of  New  York 
(City)  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Miss  JULIA  LATHROP, 

Formerly  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  United 
States  Department  of 
Labor. 

"Keep  pace  with  the  for- 
ward    march     of     Social 
Work!" 


Brick  by  brick  the  mason  builds  his  wall.  Mean- 
while the  plumb  line  tells  him  that  his  work  is 
straight  and  true. 

Task  by  task  the  social  worker  creates  our  great 
welfare  achievements — and  "plumbs"  results  by 
the  annual  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

This  yearly  checkup  is  vital  to  all  who  "keep 
pace  with  the  forward  march  of  social  work". 

Lay  people,  too,  at  the  approaching  Cleveland 
meetings  will  sense  a  force  as  important  to  them 
as  those  of  business,  politics,  the  school,  and  the 
church. 

For  this  conference  "plumb  line"  keeps  social 
work  true  to  its  job — and  that  means  the  protec- 
tion of  our  very  civilization. 

Railroads  offer  special  rates  to  Cleveland.  Nearly 
2,000  hotel  rooms  are  already  reserved.  Act  today  I 


"Keep  pace  with  the  forward  march  of  Social  Work" 

Fifty-third  Annual 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  26 --June  2 

Address  all  inquiries  to  523  Electric  Bldg. 
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Number 
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Child  Welfare: 

Conflict  in   the   alien  child,   p.    137 

Children  of  two  worlds,   p.   167 
Family  Welfare: 

The   Chinese  family   as   a   social   unit,   p.    155 

Birth  control  as  a  racial  solution,  p.   189 
The  Law  and  Lawbreakers: 

Chinese   and   the   American  courts,   p.    155 

Americans    and   the    Chinese   courts,    p.    182 
The  Conquest  of  Disease: 

Disease   and    racial   distribution,   p.    192 
Mental  Hygiene: 

Changes  of  mood   in  a  race,  p.   138 
Organizing  Social  Forces: 

Lines  of  cleavage  in  a  Japanese  community,  p.   143 

A  conference   that   didn't    "revive,"   p.    176 

Elements  in  the   new  China,  p.   185 
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Urbanization  of  oriental  workers,  pp.   152,  218 
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Japanese  in  the  California   desert,   p.   141 

Farm   geography   and    race   distribution,   p.    146 

Tenant   farming   in    California,    p.    147 

Crop   history  of   a   Washington   valley,   p.    153 
Immigration  and  Race  Relations: 

This   entire    number   falls    in    general    under   this    head: 
the    theory    of   contact    between    groups    and    nations 
is    set    forth    particularly    in    the    articles    beginning 
on  pp.  135,  169,  and  192 
School  and  Community : 

University  cooperation   in   race   research,   p.    133 

Does   education   pay   the   alien?   p.   164 
Education  Outside  the  School : 

Education   through    voluntary    association,    p.    168 

Education   through   frank   talk,   p.    176 

Educational  movements  in  China,  p.   185 

Race  contact  through  the  cinema,   p.   195 
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The   Hawaiian  sugar  worker,  p.   178 

Japanese  workers  and  the  Chinese  tariff,  p.   187 

World   economics   and   the   worker,   p.   193 
Industrial  Relations: 

Race   cleavage   in  cooperative  marketing,  p.   142 

Oriental   and   white   labor  compared,   p.    147 

Benevolent  oligarchy  in   Hawaii,  p.   178 

Organized  labor  and   race   research,  p.  201 
Peace  and  International  Relations; 

The  Pacific  vortex,  p.   133 

Race    friction    and    international    policy,    p.    175 

Chinese  attitudes,  pp.   182,   183,   188 

Japanese   attitudes,  pp.   187,   189,   194 

Communism  in  China,  p.  200 

The  end  of  the  white  man's  myth,  p.  210 
Motives  and  Ideals: 

"Face"  and  etiquette,  p.  135 

The  choice  of  cultures,  p.   168 

Missionaries   and  Yankees,  p.   178 

The   impact   of   missions   on   China,    p.    igr 

Force   or  concilation,   pp.    186,    189 

Does   paternalism   work?   p.    188 


The  Four  Per  Cent 
Interest  Department 

of 

The  Amalgamated 
Bank 

Is  a  record  of  continuous  growth 


This  groxvth  has  been  more  rapid  since  we  moved 
into  our  ne\v  quarters  and  have  been  able  to  offer  to 
our  friends  a  service  that  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
banking  institution  in  New  York. 

All  deposits  made  in  April  will  draw  interest  as 
from  the  first  of  the  month.  We  offer  you  Safety 
for  your  funds  and  Special  Service  for  your  needs. 

Whether  you  have  a  checking  account  or  use  our 
Four  Percent  Interest  Department  every  special 
service  of  the  Amalgamated  Bank  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. There  are  certain  advantages  in  dealing 
with  the  Amalgamated  Bank  that  you  should 
know  about.  Come  in  and  talk  with  our  officers 
about  it. 

THE  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

of  the  bank  is  equipped  to  accommodate  you  with 
all  facilities:  steamship  tickets,  letters  of  credit, 
travelers'  checks  and  any  other  service  which  will 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  travel. 

The  Amalgamated  Bank 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

11-15  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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About  Ourselves 

•""fHERE'S  no  one  who  gets  into  print  more  easily  than 
_|_  William  Allen  White.  You  know  the  look  of  the 
man— rotund  as  his  writings  are  robust.  Someone  asked 
him  how  he  kept  fit.  "I  get  my  exercise,"  he  said,  "by 
acting  as  pall-bearer  at  the  funerals  of  friends  who  have 
died  from  various  schemes  of  physical  training.''  This 
story  was  broadcasted  in  a  hundred  newspapers. 

But  when,  last  summer,  Mr.  White  journeyed  all  the 
way  from  Emporia  to  Hawaii,  to  write  up  the  Pan-Pacific 
Conference  on  International  Relations  as  the  focus  of  one 
of  the  great  human  situations  of  our  times — he  could  not 
place  his  article. 

"Think  of  it,"  he  said,  "I'm  58  years  old  and  never  had 
a  manuscript  rejected  before  in  my  life.  Bang — bang — 
bang,  it  came  back  in  turn  from  the  three  biggest  weeklies 
in  America." 

rT~'HAT  even  White  could  not  break  through  to  the  big 
J_  circulations  with  such  a  story,  is  one  half  our  point; 
the  other  half  is  that  at  Honolulu  he  hobnobbed  with  his 
old  Bull  Moose  friend,  Chester  Rowell  of  California.  On 
the  boat  back,  Rowell  wrote  for  us  his  luminous  account 
of  the  same  conference — East  of  the  East,  West  of  the 
West.  Survey  readers  had  Mr.  RowelFs  story  on  their 
desks  within  the  month. 

MEANWHILE,  President  Wilbur  of  Leland   Stanford 
recently  told  us  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Conference  got 
out    one    thousand    copies    of    its    report    and    these    were 
mostly  given  away. 

Between  the  unreached  million  of  the  big  weekly,  the 
thousand  reached  by  the  report — comes  Survey  Graphic 
with  its  25,000  net  circulation,  its  30,000,  40,000  reached 
by  special  numbers — and  going  up.  Right  there  is  the  nib 
of  our  adventurous  undertaking  in  developing  this  co- 
operative journal  of  ours  as  a  carrier  of  social  intelligence 
that  can  pioneer  in  ways  the  commerpial  publications  can't 
or  won't,  but  that  swings  far  outside  the  old  circle  of 
formal  publications;  that  has  allure  and  educational  pur- 
pose and  drive. 

rT~lHE  great  human  situation  which  Mr.  White  envizaged 
J.  in  Hawaii  becomes  the  text  in  this  issue  for  a  special 
number — the  fifth  in  the  sequence  of  racial  issues  which 
Survey  Graphic  has  brought  out  since  its  inception  in  1921: 
The  New  Ireland;  Russia  in  the  Throes  of  Revolution; 
Mexico — Our  Neighbors  to  the  South,  and  last  year;  Har- 
lem: Mecca  of  the  New  Negro,  which  ran  into  two  edi- 
tions and  afforded  a  fresh  approach  to  our  oldest  race 
problem  at  home. 

'  What  we  have  attempted  in  these  special  numbers  and 
in  the  case  of  race  relations,  we  endeavor  to  do  through- 
out the  year,  in  the  fields  of  education  and  industry,  social 
work,  health,  community  upbuilding.  It  means  searching 
out  creative,  social  and  economic  developments  in  their 
inception.  It  means  handling  them  from  six  months  to 
six  years  before  the  big  commercial  periodicals  feel  they 
have  popular  interest.  It  means  finding  and  winning  the 
exceptional  people — you  for  instance — who  are  ready  for 
such  a  carrier  of  social  intelligence. 

NOW,  we  have  twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
forty-five  reasons  for  believing  there  are  a  mount- 
ing number  of  people  who  "want  to  know."  They  are  our 
regular  annual  subscribers.  We  have  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six  reasons  for  believing  that  one  out  of  ten  of 
them  will  help  foot  the  bills  of  our  "organized  curiosity." 


They  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  $10  or  more  a  year  and  make 
up  Survey  Associates,  the  membership  corporation  which 
owns  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic. 

A  Glimpse  Ahead 

The  On-Coming  Generation 

Our  juvenile  court  and  psychiatric  clinics  are  two  out- 
posts on  the  frontiers  of  youth.  What  the  leaders  in  child 
study  are  learning  is  of  first-rate  interest  to  parents.  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Miriam  Van  Waters,  Eleanor  R.  Wem- 
bridge,  Mary  Ross,  are  among  the  writers  who  have  clues 
to  offer. 
More  About  the  East 

Following  the  generous  sheaf  of  Oriental  articles  in  this 
issue,  The  Survey  Graphic  will  publish  soon  Vera  Kelsey's 
study  of  the  labor  movement  in  China,  Paul  Blanshard's 
summary  of  Japanese  labor  progress,  another  of  John 
Stewart  Burgess'  interpretations  of  current  Chinese  hap- 
penings, and  a  pair  of  sympathetic  sketches  of  the  racial 
drama  in  Hawaii,  by  Clara  Cahill  Park. 
Free  Schools 

Not  in  the  American  sense  of  tax-supported  education 
but  in  the'  Danish  sense  of  independence  for  teachers  and 
pupils — that  is  the  nib  of  the  articles  Joseph  K.  Hart  is 
writing  on  the  most  amazing  educational  adventure  of  our 
times.  The  June  Graphic  will  interpret  the  California 
experiment  in  immigrant  education — the  first  state-wide 
service  of  a  public  school  system. 
The  New  Industrial  Triangle 

Enter  the  engineer  and  the  technician  with  a  place  at 
the  council  table  alongside  the  employer  and  the  labor 
leader.  Sometimes  it  is  in  a  big  electrical  plant,  some- 
times a  repair  shop,  a  mine,  a  railroad  yard.  Robert  W. 
Bruere  is  appraising  the  meaning  of  it  in  close-in  studies 
of  the  new  triumvirate. 
Health 

Haven  Emerson,  George  E.  Vincent,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Lillian  D.  Wald — do  the  names  mean  anything  to  you  in 
the  new  convergence  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  laymen 
on  the  problems  of  robust  living?  They  are  among  our 
contributors. 
Horizon  Lines 

James  G.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  writes  monthly  for  Survey  Graphic.  S.  K. 
Ratcliffe,  Francis  Hackett,  John  Palmer  Gavit,  and  Cornelia 
Stratton  Parker  are  among  our  overseas  contributors. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

HT'O  Robert  E.  Park,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  Uni- 
J[  versity  of  Chicago,  research  director  of  the  Survey 
of  Race  Relations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  author  of  The 
Immigrant  Press  and  its  Control,  leader  in  an  effort  to 
apply  sociological  technique  to  the  understanding  in  human 
terms  of  the  amazing  phenomenon  of  race  adjustment  and 
urban  life ;  and  to  Winifred  Raushenbush,  his  associate 
in  the  coast  survey  and  in  other  research  enterprises,  The 
Survey  is  indebted  for  their  editorial  collaboration  on  this 
special  number.  Thanks  are  due  Galen  M. Fisher,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research, 
for  putting  the  materials  gathered  in  the  survey  at  our 
disposal,  and  to  many  of  Professor  Park's  co-workers  on 
the  coast,  where  the  interplay  of  eastern  and  western  uni- 
versity men  and  women  gave  the  whole  enterprise  a  dis- 
tinctively rounded  character.  Members  of  the  faculty  of 
these  institutions  participated  in  the  survey:  the  Universi- 
ties of  California,  Southern  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia,  Stanford  University,  Col'ege 
of  the  Pacific,  Pomona  College,  Occidental  College.  Some 
fruits  of  this  collaboration  form  the  first  of  the  two  main 
sections  in  which  the  number  falls — The  East  in  the 
West. 


"PROFESSOR  PARK'S  initial  article  (p.  135)  is  a  mellow 
1  statement  of  the  psychological  background  of  race 
contacts  and  adjustment  everywhere.  Mr.  Davis,  whose 
connection  with  the  survey  of  race  relations  is  noted  on 
p.  140,  traces  the  initial  impact,  and  later  repercussion,  of 
the  inquiry  on  public  opinion  on  the  Coast. 

T)ROFESSOR  MEARS,  of  Stanford,  formerly  American 
JL  trade  commissioner  at  Athens  and  at  Constantinople, 
now  executive  secretary  of  the  Survey  of  Race  Rela- 
tions, writes  of  oriental  adventures  in  agriculture  in  terms 
of  the  map  of  California  (p.  146). 

"""•""HE  shifting  process  by  which  oriental  workers  gen- 
1  erally  have  found  their  economic  role  on  the  coast 
is  traced  by  Professor  McKenzie,  who  gives  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  the  first  course  in  the  country  on 
"human  ecology,"  and  is  now  completing  a  round-the- 
world  journey  as  a  Kahn  Traveling  Fellow  (p.  151). 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY   is   a  catchword  of  foreign 
policy   in    China.      Intraterritoriality   is    a    significant, 
though    not   always    recognized,   factor   in   the   life   of   the 
Chinese  in  America.     Miss  Raushenbush  tells  h:>w   (p.   154). 

WHILE  living1  in   a  studio   in  San  Francisco,   China- 
town,  Clara   Cahill   Park  collected   life   histories  of 
American-born    Orientals    for    the    Race    Relations    Survey 
and  made  sketches  of  a  number  of  her  friends    (p.   166). 

FLORA  BELLE  JAN  (p.  164)  is  an  American-born 
Chinese  girl  in  her  'teens  who  grew  up  in  Chinatown 
Alley,  Fresno,  and  is  now  studying  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Kazuo  Kawai  (p.  164)  is  studying  at  Stanford 
University.  Professor  Smith,  who  interprets  the  dilemma  of 
the  group  to  which  these  young  Oriental-Americans  belong 
(p.  167),  is  professor  in  the  department  of  sociology  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

"OOCIAL     distance,"     one     of     the     major     technical 
yj  innovations    of  the    race    relations   survey,   was   de- 
vised by  Professor  Bogardus  of  Southern  California,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Applied   Sociology    (p.   169). 

MR.  ROWELL'S  spirited  account  of  the  currents  of 
feeling  on  the  coast,  the  issues  of  exclusion,  of  caste 
and  of  democracy,  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  from  his 
busy  pen  (p.  173).  He  was  for  many  years  a  sort  of  un- 
official minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  commonwealth 
of  California. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  (p.  176)  is  the  William 
Allen  White.  Lewis  Gannett,  associate  editor  of 
The  Nation,  wrote  from  Canton  in  the  course  of  a  winter 
in  the  Orient  (p.  181).  His  fresh  impressions  compare 
interestingly  with  the  long-term  observation  of  China  by 
Professor  Burgess  of  Princeton-in-Peking  (p.  183). 

MR.    RICH     (p.    186),    recently    home    from    sixteen 
months  in  the  Orient,  is  now  field  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association   and  directs   its   research  work 
in  far  eastern  affairs. 

TO  few  men  is  it  given  to  modify  in  their  own  day  not 
only  philosophical  but  political  and  educational 
thinking.  Since  his  year  in  China  in  1919 — 20  John  Dewey 
has  been  a  close  student  and  constructive  interpreter  of 
Chinese-American  relations,  so  that  his  judgment  as  to 
their  central  factor  (p.  188)  carries  authority — as  does 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beard  with  reference  more  par- 
ticularly to  Japan  (p.  189).  Professor  Beard  is  the  kind 
of  "historian"  to  whom  a  city  like  Tokyo  cables  for  help 
and  technical  guidance  when  it  has  an  earthquake. 
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East  by  West 

It  is  around  the  Pacific  that  things  are  happening 
It  is  from  the  Pacific  that  the  news  comes 


N  the  Pacific  Coast  Americans  encounter  a 
new  orientation — in  both  meanings  of  the 
word.  Confronted  with  the  Orient  at  the 
seam  of  the  hemispheres  we  must  get  our 
bearings  afresh:  in  the  course  of  time  this 
process  amounts  to  a  reversal  of  our  point 
of  view,  a  reversal  as  complete  as  the  climatic  one  when 
the  voyager  crosses  the  equator.  We  were  looking  east, 
toward  the  Atlantic.  Now  we  are  looking  west,  toward 
the  Pacific. 

Not  that  our  position  has  changed,  in  reality,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Nor  that  the  west- 
ward look  is  altogether  new  to  us.  We  have  always  had 
the  sense  of  looking  west,  even  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
certainly  in  the  "Middle  West."  We  have  never  quite  for- 
gotten the  picture  of  the  covered  wagon  on  the  horizon. 
We  have  always,  it  seems,  been  a  part  of  that  stream  which 
has  been  steadily  moving  westward  since  the  Pilgrims  first 
settled  in  Boston  and  the  first  London  Adventurers  landed 
in  Jamestown. 

Once  we  actually  reach  the  Pacific,  however,  something 
quite  different  happens  to  us.  We  feel  that  somehow  and 
in  spite  of  ourselves  we  are  more  and  more  completely  turn- 
ing our  backs  upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  long  stretches  of 
mountain  and  prairie  that  separate  it  from  the  Pacific. 
More  and  more  we  find  ourselves  looking  out  expectantly, 
and  sometimes  apprehensively,  across  the  western  ocean.  It 
is  not  a  change  of  position :  it  is  rather  a  change  of  atti- 
tude. We  look  to  the  Pacific  because  there  the  future  lies. 
It  is  around  the  Pacific  that  things  are  happening;  it  is  from 
the  Pacific  that  the  news  comes. 

T-his  phenomenon  has  a  geographical  explanation.  Our 
Pacific  coast  is  a  comparatively  narrow  stretch  of  land  on 
the  rim  of  a  wide  basin  some  seven  thousand  miles  long 
by  five  thousand  miles  wide.  On  one  side  of  this  basjn 
are  nations  with  teeming  population,  on  the  other  vast  areas 
of  relatively  vacant  territory.  One  rim  of  the  basin  shelters 
the  oldest  and  most  stable  of  living  civilizations;  the  other 
the  most  recent  and  most  progressive.  As  ships  ply  the 
intervening  waters  in  ever  larger  numbers;  as  trade  mul- 
tiplies; as  all  forms  of  intercourse  increase — as  they  must, 


and  as  distances  dissolve  under  the  magic  of  steam  and  of 
electricity,  the  Pacific  assumes  more  and  more  the  character 
of  a  vortex  into  which  the  interests  of  every  race  and  tribe 
and  nation  living  on  its  borders  converge. 

IT  is  with  a  sense  of  the  transcending  character  of  the 
racial  encounter  which  American  whites,  sweeping  across 
the  continent,  have  come  upon  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  this- 
special  number  is  conceived.  By  rare  fortune,  Robert  E. 
Park,  life-long  student  of  its  only  counterpart  in  our  national 
experience — the  changing  relations  between  colored  and; 
white  in  the  South — was  chosen  by  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  to  direct  the  Race  Relations  Survey 
which  has  engaged  the  collaboration  of  university  men  in 
the  leading  colleges  of  the  Pacific  in  one  of  the  major  pieces 
of  social  introspection  of  our  time.  This  number  inter- 
prets for  the  first  time  in  an  inclusive  way  some  of  their 
findings  in  terms  of  oriental  migration  and  settlement,  on 
the  land  and  in  industry,  singly  and  in  communities,  the  per- 
sistence of  ancient  institutions  and'  the  rise  of  the  native- 
born  of  oriental  parentage.  And  at  its  outset  we  have 
asked  the  director  of  the  survey  to  set"  forth  its  deepest 
meanings  to  him  in  terms  of  contact  of  man  with  man. 

What  has  happened  in  terms  of  individual  experience  on 
the  comparatively  small  stage  of  our  Pacific  states  points  the 
way  to  what  is  happening  in  terms  of  group  experience  in 
the  vast  arena  of  the  Pacific  basin.  In  the  second  part  of' 
this  special  number  we  scan  that  other  rim  of  human  con- 
tact beyond  the  greatest  ocean,  and  see  ourselves  mirrored 
in  these  new  border  waters  of  the  world.  The  white  man's 
status  in  the  Orient ;  the  curious  pattern  of  his  aims  and' 
his  illusions  seen  athwart  the  shifting  masses  of  the  East — 
these  are  matched  against  the  Oriental's  outer  status  and 
internal  conflicts  on  o\.\i  own  shores. 


EAST   by    west,    therefore,    this   number   offers    a    rapid 
survey  of  two  frontiers  where  Asiatics  and  Americans 
meet :  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  ocean  where  the  Asiatic  is  the 
stranger,  the  western  fringe  where  the  American  is  alien. 
And  between  them,  the  dwindling  ocean. 
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A  NOH  MASK  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  THEATER,  JAPAN 


Behind  Our  Masks 

By  ROBERT  E.  PARK 
Photographs  of  Japanese  Noh  Masks  by  Courtesy  of  Irene  Lewisohn 


RESENT  differences  between  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident  are  largely  concerned  with 
what  the  Chinese  call  "face." 

In  China's  earlier  negotiations  with 
Europe,  Chinese  diplomacy  invariably 
emerged  with  a  sense  of  triumph  when- 
ever it  was  possible  to  find  a  formula  which  saved  China's 
face,  no  matter  what  the  material  loss.  But  in  her  more 
recent  encounters  with  foreign  devils,  China  has  suffered 
losses  that  no  diplomatic  formulae  can  explain  away.  The 
shock  and  humiliation  of  repeated  defeats  is  reflected  in  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism. 

The  whole  present  situation  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  likewise,  is  largely  a  matter  of  etiquette. 
Japan  had  lost  the  battle  in  America  before  the  passage  of 
the  Exclusion  Law  of  1924.  The  position  of  the  Japanese  in 
America  had  been  completely  undermined  by  the  passage 
of  the  Alien  Land  Law.  Not  only  that,  but  under  the 
influence  of  the  continued  irritation  and  agitation  the  social 
status  of  the  Japanese  in  America  was  steadily  declining. 
The  drift  of  legislation  and  of  court  decisions  had  gone 
steadily  against  the  Oriental.  All  the  deeper  currents,  the 
undertow  of  public  sentiment,  were  carrying  the  Japanese 
in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  conciliate 
American  public  opinion,  into  the  same  sort  of  racial  ghetto 
in  which  the  Chinese  before  them  had  found  refuge. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  caste  was  slowly  emerging  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  a  caste  in  which  the  Oriental  was  destined 
to  occupy  as  definite  a  position  in  American  society  as  the 
Negro,  who,  even  though  he  be  legally  a  citizen,  has  been 
socially  an  outcast.  These  subterranean  forces  in  American 
life  would  have  made  the  position  of  the  Oriental  in  America 
untenable,  even  had  there  been  no  exclusion  law,  and  at 
the  moment  exclusion  was  inevitable.  Japanese  statesmen 
were  certainly  not  wholly  unaware  of  this.  They  were,  in 
fact,  preparing  to  accept  a  modification  of  the  Immigration 
Law  that  would  have  amounted,  in  practice,  to  exclusion. 
What  they  hoped  for,  apparently,  was  an  opportunity  to 
retire,  without  loss  of  dignity,  from  a  struggle  in  which 
they  had  lost  everything  else.  What  they  sought  to  main- 
tain was  not  so  much  a  principle  as  an  attitude. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  minds  of 
Japanese  statesmen  there  were  no  other  and  more  sub- 
stantial interests  involved  in  the  exclusion  legislation  than 
those  of  international  courtesy;  but  the  Japanese  people 
were  undoubtedly  shocked  less  by  the  act  than  by  the  gesture 
by  which  it  was  performed.  And  what  was  their  reply? 
An  unknown  man  committed  suicide  on  the  site  of  the 
American  Embassy.  Something  like  an  epidemic  of  suicides 
ensued.  This  characteristically  oriental  protest  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  demonstrations,  directed  not  so  much  against 
America  as  against  the  cult  of  America  that  had  grown 
up  in  Japan,  the  most  outrageous  manifestations  of  which 
were  the  popularity  of  American  dances  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican cinema. 


America,  however,  missed  the  significance,  as  well  33 
the  pathos,  of  Japan's  tragic  gesture.  It  was  not  the  act, 
but  the  spirit  that  animated  it,  against  which  Japan  pro- 
tested, and  sought,  in  this  dramatic  way,  to  defend  her- 
self. It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Japanese  people  sought 
to  appeal  their  case  to  a  higher  court ;  to  the  future ;  to 
the  conscience  of  mankind ;  to  whatever  gods  there  be  that 
rule  the  destinies  if  nations.  The  whole  incident  is  illuminat- 
ing, since  it  indicates  to  what  an  extent,  for  the  Oriental, 
this  whole  matter  lies  in  the  region  of  the  so-called  im- 
ponderables, in  the  realm  of  spirit. 

Such  a  conception  of  things  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
customary  American  manner  of  thinking.  All  the  more 
so  because  in  this  controversy  neither  our  national  honor 
nor  our  national  prestige — nothing  but  our  material 
interests — was,  or  seemed  to  be,  involved  in  the  contentions 
of  those  elements  in  our  population  who  in  sum  have 
shaped  our  national  frontage  toward  the  Orient.  We  do 
not  want  competition  at  home,  but  we  should  like  to  have 
it  abroad.  We  do  not  want  Japanese  farmers  in  California, 
but  our  business  groups  would  like  to  have  an  open  door  in 
China.  Add  these  together  and  we  have  the  program  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  stated  succinctly  and  accurately  by  George 
Wheeler  Hinman,  one  of  the  trumpets  through  which  Mr. 
Hearst,  of  the  Examiners,  has  essayed  to  proclaim  the  voice 
of  the  people  all  over  our  broad  land : 

First,  no  more  Japanese  immigration,  because  "American* 
do  not  intend  to  be  disinherited  in  their  own  country." 

Second,  fair  treatment  of  the  Japanese  already  here. 

Third,  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  business  and  com- 
mercial development  of  East  Asia. 

If  human  relations  could  be  reduced  to  the  simple  and 
rational  term  of  popular  economics,  life  would  be  much 
less  complicated  and  very  much  less  interesting  than  it 
actually  is.  But  economic  relations  are  always  more  or 
less  involved  with  the  stubborn  and  incalculable  factors  of 
human  nature.  Furthermore,  the  plain,  practical  interests 
of  the  economic  man,  theoretically  so  permanent  and  cal- 
culable, are  always  complicated  with  sentiments  that  change 
in  what  seem  quite  irrational  ways,  and  in  ways  that  are 
quite  beyond  our  control.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  reg- 
ion of  the  sentiments  rather  than  of  the  interests,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  problem  of  race  relations  in  the  Pacific 
mainly  lies. 

In  his  interesting  little  volume,  The  Neighbor,  Nathaniel 
Shaler,  who  was  one  of  our  first  and  keenest  of  hu- 
man naturalists,  pointed  out  that  when  strangers  meet  it 
is  not  the  individual  that  they  see  in  one  another  first,  but 
the  type.  Knowledge  proceeds  by  classification,  and  this 
is  as  true  of  persons  as  of  material  objects.  It  is  the  strange, 
and  in  human  beings,  the  outlandish,  that  first  fixes  and  fas- 
cinates our  attention.  Where  racial  differences  are  great, 
the  individual  is  often  quite  unseen. 

Why  is  it  that  to  the  average  American  all  Chinese,  like 
all  Nesroes,  look  alike?  It  is  because  the  individual  man  is 
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concealed  behind  the 
racial  type.  The  in- 
dividual is  there,  to  be 
sure,  but  \ve  do  not 
meet  him.  Where  ra- 
cial characteristics  are 
marked,  and  where  the 
social  distances  that 
separate  the  races  are 
great,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  he  is  not 
discovered  at  all.  Un- 
der these  circumstances, 
as  Shaler  points  out, 
the  stranger  remains 
strange ;  a  representa- 
tive of  his  race,  but 
not  a  neighbor. 

These  racial  traits 
and  racial  differences 
that  constitute  the  ra- 
cial type  and  conceal  the  individual  man  are  not  always  or 
altogether  physical.  Physical  differences  are  emphasized 
and  reenforced  by  differences  of  dress,  of  manner,  of  deport- 
ment, and  by  characteristic  expressions  of  the  face. 

IT  is  not,  according  to  Fishberg,  because  Jews  are  a  race, 
in  the  anthropological  sense,  that  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  they  are  so  easily  identified.  It  is  because  they 
have  a  history.  "Centuries  of  confinement  in  the  ghetto, 
ceaseless  sufferings  under  the  ban  of  abuse  and  persecution 
have  been  instrumental  in  producing  a  characteristic,  psychic 
type,  which  manifests  itself  in  his  cast  of  countenance,  which 
is  considered  peculiarly  Jewish." 

The  Jew,  however,  emerges  finally  from  the  ghetto  and 
with  the  natural  vivacity  and  intellectual  virtuosity  which 
is  his  heritage,  enters  into  all  the  varied  interests  of  this 
modern  cosmopolitan  life.  The  old,  haunting  memories  of 
his  racial  history  grow  dim.  He  loses  his  characteristic 
type,  his  cast  of  countenance,  and  sometimes  even  his  soul. 
In  the  vast  tide  of  cosmopolitan  life  the  Jewish  racial  type 
does  not  so  much  disappear  as  become  invisible.  When  he 
is  no  longer  seen,  anti-Semitism  declines.  For  race  prejudice 


Among  those  Jews  who,  because  they  have  lived  among  us 
all  longer,  have  departed  farthest  from  the  ancient  heritage 
and  penetrated  deepest  into  the  life  of  the  outer  Gentile 
world,  these  recurring  outbursts  of  racial  prejudice  and  the 
resulting  revulsions  of  Jewish  life  inevitably  provoke  pro- 
found moral  disturbances.  It  is  not  easy,  in  the  long  run 
it  is  impossible,  for  those  who  have  once  gone  out,  ever  to 
return,  even  though  the  ghetto  walls  are  no  longer  visible. 
The  result  is,  however,  that  they  are  obsessed  with  a  sense 
of  moral  isolation ;  they  feel  themselves  not  quite  at  home 
either  in  the  Gentile  or  the  Jewish  world.  Life  goes  on 
outwardly  as  it  did  before,  but  they  are  possessed  by  in- 
satiable restlessness,  and  "a  secret  anguish"  gnaws  at  the 
core  of  their  existence. 

In  view  of  this  history,  the  old  legend  of  the  wandering 
Jew  finds  a  new  interpretation,  since  it  is  impossible  to  be 
at  ease  in  a  world  where  one  is  not  wanted,  and  the  Jew, 
it  sometimes  seems  to  him,  is  not  wanted  anywhere,  not 
even  in  Jerusalem.  In  this  twentieth  century  it  is  the 
Jew's  fate  to  be  a  cosmopolitan  in  a  world  which  is  still 
dominated  by  an  intransigent  nationalism. 

What  has  happened  more  than  once  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people,  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  the 
Oriental  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  what  is  happening,  in  a  very 
special  sense,  to  the  second  and  third  generation  of  Orientals. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  comparisons  such  as  these  that  we 
can  make  the  present  position  of  the  Oriental  in  America 
intelligible. 


I 


RECENTLY  had  the  curious  experience  of  talking  with 
a  young  Japanese  woman  who  was  not  only  born  in 
the  United  States,  but  was  brought  up  in  an  American 
family,  in  an  American  college  town,  where  she  had  almost 
no  association  with  members  of  her  own  race.  I  found 
myself  watching  her  expectantly  for  some  slight  accent,  some 
gesture  or  intonation  that  would  betray  her  racial  origin. 
When  I  was  not  able,  by  the  slightest  expression,  to  detect 
the  oriental  mentality  behind  the  oriental  mask,  I  was  still 
not  able  to  escape  the  impression  that  I  was  listening  to  an 
American  woman  in  a  Japanese  disguise. 

A  few  months  later  I  met  this  same  young  woman  after 
she  had  returned  from  her  first,  and  perhaps  her  last,  visit 
to  Japan.  She  was  unusually  reticent  about  her  experiences, 


is  a  function  of  visibility.     The  races  of  high   visibility,  to    but  explained  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  remain  longer 


speak  in  naval  parlance,  are  the  natural 
and  inevitable  objects  of  race  prejudice. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Jews  has  not 
taken  place  without  internal  struggle  and 
external  conflict.  Jewry  itself  has  been 
swept  repeatedly  by  cross  currents  of 
sentiment.  When  the  forward,  outward 
movement  of  the  race  has  been  too  rapid, 
it  has  invariably  provoked  a  racial  re- 
action in  the  outer  Gentile  world,  and 
Jewish  life  has  been  thrown  back  upon 
itself.  What  then  happens  is  that  the 
Jewish  community  contracts  and  with- 
draws into  itself.  Shadows  of  the  old 
ghetto  walls  arise.  Jewry  returns  to  the 
sources  of  its  inspiration  and  its  strength  ; 
and  becomes  conscious  of  itself  as  a  peo- 
ple set  apart,  a  chosen  people,  a  people 
with  a  destiny  and  a  missioa 


in  Japan,  although  she  had  had  every  in- 
tention of  doing  so.  She  had  found  her- 
self at  a  peculiar  disadvantage  there,  be- 
cause, though  she  looked  like  a  Japanese, 
she  was  unable  to  speak  the  language ;  and 
besides,  her  dress,  her  language,  every- 
thing about  her,  in  fact,  betrayed  her 
American  origin.  The  anomaly  struck  the 
Japanese  public  as  something  scandalous, 
almost  uncanny.  When  she  appeared  on 
the  streets,  crowds  followed  her.  They 
resented,  perhaps  even  more  at  the  time 
because  of  the  recent  passage  of  the  Alien 
Land  law,  the  appearance  of  a  Japanese 
woman  in  the  masquerade  of  an  Amer- 
ican lady. 

Many  of  the  earlier  Japanese  immi- 
grants who  came  to  California  and  set- 
tled with  their  families  on  the  land,  enter- 
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tained  rather  romantic  notions  about  America.  They  came 
\vith  the  deliberate  purpose  of  casting  in  their  lot  with  the 
American  people,  and  rearing  their  children  to  be  Amer- 
icans. This  was  particularly  true  of  the  little  Christian 
colony  at  Livingston,  which  is  described  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  Now,  however,  these  Japanese  pilgrims  are  rest- 
less and  uncertain  about  their  future.  Many  of  them 
would  like  to  return  to  Japan,  but  their  children  prefer  to 
stay  here.  . 

Meanwhile,  something  extraordinary  is  taking  place  in 
these  same  children.  They  are  growing  up  to  be  Americans, 
and,  as  such,  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  accept  the  esti- 
mates of  Japanese,  and  of  all  Orientals,  which  are  current 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  Children  acquire 
the  prevailing  attitudes  in  the  community  by  a  kind  of  morrl 
infection,  but  even  the  adults  are  not  immune,  and  thcr." 
are  moments  when  they  are  not  wholly  able  to  overcome 
that  "sickening  sense  of  inferiority"  which  overtakes  most 
of  us  at  times ;  moments  when  they  could  say,  what  mem- 
bers of  other  racial  minorities  have  sometimes  said:  "I  hate 
my  race!  I  hate  myself!" 

In  this  way  the  conflict  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occi- 
dent, which  presents  itself  in  one  of  its  aspects  as  external 
and  international,  assumes,  in  another  aspect,  the  character 
of  an  internal  and  moral  conflict.  It  becomes  a  conflict  of 
loyalty;  a  struggle  to  knit  together  the  strands  of  a  divided 
self,  to  find  a  place  to  live,  and  preserve  one's  moral  integrity 
in  a  world  in  which  one  can  hardly  hope  for  understanding 
or  recognition.  For  the  Oriental  who  is  born  in  America 
and  educated  in  our  western  schools  is  culturally  an  Occi- 
dental, even  though  he  be  racially  an  Oriental,  and  this  is 
true  to  an  extent  that  no  one  who  has  not  investigated 
the  matter  disinterestedly  and  at  first  hand  is  ever  likely 
to  imagine. 

IT  is  probably  no  mere  historical  accident  that  the  word 
person,  in  its  first  meaning,  is  a  mask.  It  is  rather  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  everyone  is  always  and  every- 
where, more  or  less  consciously,  playing  a  role.  We  are 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  teachers  and 
students,  clients  and  professional  men,  Gentiles  and  Jews. 
It  is  in  these  roles  that  we  know  each  other;  it  is  in 
these  roles  that  we  know  ourselves. 
Our  very  faces  are  living  masks,  which 
reflect,  to  be  sure,  the  changing  emotions 
of  our  inner  lives,  but  tend  more  and 
more  to  conform  to  the  type  we  are 
seeking  to  impersonate.  Not  only  every 
race,  but  every  nationality,  has  its  char- 
acteristic "face,"  its  conventional  mask. 
A>  Emerson  points  out  in  English  Traits: 

Every  religious  sect  has  its  physiognomy. 
The  Methodists  have  acquired  a  face,  the 
Quakers  a  face,  the  nuns  a  face.  An  Eng- 
lishman will  point  out  a  dissenter  by  his 
manner.  Trades  and  professions  carve 
their  own  lines  on  faces  and  forms. 

In  a  sense,  and  in  so  far  as  this  mask 
represents  the  conception  we  have  formed 
of  ourselves — the  role  we  are  striving  to 
live  vp  to — this  mask  is  our  truer  self, 
the  self  we  would  like  to  be.  In  the 
end,  our  conception  of  our  role  becomes 


second  nature  and  an 
integral  part  of  our 
personality.  We  come 
into  the  world  as  in- 
dividuals, achieve  char- 
acter, and  become  per- 
sons. 

NOW,  one  strik- 
ing difference  be- 
tween oriental  and 
occidental  people  is 
that  the  former  are 
more  conscious,  more 
conventional,  in  their 
behavior  than  we.  They 
are  more  elaborate  in 
their  manners,  and 
more  meticulous  in 
preserving  social  forms. 
Etiquette  is  an  im- 
mensely more  serious 
matter  with  the  orien- 
tal than  it  is  with  the  occidental  peoples.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  Chinese  go  to  such  elaborate  lengths  to 
save  their  face.  "To  save  your  face"  is  to  preserve  an 
attitude,  and  to  maintain  self-control. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago,  according  to  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
that  the  Japanese  regarded  a  breach  of  etiquette  as  a  crime, 
even  a  sin.  There  was  a  time  when  a  Samurai  might  kill 
an  individual  of  the  inferior  classes  who  was  guilty  of  rude- 
ness, and  as  a  rude  fellow  was  defined  as  "an-other-than 
expected  person,"  to  commit  an  offense  worthy  of  death  it 
was  only  necessary  to  act  "in  an  unexpected  way." 

Etiquette"  is  not  a  characteristic  trait  of  an  individualistic 
society  like  our  own.  Democracy  is  impatient  of  forms. 
The  social  distances  that  are  still  maintained  in  Japan,  where 
etiquette  has  become  a  fine  art,  are  quite  incomprehensible 
to  the  average  American.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
patient directness,  the  disconcerting  candor  of  our  speech 
and  manner,  the  lack  of  reserve  which  we  everywhere  dis- 
play, strikes  the  thoroughbred  Oriental,  I  suspect,  not  only 

as   indecent,   but.  almost  obscene. 

•^*^?:-'5teu.  Orientals  live  more  completely  behind 

»•  tne  nlas'c  tnan  tne  rest  °f  us-     Naturally 

'f^^  enough  we  misinterpret  them,  and  attri- 
bute to  disingenuousness  and  craft  what 
is  actually  conformity  to  an  ingrained 
convention.  The  American  who  is  flat- 
tered at  first  by  the  politeness  of  his 
Japanese  servant  will  later  on,  perhaps, 
cite  as  a  reproach  against  the  race  the 
fact  that  "we  can  never  tell  what  a  Jap- 
anese is  thinking  about."  "We  never 
know  what  is  going  on  in  their  heads." 

ALL  this  changes,  however,  in  the 
second  generation.  The  contrast 
between  the  Chinese-born  in  this  country 
and  their  parents  is  sometimes  startling. 
The  native  sons  are  likely  to  be  brusque 
and  familiar.  If  they  enter  your  house 
at  all,  they  use  the  front  door,  not  th« 
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back.  They  haven't  the  slightest  ambition  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  their  parents,  and  they  are  likely  to  speak  with  a 
certain  amount  of  contempt  of  the  "grinning  subservience" 
of  those  faithful  Chinese  servants  of  the  older  generation  to 
whom  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  refer  affectionately 
and  regretfully,  now  that  they  have  gone. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  the  break  between  the  older 
and  the  younger  generation  is  usually  not  so  abrupt  and  so 
complete,  but  the  native-born  Japanese  will  probably  not 
remain  on  the  farm,  even  in  cases  where  they  are  able  to 
realize  the  ambitions  of  their  parents  and  become  proprietors. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  are  infected  with  what  we  some- 
times call  the  American  spirit,  but  they  cannot  endure  the 
isolation  of  a  rural  community.  The  same  forces  that  have 
driven  the  Jew  into  the  freer  air  of  the  city,  are  making  of 
the  Japanese  farmer  a  city  man.  With  this  change  in  resi- 
dence and  ideals,  there  has  been  an  abrupt  mutation  in  racial 
characteristics.  It  is  probably  true  of  the  Oriental,  as  ol 
other  immigrant  peoples,  that  in  the  process  of  American- 
ization, only  superficial  traits  are  modified,  but  most  of  the 
racial  traits  that  determine  race  relations  are  superficial. 

The  facts  indicating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Orientals  are  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant that  our  Race  Relations  Survey  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  thus  far  disclosed.  They  tend  to  emphasize  and  re- 
enforce  a  growing  conviction  among  students  of  human 
nature  that  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  fundamental, 
differences  between  nations  and  peoples,  aside  from  physical 
characteristics,  are  reflected  in  their  manners,  in  their 
etiquette,  and  in  the  conceptions  which  they  form  of  them- 
selves. The  characteristic  traits  of  people  are,  in  other 
words,  not  so  much  innate  qualities  as  conventions. 

BUT  conventions  change.  They  have  changed  in  Europe 
since  the  war.  Mussolini  has  set  a  new  fashion  in 
Italy,  and  the  Italian  charactef  is  apparently  changing  under 
the  influence  of  a  new  national  ideal.  The  Germans  have 
assumed  in  Europe  a  decidedly  different  role  from  that 
which  they  sought  to  play  before  the  war.  And  the  German 
character — all  the  superficial  features  of  that  character,  at 
any  rate — is  changing. 

Nothing  which  our  tecent  studies  in  individual  psychol- 
ogy and  psychiatry  has  disclosed  in  regard  to  human  be- 
havior is  more  interesting  and  more  surprising  than  the 
sudden  changes  which  take  place  in  personality  under  the 
influence  of  a  persistent  mood,  particularly  when  that  mood 
becomes  the  basis  of  the  individual's  new  conception  of  him- 
self. When  such  changes  of  mood  take  place  in  a  whole 
people,  and  the  mood  of  individuals  is  reenforced  and  sus- 
tained by  the  contagious  influence  of  other  individuals,  man- 
ners and  customs,  art  and  literature,  all  the  natural  forms 
of  expression  reflect  the  change  in  attitude  and  orientation. 

Physical  traits,  however,  do  not  change.  The  Oriental 
in  America  experiences  a  profound  transfiguration  in  senti- 
ment and  attitude,  but  he  cannot  change  his  physical  char- 
acteristics. He  is  still  constrained  to  wear  his  racial  uni- 
form ;  he  cannot,  much  as  he  may  sometimes  like  to  do  so, 
cast  aside  the  racial  mask. 

The  physical  marks  of  race,  in  so  far  as  they  increase 
the  racial  visibility,  inevitably  segregate  the  races,  set  them 
apart,  and  so  prolong  and  intensify  the  racial  conflict.  If 
it  is  true  that  it  is  the  type,  the  abstraction  and  not  the 


individual,  that  we  see  in  the  stranger  first,  it  is  just  as 
true  that  it  is  the  individual  and  not  the  type  that  we  see 
in  our  friends.  It  is  a  curious  thing  about  human  faces 
that  when  we  look  at  them,  abstractly  and  disinterestedly, 
most  of  them  are  ugly,  some  of  them  uncanny,  and  all  of 
them  are  more  or  less  caricatures.  It  is  only  as  we  be- 
come aware  of  the  feelings,  the  passions,  and  the  curiously 
changing  moods  which  they  reflect,  that  faces  become  inter- 
esting. It  is,  in  fact,  only  as  faces  become  expressive  that 
the  persons  behind  these  living  masks  assume  for  us  the 
character  of  human  beings. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  that  this  character  that  we 
call  human  should  be  so  intimately  connected  with  expres- 
siveness. Human  interest,  as  we  ordinarily  use  that 
phrase,  attaches  to  anything  that  is  "expressive" ;  that  is, 
to  anything  that  suggests,  symbolizes  or  reveals  sentiments 
and  passions  in  others  of  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
scious in  ourselves.  The  faces  we  know  have  no  secrets 
for  us.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  feel  secure 
and  at  home  with  them  as  we  do  not  among  less  familiar 
faces.  Probably  the  most  expressive,  the  most  human  face 
we  ever  know,  is  that  of  a  mother ;  or  it  may  be  that  of 
an  old  nurse,  even  that  of  an  old  black  mammy. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  discoveries  that  one 
who  meets  an  alien  people  for  the  first  time  is  likely  to 
make,  is  that,  different  as  they  seem,  most  strange  people, 
when  you  come  to  know  them,  turn  out  to  be  human  like 
ourselves.  It  always  requires  an  effort  of  imagination  to 
realize  this.  It  is  because  their  faces  are  for  us  not  ex- 
pressive; and  we,  in  turn,  do  not  respond  to  sentiments 
whose  expression  we  are  not  able  to  read. 

When  we  say,  as  we  often  do,  that  human  nature  is 
fundamentally  everywhere  and  always  the  same,  we  mean 
simply  that  when  we  are  able  to  penetrate  to  the  motives 
behind  customs  and  conduct  which  at  first  seemed  strange, 
outlandish  and  forbidding,  they  inevitably  turn  out  to  be 
motives  such  as  might  have  moved  us  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

"To  comprehend  all,"  as  the  old  French  proverb  puts  it, 
"is  to  forgive  all."  On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  com- 
prehend opens  the  way  to  sinister  as  well  as  romantic  inter- 
pretations. We  are  very  likely  to  attribute  something 
sinister  to  conduct  the  motive  for  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. In  fact,  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able 
to  enter  imaginatively  into  the  lives  and  experience  of  others 
that  we  regard  them  as  human  like  ourselves. 

One  reason  why  our  immigrant  populations  seem  alien 
and  different  is  because  they  are  more  self-conscious  and 
reserved  with  us  than  they  are  with  one  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  self-conscious  and  reserved  because  they 
are  alien  and  different.  It  is  a  vicious  circle.  The  more 
marked  the  racial  differences,  the  more  intense  is  the  racial 
self-consciousness,  and  the  greater  the  social  distance  that 
separates  the  alien  from  the  native  peoples. 

IN  time,  however,  what  was  strange  becomes  familiar. 
We  discover  the  same  human  motives  and  wishes  re- 
flected in  the  manners  of  other  people  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  ourselves.  Conduct  that  formerly  struck  us  as 
queer  becomes  familiar  and  intelligible.  Faces  once  im- 
penetrable become  expressive  and  human. 

The  race  problem  turns  out,  then,  in  one  of  its  aspects 
at  least,  to  be  a  problem  of  communication.  The  barriers 
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to  communication  are  not  differences  of  language  and  of 
culture  merely,  but  more  particularly  of  self-consciousness, 
race  consciousness,  and  consciousness  of  kind ;  not  physical 
distances  merely,  but  social  distances.  Whenever  represent- 
atives of  different  races  meet  and  discover  in  one  another — 
beneath  the  differences  of  race — sentiments,  tastes,  interests, 
and  human  qualities  generally  that  they  can  understand 
and  respect,  racial  barriers  are  undermined  and  eventually 
broken  down.  Personal  relations  and  personal  friendships 
re  the  great  moral  solvents.  Under  their  influence  all 
distinctions  of  class,  of  caste,  and  even  of  race,  are  dis- 
solved into  the  general  flux  which  we  sometimes  call 
democracy. 

It  was  a  minor  statesman  who  said:  "What  is  the  Con- 
stitution between  friends?"  As  the  embodiment  of  a  moral 
doctrine,  this  question,  with  its  implications,  is  subject  to 
grave  qualifications,  but  as  a  statement  of  psychological 
fact  it  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  What,  between  friends, 
are  any  of  our  conventions,  moral  codes,  and  political  doc- 
trines and  institutions?  It  is  personal  friendships  that  cor- 
rupt politics.  Not  only  politics,  but  all  our  formal  and 
conventional  relations  are  undermined  by  those  elemental 
loyalties  that  have  their  roots  in  personal  attachments. 
There  is  no  way  of  preserving  existing  social  barriers,  ex- 
cept by  preserving  the  existing  animosities  that  buttress 
them. 

We  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  for  good  or  for  ill, 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  these  personal  friend- 
ships are  steadily  increasing.  Trade,  travel,  literature, 
every  form  of  communication,  multiply  them.  Furthermore, 
our  churches,  missions,  and  Christian  associations,  among 
other  agencies,  are  systematically  seeking  not  only  to  in- 
crease but  to  institutionalize  them.  In  their  efforts  to  do 
this,  they  may  create  new  prejudices,  but  at  any  rate  they 
are  undermining  old  ones.  It  is  indeed  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  religious  enterprise  that  it  should  run  counter  to 
every  movement  that  seeks  to  stabilize  society  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  at  Honolulu  last  summer,  a  member  of  the  Jap- 


anese delegation  summed  up  the  results  of  that  unique 
gathering  in  one  casual  but  illuminating  remark:  "Well," 
he  said,  speaking  for  himself  and  for  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion, "our  attitudes  have  been  profoundly  changed,  but  our 
opinions  remain  the  same."  The  discussions,  and  even  more, 
perhaps,  the  intimate  and  friendly  relations  established,  un- 
deniably changed  the  sentiments,  even  though  it  did  not 
change  the  program,  of  every  member  of  the  conference.  A 
good  deal  of  that  sense  of  injury  which  has  so  frequently 
poisoned  international  and  interracial  relations  evaporated 
during  the  progress  of  the  discussions.  Issues  that  had 
previously  been  maintained  as  matters  of  principle  and  of 
national  honor  passed  over,  in  this  friendly  atmosphere,  into 
the  category  of  matters  for  negotiation.  The  Institute  was 
described,  in  fact,  as  "an  adventure  in  friendship." 

THE  purpose  of  the  Race  Relations  Survey  on  the  Pacific 
coast  may  be  described  in  much  the  same  terms.  It  has 
sought  to  gain  a  knowledge  which  will  not  so  much  change 
opinions  as  attitudes.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  survey 
to  crystallize  opinion  on  either  side  of  an  issue,  but  rather 
to  provide  a  context  in  which  issues  could  be  discussed  in 
a  friendlier  spirit ;  create  a  situation  in  which  the  common, 
as  over  against  sectarian,  party,  and  racial  interests,  might 
receive  a  more  deliberate  and  intelligent  consideration.  An 
impartial  investigation  of  the  facts,  it  seemed,  would  at 
least  reduce  the  inflammation  and  purge  the  situation  of 
some  of  its  bitterness. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  review  the  facts  and  the  issues, 
but  our  survey  sought  to  go  behind  the  opinions  and  the 
programs  of  parties  and  sects,  to  the  sources  of  public 
opinion — the  concrete  experiences,  the  personal  sentiments 
and  private  feelings  of  individual  men,  compared  with  which 
the  forensic  display  of  arguments  and  propaganda  is,  after 
all,  a  kind  of  masquerade.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Race  Relations  Survey,  the  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
not  so  much  a  problem  of  politics,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  word,  as  a  problem  of  behavior — collective  behavior. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  and  with  this  purpose,  that  the  Oriental 
number  of  The  Survey  has  been  conceived. 


We  Said:  "Let's  Find  the  Facts" 

And  This  Is  What  They  Answered— First  and  Last— on  the  Coast 

By  J.  MERLE  DAVIS 

This  record  of  first  encounters  among  representative  groups  on  the  Pacific  coast 
when  the  Survey  of  Race  Relations  was  suggested,  and  of  the  gradual  shift  of 
feeling  among  westerners  who  at  the  start  questioned  its  value,  is  a  significant 
footnote  on  the  whole  adventure  in  fact  finding.  Mr.  Davis,  a  student  of  history 
who  had  lived  in  the  Orient,  was  commissioned  in  1923  by  Galen  M.  Fisher,  secre- 
tary of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  to  make  soundings;  later 
he  became  administrative  director  of  the  survey  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
extensive  collaboration  of  the  coast  universities.  Tentative  findings  were  reported 
in  March,  1925;  Professor  Park  is  now  preparing  an  interpretive  volume. 


Pacific  Coast  has  taken  sides  on  the 
oriental  question  so  violently  for  decades 
that  the  proposal  to  study  race  relations 
there  was  to  citizens  of  many  sorts  like  a 
challenge  to  a  fight. 

In  one  of  the  largest  interior  cities  in 
California,  with  a  flourishing  oriental  quarter  almost  in  its 
center,  the  city  official  received  me  with  reluctance.  At 
the  first  mention  of  "race  relations"  rr^  face  hardened  and 
his  mind  closed  like  a  steel  trap.  With  a  torrent  of  bitter 
words  he  told  me  his  opinion  of  the  relation  of  the  whites 
to  colored  races  and  his  scorn  of  men  who  attempted  to 
meddle  in  those  relations: 

The  white  race  is  ordained  to  ruK  As  soon  as  the  colored 
races  get  the  idea  of  equality  or  of  mixing  in  their  heads, 
social  and  racial  balance  is  upset  and  anarchy  begins.  The 
man  who  tries  to  give  these  people  any  gleam  of  hope  of 
•changing  their  status  is  a  public  enemy  and  comparable  to 
those  long  haired- Boston  reformers  who  have  tried  to  educate 
the  Nigger.  Your  survey  plan  is  all  bunk.  California  knows 
more  in  ten  minutes  how  to  handle  these  Japs  than  your 
Eastern  folks  will  know  in  a  thousand  years.  You  had  better 
iell  your  New  York  committee  to  forget  it,  and  not  mess 
into  a  situation  that  they  know  nothing  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mission  board  secretary  with  a 
generation  of  experience  with  Orientals  was  equally  upset 
-.over  the  suggestion  of  an  unbiased,  thorough  survey: 

How  can  you  honestly  say  that  you  do  not  know  the  truth 
about  these  people?  The  facts  regarding  their  unjust  treat- 
ment on  this  coast  are  perfectly  clear.  When  you  propose  a 
•cold-blooded,  scientific  survey  for  finding  the  "real  conditions," 
you  compromise  your  honesty.  Don't  sit  on  the  fence  on  moral 
issues  of  this  kind.  Your  survey  should  publish  its  watchword, 
"Justice,  truth  and  fairplay  for  the  Oriental"  and  the  data 
you  will  find  should  support  it. 

The  middle  ground  on  the  oriental  question  proved,  in  part, 
to  be  as  scarce  as  islands  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 

When  in  the  winter  of  1923  I  reached  the  Pacific  coast 
with  the  mandate  in  my  pocket  to  sound  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  organizing  a  race  relations  survey,  I  found 
not  only  that  the  coast  had  already  made  up  its  mind  about 
the  question,  but  that  distinct  hostility  was  felt  about  what 
looked  like  eastern  interference  in  a  local  problem. 


A  good  many  Californians  said  that  the  survey  proposal 
looked  like  a  huge  "con  game" — a  "heads  I  lose,  tails  you 
win"  policy  for  the  coast.  The  Pacific  slope  had  legislated 
the  Oriental  into  just  about  the  place  it  wanted  him  to 
occupy;  why  should  it  make  a  survey  that  might  undotall 
this  laborious  work?  Others  thought  they  saw  the  long 
nrn1  •  the  Japanese  government,  or  that  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  or  quite  likely  both,  closing  in  from 
East  and  West. 

Nevertheless  60  per  cent  of  the  225  representative  persons 
interv-ewed  that  winter,  favored  some  form  of  investi- 
gation. Of  these,  15  were  pastors,  12  bankers,  22  busi- 
ness men,  9  Y.M.  and  YAV.C.A.  secretaries,  28  edu- 
cators, 12  legionnaires,  31  farmers,  15  labor  representatives, 
ii  women  leaders,  9  officials,  II  lawyers,  7  social  workers, 
1 6  editors,  1 1  mission  workers,  15  native  sons,  6  doctors, 
5  politicians.  After  the  survey  had  been  at  work  for  six 
months  80  per  cent  of  the  original  225  were  inclined  to 
regard  the  survey  favorably.  Only  half  of  those  who 
originally  had  opposed  the  plan  remained  opposed. 

It  was  soon  apparent  even  to  a  newcomer  on  the  Pacific 
coast  what  groups  were  pro  and  what  groups  were  anti- 
oriental,  and  \vhy  this  was  so.  The  politician,  the  legionnaire, 
the  native  son,  the  working  man,  the  small  farmer,  the 
shop  keeper  were  usually  against  the  Oriental,  or,  at  least, 
opposed  to  the  Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  financier  and  banker,  the 
importer  and  exporter,  the  absentee  land-owner,  the  large 
rancher,  the  mission  secretary  and  the  church  worker,  the 
social  worker  and  many  school  teachers  and  university 
professors  were  friendly  to  the  Asiatic. 

All  of  these  people,  it  seemed  to  me,  belonged  to  one  of 
three  groups,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  pro  or  anti. 
The  first  group  consisted  of  those  westerners  who  had  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  Oriental  and  who  had  some 
personal  experience  of  him.  The  second  was  made  up  of 
those  class  or  party  groups  which  had  established  certain 
definite  traditional  policies  in  regard  to  the  oriental  ques- 
tion, while  the  third  group  was  composed  of  those  ele- 
ments in  western  society  (Continued  on  page  201) 
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Qrape  harvest  at  Florin 


Their  Place  in  the  Sun 

Japanese  Farmers  Nine  Years  after  the  Land  Laws 

By  WINIFRED  RAUSHENBUSH 
Linoleum  Cuts  by  Margaret  Schloemann 


two  most  famous  Japanese  towns  in 
California  lie  in  what  is  practically  desert 
country,  for  it  is  only  in  the  desert  that  the 
Japanese  could  afford  to  settle  (or  were 
allowed  to),  and  it  is  only  here — where  they 
are  property  owners  rather  than  farm  hands 
— that  the  California  farmer  considers  them  a  problem. 

California  has  such  fragrance,  such  young  buoyant  beauty 
that  the  stranger  surrenders  to  it  even  against  his  own 
volition,  while  the  natives  raise  fervent  and  unashamed 
hymns  to  God  commending  Him  for  His  thoughtfulness. 
But  not  all  of  the  Golden  State  is  beautiful ;  it  is  rather 
like  a  fruit  with  luscious  flesh  and  a  most  bitter  core. 
Through  the  center  of  California,  between  the  Sierra 
Madre  mountains  and  the  coast  range,  runs  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  where  many  men  have  fought  the  sand,  the 
heat,  and  the  lack  of  water,  and  where  many  have  been 
vanquished.  The  survivors  have  cut  the  flat  floor  of  the 
desert  with  their  gleaming  automobile  roads  and  their 
irrigation  ditches,  but  they  have  not  thereby  made  it  less 


ugly  nor  have  they  completely  conquered  it.  Man  is  never 
very  imposing  in  the  desert,  nor  do  his  houses,  his  barns  or 
his  vineyards  seem  very  substantial.  The  fruit-towns  of  the 
desert — and  fruit  is  about  the  only  crop  that  can  be  raised 
there — look  a  little  like  a  stage  set  which  any  very  strong 
wind  could  blow  away,  and  this  has  actually  happened  ever 
so  often.  In  spite  of  man's  intrusion,  the  desert  keeps  its 
character.  Whether  men  come  or  go,  these  three  things 
remain;  the  tan  plane  of  the  earth,  the  immensity  of  air 
about  one's  head,  and  the  red  angry  eye  of  the  sun,  glower- 
ing above  the  horizon. 

OF  these  two  most  famous  Japanese  towns,  Florin  and 
Livingston,  Florin  is  the  more  notorious  and  the  less 
favored  by  God.  Its  notoriety  it  owes  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  where  the  Japanese  bought  land 
and  that  seven-eighths  of  the  population  in  the  surrounding 
district  are  Japanese,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
two  hours  away  from  the  state  capital,  and  so  within  easy 
reach  of  the  anti-oriental  politician.  God  has  done  only 
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one  thing  for  the  people  of  Florin:  He  has  made  the  <un  very 
hot.  As  the  bus  swings  past  a  big  blue  sign  on  the  road 
to  Florin,  the  heat  rises  up  like  a  wall,  the  rubber  tires 
smell  scorched  and  the  passengers  gasp.  It  is  because  Florin 
lies  in  one  of  the  worst  heat  belts  of  California,  however, 
that  the  Tokay  grape  reddens  and  ripens  there  a  little 
earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  the  state,  and  it  is  this  few 
days  jump  on  the  market  that  makes  it  possible  for  Florin 
to  survive  at  all.  During  the  first  half  of  the  picking  season. 
the  fields  are  crowded  with  Japanese  farm-hands  and 
American  fruit  tramps  who  lay  the  great  fuzzy  bunches 
delicately  on  trays  and  carry  the  trays  to  the  packing  sheds ; 
during  the  last  half  of  the  season  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  rot 
on  the  vines.  For  hours  after  they  have  been  picked,  the 
red  Tokays  from  Florin's  vineyards  still  convey  to  the  hand 
the  tingle  of  the  violent  sun  which  is  in  their  Mesh. 

.Florin  has  only  one  Main  street  and  only  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  yet  it  is  very  famous.  It  is  the  Hawaii  of 
America;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  town  Wallace  Irvvin 
writes  about  in  his  novel,  The  Seed  of  the  Sun ;  it  is  the 
"I  guess  we  can  raise  our  own  strawberries"  town. 

Ever  since  1905,  when  the  Japanese  question  first  began 
to  trouble  the  dreams  of  the  native  son,  investigators  have 
poured  into  Florin.  They  arrive  every  other  season,  and 
when  they  come,  the  only  white  storekeeper  in  town  takes 
a  day  off  to  show  them  the  sights.  Mostly  it  is  the  anti- 
Orientalists  who 'go  to  Florin,  but  Mr.  Brj'an  went  there 
too,  receiving  wisdom  from  the  storekeeper.  For  the  un- 
forgettable fact  about  Florin  to  the  Californian  mind  is 
that  in  this  town  only  one-eighth  of  the  people  are  white. 

How  did  the  Japanese  come  into  possession  of  Florin  ? 
•  They  were  not  the  first  wing  of  the  oriental  invasion  ; 
the  Chinese  preceded  them.  The  Chinese  came  in  1851  as 
farm  laborers ;  they  lived  in  their  own  Chinatowns  and 
disturbed  no  one.  In  1894,  the  Japanese  appeared,  underbid 
the  Chinese  and  the  Celestials  retreated  cityward.  It  was 
the  Chinese  who  introduced  the  raising  of  strawberries 
instead  of  those  standard  back  east  crops— wheat  and  hogs — 
and  it  was  an  English  carpenter  who  discovered  that  grapes 
would  grow  on  Florin's  shallow  hardpan  land.  It  has  never 
been  white  labor,  however,  that  has  nursed  the  strawberry 
and  the  grape  vine  in  this  district ;  it  has  always  been 
oriental  labor. 

There  are  many  tales  told  about  Florin.  V.  S.  Mc- 
Clatchy,  the  most  distinguished  anti-oriental  publicist  on 
the  coast,  and  a  former  owner  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  says 
he  can  recall  the  time  when  a  woman  in  a  sulky  used  to 
drive  around  between  the  ten  and  fifteen  acre  strawberry 
patches  of  the  white  farmers  of  Florin  delivering  copies  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  until  such  time  as  the  Japanese  had 
displaced  the  Americans  and  there  was  not  a  subscriber  left. 
Wallace  Irwin  in  The  Seed  of  the  Sun  has  it  that  the 
purchase  of  white  lands  was  financed  by  an  agent  of  the 
Mikado  and  that  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Japanese  farmers 
was  to  assimilate  rapidly  by  marrying  American  women. 
The  most  anti-Japanese  farmer  in  Florin,  a  man  who  has 
lived  in  Florin  for  seventy-four  years,  is  sure,  however,  that 
the  Japanese  have  never  driven  away  a  single  white  man. 

"1  don't  see  why  Japanese  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  farm 
this  kind  of  land,"  he  said.  "Certainly  no  American  wants 
to  do  it,  and  the  Japanese  children  don't  want  to  do  it 
either.  The  Japanese  children  all  go  to  school  and  every- 
body knows  what  that  leads  to.  The  kind  of  people  we  want 
to  work  this  land  are  the  uneducated  classes." 


In  spite  of  the  suppositions  of  the  anti-Orientalists,  the 
white  farmers  of  Florin  are  not  afraid  of  being  driven  off 
the  land  by  the  Japanese.  The  Americans  and  the  Japanese 
have  by  this  time  lived  together  in  Florin  for  thirty-two  years 
but  the  only  relations  between  them  are  business  relations. 
During  all  this  time,  these  two  racial  groups  have  shared 
no  common  enterprise  and  during  the  last  six  years  their 
contacts,  instead  of  increasing,  have  become  even  more 
restricted  than  before.  In  1920  the  Florin  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  a  cooperative  marketing  organization,  which 
handles  60  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  the  Florin  district,  barred 
further  Japanese  from  membership  because  the  white 
members  were  afraid  that  ultimately  the  Japanese  would 
propose  one  of  their  race  for  the  board  of  directors.  In 
1921  the  citizens  of  Florin,  finding  that  the  work  of  the 
American  children  was  being  retarded,  decided  to  build 
two  school  houses  and  segregate  the  Japanese.  Florin 
proves,  certainly,  that  while  it  is  possible  to  put  two  races 
like  two  chemicals  into  the  same  test-tube,  they  will  not 
necessarily  mix. 

SO    separate    are    the    lives    of    the    two    races    that    the 
Americans  are   not   even   aware   that   the   Japanese   of 
Florin  have  a  race  problem  of  their  own — a  problem  which 
irritates  them  more  than  a  little  and  which  has  caused  much 
bad  blood  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  few  American  •  friends  whom  the  Japanese 
have  in  Florin  is  a  music  teacher,  a  very  capable  woman, 
whose  favorite  pupil  is  a  Japanese  girl  named  Rosalind. 
Rosalind  is  twenty,  a  girl  with  slow  grave  eyes,  much 
warmth,  and  a  remarkably  low  and  lovely  voice.  "Rose 
shows  up  better  than  any  other  pupil  I  ever  had  at  recitals," 
this  woman  averred,  "but  it  makes  you  sad  to  watch  her. 
She  doesn't  seem  to  belong  anywhere,  neither  with  the 
Americans  nor  the  Japanese.  When  the  Japanese  girl  next 
door  got  married,  I  said  to  Rose:  'I  suppose  some  day  soon 
your  father  will  be  packing  you  off  to  Los  Angeles  or  some- 
where after  he  has  selected  a  suitor  for  you.'  Rose  stamped 
her  foot:  'I  won't  let  him  do  that,'  she  said,  'I  don't  want 
to  get  married ;  I  want  to  be  a  music  teacher.' 

"Another  time  I  found  Rose  sitting  on  the  piano  stool  in 
my  parlor  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  'What  are 
5'ou  doing  here?'  I  asked.  'I  didn't  expect  you  until  three.' 
She  explained  that  her  father  wanted  her  to  work  in  the 
vineyard,  and  she  wouldn't.  Recently  she's  been  working 
for  a  doctor's  wife  in  Perkins  to  earn  money  for  her  music 
lessons ;  the  woman  says  she's  neat  as  wax  too." 

The  same  thing  that  happens  at  recitals  happens  to 
Rosalind  in  the  Buddhist  and  Christian  churches:  the  girls 
shun  her.  This  is  not  quite  so  true  of  the  boys.  The  American- 
born  Japanese  in  Florin  have  an  organization  which  they  call 
the  Japanese  American  Loyalty  League.  Rosalind  is  the 
only  girl  member — and  the  president.  The  other  Japanese 
girls  never  played  with  the  Japanese  boys  when  they  were 
in  school  and  they  certainly  do  not  think  it  decent  to  belong 
to  the  same  society  with  a  lot  of  young  men.  Feeling  that 
she  had  made  herself  too  conspicuous,  Rosalind  once  tried  to 
withdraw  both  from  the  presidency  and  from  the  society, 
but  the  boys  told  her:  "If  you  won't  be  president,  we'll  just 
give  up  having  a  society,"  so  she  stayed.  Nevertheless  even 
the  boys  have  no  relations  with  Rosalind  outside  of  the 
Japanese  American  Loyalty  League.  "I  know  who  she  is," 
said  one  boy  who  had  helped  elect  her  to  the  presidency, 
"but  I  don't  know  her." 
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Rosalind  thinks  that  the  reason  she  has  so  few  friends  is 
because  most  of  the  girls  are  younger,  and  because  she  is 
such  an  out-and-out  feminist.  The  real  reason  for  the 
ostracism  that  surrounds  and  puzzles  this  girl  is  that  she 
belongs  to  a  lower  caste  group,  and  that  neither  her  parents 
nor  the  Japanese  will  tell  her  so.  "Rosalind  probably  be- 
longs to  an  Eta  family,"  said  one  of  the  older  Japanese, 
'but  of  course  she  must  never  know  that.  It  would  be  too 
jreat  a  disgrace." 

The  Eta  class  affords  the  modern  Japanese  novelist  one 
of  his  most  effective  themes.  A  writer  named  Encho,  for 
instance,  has  excellently  adapted  the  plot  of  Wilkie  Collins' 
New  Magdalen  to  the  Japanese  life  of  the  present  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  courtesan  of  the  English  original  a  girl 
who  had  degraded  herself  by  marrying  an  Eta.  The  origin 
of  the  Eta  is  still  obscure;  some  regard  them  as  descendants 
of  Korean  captives,  others  as  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
the  celebrated  generalissimo  Yorimoto,  while  one  authority 
believes  that  they  became  a  separate  class  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  In 
1871  the  legal  distinctions  affecting  the  Eta,  the  Bantaro 
and  the  Kawara-mono,  all  lower  castes,  were  abolished,  but 
the  prejudice  against  the  Eta  has  remained.  Most  of  them 
have  remained  in  Japan,  where  they  contribute  their  quota 
to  the  radical  wing  of  the  Japanese  labor  movement,  but  a 
considerable  number  have  left  Japan  hoping  to  find  in  other 
countries  some  escape  from  their  hereditary  position  of 
inferiority. 

There  are  more  Etas  in  proportion  to  the  total  popu- 
lation in  Hawaii  than  in  Japan,  and  there  are  more  Etas 
proportionately  in  Florin  than  in  Hawaii.  Out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  one  thousand  Japanese  in  the  Florin  district,  at 
least  one  hundred  are  of  Eta  origin.  At  first,  when  the 
colony  was  young,  there  were  a  number  of  marriages  be- 
tween Eta  men  and  Japanese  women,  for  there  is  no 
discernible  physical  difference  between  the  two  people. 
These  marriages  are  now  regarded  by  the  Japanese,  how- 
ever, as  a  great  source  of  shame,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
Eta  to  lose  their  identity  in  a  foreign  country  has  proved 
a  failure. 

Because  of  this  failure  of  the  Eta  to  be  accepted  in  Florin, 
Rosalind's  father,  a  tiny  cricket-like  creature  with  alert 
peering  eyes,  has  worked  himself  to  the  bone  to  send  his 
two  sons  not  only  to  college  but  to  the  universities  as  well. 
For  if  there  is  no  escape  for  an  Eta  farmer  in  the  Pacific 
villages,  there  may  still  be  an  escape  for  a  professional  man 
in  the  coast  cities.  Rosalind  however  is  a  girl ;  he  feels  that 
he  has  done  enough  for  her  by  sending  her  through  high 
school  and  that  it  is  now  time  she  were  married. 

THE  presence  of  the  Etas  has  played  no  small  part  in 
the  feud  between  the  Christians  and  the  Buddhists 
which  has  torn  Japanese  Florin  wide  open.  It  is  almost  to 
be  expected  that  such  a  feud  would  occur  in  this  town,  far 
where  people  can  find  nothing  constructive  to  do  to  im- 
prove their  situation,  such  internal  dissensions  are  a  great 
prop  to  the  individual's  sense  of  importance.  But  the  Florin 
feud  has  a  greater  significance  than  this.  A  Christian 
Japanese  minister  in  Sacramento  said  that  the  anti-alien 
land  laws  and  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  had  actually  had 
the  effect  with  many  Japanese  not  of  making  them  turn  to 
Japan,  as  the  Americans  had  perhaps  expected,  but  of 
making  them  turn  to  America.  Being  faced  with  the  Ex- 
clusion Act,  they  realized  for  the  first  time  how  much  they 


wanted  to  stay  and  how  little  the  Japanese  immigrants  who 
had  returned  to  Japan  were  satisfied  with  the  cramped  style 
of  the  Fatherland.  Consequently  they  girded  up  their  loins 
and  tried  to  improve  their  relations  with  the  Americans 
and  their  status  in  America.  These  laws  affected  the 
Japanese  of  Florin  very  differently,  it  appears,  than  the  city 
Japanese  of  Sacramento.  The  Florin  Japanese  had  walked 
the  path  of  sullenness  and  frustration  too  long  to  be  braced 
by  any  further  bitterness,  and  so  the  Buddhist  party,  which 
favored  Japanization,  waxed  strong,  while  the  Christian 
group,  who  favored  Americanization,  grew  weak. 

The  first  break  in  the  community  occurred  in  1919,  when 
the  Christians  discovered  that  a  number  of  Japanese  children 
had  failed  to  pass  in  the  public  school,  because  their  English 
was  not  adequate,  and  had  voted  to  give  up  the  Japanese 
language  classes  held  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
church.  This  action  was  wholly  in  line  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Christian  Japanese,  95  per  cent  of  whom  are 
landholders  who  want  their  children  to  grow  up  as  American 
citizens.  The  Buddhist  party,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
ex-Christian  storekeeper,  then  rallied  together  and  built  a 
magnificent  Buddhist  temple  with  a  gilded  dome  and  a 
bright  green  square  of  lawn,  which  quite  dwarfs  the  small 
gray  Christian  church  which  stands  beside  it.  Japanese 
classes  were  opened  by  the  Buddhists  and  the  Japanese 
children  left  the  Christian  Sunday  School  en  masse. 

Not  until  1924,  however,  did  this  break  assume  the 
stature  of  a  feud.  The  Buddhist  war  cry  was:  "This  time 
the  Buddhists  have  got  to  beat  the  Christians,"  and  they 
did.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony  a 
Buddhist  was  elected  as  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Associa- 
tion, the  highest  office  which  the  town  has  to  offer.  The 
Christian  party,  however,  retorted  that  the  Buddhists 
would  get  no  fame  by  this,  because  they  had  won  the  election 
by  excluding  the  town  of  Perkins  (where  there  were  many 
Christians  and  many  Eta)  from  the  voting  list.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Buddhists  used  the  presence  of  the  lower  caste 
Eta  as  an  excuse  for  this  gerrymander. 

IT  is  the  general  belief  among  the  Americans  of  Florin 
that  even  the  Japanese  farmers  who  own  land  in  the 
township  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  any  time  and  clear  out. 
This  belief  is  in  part  borne  out  by  the  attitudes  of  two 
leaders  in  the  Japanese  community,  one  a  Christian  and  the 
other  a  Buddhist.  The  Christian,  who  is  a  large  landholder 
and  present  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Association,  is  plan- 
ning to  return  to  Japan,  but  to  leave  his  children  here  to  be 
educated.  Almost  without  exception  the  Japanese  children 
of  Florin  who  have  been  taken  on  visits  to  Japan  have  taken 
a  violent  dislike  to  that  country  and  are  emphatic  about  their 
desire  to  stay  in  the  United  States.  The  Buddhist,  who 
owns  one  of  the  eight  Japanese  stores  on  Florin's  Main 
street,  intends  to  return  to  Japan  as  soon  as  he  has  paid 
the  debts  he  incurred  when  his  first  store  burned  down. 
This  man's  son,  who  has  been  educated  in  eastern  uni- 
versities, stopped  off  at  Florin  recently  on  his  way  to  Japan, 
where  he  is  going  to  fill  a  position  offered  him  by  the 
Japanese  government.  While  he  was  at  home,  he  pleaded 
with  his  father  to  return  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  the 
father,  who  is  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Buddhist  church 
in  Florin,  and  an  ex-Christian,  refused.  He  declared  that 
his  experience  of  Christianity  after  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States  had  left  him  with  no  illusions  about  that  religion  or 
about  the  people  who  subscribed  to  it. 
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Florin  has  unfortunately  acquired  a  bad  name.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  accident  of  its  being  so  near  to  the  state 
capital ;  it  is  due  in  part  to  an  ignorant  tactlessness.  It 
should  be  the  first  rule  in  the  book  of  etiquette  on  race 
relations  that  the  foreigner  should  never  become  the  major 
element  in  the  population,  unless  he  is  a  slave ;  in  fact, 
unless  the  foreigner  remains  a  very  small  element  in  the 
population  there  is  inevitable  friction  and  alarm.  The 
Japanese  of  Florin  not  only  outnumber  the  Americans:  they 
have  also  taken  possession  of  the  one  Main  street.  Of  its 
eight  stores,  seven  are  Japanese  and  only  one  is  American. 
Even  if  the  rest  of  the  Americans  have  gotten  used  to  this 
situation,  the  one  white  storekeeper  has  not:  he  hates  the 
Japanese  and  makes  no  bones  about  it. 

Such  is  the  life  of  the  Japanese  in  Florin  and  in  many 
other  small  towns  up  and  down  the  coast,  where  the  in- 
difference and  dislike  of  the  Americans,  the  feud  between 
the  Buddhists  and  the  Christians — those  who  would  be 
Americans  and  those  who  would  not — duplicates  itself. 
Looking  at  Florin  either  broadly  or  microscopically,  one 
could  agree  with  the  anti-Orientalist  that  race  contact  has 
not  been  a  success. 

BEFORE  drawing  any  such  pointed  conclusion,  however,- 
it  would  be  necessary  to  visit  Livingston,  a  town  as 
famous  in  the  annals  of  pro-Oriental  literature  as  Florin  is 
in  anti-Oriental  literature.  Livingston,  a  few  counties  to  the 
south  of  Florin,  is  also  pitched  against  the  blaring  light  of 
the  desert.  But  while  Florin  is  a  one-Main-street  town, 
Livingston  is  a  two-Main-street  town  and  wears  a  certain 
air  of  prosperity  which  is  lacking  in  Florin.  Because  it  is 
a  very  new  town,  perhaps,  it  looks  like  a  place  where  all 
the  good  ads  have  gone  home;  the  main  street  is  wide 
enough  for  a  chariot  race,  the  buildings  are  white  as 
alabaster  and  the  flappers  are  as  boyish  as  the  mode. 
Moreover  there  is  a  kindly  frontier  spirit  which  still  affects 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  not  exceptional 
people,  the  Americans  of  Livingston;  but  they  work  hard, 
dress  well,  and  have  a  live-and-let-live  attitude  toward 
everyone.  The  physical  difference  between  Florin  and 
Livingston  is  a  difference  in  land.  The  land  around 
Livingston  is  supposed  to  be  as  cheap  as  any  land  that  can 
be  bought  in  California,  but  hard  as  it  is  to  farm,  it  can- 
not compare  with  the  resistance  offered  by  the  hardpan 
land  of  Florin. 

The  general  attitude  of  Livingston  toward  its  Japanese 
farmers  was  well  expressed  by  the  owner  of  a  pool  room. 
"The  Japanese  are  all  right,"  he  said,  "only  we  don't  want 
any  more.".  In  Livingston  the  balance  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  Americans  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in 
Florin ;  seven-eighths  of  the  population  is  American  and 
one-eighth  is  Japanese.  Moreover  the  Japanese  have  not 
made  themselves  offensive  by  being  different:  they  do  not 
have  their  women  work  in  the  fields,  the  men  wear  made- 
to-order  tailored  clothes  and  instead  of  flaunting  the  dome 
of  a  Buddhist  temple  against  the  California  sky,  the  com- 
munity is  almost  solidly  Christian. 

In  Livingston  almost  everything  that  the  anti-Orientalist 
would  consider  impossible  has  occurred.  The  Japanese  and 
the  Americans  are  living  in  the  same  town,  and  instead  of 
slipping  past  each  other  like  oil  and  water,  they  have  mixed. 
It  takes  a  microscopic  eye  to  see  at  what  point  short  of 
intermarriage  and  membership  in  the  Klan  they  have  not 
mixed.  While  in  Florin  the  Japanese  have  been  excluded 


from  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  in  Livingston,  the 
secretary  of  the  cooperative  marketing  association  to  which 
both  races  belong  is  a  Japanese.  In  Florin  the  children  do 
not  share  the  same  class  rooms;  in  Livingston  grown  boys 
and  girls  go  on  camping  trips  together  with  American 
chaperons.  The  Japanese  hold  2O  per  cent  of  the  stock  in 
the  local  bank,  they  are  asked  to  address  meetings  of  the 
Merchants  Association  and  the  Boosters  Club,  and  they 
play  in  the  town  band. 

HOW  has  the  impossible  occurred?  The  answer, 
strangely  enough,  is  through  intelligence.  While 
Florin  has  the  usual  number  of  families — to  be  found  in 
almost  any  community — who  are  morons  or  less,  Livingston 
has  had  the  fortune,  rare  enough  in  an  immigrant  farming 
community,  to  have  possessed  several  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  imagination  and  energy.  Two  of  these  are  a 
professor  of  agriculture  who  owns  one  of  the  best  almond 
orchards  in  the  state,  and  an  ex-garment  worker  whose 
family  belonged  to  the  samurai  class  of  Japan.  Some  of  the 
early  pioneers  have  died  off,  but  these  two  leaders  are  still 
watching  over  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

The  first  bit  of  cool  intelligence  which  the  Japanese  dis- 
played was  .when  they  evolved  the  policy  of  letting  the 
Americans  run  Main  street.  Whereas  Florin  has  eight 
Japanese  stores  and  one  American  store,  the  Japanese  in 
Livingston  have  from  the  beginning  stuck  to  farming,  with 
the  result  that  the  storekeepers  became  and  have  remained 
their  friends. 

The  second  thing  they  have  done  is  to  help  finance 
Livingston,  which  in  19x57  consisted  of  a  store,  a  saloon 
and  a  railroad  station.  Town  subscriptions,  whether  for 
street  improvements  or  for  the  baseball  team,  are  alwayj 
oversubscribed  by  the  Japanese.  "This  is  only  just,"  one 
Japanese  farmer  remarked,  "because  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  the  Americans  socially." 

There  are  other  western  towns  where  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  Americans  are  similar  to  those 
that  obtain  at  Livingston.  But  usually  in  these  towns,  a 
fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  rather  than  any 
conscious  intention  has  given  the  Japanese  a  sense  of 
security.  Livingston  is  really  a  laboratory  experiment  in 
race  relations:  as  intelligent  an  experiment  as  has  been  made 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very 
successful  one.  Yet  the  colony  was  not  founded  with  this 
intention.  It  was  the  hard  years  which  the  first  seventeen 
pioneers  put  in  praying,  irrigating  the  land,  and  shooting 
jack  .rabbits,  that  solidified  the  spirit  of  the  colony  into 
something  substantial  and  purposeful.  There  was  more 
than  intelligence  behind  it ;  there  was  old-fashioned  Metho- 
dist religion  and  patriotic  ardor.  The  Livingston  spirit, 
which  came  to- mean  something  definite -to  these  pioneers, 
means  something  definite  even  to  the  Japanese  who  have 
come  more  recently. 

When  the  Japanese  in  Livingston  have  a  slack  season  be- 
tween crops,  they  and  their  wives  take  a  morning  off  to 
discuss  theology.  They  are  not  divided  between  a  Christian 
and  a  Buddhist  party,  as  so  many  Japanese  colonies  are, 
because  almost  the  entire  colony  is  Christian.  The  con- 
versions that  some  of  these  pioneers  remember  are  more 
significant  than  the  usual  American  conversion,  for  they 
involved  sloughing  off  one's  Japanese  self  so  that  one'$ 
American  self  might  survive.  "One  of  my  friends,"  said 
a  member  of  the  colony,  "told  me  afterward  that  ke  had 
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spent  three  nights  on  the  beach  of  Golden  Gate  Park  in 
San  Francisco  struggling  with  himself  and  with  God.  All 
night  he  was  on  his  knees  praying.  When  the  light  finally 
came  to  him,  great  tears  of  joy  rained  down  his  cheeks." 
Even  the  patriotism  of  Livingston  in  later  days  was  apt 
to  have  a  religious  coloring.  A  Japanese  named  Masu 
Chiba,  writing  to  the  Livingston  Chronicle,  said  in  one  of 
his  communications:  "Ah  the  Livingston!  Is  it  not  a  little 
village  of  Bethlehem,  is  it  not  indeed  the  big  stone  of 
Galilee,  upon  which  the  foundation  of  all  our  expectations 
must  rest?" 

THE  experiment  at  Livingston,  in  which  the  Japanese 
conceived  that  they  were  testing  out  the  possibility  of 
good   relations  between   the   two  races,  has  of  course  met 
with  resistances  and  rebuffs,  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
the  anti-Japanese  demonstration  of  1920. 

During  the  fall  of  1919  and  the  winter  of  1920,  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Livingston  Chronicle,  who  has  been 
and  is  one  of  the  stanch  friends  of  the  Japanese,  noticed 
that  a  good  deal  of  land  had  been  deeded  to  Japanese  on 
the  west  side  of  the  railroad  track,  which  had  hitherto  been 
a  sort  of  dividing  line.  On  January  1 6,  he  published  an 
editorial  in  the  Chronicle,  in  which  he  said: 

Should  we  in  Livingston  continue  our  passivity  in  this  matter 
the  day  will  come  when  Livingston  will  be  no  more  a  Caucasian 
community  than  is  Penryn  or  Florin  or  Brawley.  We  of  Liv- 
ingston cannot  justify  our  passive  attitude  on  the  basis  of 
Christianity  or  anything  else.  This  is  not  a  theoretical  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  proven  fact.  We  do  not  want  the  Japanization  of 
Livingston  to  continue.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  it  continue. 

The  American  citizens  held  a  meeting  in  response  to  the 
editor's  appeal  and  the  next  afternoon  a  bunch  of  them  went 
over  to  the  lumber  mill  and  told  old  man  Swann  to  give 
them  some  lumber  so  they  could  make  a  sign — "No  More 
Japs  Wanted  Here."  Old  man  Swann  was  bewildered. 
"If  I  was  the  owner  of  this  mill,  you'd  never  git  it,"  he 
told  them.  Two  signs  were  put  up,  however,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  railroad  track,  and  there  they  stayed  for  several 
months.  When  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
had  finally  decided  that  for  the  sake  of  Livingston's  repu- 
tation they  ought  to  come  down,  a  visiting  minister  told 
the  Livingstonians  how  un-Christian  they  were  to  treat  the 
Japanese  this  way.  So  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  voted  to  leave  the  signs  up  a  little  longer. 

This  rebuff  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  called  forth  a 
great  deal  of  comment  in  the  California  press,  but  it  affected 
the  relations  of  the  two  races  living  in  Livingston  very 
little.  The  Japanese  themselves  felt,  aghast  as  they  were  at 
first,  that  they  did  not  want  the  colony  any  larger. 

IT  would  be  difficult  for  an  American  to  overestimate  the 
efforts  which  ^.the  Japanese  made,  especially  during  the 
early  years  of  the  colony's  existence,  to  make  themselves 
intelligible  to  the  Americans  and  to  overcome  American 
dislike.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony,  a  Christian,  at- 
tended a  Sunday  morning  service  in  an  American  church 
shortly  after  his  arrival.  As  he  walked  down  the  aisle  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  an  American  drew  away  from  him 
with  an  unmistakeable  look.  The  next  day  the  Japanese, 
who  had  been  a  college  professor  in  Japan,  went  to  the 
American's  house.  The  American  opened  the  door,  saw  the 
Japanese  standing  there,  and  slammed  the  door  in  his  face. 
Later,  the  two  men  became  friends,  the  American  explaining 
that  a  newspaper  story  he  had  read  had  been  responsible 
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for  his  initial  repulsion.  Three  years  ago,  when  the 
Japanese  realized  that  most  of  their  children  were  attending 
the  Sunday  School  of  one  of  the  American  churches,  they 
went  to  the  deacons  of  the  church  and  asked  them  whether 
they  really  wanted  the  Japanese  children.  The  deacons 
debated  the  matter ;  they  were  not  quite  sure  how  they  did 
feel  about  it  and  the  minister  himself,  an  Englishman,  con- 
fessed to  having  a  distinct  distaste  for  acquiring  a  Japanese 
congregation.  The  church  finally  voted,  however,  to  wel- 
come the  Japanese  children  to  the  Sunday  School,  as  they 
felt  it  would  be  un-Christian  to  exclude  them. 

The  Livingston  experiment  has  been  to  the  men  who  are 
absorbed  in  it  a  painful  and  arduous  task.  Its  success, 
they  realize,  will  be  measured  not  so  much  by  the  place  they 
have  been  able  to  win  in  the  town  of  their  adoption,  as  by 
the  status  which  their  children  will  have  not  only  there  but 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

None  of  these  Japanese  fathers  and  mothers  expect  their 
children  to  be  Americans.  They  accept  the  fact  that  they 
are  hybrids  who  must  all  their  lives  carry  the  burden  of 
being  Americans  by  birth  and  Japanese  by  blood.  A  very 
surprising  number  of  these  parents  hope  and  expect  that 
their  children  will  be  Messiahs  and  Joans  who  will  devote 
their  lives  to  solving  the  problems  which  have  arisen  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  American  people.  Only  one  Japanese 
father  has  had  other  ideas. 

"I  have  observed  among  my  friends,"  he  said,  "these 
children  who  have  American  manners  and  Japanese  man- 
ners, an  American  mind  and  a  Japanese  mind,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  noticed  that  their  American  manners  were  never 
really  smooth  and  that  people  who  have  two  minds  are  not 
planted  firmly  on  the  ground.  They  sway  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other  with  the  wind.  So  I  have  brought  up 
my  children  to  be  Americans  and  nothing  else,  and  I  am 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  result." 

The  colony  has  watched  the  progress  of  this  man's  oldest 
daughter  with  the  most  intense  interest,  especially  as  she 
was  the  oldest  child  in  the  colony.  When  she  returned 
home  from  college,  she  (Continued  on  page  203) 


The  Land,  the  Crops  and  the  Oriental 

A  Study  of  Race  Relations  in  Terms  of  the  Map 

By  ELIOT  GRINNELL  MEARS 


>HE  Chinese  must  go,"  the  slogan  of  the  late 
'seventies  and  early  'eighties,  has  a  definite 
geographic  significance.  "No  Japanese  want- 
ed here,"  appearing  on  a  large  sign  stretched 
across  a  state  highway  in  the  interior,  has 
no  meaning  outside  of  the  small  town  which 
includes  among  its  inhabitants  many  Japanese  who  know 
when  they  are  well  off.  Racial  antipathies  are  registered 
locally,  usually  because  certain  experiences  have  occurred 
there.  A  knowledge  of  geography  is  the  national  starting 
point  of  any  scientific  inquiry — if  by  geography  one  means 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment:  human  and  place 
geography.  Applied  to  racial  issues  and  in  this  instance  to 
the  oriental  agitation  in  California,  a  broad  description  of 
regional  geography  gives  us  the  leading  clues  to  the  econo- 
mic interests  and  expressed  public  opinion  of  different  com- 
munities. 

California    is    largely    uninhabited.      Great    stretches    of 
desert  and  forests  afford  little  opportunity  for  a  livelihood. 
Of  the  one  hundred  million   acres  of  land  area,   there  are 
twenty-three  million   acres  of   timber.     Less  than    a   third 
of  the  total  territory  can  be  classified  as  farm  land,  and  of 
these  thirty  million   acres,  only  a   little  over  a   third    (or 
eleven    million)    is    improved.      Aside    from    the    cities   of 
San   Francisco,   Los  Angeles  and   San  Diego,   the  bulk  of 
the  population  is  scattered  throughout  this  farming  section 
to  include  roughly  the  rice  fields  to  the  north,  the  Sierra 
foothills,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  Los  An- 
geles  and    the   contiguous   countries,    and    Imperial   Valley. 
The   Orientals,  who  number  approximately  3   per  cent  of 
the   total   population,   are   in   general 
similarly    distributed    over    the    state 
with  the  exception,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  have  now  settled  largely  in 
a  few  city  Chinatowns,  the   Hindus 
have  left  the  rice  fields  near  Colusa 
and  Willows  to  join  their  few  kins- 
men   in   the    Imperial   Valley,    while 
the  Japanese  have  been  largely  farm 
tenants  and  laborers. 

The  maps  showing  oriental  distri- 
bution give  a  correct  picture  of  the 
situation  as  it  was  before  the  anti- 
alien  land  laws  came  into  play. 
These  barred  aliens  ineligible  to  cit- 
izenship from  owning  or  leasing, 
either  on  a  crop  share  or  cash  basis, 
any  real  property  used  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes.  To  bring  the  situation 
up-to-date,  therefore,  the  reader 
should  visualize  a  steady  migration 
ef  Japanese  southward  with  the  city 
and  county  of  Los  Angeles  as  their 


American  concentration-point.  There  is  little  change  to 
record  for  the  Chinese,  already  city-entrenched,  or  the  East 
Indians  who,  like  many  Japanese,  and  frequently  with  the 
connivance  of  property  owners,  continue  their  operations  in 
defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Land  Acts. 

It  is  the  lack  of  water  that  is  the  great  barrier  to  an  un- 
limited development  of  state  resources.  While  only  about 
a  third  of  the  improved  land  is  irrigated  thus  far,  irrigation 
in  this  semi-arid  climate  is  usually  a  necessity  or  at  least  a 
valuable  adjunct;  the  best  lands,  moreover,  are  nearly  all 
irrigated.  Nearly  all  the  oriental  farmers  are  in  these  irri- 
gated lands,  in  1919  they  occupied  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
total,  as  follows:  534,808  acres  held  by  lease  or  crop  con- 
tract, 88,944  acres  owned  in  fee  or  under  contract  of  pur- 
chase, altogether  623,752  acres. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  the  Japanese  struggled  magnificent- 
ly in  the  Delta  and  the  Imperial  Valley,  at  a  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  lives  and  often  money  losses  as  well,  so  that  many 
tracts  that  would  otherwise  have  lain  idle  are  now  reclaimed. 
Credit  is  due  them  for  this  achievement.  Yet  this  proven 
display  of  initiative  and  perseverance  became  a  boomerang 
in  the  hands  of  the  aggressive  exclusionists:  the  charge  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Japanese  wisely  devoted  their  labors 
to  the  richest  regions — actually  or  potentially — of  the 
wealthiest  agricultural  state  in  the  Union.  Social  as  well 
as  economic  conditions,  heralded  in  a  hostile  press  and  by 
politicians,  carried  the  agitation  at  once  to  a  wider  sphere 
than  the  particular  neighborhood  affected. 

Nor  can  climate  be  overlooked  in  an  effort  to  understand 
the  racial  pattern.  The  tremendous  diversity  of  California 
makes  many  sections  dubious  habita- 
tions for  a  white  man.  For  example, 
the  terrific  summer  heat  in  the  Im- 
perial and  Coachella  valleys,  far  be- 
low sea  level,  makes  all-the-year- 
round  living  difficult  for  a  native 
American  male  and  all  but  impossible 
for  an  American  woman.  In  Im- 
perial, the  male  conquerors  of  the 
desert  became  acclimated,  but  the 
wives  have  "gone  West."  Apparently 
Orientals,  both  men  and  women,  can 
stand  these  trying  hot  periods  which 
may  last  three  or  four  months,  yet 
records  are  inadequate  to  prove  the 
case.  Many  people  believe  that  the 
Japanese,  Filipinos  and  Mexicans 
cannot  withstand  cold,  while  Chinese 
alone  seem  to  be  able  to  thrive  on 
any  climate. 

Wherever  the  climate  is  unusually 
trying,   there  is  a  marked  trend  to- 
Chart  prepared  by  Surrey  of  Race  Relations  wards   large    farms   and    commercial 
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agriculture,  largely  of  the  one  crop  type.  The  combination 
introduces  those  two  great  divisions  of  our  population,  so 
well  described  by  Professor  H.  P.  Fairchild  as  "the  property- 
less  class,  which  cannot  make  a  living  except  by  selling  its 
labor  to  somebody  else,  and  the  propertied  class,  which  makes 
a  living  and  something  more  by  buying  labor  to  be  applied 
to  its  capital  and  its  land."  Thus,  in  the  great  Delta  lands 
and  other  trying  agricultural  areas,  there  is  a  continual 
demand  for  cheap  labor  accustomed  or  willing  to  the  mini- 
mum living  accommodations  and  the  simplest  needs  and 
wants.  In  the  Delta  peat  lands,  Orientals  perform  this 
labor;  in  the  Imperial  Valley  Mexicans  have  largely  dis- 
placed the  Japanese  because  they  have  fewer  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  they  are  far  more  loosely  organized,  and 
they  are  not  ambitious  to  rise  as  rapidly  as  possible  from 
laborer  to  tenant  to  owner.  The  special  factors  which  af- 
fect the  position  of  Orientals  in  some  of  the  principal  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  state  are  noted  in  the  boxes  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

Climate  has  another  direct  effect  on  the  economic  com- 
petition between  Americans  and  Asiatics  because  in  many 
sections  of  the  state,  land  is  valued  not  for  what  can  be 
secured  as  income  from  products  of  the  soil,  but  rather  for 
its  residence  advantages.  The  marvelous  productivity  of  the 
state  is  apparent  by  contrasting  the  1919  average  of  $70  per 
acre  for  American  farms  and  $105  per  acre  for  California; 
but  more  striking  still,  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Census, 
one  half  of  the  California  farms  (in  contrast  with  the  farm 
acreage)  exceeded  $500  an  acre  in  value.  In  California, 
high  rentals  mean  alien  labor,  tenancy,  and  slower  attain- 
ment of  ownership.  When  one  realizes  that  the  Oriental 
pays  a  higher  rental  than  a  non-Oriental  can  afford,  it  is 
clear  why  the  land  proprietor  views  with  alarm  the  pros- 
pect of  their  passing, 
and  has  no  special  in- 
centive to  subdivide  his 
holdings. 

But  with  the  Japanese 
rapidly  increasing  their 
numbers  in  the  very  fer- 
tile lands,  frequently  situ- 
ated in  the  best  residen- 
tial sections,  and  with  the 
natural  law  that  land 
tends  to  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive laboring  element 
providing  they  are  indus- 
trious and  ambitious — as 
the  Japanese  certainly  are 
— tenancy  takes  on  an  es- 
pecially important  aspect. 
In  California,  according 
to  a  careful  study  by  The 
Commonwealth  Club  of 
California,  we  learn  that 
special  features  of  this 
situation  are  these: 

(1)  The  less  assimilable 
the  tenant  class,  the  greater 
is  the  objection  raised. 

(2)  Tenancy     is     gen- 
erally    beneficial     econom- 
ically,   especially    so    when 


it  makes  productive  lands  not  likely  to  be   farmed  otherwise. 

(3)  Wherever  tenancy  is  concentrated,  foreigners  outnumber 
Americans. 

(4)  Tenants  are  classified  by  types  of  f  rming. 

(5)  For  most  nationalities,  tenancy  is  not  a  stepping  stone 
to    ownership    because    of    high-priced    lands,    short    length    *f 
tenure,  and  relatively  small  returns. 

(6)  Exhausting  the  fertility  of  the  spil  under  tenancy  is  due 
mainly   to   short    tenure,   and   no    race    is   more   culpable    than 
any  other. 

(7)  A  tenancy  figure  of  21.4  per  cent  over  the  entire  state 
is  surprisingly  low. 

(8)  In  general,  the   advantage   of  tenancy   is  largely  finan- 
cial— the   disadvantage,    social.     One's    interest,   therefore,   de- 
termines one's  judgment. 

The  climatic  zones  shown  approximately  in  the  accom- 
panying map  suggest  some  of  the  anomalies  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  racial  picture,  but  by  no  means  all,  for  a  radius  of 
a  few  miles  results  in  unbelievable  differences  of  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall.  Because  of  freedom  from  frost,  the  first 
citrus  fruit  comes  from  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  picking 
season  of  pears,  raisins  and  cotton  is  less  than  four  weeks ; 
yet,  in  addition,  an  all-the-year-round  climate  causes  a  great 
variety  of  crops,  so  that  an  unusual  number  of  migrant  work- 
ers working  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  on  a 
fairly  regular  schedule  are  needed.  To  supply  this  mobile 
labor,  largely  of  an  unskilled  character,  ranchers  prefer  to 
deal  with  racial  contractors  who  can  funish  their  needs 
promptly  and  satisfactorily.  Only  the  old  Chinese  and  the 
present  Japanese  and  East  Indians  are  organized  to  supply 
these  terrlpbrary  crews ;  thus  it  is  that  when  a  white  laborer 
is  honestly  out  of  work,  it  is  because  of  his  serious  disad- 
vantage in  meeting  these  employment  conditions. 

Yet  it  is  fair  to  say,  by  way  of  generalization  in  California, 
that  the  Asiatic  is  a  dependable,  careful  worker,  the  native 


The  outline  map  above  indicates  the 
chief  climatic  regions  of  California 
from  the  standpoint  of  crop  produc- 
tion: (i)  the  northwest  coast  (2)  the 
central  coast  (3)  the  southern  coast 
(4)  the  interior  valley  (5)  the  moun- 
tain plateau  region.  Comparison  vjith 
the  relief  map  gives  a  clue  to  their 
topography.  The  other  outline  map  ;• 

shows     the    five    principal    areas    of 
oriental      settlement      in      California. 
Three  of  them,  it  -will  be  observed,  lie  along  the  great 
central   Sacramento-San   Jonquin   valley   region,   another 
in  the  Imperial  Valley;  the  fifth,  largely  urban,  centers 
in  Los  Angeles. 

^tffffff^^^ 

Climatic   region    map   after   original    published    by    California    State    College    of    Agriculture.     Oriental    tettle- 
ment    map    after    original    published    by    California    State    Board   cf    Control.   Relief   map   by    N     F    Drake. 

Stanford    University. 
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American  is  unwilling  to  do  farm  work,  the  naturalized 
American  is  half-way  between  the  two,  and  the  second- 
generation  of  every  race  ceases  to  be  available  for  raising 
the  nation's  food.  The  general  manager  of  the  largest  ship- 
per of  deciduous  fruits  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  employed 
Chinese  laborers  for  twenty-four  years  and  declares  he  has 
yet  to  find  grounds  for  any  complaint  against  them.  In 
speaking  of  his  experiences  with  Chinese  he  says : 


Sacramento  Valley— Rice 

RICE  is  the  outstanding  agricultural  product  around 
Colusa  and  Willows,  in  the  heart  of  the  vast 
Sacramento  Valley.  The  status  of  the  Oriental  has  been 
predominantly  connected  with  its  culture  here  as  in  such 
other  rice-growing  communities  as  Biggs,  Butte  City,  and 
Sutler  City. 

With  the  beginnings  of  the  rice  industry  a  few  Jap- 
anese were  employed  to  do  the  sowing  and  irrigating, 
because  it  was  generally  conceded  that  this  type  of  work 
was  not  a  white  man's  job.  Soon  these  Japanese,  assisted 
by  adequate  financial  connections,  undertook  to  grow  rice 
for  themselves.  Their  number  grew  considerably,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  white  people  similarly 
engaged  increased  in  proportion.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Orientals  produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  California 
rice,  but  at  no  time  have  the  Japanese  handled  over  a 
third  of  the  total  acreage  devoted  to  rice  culture.  A 
considerable  number  of  Koreans  and  Hindus,  as  well 
as  a  few  Chinese,  have  been  employed  by  white  growers 
in  the  rice  fields,  but  these  have  worked  for  wages  rather 
than  for  themselves. 

The  Japanese  have  always  considered  themselves  above 
working  as  laborers  in  the  rice  fields,  unless  they  had 
an  interest  in  the  crop  yield.  The  old  type  of  Chinese, 
never  very  numerous,  and  the  Koreans,  whose  number 
has  decreased  to  practically  nothing,  have  always  been 
liked  in  the  rice-growing  districts.  The  Hindus  have 
been  generally  disliked  although  as  laborers  they  are 
considered  fairly  satisfactory. 

In  the  rice-growing  districts  a  great  many  bankers, 
land-owners,  and  merchants  are  still  suffering  from  the 
losses  entailed  in  1920,  when  credit  was  extended  to 
anyone  who  even  entertained  the  idea  of  planting  rice. 
(Throughout  California,  Orientals  have  been  generally 
considered  better  risks  than  anyone  else  and  they  have 
secured  funds  more  readily).  When  heavy  rains  caught 
the  rice  crop  before  it  was  harvested,  a  great  loss  was 
inevitable.  That  happened  in  1920.  The  greatest  blow, 
to  those  who  had  extended  credit,  came  when  the  bulk 
of  the  Hindus  simply  changed  their  names  and  ignored 
any  responsibility  for  their  indebtedness. 

The  Japanese  who  have  been  engaged  in  growing  rice 
are  more  generally  liked.  No  one  can  deny  their  thrift 
and  willingness  to  work;  and,  as  a  race,  they  are  ambi- 
tious. However,  they  have  been  condemned  by  one  official 
of  the  Rice  Growers  Association  of  California  because 
they  fail  to  grow  as  good  a  grade  of  rice  as  is  grown  by 
white  producers,  because  their  production  costs  run  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  higher;  and  because  they  undersell  the 
market  price,  thus  thwarting  any  plans  of  the  association 
to  maintain  a  decent  and  remunerative  price. 

The  rice  industry  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  white 
man's  job  .after  all.  Public  opinion  towards  the  Oriental, 
therefore,  is  less  favorable  than  in  other  regions  where 
they  are  more  of  an  economic  necessity. 


Under  contract  an  Oriental  will  stick  the  job  out  until  the 
end,  whereas  the  kind  of  white  labor  that  is  available  will  not 
do  this.  As  one  man  remarked  regarding  his  white  labor,  "I 
have  three  crews  all  the  time.  One  working,  one  coming,  and 
one  going."  The  only  valuable  white  labor  is  the  man  with  a 
family  and  the  grower  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  on  the  job 
the  year  around.  This  type  of  labor  wants  to  settle  down  and 
send  his  children  to  school,  rather  than  migrate  like  the 
Oriental. 

A  physician  recently  stated  publicly: 

In  addition  to  being  a  city  dweller,  I  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  be  a  farmer.  I  have  had  many  sad  experiences  up 
there.  We  had  twenty-two  men  engaged  one  Saturday  to  go 
to  work  the  following  Monday  to  take  care  of  the  trees;  four 
showed  up.  Another  time  we  had  eight  men  employed  to  clean 
ditches;  only  two  showed  up.  In  old  days  we  used  to  pay  them 
$1.25  a  day,  while  now  we  pay  them  $4.00  and  $4.50  a  day, 
and  we  cannot  rely  upon  them.  We  cannot  get  our  work  done 
on  the  farms,  and  since  the  restriction  of  any  immigration  we 
find  it  far  more  difficult  than  ever.  If  we  want  to  eat,  we 
must  have  people  develop  our  farms.  Our  Americans  will  not 
do  this  work,  but  the  foreigners  will.  You  cannot  rely  on  an 
American  laborer  to  come  and  do  your  farm  work,  but  you  can 
if  you  get  a  decent  Jap.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Jap,  but  I 
want  to  say  this:  If  we  want  to  eat,  we  should  allow  in  a 
certain  amount  of  immigration. 


Other  Valley  Crops 

'  I  nHE  northern  extremity  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
[  has  not  been  developed  to  any  marked  degree,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  people  to  work  the  land.  The  busi- 
ness men  and  land-owners  of  this  district  are  crying  for 
a  large  supply  of  cheap  labor.  The  oriental  population 
of  Tehama  County  has  never  been  very  great;  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  negligible,  but  those  Orientals  who 
have  been  there  (mostly  Japanese  and  Chinese)  have  been 
liked.  This  is  perhaps  natural  because  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  district  was,  for  the  most  part,  dependent 
upon  oriental  labor.  The  people  of  Tehama  County 
would  probably  welcome  a  more  lenient  immigration 
policy  so  they  could  obtain  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  with 
which  to  clear  their  land  and  place  the  entire  county 
under  cultivation. 

The  most  pronouned  public  opinion  in  the  state  against 
Orientals  appears  to  be  centered  at  Sacramento.  The 
reasons  are  historical  traditions  which  played  up  the  worst 
features  of  the  Chinese,  the  present  large  segregated 
communities,  and  the  powerful  influence  in  the  past  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee  with  its  bitter  news  stories  and 
editorials.  The  circulation  of  this  daily,  which  covers 
a  large  rural  area,  has  a  direct  effect  upon  local  opinion 
in  outlying  regions  as  well  as  in  the  capitil  city  itself. 
An  entirely  different  situation  exists  in  the  lower  val- 
ley, in  the  vineyard  country  around  Fresno.  There 
other  foreign  colonies  are  large,  especially  Armenians 
from  Turkey  and  Russo-Germans  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Local  feeling  against  the  Armenian  is 
most  marked.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
held  in  high  esteem.  Since  fresh  grapes  and  raisins  are 
the  chief  support  of  this  rich  country,  local  racial  experi- 
ences can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  Fresno  Jap- 
anese are  said  to  be  of  a  better  class  than  those  about 
Sacramento,  but  in  any  case  they  are  well  liked  on  their 
own  merits.  The  presence  of  other  foreign  peoples,  of  an 
aggressive  type,  is  a  further  factor  in  making  the  Jap- 
anese better  regarded  there  than  probably  anywhere  else 
in  California. 


THE  LAND,  THE  CROPS  AND  THE  ORIENTAL 
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What  is  the  best  labor  California  has  enjoyed?  A  state 
census  would  impartially  give  first  place  to  the  Chinese. 
Read  this  wartime  utterance  by  a  leading  San  Franciscan: 

Why  is  it  the  Chinese  are  not  brought  in  to  fill  the  vacuum, 
if  there  be  a  vacuum?  The  answer  to  it  is  this:  That  some 
forty  years  ago  a  man  named  Denis  Kearney  started  a  slogan, 
"The  Chinese  must  go,"  and  on  that  slogan  men  have  acted 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  If  we  want  to  raise  the  same 
slogan,  why,  there  is  no  use  of  talking  about  Chinese  labor. 
But  meanwhile  we  have  been  getting  Mexicans.  I  know  a 
good  deal  about  that  labor,  and  no  ten  of  them  are  worth  one 
good  John  Chinaman. 

The  general  manager  of  a  large  fruit  distributing  firm, 
referring  to  the  Japanese,  says  that  they  are 

the  most  industrious  people  you  ever  saw.  They  can  make 
money  in  a  place  where  a  white  man  would  starve  to  death, 
because  they  generally  have  large  families,  and  their  wives  and 
all  the  children  go  into  the  fields  and  work. 

Here  is  a  leading  reason  for  the  pronounced  feeling  against 
the  Japanese  (in  contrast  with  the  Chinese  who  do  not  try 
to  ascend  the  social  ladder  or  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
American  tenant  farmer).  "The  original  Japanese  coming 
to  California  undoubtedly  was  the  best  class  of  labor  that 
ever  reached  America.  He  was  obedient,  energetic,  careful 
to  the  minutest  detail,"  admits  a  leading  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  an  adverse  report  on  the  Orientals,  adding,  "If  he 
could  have  been  kept  as  a  laborer,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  California." 

The  agricultural  products  of  California  since  the  war 
have  been  valued  at  half  a  billion  dollars— and  another  quar- 


Placer  County— Fruit 

PLACER  County  fruit  growers  have  always  been 
very  partial  to  Orientals:  land  values  are  high, 
skilled  tenantry  is  necessary,  and  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties  of  different  kinds  of  fruit  makes  it 
almost  imperative  to  have  skilled  laborers  for  harvest- 
ing. The  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  proven  themselves 
very  competent  here,  whereas  the  average  white  laborer 
is  incompetent.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit  acreage 
in  this  district  was  operated  by  Japanese  or  Chinese  under 
lease  or  crop  contract.  Since  the  alien  land  law 'became 
effective  the  greater  part  of  this  acreage  has  had  to  be 
worked  by  the  white  owners:  many  of  them  have  found 
themselves  operating  at  a  loss,  and  the  general  attitude 
of  the  district  is  unfavorable  to  the  alien  land  laws. 

The  greatest  economic  loss  here  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  same 
results  from  oriental  laborers  that  were  formerly  obtained 
from  a  crop  contract.  The  Orientals  desire  an  interest  in 
the  undertaking;  without  it  the  results  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  inferior.  It  is  generally  believed,  however, 
that  the  Orientals,  most  of  whom  have  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  for  years,  will  remain  there  and  work  as 
laborers.  They  are  unfitted  to  undertake  other  occupa- 
tions and  the  majority  are  not  in  a  position  to  move  to 
states  where  they  can  own  land.  During  the  past  two 
years  some  of  the  white  growers  have  had  satisfactory 
experience  with  white  tourist  laborers;  some  of  them  feel 
that  this  class  of  labor  will  be  able  adequately  to  replace 
the  Orientals. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  been  fairly  well  liked: 
ts  in  other  sections  of  the  stat-  they  keep  very  much  to 
themselves  and  wish  to  be  left  alone. 


ter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  value  should  be  added  for  their  local 
manufacture.  The  local  farm  products  raised  by  Japanese  in- 
creased from  $6,000,000  in  1909  to  $67,000,000  in  1919;  the 
Japanese  yielding  the  largest  amount  in  the  case  of  green 
vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts,  grapes,  potatoes,  rice,  and  berries. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  that  laborwhich 
involves  squatting,  hard  work,  (Continued  on  page  203) 


Imperial  Valley — Cantaloupes  and 
Lettuce 

THIS  exceedingly  rich  desert  area  is  the  largest 
source  of  American  cantaloupes  and  lettuce ;  it  ships 
out  every  year  one  freight  carload  of  land  products  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  valley.  In  1900 
population  and  products  were  zero,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  hardy  pioneers  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  less 
than  half  an  inch  has  been  far  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  irrigation  of  over  half  a  million  acres.  Land 
values  seem  unbelievably  high — $500  an  acre  is  almost  a 
minimum — yet  seven  crops  of  alfalfa  and  other  evidence* 
of  marvelous  fertility  justify  these  valuations.  The  2, 800 
farms  are  valued  at  fifty-five  million  dollars ;  three-quar- 
ters of  the  farming  area  and  more  than  half  the  farms  are 
owned  by  absentee  capitalists.  Of  the  1,400  farms 
operated  by  tenants,  the  census  classification  is  native 
white  787,  foreign-born  white  298,  and  colored  318;  under 
colored  the  Japanese  predominate.  Absenteeism  is  the 
curse  of  the  valley. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  is  in  large  tracts  held  at  a  high 
investment.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  laborers  are  Mexicans. 
A  rather  common  situation  is  white  ownership,  Japanese 
or  Hindu  tenancy  or  superintendence,  and  Mexican  labor. 
The  entire  mammoth  cantaloupe  and  lettuce  growing  is 
financed  by  Eastern  buyers  since  no  Western  bank  will 
make  any  advances  for  these  great  legitimate  gambles. 
Naturally,  therefore,  these  large  firms  dominate  the  situ- 
ation and  employ  the  most  efficient  and  least  costly  labor. 
The  Japanese,  who  have  made  an  enviable  record  in 
opening  up  this  country,  have  until  recently  been  accepted 
as  the  most  satisfactory  growers  in  the  valley,  but,  with 
their  increasing  wage  demands  and  the  recent  Mexican 
immigration,  they  are  gradually  disappearing  as  laborers 
and  their  supremacy  as  managers  is  being  very  severely 
questioned.  In  the  valley  one  finds  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion; a  concensus  would  lead  the  writer  to  believe  that 
Orientals  will  not  leave  the  valley  in  appreciable  num- 
bers, but  that  white  persons  will  gradually  assume  the 
leadership  as  growers  and  operators  depending  upon 
Mexicans,  Filipinos  and  possibly  Negroes  for  unskilled 
labor. 

The  feeling  is  friendly  towards  Filipinos  and  the  few 
Chinese  left,  but  exceedingly  mixed  in  the  case  of  tht 
Japanese — one  of  the  ablest  judges  there  calls  it  a  50-50 
ratio.  Those  persons  who  gain  by  their  presence  are 
their  sponsors;  those  who  feel  their  competition  are 
opposed;  those  who  are  engaged  in  Americanization  pro- 
grams are  well-disposed  but  are  dubious  about  the  event- 
ual solution,  if  any;  those  individuals  who  weigh  seriously 
the  extremely  favorable  criminal  record  and  the  scant 
charge  upon  the  community  of  the  Japanese  in  contrast 
with  the  Mexicans,  take  their  part.  With  a  cry  for  the 
development  of  this  exceedingly  fertile  area,  peopled  by 
only  sixty  thousand,  this  frontier  has  the  customary  ex- 
treme expressions  of  opinion. 


Drawn  by  C.  Leroy  Baldridge 
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The  Oriental  Finds  a  Job 

Changing  Roles  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Workers 


By  R.  D.  McKENZIE 


*HAT  part  does  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
worker  play  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Pacific  states?  A  changing  part,  to  begin 
with.  Both  groups  have  passed  through 
occupational  cycles  which,  though  they  dif- 
fer considerably  in  detail,  are  remarkably 
similar  in  general  outline.  The  differences  are  due  to  the 
differences  in  the  habits  and  ambitions  of  the  two  oriental 
groups,  to  the  differences  in  the  economic  and  political  organ- 
ization of  their  native  countries,  and  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  America  when 
the  Chinese  came  and  later  in  the  day  of  the  Japanese, 

I 

THE  Chinese  came  first;  their  cycle  of  experience  ante- 
dates that  of  the  Japanese  by  almost  a  generation.  The 
first  Chinese  immigrants  arrived  in  California  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  that  section  of  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  over  gold  speculation. 
It  was  difficult  under  such  conditions  to  secure  labor  for 
the  ordinary  routine  tasks 
connected  with  railroad  con- 
struction, mining  and  agri- 
culture. So  Chinese  coolies 
were  imported  as  a  source 
of  energy  just  as  coal  or  oil 
might  be  imported  today. 
The  docile  coolie  trained  to 
work  and  endure  \vas  wel- 
comed at  first  by  the  press 
and  government  as  being  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  sup- 
ply of  human  energy  so  much 
needed  for  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Within  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, this  impersonal  unit  of 
labor  became  a  problem, 
since  he  proved  to  be  hu- 
man and  therefore  could  not 
be  laid  aside  when  his  serv- 
ices were  no  longer  in  de- 
mand. Moreover  the  sy- 
phoned stream  of  Chinese 
immigration  did  not  cease 
to  flow  when  the  number  of 
arrivals  seemed  adequate. 
On  the  contrary  it  increased 
in  magnitude  until  even  the 
native  sons  became  alarmed 
lest  they  might  become  en- 
gulfed in  the  current.  Cries 
arose  on  every  hand  to  cut 
off  the  inflow.  Legislation, 


Three  Shifts 

'  I  'HE   occupational  history  of  Chinese   and  Japanese 

L  in  America  falls  into  three  well  defined  stages  which, 
to  be  sure,  overlap  to  some  extent  but  in  main  out- 
line are  quite  clear. 

First,  there  is  a  period  of  contract  labor  and  camp 
life.  The  newly-arrived  worker  is  in  a  condition  of 
semi-servitude  while  he  works  off  the  passage  money 
which  was  advanced  to  him.  Typically,  he  moves  often 
from  place  to  place  within  a  zone  close  to  the  port  of 
entry;  he  comes  into  frequent  and  direct  conflict  with 
migratory  white  labor. 

Second,  a  period  of  occupational  exploration  during 
which  the  worker  has  some  freedom  of  choice.  During 
this  stage  workers  tend  to  concentrate  in  certain  occupa- 
tions and  to  become  segregated  in  certain  territories. 
Communal  life  becomes  established  and  various  types  of 
institutions  are  formed  to  assist  the  individual  in  his 
struggle  to  cope  with  his  new  environment.  Opposition 
to  the  oriental  worker  in  this  stage  arises  chiefly  among 
the  small  white  proprietors,  especially  those  with  whom 
the  Oriental  actively  competes.  Opposition  becomes 
organized  and  takes  the  form  of  legislative  action. 

Third,  a  tendency  toward  wider  occupational  and 
territorial  distribution,  accompanied  by  a  subsiding  of 
prejudice  and  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  Americans. 
This  stage  began  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  when  the 
second  generation  came  into  control.  More  familiar  than 
their  fathers  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
American  people,  they  were  free  to  choose  more  widely 
both  job  and  place  of  residence.  The  Japanese  being 
more  recent  arrivals  are  just  beginning  to  enter  this  stage. 


our  social  Peruna,  was  copiously  applied  in  an  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  of  further  immigration  and  to  restrict  the 
activities  of  Chinese  already  in  the  country.  After  much 
discussion  and  numerous  attempts  at  legislation  an  exclusion 
law  was  finally  passed  in  1882. 

The  pressure  from  organized  opposition  in  California 
forced  many  Chinese  into  neighboring  states  and  territories, 
as  the  records  of  the  census  indicate.  In  1870  the  Chinese 
population  of  Oregon  was  3,330;  of  Washington  234; 
Wyoming  143.  By  1880  these  figures  had  increased  to 
9.5IO,  3,986  and  914  respectively.  The  demand  for  labor 
in  railroad  construction,  mining,  fishing  and  domestic  serv- 
ice gave  Chinese  migrants  a  welcome  outlet  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

It  was  not  long  however  before  the  experience  in  Cali- 
fornia was  repeated  in  the  northern  states.  The  business 
depression  of  the  early  eighties,  together  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1882  and  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  1885,  threw  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
coolies  out  of  work.  The  market  was  clogged  with  an 

over-abundance  of  unskilled 
labor.  A  wave  of  anti- 
Chinese  sentiment  swept 
over  the  Northwest,  expres- 
sing itself  in  serious  riots  in 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming, 
and  in  different  parts  of 
Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  the  autumn  of  1885  or- 
ganized mobs  formed  in 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  Chinese  out  of  the  state. 
The  result  was  a  general 
exodus  of  the  Chinese  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  dur- 
ing the  'eighties  and  their 
subsequent  gradual  dispersion 
throughout  the  Union.  This 
was  a  period  of  great  emo- 
tional strain  and  hardship 
for  the  Chinese  immigrants. 
Old  Chinese  today  tremble 
with  anger  when  relating 
stories  of  the  brutality  of  the 
whites  during  those  pioneer 
days. 

During  the  last  few  dec- 
ades the  Chinese  have  grad- 
ually withdrawn  from  prac- 
tically all  the  outdoor  occu- 
pations and  have  gone  into 
business  in  the  citv.  The 
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1920  census  shows  that  41  per  cent  of  the  total  Chinese 
population  of  America  at  that  time  were  segregated  in  eight 
large  cities;  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Oakland,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Boston.  This  drift  to  the 
cities  is  clearly  shown  in  the  state  of  Washington.  In  1880 
only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  Chinese  population  of  the  state 
were  residents  of  Seattle;  by  1900  this  ratio  had  increased 
to  15  per  cent  and  in  1920  it  was  58  per  cent.  The  Chinese 
population  of  Seattle  increased  46  per  cent  from  1910  to 
1920  though  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole  had  decreased 
13  per  cent  during  the  same  decade. 

The  urbanization  of  the  Chinese  is  due  to  several  fac- 
tors. The  old  generation  of  camp  workers  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing and  the  younger  generation  prefer  business  to  camp 
life.  The  Chinese  have  always  remained  a  male  population. 
They  have  shown  no  tendency  to  establish  family  life  in 
America ;  the  proportion  of  adult  males  to  females  the 
country  over  is  still  about  seven  to  one.  The  failure  to 
bring  their  families  to  America  has  practically  excluded  the 
Chinese  from  rural  or  even  village  life,  the  large  city  be- 
ing much  more  attractive  to  the  mobile  male. 

THE  average  American  thinks  of  Chinese  business  as 
consisting  of  the  laundry  and  the  chop  suey.  The 
laundry  is  the  traditional  form  of  Chinese  business  in 
America,  the  chop  suey  a  more  recent  development.  The 
first  business  directory  of  Seattle,  published  in  1876  when 
the  total  population  was  less  than  3,000,  gives  a  list  of 
nine  laundries,  all  under  Chinese  names.  The  entry  of  the 
Chinese  into  the  laundry  business  not  only  in  America  but 
in  England,  Java,  Straits  Settlements,  in  fact  in  every  coun- 
try to  which  they  have  immigrated,  is  a  conundrum  difficult 
to  explain ;  certainly  no  Chinese  laundryman  ever  saw  a 
starched  collar  or  a  white  shirt  before  his  arrival  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Where  he  learned  the  art  of  making 
a  linen  collar  stiff  and  glossy  is  still  unknown  to  science ; 
perhaps  he  acquired  it  from  an  Irish  housewife.  At  any 
rate  it  took  the  astute  mind  of  a  Chinese  to  discover  in  the 
laundry  business  an  occupation  that  he  might  pursue  with- 
out fear  of  molestation.  He  passed  the  secret  on  to  his 
relatives,  so  that  practically  all  Chinese  laundrymen  come 
from  a  single  district  near  Canton. 

The  introduction  of  the  steam  laundry  and  all  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  connected  therewith  has  relegated  the 
Chinese  laundry  to  a  subsidiary  position.  Chinese  have  not 
entered  the  steam  laundry  business  either  as  proprietors  or 
as  employes;  consequently  their  laundry  activities  at  present 
are  limited  to  small  neighborhood  establishments  doing 
hand-work  business.  Seattle  has  actually  fewer  Chinese 
laundries  in  operation  today  than  it  had  twenty  years  ago. 

The  chop  suey,  the  evolutionary  outgrowth  of  the  pioneer 
restaurant,  is  the  most  highly  developed  form  of  Chinese 
business  in  America  at  the  present  time.  It  is  an  ingenious 
institution  and  one  which  on  account  of  its  name — as  effec- 
tive as  a  copyrighted  trademark — opens  up  a  noncompetitive 
vocational  field. 

The  chop  suey,  like  the  Chinese  laundry,  originated  in 
America.  The  name  really  means  "small  pieces"  and  in 
Canton  designates  the  poor  man's  dish  of  left-overs.  Some 
observant  Chinese,  perceiving  the  American  attitude  toward 
quantity  consumption,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  serving  what 
seemed  to  be  a  large  amount  of  food  for  a  small  cost. 
He  \vas  able  to  do  this  by  concocting  a  mixture  the  major 
contents  of  which  were  bulky  inexpensive  materials  such  as 


pea  sprouts,  Chinese  cabbage,  onions  and  other  vegetables. 
His  method  of  buying  supplies,  also,  was  and  is  economical; 
he  imports  them  direct  from  China  or  is  supplied  by  Chinese 
firms  in  America.  His  labor  force  is  composed  of  young 
Chinese  who,  in  search  of  adventure  and  experience,  move 
from  city  to  city,  paying  their  expenses  by  serving  as  waiters. 

There  are  two  types  of  chop  suey  business.  There  is  the 
plain  restaurant  which  caters  to  customers  of  small  income; 
such  establishments  are  usually  located  on  ground  floors  in 
the  lower  rental  areas.  The  more  important  type  of  chop 
suey  is  the  combination  restaurant  and  amusement  place. 
It  is  here  that  the  Chinese  has  shown  his  ingenuity  and 
business  acumen.  He  usually  seeks  a  large  upper  room 
in  or  near  an  amusement  center  and  equips  his  shop  with 
elaborate  furnishings,  adding  enough  Oriental  color  and 
art  to  make  it  "different."  This  sort  of  place  caters  chiefly 
to  night  crowds  and  serves  as  a  rendezvous  for  after-theater 
parties. 

The  Chinese  lottery,  originally  a  form  of  amusement 
within  the  group,  has  gradually  acquired  the  status  of  an 
organized  business  which  caters  to  migratory  workers  of 
all  nationalities.  The  extent  of  the  lottery  business  varies 
from  season  to  season  and  from  place  to  place  according  to 
the  attitude  of  the  public  and  the  activity  of  the  police. 
In  some  cities,  however,  the  lottery  tends  to  become  the 
major  form  of  business,  as  was  the  case  in  Seattle  a  few 
years  ago  when  there  were  over  forty  Chinese  lotteries  in 
operation  and  tickets  were  purchased  by  the  ton. 

The  Chinese  lottery,  being  most  efficient  in  its  particular 
form  of  service,  tends  to  drive  out  lotteries  run  by  other 
nationals.  The  low  price  of  tickets,  ten  cents  and  up;  the 
quiet  honesty  of.  the  proprietor,  always  ready  to  pay  his 
debts;  and  general  astuteness  in  dealing  with  the  police 
seem  to  be  the  chief  conditions  making  for  success. 

The  most-  recent  development  in  Chinese  business  is  the 
art  goods  store  dealing  in  porcelains,  curios  and  novelties. 
In  this  line,  however,  the  Chinese  find  keen  competi- 
tion from  other  nationals.  Definite  information  is  lack- 
ing, but  Chinese  importing  agents  say  that  this  is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  Chinese  busi- 
ness in  America. 

Practically  all  Chinese  business  in  America,  as  in  China, 
is  organized  on  the  individual  or  partnership  basis;  the  cor- 
poration is  very  rare.  Even  the  large  chop  suey  establish- 
ments are  as  a  rule  individual  or  partnership  affairs.  Chinese 
business  has  grown  up  in  response  to  local  conditions;  it 
has  little  connection  with  China ;  it  does  not,  save  in  a  few 
instances,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Canton,  the  China  Com- 
mercial Company  and  the  Wah  Cheong  Trading  Company, 
represent  the  foreign  extension  of  firms  in  China.  What- 
ever contact  exists  between  the  local  Chinese  merchant  and 
his  homeland  is  of  an  informal  and  unorganized  nature. 

II 

JAPANESE  immigration  commenced  about  the  time  that 
J  Chinese  immigration  ceased.  In  1880,  two  years  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  there  were  but 
148  Japanese  in  America  and  only  one  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. The  tide  of  Japanese  immigration  did  not  get 
well  under  way  until  the  nineties  and  did  not  reach  its 
peak  till  1907  just  before  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement" 
became  effective. 

Like  their  Chinese  predecessors  the  first  Japanese  immi- 
grants were  encouraged  to  come  to  America  to  meet  the 
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demand  for  unskilled  labor,  a  demand  accentuated  by  the 
sudden  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration.  But  the  America 
which  the  Japanese  entered  was  quite  different  from  that 
to  which  the  first  Chinese  had  come  some  forty  years  before. 
During  the  intervening  period  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
coast  had  increased  many  fold ;  all  the  main  railroad  lines 
had  been  constructed;  large  cities  had  emerged,  creating  a 
demand  for  agricultural  products  and  building  materials. 
The  early  Japanese  immigrants,  therefore,  especially  those 
who  came  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  passed  their  pioneer 
days  in  America  working  in  gangs  clearing  land,  doing  un- 
skilled work  around  saw  mills  and  logging  camps  and  sea- 
sonal work  in  the  Alaska  canneries. 

The  Japanese  quickly  passed  from  the  migratory  camp 
life  stage  to  a  settled  communal  condition  where  they  be- 
came the  heads  of  households  and  independent  farmers  or 
business  men.  This  transition  from  a  migratory  to  a  set- 
tled form  of  living  is  shown  by  the  trend  of  participation 
in  the  lumber  industry  of  Washington  and  in  the  fish  can- 
ning industry  of  Alaska.  The  lumber  industry  furnished 
the  main  pot-boiler  to  Japanese  immigrants  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  during  their  period  of  occupational  exploration. 
As  early  as  1907,  2,685,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the  male 
adults  of  the  Japanese  population  of  Washington,  were 
employed  in  the  logging  and  lumber  camps  of  the  state. 
At  this  time  Japanese  constituted  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  in  the  lumber  industry.  However  by 
1924  the  number  had  dropped  to  1,458,  a  decrease  of  46 
per  cent  since  1907,  despite  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  employes  in  the  industry  had  increased  30  per  cent  dur- 
ing this  period.  Moreover  the  Japanese  who  have  remained 
in  the  lumber  industry  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  settled  communal  life.  A  thorough  canvass 
made  in  the  summer  of  1924  showed  that  34  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  Japanese  employes  had  their  families 
with  them  in  the  camps,  and  that  the  average  term  of 
employment  was  seven  years  as  compared  with  two  months 
for  white  laborers. 

The  number  of  Japanese  employed  in  the  salmon  can- 
neries of  Alaska  is  also  showing  a  pronounced  tendency  to 
decline.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  year  for  labor 
contractors  to  meet  the  demand  for  Japanese  and  Chinese 
workmen.  In  the  summer  of  1925  approximately  1,200 
Japanese  were  employed  there.  About  two  thirds  of  this 
number,  mostly  students  and  other  detached  persons  seek- 
ing temporary  employment,  went  from  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  Japanese  to  establish  house- 
holds is  clearly  shown  by  the  census  data  for  the  state  of 
Washington  relating  to  trends  in  sex  composition  and 
marital  condition.  In  1900  the  ratio  of  Japanese  males 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  over  to  females  of  the  same  age 
group  was  thirty-three  to  one;  in  1910  the  ratio  was  eight 
to  one;  and  by  1920  it  was  only  two  to  one.  The  percent- 
age of  married  males  of  course  increased  part  passu  with  the 
increasing  proportion  of  women.  In  1900  14  per  cent  of 
Japanese  males  fifteen  years  and  over  were  married ;  in 
1910,  25  per  cent;  in  1920,  57  per  cent. 

The  choice  of  occupations  by  the  Japanese  has  shown 
trends  quite  unlike  those  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  first  place 
the  Japanese  of  Washington,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
have  shown  a  tendency  toward  agriculture  and  rural  segre- 
gation in  contrast  to  the  Chinese  tendency  toward  business 
and  urbanization.  In  1900  about  53  per  cent  of  the  Jap- 


anese in  Washington  were  residents  of  Seattle;  in  1910, 
48  per  cent;  in  1920,  45  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  there 
has  been  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  Japanese  farm  popula- 
tion of  the  state  to  concentrate  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
In  1900,  67  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  population  of  Wash- 
ington were  residents  of  King  and  Pierce  Counties — the 
counties  in  which  Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  located — and  by 
1920  this  ratio  had  increased  to  78  per  cent. 

Of  the  699  Japanese  farms  in  Washington  reported  in 
the  1920  Census  419  were  located  in  King  County.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Japanese  Association  figures,  95  per  cent  of 
the  Japanese  farmers  of  the  state  in  1923  were  residents 
of  King  and  Pierce  Counties  and  60  per  cent  were  con- 
centrated in  the  White  River  Valley. 


THE  drift  of  the  Japanese  into  agriculture  and  the  con- 
ditions associated  therewith  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  White  River  Valley.  This  valley  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Duamish  River  at  Seattle  south  for 
about  thirty-five  miles  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to 
three  miles.  Its  rich  alluvial  soil  is  excellently  suited  to 
the  production  of  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  Prior  to  1890,  when  the  surrounding  region  was 
sparsely  inhabited,  the  cultivated  part  of  this  valley  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  hop  growing.  By  1910,  however, 
when  the  population  of  Washington  had  more  than  trebled 
and  five  transcontinental  lines  had  made  the  Puget  Sound 
district  accessible  to  the  inland  markets  of  the  country,  the 
form  of  agriculture  in  this  valley  changed  rather  abruptly 
from  hop  growing  to  dairy  farming.  The  location  of  the 
Carnation  and  Borden  condensaries  in  Kent  and  Auburn 
furnished  a  stable  market  for  milk  which  in  turn  made  for 
greater  concentration  of  dairying.  The  land  increased  in 
value  under  dairy  farming  with  the  result  that  new  clear- 
ings were  made  and  converted  in  pasturage.  Labor  was 
required  for  the  uninteresting  tasks  of  milking  and  land 
clearing;  many  Japanese  found  ready  employment  on  the 
dairy  farms. 

The  third  change  in  agricultural  production  in  this  re- 
gion which  is  still  in  progress  is  that  from  dairy  farming  to 
market  gardening  and  berry  growing.  This  >  transition  is 
the  natural  result  of  increasing  land  values — from  50  to  2OO 
per  cent  during  the  last  decade — and  the  shift  from  owner- 
ship to  tenancy.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  industrial  cycle 
that  the  Japanese  who  had  previously  been  laborers  on  the 
farms,  suddenly  advanced  to  the  status  of  tenants  and  in 
some  cases  became  owners.  As  soon  as  the  land  was  placed 
on  the  market  for  rent  the  Japanese  quickly  gained  posses- 
sion. They  cultivated  the  land  more  intensely,  worked 
harder,  were  less  exacting  in  their  demands,  and  con- 
sequently were  able  to  pay  higher  rents  than  their  white 
competitors. 

The  invasion  of  the  Japanese  in  the  White  River  Valley 
does  not,  as  many  suppose,  imply  100  per  cent  displacement 
of  American  farmers.  Much  of  the  land  now  cultivated  by 
white  farmers  was  orignally  cleared  by  Japanese  labor,  and 
approximately  half  of  the  Japanese  farms  were  acquired  in 
the  rough  natural  state  rather  than  through  the  displacement 
of  white  farmers.  It  is  common  practice  for  a  white  owner 
to  rent  a  piece  of  wild  land  to  a  Japanese  who  clears  and 
cultivates  it,  getting  in  return  for  his  labor  one  or  two  rent- 
free  crops.  The  motorist  driving  by  such  a  farm  with  its 
fertile  well-kept  appearance  gets  (Continued  on  page  218) 
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How  the  Chinese  Mind  Their  Own  Business  Behind  It 
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QO  easterner  who  has  not  seen  them  can  have 
any  adequate  conception  of  what   the  great 
Chinatowns    of    the    Pacific   coast    are    like. 
Neither  the  small  black  rabbit   warrens  of 
Pell,  Mott,  and  Doyle  street  in  New  York, 
nor  the  drab  half-lighted  blocks  on  Twenty- 
second  street  in  Chicago,   will   have  prepared   him   for  the 
airiness,   the  pride   and   the   repose  of  Vancouver's  or   San 
Francisco's  Chinese  quarter. 

There  are  two  blocks  in  Vancouver  which  are  as  gay  as 
any  streets  on  the  North  American  continent.  The  best 
time  to  see  them  is  not  at  night,  when  they  are  lined  with 
lights  like  a  regatta,  but  in  the  early  morning  before  the 
Vancouver  fog,  touched  with  the  smell  of  ocean  salt  and 
forest  fires,  has  quite  cleared  away.  Chinatown  lies  in  what 
used  to  be  a  marsh  down  by  the  waterfront.  Strolling  away 
from  Vancouver's  shopping  district,  you  find  yourself  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill  with  the  street  that  plunges  down  before 
you  leading  straight  into  Chinatown.  It  is  a  very  wide 
street,  raspberry  colored  in  the  fog.  From  the  crest  of  this 
hill  it  is  almost  possible  to  look  down  on  top  of  Chinatown, 
and  certainly  you  have  the  sensation  that  you  could  scoop 
it  up  and  hold  it  in  your  hand,  as  though  it  were  a  toy  put 
together  of  chips  of  alabaster,  jade,  and  rose  quartz.  The 
streets  are  very  wide,  the  alleys  very  narrow,  the  build- 
ings are  tinted,  old  men  potter  about  the  balconies  with 
their  gleaming  laurel  shrubs,  and  along  the  sidewalk 
edge  Chinese  merchants  are  engaged  in  setting  out 
their  goods  long  before  the  rest  of  Vancouver  is  awake. 

San  Francisco's  streets  differ  from 
those  of  Vancouver  principally  in  tempo. 
Vancouver's  Chinatown  is  like  Vancouver  ; 
no  one  hurries.  Sometimes  in  the  early 
afternoon  the  atmosphere  gets  so  thick 
and  sleepy  that  one  could  stir  it  with  a 
spoon.  In  San  Francisco's  Chinatown,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sparkling  prickling 
champagne  air  of  the  Golden  Gate  fills 
one's  nostrils  and  the  visitors  from  the 
Middle  West,  who  begin  pouring  into 
Chinatown  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing,  do  not  ebb  away  until  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  when  the  Chinatown 
shops  close.  The  Chinese  types,  especially 
the  women,  to  be  seen  in  San  Francisco 
are  also  more  varied  than  in  Vancouver. 
In  San  Francisco  the  Chinese  flapper  and 
her  sheik  stroll  down  the  hills  of  China- 
town in  half-embrace,  while  old  Chinese 
women  in  wigs,  black  trousers  and  high- 
heeled  American  shoes  plod  up  the  hill 


after  a  forage  into  the  San  Francisco  department  stores.  In 
Vancouver,  there  are  almost  no  women  on  the  streets;  oc- 
casionally a  tall  slender  girl  in  trousers  and  pigtail,  with  a 
red  fox  fur  around  her  shoulders  and  a  man's  cap  pulled 
down  Apache  fashion  over  one  eyebrow,  tap-taps  along  the 
street  with  her  escort. 

These  two  Chinatowns  are  the  capital  cities  for  the 
Chinese  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Nor  is  this 
merely  a  literary  or  sentimental  description.  The  Chinese 
resident  in  both  countries  elect  immigrant  senators  to 
represent  them  in  China  and  officials  of  the  Chinese  Benevo- 
lent Association  to  act  as  their  representatives  and  judges 
within  the  confines  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Of 
this,  more  later. 

The  Chinatowns  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  as  packed  with 
clubs  as  a  New  England  town,  but  these  clubs  belong  to  men 
rather  than  to  women.    If  you  were,  quite  literally,  to  rip 
the  roofs  off  the  two  gay  blocks  of  Vancouver's  Chinatown 
which    are   its    Main   street,    its    Broadway,    and   its   Fifth 
Avenue,    you   would   find   like    rich   frosting   on    a   cake   a 
multidudinous  array  of  clubs— family  clubs,   county  clubs, 
reading   clubs,    political   clubs,   decorated    according   to   the 
wealth   and   taste  of   the   members  with    red    oil-cloth    and 
priceless    carvings,    or    with    crystal     candelabra,     delicate 
Chinese  embroideries  and  portraits  of  the  ancestors.    An  ex- 
amination  of   top-floor   Chinatown   would   reveal    not   only 
that  the  Chinese  have  a  political  life,  but  that  the  China- 
town Chinese  of  the  coast  come  of  pioneer  stock,  that  they 
are  by  tradition  fundamentalists,  and  that  they  have  family 
trees  which  go  back  a  little  farther  into 
the  dim  mythical  spaces  of  time  than  do 
any   other    family    trees   except    those   of 
the  Irish. 

Chinatown's  clubs  are  a  shadowy  coun- 
terpart of  Chinatown's  three  quite  sepa- 
rate generations.  The  older  generation 
of  Chinese,  who  still  predominate  in 
Chinatown,  live  in  a  very  remote  world 
where  all  the  paradoxes  are  made  taut ; 
a  world  which  is  at  once  very  stable  and 
very  frail,  a  world  which  is  packed  with 
pleasant  sensations  and  worn  smooth  with 
loneliness.  Less  remote  from  the  westerner 
is  the  generation  which  is  Chinese-born 
but  which  has  been  affected  by  the 
Chinese  revolution  and  the  Chinese  Youth 
Movement.  These  young  men  are  ag- 
gressive and  wildly  discontented ;  they 
seethe  with  ideas,  and  are  passionately 

Three  passions   of  the   Chinatown   devo'ed  to  ^  new  China  which  is  con> 
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into   being.     The    native-born,    who 
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have  Chinese  Native  Sons'  Parlors  up  and  down  the  coast, 
know  little  about  either  the  old  China  or  the  new ;  England, 
and  especially  Victorian  England,  seems  closer  to  them  than 
the  aphorisms  of  Confucius  or  the  dreams  of  Sun  Yat  Sen. 
When  a  curious  European  visitor  asked  a  Chinese  boy  on 
the  coast  whether  he  was  American-born,  the  answer  was 
quick  and  ardent.  "Always,"  he  replied,  an  exquisite  Chinese 
smile  lighting  his  face. 

The  organizations  of  the  older  generation  are  the  family 
and  county  clubs.  Most  of  the  Chinese  in  our  Chinatowns 
come  from  twelve  families  and  from  thirteen  counties  in 
Kwangtung  province.  The  Lees,  the  Chens  and  the  Wongs 
are  among  the  prominent  families,  and  San  Wuii  county 
and  Sun  Ning  county  are  both  heavily  represented.  The 
importance  of  the  family  and  county  to  the  older  generation 
is  that  the  Chinese  who  belongs  to  pre-revolutionary  China, 
as  most  of  the  older  men  do,  never  acts  as  an  individual ;  he 
always  lets  an  organization  represent  him. 

The  Chinese  Benevolent  Association,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  San  Francisco  the  Chinese  Six  Companies,  is  a  very 
venerable  institution  of  the  older  generation  which  was 
established  in  the  'fifties,  when  six  county  clubs  imported 
"Chinese  gentlemen"  to  represent  them  in  their  dealings 
with  the  United  States  government.  These  "Chinese 
gentlemen"  were  formally 
recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  the  ambassadors 
of  the  American  Chinese, 
and  thus  enjoyed  a  stand- 
ing not  conferred  upon 
most  immigrant  institu- 
tions. Later  the  Chinese 
gentlemen  came  to  be 
known  in  Chinatown  as 
"rice-ladles,"  because  they 
cost  a  lot  and  were  of  no 
use  to  anyone.  The  Chinese 
now  elect  their  own  of- 
ficials, and  do  not  bother 
to  import  Chinese  schol- 
ars. 

The  Six  Companies  is  a 
very  important  institution, 
because  it  combines  within 


CKmatoum  cousins  in  the 
family  store 


itself  all  the  departments  of  Chinatown's  government.  It 
provides  for  any  Chinese  who  has  no  family  or  county  club 
to  appeal  to,  and  it  formulates  Chinatown's  foreign  policy 
in  relation  to  the  Americans.  Most  significant,  however, 

in  its  relation  to  the  peace  of 
Chinatown  is  its  judicial  ca- 

Lpacity.  When  other  arbitra- 
tion fails,  any  organization 
in  Chinatown  can  appeal  to 
the  Six  Companies  as  though 

•  \  *  •B°iufrTT;'**J*  t0    l^e    ^upreme    Court.     In 

referring  to  the  most  difficult 

cases  which  the  Six  Com- 
panies has  to  handle — the 
disputes  between  different 
highbinder  or  fighting  tongs — 
the  Chinese  say  that  the  Six 
Companies  is  a  League  of 
The  chop  suey  front  Nations  in  miniature. 


The  third  impor- 
tant organization  of 
the  older  generation 
is  the  highbinder  long 
or  fighting  tong. 
These  fighting  tongs, 
which  first  appeared 
in  the  'seventies,  the 
decade  of  most  vio- 
lent anti-Chinese  feel- 
ing on  the  coast,  are 
not  to  be  found  in 
China,  nor  are  they 
i  m  i  t  a  tions  of  the 
American  criminal 
gangs  which  they  so 
much  resemble;  they 
are  hybrids— out  of 
the  American  city  by 


Red  nights  at  San  Jose:  tong 
lieutenant  orders  $1,500  banquet 


the  Chinese  sense  of  face.  Legislative  restrictions  passed 
against  the  Chinese  by  the  Americans  have  given  them  their 
economic  base,  Chinese  traditions  have  given  them  their 
membership,  and  the  fact  that  Chinatown  has  no  police 
force  of  its  own  has  given  them  their  almost  unbreakable 
grip  on  the  Chinese  community. 

This  economic  base  derives  from  the  fact  that  American 
restrictions  have  made  bootlegging  in  familial  relations, 
women,  property  and  gambling  so  very  profitable.  Their 
membership  they  owe  to  three  Chinese  traditions,  to 
Chinese  pacificism,  which  allows  itself  to  be  harried  by 
bullies,  bandits  and  soldiers,  to  the  fact  that  the  oriental 
individual  is  no  stronger  than  the  group  he  belongs  to,  and 
to  the  Chinese  conception  of  face  or  honor.  The  Chinese 
are  a  very  disappointing  people  to  the  western  idealist  and 
a  very  delightful  people  to  the  western  pagan.  The  idealist 
will  find  in  them  none  of  the  philosophic  aura  of  Hindu 
mysticism,  none  of  the  human  and  moving  loyalty  of  the 
Japanese  patriot.  The  Chinese  are  realists.  Only  about 
one  thing  are  they  a  little  mad,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
having  or  not  having  face. 

The  American  asks  his  opponent  for  a  fight  as  a  French- 
man asks  his  for  a  duel,  by  the  use  of  one  or  two  well-known 
words.  The  Chinese,  being  one  of  the  older  and  more 
settled  races,  who  have  had  a  chance  to  study  etiquette  with 
some  leisure,  show  much  greater  ingenuity  in  insulting  each 
other.  The  mere  size  of  an  ideograph  in  a  letter,  its  position 
a  millimeter  to  the  left  or  the  right,  is  a  delicate  sneer.  To 
the  American  the  tong  wars  of  the  Pacific  coast  sound  as 
otherworldly  as  jungle  tales  would  sound  if  told  by  the 
author  of  Guermantes'  Way.  What  appears  to  be  delicate 
burlesque  turns  at  the  funniest  moment  into  tragedy,  while 
the  most  romantic  and  desperate  passions  froth  themselves 
out  in  farce. 

A  lover  whose  courtesan-sweetheart  was  insulted  saved 
his  face  and  precipitated  a  tong  war  by  shooting  three  men. 
The  Six  Companies,  in  its  role  as  the  League  of  Nations, 
tried  to  settle  the  case,  but  was  not  successful.  A  tong  war, 
which  would  further  enhance  the  fame  and  boldness  of  the 
lover,  was  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  of  a  Tuesday  night.  At 
seven-forty-five,  however,  another  tong  war  broke  out,  a 
much  more  important  tong  war,  and  the  poor  lover  and 
his  affairs  were  quite  forgotten. 

In   another  tong  war,   the  treasurer  of   a  fightjng  tong 
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gave  the  tong  soldiers  $1,500  to  kill  an  enemy.  The  long 
soldiers  reported  to  the  tong  president,  who  said  that  there 
were  to  be  no  killings.  What  then,  the  tong  soldiers 
demanded,  were  they  to  do  with  the  money  that  they  had 
received?  They  could  not  very  well  give  it  back.  The 
tong  president  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  suggested  that 
they  have  a  banquet.  They  accepted  the  suggestion.  But 
when,  after  a  few  jovial  red  nights  in  San  Jose,  they  returned 
to  San  Francisco  headquarters  it  was  to  discover  that  in 
the  president's  absence  they  had  been  expelled  from  the 
tong.  For  a  tong  soldier  this  means  almost  certain  death, 
for  his  victim's  relatives  know  he  is  no  longer  protected. 

There  have  been  tong  wars  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  over 
fifty  years,  and  some  of  the  reporters  and  the  police  are 
beginning  to  get  the  drift  of  them.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
except  in  a  few  instances  the  American  papers  never  get 
the  real  version  of  what  lies  behind  a  tong  war.  This  is 
partly  because  there  are  usually  several  dozen  half-mythical 
versions  floating  around  Chinatown,  each  of  which  would 
have  to  be  complemented  by  some  other  version,  but  it  is 
due  even  more  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  keep  their  own 
counsel,  realizing  that  the  Americans  do  not  attach  the  same 
values  to  certain  kinds  of  conduct  that  they  do,  and  that 
therefore  theAmericans  might  laugh  at  them  and  their  affairs. 
To  be  laughed  at  by  an  American  in  an  affair  of  honor 
would  be  to  lose  face  just  when  one  was  trying  to  gain  face. 

How  little  the  Occidentals  know  what  lies  behind  Chinese 
quarrels,  and  how  reluctant  the  Chinese  are  to  use  the 
white  courts,  is  suggested  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  a  mining  town  in  British  Columbia.  Two  Chinese 
families,  the  Quongs  and  the  Lees,  went  to  two  Canadian 
lawyers  in  the  city  of  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
They  said  that  a  man  named  Quong  had  attacked  and 
robbed  a  man  named  Lee  as  the  latter  was  coming  out  of 
a  gambling  place.  The  Lee  family  therefore  wished  to  bring 
suit  against  the  robber.  The  case  was  duly  entered  on  the 
calendar,  but  at  the  last  moment  both  the  Lee  family  and 
the  Quong  family  notified  their  lawyers  that  they  wished 
to  withdraw  the  case.  As  this  was  contrary  to  procedure, 
the  two  lawyers  demanded  an  explanation.  The  Chinese 
then  made  a  frank  statement.  The  robbery,  they  said,  was 
merely  a  frame-up.  What  had  really  happened  was  that 
a  man  named  Lee,  a  good-for-nothing  half  wit  who  had 
drifted  into  town  from  God  knows  where,  had  made  a 
slighting  remark  about  a  Quong  woman.  The  Quongs 
had  therefore  tried  to  involve  the  half-wit 
by  claiming  that  he  had  assaulted  and  robbed 
a  Quong.  Now,  however,  both  families  were 
so  disturbed  for  fear  the  woman's  name  should 
be  mentioned  in  court  that  they  wished  to  with- 
draw the  case.  They  told  the  lawyers  that  if 
the  Lees  would  consent  to  burn  firecrackers  be- 
fore the  Quong  club's  door,  the  Quongs  would 
consider  the  incident  closed. 

In  general,  the  Chinese  have  little  respect  for 
and  little  confidence  in  American  or  Canadian 
courts.  The  lack  of  understanding  with  which 
Chinese  cases  are  handled  when  they  are  dragged 
into  an  American  court  has  convinced  the  Chinese 
that  our  courts  offer  them  little  in  the  way  of 
justice.  A  slave  eirl  case  is  in  point. 

As  there  are  still  six  Chinese  men  to  every 
Chinese  woman  in  the  United  States,  the  Chinese 
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prostitute  is  a  very  important  person.  Most  of  the  Chinese 
prostitutes  are  owned  and  managed  by  the  fighting  tongs, 
and  even  when  a  prostitute  has  bought  herself  free,  she 
usually  joins  a  tong  in  order  to  enjoy  its  protection.  These 
girls,  who  are  usually  brought  over  from  China  when  they 
are  quite  young,  on  the  pretext  of  marriage,  are  bought 
for  a  sum  of  money  from  their  parents  by  the  men  who  pre- 
tend to  marry  them,  just  as  any  Chinese  bride  is  bought,  it 
being  the  man  and  not  the  woman  in  China  who  provides 
the  dowry.  In  this  country,  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
women,  the  value  of  the  girl  is  naturally  much  enhanced; 
it  usually  rises  to  $3,000  or  even  $5,000.  A  girl  may  be 
transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  and  this  happens 
sometimes  when  the  girl's  heart  "goes  elsewhere."  She  is 
allowed  to  keep  part  of  her  earnings  and  can  buy  herself 
free,  if  she  can  save  enough  to  cover  not  only  her  market 
price,  but  her  heavier  expenses  in  the  way  of  jewelry  and 
settings.  Such  in  brief  is  the  slave-girl  system  of  China- 
town. 

This  particular  slave  girl  case  was  being  tried  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  summer  of  1924.  The  lawyer  who  was 
hired  by  the  Chinese  owners  of  the  girl  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the  girl  had  never 
been  a  prostitute.  If  found  guilty,  she  would  have  been 
handed  over,  if  she  wished,  to  Miss  Cameron,  the  quiet 
Quakeress  who  presides  over  a  rescue  mission  for  Chinese 
slave  girls.  Being  found  innocent,  she  was  supposedly  free. 
Freedom  actually  meant,  however,  that  she  would  return  to 
her  trade  and  that  in  case  she  ever  succeeded  in  buying  her- 
self free  she  would  have  to  pay  to  her  owners  not  only  her 
price  and  her  expenses  but  the  fee  of  the  lawyer  who  de- 
fended her  as  well. 

None  of  the  American  jury,  half  of  whom  were  women, 
knew  anything  about  the  Chinese  slave  girl  system  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  did  not  introduce  any  description  of  it 
into  the  case.  When  the  trial  was  over,  a  number  of  women 
on  the  jury,  headed  by  a  fat  motherly  creature  with  frizzed 
blond  hair,  headed  for  the  slender  betrousered  girl  whom 
they  had  acquitted. 

"Are  you  the  interpreter?"  said  the  motherly  female  to 
the  young  man  who  stood  beside  the  girl. 
"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  tell  her,  from  all  of  us  that  we  want  her  to  go 
home — and  remember  this — to  be  a  good  girl." 

Another  reason  for  the  Chinese  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
courts  is  because  they  are  accustomed  to  bribe  the 
police  and  to  pay  some  of  the  very  shady  lawyers 
they  employ  money  which  they  imagine  to  be  for 
the  judge  and  the  jury.  In  Vancouver,  it  is 
rumored,  when  the  police  have  collected  the  an- 
nual contribution  of  $50,000  to  the  city  treasury, 
they  cease  their  raids  on  the  Chinese  gambling 
houses.  It  was  perhaps  not  a  wholly  naive  re- 
mark that  a  Vancouver  official  made  when  he 
said :  "The  Chinese  are  the  best  friends  the  po- 

('          lice  have  got."    The  older  generation  of  Chinese, 
1)^       at   least,   have  made  themselves  solid  with   the 
Americans  they  actually  come   in   contact  with 
by  using  the  same  methods  that  they  used  with 
officials  at  home — by  presents  and  by  bribes. 

Under  the  roofs  of  Chinatown,  then,  are  the 
family  and  county  clubs,  the  Six  Companies,  and 
the  fighting  tongs:  all  institutions  of  the  older 
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Chinese.  In  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  oldest  American 
Chinatown,  these  organizations  all  dovetail  into  each  other. 
The  county  clubs  elect  the  officials  of  the  Six  Companies, 
and  the  Six  Companies,  many  of  whose  officials  are  men 
influential  in  the  highbinder  tongs,  settle  the  quarrels  of 
the  highbinder  tongs.  They  conduct  the  conciliation  pro- 
ceedings that  must  take  place  before  wars  begins,  and  the 
debt  settlements  that  always  follow  them.  Incidentally,  they 
do  succeed  in  checking  many  tong  wars.  Considering  how 
small  a  world' Chinatown  is,  it  is  a  very  complicated  one. 
But  it  is  also  extremely  provincial.  The  Chinese  do  not 
have  "get  together  parties,"  each  man  knows  only  his  own 
family,  county  or  club  associates.  But  though  the  cliques 
in  Chinatown  are  sharply  separated,  they  gossip  about  each 
other.  In  Chinatown  everyone  knows  what  everyone  else 
has  done  from  the  time  he  was  born;  no  man  can  escape  his 
reputation  as  we  can  in  our  great  cities  by  moving  from 
place  to  place,  and  scandal  percolates  through  Chinatown 
like  the  wine  flavor  through  chowmein. 

The  family  dubs,  the  county  clubs,  the  Six  Companies 
and  the  highbinder  tongs  are  all  national  organizations  with 
national  headquarters.  The  only  difference  between  these 
institutions  of  the  two  Chinese  capitals  is  that  while  San 
Francisco  is  the  headquarters  for  eight  of  the  nine  fighting 
tongs  in  the  United  States,  Vancouver  and  Canada  generally 
have  no  fighting  tongs  at  all.  The  Chinese  of  Vancouver 
explain  this  by  saying  that  it  is  due  to  the  greater  severity 
of  English  law.  There  are  other  reasons,  however,  which 
help  to  explain  the  difference,  one  of  which  is  that  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown  is  seventy-five  years  old,  while  Van- 
couver's has  been  in  existence  for  about  thirty. 

More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  the  Vancouver 
Chinese  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  post- 
revolutionary  China.  All  of  the  Chinese  realize  that  they 
belong  to  a  country  that  not  only  has  been  great  in  the 
past,  but  that  has  potential  greatness.  But  the  older  Chinese 
were  also  aware  that  China  cared  nothing  about  her  emi- 
grants, and  that  even  if  she  did,  she  was  powerless  to  help 
them.  The  post-revolutionary  generation  on  the  coast  be- 
lieve that  the  Chinese  dragon  is  now  awake  and  they  yearn 
for  the  day  when  it  will  reach  out  its  paw  and  smite  down 
the  people  who  have  insulted  them.  Moreover,  China  is 
no  longer  indifferent  to  her  emigrants.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  great  figures  in  China  during  the  last 
generation,  was  like  the  American  Chinese  a  native  of 
Kwangtung  province  and  travelled  much 
among  the  Chinese  on  the  coast,  finding 
there  some  of  the  most  faithful  supporters 
of  his  cause.  The  greatest  of  the  three  po- 
litical societies  of  Chinatown,  the  Nationalist 
Society,  is  based  on  Sun  Yat  Sen's  ideas. 

The  Chinese  of  Canada  are  passing 
through  the  same  cycle  of  experiences  as  the 
Chinese  of  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can Chinese  came  in  the  'fifties,  were  bitter- 
ly attacked  in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  and 
after  a  residence  of  fifty  years  in  the  United 
States  began  to  find  themselves  tolerated  and 
even  liked.  The  Canadian  Chinese  are  liv- 
ing through  what  the  American  Chinese 
lived  through  in  the  'seventies.  But  where- 
is  the  Chinese  of  America  retreated  to  their 
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ghettos  or  left  for  China,  the  Canadian  Chinese,  with  a 
fatherland  in  revolution  for  a  backdrop,  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  ghetto  where  they  are  asked  to  keep  themselves  nor 
to  the  discriminatory  laws  which  have  been  passed  defining 
their  status. 

An  American  woman  who  has  been  married  to  a  Chinese 
for  twenty  years  was  trying  to  collect  money  for  one  of  the 
Vancouver  hospitals  from  a  group  of  Chinese  women  short- 
ly after  the  law  had  been  passed  which  made  it  obligatory 
for  the  Chinese  to  register  with  the  provincial  government. 
"Give  them  money?"  said  one  Chinese  woman,  "I'd 
rather  give  them  a  brick  in  the  head !" 

A  young  business  man  said:  "Just  let  me  tell  you  this: 
maybe  you  think  we  are  going  to  be  like  those  old  servants 
who  say  'Yes,  sir,  No,  sir,'  all  polite  and  lovely;  but  we're 
not.  We  young  Chinese  have  got  pictures  of  Jack  Demp- 
sey  on  our  walls  and  we're  going  to  show  you  people." 

For  the  most  part  the  American  Chinese,  at  least  the  older 
generation,  have  been  curiously  passive  and  indifferent  about 
what  the  Americans  thought  about  them.    The  more  pugna- 
cious Anglo   Saxons  and    Irishmen   of   the   coast  have   not 
understood   this  attitude;  the  fighting  temper  of  the  Jap- 
anese— even  if  irritating — seemed  more  comprehensible  and 
also   more   admirable.      In    Canada,   however,   the  Chinese 
are  behaving  much  as  the  Japanese  do  in  the  United  States ; 
they  are  bitter  and   aggressive  and  they  are  even  making 
some  moves  toward  making  these  attitudes  known.     So  far, 
it  is  true,  they  have  not  gotten  as  far  as  the  Japanese  either 
in    understanding    their    hosts    or    in    developing    publicity 
methods.     For  the  most  part,  Chinese  anger  is  contained 
within   the  walls  of   Chinatown;   the   kettle  simmers   and 
roars,  but  it  does  not  boil  over.    The  fact  that  the  Canadians 
in  the  surrounding  city  do  not  remotely  know  or  care  how 
they — the  Chinese — feel  makes  their  anger  the  more  intense. 
The  Canadian   Chinese   found   an   opportunity   to   show 
their  temper  at  the  time  of  the  Victoria  school  strike.    Vic- 
toria,  the  capital   of   the    province,   has   an   old   and   very 
wealthy   Chinatown.     A    few   years   ago    an    attempt   was 
made  to  segregate  the  Chinese  children  in  separate  schools, 
because  though  most  of  them  were  Canadian-born,   a  few 
who  were  Chinese-born  retarded  the  others.     The  oriental 
children  in  one  of  the  public  schools  were  asked  to  stand  up. 
Then  the  Japanese  children  were  told  to  sit  down.     One 
Chinese  boy,  sensing  the  insult,  marched  out  of  the  room 
followed  him.     The  Chinese  community,  led 
by    the    Chinese    Native    Sons    Association, 
which  has  a  few  very  brilliant  and  active 
members,  asked  the  school  authorities  to  ex- 
plain   the    incident.      The    Chinese    school 
children  then  went  on  strike  for  a  year.    At 
the  end   of  the  year,   the   older  boys  were 
put    in    special    classes,    but    the    Canadian 
Chinese   children   went   back   to   the  public 
schools    on    their    own    terms,    which    were 
"no  discrimination  in  regard  to  creed,  class 
or  color." 

One  reason  that  there  are  no  fighting 
tongs  and  very  few  feuds  and  scandals  in 
Vancouver  and  the  other  Chinatowns  of 
British  Columbia  is  because  the  Chinese  are 
proud.  Sentiment  against  them  is  at  present 
strong;  in  fact  British  Columbia  is  the  only 
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place  on  the  coast  where  the  Chinese  are  disliked.  Tong 
wars  and  feuds  would  be  so  much  tinder  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vancouver  Anti-Asiatic  .Society  and  the  Canadian 
politician,  so  these  things  are  not  allowed  to  occur.  The 
Benevolent  Association  and  the  Native  Sons  Association 
combine  to  keep  the  peace  within  Chinatown's  walls.  This 
is  a  mark  not  only  of  pride,  but  of  something  rarer  and  more 
commendable;  it  is  a  mark  of  intelligence. 

It  is  just  because  anti-Chinese  feeling  is  strong  in  Van- 
couver that  the  Chinese  are  turning  to  their  young  men 
for  leadership.  The  best  that  the  older  generation  of 
Chinese  can  do,  when  Canadian  restrictions  seem  to  them 
too  harsh,  is  to  ask  their  countrymen  in  Kwangtung  prov- 
ince to  boycott  English  goods.  The  younger  men,  it  is  felt, 
not  only  have  a  better  command  of  English,  but  are  more 
en  rapport  with  western  ideas,  whether  they  share  those 
ideas  or  not.  The  typical  organization  of  the  revolutionary 
China-born  generation  is  the  Nationalist  Society,  a  political 
organization  interested  in  the  future  of  China;  the  typical 
organization  of  the  Canadian-born  is  the  Native  Sons  Asso- 
cintion,  which  is  interested  in  Chinatown. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  the  single  man  the  world 
over;  one  is  the  round  of  women,  gambling  and  drinking  on 
which  the  Americans  believe  that  the  older  Chinese  spend 
themselves,  the  other  is  intellectual  activity.  Chinatown  is 
more  a  man's  community  than  any  place  in  America  except 
the  lumber-camp  and  the  prison,  and  here  too  life  has  a 
double  edge.  If  bottom-floor  Chinatown  is  lined  with 
gambling  places  and  tea-houses  where  little  pigtailed 
waitresses,  metallic  as  butterflies  and  moth-soft  to  the  touch, 
skim  about  dispensing  rice  wine  and  back-talk,  top-floor 
Chinatown  is  well  stocked  with  Chinese  newspapers  and 
with  men's  talk.  The  Vancouver  Chinese  feel  that  China- 
town under  the  impetus  of  the  revolution  is  experiencing 
a  renaissance.  "Everyone  talks  politics  now,"  said  an  offi- 
cial of  the  conservative  Reform  the  Emperor  Association, 
"even  the  women  and  children.  They  talk  about  it  too 
much.  There  is  the  same  atmosphere  here  that  there  was 
after  the  French  revolution." 

The  principal  idea  which  the  Chinatown  renaissance  has 
produced  is  a  repudiation  of  nationalism.  Nationalism  is 
regarded  as  being  one  of  the  ideas  which  the  western  world 
has  tried  and  found  wanting  and  which  China  in  her  soci- 
etal experiments  will  not  need  to  bother  with.  This  belief, 
generally  held  in  Vancouver,  is  expressed  with  brevity  01 
interpretations  according  to  the  individual's  temperament. 

"We  Chinese  don't  believe  in  nationality,"  said  a  man 
of  the  older  generation.  "After  awhile,  Chinese  and  Cana- 
dians will  be  all  mixed  up." 

A  man  who  left  China  after  the  revolution  said:  "I 
think  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Chinese  and  the  whites 
will  be  all  mixed  together.  Not  in  your  and  my  lifetime, 
you  understand,  but  in  a  few  centuries.  Until  then,  for 
the  next  half-century  say,  I  think  it  is  better  that  immigra- 
tion should  stop.  And  I  do  not  think  it  will  happen  on  this 
continent.  This  continent  is  like  an  island,  and  the  people 
have  a  very  strong  idea  that  they  must  have  people  of  their 
own  kind.  But  in  Asia  or  Europe.  Europe  is  after  all  a 
peninsula  of  Asia.  And  there  is  another  European  war 
coming.  After  that  the  people  of  Europe  may  be  as  poor 
as  the  blacks  of  Africa.  Well.  .  .  ."  He  shrugged  his 
eyebrows. 


"I  remember  reading  Scott's  Ivanhoe  when  I  was  still  in 
China.  One  of  his  friends  asked  him  why  he  didn't  have 
Rebecca  marry  Ivanhoe.  But  he  said  he  couldn't  do  that. 
That  was  only  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  look  at  the  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  England  now — the 
Rothschild  family  and  the  whole  change  there  has  been. 

"The  Chinese  here  are  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Jews. 
Or  as  the  Jews  were  once  in  Germany — in  England  too, 
I  guess.  I  am  a  Christian  and  I  have  read  the  old  testament 
which  is  a  record  of  the  Hebraic  peoples.  I  find  many  points 
of  similarity  between  them  and  the  Chinese.  They  are  also 
an  old  race  and  so  conservative.  Being  an  old  race  it  was 
very  hard  for  them  to  assimilate  with  all  these  new  races, 
and  the  new  races  demanded  it.  They  fear  the  old  races. 
So,  it  is  hard  too  for  the  Chinese  to  be  assimilated." 

This  repudiation  of  nationalism,  however,  does  not  always 
work  both  ways.  The  real  desire  of  the  Chinatown  Chinese 
is  that  China  become  a  strong  power,  even  though  that 
means  militarism  or  an  alliance  with  Russia,  neither  of 
which  ideas  pleases  them,  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  succor 
them  and  nourish  their  pride.  In  consciously  repudiating 
nationalism  the  Chinese  are  in  reality  only  striking  out 
blindly  against  their  inferior  status  and  their  isolation. 

The  most  significant  fact  about  the  Chinatowns  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  that  they  are  ghettos — Chinese 
villages  encysted  in  a  foreign  city.  A  Chinese  in  Canada 
who  was  being  educated  for  the  ministry  suddenly  became 
discontented  after  the  arrival  of  his  wife  from  China.  "My 
wife  doesn't  like  this  country,"  he  told  a  missionary  friend. 
"Why  not?"  asked  the  missionary,  "Don't  you  have  hot 
and  cold  water  here,  pavements,  street  cars  and  autos?" 

"She  says,"  the  husband  replied,  "She'd  rather  go  to  the 
village  well,  where  she  can  talk  to  the  other  women,  that 
the  pavements  make  you  tired,  that  the  rickshaws  are  nicer 
than  street  cars  because  it  takes  you  longer  to  get  some- 
where, and  that  as  we'll  never  be  able  to  own  an  auto, 
autos  are  nothing  to  us."  And  then  he  added,  "What  is 
going  to  become  of  our  children  in  this  country  ?  They 
will  never  belong  on  Grant  avenue,  where  the  Canadians 
are ;  they  will  always  belong  on  Fender  street." 

The  more  sophisticated  members  of  Vancouver's  China- 
town feel  this  isolation  quite  as  keenly  as  did  the  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  A  Canadian-born  Chinese  of  good  family 
who  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  great  eastern  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  returned  to  the  Pacific  coast 
with  about  the  same  feeling  that  the  educated  northern 
negro  would  have  if  in  order  to  be  with  his  family  he  were 
forced  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  South.  He  found  him- 
self suddenly  cut  off  from  anyone  except  his  own  people. 
The  experience  did  not  discourage  him  or  make  him  bitter; 
but  it  left  him  a  little  lonely.  "Vancouver  is  very  beauti- 
ful, isn't  it?"  he  remarked.  "I  love  it  here.  But  it  is 
rather  dull.  So  few  new  people  come  to  town,  or  one  does 
not  see  them,  and  one  cannot  visit  one's  few  friends  every 
day,  can  one?  I  think  if  I  had  the  ability,  I  could  be  the 
premier  of  Canada.  Look  at  Louis  Brandeis  in  the  United 
States  and  Lloyd  George  in  England.  However,  if  I  can- 
not be  very  famous,  I  prefer  to  be  very  obscure." 

The  reason  the  Chinese  ghetto  is  the  most  uncomfortable 
place  in  America  is  because  it  is  usually  so  small.  While 
New  York  city  has  more  Jews  than  all  of  Europe  except 
Russia,  and  Harlem  is  the  (Continued  on  page  221 ) 
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Mark  Ten  Sui,  a  Chinese  business  man  who  came  to  America  in  1872, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  the  first  iron  steamboat  to  cross  the  Pacific 


Five  Portraits  of  Orientals 
in  America 


By  WINOLD  REISS 


Seishi  Katsumi,  from  Qifu,  Japan 
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Wei  Lin,  from  Fukien,  China- 


Watanafci,  a  Japanese  painter  in  'New  York 


Mrs.  Tabusa,  from  Hiroshima,  Japan 


Two  Poems 

By  FLORA  BELLE  JAN 


Yell 


ow 


Yellow — gold,   glittering,  gleaming, 
Yellow — pollen  wafted  by  the  wind — 
Yellow — locks  that  hide  a  yellow  heart. 

I  was  born  at  the  Yellow  Palace — 
Yellow  robes  I   wore — 
The  gold  dragon  bore  us  malice — 
The  yellow  crest  in  shreds  he  tore. 

I  discovered  a  yellow  poppy, 
Tinted  like   my  skin — 
In  its  heart  I  saw  a  vision, 
Petals  folded  in. 

We  were  seeking  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
For  gold,  for  gold. 
In  his  hair,  in  his  smile   I   found  it — 
(Too    worthless   to   be   sold!) 

Yellow — pollen  wafted  by  the  wind — 
Yellow — a  wan  flower's  vision — 
Yellow — sunflowers  sighing  in  the  night. 


Please,  God- 

Please,  God,  will  you  create  a  soul 
Again  for  me? 

I  want  my  present  soul  to  mold — 
To  cease  to  be. 


My  soul  has  veins  that  hold  just  tears, 
And  when  released 

They  flood  my  eyes,  my  face,  my  hair, 
And  will  not  cease. 

I  want  a  soul  that  cannot  feel 
Nor  hate,  nor  love. 
Nor  sympathize  nor  want  to  steal 
The  things  of  love. 

My  ideal  soul  will  not  regret 
Nor  dream  nor  sigh. 
Then  disillusion  cannot  let 
The   tear  gates  fly. 

Please  God,  if  you  can't  make  that  soul, 
Don't  let  me  weep 
For  a  better  one;  just  take  this  soul, 
And  give  me  sleep. 


Three  Roads,  and  None  Easy 

An  American-Born  Japanese  Looks  at  Life 


By  KAZUO  KAWAI 


WAS  riding  in  a  Pullnam  car  last  winter, 
returning  home  to  Los  Angeles  from  a  visit 
in  the  East,  when  I  struck  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Negro  porter.  Seeing  that  I 
was  not  a  white  man,  but  a  Japanese,  he 
beckoned  me  to  come  into  his  inner  sanctuary 
by  the  wash-room  several  times  during  the  course  of  the 
long,  monotonous  journey;  and  there,  as  we  sat  secluded, 
the  Negro  whispered  to  me  stones  of  his  people. 

This  porter  was  an  intelligent  fellow,  a  college  student 
who  was  staying  out  of  school  that  one  year  to  make  some 
money  with  which  to  continue  his  studies;  and  he  seemed 
to  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  Among  the  many  things 
he  told  me,  he  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  difficulty 
which  his  people  were  experiencing  in  entering  into  suitable 
vocations.  "I  really  don't  know  why  I'm  going  to  college," 
he  confessed.  "Outside  of  a  few  professions  such  as  that  of 
a  physician  or  a  teacher  among  our  own  people,  there  is 
no  place  in  society  for  a  college-educated  Negro.  The 
Negro  is  looked  upon  as  a  servant,  and  the  white  man  will 
not  recognize  him  as  anything  else.  Why,  I  have  several 
friends  right  on  this  railroad  who  are  college  graduates  and 
now  are  working  as  Pullman  porters;  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  white  man  they  are  no  different  from  any  other  Negro 
porter."  That  statement  surprised  me  then,  and  I  thought 


proudly  to  myself:  "Thank  goodness,  we  Japanese  in 
America  are  not  like  the  Negroes.  We  are  not  a  servile 
people."  I  listened  to  the  porter's  story  with  a  detached, 
condescending  sympathy.  But  since  then  I  have  been 
thinking  and  observing,  and  recently,  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  have  come  across  incidents  which  are  forcing  me 
reluctantly  to  wonder  very  seriously  if  the  new  generation 
of  American-born  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  fac- 
ing the  same  problem  as  the  Negroes  in  finding  suitable 
vocations. 

A  few  months  ago  I  met  an  American-born  Japanese 
fellow  who  had  just  been  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
electrical  engineering  from  a  university  of  the  Middle  West. 
Every  other  member  of  his  class  had  been  offered  a  position 
before  graduation,  by  electrical  concerns  near  the  university, 
and  upon  graduation  they  had  stepped  right  into  their  pro- 
fessional field.  But  this  one  Japanese,  simply  because  ol 
his  race,  could  not  get  a  position.  He  had  drifted  to  Los 
Angeles,  still  seeking  work,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him 
was  that  he  had  finally  secured  a  minor  position  in  a  littl« 
third-rate  electrical  shop  in  Honolulu,  which  offered  prac- 
tically no  chance  for  advancement. 

I  know  of  another  American-born  Japanese  .vho  was 
graduated  after  specializing  in  foreign  trade  in  the  colleg* 
of  commerce  of  the  foremost  university  on  the  Pacific  coast 
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But  no  American  firm  would  employ  him  as  long  as  white 
applicants  were  available,  although  they  might  not  be  quite 
so  capable  as  he,  and  no  Japanese  firm  in  America  was  do- 
ing enough  business  to  need  a  specialist  in  foreign  trade, 
so  for  months  this  man  was  without  work.  Finally,  the 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  offices  of  the  T.  K.  K. 
Steamship  Lines  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a  position 
as  a  clerk  in  his  office,  at  seventy  dollars  a  month.  Cases 
like  these  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

THE  minor  positions  which  these  college  graduates  finally 
secured  would  not  be  so  bad  if  there  were  some  chance 
for  advancement,  for  young  graduates  must  all  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  But  there  is  very  little  chance  to 
rise,  for  the  Americans  make  no  distinction  between  the 
second  generation  Japanese  and  the  older  Japanese,  and  we 
are  all  treated  equally  badly.  It  is  impossible,  at  least  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  to  imagine  a  Japanese  in  any  high  posi- 
tion which  would  require  Americans  to  work  under  him. 
If,  in  order  to  avoid  troublesome  contact  with  American 
workers,  we  man  a  whole  industry  from  top  to  bottom 
with  Japanese,  as  we  have  tried  to  do  in  some  fields,  such 
as  farming,  fishing,  and  in  some  cases  the  hotel  and  res- 
taurant business,  the  cries  of  "yellow  peril"  and  "peaceful 
penetration"  are  immediately  raised,  and  august  state  legis- 
lators feel  it  their  duty  to  safeguard  the  commonwealth 
by  taking  drastic  steps  to  oust  us  from  our  business  by  legis- 
lative measures.  Or  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  businesses 
which  cater  to  only  the  Japanese  community,  we  are  ac- 
cused of  being  unassimilable  and  clannish,  an  undesirable 
element  in  American  society.  But  however  that  may  be, 
the  Japanese  community  here  in  America  is  too  small  to 
support  many  businesses  or  professions  by  itself. 

Our  community  is  not  self-sufficient.  We  can't  stand  off 
and  live  our  own  lives.  We've  got  to  find  a  place  in 
American  society  in  order  to  survive.  And  yet,  no  matter 
what  our  qualifications  may  be,  evidently  the  only  place 
where  we  are  wanted  is  in  positions  that  no  American 
would  care  to  fill — menial  positions  as  house-servants, 
gardeners,  vegetable  peddlers,  continually  "yes,  ma'am"-ing. 

So,  many  of  my  friends  are  giving  up  the  fight.  "Why 
get  an  education  ?"  they  say.  "Why  try  to  do  anything 
at  all?  Probably  we  were  meant  to  be  just  a  servile  class. 
We  can't  help  it,  so  let's  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain." 
These  constitute  the  new  shiftless,  pleasure-seeking  second- 
generation  element  in  the  heretofore  industrious,  thrifty  Jap- 
anese community.  The  nicer  individuals  who  accept  this 
defeatist  philosophy  are  a  little  more  subtle.  Instead  of 
trying  to  drown  out  their  unhappiness  with  mere  pleasure- 
seeking,  they  turn  to  the  church  and  religion  to  afford  them 
comfort  and  relief  from  their  economic  and  social  misery, 
and  they  hold  a  cheaply  optimistic,  goody-goody  idea  that 
if  they  stay  in  their  place,  work  hard  and  please  the  Amer- 
icans and  remain  happy  in  the  position  where  God  has  placed 
them,  surely  the  Christian  Americans,  out  of  the  generosity 
of  their  hearts,  will  throw  out  to  them  a  few  more  crumbs 
to  ease  their  condition.  Personally,  I  see  no  use  in  the 
cheap  optimism  of  that  type  of  religion  which  would  deaden 
the  ambitions  and  aspirations  of  those  who  suffer  from 
social  injustice,  so  as  to  make  them  contented  with  their  lot. 

I  was  urging  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  the  other  day 
to  go  on  to  college.  We  were  in  high  school  together,  and 
he  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his  outstanding  abilities. 
But  now  he  sees  no  use  in  continuing  his  studies.  His  atti- 


tude is— "What's  the  use  of  going  to  college?  I  have  a 
little  fruit-stand,  and  I  give  the  American  customers  the 
kind  of  service  they  want.  I  have  a  comfortable  income. 
I  am  happy.  But  you  go  on  to  college  and  get  a  lot  of 
theories  that  make  you  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
Japanese  here.  You  want  to  change  things.  But  just  the 
same,  after  graduation,  you  fellows  all  come  around  to  my 
fruit  store  begging  for  a  job."  And  what  he  said  is  appar- 
ently true.  But  if  we  are  merely  going  to  be  a  generation 
of  fruit-stand  keepers  we  are  not  going  to  be  of  much 
value  to  ourselves  as  a  people,  nor  to  the  American  com- 
munity. 

IF  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  get  into  suitable  vocations  here, 
why  don't  we  go  back  to  Japan  ?  we  are  frequently  asked. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  walking  across  the  Quad  on 
our  campus  with  an  American  classmate,  and  he  turned 
around  to  me  and  said:  "Gee!  you  fellows  are  lucky!  Look 
at  the  great  advantage  you  American-educated  fellows  have 
over  the  rest  of  your  people  when  you  go  back  to  the  old 
country."  I  suppose  his  attitude  reflects  that  of  most  Amer- 
icans. "Well,"  I  should  like  to  ask,  "what  do  you  mean 
by  going  back  to  our  old  country?  We've  never  been  there 
in  the  first  place."  Most  of  us  were  bom  here,  and  we 
know  no  other  country.  This  is  "our  old  country"  right 
here.  As  to  having  advantage  over  the  people  in  Japan,  we 
have  the  wonderful  advantage  of  being  quite  unable  to 
speak  their  language  or  read  their  papers,  of  being  totally 
ignorant  of  their  customs,  history,  or  traditions,  of  holding 
different  ideals,  of  thinking  in  different  ways.  Yes,  we  have 
as  much  advantage  over  the  people  in  Japan  as  a  deaf  mute 
has  over  a  man  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  An  Amer- 
ican would  have  an  infinitely  easier  time  in  Japan  than 
we  would,  for  they  would  excuse  a  foreigner  if  he  made 
mistakes,  but  we,  with  our  Japanese  names  and  faces,  would 
have  to  conform  to  their  rigid  standards  or  else  be  "queer." 
As  for  advantage  in  education,  with  some  of  the  universi- 
ties over  there  like  Imperial,  Waseda,  and  others  ranking 
with  the  leading  universities  of  the  world,  what  chance  have 
we  products  of  the  American  rah-rah  system  against  their 
mature  scholars?  The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have 
been  too  thoroughly  Americanized.  We  have  attended 
American  schools,  we  speak  English  exclusively,  we  know 
practically  nothing  of  Japan  except  what  an  average 
American  knows;  our  ideals,  customs,  mode  of  thinking, 
our  whole  psychology  is  American.  Although  physically 
we  are  Japanese,  culturally  we  are  Americans.  We  simply 
are  not  capable  of  fitting  into  Japanese  society,  so  we  are 
destined  to  remain  here. 

Yet,  placed  as  we  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea,  some  of  us  are  willing  even  to  take  the  chance  of 
going  to  Japan  to  seek  our  fortunes  there.  One  of  my 
friends,  a  chemist  by  training,  unable  to  find  a  position 
here  as  such,  is  soon  to  leave  to  try  his  luck  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  Japan.  Another,  a  girl  about  to  be  grad- 
uated from  the  university  after  specializing  in  secretarial 
training,  said  to  me:  "After  I  graduate,  what  can  I  do 
here?  No  American  firm  will  employ  me.  All  I  can  hope 
to  become  here  is  a  bookkeeper  in  one  of  the  little  Japanese 
dry  goods  stores  in  the  Little  Tokyo  section  of  Los  Angeles, 
or  else  be  a  stenographer  to  the  Japanese  lawyer  here." 
So  now  she  is  planning  to  go  to  Japan,  where  she  has  al- 
ready been  promised  a  position  in  a  large  shipping  concern. 

"If  I  should  get  married  over  there,"  she  confided  to  me 
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jokingly,  "there  is  nothing  to  preverit  me  from  getting  a 
prime  minister  for  my  husband ;  but  if  I  remain  here,  I 
can  marry  only  a  gardener,  or  a  cook,  or  at  best  a  small 
merchant;  or,  if  very  fortunate,  a  dentist  or  a  doctor." 
Among  my  friends,  I  know  two  other  American-born  Jap- 
anese girls  who  are  soon  going  to  Japan,  both  as  teachers 
of  English  in  the  schools  there.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  American-born  Japanese  are  going  to  Japan  and  are 
being  lost  to  America.  No  doubt  they  can  do  their  work 
properly  over  there,  but  I  am  wondering  what  satisfaction 
they  will  get,  living  alone  among  strangers  in  a  land  that 
is  entirely  foreign  to  them,  fighting  against  a  whole  social 
system  into  which  they  do  not  fit. 

But  others  of  our  group  intend  to  stay  here  and  see 
the  thing  through.  We  don't  intend  to  succumb  to  our 
environment.  We  believe  that  our  duty  is  to  stay  here 
and  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to  American  life  just 
as  other  national  groups  have  contributed  to  American  life 
in  the  past.  But  in  order  to  make  this  contribution  we 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  ourselves  normally. 
Our  immediate  outlook  is  of  course  very  dark.  But  our 
policy  is  to  get  the  best  education  we  can,  to  hold  to  the 
highest  ideals  we  know,  and  to  keep  ever  before  us  the 
vision  of  what  we  might  accomplish,  even  though  for  a 
while  we  cannot  find  vocations  befitting  our  abilities.  Then 
we  shall  be  so  dissatisfied  with  existing  conditions  that  we 
shall  be  working  continuously  to  change  them.  Only  by 
such  continuous  hammering  away  will  any  change  come 
about.  Of  course  it  is  going  to  be  hard  on  the  individual 
who  will  have  to  plug  away  at  an  inferior  position  when  he 
is  really  capable  of  something  better.  But  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  course  which  will  bring  any  ultimate  improvement. 
And  to  the  credit  of  the  American-born  Japanese,  many  of 
them  are  following  this  policy,  and  a  few  of  them  are  begin- 
ning to  find  their  proper  places  in  society. 

For  myself,  I  am  frankly  puzzled.  I  see  some  of  my 
friends  practically  admitting  defeat  and  settling  down  to 
a  life  of  docile  servitude.  I  see  others  of  my  friends  so  im- 
patient that  they  are  willing  to  take  the  desperate  gamble 


of  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  life  in  Japan.  And  I  see 
still  others  buckling  down  to  the  long  and  difficult  task  of 
trying  to  change  conditions.  None  of  the  three  ways  seems 
very  inviting  to  me,  but  I  suppose  that  my  sympathy  lies 
with  the  last  group. 

My  desire  is  to  choose  as  my  life  work  some  profession 
which  will  allow  me  to  utilize  my  peculiar  characteristic* 
as  a  member  of  the  second-generation  Japanese  in  America 
to  the  best  advantage  in  making  a  distinctive  contribution 
to  American  life.  In  a  general  sort  of  way,  I  believe  that 
I  have  found  such  a  life  work.  I  think  of  the  fact  of  race 
conflict,  of  the  white  and  the  colored  races  clashing  all  over 
the  world,  but  particularly  over  the  Pacific  Basin,  of  the 
occidental  culture  which  has  spread  and  expanded  ever 
westward,  and  the  oriental  culture  which  has  spread  east- 
ward until  both  have  half  encircled  the  globe  and  are  now 
meeting  across  the  Pacific  Basin,  of  the  challenge  which 
that  situation  offers  for  interpreters  who  can  bridge  the  gap. 
Then  I  think  of  myself,  culturally  a  child  of  the  Occident, 
understanding  the  Occident  as  my  very  own ;  but  still 
racially  a  child  of  the  Orient,  very  ignorant  of  the  Orient, 
to  be  sure,  but  so  constituted  that  with  proper  effort  I 
could  learn  more  of  the  Orient  than  could  full  Occidentals. 
Then  here  is  my  mission  in  life,  to  interpret  the  East  to 
the  West,  and  to  contribute  to  America  the  knowledge  ac- 
cruing from  a  proper  interpretation. 

To  prepare  myself  best,  I  am  studying  the  history  of 
the  Orient,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  If  I  can  learn  oriental 
history  and  can  teach  it  to  Americans,  I  believe  I  will  be 
rendering  some  service  to  America.  In  view  of  my  prep- 
aration, I  suppose  that  the  most  likely  thing  for  me  to  do 
is  to  become  an  instructor  in  oriental  history  in  some  Amer- 
ican university.  But  in  view  of  the  vocational  situation  of 
the  Japanese  in  America,  I  cannot  tell  how  I  shall  finally 
come  out.  In  the  end,  I  may  have  to  seek  out  my  college- 
despising  friend  and  beg  for  a  job  at  his  fruit-stand.  But 
in  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  like  at  least  trying  for 
the  biggest  thing  I  can  think  of  doing. 
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A  Chinese  Y.W.C.A.  worker 


A  Chinese  secretary 


A  Chinese  college  graduate 


ORIENTAL  PARENTAGE  IN  CALIFORNIA    By  CLARA  CAHILL  PARK 


Born  American,  But 


By  WILLIAM  C.  SMITH 


CHE  native-born  Chinese  and  Japanese  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  Americans  in  everything  but 
the  shape  of  their  lips,   their  almost  lidless 
eyes,    their    oriental    cheek    bones    and    the 
color  of  their  skins.     Many  of  them  are  not 
recognizably  Orientals;  in  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  Japanese-American  families  the  profile  and  the  shape 
of  the  mouth  seem  very  much  closer  to  the  American  type 
than    in   the   case  of   the  older   children,   and   some  of   the 
American-born    Chinese    boys    are    taken    for    Greeks    and 
Italians. 

Rut  these  slight  physical  markings  are  sufficient  tt)  throw 
these  young  Americans  into  a  distinct  caste.  One  of  the 
men  in  San  Francisco's  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a 
Japanese  schoolboy  working  in  his  home,  a  boy  who  has 
been  with  the  family  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  just 
entered  college.  "I  have  a  daughter,"  he  said,  "who  is 
about  the  same  age  as  Taro.  I  cannot  hope  that  she  will 
ever  marry  a  man  who  is  as  fine  in  every  way  as  this  Japanese 
boy  IN.  So  far  my  wife  and  I  have  not  encouraged  him  to 
go  out  with  American  girls,  but  now  that  he  is  in  college 
some  of  his  classmates  have  asked  him  to  go  to  their  affairs, 
and  my  wife  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  advise.  Suppose 
one  of  these  college  girls  took  a  great  liking  to  Taro,  what 
would  happen  then?" 

These  young  Americans  belong  to  no  fixed  pattern ;  they 
have  blossomed  into  a  great  profusion  of  varieties  in  the 
individualistic  American  air.  Some  of  them  are  athletes, 
some  are  long  men,  some  are  messiahs,  some  are  feminists, 
some  belong  to  those  standard  American  types,  the  sheik  and 
the  flapper.  In  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  oldest  China- 
tnwn  of  the  coast,  the  native-born  Chinese  already  control 
one  of  the  voting  districts  of  the  municipality.  But  what- 


ever their  variety,  most  of  these  people  are  making  the  dis- 
covery that  for  them  the  world  grows  constantly  smaller 
instead  of  larger.  They  are  people  of  three  fatherlands, 
one  America,  one  China  or  Japan,  and  the  last,  where  they 
find  themselves  grounded  as  in  an  inland  bay,  is  a  China- 
town or  a  Jap-town. 

Many  Chinese  and  Japanese  fathers  and  mothers,  realizing 
that  their  American  adventure  has  had  a  far  less  successful 
issue  than  they  hoped,  consider  the  alternatives  for  their 
children  of  remaining  here  or  living  in  the  Orient.  If 
American-born  Orientals  are  ever  to  become  acclimated  in 
the  Orient,  they  must  learn  not  only  the  language  but  the 
manners  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  generally  recognized 
now  by  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  that  for  this  the  language 
schools  here  are  inadequate,  and  that  the  wjsest  course  i» 
to  send  their  American-born  children  back  to  the  home 
country  for  a  couple  of  years  of  study.  This  results  in  a 
certain  amount  of  shuttling  back  and  forth  across  the  ocean 
on  the  part  of  the  American  generation. 

This  movement  is  stronger  among  the  Chinese  than 
among  the  Japanese.  Japan  is  too  small  to  support  any 
immigration  from  America.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  for 
any  American  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  social 
life  in  Japan  in  which  manner  and  reserve  play  so  significant 
a  role.  An  American  boy  of  Japanese  parentage  who  went 
to  Japan  with  a  visiting  baseball  team  sent  a  card  to  his 
high  school  teacher  in  which  he  sa:'d  tersely,  "The  customs 
and  manners  of  these  people  are  very  peculiar."  The  young 
Chinese  find  that  the  Chinese  Youth  Movement  has  made 
life  a  great  deal  freer  for  young  people  than  it  is  in  China- 
town, and  that  China  has  no  lack  of  western  movies,  dance- 
floors  and  eating-places.  Yet  for  them  too  the  choice  is 
difficult.  A  Chinese  editor  said : 
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I  have  a  family  of  five  children.  Although  my  children  can- 
not vote  I  teach  them  about  the  Canadian  government.  I  did 
not  intend  to  send  them  to  a  Chinese  school,  but  of  late  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  Suppose  sometime,  if  feeling  is  so  strong 
here,  they  will  not  be  able  to  stay  in  Canada  any  longer.  They 
will  be  cast  out.  Then  what  will  they  do?  They  can  change 
their  language  and  their  habits,  they  can  change  everything  but 
their  faces.  But  suppose  they  have  to  go  back  to  China?  They 
would  be  foreigners,  they  would  have  no  caste  at  all,  because 
they  did  not  know  the  language.  And  if  they  had  to  do  just 
common  factory  labor  here,  they  would  be  treated  like  the 
Negroes  down  South.  I  would  like  to  send  them  all  to  college, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  will  be  able  to  afford  it.  They  cannot  get 
factory  work  because  the  working  men  do  not  want  Chinese 
competition.  What  they  can  do  is  to  go  to  some  of  the  [Can- 
adian] provinces  further  east. 

While  to  the  oriental  parent  the  choice  seems  to  lie 
between  the  Orient  and  America,  to  their  children  the 
choice  seems  a  much  narrower  one.  A  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  Japanese  Association  of  the  United  States  to  the 
native-born  on  the  Pacific  Coast  showed  that  only  10  per 
cent  of  them  had  any  idea  of  going  back  to  Japan,  and 
that  this  10  per  cent  were  not  certain  that  they  really  wanted 
to  go.  The  native-born  boy  and  girl  realize  as  their  parents 
do  not  that  for  them  the  alternative  lies  between  America 
and  the  ghetto  life  of  one  of  the  oriental  quarters — ghettos 
so  small  as  to  be  almost  barren  of  stimulus. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  Native  Sons  Associations  in 
an  old  and  very  wealthy  Chinatown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
said,  "There  are  so  few  of  us  here  in  Chinatown  who  are 
young  or  who  have  the  same  ideas.  That  makes  life  rather 
monotonous,  because  after  all,  one  cannot  see  one's  few- 
friends  every  day." 

The  thrust  into  American  life  which  these  young  people 
make  by  preference  is  made  while  they  are  in  high  school  or 
college  and  so  comparatively  immature,  and  it  meets  stiff 
resistance.  In  Seattle  there  was  quite  a  stir  because  a 
Japanese  public  school  child  in  the  fourth  grade  had  taken 
the  part  of  George  Washington  in  a  school  play.  The 
reporters  would  like  to  have  made  the  teacher  responsible 
for  this  choice,  but  actually  it  was  the  little  boy's  classmates 
who  decided  that  he  should  play  the  role.  In  the  high 
schools  there  is  more  feeling.  Another  Seattle  boy  of 
Japanese  blood  who  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  high  school 
class  received  letters  which  warned  him  that  he  had  better 
decide  not  to  speak  on  commencement  night.  In  the  colleges 
distinctions  are  still  more  marked.  An  American  graduate 
of  Stanford  University  said,  after  several  years'  residence  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  "When  I  see  American  girls  dancing 
with  members  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  embassy  I  can't 
stand  it  or  understand  how  they  do  it." 

More  important  to  the  native-born  boys  and  girls  than 
the  snubs  in  school  are  those  they  receive  when  they  hunt  a 
job.  Even  those  who  have  special  training  find  that  it  is 
of  little  value.  One  young  man  who  specialized  in  en- 
gineering and  who  worked  at  it  for  a  number  of  years  gave 
up  finally  because  a  gang  of  railroad  laborers  would  not 
accept  him  as  a  boss.  He  is  now  an  official  in  a  Chinese 
organization.  Another  young  man  who  was  recently 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California,  and  who  had 
taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  chemistry,  found  that  he  co;ild 
get  no  position  in  which  he  could  use  his  technical  knowl- 
edge. After  doing  common  labor  for  a  while  in  a  factory, 
he  decided  to  go  into  business. 

Difficulties  come  also  from  the  parents.  In  the  smaller 
and  less  advanced  Chinatowns,  it  is  they  who  still  make  the 


marriage  arrangements,  so  that  American-born  girls  in  the 
polo  coats,  fox  furs  and  black  hats  that  they  affect  may  be 
bundled  off  on  liners  sailing  for  Canton,  while  American 
boys  who  have  acquired  the  Valentino  manner  are  married 
off  to  carefully  brought  up  girls  from  the  villages  of  Kwang 
Tung  province.  American-born  Chinese  have  great  ad- 
miration for  one  of  their  compatriots  in  China  who  went  on 
a  hunger  strike  rather  than  marry  a  man  whom  she  didn't 
love,  but  they  do  not  dare  to  show  such  open  disrespect  to 
their  parents  themselves. 

"These  American-born  Chinese,"  said  the  owner  of  tn 
Oregon  lumber  company,  "aren't  worth  a  damn."  Many 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Americans  probably  feel  this  way,  be- 
lieving that  the  second  generation  of  Orientals  are  not  going 
to  be  useful  to  them,  in  which  belief  they  are  quite  correct. 
In  the  questionnaire  sent  out  to  native-born  by  the  Japanese 
Association,  it  was  found  that  although  65  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  of  California  are  on  the  land,  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  Japanese  children  intend  to  stay  on  the  farms.  Not 
their  own  ambition  but  their  parents'  is  lifting  them  bodily 
out  of  the  laboring  classes.  In  Cumberland,  British  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  the  only  town  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  where  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  mining  under- 
ground, almost  none  of  the  second  generation  become  miners. 
They  are  sent  away  to  school  and  are  prepared  to  enter 
business  or  one  of  the  professions,  while  the  sons  of  the 
Canadian  miners  go  into  the  mines  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Part  of  the  objection  which  is  felt  about  the  second- 
generation  Orientals  is  due  to  their  manner.  The  Chinese- 
Americans  especially  are  candid,  cocksure  and  without  in- 
hibitions. The  reserve  which  their  parents  have  had  they 
have  shed  entirely.  The  native-born  Japanese  retain  a  little 
more  of  their  traditional  manner;  the  boys  are  respectful  in 
the  presence  of  older  people  and  the  girls  deliberately  keep 
to  a  certain  Japanese  formality  because  they  appreciate  its 
esthetic  value.  Native-born  Chinese  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  thirty  sometimes  make  this  same  deliberate  return 
to  Chinese  manners.  One  Chinese,  who  has  studied  at 
eastern  universities  and  is  often  taken  for  an  Italian,  said, 
"I  wish  I  weren't  so  excitable,  but  I  can't  help  it,  I'm 
born  that  way.  I  like  the  Chinese  way  of  being  very  calm 
and  never  showing  one's  feelings.  It  is  so  noble,  this  dignity 
and  calm."  In  choosing  between  American  and  oriental 
manners,  the  native-born  are  making  a  choice  between  the 
culture  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Their  double  life 
in  Chinatown  or  Jap-town  and  in  America  forces  the  choice 
upon  them  in  regard  not  only  to  manners,  but  to  every  kind 
of  conduct.  "When  I  gave  up  being  just  a  conservative 
Chinese  girl,"  said  a  recent  college  graduate,  "it  was  very 
confusing.  I  had  to  think  of  both  the  Chinese  and  the 
American  views  about  everything.  But  I  soon  found  that 
too  much  of  a  strain  and  I  gave  it  up.  Now  I  apply  both 
the  Chinese  and  the  American  views  only  to  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  happen  to  me." 

The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  Americans  have  their 
own  organizations — chiefly  the  Chinese  Native  Sons  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Japanese  American  Loyalty  League — in 
which  their  standards  of  conduct  and  public  policies  are 
being  formulated.  In  such  organizations  these  young 
people,  finding  that  they  get  little  real  understanding  from 
their  parents,  are  trying  at  least  to  understand  themselves 
and  to  face  the  problem  of  being  at  the  same  time  Americans 
and  a  caste  among  Americans. 


Social  Distance:  A  Measuring  Stick 

Gaging  Racial  Antipathies  on  the  Coast — and  Elsewhere 

By  EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 

"Keep  your  distance"  is  the  ancient  cry  of  distrust  and  fear.   Here  a  Calif ornian 
sociologist  takes  an  ingenious  scale  of  tests  for  measuring  the  distances  we  want 
our  fellow-men   to   keep — distances  which,   by   the  same    token,    keep    us   from 
understanding  them  or  being  understood  by  them. 


MAN'S  standing  is  one  of  his  most  precious 
possessions.  If  necessary  he  will  fight  to 
maintain  his  status— especially  if  he  has 
reached  it  through  years  of  struggle. 

But  standing  usually  includes  social  dist- 
ance. Distance  exists  between  the  man  who 
has  status  and  those  who  have  not  yet  "arrived,"  or  achieved. 
If  there  be  newcomers,  especially  from  another  race  as 
immigrants,  status  and  distance  are  everywhere  co-existent. 
If  these  newcomers  "move  into"  the  neighborhoods  or  as 
successful  competitors  into  the  occupations  of  the  "natives," 
then  the  latters'  status  is  invaded  and  social  distances  jump 
to  extreme  lengths. 

Like  all  pioneer  regions,  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  a 
land  of  individualists.  By  his  own  initiative  each  person 
has  striven  to  get  ahead.  Each  has  utilized  whatever  re- 
sources and  techniques  were  at  hand — without  ordinary 
regard  to  social  conventions,  social  status,  or  social  distances. 
Thus  the  oriental  laborer  was  indirectly  invited  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  could  work  well — and  cheap.  As  such 
he  was  "all  right"  as  long  as  he  stayed  "in  his  place,"  and 
did  not  usurp  in  any  way  the  white  man's  position  eco- 
nomically, politically,  or  socially. 

But  presently  one  group  of  Orientals,  the  Chinese  laborers, 
became  numerous  enough  to  attract  attention  to  themselves 
as  a  race.  American  labor  feared  their  competition  and  at 
once  felt  less  friendly  toward  them.  Social  distances  length- 
ened. Later,  the  Japanese  laborer  and  farmer  became 
numerous  enough  to  cause  the  white  farmer  (who  had  been 
a  leader  in  leasing  land  to  the  Japanese)  to  fear  that  the 
agricultural  districts  would  become  all  Japanese.  The 
movement  the  white  farmer  had  started  threatened  to  swamp 
him,  and  hence  he  grew  hostile.  Thus  the  lengthening  of 
social  distances  went  on. 

Other  well-meaning  people,  fearing  that  the  increase  of 
population  by  birth-rate  as  well  as  by  immigration  would 
lead  to  oriental  political  control,  joined  the  protest.  As 
shrewd  manipulators  of  the  populace,  politicians  led  in  the 
onslaught.  Chinese  or  Japanese  were  no  longer  regarded 
as  individuals  but  as  members  of  "undesirable  races."  Per- 
sonal relations  were  superseded  by  race  relations,  and  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese  individual  was  not  judged  according 
to  personal  worth  but  lumped  together  with  all  other  mem- 
bers of  his  race — and  scorned.  Attention  moved  away  from 
the  individual,  who  as  a  rule  had  been  envisaged  on  a 


friendly  basis,  to  the  group  or  race,  which  because  of  fear 
and  dislike  was  given  unfriendly  treatment. 

The  social  situation  had  been  reversed.  Instead  of  many 
social  contacts  occurring  between  Americans  and  Orientals 
on  personal  bases,  the  American's  tendency  was  to  draw 
back  and  to  cut  down  the  proportion  of  social  contacts 
between  friendly  individuals  of  the  two  racial  stocks.  In- 
discriminate treatment  of  Orientals,  particularly  the  Japan- 
ese, has  increased,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  a  correlative 
decrease  of  understanding  and  intimacy.  In  consequence, 
such  measures  as  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1924,  which  shocked 
the  friendship  of  Japan  for  the  United  States,  became  not 
only  possible  but  quite  natural. 

Today,  no  matter  how  worthy  an  oriental  immigrant  on 
the  Pacific  coast  may  be,  he  is  continually  in  danger  of  being 
embarrassed  and  of  being  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  wanted. 
The  Oriental  may  walk  into  an  American  barber  shop, 
and  be  met  with  "no  service."  If  he  insists,  he  may  be 
charged  $3.50  for  a  hair  cut — an  effective  lesson  in  creat- 
ing social  distance.  If  he  tries  to  better  his  housing  status, 
he  awakes  the  next  morning  to  find  a  sign  on  the  front 
lawn:  "Japs  not  wanted."  If  he  wishes  to  worship  God 
with  his  fellows  and  builds  a  Christian  church,  white  mem- 
bers of  even  the  same  Christian  denomination  may  organize 
against  him  and  threaten  him,  and  under  cover  of  darkness 
attempts  may  be  made  to  destroy  his  house  of  worship.  If 
his  son,  a  citizen  of  this  country  in  spirit  as  well  as  by 
law,  is  elected  a  student  body  president,  the  pupils  may 
return  to  school  the  next  day  and  demand  a  recall  simply 
because  their  parents  have  reacted  violently  against  the  idea, 
as  one  boy  put  it,  "of  having  a  Jap  for  president."  These 
illustrations,  drawn  from  the  data  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Race 
Relations  Survey,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  social 
distance. 

CAN  social  distance,  like  intelligence,  be  measured?  In 
one  of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the 
writer,  248  persons,  all  adult  educated  citizens  belonging 
chiefly  to  races  of  North  European  origin,  were  asked  to 
indicate  what  races  they  felt  the  most  antipathy  for.  In 
the  results  the  Turk  headed  "the  greatest  antipathy  for" 
column  with  119  persons  of  the  248  putting  him  at  the 
greatest  social  distance.  The  ten  races  put  "farthest  away" 
and  the  number  of  persons  so  voting  in  each  instance  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 
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Turk 

Negro 

Mulatto 

Japanese 

Hindu 
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119 

79 
75 
61 

44 


Jew    (German) 
Jew    (Russian) 
Mexican 
German 
Chinese 


42 
41 
41 
38 
30 


No  races  of  north  European  origin  appear  in  this  list 
(except  the  Germans — due  to  war  psychology),  which  is 
significant  when  it  is  considered  that  the  248  "judges"  were 
of  North  European  stock.  Note  that  the  Japanese  comes 
fourth;  the  Chinese,  tenth.  Moreover,  in  the  list  of  the 
races  toward  which  the  greatest  friendliness  was  felt,  the 
North  European  races  occupy  the  first  ten  places.  In  fact, 
no  antipathy  (and  no  social  distance)  was  expressed  by  a 
single  one  of  the  248  "judges"  for  the  following  six  groups: 
Canadian,  Danish,  Dutch,  French-Canadian,  Norwegian, 
and  Scottish. 

Further  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  an  attempt 
to  arrive  more  accurately  at  the  measurement  of  social 
distance.  Several  hundred  people  on  the  coast  were  asked 
to  rate  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Mexicans,  Armenians, 
and  thirty-five  other  races  according  to  the  primary  reactions 
that  they  experienced  toward  each  race.  For  example,  would 
they  willingly  intermarry  with  the  Japanese;  would  they 
like  to  have  Japanese  as  chums  in  their  fraternal  groups; 
would  they  like  to  have  Japanese  live  as  their  neighbors 
on  their  street;  would  they  like  to  have  Japanese  in  their 
occupation  (as  possible  competitors)  ;  in  this  country  as 
citizens ;  in  this  country  simply  as  visitors ;  or  would  they 
exclude  Japanese  from  the  country  altogether?  This  ar- 
rangement of  choices  is  one  of  decreasing  intimacy  and 
understanding — from  intermarriage  to  total  exclusion — as 
determined  by  fifty  judges. 

The  accompanying  chart  gives  the  arithmetic  means  of 
the  ratings  per  race  of  no  Americans.  It  will  be  seen, 
for  example,  that  the  Chinese  are  put  4.28  groups  away 
from  complete  intimacy  and  understanding,  and  that  the 
English  are  put  only  0.27  of  a  group  away.  In  the  first 
case,  therefore,  the  social  distance  index  is  4.28  as  compared 
with  0.27  in  the  second  instance. 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  are  admitted   to   1.38  groupings, 


The  measuring  stick  applied  by  Nordics:  how  no  Americans 
would  treat  twelve  kinds  of  aliens.  The  black  bar  indicates 
the  social  distance  before  contact  is  willingly  permitted  the 
race  in  question.  The  white  bar  represents  the  range  of 
social  contacts  permitted.  The  figures  measure  both,  in  terms 
of  ihe  units  of  lelationship  listed  across  the  top  of  the  chart. 


and  the  English  to  4.60  groupings.  Thus,  the  social  con- 
tact indices  are  1.38  and  4.60  for  the  Chinese  and  English 
respectively. 

The  Chinese,  thus,  are  doubly  handicapped  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  the  English.  They  are  not  only 
put  at  a  far  greater  social  distance,  but  at  this  distance  are- 
accorded  contacts  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  groups. 

WHEN  we  group  by  occupations  the  no  Americans 
whose  racial  reactions  are  reported  here,  we  find 
them  distributed  almost  equally  among  three  occupations  r 
business,  social  work,  and  teaching.  On  the  whole  the  busi- 
ness men  recorded  greater  social  distance  feelings  toward 
practically  all  races  than  did  social  workers,  and  would 
admit  them  to  a  somewhat  lesser  percentage  of  social  groups. 
Through  personal  interviews  with  the  members  of  the  two 
occupational  groups  the  fact  comes  out  that  since  the  first 
is  in  what  one  person  called  a  "getting"  occupation  and  the 
second  in  a  "giving"  occupation,  the  first,  or  business  men, 
contact  immigrants  at  lower  human  levels  than  do  social 
workers  and  hence  come  to  feel  less  friendly  toward  them. 
Although  further  data  are  necessary,  it  appears  rather 
clear  that  social  workers  put  the  various  races  "further 
away"  than  do  public  school  teachers.  Personal  interview- 
ing brings  out  the  fact  that  while  both  professions  are 
primarily  of  a  "giving"  nature,  the  members  of  the  first 
are  dealing  primarily  with  adults,  of  the  latter,  with  chil- 
dren; and  that  adults  are  "harder"  to  deal  with  than  chil- 
dren. Thus,  social  workers  make  their  racial  contacts  or> 
a  somewhat  less  pleasing  human  nature  level  than  do  teach- 
ers, and  hence  experience  greater  social  distance  feelings. 

THE  social  distances  at  which  Americans  put  immigrants, 
furthermore,  vary  not  only  with  the  occupations  of  the 
Americans  but  also  with  their  age  and  sex,  and  with  the 
section  of  the  United  States  in  which  they  live.  Moreover, 
the  American's  social  distance  reactions  may  vary  from  time 
to  time,  even  from  day  to  day.  These  changes  are  to  be 
expected;  they  occur  as  one's  experiences  with  the  mem- 
bers of  other  races  change. 

The  no  Americans  report  that  in  a  five  year  period 
they  have  undergone  changes  in  their  opinions  of  (and 
attitudes  toward)  immigrants.  The  following  table  gives 
a  record  of  these  changes  with  reference  to  sample  races. 

CHANCES  IN   OPINION   AND  DISTANCE    ( I IO  PERSONS)    IN   FIVE  YEARS 

Races  (samples)  More  Favorable  Less  Favorable  No  Change- 
Armenians  23  9  79 
Chinese  19  10  81 
Germans  6  34  70 
Hindus  3  ii  96 
Japanese  23  19  68 
Mexicans  15  22  73 
Scotch  o  o  1 10 
Turks  i  1 6  93 

The  relatively  large  figures  in  the  third  column  indicate 
that  changes  in  opinion  regarding  races  take  place  slowly — 
more  so  than  would  be  anticipated.  Through  personn? 
interviews  "no  changes"  are  the  result  either  of  no  racial 
contacts  and  experiences,  or  else  of  having  settled  convic- 
tions for  or  against  various  races.  In  the  latter  instance 
established  habitual  reactions  are  adamant  to  ordinary  racial 
experiences. 

The  "more  favorable"  changes,    (Continued  on  page  206) 


From  a  drawing  by  C.  Leroy  Baldridge 

NANKING 


The  West  in  the  East 

FOR  the  puzzled  Japanese  schoolboy,  or  the  perturbed 
California  land-owner,  the  problem  of  the  Oriental 
in  America  is  one  of  overwhelming  significance.  But 
in  the  larger  view  the  Orientals  who  have  penetrated  the 
western  lands  and  the  American  missionaries  and  oil-sales- 
men who  have  pushed  into  Asia  are  merely  the  fringe  of  new 
and  more  wholesale  contacts  in  the  shrinking  world.  The 
articles  which  follow  deal  with  those  larger  adjustments 
between  the  people  to  east  and  west  of  the  Pacific,  with 
the  changing  attitudes  of  the  Orientals  in  their  own  lands, 
with  the  cross  currents  of  politics  across  the  ocean  which 
are  both  emphasized  and  clarified  by  the  racial  clashes  in 
our  own  coast  states. 


Japanese  Students 
in  Japan 

Sketched  by  C.  LEROY  BALDRIDGE 


Student  fun  in  Kioto,  the  Paris  of  Japan 


A  student 


Western  ideas  and  rod- 
ical  movements  have  in- 
fluenced this  boy 


A  girl  student  at  a  finishing  school 


A  public  school  girl 


Western  Windows  to  the  East 


By  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 


CHE  American   Pacific  Coast  is  the  window 
through   which    one   world   looks   out   upon 
another.     And  on  what  we  have  eyes  to  see 
through  that  window,  rests  the  future  of  the 
human  race. 
Before   the  literal   window  where   this   is 
written    stretches    a   panorama    rivalled    in    beauty   by   few 
scenes  on  earth,   and  comparable  in   significance  only  with 
that  other  where — 

The  mountains   look   on   Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea. 

It  is  the  view  from  the  Berkeley  hills,  looking  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  Here  is  visibly  the  final  portal  of  the 
white  man's  world ;  the  entrance  doorway  to  the  storied 
East.  It  is  the  goal  of  all  the  ages.  Out  of  the  East 
and  the  past  our  eldest  fathers  came,  driven  by  an  ever- 
westward  urge.  Celt  and  Teuton,  Roman,  Hellene  and 
Slav,  they  flowed  in  successive  waves  across  Europe,  and 
their  descendants  braved  the  Atlantic,  conquered  the  wilder- 
ness, crossed  mountains  and  plains,  and  finally  at  the  Golden 
Gate  reached  the  end  of  the  journey  which  is  the  story  of 
our  race.  Beyond  is  again  East,  and  another  world  which, 
except  as  visitors,  we  can  never  penetrate.  The  Gate  marks 
the  end  in  time  of  the  oldest  fact  in  history,  and  the  bound- 
ary in  space  between  two  worlds.  Around  it  centers  the 
whole  problem  of  the  future.  Through  it  shall  flow  the 
commerce  of  goods  and  of  ideas,  and  at  it  shall  stop — or 
shall  not  stop — the  migrations  of  peoples.  Surely  no  other 
spot  on  earth  so  opens  to  the  imagination  all  that  man  is, 
and  was,  and  shall  be;  the  story  of  his  conquest  of  the 
planet ;  the  challenge  of  his  conquest  of  himself.  What  Mar- 
athon is — looking  backward,  the  Gate  is — looking  forward 

The  ancient  world  faced  inward,  like  a  Greek  house,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  modern  European  world  has  faced 
outward,  on  the  Atlantic.  America  has  looked  about,  on  its 
continental  domain.  Meantime,  half  the  human  race  was 
living,  across  the  Pacific,  as  it  were  on  another  planet.  The 
relative  separateness  of  those  two  worlds  has  conditioned  all 
the  past ;  their  contact,  on  a  globe  shrunk  too  small  to  hold 
them  longer  apart,  is  the  condition  of  all  the  future. 

A^L  this  is  academically  familiar  to  everybody.  But  in 
the  West  it  has  always  had  also  the  vividness  of  per- 
sonal experience.  No  Californian  has  ever  been  able  to 
forget  that  the  Orient  was  just  the  other  side  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  that  it  might  easily  come  as  an  overwhelming 
flood  this  side.  The  pioneers  of  1849  found  some  Chinese 
already  on  the  ground,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  mines, 
and  of  work  in  the  new  mining  communities,  soon  attracted 
many  more.  There  were  325  Chinese  immigrants  in  1849; 
450  in  1850;  2,700  in  1851,  nearly  all  contract  laborers, 
and  a  whole  flood  of  18,400  in  1852.  There  was  much 
opposition  to  permitting  them  to  work  in  the  mines,  and 
some  agitation  to  exclude  them  altogether.  In  the  earliest 
years  the  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  was  largely  a  part 


of  the  general  opposition  to  all  foreigners,  but  by  1860  it 
became  a  fear  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  on  account  of  their 
low  standard  of  living  and  the  realization  that  there  were 
unlimited  hordes  of  them  in  their  own  country.  In  1862 
Governor  Leland  Stanford  took  strong  ground  in  his  in- 
augural message  against  "Asia,  with  her  numberless  mil- 
lions," which  "sends  to  our  shores  the  dregs  of  her  popula- 
tion." 

Soon  afterward,  however,  Stanford  himself  was  im- 
porting these  Chinese  by  the  thousands  to  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  transcontinental  railway.  On  its  com- 
pletion they  were  discharged  into  the  general  labor  market, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  opening  of  transportation  low- 
ered wages  and  prices.  Followed  Denis  Kearney's  "sand 
lot"  agitation  of  the  'jo's,  and  finally,  in  1882,  the  Ex- 
clusion Act.  Since  then,  hostility  to  the  remaining  Chinese 
has  gradually  lessened,  and  the  few  now  left  are  decidedly 
popular. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  law  of  Japan  permitting 
the  emigration  of  its  people  followed  almost  immediately  on 
the  law  of  America  forbidding  the  immigration  of  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  passed  in  1882  and  the  Jap- 
anese emigration  law  in  1885.  By  1890  there  were  some 
2,000  Japanese  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  2,000  a 
year  came  until  1900,  when  12,626,  mostly  from  Hawaii, 
suddenly  arrived.  In  the  next  six  years  some  75,000  came, 
nearly  half  of  them  from  Hawaii.  Then  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  checked  the  direct  migration  of  laborers,  but  did 
not  prevent  the  coming  of  large  numbers  of  women  to  be 
their  wives  and  the  consequent  birth  of  a  new  population  of 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  race.  A  more  serious  Jap- 
anese problem  had  taken  the  place  of  the  disappearing 
Chinese  one. 

The  pressure  for  legal  and  other  discriminations  against 
the  Japanese  has  been  more  persistent  and  determined,  if  less 
excited,  than  ever  against  the  Chinese.  Beginning  with 
1900,  "nuisance  laws"  were  proposed  in  almost  every  Cali- 
fornia legislature,  accompanied,  usually,  by  a  much  more 
intelligent  alien  land  law.  Successive  Presidents  intervened 
from  Washington  against  the  nuisance  laws,  and  when  these 
were  dropped,  the  agitators  lost  interest  in  the  alien  land 
law.  Roosevelt  practically  threatened  war  on  California, 
in  language  so  reckless  that  his  California  friends,  in  after 
years,  avoided  embarrassing  him  by  mentioning  it.  How- 
ever, California  gave  him,  at  the  next  election,  the  largest 
majoiity  it  had  ever  given  any  candidate  for  any  office,  and 
he,  educated  by  the  experience,  negotiated  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  which  ended  the  wholesale  immigration  of  labor- 
ing men.  Finally  President  Wilson,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  term,  supplemented  the  usual  intervention  by  sending  in 
person  his  secretary  of  state.  Bryan,  in  opposing  both  the 
nuisance  and  the  alien  land  bills,  aroused  such  reaction  that 
the  alien  land  bill,  which  had  been  moribund  in  its  dis- 
criminatory features,  was  made  n  administration  policy  by 
Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  and  passed  overwhelmingly. 
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Since  then  the  people,  by  direct  vote,  have  strengthened  the 
measure  so  as  to  prohibit  the  leasing  as  well  as  the  owner- 
ship of  land  by  "aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship,"  and  to 
prevent  evasion  by  the  subterfuge  of  guardianship  of  estates 
ostensibly  owned  by  American-born  Japanese  children. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  this  development,  Eastern  sym- 
pathy was  generally  not  with  California.  The  potential 
menace  was  not  realized,  and  on  its  immediate  aspects  the 
problem  of  a  hundred  thousand  aliens  of  an  equal  race 
seemed  too  absurdly  small — as  compared  with  the  already 
existing  race  problem  of  ten  million  Negroes — to  permit  a 
single  state  to  risk  the  peace  of  the  nation  on  it.  Gradually, 
national  sentiment  changed,  culminating  finally  in  the  pres- 
ent immigration  law  by  which  for  the  first  time  the  Japan- 
ese are  included  in  the  general  Asiatic  ban. 

California,  in  this  respect,  has  been  merely  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  a  policy  adopted  by  every  state  in- 
habited by  a  predominantly  European  population  around  the 
whole  rim  of  the  Pacific.  Oregon  and  Washington,  whose 
oriental  population  is  actually  small,  but  whose  people  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  potentialities  of  its  increase,  have 
also  adopted  discriminatory  laws,  and  have  joined  California 
in  leadership  of  the  movement  for  a  national  exclusion  pol- 
icy. British  Columbia  has  had  its  own  anti-oriental  policy, 
and  has  practically  made  a  similar  policy  by  the  Dominion 
its  price  for  the  continued  union  of  Canada.  Canadian  law 
excludes  Chinese,  and  saves  Japanese  sensibilities  by  a 
Gentlemen's  Agreement  which  amounts  practically  to  the 
same  thing.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  laws  which 
are  non-discriminatory  on  paper,  but  amount  in  administra- 
tion to  a  complete  exclusion  of  oriental  immigration.  The 
Spanish-speaking  states  of  America  are  not  of  predominantly 
European  population,  but  even  they,  wherever  the  problem 
becomes  practical,  tend  to  welcome  European  and  to  dis- 
courage or  reject  Asiatic  immigration.  Whatever  the  truth 
or  the  right  of  the  matter  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  what 
the  European  peoples  around  the  Pacific  unanimously  think 
of  it.  They  regard  their  borders  as  a  racial  frontier,  which 
they  are  determined  to  maintain  inviolate. 

BECAUSE  discriminations  based  on  physical  race  touch 
human  pride  at  its  most  sensitive  point,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  protest  that  these  exclusions  are  based  on  eco- 
nomic and  not  on  racial  grounds.  In  part,  this  is  true.  All 
the  pressure  for  migration  from  the  Orient  is  economic. 
The  oriental  peoples  do  not  come  to  us  because  they  like 
Xis.  but  because  their  lands  are  crowded  and  ours  have  room ; 
because  we  are  rich  and  they  are  poor.  We,  in  turn,  ob- 
ject to  them  because  their  standard  of  living  is  low;  be- 
cause they  can  overwork  and  underlive  us,  and  by  that 
defeat  us  in  economic  competition.  The  workingmen  ob- 
jected to  the  Chinese,  and  then  to  the  Japanese,  when  they 
were  competitors.  The  small  farmers  objected  when  the 
Japanese  began  buying  land.  The  large  landowners,  who 
want  cheap  and  docile  labor,  do  not  object  even  now,  but 
would  prefer  Chinese  to  -Japanese.  The  merchants'  ob- 
jection was  that  "they  send  their  money  home."  Now  that 
the  alien  land  laws  are  driving  the  Japanese  back  to  the 
cities,  the. workingmen  talk  of  relaxing  those  laws.  Where- 
ever  in  the  world  there  is  an  oriental  working  population, 
there  is  no  room  for  a  white  one.  And  even  where  orientals 
are  fewer,  they  monopolize  whatever  occupations  they  enter. 
No  one  else  can  compete  with  them.  All  these  motives  are 
expressly  economic.  And  economic  causes  doubtless  also 


underlie    much    of    the    feeling   which    is    more   consciously 
racial. 

Hut  there  is  also  an  impulse  which  is  more  than  economic, 
and  is  expressly  and  biologically  racial.  Not  in  all  the  oc- 
cupations into  which  Asiatics  go  do  they  displace  workers  of 
European  race.  In  California  the  Chinese  largely  did  work 
which  there  were  no  white  workers  to  do,  and  the  Japan- 
ese have  improved  lands  which  we  left  waste,  and  developed 
products  which  we  overlooked.  There  is  no  economic  con- 
flict here,  but  there  is  still  hostility.  Into  the  places  vacat- 
ed by  departing  Orientals  now  flow,  not  Americans,  but 
Mexicans.  Nobody  objects,  because  nobody  else  wants  those 
jobs.  Tropical  Australia  is  retarded  in  its  development  be- 
cause it  needs  labor  which  British  immigrants  will  not  do; 
yet  it  refuses,  on  racial  grounds  alone  and  to  its  economic 
loss,  to  admit  Chinese  immigrants  eager  to  do  it.  When 
Japanese  move  into  a  city  neighborhood,  in  California, 
Americans  move  out,  not  because  there  is  any  economic 
competition,  but  because  they  will  not  live  where  persons 
of  a  different  physical  race  live.  American  farmers  sell  out, 
when  Japanese  buy  their  neighbors'  farms,  because  they 
will  not  have  their  children  in  a  school  where  the  other 
children  are  mostly  Japanese.  There  is  nothing  else  against 
these  children.  They  are  just  as  bright  as  American  chil- 
dren, speak  as  good  English,  and  have  the  same  manner* 
and  impulses ;  they  are  American  citizens ;  and  of  course 
there  is  nothing  economic  in  which  to  compete.  It  is  sheer 
racial  caste.  But  it  makes  the  American  farmer  move  out, 
even  at  an  economic  loss. 

"Temporary  prejudice,  based  on  ignorance,"  the  idealists 
say.  But  is  that  all?  Consider  what  would  happen  if  this 
situation,  now  confessedly  within  manageable  limits,  were 
allowed  to  increase  by  any  extended  mass  migration.  Un- 
limited immigration  would,  of  course,  simply  annex  our 
western  states  to  the  Orient.  Just  the  annual  increase  in 
Japan's  population,  exported  to  California,  would  in  five 
years  duplicate  the  present  white  population.  One  per  cent 
of  China  would  swamp  the  western  half  of  America.  And 
neither  of  these  quantities  would  be  sufficient  to  affect  the 
situation  in  the  oriental  homelands  at  all.  The  resultant 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  would  leave  the  remaining  pop- 
ulation unchanged.  The  Orient  is  a  limitless  human  ocean. 
No  pumping  process  could  change  its  level ;  but  it  might 
easily  flood  the  lands  on  which  it  was  discharged. 

Of  course,  no  one  proposes  this.  The  age  of  mass  migra- 
tions is  over.  The  discovery  of  America  extended  it  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  but  now  we  have  again  reached  the  point  of 
static  distribution  of  the  main  populations.  Geographically, 
there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  The  problems  of 
overpopulation  must  henceforward  be  solved  by  other  means 
than  wholesale  emigration.  America  has  now  adopted  this 
policy  towards  Europe,  and  even  if  there  were  no  discrimi- 
nation against  Asia,  similar  drastic  limitations  would  still 
apply  there.  Emigration  to  America  can  never  again  solve 
any  major  problem  of  either  Europe  or  Asia. 

WHY,  then,  discriminate?  Some  of  the  temporary 
reasons  are  economic,  but  the  only  permanent  one 
is  racial.  If  we  were  to  continue  to  admit  Asiatic  immi- 
grants in  even  such  numbers  as  we  can  readily  and  per- 
manently accept  from  Europe,  there  would  grow  up  among 
us  still  another  large  group  distinguished  from  the  main 
body  of  the  population  by  the  hereditary  and  ineffaceable 
marks  of  physical  race.  And  that,  ultimately,  would  mean 
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either  amalgamation  by  general  intermarriage,  or  else  its 
prevention  by  the  social  curse  of  caste.  Even  the  present 
small  group  promises  its  difficulties,  but,  if  it  remains  small, 
we  can  live  with  its  problem  whether  we  solve  it  right  or 
wrong,  or  not  at  all.  Its  cruelties  will  be  individual,  and 
its  social  consequences  limited.  If  we  allowed  it  to  grow 
large  enough  to  be  serious,  our  whole  history  teaches  that 
we  would  solve  it  wrong. 

We  have  learned  our  racial  lesson  in  a  bad  school.  Amer- 
icans have  had  to  deal  with  t\vo  races,  both  at  the  extreme 
of  physical  and  cultural  difference.  After  three  centuries 
of  that  contact,  the  Indian  is  dead  and  the  Negro,  first  a 
slave,  is  now  a  caste.  Like  most  humans,  we  are  mentally 
laz\ ',  and  think  with  our  memories.  We  would  therefore 
tend,  automatically,  to  use  these  ready-made  methods  on  the 
new  problem  of  a  proud  and  equal  race,  to  which  they  do  not 
apply  at  all.  In  the  first  generation  there  is  little  difficulty. 
We  do  not  now  apply  the  caste  line  to  the  educated  minor- 
ity of  these  races,  and  it  is  not  noticed  as  to  the  others  be- 
cause it  corresponds  to  a  cultural  line  also,  which  both  sides 
recognize.  But  that  cultural  line  will  disappear,  most  of 
it  in  one  generation  and  all  of  it  in  two.  The  grandchildren 
of  these  Orientals  will  be,  in  every  spiritual  and  cultural 
respect,  exactly  as  American  as  the  descendants  of  the  May- 
flower. Every  difference  will  have  gone  except  the  physical 
one.  Rut  that,  being  hereditary,  will  last  forever,  unless 
obliterated  by  general  intermarriage.  In  that  case,  it  would 
make  a  new  race,  neither  European  nor  Asiatic.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  physical,  in  its  relation  to  this  problem,  is 
more  important  than  the  spiritual  or  cultural.  It  alone 
is  permanent. 

The  result  would  be  to  draw  a  caste  line  right  down 
the  middle  of  western  American  life.  And  that  is  a  curse 
which  we  ought  not  to  hand  down  to  future  generations  of 
American  citizens  by  admitting  now  the  ancestors  who  would 
bequeath  it  to  them.  We  have  enough  of  caste  already. 
It  has  made  a  farce  of  democratic  institutions  and  obstructed 
social  and  economic  progress  in  one  of  the  fairest  sections 
of  our  country.  Caste  means  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the 
individual  and  stagnation  to  society.  Yet,  throughout  the 
world,  wherever  two  races  have  lived  long  together  with- 
out amalgamating  physically,  caste  has  been  the  result.  On 
the  two  sides  of  an  international  line,  the  rivalry  of  races 
makes  for  human  progress.  But  across  a  caste  line,  within 
the  nation,  it  makes  for  immobility.  And,  under  our  in- 
stitutions, it  makes  for  political  confusion,  also.  Democratic 
institutions  may  be  conceivable  which  could  operate  on  a 
basis  of  race  and  caste  groups,  but  we  have  not  devised  them. 
Eastern  Europe,  despairing  of  the  solution,  is  escaping  it 
by  wholesale  and  murderous  deportations,  to  undo  the  inter- 
minglings  of  past  migrations  and  homogenize  national  pop- 
ulations. The  only  right  way  to  meet  such  a  problem  is 
to  stop  it  before  it  begins.  We  shall  probably  blunder  for- 
ever, in  a  hopeless,  aimless  series  of  errors,  with  the  race 
and  caste  problem  we  already  have.  We  owe  it  to  a  prouder 
race  not  to  involve  it  in  that  confusion. 

What  happens  when  two  such  irreconcilable  problems  im- 
pinge is  demonstrated  in  Kenya,  in  East  Africa.  There  the 
European  population  had  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  cer- 
tain caste  lines  on  the  Negroes.  A  large  immigration  nad 
also  come  from  India,  of  people  who  were  under  hard 
enough  caste  disabilities  in  their  own  country,  but  who  were 
not  willing  to  submit  to  the  imputations  of  Negro  caste. 
Neither  would  the  whites  have  cared  to  impose  these  lines 


on  the  Indians,  if  they  had  been  alone.  But  they  did  not 
dare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Negro,  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  Indian.  And  the  repercussion  of  this  injustice  shakes 
India,  and  threatens  the  stability  of  the  British  Empire. 

THE  alternative  to  caste  is  racial  amalgamation.  Whether 
the  product  of  that  would  be  better  or  worse  than  its 
ancestral  races  the  biologists  are  still  undetermined.  Sup- 
pose, as  is  quite  possible,  that  the  final  answer  should  be 
that  it  would  be  better.  To  the  instinct  of  our  people,  this 
would  have  exactly  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  They  re- 
gard race  mixture  as  a  sort  of  interracial  adultery.  The  his- 
toric purpose  of  the  laws  against  individual  adultery  is  not 
so  much  to  protect  morals  as  to  guarantee  to  each  man  that 
his  children  are  his  own.  Now,  just  as  a  matter  of  man- 
breeding,  it  could  be  demonstrated  in  most  cases  that  better 
offspring  could  have  resulted  from  a  more  selected  sire.  No- 
body denies  that,  as  a  general  proposition.  But  any  attempt 
to  put  it  into  practice  in  a  particular  family  is  liable  to  result 
in  immediate  manslaughter.  So  with  any  scientific  demon- 
stration that  a  mixed  race  might  be  better  than  our  own. 
We  would  not  trouble  to  argue  the  case.  We  would  merely 
meet  any  effort  to  put  it  into  general  practice  by  fighting. 
So  long  as  that  instinct  exists — and  it  will  outlast  this 
generation  and  the  next,  which  are  the  only  ones  over  which 
we  have  jurisdiction — the  answer  to  race  migration  is  caste, 
with  all  its  consequences,  political,  social,  economic  and  per- 
sonal, and  with  all  its  menace  to  the  peace  of  nations.  And 
all  the  frontier  peoples  of  the  Pacific  feel  that  they  are  the 
outposts  of  the  white  man's  world,  to  protect  it  from  the 
intrusion  of  this  evil.  Unless  the  racial  frontier  is  drawn 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  there  is  nowhere  else  to  draw 
it  horizontally.  It  would  be  drawn,  instead,  vertically  down 
the  middle  of  our  institutions,  to  rend  them  into  segments 
with  which  the  world  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  deal. 

THIS  is  the  situation  looking  outward,  from  our  side  of 
the  window.  But  that  window  will  be  useless  unless  we 
use  it  to  perceive  that  there  is  also  another  side,  looking  in. 

Just  across  the  narrowing  ocean  stream  on  which  that 
window  looks  dwells  half  the  human  race.  It  includes  a 
group  of  related  civilizations  which  early  reached  a  high 
culmination  and  then  for  ages  stood  still.  Meantime  we 
went  forward,  then  backward,  and  then,  in  the  past  few 
centuries,  forward  again  with  an  increasing  speed  which,  in 
the  two  newest  generations,  has  passed  all  bounds.  The  two 
worlds  were  isolated.  We  forgot  them  and  they  ignored  us. 
Our  generation  broke  that  isolation  and  the  coming  genera- 
tion must  reap  the  consequences  of  that  break.  WTe  stand 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

First  came  Japan.  In  seventy-five  years — and  most  of  it 
in  fifty  years — Japan  had  to  catch  up  with  all  we  had  done 
in  five  centuries  and  also  to  keep  up  with  the  headlong  speed 
with  which  the  momentum  of  those  centuries  was  hurling 
us  through  these  fifty  years.  And  Japan  did  it !  Once  before, 
in  its  earlier  history,  Japan  had  leaped  from  barbarism  to 
Chinese  culture  in  a  single  generation.  Now,  in  another 
leap,  it  passed  in  one  lifetime  from  medieval  feudalism  to 
become  one  of  the  most  modern  of  the  five  Great  Powers 
of  the  twentieth  century  world.  No  other  such  dizzy  progress 
is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  peoples. 

China's  turn  came  next.  Just  now,  th,e  political  situa- 
tion seems  one  of  hopeless  chaos,  without  even  the  moral 
standard  among  leaders  (Continued  on  page  210) 


The  Last  of  the  Magic  Isles 

By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

Going  west  to  the  East,  the  first  stopping  place  beyond  the  Golden  Gate  is 
Hawaii.  The  genial  journalist  of  Emporia  went  there  last  summer  to  attend 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  of  which  President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of 
Stanford  Unversity  was  president.  What  he  found  there  may  or  may  not  be 
lacy  foam  on  the  crest  of  heaving  breakers,  but  it  is  at  least  a  part  of  the  Pacific 

picture  that  gladdens  the  eye 

flowing  lava  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  fields, 
work  her  enchantment  by  incantations  and  stop  the  flow 
of  the  lava  as  it  reached  her  feet ! 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  ceremony  was  staged  upon  the 
brim  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea  that  just  could  not  have 
happened,  but  it  did.  For  a  year  and  more  the  volcano  had 
been  inactive.  The  natives  dread  inaction  on  the  part  of 
their  volcanoes.  So  do  the  owners  of  excursion  boats,  and 
the  hotel  keepers  of  the  islands.  The  scientists  also  like  to 
see  the  volcanoes  releasing  their  bile ;  they  vaguely  believe 
that  a  healthy  volcanic  eruption  helps  to  prevent  earth- 
quakes. Science  often  follows  the  hunch  of  primitive  man, 
profitably.  But  the  hotel  men  and  boat  owners  had  more 
definite  reasons  for  desiring  activity  in  the  crater.  It  is 
"scenic"  and  profitable.  Anyway,  the  hotel  keepers  and 
boat  owners  cooperated  with  the  natives — all  good  Chris- 
tians so  far  as  that  goes — and  after  much  advertising  in  the 
Honolulu  papers  led  an  ancient  Hawaiian  pagan  priest  to 
the  crater's  rim  to  exorcise  Madam  Pelee,  the  goddess  of 
the  Volcano.  Two  thousand  people,  attracted  by  the  ad- 
vertising, and  patronizing  the  excursion  boats  and  hotels, 
gathered  on  the  rim. 

There  was  an  ancient  hula  dance  by  the  pretty  native 
women,  and  after  a  prayer  by  a  native  Christian  minister, 
the  old  priest  of  the  forgotten  gods  mounted  the  platform 
upon  the  crater's  rim.  The  two  thousand  tourists  stood 
giggling  but  awestruck.  Even  if  the  old  priest  did  wear 
Christian  trousers,  he  was  challenging  the  unknown.  He 
carried  mystic  bundles  and  a  strange  bottle  of  white,  power- 
ful medicine.  Native  princesses  in  yellow  mantles  faked 
from  each  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  gathered  about  the 
platform  upon  the  rim.  The  low  incantation  of  the  old 
man  began.  He  held  aloft  his  mystic  bundle  and  his  strange 
white  medicine,  when  Z-U-M — W-O-WIE,  an  awful  roar 
was  heard,  followed  by  a  cry  of  Christian  consternation 
and  the  rush  of  a  panic.  A  hundred  thousand  tons  of  cold 
lava  from  another  eruption  caved  in,  fell  down  to  the  crater, 
created  terrible  clouds  of  dust,  while  the  giggling  tourists, 
in  terror,  trampled  over  themselves  rushing  out  of  the 
lava  field  onto  the  firm  earth.  The  skedaddling  Christians 
would  have  said  the  thing  could  not  happen ;  but  there  it 
was ;  a  coincidence  of  course — but  interesting. 

THE    members    of    the    Institute    of    Pacific    Relations 
witnessed  another  occurrence  in  what  might  be  called 
reverse   English.     Theirs   was   a   peaceful    and    harmonious 


®ITH  one  exception,   all  over  the  world  the 
so-called  race  problem  is  acute.    Everywhere 
into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  northern 
ruling  race  of  today,  the  black  shoe-button 
eyes   of    the   brown,    black    and    the   yellow 
men    of   the   earth    and    their    mulattos    are 
looking  with  suspicion  and   rage  and  bitterness.    They  are 
accusing   eyes,   these   black   eyes   of    the    dark-skinned    men. 
Something  we  northwesterners  are  doing  angers  the  people 
of   the   South   and    East.    Our   politics,   our   business,   our 
religion   all   are   tinctured   with    this   deep   vexation   which 
glows  in  the  dark  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  the 
Near  East.    What  is  it?    No  one  knows  exactly.    England 
is  meeting  it  in  Egypt  and  in  India.    France  is  meeting  it 
in  Africa.    America  is  meeting  it  in  Mexico  and  again  in 
the  Philippines.    And  surely  it  bodes  no  good  for  civiliza- 
tion as  it  is  now  organized  on  this  planet. 

The  one  place  where  that  injustice  does  not  glare  in  the 
black  eyes  at  the  blue  is  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii. 

HAWAII  is  the  only  place  in  America  where  the  things 
that  can't  happen  do.  It  is  America's  trick  territory. 
When  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  met  in  Honolulu 
last  summer,  men  said : 

"Well  here  comes  trouble.  You  cannot  get  two  hundred 
men  and  women  from  all  over  the  Pacific  together — Ameri- 
cans, Japanese,  Britishers  of  various  sorts,  as  say  New 
Zealanders  who  are  a  shade  pink,  Canadians  who  are  deeply 
conservative,  and  Australians  who  are  IOO  per  cent  white, 
along  with  Chinese  who  have  Bitter  Burning  Wrongs,  and 
Koreans  who  have  Gaping  Wounds  of  Oppression,  and 
Filipinos  who  also  have  their  Grievances — you  cannot  get 
this  group  together  without  a  fight." 

Yet,  after  two  weeks  of  frank  conferences,  two  and 
three  times  a  day,  the  Institute  ended  in  a  love  feast.  The 
thing  that  could  not  happen  happened.  Hawaii  is  the  last 
of  the  magic  worlds  where  they  rub  the  wishing  ring  and 
get  their  heart's  desires. 

The  appearance  of  the  white  race  upon  the  islands  has 
not  broken  the  sorcerer's  charm.  At  the  Volcano  House 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  watching  the  dancers  at  the  even- 
ing hop,  a  most  sophisticated  performance,  flashy  with  Tux 
and  gorgeous  gowns,  you  will  meet  an  old  timer  who  tells 
you  that  he  stood  beside  the  Hawaiian  priestess  fifty  years 
ago — a  large  fat  lady  of  color  who  had  to  be  brought  to 
the  scene  on  a  litter,  and  saw  her  throw  a  pig  into  the 
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gathering  even  if  it  was  conscientiously  candid.  And  one 
day  a  ship  in  the  Pacific  picked  on  its  aerial  this  choice 
bit  of  faking: 

"The  following  is  the  speech  of  Kenzo  Takayanagi,  pro- 
fessor of  College  of  Law,  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  Japan, 
which  caused  the  riot  in  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  in 
which  the  American  delegates  attacked  the  Japanese  and 
Professor  Takayanagi  was  carried  bleeding  from  the  room." 

It  could  have  happened,  by  all  the  rules  of  yellow 
journalism,  but  it  didn't.  Nothing  happened  at  the  Institute. 

And  that  was  the  strange  and  pleasant  thing  about  the 
Institute.  The  first  thing  the  members  of  the  Institute 
decided  upon  when  they  met  was  to  pass  no  resolutions, 
to  submit  no  findings  of  opinion,  to  stand  for  no  position 
upon  anything.  Their  theory  was  that  if  ever  a  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  Institute,  the  next  meeting  would  be 
crowded  with  crank  propagandists,  hurrying  across  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Pacific  loaded  to  the  gills  with  canned 
resolutions  to  submit.  The  next  Institute  would  be  crowded 
with  orators  and  spellbinders  urging  resolutions,  rather  than 
be  filled  with  earnest,  honest  ladies  and  gentlemen  seeking 
information  and  not  opinion.  And  of  all  the  curious  things 
that  have  happened  in  Hawaii,  that  Institute  last  summer 
was  unique.  It  did  not  appeal  to  publicity  because  in  a 
time  of  bandits,  bluster  and  bloodshed  on  the  first  page  of 
the  newspapers,  the  Institute  offered  no  possible  approach 
to  manslaughter.  Imagine  a  group  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  men  and  women,  gathered  from  all 
around  the  Pacific — white,  brown,  yellow  and  the  mauve 
tints.  Anywhere  else  in  the  world  such  a  group  would 
represent  somebody,  but  in  Honolulu  they  didn't.  They 
represented  themselves.  So  there  was  frank  talk.  The 
Chinese  told  the  white  man  and  the  Japanese  what  the 
Chinese  thought  of  extraterritoriality  and  the  partition  of 
China.  The  Japanese  told  the  world  of  their  aspirations 
politically,  industrially,  artistically  and  commercially.  The 
Americans  told  the  brown  and  yellow  people  that  our  doors 
were  closed,  nailed  up  and  everlastingly  sealed  against  im- 
migration from  races  with  lower  standards  of  living.  And 
then,  by  way  of  having  a  friend  break  the  news,  the  New 
Zealanders  and  Australians  told  America  that  if  there  is 
any  problem  of  the  Pacific,  America  is  the  problem  of  the 
Pacific.  The  news  was  disconcerting.  It  seems  that  the 
brown  and  the  yellow  and  the  white  folks  in  the  Pacific 
do  not  care  for  American  swank.  They  don't  like  the 
way  we  play  Providence  to  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
the  inferior  races.  But  because  Honolulu  is  a  place  wherein 
the  impossible  happens,  we  American  members  of  the 
Institute  learned  something  of  America's  true  .place  in  the 
universe.  We  are  regarded  as  a  benevolent  pest,  and  some- 
times not  too  obviously  benevolent. 

Of  course  the  thing  which  interested  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  was  fundamentally  the  race  problem. 
There  were  hours  of  candid  talk  about  the  race  problem 
in  the  Institute  in  which  all  the  races  participated.  It 
simmered  down  to  a  discussion  of  economic  standards.  The 
social  end  of  it,  the  "Do  you  want  your  daughter  to  marry 
a  Chinaman?"  phase  vanished  early,  somewhat  because 
there  were  so  many  high  caste  Japanese  and  Chinese  present 
who  had  the  same  compunctions  against  their  daughters 
marrying  beneath  their  station?-  in  the  White  Race!  But 
generally  because  it  became  obvious  that  race  antipathies 


are  for  the  most  part  economic;  the  fear  of  the  lower 
standards  of  living  of  the  yellow  and  brown  races  affecting 
by  competition  the  economic  status  of  those  near  the  bread 
line  in  the  white  race. 

This  discussion  was  going  at  full  tilt  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  on  that  day,  out  of  a  graceful  appreciation  of  the 
British  and  Americans,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  suggested 
a  half  holiday.  Some  of  the  delegates  went  over  to  the 
other  islands,  and  there,  particularly  on  the  Island  ot 
Hawaii  in  the  town  of  Hilo,  they  saw  the  most  interesting 
practical  demonstration  of  the  race  problem  as  it  works  in 
a  white  man's  country  near  the  tropics. 

CONSIDER  the  town  of  Hilo,  eleven  thousand  people, 
mostly  Asiatic.  Only  a  few  white  faces  adorn  the 
streets.  The  main  street  is  like  Commercial  Street  in 
Emporia,  a  town  of  twelve  thousand,  good,  substantial, 
two  and  three  story  brick  buildings  bordering  a  brick  paved 
thoroughfare.  And  in  the  stores,  kept  largely  by  Asiatics. 
is  all  the  merchandise  of  the  American  continent  retailed 
at  continental  prices.  Everything  advertised  in  the  magazine^ 
is  in  Hilo,  and  the  Asiatic  population,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Koreans,  Filipinos  and  Hawaiians,  are  buying  those  Ameri- 
can goods  and  thereby  setting  up  the  externals  of  an 
American  civilization.  In  the  Boston  Store  where  the  pretty 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hawaiian  and  half-caste  clerks  will  show 
their  customers  the  same  kind  of  American  ready-to-wear 
dresses  that  the  white  aristocracy  wears  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  the  proprietor's  name  under  the  sign 
looks  like  a  laundry  ticket.  One  price  prevailed  in  the  town 
and  you  might  as  well  try  to  jew  a  clerk  in  Marshall  Field's, 
or  Tiffany's,  as  to  try  to  jew  the  Asiatic  clerks  in  Hilo. 

It  took  three  days  for  our  Asiatic  citizens  in  Hilo  to 
vent  their  patriotism  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  three  days  of 
gorgeous  parades,  dances,  regattas,  races,  base-ball  games, 
concerts,  feasts  and  continuous  festivities  from  morning 
until  late  at  night.  During  the  first  gala  day,  the  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hilo  contributed  the  fire  works. 
The  literary  exercises  were  in  charge  of  the  American 
Legion.  On  the  second  day  the  native  sons  of  Hilo  joined 
the  IOO  per  cent  American  parade  with  scarcely  a  white 
face  in  the  long  line  of  motor  cars  that  passed  down  the 
main  street  of  the  town;  native  Hawaiians,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Koreans  and  men  of  many  mixed  bloods,  proud 
of  their  100  per  cent  American  heritage!  It  would  be  good 
to  see  that  parade  march  down  the  street  of  many  a  southern 
and  western  city  on  the  mainland  proud  of  its  100  per  cent 
heritage — with  all  the  shades  of  the  racial  rainbow  in  their 
faces!  How  would  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  laugh  off  that 
parade?  And  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  marriages  are  across  race  lines.  There 
they  were,  these  Asiatics,  under  the  benevolent  control  of 
a  white  Caucasian  population,  scarcely  15  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

At  night  there  was  a  lantern  parade  of  Chinese,  in  which 
the  American  Legion  paraded  beside  the  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Elks,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  native  sons 
of  Hilo,  all  100  per  cent  Americans  and  90  per  cent  colored 
in  some  way  or  another  with  the  somber  blood  of  the 
Pacific.  Later  at  night  a  beautifully  lighted  sampan  parade 
swirled  around  the  Bay  of  Hilo  like  a  great  glowing  colored 
dragon,  celebrating  in  its  gorgeous  oriental  way  the  glorious 
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spirit  of  '76  and  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  Hawaiians,  always  mindful  of  the  principles  of 
democracy,  released  their  patriotic  fervor  by  giving  a 
"Grand  Luau,"  a  native  feast  in  which  there  were  pigs 
barbecued  in  pits,  fish  baked  in  the  leaves  of  tropical  trees, 
chicken  cooked  in  cocoanut  oil,  yams  baked  in  the  earth, 
poi  in  great  bowls  full,  and  not  a  knife  or  fork  or  spoon 
at  the  feast.  All  hands,  white,  yellow  and  brown,  dipped 
in  and  enjoyed  life,  while  they  were  twisting  the  British 
lion's  tail  just  as  they  were  doing  all  over  the  mainland 
on  the  glorious  Fourth,  rejoicing  at  the  deeds  of  Wash- 
ington, the  aspirations  of  Jefferson,  and  the  achievements  of 
our  Constitution. 

Of  course  this  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  lighted  sampans, 
the  green  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree  woven  into  hats  upon 
the  un-Nordic  heads  of  the  100  per  cent  American  Native 
sons  of  Hilo,  the  "Grand  Luau"  where  the  white  man 
poked  his  finger  in  the  poi  alongside  the  ringed,  spotted, 
streaked  and  striped,  doesn't  solve  the  race  problem  in  the 
world.  But  these  things  do  show  how  peacefully  the  races 
can  get  along  living  together  when  there  is  no  economic 
friction.  The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  the  academic 
shades  of  Punuhau  in  Honolulu  was  tackling  a  problem  in 
theory  which  Hilo  was  tackling  in  practise.  The  shiny 
brass  and  red  fire  wagons  from  the  city  fire  department  at 
Hilo  following  the  Hawaii  County  Band  down  the  main 
street  of  the  town  leading  the  parade  of  three  thousand 
"native  sons  of  Hilo"  did  offer  a  spectacle  which  might  be 
called  Exhibit  A  in  the  race  problem  as  it  is  worked  out 
under  the  control  of  a  benevolent  white  oligarchy. 

"rTT'HE  benevolent  white  oligarchy"  is  the  re-agent 
I  which  produces  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  Hawaii. 
There  is  no  friction  in  the  race  problem  because  most  of  the 
whites  are  not  in  competition  with  the  races  from  Asia  who 
live  upon  the  lower  standard.  The  white  man,  speaking 
broadly  and  allowing  for  several  thousand  exceptions,  is 
of  the  ruling  and  governing  class  in  Hawaii.  Whatever 
form  of  political  government  may  be,  it  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites;  the  Hawaiians  take  the  secondary 
political  places  on  the  Island  without  seeming  to  have 
serious  ambitions  for  major  jobs.  The  actual  government 
of  Hawaii  is  in  the  hands  of  a  white  industrial  and  financial 
oligarchy.  Again  speaking  broadly  and  allowing  for  many 
exceptions,  this  oligarchy  is  the  second  and  third  generation 
from  the  missionaries  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  who  came  to  Hawaii  out  of  New  England. 
Generally  they  brought  with  them  two  important  pieces  of 
baggage:  first,  the  Congregational  theology,  a  rather  broad 
concept  of  God  as  the  impersonal  governing  principle  of 
the  universe,  and  second,  a  taste  for  property  which  even 
missionary  zeal  could  not  breed  out  of  their  children.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  the  old  missionaries  of  the  1820*8, 
'30*8,  '40*5  and  'so's  came  without  purse  or  script  and 
were  consecrated  souls.  They  acquired  no  property.  This 
world's  goods  did  not  interest  them — but  their  children 
were  Yankees.  With  commendable  eagle  eye  for  the  main 
chance,  these  children  acquired  the  arable  land  in  the  Islands, 
and  their  grandchildren  and  their  great  grandchildren  estab- 
lished the  sugar  plantations,  erected  the  sugar  mills,  planted 
the  pineapple  fields,  built  the  great  canneries,  the  hotels, 
the  public  utilities,  the  wharves,  the  boats  to  the  mainland. 


The  commerce  of  the  Island  is  theirs.  Of  course,  the  years 
brought  a  few  newcomers  and  if  they  were  thriftv  and 
honest,  the  newcomers  have  thrived. 

But  the  big  important  distinctive  thing  which  the  ruling 
oligarchy  has  done  is  to  maintain  Christian  ideals  in  the 
Island.  It  is  a  benevolent  oligarchy,  one  of  the  few  in  the 
world.  And  by  benevolent  one  does  not  mean  that  these 
commercial  captains  of  the  Island  go  around  piously  doing 
good  works.  More  or  less  their  piety  is  submerged,  but  in 
spite  of  its  submersion  their  good  works  are  greatly  in 
evidence  as  enlightened  self  interest.  They  have  restraints 
and  restrictions,  these  oligarchs,  in  handling  the  business  of 
the  Island.  Everywhere  one  sees  welfare  work,  clinics, 
hospitals,  playgrounds,  schools — multitudes  of  schools — and 
excellent  school  laws  admirably  enforced  even  for  the 
poorest  coolie  children  on  the  Island. 

So  an  odd  thing  has  happened,  a  grotesque  thing  which 
must  make  our  English  cousins  in  the  colonizing  business 
smile  wisely.  \o  benevolent  despot  is  your  English  colon- 
izer. He  is  more  patriotic  than  benevolent.  He  is  coloniz- 
ing for  the  glory  of  England  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Africa. 
He  is  after  cheap  labor  to  produce  dividends  for  English 
share-holders.  He  knows  that  when  the  native  goes  to 
school,  the  native  is  hard  to  exploit.  Hence  the  British  are 
not  so  excited  about  schools  in  their  dependencies  as  the 
Americans  are.  But  these  benevolent,  Congregational  rulers 
have  allowed  their  altruism  to  affect  their  profits.  As  one 
racial  group  after  another  has  come  to  the  Island  as  coolies 
— the  Chinese,  the  Koreans,  the  Japanese,  and  now  last  of 
all  the  Filipinos — the  welfare  work  which  these  benevolent 
oligarchs  have  instituted,  the  schools,  the  clinics,  the 
hospitals,  the  playgrounds,  the  employment  agencies,  the 
churches,  the  fair  trading  at  the  company  stores,  the  ideal 
of  a  decent,  minimum  wage,  have  taken  one  group  after 
another  out  of  the  coolie  class  into  a  trading  class!  The 
thing  that  has  happened  in  Honolulu  to  the  Asiatics  is 
comparable  with  what  happened  in  Boston  to  the  Irish. 
Coming  as  common  laborers  they  have  become,  first,  skilled 
laborers,  then  merchants,  and  their  children  are  going  into 
the  professions.  And  the  fact  that  a  fourth  of  the  mar- 
riages on  the  Island  are  across  race  lines  indicates  how 
much  self-respect  these  benevolent  oligarchs  have  uncon- 
sciously injected  by  their  institutions  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  these  who  were  brought  to  the  Island  in  another 
day  and  generation  as  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water. 

AND  now  this  picture  must  have  a  quick  shading  down. 
Thewhite  men  in  Hawaii  are  not  mushy  idealists.  They 
would  break  a  strike  as  ruthlessly  as  Judge  Gary.  Organized 
labor  has  small  toe-hold  in  the  Island.  Agitators  there  are 
too,  among  the  Japanese,  but  many  races  and  many  tongues 
among  the  actual  laboring  classes  make  the  agitator's  work 
difficult,  and  naturally  the  oligarchy  is  happy  about  it. 
Now  lest  this  qualifying  stroke  may  seem  too  harsh,  it  must 
be  added  again  immediately  that  in  few  places  in  the  world 
has  the  ruling  class  such  an  intelligent,  scientifically  con- 
scious view  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  capital  as  the 
ruling  group  in  Hawaii. 

It  may  be  well  to  be  concrete.  Sugar  is  the  important 
staple  of  the  Island.  Sugar  is  supposed  to  require  coolie 
labor.  The  unskilled  labor  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  the 
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Island  of  Hawaii,  for  instance,  receives  according  to  recent 
reports  an  average  of  something  over  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day.  with  no  seasonal  labor,  a  six  day  week  the  year 
around,  plus  a  small  bonus  for  a  certain  number  of  days  of 
consecutive  labor  and  a  larger  one  for  profit-sharing  when 
sugar  is  high  enough.  In  addition  to  this,  the  laborer 
has  a  house  and  a  garden  patch  for  his  family  where  he 
may  raise  vegetables,  keep  a  cow,  a  pig  and  chickens.  It  is 
marvelous  to  note  how  many  garages  there  are  on  the  little 
house  and  garden  plots  of  the  Island  laborers.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  who  are  a 
generation  or  two  ahead  of  the  Filipinos.  The  children 
of  these  Japanese  and  Chinese  plantation  laborers  are  kept 
in  school  until  their  mid-teens.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  the 
children,  go  to  the  splendid  high  schools  which  are  scattered 
through  the  towns  in  the  plantation  area.  Good  roads 
connect  the  plantations  with  these  high  school  towns. 

The  Hawaiian,  who  has  no  great  taste  or  talent  for 
work,  is  a  garage  man,  a  truck  driver,  a  business  man,  but 
his  daughter  does  a  great  service  to  the  Island.  She  has 
no  race  antipathies  but  marries  where  she  listeth,  and  the 
Hawaiian  blood  gives  a  sturdy,  upstanding,  physical  char- 
acteristic to  the  native  children  which  seems  biologically  to 
breed  both  races  up  rather  than  down.  And  the  daughters 
of  these  various  crosses  between  the  Asiatic  and  Hawaiian 
are  most  beautiful  children,  also  quick  and  intelligent.  They 
make  good  clerks,  first  rate  industrial  workers  in  the 
canneries  and  factories,  and,  best  of  all,  faithful  wives  and 
careful  mothers.  What  they  would  make  under  the  domina- 
tion of  a  cruel,  tyrannical  governing  white  race  is  doubtful — 
but  possibly  socially  wasteful !  Yet,  under  the  oligarchy 
of  the  Island,  there  is  a  constantly  rising  stream  of  Asiatic 
blood  crossed  variously  with  Hawaiian,  Caucasian  and  blood 
from  other  islands  which  is  producing  a  most  interesting 
civilization:  American  in  all  its  outer  phases,  English- 
speaking  and  English-thinking,  a  civilization  which  seems 
to  fit  into  American  ideals  in  such  of  its  simpler  forms  as 
the  people  of  these  alien  bloods  have  occasion  to  touch. 

Restricted  Asiatic  immigration,  of  course,  keeps  back  the 
current  of  Asiatic  ideals.  The  second  generation  of  Asiatics 
who  are  born  on  the  Island  and  go  through  the  common 
schools  keep  their  contact  with  the  older  civilization  only 
through  their  parents.  The  leading  Japanese  language 
newspaper  in  Hawaii  prints  its  first  page  in  English  and 
prints  the  comics  that  are  smeared  through  the  other  seven 
pages,  Mutt  and  Jeff,  Min  and  Andy,  Gus  and  Skeezics, 
Jiggs  and  Maggie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. — all  in  English.  Some 
of  the  more  important  advertising  is  in  English ;  the  special 
-sales  at  the  dry  goods  stores,  the  reduced  prices,  the  used 
•cars,  are  often  printed  in  English.  The  editor  of  the  paper, 
•of  course,  is  keen  to  keep  the  Japanese  overtime  language 
•schools  in  the  Island.  If  they  are  not  continued  he  will  lose 
'his  circulation  in  a  few  years.  But  at  any  rate  he  will  be 
compelled  soon  to  add  another  English  page,  and  .in  ten 
years  half  of  his  paper  will  be  printed  in  English  and  half 
in  Japanese  for  the  older  people  only.  The  Island  swarms 
•with  baseball.  Inter-island  teams,  intra-city  teams  spring 
up  on  every  vacant  lot.  The  benevolent  oligarchy  provides 
many  open  spaces  for  games.  Baseball,  football  and  water 
sports  engage  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  young  adult 
population  of  the  Island,  yet  no  Asiatic  word  has  filtered 
•into  the  baseball  slang.  It  is  all  English.  The  postal 


authorities  will  declare  that  the  love  letters  of  the  young 
Asiatics  are  written  in  English.  Girls  and  boys  in  their 
teens  and  twenties  cannot  write  fluently  the  language  of 
their  fathers.  They  speak  it  familiarly  but  only  with  the 
limited  vocabulary  of  the  home.  The  language  of  business 
and  commerce,  the  language  of  sport  and  the  language  of 
love,  our  three  greatest  human  interests,  is  the  English 
language  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  "Americanization" 
the  oligarchs  have  achieved  for  the  Asiatic  races  with  their 
benevolent  despotism. 

IT  was  under  the  benignant  smile  of  this  very  oligarchy 
that  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  met.  Day  by 
day,  for  two  weeks,  two  hundred  people  gathered  from  all 
over  the  Pacific,  no  one  hampered  by  official  or  class  rep- 
resentation, blurted  out  all  that  was  in  their  hearts ;  not 
in  wrath  but  most  politely,  and  withal  most  candidly.  And 
the  upshot  of  it  all  was  this:  that  capitalism  as  it  has  de- 
veloped modern  civilization  during  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  turned  eastward,  is  invading  China,  Asia 
and  India.  This  means  that  industry,  the  installation  of 
large  machines  in  great  industrial  plants,  is  replacing  the 
household  arts,  that  from  time  immemorial  have  interested 
and  somewhat  maintained  the  yellow  races  and  the  brown. 

It  is  a  new  impulse  in  the  East,  this  industry  under 
capitalism.  It  requires  other  virtues  from  those  which  have 
been  instilled  by  the  civilization  upon  which  the  East  is 
builded.  A  more  or  less  acute  and  highly  practical  sense 
of  the  rights  of  others  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  a 
thriving  industry  under  capitalism.  Altruism  has  not  as 
deeply  permeated  the  East  as  it  has  the  West.  Brown  and 
yellow  men  are  not  their  brother's  keepers.  Social  and 
industrial  justice,  to  those  who  cannot  of  their  own  strength 
wrest  it  from  their  fellows,  are  not  upon  the  whole  approved 
in  the  cosmos  of  the  East.  Hence  there  are  ancient  cruelties 
facing  stirring  conflicts  all  over  the  East.  Out  of  those 
cruelties  and  conflicts  come  the  new  problems  of  Asia  and 
the  Islands ;  problems  which  disrupted  the  factory  towns 
of  Great  Britain  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  shook  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  industrial  problems, 
matters  of  wages,  working  conditions,  hours,  tenure  of  job, 
and  the  whole  procession  of  differences  between  man  and 
master  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  put  upon  a  just  and 
humane  basis  if  industry  under  capitalism  is  in  the  long 
run  profitable.  All  over  the  East,  in  India,  in  China,  and 
to  an  extent  in  Japan,  the  capital  from  the  western  world 
is  coming,  bringing  in  huge  machines,  mostly  made  in  the 
Occident.  This  capital  is,  of  course,  greedy  for  the  profits 
that  come  by  manning  those  machines  with  cheap  labor, 
shipping  the  products  of  the  machines  out  into  the  world 
to  compete  with  products  of  machines  manned  by  labor 
employed  by  other  capital  affected  with  a  sense  of  altruism, 
a  western  sense  of  decency,  a  Christian  sense  of  justice. 

This,  fundamentally,  is  what  the  members  of  the  Institute 
discussed,  and  sooner  or  later  all  subjects  led  into  the  big 
question:  What  must  capital  out  of  the  West  do  with 
coolie  labor  when  capital  goes  East?  The  Institute  early 
realized  that  it  must  pass  no  resolutions,  express  no  epinions, 
but  merely  report  the  facts.  But  the  facts,  floods  of  facts, 
poured  into  the  meetings  from  a  score  of  different  angles, 
and  from  the  lips  of  many  races.  The  facts  all  fitted  into 
one  pattern,  the  jumbled  pattern  (Continued  on  page  212) 
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A  '  radical  student"  in 
Shanghai 


A  classical  scholar,  formerly  governor  ]of 
a  province 


A  middle  class  girl 


A  river  boatman 


A  farmer  sketched  on  the 
Qreat  Wall 


Peasant  mother  and  baby 

wearing   the   tiger  cap   to 

keep  away  bad  spirits 


Looking  at  America— in  China 


By  LEWIS  STILES  GANNETT 


— CANTON 
N   vain   I   tried   to  draw 

Chang     Kai     Shek     out 

with    questions.       After 

an  hour,   discouraged,   I 

rose     to      leave.       The 

Canton  general  started 
cross-examining  me.  "What  do  you 
think  of  America's  Pacific  policy?"  he 
began.  I  told  him.  He  asked  more 
questions,  and  more.  Finally  this  young 
general  who  drills  his  troops  in  the 
socialist  principles  of  Sun  Yat  Sen,  and 
with  his  student-army  had  s\vept  clean 
the  province  of  Kwangtung,  leaned  for- 
ward and  said: 

"I  see  that  you  are  sincere.  You  can 
see  few  people  and  they  do  not  like  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  But  I  will  talk  to 
you  as  to  a  Chinese.  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  will  not  hear  from  others : 
thinking  men  in  China  hate  America  Chang  Kai  Shek, 
more  than  they  hate  Japan."  with  the  face 

I  must  have  gasped.   Chang  Kai  Shek 
explained : 

"Japan  talks  to  us  in  ultimatums ;  she  says  frankly  that 
she  wants  special  privileges — extraterritoriality,  tariff  con- 
trol— in  China.  We  understand  that  and  know  how  to 
meet  it.  The  Americans  come  to  us  with  smiling  faces  and 
friendly  talk;  but  in  the  end  your  government  acts  just 
like  the  Japanese.  And  we,  disarmed  by  your  fair  words,  do 
not  know  how  to  meet  such  insincerity. 

"That  is  what  is  behind  the  anti-Christian  movement  in 
China.  Your  missionaries  write  'charity'  over  their  doors, 
and  I  do  not  deny  that  many  of  them  are  good  men  who  do 
good  work ;  but  in  the  end  they  make  it  easier  for  American 
policy  to  follow  that  of  the  other  imperialist  Powers.  So, 
because  we  have  been  deceived  by  your  sympathetic  talk,  we 
end  by  hating  you  most. 

"Why  cannot  America  act  independently?  Why  does  she 
preach  fine  sermons,  but  in  the  end  tag  along  with  the 
others?  Why  can  she  not,  like  Russia,  prove  her  friendli- 
ness by  acts?"  (Soviet  Russia,  it  will  be  recalled,  won  her 
present  influence  in  China  by  her  sweeping  denunciation  of 
all  the  "unequal  treaties.") 

From  the  general's  house  I  went  to  the  Nanti  Club. 
Over  the  chopsticks  and  rice-bowls  I  repeated  what  Chang 
Kai  Shek  had  said.  They  listened  gravely  but  made  no 
comment.  I  asked  if  they  thought  most  Chinese  agreed 
with  the  general.  The  commissioner  of  public  health,  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  University;  the  commissioner  of  public 
works,  a  graduate  of  Purdue ;  the  comptroller  of  the  city 
of  Canton,  a  graduate  of  Columbia;  and  the  commissioner 
of  foreign  affairs,  a  graduate  of  Hongkong  University, 
hastily  arose  and  departed.  Only  C.  C.  Wu,  the  mayor, 
who  went  to  high  school  in  Atlantic  City  and  did  his 


the  Canton  general 
of  an  apostle 


university  work  in  England  (he  is  a 
son  of  Wu  Ting  Fang)  expressed  him- 
self. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "that 
China  has  suffered  as  much  from 
America's  fair  words  as  from  Japan's 
ultimatums."  And  he  cited  Secretary 
Knox's  proposal  to  neutralize  the 
Manchurian  railroads,  which  hastened 
the  Russo-Japanese  agreement  to  divide 
Manchuria  between  them.  That, 
he  said,  was  one  of  a  series  of  occa- 
sions upon  which  China  had  :uffered 
by  pinning  too  much  faith  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  words  of  a  Chinese 
banker  who  had  been  my  classmate  in 
America.  "Honestly,"  he  said,  "we  are 
not  anti-foreign  when  we  are  over  there 
studying.  But  we  come  back  here,  and 
we  cannot  help  it." 

Decidedly,  these  Chinese  do  not  see  us 
as  we  see  ourselves.  Why  should  they? 
When  the  British  troops  shot  a  fleeing  Shanghai  crowd  in  the 
back  on  May  30,  last,  American  marines  were  generously 
landed  to  do  the  police  work  of  the  excited  International 
Settlement;  thirteen  of  the  twenty  warships  in  the  river 
off  Shanghai  flew  the  American  flag;  American  marines 
even  established  themselves  in  the  university  quarters  from 
which  Chinese  students  had  been  ousted.  And  our  mission- 
ary bodies,  with  many  honorable  individual  exceptions,  have 
not  even  yet,  after  a  whole  summer  and  half  a  winter 
of  intense  discussion,  come  down  clearly  on  the  Chinese  side 
of  the  imperialist  fence.  Who  shall  rule  China?  Americans 
are  doing  all  sorts  of  nice  things  for  China,  but  they  are 
not  doing  the  one  thing  that  the  Chinese  most  want — they 
are  not  abandoning  the  special  privileges  which  make  the 
foreigners  a  class  apart  in  all  the  twenty-one  provinces  of 
the  republic.  We  put  millions  of  dollars  into  schools  and 
hospitals  and  churches  for  China — excellent  enterprises.  But 
until  these  institutions  come  under  Chinese  law  and  ?ccept 
the  risks  which  Chinese  have  to  accept,  they  may  even  in- 
crease anti-foreign  feeling  rather  than  lessen  it.  Be- 
cause Christian  institutions  are  the  most  visible  sym- 
bols of  Western  influence  in  China  they  are  likely  to 
receive  a  lot  of  blows  which  they  have  not,  individually, 
earned. 

"Occasional  mobbings  of  missionaries,"  Edward  A.  Ross 
wrote  fifteen  years  ago,  "are  in  part  explosions  of  anti- 
foreign  feeling  generated  in  this  most  patient  of  peoples  by 
opium  wars,  the  enforced  opium  trade,  the  compulsory  open- 
ing of  ports,  extraterritoriality,  high-handed  seizures  of  ter- 
ritory, and  like  buffets  to  national  pride  inflicted  by  the 
fist  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  missionary  ...  as  the 
nearest  foreigner,  receives  the  lightning-stroke."  They  do 
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not  mob  missionaries  in  China  today ;  but  they  hold  anti- 
Christian  mass  meetings  and  denounce  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians as  "dog-runners  of  imperialism." 

"We  are  not  against  the  Christianity  of  Jesus,"  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  anti-Christian  movement  in  South  China 
— a  former  Columbia  student — said  to  me.  "But  we  are 
against  the  Christianity  of  the  imperialists."  Imperialism, 
in  China  today,  means  more  than  land-grabbing — it  means 
foreign  privilege,  foreign  cultural  and  financial  control. 

The  chairman  of  the  strike  committee  which  had  held 
Hongkong  at  bay  for  seven  months  said:  "Christianity 
teaches  the  Chinese  something  they  do  not  need — love,  and 
kindness  to  the  enemy.  They  never  teach  the  imperialists 
kindness.  It  would  be  better  if  the  missionaries  would 
turn  their  efforts  in  that  direction." 

"Schools  in  China  should  educate  our  children  for  life  in 
China,"  said  Wang  Ching  Wei,  "not  turn  them  into  little 
foreigners." 

I  am  not  discussing  here  the  justice  of  these  accusations; 
I  cite  these  remarks  because  they  represent  a  feeling  of 
which  Americans  in  America  should  take  account — a  feel- 
ing which  our  government's  policy  does  little  to  discourage. 
An  extreme  example  may  be  cited  from  an  address  made 
to  a  convention  of  oriental  transport  workers  in  1924: 

Having  abolished  the  Boxer  indemnity,  the  money  formerly 
paid  by  China  to  America  as  indemnity  for  the  Boxer  uprising 
is  now  in  part  used  for  the  education  of  Chinese  youth  in 
America,  from  which  country  this  youth  will  return  to  make 
propaganda  for  this  "land  of  the  free."  Religious  penetration 
of  China  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  American  missionaries  further 
paves  the  way  for  that  friendly  spirit  between  America  and 
China  which  best  lends  itself  to  future  imperial  conquests. 
Following  this  paternal  policy,  American  business  interests  will 
begin  to  reap  their  profits. 

It  is  puerile  to  credit  the  Russians  with  inspiring  this 
anti-Christian  and  anti-American  sentiment.  It  fits  into 
their  anti-imperialist  program,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  long  ante- 
dates the  soviet  revolution,  and  the  orthodox  Anglo-Amer- 
ican abuse  of  the  one  nation  which  has  voluntarily  renounced 
special  privileges  in  China  only  increases  Chinese  distrust 
of  English  and  American  intentions.  Indeed,  the  student 
of  Christian  history  in  China  will  find  striking  parallels  to 
the  present  situation  in  earlier  centuries.  The  nineteenth- 
century  missionary  movement  is  the  fourth  great  Christian 
invasion  of  China.  We  do  not  know  why  the  Nestorian 
missionaries  who  converted  the  Chinese  emperor  in  the 
seventh  century  A.  D.  died  out.  We  know  more  of  the 
Christian  movement  which  followed  upon  the  visit  of 
Marco  Polo  to  China  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Writing  in  1914  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Moule*  explained 
its  failure  thus: 

The  early  Jesuits,  we  are  told  by  one  of  themselves,  "meas- 
ured everything  with  a  foreign  rule."  They  tried  to  foreignize 
the  Chinese,  or  at  least  they  remained  obstinately  foreign 
themselves.  In  those  early  dangerous  days  they  cheerfully  built 
themselves  a  house  in  European  style,  a  thing  that  has  caused 
trouble  again  and  again  within  quite  recent  years.  The  early 
and  late  Nestorians  .  .  .  even  .  .  .  seem  to  have  kept  their 
Syriac  services  to  the  end  .  .  .  and  the  Italian  John  of  Monte 
Corvino  set  to  work  teaching  little  boys  Latin;  and  in  his 
tremendous  solitude — twelve  years  without  a  letter  or  message 
from  Europe — it  was  evidently  his  greatest  joy  that  they  sang 
the  services  just  the  same  as  in  his  convent  at  home.  .  .  .  The 
later  Nestorians  and  the  Franciscans  .  .  .  were  regarded  as  part 

•  The  Failure  of  the  Early  Christian  Missions  to  China.  In  the  East  and 
West,  Vol.  12  (1914),  p.  387.  Quoted  by  Harley  F.  MacNair  in  his  pamphlet, 
Critical  Moments  in  the  History  of  Christianity  in  China,  Shanghai,  1925. 


of  the  hated  foreign  rule  of  the  Mongols  [Kubla  Khan  and  his 
successors].  .  .  .  And  when  the  time  came  all  at  once  they  went. 

Three  centuries  later  a  Catholic  mission  had  again  won 
high  favor  at  the  Peking  court.  Hut  the  rivalrio  nf  the 
French  and  Portuguese  national  groups,  and  finally  the 
bitter  fight  between  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  over  the  trans- 
lation into  the  Chinese  language  of  the  word  God  produced 
such  disgust  and  suspicion  that  in  1724  an  imperial  edict 
proscribed  Christianity  and  ordered  the  confiscation  of 
church  property,  an  edict  which  remained  on  the  books  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years. 

/^~>HINESE  national  feeling  probably  never  ran  so  high 
\^_j  as  it  runs  today,  and  I  cannot  find  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  tide  is  beginning  to  ebb.  Certainly  the 
Powers  have  done  little  to  lessen  its  force.  The  agreement 
to  establish  customs  autonomy  three  years  hence,  so  loudly 
hailed  in  the  West  as  proof  of  a  new  liberalism,  means  just 
about  nothing  to  the  popular  Chinese  mind.  Mure  than 
four  years  ago  at  Washington  the  Powers  made  a  some- 
what similar  pledge  in  regard  to  extraterritoriality.  Pre- 
cise legal  minds  will  point  out  that  at  Washington  the 
Powers  promised  only  to  consider  the  question  sympathet- 
ically and  that  this  time  they  have  pledged  themselves  to 
act.  The  Chinese  recall  only  that  after  the  Washington 
Conference  they  were  genially  assured  that  the  Powers  had 
acted  very  generously,  and  a  promise  to  do  something  three 
years  hence  is  not  convincing  to  them  now.  American  and 
British  and  French  gunboats  still  lie  in  the  Pearl  River  off 
Canton,  and  in  the  Whangpoo  River  at  Shanghai,  patrol 
the  Yangtze  River  for  hundreds  of  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  guard  Tientsin.  The  foreigners  still  live  in  settlements 
over  which  the  Chinese  have  no  jurisdiction — at  Shanghai, 
Peking,  Canton,  Amoy,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Newchwang, 
and  other  cities ;  and  wherever  they  go  in  China  they  still 
insist  upon  their  right  to  be  judged  by  foreign  law.  And 
in  discussing  the  question  of  these  special  rights  even  sym- 
pathetic foreigners- — Americans  included — inquire  whether 
under  Chinese  law  the  foreigners  would  have  as  sure  guar- 
anties of  safety  as  they  have  today.  To  the  Chinese  mind 
that  is  not  the  question.  Leaving  legal  technicalities  and 
subtleties  aside,  the  Chinese  seem  to  feel  that  foreigners 
coming  to  China  should  take  the  same  risks  that  they  them- 
selves have  to  take;  that  if  the  foreigners  are  unwilling  to 
take  those  risks  they  should  stay  away. 

The  failure  of  the  American  Government  to  take  a  clean- 
cut  attitude  on  these  questions  checks  the  gratitude  which 
the  Chinese  used  to  feel  for  American  educational  and  med- 
ical work  in  China,  and  tends  to  develop  a  cynical  mood  of 
suspicion.  The  Chinese  do  not  feel  grateful  today;  they 
are  sick  and  tired  of  condescending  friends.  Part  of  their 
present-day  nationalism  is  a  sense  of  wounded  pride,  and 
wounded  pride  is  ever  wont  to  betray  itself  over  trifles.  It 
will  take  tact  and  profound  understanding  and  sympathy 
if  the  American  mission  schools  are  to  carry  on  successfully 
through  the  coming  years  of  stress.  The  students  even  of 
other  missionary  colleges  still  refuse  to  play  ball  with  the 
students  of  St.  John's  University  at  Shanghai  because  of 
a  misunderstanding  over  the  flying  of  the  Chinese  flag  last 
summer.  Almost  half  the  students  of  that  old  and  excellent 
school  are  now  studying  at  a  new,  all-Chinese  college.  Such 
unimportant  matters  as  the  non-observance  of  all  the  abun- 
dant holidays  proclaimed  by  the  (Cuntinued  on  pat/e  2!  6) 
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With  what  seems  to  a  casual  newspaper  reader  like  the  crazy  sequences  of  the 
cinema,  the  generals  drift  across  the  screen,  parties  rise  and  fall ,  and  the  Chinese 
plot,  whatever  it  may  be,  unrolls  interminably.  But  to  Professor  Burgess  many 
years  of  service  at  Princeton-in-Peking  have  brought  an  insight  which  enables  him, 
if  not  to  predict  the  next  reel,  at  least  to  make  intelligible  the  one  now  before 
us.  In  his  October  article,  Christians  at  the  Crossroads,  he  put  in  perspective 
the  'student  crisis  of  Shanghai;  in  these  pages  he  sketches  the  cast  of  characters  on 
the  broader  stage,  and  points  out,  among  the  forces  making  or  marring  the  new 
national  life,  the  part  which  America  may  play  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  East. 


— PEKING 

®HAT    does   the    immediate    future   hold    for 
China?    One  can  hardly  answer  so  sweeping 
a  question.     It  seems  clear,  that  although  old 
social  organization  and  old  habits  still  play 
a  big  part,  they  are  a  passing  phase  of  the 
present  situation.      The   future   is   with   the 
forces  creating  a  new  national  life.    The  disorganization  and 
destruction  resultant  from  the  military  debauch  of  the  last 
decade  in  China  will  hinder  progress  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  some  respects,  as  many  Chinese  claim,  things  undoubtedly 
will  get  much  worse  before  they  get  better.     The  roof  may 
first  have  to  fall  in  before  substantial   reconstruction  takes 
place.      The   very    real    problem    of    the    warring    military 
satraps  and   the   incubus   of   some   two   million   men   under 
arms  create  questions  that  cannot  be  worked  out  in  a  day. 

But  in  spite  of  these  great  obstacles,  one  is  able  with  some 
confidence  to  believe  that  China  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
somehow  will  get  out  of  her  tangle,  for  she  is  fast  becoming 
a  united  nation  welded  together  in  a  common  crusade. 

The  question  of  most  concern  to  America,  and  for  that 
matter,  to  all  the  world,  is  this:  What  sort  of  a  nation  will 
this  independent  China  be  ?  What  group  will  be  her  leaders  ? 
What  policy  will  she  adopt  towards  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Here  are  questions  which  in  some  ways  can  be  answrered 
better  in  London,  Tokyo  and  Washington  than  in  Peking. 
Sympathetic  understanding  of  China's  aspirations  and  her 
new  consciousness  and  resultant  changes  in  diplomatic  policy 
are  factors  supremely  important  in  determining  what  kind 
of  a  nation  will  crystallize  here  in  the  next  decade. 

S  I  see  the  old  China,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of 
related,  self-sufficient  groupings,  very  loosely  tied  to- 
gether. The  family,  village,  secret  society,  guild,  were  the 
principal  units.  In  more  recent  years  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  agriculture  societies,  the  editors'  societies,  the 
educational  societies  and  other  vital  interest  groups  have 
come  into  some  prominence.  These  were  greatly  stimulated 
by  Rang  Yi  Wei,  the  early  reformer  of  1898. 

In  all  these  groups  the  mysterious  qualities  called  tse  ke 
or  "standing"  seemed  to  have  been  the  principal  character- 
istic of  leadership.  This  conception  is  a  peculiar  combination 


of  age,  learning,  experience,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  actual 
ability  in  leadership.  For  instance,  at  present  Wu  Pei  Fu 
has  what  is  known  as  tse  kr.  He  has  maintained  it  even 
though  he  was  thoroughly  defeated  in  battle  by  his  ad- 
versaries last  year,  primarily  because  of  his  seniority  in 
military  rank  and  his  classical  learning.  His  actual  ability 
as  a  fighter  previously  and  his  refusal  to  run  away  to  the 
Foreign  Concessions  in  time  of  trouble  are  also  factors,  but 
of  a  minor  nature.* 

The  heads  of  various  guilds  in  Peking  are  chosen  not 
primarily  for  their  ability.  A  man  naturally  becomes  the 
head  man,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  guild,  because 
of  his  tse  ke  or  general  prominence  and  standing  in  the  or- 
ganization. Theoretically,  positions  of  this  kind  are  not 
sought  but  are  thrust  upon  a  person  when  he  arrives  at  a 
certain  stage. 

When  all  the  different  organizations  of  China  were  con- 
ducted on  this  order,  things  managed  to  go  along  with  a 
fair  amount  of  harmony.  Everyone  knew  his  place  and  there 
was  no  great  discord.  Leadership  naturally  came  to  those 
who  had  met  certain  requirements  and  there  was  little 
rivalry  for  places.  The  trouble  with  the  present  situation 
in  China  is  that  with  the  old  political  system  broken  down, 
there  is  no  group  on  the  horizon  that  has  the  tse  ke  to  take 
the  lead  in  China's  affairs.  Accustomed  to  the  old  ways  of 
group  system  and  without  a  relationship  to  the  former 
governmental  ruling  group,  now  twelve  years  abolished, 
China  is  floundering  to  find  some  source  of  political  authority 
which  will  have  sufficient  moral  sanction  to  reawake  the 
loyalty  of  the  various  groupings  of  this  nation — or  to  put 
it  more  truly,  for  a  person  or  group  whom  the  other 
groupings  of  China  would  be  content  to  permit  to  rule. 
Until  such  an  authority  is  found  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
a  peaceable  time  in  this  country. 

There  seem  to  be  two  possible  ways  that  such  an  authority 
may  be  established,  the  first  way  depending  upon  the  old  ' 
group  cohesion  and  the  second  by  way  of  new  and  revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

There  are  many  in  China,  both  foreign  and  Chinese  of 
long  experience,  who  expect  chaos  to  continue  until  one  of 

*  In  April  he  was  offered  control  of  Peking  and  command  of  the 
Kuominchun,  or  national  armies,  which  previoxuly  supported  Feng. — EDITOK. 
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the  military  factions  led  by  some  outstanding  leader  proves 
itself  superior  to  all  others.  The  feeling  is  that  the  standing 
which  would  be  given  such  a  military  leader  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  re-establish  a  central  government  with  sufficient 
power  to  receive  recognition  of  all  of  the  outstanding  groups 
of  the  country.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  with  this  solu- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  various  military  leaders  have  been 
trying  this  out  for  some  years  and  there  never  was  more 
chaos  than  at  present.  Instead  of  two  outstanding  parties, 
we  now  have  four  or  five  and  the  task  of  military  domination 
by  any  one  group  is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult. 
Furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  mere  military 
victory  would  give  any  one  leader  sufficient  standing  to 
control  the  government.  If  we  are  to  assume  the  restoration 
of  the  old  regime,  and  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy, 
this  might  be  possible,  but  there  are  few  thinking  people  in 
this  country  who  believe  there  is  any  possibility  of  that. 
The  people  of  China  don't  want  a  monarchy.  Mere  military 
success  would  not  give  sufficient  respect  and  honor  to  the 
victorious  military  hero  to  weld  together  the  nation.  In 
spite  of  having  the  largest  number  of  men  under  arms  of 
any  nation  in  the  world,  variously  estimated  from  two  to 
three  million,  China  is  in  no  sense  a  militaristic  nation.  The 
thinking  people  have  little  respect  for  militarists,  at  least  on 
the  score  of  their  fighting  ability.  The  traditions  of  the 
nation  rank  the  soldier  as  one  of  the  most  ignoble  among  the 
various  occupations. 

Those  who  advocate  the  strong  hand  policy  also  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  old  group  system  which  formerly  permitted 
the  official  and  governmental  class  to  rule  is  itself  breaking 
up.  One  could  give  numerous  illustrations  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  old  family  system ;  of  the  guilds  losing  their 
functions  to  the  police  and  civil  authorities,  and  of  the 
general  breaking  down  of  the  old  respect  for  the  authori- 
tative heads  of  any  of  the  groups  above  mentioned. 

The  other  possible  solution  is  that  with  the  breaking 
down  of  the  old  group  system  and  the  coming  in,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  a  new  individualism  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
new  nationalism,  a  solution  of  the  question  will  eventually 
be  worked  out  along  the  lines  of  the  modern  democracies 
of  the  West.  The  only  one  of  the  military  leaders  who 
seems  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  new  spirit  is  Marshal 
Feng  Yu  Hsiang.  The  military  men  in  general  are  counting 
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on  a  solution  of  the  first  kind  mentioned  and  are  fighting 
for  position,  each  hoping  that  some  day,  by  a  favorable  turn 
of  the  \vheel,  he  will  be  the  supreme  military  dictator  of 
the  country.'  For  the  next  few  years  the  mass  of  people  will 
probably  think  in  the  old  group  terms  and  will  leave  the 
militarists  to  fight  it  out — as  the  government  is  not  the 
affair  of  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street,  but  of  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  look  after  those  things.  Officialdom 
appears  to  have  gotten  somewhat  confused  but  as  military 
men  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  take  hold  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  let  them  fight  it  out  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  set  up  some  sort  of  government ! 

There  are  abundant  signs,  however,  that  the  new  na- 
tionalism is  here.  The  chambers  of  commerce  throughout 
the  country  are  getting  desperate  over  the  situation  and  are 
demanding  that  the  militarists  reform  their  policy.  Very 
recently  in  Shantung  the  people  of  the  town  rose  up  and 
destroyed  the  yamen  of  the  local  official  who  had  been 
squeezing  money  from  them  for  military  purposes.  They 
killed  a  lot  of  the  soldiers  and  drove  the  official  out. 

That  the  beginnings  of  democracy  have  brought  the  signs 
of  individualism  has  also  become  a  truism.  During  the  first 
years  after  the  revolution,  the  contrast  with  old  China  was 
most  marked.  For  the  first  time  in  her  history  here  in 
Peking  very  young  men  came  into  prominence  in  govern- 
ment positions.  Women  also,  for  the  first  time,  took  the 
public  platform  and  made  addresses.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
was  on  the  station  platform  at  the  time  the  first  parliament 
members  were  coming  to  Peking,  aroused  great  indignation  in 
a  certain  parliamentarian  by  asking  him  what  school  he  was 
going  to  attend  in  Peking !  Many  of  the  members  of  the  new 
Parliament  looked  like  school  boys.  With  the  various  waves 
of  democratic  feeling  that  have  swept  over  the  country 
during  the  last  fourteen  years,  young  men  less  hampered  by 
the  traditions  of  the  past  have  been  recurrently  prominent 
in  government  affairs  in  the  capital  and  departures  have 
been  made  from  the  age-long  customs  of  governmental 
administration,  though  the  tide  has  repeatedly  swung. 

With  over  four  million  young  men  and  women  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  turned  out  every 
year,  and  an  increasing  number  going  abroad ;  and  with  the 
spread  of  mass  education  and  the  beginnings  of  a  genuine 
public  opinion,  we  may  expect  gradually  that  the  time  will 
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come  when  a  truly  democratic  leader  or  a  group  interested 
in  a  new  type  of  national  life  will  be  welcomed.  The  orienta- 
tion from  group  interest  to  national  interest  has  been  taking 
place  rapidly  since  May  30,  1925. 

Who  will  be  the  leaders  in  the  social  order  which  will 
be  produced  by  this  new  national  consciousness?  No 
one  who  has  lived  in  China  for  any  length  of  time  and 
who  knows  the  Chinese  people  has  any  doubt  of  their  mental 
ability  to  look  after  themselves.  The  practical  problem  is 
this:  how,  in  so  complicated  an  international  and  internal 
situation,  can  any  forward-looking  group  so  control  national 
policy  that  order  can  be  restored  and  progress  begun  ?  Is 
it  possible  for  an  intelligent  minority  with  the  highest 
patriotic  aims,  to  bring  about  the  development  of  a  whole- 
some democratic  life?  There  are  a  number  of  modern 
groups  already  established  in  China,  with  some  degree  of 
unity,  any  one  of  which  may  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
future  development  of  this  country. 

Of  the  older  groups  which  have  a  constructive  program, 
one  should  mention  the  Chiao  T'ung  Hsi  or  "communica- 
tion clique,"  led  by  Yeh  Kung  Ch'oo,  at  present  the 
minister  of  communications.  This  group  has  a  well  worked 
out  program  of  economic  salvation  for  China,  by  means  of 
better  roads,  increased  railroads  and  development  of  natural 
resources.  At  present  this  clique  holds  great  power,  con- 
trolling not  only  the  Board  of  Communications,  but  the 
Bank  of  Communication  and  the  Bank  of  China  as  well, 
and  having  a  large  following  among  the  financial  leaders. 
Li  Shih  Hao,  minister  of  finance,  belongs  to  this  group — 
also  Liang  Shih  Yi.  the  finance  minister  under  Yuan  Shih 
Kni,  known  as  the  "God  of  Wealth."  It  seems  improbable 
that  in  the  future  this  group,  which  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  Chang  Tso  Lin  and  his  military  party,  will  play 
a  leading  role. 

The  second  group  is  known  as  the  Yen  Chiu  She  or 
"discussion  group,"  which  includes  many  of  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  modern  China,  and  other  leaders  of 
a  non-political  nature,  which  look  to  education  as  the  means 
of  national  salvation.  Among  these  are  Tao  Chih  Hsing, 
head  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Edu- 
cation, and  a  group  of  prominent  and  able  returned  students. 
Under  his  leadership  important  educational  experiments 
have  been  made  and  considerable  improvement  has  been 
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accomplished  in  the  educational  system  in  spite  of  the  po- 
litical upheavals  of  the  last  few  years.  Paul  Monroe  and 
other  prominent  educators  have  lectured  in  China  under 
the  auspices  of  this  association  and  have  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  this  educational  movement.  Another  prominent 
member  of  this  group  is  Yen  Yang  Chu,  properly  known  as 
"Jimmie  Yen  of  Yale,"  formerly  secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  now  head  of  the  mass 
educational  movement,  which  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  at  the 
Honolulu  Conference  called  the  most  significant  social 
movement  in  the  world  today.  This  has  as  its  aim  nothing 
short  of  producing,  by  the  use  of  the  Thousand  Character 
Readers,  a  literate  China  within  a  generation.  The  story  of 
the  advance  and  the  development  of  this  movement  reads 
like  a  modern  romance.  It  has  now  close  on  to  a  million 
students.  The  policy  of  this  movement  is  not  only  to  teach 
the  thousand  characters  and  elements  of  reading,  but  to 
develop  citizenship  training.  Other  prominent  educators 
such  as  Kuo  Ping  Wen,  former  head  of  the  Southeastern 
University,  Fan  Yuan  Lien,  formerly  minister  of  educa- 
tion, and  Hu  Shih,  of  the  National  Government  University, 
founder  of  the  Renaissance  Movement,  are  associated  with 
this  general  movement.  Prominent  men  who  were  formerly 
leaders  in  politics  are  backing  this  educational  advance, 
especially  Liang  Chi  Chao,  the  sage  of  China,  with  Kang 
Yi  Wei,  one  of  the  two  foremost  revolutionists  in  the  years 
just  preceding  1900.  It  is  improbable  that  this  group  will 
develop  into  a  political  movement  of  great  power  but  its 
influence  will  be  very  great  in  the  new  life  of  China  under 
any  form  of  political  organization.  On  the  whole,  this 
group  stands  for  conservative  democracy  and  constructive 
building  by  means  of  education  and  citizenship  training. 

A  third  prominent  group  which  may  prove  the  force 
to  mould  a  new  China  is  composed  of  General  Feng 
Yu  Hsiang,  his  military  officials  and  a  growing  number 
Feng  Y'u  Hsiang,  his  military  officials  and  a  growing  number 
of  his  followers.  Recent  military  movements  have  all  made 
it  apparent  that  his  power  is  to  extend  beyond  the  northwest 
provinces,  probably  to  include  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan 
province  of  Chihli  and  possibly  others  further  south.* 
General  Feng  is  the  one  militarist  (Continued  on  page  199) 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  changes  in  the  Chinese  military  situation 
have,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  greatly  restricted  the  area  of  General 
Feng's  influence. — EDITOR. 
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Next  Steps  in  a  Pacific  Policy 

A  Sketch-Map  of  America's  Position  Today 

By  RAYMOND  T.  RICH 


•MERICAN-ORIENTAL  contacts  and  rela- 
tionships are  today  a  matter  of  urgent  and 
immediate  concern.  The  contemporary  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  in  Peking — of  major 
significance  and  extraordinary  complexity, 
the  current  sessions  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  into  matters  of  extraterritoriality,  the  more  localized 
problems  of  Shanghai,  the  questions  of  concessions  and 
leases,  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  perplexities  in  China 
hold  more  of  fate  for  men  everywhere  than  this  country 
dreams  of  or  would  willingly  realize.  Nor  may  we  forget 
the  consequences — by  no  means  ended — of  our  recent  Ex- 
clusion Act  directed  against  Japan,  which,  although  at 
present  not  so  prominent,  is  as  much  an  issue  in  the  problem 
of  the  Pacific  as  the  more  striking  developments  in  China. 
And  upon  the  solution  of  this  entire  oriental  problem,  with 
not  a  single  factor  slighted,  depends  our  hope  of  preventing 
the  darkest  features  of  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  history 
from  having  eventually  their  calamitous  counterparts  on 
the  Pacific. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  latest  dispatches  from  China 
•  have  indicated  a  growing  comprehension  that,  whatever  else 
it  may  be,  the  problem  of  the  Pacific  is  before  all  a  problem 
of  attitudes — of  attitudes  arising  from  wholly  inadequate 
and  generally  faulty  contacts.  For  decades,  even  for  genera- 
tions, the  "old  China  hand"  has  vigorously  insisted  that  it 
is  steel  and  shot  the  Chinese  heed — force  and  nothing  else. 
By  threats  and  bluster,  with  gunboats  in  the  offing,  he  has 
elbowed  his  way  to  "fame"  and  fortune.  Today,  however, 
even  many  of  the  densest  die-hards  have  come  to  realize 
that  a  new  temper  must  be  dealt  with  in  old  China. 

Since  the  thirtieth  of  last  May,  through  evil  days  and 
sorrier  profits,  foreign  business  leaders  and  diplomatic 
staffs  have  come  to  learn  the  lesson  that  even  in  China  good 
will  is  the  greatest  asset.  Investors  and  commercial  men 
of  small  affairs  (and  commensurate  horizon)  have  yet  to 
master  this  elemental  truth.  But  by  and  large,  there  has 
been  notable  improvement ;  the  foreigners  in  China  have 
begun  to  turn  towards  a  policy  of  patient  conciliation. 
Where  this  friendly  foreign  attitude  has  been  the  strongest 
the  rewards  are  already  much  in  evidence:  boycotts  ended, 
better  business,  fewer  rabid  demonstrations  organized  by 
fevered  student  leaders  and  a  much  greater  reasonableness 
and  readiness  to  negotiate.  To  continue  along  this  course 
of  reconciliation  is  of  incalculable  importance.  It  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  any  solution  whatsoever. 

But  let  the  foreign  powers  resume  their  well-nigh  fatal 
apathy,  let  the  revision  of  unequal  treaties  be  retarded  or 
not  pushed  to  the  last  logical  conclusion,  or  above  all,  let 
the  far-too-novel  phenomenon  of  a  better  foreign  attitude 
disappear,  and  there  will  be  grave  consequences.  A  stalwart 
and  persistent  policy  of  continued  generosity  and  unquench- 


able good  will   is  the  first  requisite  not  only  of  American 

statesmanship,   but  also   of  American   public  opinion,   upon 

which    the   quality   of    our  statesmanship    is   fundamentally 
dependent. 

THIS  is  not,  however,  a  simple  path.  While  major 
American  interests  remain  untouched,  all  will  be  smooth 
and  happy,  and  the  generosity  of  the  American  public  will 
be  unstinted.  But  what  in  the  event  of  some  really  trying 
circumstance?  Let  us  say — not  to  be  gloomy  but  merely 
realistic — the  massacre  of  several  Americans  by  an  inflamed 
Chinese  mob  ?  Could  American  popular  good  will  be  relied 
upon?  Our  diplomats  in  the  Orient  are  not  sure  of  it. 
They  feel  that  popular  sympathy  for  China  is  largely 
sentimental  and  therefore  superficial  and  probably  un- 
reliable in  an  emergency.  The  sweeping  assertions  of  liberal 
groups  and  speakers  have  so  often  utterly  ignored  the  seamy 
side  of  the  Chinese  situation  that  they  are  enormously  dis- 
credited and  proportionately  ineffective.  If  liberals  in 
America  desire  to  shape  our  foreign  policy,  there  must  be  a 
much  larger  quota  of  scholarship  and  investigation  behind 
each  fluent  resolution. 

Obviously,  this  does  not  mean  that  a  liberal  policy  is 
not  desirable.  A  liberal  policy  is  indispensable.  But  the 
advocates  of  liberalism  must  show  a  greater  comprehension 
of  unpalatable  as  well  as  savory  facts,  and  also  of  the  dif- 
ficulties confronting  the  diplomats.  This  done,  they  will 
hold  an  incomparably  better  position  to  exert  real  influence 
in  time  of  need. 

Recognition  of  the  mad  chaos  of  Chinese  militarism  is  a 
case  in  point.  China  is  rotten  with  corruption,  seething 
with  selfish,  senseless  civil  strife,  and  lacking  in  deep-lying 
principles,  plans  or  policies.  We  must  face  these  truths 
and  deal  with  them.  Yet  more,  we  must  recognize  their 
repercussion  upon  international  negotiations.  The  Peking 
Central  Government  is  little  more  than  a  clearing  house 
for  paper  government,  which,  as  this  article  is  written,  ap- 
parently has  no  cabinet,  no  ministers,  no  power,  no  money — 
little  more  indeed,  than  a  thoroughly  discredited  "provi- 
sional chief  executive."  Negotiation  with  nonentities  is  dif- 
ficult, and  we'  cannot  blink  the  fact. 

Again,  to  be  realistic,  we  must  try  to  comprehend  how 
such  persistent  chaos  harries  the  nerves  of  foreign  diplomats. 
Is  it  any  wonder  they  are  tempted  to  cease  talk  and  let  the 
gunboats  act?  It  is  so  distinctly  human  to  do  so  that  we 
see  precisely  why  public  opinion  at  home  must  be  on  guard. 
Every  foreign  chancellery  in  China  knows  at  bottom  that 
a  policy  of  coercion  would  be  futile  and  probably  disastrous. 
But  in  the  heat  of  exasperation  this  truth  may  be  forgotten. 

Take  for  example  the  recent  incident  at  Taku,  although 
it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  do  so  while  only  scattering 
reports  are  yet  available.  Chinese  forces  armed  the  forts, 
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mined  the  river  to  Tientsin,  and  otherwise  violated  the 
Protocol  of  1901  calling  for  open  communication  between 
Peking  and  the  sea.  Furthermore,  Japanese  destroyers  were 
/ired  upon,  an  officer  killed,  and  several  sailors  wounded. 
The  Powers  delivered  a  three-day  ultimatum.  There  was 
a  major  crisis  as  the  foreign  nations  hovered  on  the  brink 
of  force.  Was  there  provocation  for  the  ultimatum? 
Certainly.  Justification  ?  Perhaps.  But  did  it  promise 
security  from  violent  reactions  throughout  all  China?  Not 
at  all.  The  moment  was  one  when  public  opinion  in  every 
foreign  land,  and  not  least  in  America,  had  grave  reason 
to  be  apprehensive. 

Fortunately,  the  Chinese  yielded  and  further  develop- 
ments were  thus  avoided.  Hut  was  a  new  precedent  estab- 
lished? If  so,  there  is  untold  tragedy  in  the  months  ahead. 
Yet  here  again,  while  resolutely  insisting  that  China  must 
not  be  coerced,  liberals  must  also  be  faithful  in  their  ob- 
servance of  all  the  facts,  and  must  recognize  that  subsequent 
events  have  seemed  to  indicate  a  trend  away  from  force. 
Conciliation  is  to  be  warmly  encouraged. 

IF  Chinese  civil  chaos  is  recognized  as  tempting  the  dip- 
lomats to  resort  to  force,  we  must  not  overlook  another 
aspect  of  the  situation — the  obsolete,  or  obsolescent,  and 
deeply  resented  "unequal  treaties."  If  these  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  use  of  force  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  And 
participation  in  a  gun-boat  policy  would  torpedo  all  hope 
of  reconciliation  into  oblivion.  There  are  three  choices  and 
no  more:  to  back  up  the  treaties  by  unlimited  might  (with 
eventual  disaster)  ;  to  let  them  be  violated  and  disregarded; 
or,  to  revise  them  all  with  utmost  promptitude. 

Extraterritoriality  and  tariff  autonomy  are,  of  course,  the 
major  questions  now  involved.  The  former  problem  is  be- 
ing investigated  by  an  international  commission  which, 
most  regretably,  has  no  power  other  than  that  of  inquiry. 
The  various  nations  represented  are  quite  free  to  accept  or 
reject  in  whole  or  in  part  the  findings  of  this  body.  Whether 
or  not  this  adherence  to  the  narrow  terms  of  reference  set 
by  the  Washington  Conference  will  prove  adequate  to  meet 
the  situation,  only  future  developments  can  disclose.  There 
is  no  likelihood  that  the  present  commission's  scope  will  be 
expanded  and  there  is  little  occasion  for  optimism.  The 
chief  hope  would  seem  to  be  to  handle  the  investigation 
with  utmost  dispatch  (a  difficult  process  with  Chinese 
internal  conditions  as  they  are)  and  to  convene  a  conference 
with  power  immediately  following  the  investigation.  America 
should  press  for  this  in  order  to  bring  about  quick  improve- 
ment of  the  present  extraterritorial  system  and  an  early 
beginning  of  some  program  of  progressive  restoration  of 
full  Chinese  jurisdiction. 

I,  nfortunately,  treaty  revision  as  regards  extraterritoriality 
and  other  matters  is  enormously  retarded  by  the  traditional 
policy  of  "cooperative  action"  by  the  Western  powers,  of 
maintaining  the  time  honored  decorous  "united  front"- 
the  "convoy  system"  it  has  been  called,  wherein  the  speed 
of  each  is  limited  to  that  of  the  slowest  unit.  This  delay 
during  decades  past  has  brought  the  situation  in  China 
to  a  pass  where  it  is  well-nigh  if  not  completely  beyond 
control.  China  has  learned,  moreover,  how  in  the  last 
analysis  she  can  break  up  the  solid  front.  She  has  shown 
the  Powers  that  they  may  at  any  moment  be  confronted 
with  the  fait  accompli  of  abrogated  treaties.  It  is  this  fact 
more  than  any  other  which  accounts  for  the  unexpected 


liberality  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  that  the  Powers  have 
demonstrated  in  the  Special  Tariff  Conference,  delayed 
though  it  has  been  by  the  frequent  and  vexatious  absence 
of  Chinese  delegates  with  whom  to  negotiate. 

THE  Tariff  Conference  is  even  more  interesting  as  an 
illustration  of  the  different  policies  which  the  various 
nations  have  with  respect  to  China.  Japan  has  been  the 
chief  opponent  to  increases  in  the  Chinese  tariff,  while  the 
United  States  has  been  quite  prepared  to  grant  autonomy. 
Avarice  versus  generosity?  Not  at  all!  Tariff  autonomy 
will  promote  the  industrialization  of  China,  and  with  a 
protective  tariff  wall  established  her  present  great  demand 
for  low-grade  cotton  cloth  will  almost  immediately  cease. 
Japan  makes  that  cloth,  and  the  cessation  of  that  trade 
would  be  a  staggering  economic  blow.  But  America? 
America  would  profit,  because  the  demand  for  cloth  would 
be  replaced  by  a  demand  for  textile  machinery,  and  America 
makes  that  machinery!  Yet  more,  with  the  industrialization 
of  China  there  would  be  an  increased  call  for  iron  and  steel 
products,  automotive  equipment  and  railway  materials — all 
of  which  we  have  for  sale,  while  China's  decline  in  demand 
for  piece  goods  imports  (which  Japan  supplies)  would 
affect  us  but  very  slightly.  We  stand  to  gain  by  granting 
China  her  requests;  Japan,  to  lose  and  lose  most  critically. 
In  these  circumstances  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  Japanese 
leaders  speaking  somewhat  as  follows?  "Ah  yes,  it  is  easiest 
to  be  liberal  where  liberality  costs  least.  America  has  at 
present  relatively  little  at  stake  in  China.  Hence,  die 
policy  of  the  Open  Door,  of  equal  opportunity,  although  in 
America  denial  of  equal  privileges  and  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  the  rule.  No  wonder  America  moves  freely  in  the  East; 
it  is  we  who  must  pay  the  major  bill.  And  of  course  the 
United  States  plays  liberally  with  the  Chinese  tariff.  Its 
increase  will  only  make  Osaka  babies  cry  for  rice — children 
of  that  yellow  race  which  America  excludes  contemptuously 
from  her  shores  of  wealth." 

IF  the  solution  of  the  Pacific  problem  involved  China  only, 
this  viewpoint  might  be  disregarded.  But  such  is  not 
the  case:  the  enormous  difficulties  of  Japan's  position  must 
be  recognized  by  the  American  public.  In  the  writer's  view, 
Japan's  own  highest  interests  would  be  served  best  by  a 
courageously  imaginative  and  boldly  liberal  policy  on  her 
part  which  would  aim  less  for  immediate  and  more  for 
agelong  values.  But  Japan  is  in  a  precarious  economic 
situation  and  we  must  expect,  although  we  may  deplore  the 
necessity  of,  cautious  and  slow  action  by  the  Tokyo  Govern- 
ment. 

Japan,  for  example,  is  apparently  delaying  the  tariff 
conference  in  order  to  conclude  a  special  reciprocal  tariff 
treaty  with  China  to  become  effective  coincidently  with 
Chinese  tariff  autonomy  January  i,  1929.  If  sanctioned 
by  China  and  if  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  principles 
solemnly  covenanted  at  the  Washington  Conference,  such 
a  treaty  would  seem  manifestly  fair  and,  like  all  legitimate 
Japanese  measures  for  economic  relief,  should  be  welcomed 
by  America.  At  the  same  time,  however,  as  suggested  by 
the  Baltimore  Conference  on  Chinese-American  relations 
last  September,  we  must  not  sacrifice  our  prompt  render- 
ing of  full  justice  to  China  or  our  own  right  to  inde- 
pendent action,  should  reasonably  early  agreement  prove 
impossible.  (Continued  on  page  218) 
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By  JOHN  DEWEY 


OURING  the  great  famine  in  China  I   hap- 
pened   to    be    present    when    a    number    of 
Americans    in    Peking    were    discussing    the 
relations   of   the  United    States   and   China. 
One  of  them,  a  business  man,  was  complain- 
ing of  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  Amer- 
icans to  invest  their  money  in  China  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial purposes.    He  started  from  the  fact  that  an  engineer- 
ing scheme  which  would  have  been  of  undoubted  benefit  to 
China,  since  it  involved  a  reclamation  project  that   would 
prevent  floods,  had  failed  because  of  the  refusal  of  Amer- 
icans to  put  in  their  money,  although  a  fair  return  would 
have  been  assured.     He  contrasted  this  holding  back  with 
the  amount  of  money  which  had  just  been  voluntarily  con- 
tributed by  benevolence  for  the  relief  of   famine  sufferers. 
The    amount    given    was   several    millions    more    than    the 
amount  which  had  been  refused  as  a  loan.     He  asserted, 
and   not  wholly  in  a  whimsical  spirit,   that   the   only  way 
to  finance  China's  needs  in  the  United  States  was  to  ap- 
peal to  the  churches  and  philanthropically  inclined  persons 
on  the  basis  of  benevolence,  not  profit. 

I  have  often  thought  that  his  remarks  furnished,  in  a 
way,  a  symbol  of  the  underlying  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Of  course  there  are  American  business  relations  with 
China,  and  some  of  them  have  a  good  deal  at  stake.  And 
yet  they  are  hardly  typical  of  the  situation.  In  a  true  sense, 
our  concern  with  China  is  parental  rather  than  economic. 
All  parental  sentiments  are  somewhat  mixed:  they  usually 
contain  an  economic  factor;  there  is  the  hope  that  the 
children  may  be  of  assistance  later  on.  Yet  expectation  of 
financial  gain  is  not  the  essence  of  parental  feeling. 

The  largest  American  investments  both  of  human  beings 
and  of  capital  in  China  are  in  missions,  education  and  phil- 
anthropy. Europeans,  accustomed  to  continental  methods, 
usually  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  these  develop- 
ments were  made  designedly  with  commercial  or  political 
ends  in  view.  In  fact,  Americans  are  not  infrequently  com- 
plimented by  Europeans  upon  the  far-sighted  shrewdness 
with  which  our  country  has  laid  its  plans  in  the  Far  East. 
To  those  who  know  the  real  history  of  events  this  impli- 
cation is  absurd.  But  nonetheless  a  definite  situation  has 
been  created ;  our  relations  with  China  are  primarily  cul- 
tural. We  have  gone  there  with  ideas  and  ideals,  with  senti- 
ments and  aspirations;  we  have  presented  a  certain  type  of 
culture  to  China  as  a  model  to  be  imitated.  As  far  as  we 
have  gone  at  all,  we  have  gone  in  loco  parentis,  with  ad- 
vice, with  instruction,  with  example  and  precept.  Like  a 
good  parent  we  would  have  brought  up  China  in  the  way 
in  which  she  should  go.  There  is  a  genial  and  generous 
aspect  to  all  this.  But  nonetheless  it  has  created  a  situa- 
tion, and  that  situation  is  fraught  with  danger. 

Our  diplomatic  and  political  role  has  been  largely 
paternal.  From  the  time  of  Burlinghame  down  we  have 
keen,  as  far  as  we  have  been  anything,  protective.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Open  Door,  of  maintaining  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China,  ran  with  our  own  interests.  The  ie- 
mission  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  for  educational  purposes  is 


known  to  all,  but  John  Hay  undoubtedly  rendered  a 
greater  service  to  China  in  limiting  the  claims  and  exactions 
of  European  nations ;  as  far  as  any  one  person  outside  of 
China  saved  China  from  division  it  was  John  Hay.  We 
have  not  done  as  much  positively  as  we  pride  ourselves 
upon ;  but  from  the  negative  side,  by  absence  of  aggression, 
by  smoothing  things  down  when  we  could  without  great 
trouble  to  ourselves,  we  have  played  a  paternal  role. 

Such  a  part  arouses  expectations  which  are  not  always 
to  be  met.  Expectations  may  be  unreasonable  and  yet  their 
not  being  met  may  arouse  disappointment  and  resentment. 
There  is  something  of  this  sort  in  the  temper  of  China  to- 
wards us  today:  a  feeling  that  we  have  aroused  false  hopes 
only  to  neglect  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  involved  in 
the  arousal.  On  the  other  side,  parents  are  rarely  able  to 
free  themselves  from  the  notion  that  gratitude  is  due  them ; 
failure  to  receive  it  passes  readily  into  anger  and  dislike. 
Unless  this  country  has  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
parental  understanding,  it  may  soon  be  charging  China  with 
ingratitude. 

THE  more  serious  danger,  however,  springs  from  the 
fact  that  China  is  rapidly  growing  up.  In  sentiment, 
if  not  in  effective  action,  it  is  attaining  its  majority.  It 
will  henceforth  resent  more  and  more  any  assumption  of 
parental  tutelage  even  of  a  professedly  benevolent  kind. 
Signs  of  the  resentment  are  already  apparent.  Missions 
and  even  schools  are  no  longer  welcome  if  they  assume  an 
air  of  superiority  either  as  to  what  they  have  to  offer  or 
in  their  administration.  The  Chinese  feel  that  a  new  day 
for  them  has  arrived  and  that  foreigners,  even  those 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  must  accommodate  themselves 
to  it.  They  are  free  in  their  imputation  of  bad  motives 
whenever  foreign  interests  do  not  respond.  Politically  also, 
the  Chinese  no  longer  wish  for  any  foreign  guardianship. 
If  this  country  should  not  take  the  lead  in  relieving  them 
of  judicial  and  tariff  tutelage,  what  we  may  have  done  in 
the  past  will  be  quickly  forgotten. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  most  families  when  those  who  hav; 
been  under  care  and  protection  grow  to  the  point  of  assert- 
ing their  independence.  It  is  the  same  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Obviously  primary  responsibility  rests  with  the 
mature  and  experienced.  In  the  next  ten  years  we  shall 
probably  need  much  patience,  tolerance,  understanding  and 
good-will  to  alter  our  traditional  parental  attitude,  colored 
as  it  has  been  by  a  temper  of  patronage,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, into  one  of  respect  and  esteem  for  a  cultural 
equal.  If  we  cannot  successfully  make  the  change,  the  re- 
lationship of  this  country  with  the  entire  Far  East  will 
take  a  decided  turn  for  the  worse. 


Rural  and  village  life  in  Old  China,  details  from 
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The  Issues  of  Pacific  Policy 


By  CHARLES  AND  MARY  BEARD 


GHE  great  issue  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  is  not  the  immigration  question.  It 
never  has  been.  Gentlemen  could  have 
settled  that  matter  without  any  friction  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  intransigent 
Nordic,  and  according  to  all  appearances 
courtesy  was  not  wanting  on  the  side  of  Tokyo. 

The  real  issue  is  the  exploitation  of  China,  the  northern 
provinces  in  general  and  Manchuria  in  particular.  American 
business  men  have  long  had  their  eyes  on  investment  possi- 
bilities there.  Japan  controls  Korea  and  the  South  Man- 
churian  railway  zone  and  her  statesmen  look  upon  that 
section  of  the  mainland  as  their  special  preserve.  Why 
not? 

What  has  American  imperialism  done  in  the  Caribbean  and 
for  similar  and  less  pressing  reasons?  Japanese  capitalists 
want  to  make  money  on  the  mainland ;  they  look  upon  trade 
there  as  a  source  of  support  for  their  people  in  industries 
at  home  and  land  there  as  potential  homesteads  for  emi- 
grants. For  Japan  it  is  a  life  and  death  matter;  for  the 
United  States  it  is  a  bagatelle. 

Ah,  but  our  forward-looking  liberal  will  say,  let  the 
Japanese  practise  birth  control.  The  advice  is  good.  But 
the  answer  of  the  Japanese  statesmen  is  short  and 
pungent. 

The  advice  comes  with  very  poor  grace  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the  Jews 
who  have  spread  their  progeny  all  over  the  earth — above 
all  from  the  noble  Nordic  who  seizes  whatever  he 
wants  under  the  guidance  of  manifest  destiny.  That  is 
not  all. 

The  Samurai  with  a  suave  gesture  points  to  the  benighted 
legislation  which  the  conspiracy  of  cultured  silence  keeps 
on  the  American  statute  books  and  indicates  that  that  is 
that. 

No,  the  heart  of  the  business  is  the  exploitation  of  China. 
And  what  can  the  United  States  do  about  it  ?  One  of  many 
things,  if  anything  at  all. 


a  Chinese  rug  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


The  United  States  can  give  the  Japanese  a  rather  free 
-L*  hand  on  the  mainland.  That  was  the  policy  which 
Roosevelt  followed  when  he  acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of 
Korea  and  the  advance  of  the  Sun  banner  in  Manchuria. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  The  Japanese  know 
the  Orient  better  than  American  business  men  and  if  allowed 
to  exploit  the  mainland  will  doubtless  borrow  more  money 
and  buy  more  goods  in  America  than  China  can  buy,  at 
least  in  her  present  state. 

There  is  the  policy  of  bluffing  which  Secretary  Knox 
was  inclined  to  favor;  that  is,  rattle  the  sabre  at  the 
Japanese  and  try  to  shake  them  loose  from  their  privileges 
and  concessions  without  really  intending  to  invite  the 
American  people  to  fight  another  war  to  end  war— this 
time  on  Japan.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  that  also. 
O  There  is,  in  the  third  place,  the  policy  of  hard 
-/•  righteousness:  Shake  the  Japanese  loose  by  a  war  if 
necessary.  That  appeals  to  paper  strategists,  a  few  con- 
cession-hunters, and  some  apostles  of  the  higher  life.  Only 
Cervantes  could  write  a  brief  for  the  case. 

4     There  is,  in  the  fourth  place,  loyal  cooperation  with 
»    Great   Britain   in  enforcing  Nordic  dominion  in   the 
Orient  and  a  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  joint  enterprise. 
There  is  something  Hindenburgian  in  that.    London  appears 
to  be  prepared  for  it,  but  our  economical  President  does  not 
seem  able  to  discover  any  favorable  balance  in  the  ledger. 
Morever  it  would  be  embarassing  to  Christian  missionaries 
in  China. 

C  There  is,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  policy  of  working  our- 
-/*  selves  into  a  favorable  position  by  playing  Japan  and 
Russia  off  against  each  other.  Roosevelt  did  that  with  great 
finesse  but  Coolidge  shrinks  from  associating  with  the  wicked 
Soviet  Republic. 

In  this  bill  of  particulars  seems  to  be  the  substance 
of  the  business.  Anybody  can  pay  his  money  and  take 
his  choice. 

Ah,  say  the  righteous,  what  about  poor  China?  Would 
you  under  any  circumstances  surrender  that  ancient  and 
honorable  people  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  imperial 
Japanese  ?  One  answer  might  be  that  there  are  four  hundred 
million  of  the  former  and  sixty  million  of  the  latter,  but  to 
the  sympathetic  the  reply  is  not  conclusive.  Another  answer 
might  be  that,  if  any  American  is  bent  on  freeing  the  down- 
trodden from  the  yoke  of  power,  he  can  more  easily  begin 
in  Haiti,  but  to  the  heroic  that  seems  irrelevant.  No  doubt 
the  situation  is  painful  and  the  young  Chinese  who  are 
trying  to  free  their  country  from  the  grip  of  the  foreigner 
deserve  American  sympathy.  Among  the  foreigners  whom 
they  wish  to  retire,  however,  are  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  the  Japanese  and  a  war  for  their  liberation 
might  prove  embarassing  to  the  capital  on  the  Potomac. 
At  all  events  before  that  new  childrens'  crusade  is  preached 
and  launched,  it  would  be  well  for  the  mathematicians, 
saints,  and  philosophers  to  calculate  the  cost. 
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Courtesy  of  A.  W.   Bahr 


An  ancestral' portrait  of  a  Chinese  lady  of  the  early  Ming  period 


Courtesy  of  A.  \V.   Bahr 


An  early  Ming  portrait  of  a  noble  with  his  servant 


Our  Racial  Frontier 
on  the  Pacific 

By  ROBERT  E.  PARK 

"The    race    relations    cycle — contact,    competition,    accomodation    and    eventual 
assimilation — is  apparently  progressive   and   irreversible" 


WHAT  is  taking  place   around   the   Pacific  is 
what  took  place  some  centuries  ago  around 
the  Mediterranean ;  what  took  place  a  little 
later  around   the  Atlantic.    A  new  civiliza- 
tion, or,  as  Ramsay  Traquair  puts  it,  a  new 
Commonwealth  of  the  Pacific  is  coming  into 
existence.    For  civilization  is  not,  as  some  writers  seem  to 
believe,  a  biological,  but  a  social,  product.    It  is  an  effect 
of   the   coming   together    for  trade   and    for   intercourse   of 
divergent  races  of  divergent  cultures. 

We  may  observe  the  effect  of  this  impact  of  divergent 
peoples  and  cultures  around  the  whole  rim  of  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  in  the  scattered  islands  that  lie  within  its  wide 
circumference.  The  present  ferment  in  Asia  and  the  racial 
conflict  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America  are  but  different 
manifestations  of  what  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  single  process  ; 
a  process  which  we  may  expect  to  continue  until  some  sort 
of  permanent  equilibrium  has  been  established  between  the 
races  and  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  oceans. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  struggle  which  began  with  the 
Sand  Lot  riots  in  1876,  and  ended  with  the  Exclusion  Law 
of  1924,  the  Pacific  Coast  has  formulated  a  policy  with 
reference  to  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  set  the  people  of  Asia  apart  from  the  people  of  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  policy,  now  formally  written 
into  the  federal  statutes  and  supported  by  a  long  series  of 
legislative  enactments  and  court  decisions,  has  come  to  have 
something  of  the  character,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the 
deliberate  intention  of  the  American  people,  of  a  consti- 
tutional enactment.  These  laws  have  created  on  our  Western 
Coast  a  barrier  to  immigration  that  is  distinctly  racial. 
Its  purpose  is  not  merely  to  limit  but  to  stop  immigration 
from  Asia.  It  is  as  if  we  had  said:  Europe,  of  which  after 
all  America  is  a  mere  western  projection,  ends  here.  The 
Pacific  Coast  is  our  racial  frontier. 

All  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  tend  to  focus  about  this 
racial  barrier.  Will  it  be  maintained?  What  will  be  its 
reflex  influence  upon  Asia?  Will  it  tend  in  the  long  run 
to  give  Japan  the  hegemony  of  Asia?  What  effect  will  the 
inhibition  of  Asiatic  immigration  have  upon  international 
commerce?  Will  it  hasten  the  industrialization  of  Asia, 
now  well  under  way?  Will  it  give  Asiatic  states  a  common 
cause  sufficient  to  guarantee  united  political  action?  In- 
cidentally, it  may  be  said  that  if  America,  the  front  door 
of  Europe,  is  closed  to  Asiatic  immigration,  Russia,  the  back 
door,  is  wide  open. 

What  follows  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  questions  raised.  Most  of  them  are,  for  the 
moment,  probably  quite  unanswerable.  It  is  intended  rather 


to  serve  the  purpose  of  what  in  natural  science  is  called  a 
frame  of  reference;  it  is  intended  to  define  the  problem ;  to 
indicate  the  limits  within  which  it  is  possible  to  think  and 
estimate  the  consequences  of  specific  acts  and  specific 
tendencies. 

What  are  races  and  what  are  racial  relations  which 
racial  barriers  seek  to  regulate? 

I.    Geography  and  Race  Relations 

RACE  -relations  are,  or  were,  primarily  geographic 
rather  than  human  and  social.  The  races  grew  up  in 
isolation  and.  acquired  distinct  racial  characteristics  slowly 
by  adaptation  and  by  inbreeding.  Man,  like  every  other 
animal,  has  been  and  is  a  creature  of  his  environment,  even 
when  that  environment  has  consisted  largely  of  other  men. 
Biological  and  inheritable  differences  represent  man's 
responses  to  the  kind  of  world  in  which  he  has  learned  to 
live.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  his  biological  capital;  the 
accumulations  of  successive  generations  of  men  in  their 
struggle  to  live. 

The  tendency  of  man  to  achieve  some  sort  of  equilibrium 
between  himself  and  his  environment  is  constant.  But  this 
is  merely  one  instance  of  that  more  general  tendency  which 
has  brought  all  living  things,  plant  and  animal  alike,  into 
relations  of  vital  interdependence.  This  interdependence  of 
all  living  organisms  is  what  J.  Arthur  Thomson  has 
described  as  "the  web  of  life." 

So  close  and  complex  are  the  relations  of  man  and  his 
living  environment  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  insect  or 
the  extermination  of  an  existing  micro-organism  may  change 
the  course  of  history.  It  was  not  until  the  American  Yellow 
Fever  Commission  of  1900  discovered  the  "yellow  fever" 
mosquito,  the  aedes  calopus,  that  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  had  cost  the  French  government 
nearly  two  million  francs  and  an  unestimated  number  of 
human  lives,  was  rendered  practicable. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
the  migrations  of  organisms  so  minute  and  seemingly  in- 
significant, it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  estimate  the  remote 
effects  upon  human  life  and  human  relations  of  the  vaster 
and  more  subversive  migrations  of  man.  And  this  is  true 
for  one  reason  if  for  no  other — because  man  is  himself  a 
carrier  of  disease. 

Steamships  and  railways  have  effectually  altered  the 
geography  of  the  world,  and  the  barriers  which  formerly 
protected  the  races  from  one  another  have  been  swept  away. 
With  the  multiplication  of  modern  means  of  transportation, 
and  with  the  increasing  movement  and  migration  of  peoples, 
no  part  of  the  world  is  so  remote  from  one  another  as  to 
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be  secure  from  the  invasion  of  the  diseases  of  which  man 
is  the  principal  carrier. 

Under  these  conditions  race  relations  take  the  very  ele- 
mentary form  of  biological  competition,  which  means  the 
struggle  to  determine,  within  any  geographical  area,  which 
race  and  which  races  are  to  survive.  Some  races  have  al- 
ready disappeared,  others  are  dying.  The  Moravians,  the 
oldest  and  the  most  zealous  of  missionary  denominations, 
maintain  a  mission  devoted  to  the  dying  races.  Most  of  these 
dying  races  are  located  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific — 
Polynesia  and  Milanesia — or  in  the  countries  bordering  it. 

Back  of  every  other  objection  and  prejudice  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  oriental  immigration  is  the  desire 
to  survive.  They  see  the  older  New  England  stocks  being 
replaced  by  French-Canadians  and  Slavs;  they  do  not  want 
to  see  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Pacific  replaced  by  Asiatics. 

The  fact  is  that  for  almost  the  first  time  in  history  the 
\vorld  has  become  "race  conscious."  We  have  in  the  past 
sought  immortality  in  various  ways,  in  our  family  and  our 
clan,  in  our  tribe  and  in  our  nation.  Now  we  are  seeking 
it  in  that  somewhat  mythical  entity  that  we  call  race. 

II.    Race  Relations  and  World  Economy 

IF  racial  differences  are  the  effects  of  geography  and  isola- 
tion, civilization,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  a 
product  of  contact  and  communication.  Every  civilization, 
in  'extending  the  area  of  human  intercourse,  has  invariably 
brought  about  new  concentrations  of  population  and  a  new 
intermingling  of  races. 

This  means  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  maintain,  in  America  or  elsewhere,  racial 
frontiers.  All  the  deeper  currents  of  modern  life  run 
counter  to  a  policy  of  racial  or  national  isolation. 

One  thing  that  has  invariably  tended  to  widen  the  circle 
of  human  relationship  has  been  the  very  natural  desire  of 
individuals  and  peoples  to  effect  an  exchange  of  goods  and 
services.  Just  because  they  are  different  physically  and 
culturally,  the  races  are  useful  to  one  another.  The  best 
evidence  of  this  is  the  enormous  expansion  in  very  recent 
times  of  international  commerce. 

The  effect  of  the  steady  expansion  of  international  com- 
merce has  been  to  create  over  the  whole  earth  a  vast  un- 
conscious cooperation  of  races  and  peoples,  such  that  a 
wheat  corner  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago  caused  a  bread 
riot  in  Liverpool,  and  the  price  of  rubber  on  the  London 
market  has  been  at  times  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
native  of  Central  Africa. 

This  world-wide  division  of  labor,  which  every  new 
device  of  transportation  and  communication  has  progressively 
made  possible,  and  every  new  application  of  science  to  in- 
dustry has  made  increasingly  desirable,  has  not  been  effected 
without  some  costs  and  some  disorganization  of  industrial 
and  social  life. 

The  effect  upon  European  agriculture  of  the  growth 
of  railway  transportation  in  America  is  an  illustration  in 
point : 

In  1870  the  cost  of  transporting  a  bushel  of  grain  was  so 
great  as  to  prohibit  its  Sale  beyond  a  radius  of  two  hundred 
miles  from  a  primary  market.  By  1883,  the  importation  of 
grains  from  the  virgin  soil  of  the  western  prairies  in  the 
United  States  had  brought  about  an  agricultural  crisis  in 
every  country  in  Western  Europe. 

The  effect  of  the  agricultural  crisis  in  Europe  was  im- 
mediately reflected  in  the  rising  tide  of  immigration  to 
America.  If  this  immigration  since  1880  has  continued  to 


come  in  in  an  increasing  degree  from  southern  and  south- 
eastern Europe  it  is  because  these  regions  have  not  developed 
in  the  meantime  the  machine  industries  and  the  great  cities 
which  have  absorbed  the  population  in  the  northern 
European  States. 

What  has  already  taken  place  in  the  region  around  tlie 
Atlantic  is  apparently  taking  place  around  the  Pacific. 

The  expansion  of  trade  has  been  followed  by  a  vast 
movement  of  populations.  The  same  motives  and  the  same 
devices  of  transportation  and  communication  have  mobilized 
both  goods  and  persons.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  same 
interests  which  have  led  merchants  to  sell  in  the  highest 
markets  and  buy  in  the  lowest,  should — once  the  ties  that 
bind  man  to  the  soil  are  loosened — lead  the  populations  in 
overcrowded  regions,  with  limited  resources,  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  in  the  new 
countries  of  undeveloped  resources. 

The  motives  which  have  inspired  Asiatic  migrations  are, 
on  the  whole,  not  different  from  those  that  have  led  to 
similar  movements  in"  Europe.  Asia  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  country  of 
open  resources.  Yet  the  population  pressures  in  Asia,  in 
the  long  run,  provoke  the  same  tendencies  and  the  same 
migration  as  population  pressures  in  Europe. 

What,  under  all  the  circumstances,  may  we  expect  of  the 
racial  barrier  on  the  Pacific  Coast?  We  do  not  know  as 
yet  how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  enforce  exclusion  regula- 
tions. As  long  as  there  is  work  that  the  immigrant,  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic,  can  perform  better  and  more  economically 
than  the  native  population  can  or  will,  exclusion  laws  will 
make  migration  more  of  an  adventure  but  will  not  wholly 
inhibit  it. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  no  adventure  that  has 
so  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  European,  and  even  more 
of  the  Asiatic  peasant,  as  the  great  adventure  of  migration, 
and  especially  migration  to  America.  The  files  in  the  offices 
of  the  United  States  inspectors  of  immigration  contain  the 
records  of  some  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  history 
of  smuggling  in  any  country.  The  earlier  records  are  mainly 
those  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
cross  the  American  border,  or  they  are  the  records  of  some 
enterprising  tongman  seeking  to  conduct  a  Chinese  slave 
girl  through  the  perils  of  the  American  customs  office.  But 
since  the  passage  of  exclusion  laws,  other  races  are,  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  surreptitiously  crossing  our  borders.  A 
new  underground  railway  has  come  into  existence. 

Since  the  period  of  the  fugitive  slaves,  there  has  been  no 
chapter  in  American  history  just  like  it,  unless  it  is  that 
earlier  and  even  more  romantic  episode  of  the  slave  pirates 
who  smuggled  African  slaves  into  the  United  States. 

The  thing  that  is  significant  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  competition  of  goods,  which  is  an  effect  of  foreign  trade, 
tends  inevitably  to  bring  about  a  competition  of  persons, 
which  is  an  effect  of  immigration.  Finally,  both  the  move- 
ments of  goods  and  of  populations  seem  to  be  merely  aspects 
of  a  general  tendency  to  redress  the  economic  balance  and 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  population  and  food 
supply,  labor  and  capital,  in  a  world  economy. 

III.   Race  Relation  and  World  Politics 

IT  was  inevitable  that  a  world  which  had  become,  through 
the    medium    of    international    commerce,    an    economic 
unit,  should  eventually  seek  to  establish  a  political  organiza- 
tion   capable   of    protecting    international    trade.     In    order 
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that  the  continually  expanding  industrial  processes  might 
not  be  interrupted,  it  was  necessary  for  the  European  states 
to  find  markets  for  their  manufacturers  and  secure  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  for  their  industries  and  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  populations  for  which  the  industrial  revo- 
lution had  made  a  place. 

The  result  of  the  colonial  wars  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
of  the  political  maneuvers  in  Europe,  has  been  to  create 
over  and  above  the  economic  organization  of  the  world  not 
a  super-state,  to  be  sure,  but  a  political  organization  loose 
and  ill-defined  but  world-wide.  This  political  organization 
came  into  existence  first  of  all  as  a  result  of  exploration, 
conquest,  and  settlement.  The  two  Americas  are  actually 
nothing  but  extensions  of  Europe,  so  largely  have  Europeans 
displaced  with  their  populations  and  cultures  the  native 
peoples.  In  other  regions — West  and  Central  Africa,  for 
example — political  control  has  taken  the  form,  first,  of 
spheres  of  influence,  and,  since  the  world  war,  of  political 
mandates.  Where  Europe  has  not  extended  its  control  by 
conquest  and  immigration,  or  by  conquest  without  immi- 
gration, it  has  established  a  political  control  through  the 
medium  of  international  understandings  and  treaties. 
Whether  we  accept  the  existence  of  such  an  international 
government  as  the  League  of  Nations,  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  actual  existence  over  the  whole  world  of 
a  political  organization  so  complete  that  any  future  struggle 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  bound  to  assume  more 
and  more  the  character  of  an  internecine  war. 

Within  the  organism  thus  established,  it  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  arise,  irrespective  of  all  other  interests,  a 
struggle  of  the  subject  peoples  to  be  free  and  of  the  peoples 
occupying  an  inferior  position  to  improve  their  status. 
Among  the  independent  peoples,  status  goes  by  the  name  of 
prestige.  For  a  nation  or  a  people  to  be  without  prestige, 
is  to  be  without  status.  Among  the  subject  peoples  status 
is  defined  in  terms  of  independence  or  self-determination. 

In  a  recent  volume  dealing  with  international  and  inter- 
racial relations,  Herbert  A.  Miller  has  sought  to  describe 
what  he  calls  the  "oppression  psychosis."  The  oppression 
psychosis  occurs  when  the  wish  or  urge  for  independent 
action  of  one  group,  i.  e.,  race  or  nationality,  is  frustrated 
and  inhibited  by  another.  This  wish,  urge,  or  will,  as  he 
expresses  it,  is  "created  to  struggle."  That  is  its  function. 
"Opposition  stimulates  it  to  struggle  harder."  At  bottom 
the  struggle  to  maintain  national  prestige  and  the  struggle 
for  national  self-determination  are  one  and  the  same.  They 
are  struggles  to  gain,  to  increase  and  maintain  international 
recognition  and  status. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  international 
society  and  an  international  political  order  is  just  this  fact 
of  national  and  racial  consciousness.  Where  nations  and 
races  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  their  position  in  the 
"family  of  nations,"  political  relations  may  be  said  not  to 
exist. 

But  the  demands  that  one  nation,  race  or  people  makes 
upon  another  for  consideration  of  its  interests  or  recognition 
of  its  status  are  the  very  stuff  of  which  politics  is  made. 
The  fact  that  such  demands  made  by  one  people  are  enter- 
tained by  another  implies  the  existence  of  an  understanding, 
a  law,  a  code,  or  rule  of  some  sort,  to  which  either  party 
may  appeal.  The  struggles  of  peoples  and  races  for  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  have  been,  after  all,  but 
the  struggles  for  recognition  and  status  in  an  international 


or  political  order  that  is  maintained  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  peoples  involved. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  nationalist  movements  which 
have  made  so  much  of  the  history  in  Europe  during  the 
past  seventy-five  years.  That  is  the  meaning,  also,  of  the 
rising  nationalism  in  Egypt,  in  Korea,  in  India,  and  in 
China.  India,  Korea  and  the  Philippines  want  independence, 
or  something  as  near  that  as  it  is  safe. to  hope  for  in  an 
armed  world. 

China,  like  Turkey,  wants  to  be  mistress  in  her  own 
house.  Japan  wants,  in  the  councils  of  the  dominant  powers, 
the  status  of  a  political  equal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Japan  insists  that  Japanese  in 
America  should  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
European  immigrants;  the  right  to  enter,  to  settle,  and 
eventually  to  make  her  contribution,  racial  and  cultural,  to 
our  present  "racial  and  cultural  pluralism,"  to  use  a  phrase 
which  has  already  gained  certain  popularity  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Japanese  government  has  been  very  explicit  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  In  a  note  of  June  4,  1913,  the  Japanese 
ambassador  declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese 
government : 

The  provfsions  of  law,  under  which  it  is  held  that  Japanese 
people  are  not  eligible  to  American  citizenship,  are  mortifying 
to  the  government  and  people  of  Japan,  since  the  racial  distinc- 
tion inferable  from  these  provisions  is  hurtful  to  their  just 
national  susceptibility  .  .  .  when  that  distinction  is  made  use 
of,  as  in  the  present  case,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  Japanese 
subjects  of  rights  and  privileges  of  a  civil  nature,  which  are 
freely  granted  in  the  United  States  to  other  aliens,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government,  in  the  interest  of  the 
relations  of  cordial  friendship  and  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries,  to  express  frankly  their  conviction  that  the 
racial  distinction,  which  at  best  is  inaccurate  and  misleading, 
does  not  afford  a  valid  basis  for  the  discrimination  on  the 
subject  of  land  tenure. 

The  Handbook  of  International  Organizations,  published 
at  Geneva  in  1923,  lists  not  less  than  350  international  or- 
ganizations of  various  sorts.  Of  these,  at  least  twenty  are 
either  organizations  seeking  to  exercise  some  sort  of  political 
control,  or  they  are  organizations  which  seek  to  educate  and 
form  public  opinion  in  respect  to  some  matter  of  inter- 
national importance. 

The  result  of  every  conference  and  of  every  investigation 
in  the  field  of  international  relations  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  new  agreements  and  new  treaties,  these  being  at 
present  the  only  forms  in  which  international  legislation  takes 
place. 

With  this  continuous  expansion  of  international  com- 
munication and  international  politics,  race  relations  have 
ceased  to  be  a  domestic  problem. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  racial  distinctions  at  home  leads 
"oppressed"  races  to  seek  alliances  abroad.  The  First 
Universal  Races  Congress,  in  London,  in  1911,  is  an  in- 
stance. The  Pan-African  Congress,  which  followed,  is 
another.  Race  has  in  recent  years  come  to  be  what  religion 
has  always  been  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  an  interest 
which  divides  and  unites  peoples  irrespective  of  national 
boundaries. 

As  far  as  concerns  race  relations,  at  any  rate,  the  distinc- 
tions which  we  seek  to  enforce  at  home  are  complicated  with 
the  relations  which  we  seek  to  maintain  abroad. 

The  fact  is  that  races  and  peoples  are  coming  out  of  their 
isolation,  whether  it  be  geographical,  economic  or  political. 
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In  a  world  in  which  every  act,  every  significant  gesture, 
reverberates  around  the  globe,  the  concept  of  national 
independence,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  was  once 
used,  becomes  a  mere  legal  fiction. 

IV.   Race  Relations  and  the  Melting  Pot 

THE  distances  which  in  the  past  have  separated  peoples 
and  races  have  been  not  only  physical,  but  moral  and 
social.  The  races  have  looked  at  one  another  invariably 
with  curiosity,  but  they  have  not  always  understood  what 
was  behind  the  faces  into  which  they  looked.  The  sense  of 
distance  has  made  them  wary,  and  often  a  little  lonely,  in 
one  another's  company. 

Social  distances  maintain  themselves  longest,  but  eventu- 
ally they,  too,  give  way.  One  of  the  means  by  which  this 
change  has  been  effected  in  recent  times  has  been  by  the 
rapid  increase  in  literacy  among  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  "In  the  great  centers  of  Islamic 
life,"  it  is  said,  "the  shrill  call  of  the  newsboy  is  as  much 
a  part  of  daily  life  as  the  sonorous  cry  from  the  minaret," 
and  in  the  gulf  ports  of  Iran  the  most  popular  literature  is 
likely  to  be  a  translation  of  a  penny  dreadful  published  in 
London.  The  introduction  of  universal  education  in  Japan, 
the  reform  and  simplification  of  the  written  language  in 
China,  and  the  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  journals 
in  both  countries,  have  opened  for  great  masses  of  people 
new  windows  upon  a  world  no  longer  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  their  earlier  villages.  The  expansion  of  com- 
merce and  the  rise  of  great  cities  have  likewise  accelerated 
the  movement.  The  growth  of  literacy  seems  to  run  parallel 
to  the  growth  of  cities.  In  the  cities,  literacy  ceases  to  be 
a  mere  luxury  for  a  special  class  of  intellectuals,  and  becomes 
a  necessity  for  the  common  man.  The  common  man  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  modern  life ;  he  can  not  know 
how  to  use  the  new  mechanical  devices  which  are  constantly 
multiplying,  unless  he  knows  how  to  read.  The  amount  of 
knowledge  the  ordinary  man  must  have  in  the  modern 
world  in  order  to  live,  requires  that  he  be  able  to  get  it 
through  the  printed  page  rather  than  by  mere  rule  of  thumb 
or  oral  tradition,  as  he  used  to  do. 

An  incidental  consequence  of  the  extension  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  travel  has  been  to  extend  vastly  the  use  of 
these  European  languages  which  have  become  the  medium 
of  international  communication  in  business,  in  politics,  and 
in  science ;  namely,  English,  French  and  German. 

Just  as  there  is  a  struggle,  silent  and  often  unnoticed,  to 
determine  what  races  shall  survive,  and  what  places,  occu- 
pations and  states  they  shall  have  in  the  new  world  society, 
so  there  is  competition  among  the  great  world-languages  to 
determine  what  form  of  speech  shall  survive  and  become 
the  accepted  medium  of  communication  in  what  Graham 
Wallas  calls  The  Great  Society. 

Life  is  more  than  food  and  shelter.  Human  beings,  when 
they  live  at  all,  live  in  their  memories  and  in  their  imagina- 
tions; in  their  hopes  and  their  dreams.  The  ability  to  read, 
to  gain  visual  impressions  through  photographs  of  other 
lands  and  other  peoples ;  to  learn  through  literature  some- 
thing of  motives  and  human  passions  behind  their  strange 
exteriors,  has  enormously  intensified  the  curiosity  of  every 
part  of  the  world  in  regard  to  every  other.  These  vicarious 
experiences  have  aroused  new  hopes,  new  ambitions,  and 
stimulated  the  desire  to  travel  and  seek  new  adventures,  in 
new  and  strange  worlds. 

This  is  today  the  most  romantic  period  in  the  history  oi 


the  whole  world;  not  even  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
America  has  influenced  man's  imagination  more.  And,  still 
more  significant,  this  flare  for  adventure  in  the  modern 
world  has  not  merely  taken  possession  of  the  upper  classes, 
the  literati  and  the  intellectuals,  but  has  penetrated  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  who  in  previous  generations,  and 
until  very  recent  years,  have  been  living  in  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  their  peasant  communities. 

Migration  has  had  the  effect  of  an  emancipation,  upon 
most  of  the  immigrant  peoples.  But  books  and  literature 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  effects  of  these  migrations.  And 
now  the  printing-press  has  been  supplemented  by  the  cinema 
and  the  radio.  The  American  films,  with  their  realistic  and 
thrilling  pictures  of  American  life,  have  transmitted  to  the 
Orient  some  of  the  restlessness  and  romanticism  of  the 
Occident.  Particularly  in  the  outlying  regions  and  among 
the  common  people,  where  America  is  more  a  legendary 
place  than  it  is  elsewhere,  the  effect  of  the  American 
movies  has  been  more  devastating  than  elsewhere. 

A  few  years  ago  the  average  man  in  China  and  in  Japan 
got  his  most  lively  conceptions  of  America  from  two  sources: 
the  returned  immigrant  and  the  missionary.  From  the 
.  former,  America  acquired  the  title  "the  mountain  of  gold." 
From  the  latter,  the  oriental  students  sometimes  gained 
the  impression  that  America  was  a  nation  of  missionaries. 
These  sources  of  information  have  since  been  superseded  by 
a  press  founded  more  or  less  upon  western  models;  a  press, 
at  any  rate,  that  is  directed  more  or  less  to  an  understanding 
of  the  common  man.  But,  as  Walter  B.  Pitkin  has  pointed 
out,  in  discussing  Japanese-American  relations,  the  news 
despatches  are  no  longer  the  most  important  sources 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Occident  by  the 
Orient.  "They  are,"  he  says,  "little  more  than  confirmatory 
of  hypotheses  which  they  [the  Japanese]  derive  from  an- 
other source  so  much  more  widely  known  in  the  islands,  so 
vivid,  and  so  copious  that  every  other  channel  of  knowledge 
has  become  petty  in  comparison.  This  source  is  the  American 
motion-picture." 

The  films  exported  to  Asia,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
South  America  are  largely  of  two  classes :  those  which  have 
failed  in  America  because  they  were  inferior,  and,  as  Pitkin 
puts  it,  are  "dumped  on  the  helpless  heathen,  who  can  pay 
only  the  lowest  rentals,  and  hence  ought  not  to  expect 
much,"  or  they  are  films  that  have  never  been  exhibited  in 
America  because  they  were  forbidden  by  the  board  of  censors. 
"The  mildest  description  of  these  films,"  he  says,  "is  unfit 
to  print.  Yet  missionaries  and  business  men  both  testify  that 
they  are  being  shown  regularly  in  all  the  larger  cities  of 
Asia,  and  a  high  official  of  the  government  of  India  person- 
ally told  me  that  the  effect  of  these  loathsome  displays  on 
the  natives  of  that  country  was  so  evil  that  plans  for  a  severe 
censorship  were  being  considered,  especially  against  what 
Asia  knows  as  the  American  film."  In  Japan  a  censorship 
has  already  been  established,  and  a  similar  censorship  would 
be  established  in  China,  I  am  told,  if  China  were  master  of 
her  own  house. 

The  cinema  may  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  a  new 
dimension  of  our  international  and  racial  relations  which  is 
neither  economic  nor  political,  but  cultural.  But  culture  is 
merely  the  objective  and  collective  aspect  of  the  inner  and 
personal  life  of  individuals  and  peoples,  and  it  is  in  men's 
minds  and  in  their  intimate  personal  experiences  that  the 
most  profound  and  significant  changes  in  the  world  are 
taking  place  today.  It  is  in  the  obscure,  dream-haunted 
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recesses  of  our  inner  lives  that  the  future  of  the  world  is 
taking  form  and  shape. 

As  long  as  races  and  peoples  remained  imprisoned  within 
the  limits  of  their  differing  languages;  as  long  as  we  knew 
them  only  through  records  of  their  overt  acts,  communica- 
tion was  difficult  and  understanding  not  always  possible. 
But  the  silent  drama  is  now  bringing  the  great  masses  of 
peoples,  who  have  known  each  other  only  indirectly  and  at 
second  hand,  face  to  face.  In  the  movies  we  see  strange 
peoples  in  action,  and  these  actions  reveal  to  us  behind  their 
alien  manners  and  foreign  faces,  passions  that  we  can  both 
understand  and  share;  motives  that  we  admire  or  fear  or 
hate. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  the  present  time  the  conse- 
quences which  the  realism  of  the  motion  pictures  is  likely 
to  bring  about  in  the  relations  of  races  and  peoples.  It  has 
at  least  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  an  intimacy  un- 
imaginable a  few  years  ago.  In  this  intimacy  all  that  was 
individual,  strange  and  peculiar  in  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  different  races  and  peoples  has  been  brought  into 
solution  and  is  in  process  of  change.  If  America  was  once 
in  any  exclusive  sense  the  melting  pot  of  races,  it  is  so  no 
longer.  The  melting  pot  is  the  world. 

The  really  new  factors  in  international  and  race  rela- 
tions are  the  devices  like  the  cinema  and  the  radio;  these, 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  literacy,  are  steadily  bringing 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  measurably  within  the  limits  of 
a  common,  culture  and  a  common  historical  life. 


V.  The  Race  Relations  Cycle 
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impression  that  emerges  from  this  review  of  inter- 

L  national  and  race  relations  is  that  the  forces  which  have 
brought  about  the  existing  interpenetration  of  peoples  are  so 
vast  and  irresistible  that  the  resulting  changes  assume  the 
character  of  a  cosmic  process.  New  means  of  communica- 
tion enforce  new  contacts  and  result  in  new  forms  of  com- 
petition and  of  conflict.  But  out  of  this  confusion  and  fer- 
ment, new  and  more  intimate  forms  of  association  arise. 

The  changes  which  are  taking  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast— 
"the  last  asylum,"  in  the  language  of  Professor  Ross,  "of 
the  native-born" — are  part  of  the  changes  that  are  going 
on  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Everywhere  there  is 
competition  and  conflict;  but  everywhere  the  intimacies 
which  participation  in  a  common  life  enforces  have  created 
new  accommodations,  and  relations  which  were  merely 
formal  or  utilitarian  have  become  personal  and  human. 

In  the  relations  of  races  there  is  a  cycle  of  events  which 
tends  everywhere  to  repeat  itself.  Exploration  invariably 
opens  new  regions  for  commercial  exploitation;  the  mis- 
sionary, as  has  frequently  been  said,  becomes  the  advance 
agent  of  the  trader.  The  exchange  of  commodities  involves 
in  the  long  run  the  competition  of  goods  and  of  persons. 
The  result  is  a  new  distribution  of  population  and  a  new 
and  wider  division  of  labor. 

The  new  economic  organization,  however,  inevitably  be- 
comes the  basis  for  a  new  political  order.  The  relations 
of  races  and  people  are  never  for  very  long  merely  economic 
and  utilitarian,  and  no  efforts  to  conceive  them  in  this 
way  have  ever  been  permanently  successful.  We  have  im- 
ported labor  as  if  it  were  mere  commodity,  and  sometimes 
we  have  been  disappointed  to  find,  as  we  invariably  do, 
that  the  laborers  were  human  like  ourselves.  In  this  way 


it  comes  about  that  race  relations  which  were  economic 
become  later  political  and  cultural.  The  struggle  for 
existence  terminates  in  a  struggle  for  status,  for  recognition, 
for  position  and  prestige,  within  an  existing  political  and 
moral  order.  Where  such  a  political  and  moral  order 
does  not  exist,  war,  which  is  the  most  elementary  expres- 
sion of  political  forces,  creates  one.  For  the  ultimate  effect 
of  war  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  establish  and  extend  law 
and  order  in  regions  where  it  did  not  previously  exist. 

The  race  relations  cycle  which  takes  the  form,  to  state  it 
abstractly,  of  contacts,  competition,  accommodation  and 
eventual  assimilation,  is  apparently  progressive  and  irre- 
versible. Customs  regulations,  immigration  restrictions  and 
racial  barriers  may  slacken  the  tempo  of  the  movement ;  may 
perhaps  halt  it  altogether  for  a  time ;  but  cannot  change  its 
direction ;  cannot  at  any  rate,  reverse  it. 

In  our  estimates  of  race  relations  we  have  not  reckoned 
with  the  effects  of  personal  intercourse  and  the  friendships 
that  inevitably  grow  up  out  of  them.  These  friendships, 
particularly  in  a  democratic  society  like  our  own,  cut  acoss 
and  eventually  undermine  all  the  barriers  of  racial  segrega- 
tion and  caste  by  which  races  seek  to  maintain  their  in- 
'  tegrity. 

It  was  the  intimate  and  personal  relations  which  grew  up 
between  the  Negro  slave  and  his  white  master  that  under- 
mined and  weakened  the  system  of  slavery  from  within,  long 
before  it  was  attacked  from  without.  Evidence  of  this  was 
the  steady  increase,  in  spite  of  public  opinion  and  legislation 
to  the  contrary,  of  the  number  of  free  Negroes  and  eman- 
cipated slaves  in  the  South.  Men  who  believed  the  black 
man  fore-ordained  to  be  the  servant  of  the  white  were  un- 
willing to  leave  the  servants  they  knew  to  the  mercy  of  the 
system  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  protect  them. 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  antagonism  that  once  existed  toward 
the  Chinese,  the  attitude  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  now  gener- 
ally amiable,  even  indulgent;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  nuisance 
of  their  tong  wars  and  other  racial  eccentricities.  The 
Chinese  population  is  slowly  declining  in  the  United  States, 
but  San  Francisco,  at  any  rate,  will  miss  its  Chinese  quarter 
when  it  goes. 

There  has  never  been  the  antagonism  toward  the  Jap- 
anese in  this  country  that  there  once  was  toward  the  Chinese. 
Even  such  antagonism  as  existed  has  always  been  qualified 
by  a  genuine  admiration  for  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole. 
Now  that  the  exclusion  law  seems  finally  to  have  put  an 
end  to  Japanese  immigration,  there  is  already  a  disposition 
to  relax  the  laws  which  made  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Orientals  on  the  Pacific  coast  untenable. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  tendencies  to  the  assim- 
ilation and  eventual  amalgamation  of  races  exist,  they  should 
not  be  resisted  and,  if  possible,  altogether  inhibited.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to  underestimate  the  character 
and  force  of  the  tendencies  that  are  drawing  the  races  and 
peoples  about  the  Pacific  into  the  ever  narrowing  circle  of  a 
common  life.  Rising  tides  of  color  and  oriental  exclusion 
laws  are  merely  incidental  evidences  of  these  diminishing 
distances. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  all  the  races  of  the  Pacific 
meet  and  mingle  on  more  liberal  terms  than  they  do  else- 
where, the  native  races  are  disappearing  and  new  peoples 
are  coming  into  existence.  Races  and  cultures  die — it  has 
always  been  so — but  civilization  lives  on. 
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ELIEVERS  in  constitutional  government 
have  a  stake  in  what  is  transpiring  in  Passaic, 
New  Jersey.  In  a  time  when  dictatorship 
and  resort  to  irresponsible  rule  have  gained 
headway  from  Communist  Russia  to  Fascist 
Italy,  we  have  here  at  hand  a  searching  chal- 
lenge to  those  of  us  who  hold  to  free  institutions  to  prove  by 
our  works  that  justice,  fair  play  and  liberty  are  not  bunk 
in  our  history  books  but  living  realities  in  America. 

The  strike  of  the  textile  workers  there  has  been  going  on 
for  twelve  weeks.  The  ten  thousand  wage-earners  con- 
cerned are  largely  foreign-born.  To  date,  they  have  a  clean 
slate  in  the  matter  of  violence,  but  the  events  of  the  past 
month,  and  especially  of  the  last  fortnight,  have  been  of 
a  sort  to  undermine  their  respect  for  our  law  and  our  order. 
This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taken  lightly  by  those  workers, 
by  Americans  generally,  or  by  mankind. 

Passaic  is  one  of  the  constellations  of  industrial  commu- 
nities at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Its  banking,  its  ship- 
ping, its  invested  capital,  its  working  force  enter  into  the 
web  of  manufacturing  operations  of  the  metropolitan  district 
that  spreads  out  like  a  fan  over  parts  of  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  well-being  of  every  such  in- 
dustrial community  is  bound  up  in  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  district.  The  breakdown  of  civil  government,  or  the 
distortion  of  justice,  in  any  part  of  that  district  jeopardizes 
the  fair  name  of  the  whole.  Responsibility  for  the  tolerance 
of  such  conditions  rests  on  every  citizen  throughout  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  and  public  opinion  must  make  it- 
self felt  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  or  we  are  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise. 


dence  that  they  have  grievances  that  are  real  to  them.  That 
it  remained  for  a  communist  to  champion,  organize  and  lead 
them,  underscores  the  indifference  of  their  neighbors. 


THERE  are  two  interlocking  situations  at  Passaic:   one 
industrial,  the  other  civil,   which  flows  from   it.     For 
it  is   the  economic  maladjustment  which  is  the  underlying 
problem;    an  enduring  charge  on  thinking  and  constructive 
planning  in  an  industrial  civilization. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  neither  the  public  at  large, 
the  business  community,  trade  organizations,  the  regular 
trade  unions,  the  state  government  of  New  Jersey,  nor  the 
national  government  had  taken  effective  action  to  compose 
the  grave  issues  in  industrial  relations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
strike  and  bring  about  negotiation,  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion that  would  settle  it  in  fairness.  In  the  last  analysis, 
their  failure  to  act  is  the  failure  of  the  public  to  demand 
action  and  to  get  it. 

That  a  baffling  market  condition  confronted  the  employers 
and  entered  into  broken  time  and  wage  cuts  is  recognized. 
But  that  the  strikers  have  held  out  week  after  week  is  evi- 


IF  anything,  the  civil  situation  is  of  more  immediate  public 
concern,  for  it  is  the  rights  of  citizens  generally  that 
have  been  compromised  in  Passaic,  Garfield  and  the  adjoin- 
ing municipalities.  The  press  has  spread  the  record  of 
these  things:  free  speech  denied,  halls  closed,  ruth!es.>  vio- 
lence by  officers  of  the  law  and  failure  of  the  courts  to 
hold  them  to  book,  wholesale  arrests  of  the  strike  leaders 
and  of  citizens  under  old  and  musty  laws,  huge  hurdles  of 
bail  set  up,  preposterous  injunctions  invoked,  and  riot  acts 
resorted  to  in  ways  which  force  the  conclusion  that  the 
obligation  of  the  local  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace  has 
become  entangled  in  their  minds  with  a  determination  to 
break  the  strike.  Whether  pressure  from  the  mills,  the  pub- 
licity tactics  of  strike  leaders,  or  the  confused  thinking  and 
brash  action  of  local  officials  is  to  blame  for  these  occurrences 
is  beside  the  mark.  When  confronted  with  a  sequence  of 
acts  which  smash  our  liberties  and  make  a  travesty  of  order- 
ly government  in  a  neighboring  community,  the  public  at 
large  cannot  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

What  happens  in  Passaic  happens  in  the  greatest  indus- 
trial district  in  the  United  States.  What  happens  in  that 
district  is  the  measure  of  American  democracy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  public  -cannot  escape  its 
responsibility  for  what  is  transpiring.  We  urge  every 
reader  of  The  Survey,  especially  every  New  York  reader, 
and  more  especially  every  New  Jersey  reader,  to  bear  a 
part  in  turning  that  responsibility  into  action.  We  urge 
them  to  make  their  views  known  to  the  responsible  govern- 
ment officials,  municipal,  county,  state  and  national,  to  the 
bar,  to  trade  and  business  organizations,  to  the  church  and 
civic  bodies.  We  urge  them  to  call  on  these  agencies  of 
public  opinion  and  action  to  exert  themselves  in  such  ways 
as  are  open  to  them,  to  help  compose  what  has  become  a 
desperate  industrial  situation,  and  to  help  set  right  what 
has  become  an  intolerable  civic  wrong. 


BRINGING  to  this  country  her  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  new  school  movement  in  Europe,  Beatrice  Ensor, 
editor  of  the  New  Era  and  chairman  of  the  International 
Progressive  Education  Conference  at  Heidelberg  a  year  ago, 
is  spending  several  months  in  the  United  States,  studying 
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our  experimental  schools  and  speaking  on  the  work  of  the 
modern  schools  of  England  and  the  Continent.  Mrs.  Ensor 
has  had  a  "free"  school  of  her  own  in  England.  Her  maga- 
zine is  a  clearing  house  for  facts  and  theories  of  progressive 
education  abroad.  She  has  unlimited  faith  in  the  creative 
spirit  of  young  children  and  in  the  schools  which  are  more 
interested  in  a  child's  growth  than  in  the  upbuilding  of  a 
particular  system  of  education.  She  finds  in  the  new  schools 
of  New  York  the  same  flexibility,  the  same  eagerness  to 
experiment  and  to  grow  simply  and  quietly  and  naturally 
that  characterizes  the  older  and  more  widely  known  schools, 
such  as  the  Decroly  and  Schwarzenwaldschule.  Perhaps 
only  an  American  can  realize  how  completely  this  educa- 
tional attitude  is  confined  to  a  few  sections  of  the  country 
and  how  little  it  has  as  yet  touched  our  vast  public  school 
system. 

The  visit  of  Beatrice  Ensor  to  the  United  States  and  her 
contacts  with  many  communities  and  organizations  here 
may  well  be  the  means  of  kindling  a  wider  interest,  and 
opening  doors  of  experience  and  self-expression  for  more 
American  children. 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL,  the  oldest  municipal  insti- 
tution  in  New  York  city,  is  again  in  the  headines  in 
the  New  York  press.  But  in  a  new  way.  There  have  often 
been  "exposes" ;  some  particular  instance  of  actual  or  alleged 
bad  treatment  of  a  patient  has  come  to  the  notice  of  an 
enterprising  seeker  after  news,  and  a  headline  alleging  grave 
shortcomings  in  the  city  hospitals  has  found  credulous 
readers. 

This  time  the  seeker  after  news  is  the  new  city  admin- 
istration — Mayor  Walker  and  his  most  important  colleagues 
in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  They  have 
gone  to  see  for  themselves  not  alleged  rumored  instances 
of  bad  treatment,  but  buildings  known  to  be  unsuitable. 
They  have  gone  in  the  daytime,  accompanied  by  newspaper- 
men with  their  eyes  open.  They  have  seen  at  first  hand 
how  a  building  erected  in  1814  looks  when  it  is  doing  active 
hospital  service  in  1926,  instead  of  settling  down  com- 
fortably behind  their  desks  in  the  City  Hall  and  smiling 
complacently.  Mayor  Walker,  it  is  understood,  is  going 
to  follow  the  same  course  with  other  municipal  hospital* 
and  institutions. 

During  the  Hylan  administration,  the  Departments  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  and  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals 
appealed  for  approximately  $29,000,000  to  rehabilitate  the 
institutions.  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  on  the 
basis  of  personal  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  institutions 
endorsed  the  efforts  of  the  responsible  departments  to  obtain 
necessary  funds,  and  recommended  about  $14,000,000  as 
immediately  necessary  for  the  more  important  and  pressing 
needs.  More  than  one  hundred  civic  organizations  joined 
the  association  in  appealing  to  the  city  administration  to 
eliminate  fire-traps  and  provide  needed  new  buildings. 
Mayor  Hylan's  response  was  to  declare  that  the  association 
was  acting  in  behalf  of  "the  interests"  and  trying  to  divert 
money  from  municipal  subway  construction. 

To  Mayor  Walker,  accustomed  to  the  give  and  take  of 
legislative  life  for  many  years,  it  seems  worth  while  to  find 


out  what  the  facts  are.  It  appears  that  he  is  not  afraid  of 
letting  the  light  into  the  situation  even  though  substantial 
appropriations  will  be  demanded  from  the  public  treasury 
if  the  facts  are  known.  The  augury  is  bright  for  the  wards 
of  the  city. 


WHEN  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  goes 
to  Cleveland  it  goes  to  an  inland,  hometown  self- 
sufficient  city.  Though  it  has  its  ties  with  New  England 
historically  and  with  New  York  commercially,  it  is  definitely 
out  of  the  seaboard  zone.  It  is  the  more  interesting  that  in 
Cleveland,  and  with  a  president  who  hails  from  Colorado, 
the  Conference  of  1926  should  have  the  international  flavor 
which  preliminary  announcements  of  the  program  indicate. 
At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  week's  general  sessions  the 
theme  will  be  world  fellowship — more  particularly,  inter- 
national fellowship  in  social  work.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
just  home  from  Europe,  will  share  with  the  conference 
president  the  opening  session  on  May  26 ;  Dame  Rachel 
Crowdy,  head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Questions  of 
the  League  of  Nations  closes  the  conference  on  June  2. 
Among  the  domestic  issues  to  be  considered  at  the  other 
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with  an  even- 
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Howard  R.  Knight,  executive  of  the  Ohio     ^ci^s    antici. 
Welfare  Conference   who    becomes   the 
new  secretary  of  the  'National  Conference     pa  e 

of  Social  Work  hence— such   a 

group   as   Mr. 

Bruere  pleads  for  in  The  Survey  for  March   15,  the  fifty- 
third  annual  session  will  have  its  own  distinction. 

It  will  be  a  grand  Old  Home  Week  for  all  the  youngsters 
who  have  been  scattered  up  and  down  the  community  chest 
field  by  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation.  And  there  will 
be  no  Follies — midnight  or  otherwise. 


who  apparently  has  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  present 
popular  movement.  Like 
him,  his  military  underlings, 
wherever  they  are  put  in 
authority,  at  once  inaugurate  an  era  of  good  government, 
better  roads,  better  education  and  law  and  order. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  administration  of  the  metropolitan 
area  under  his  general,  Hsueh  Tu  Pi,  civil  governor  of 
Kansu  during  Feng's  control.  The  eighteen  counties  around 
Peking  form  a  sort  of  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
metropolitan  mayor.  The  office  of  the  mayor  is  in  Peking 
and  he  administers  a  small  area  around  his  office,  although 
the  city  itself  is  ruled  by  a  municipal  council  independent  of 
him.  In  his  first  six  months  of  office  in  Peking,  Mayor 
Hsueh  organized  a  "model  village"  immediately  around  his 
yamen  as  a  demonstration  for  the  benefit  of  the  head  men 
of  the  villages  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  how  a  village 
should  be  run.  The  streets  are  in  good  order;  small  public 
parks  have  been  put  in ;  every  child  in  the  area  goes  to 
school ;  a  modern  playground  has  been  initiated ;  a  health 
center  with  a  visiting  nurse  has  been  organized ;  a  democratic 
village  administration,  modelled  on  the  basis  of  old  village 
life  but  of  a  more  democratic  nature,  has  been  inaugurated. 
Besides,  the  mayor  opened  a  large  public  park  and  a  museum 
in  Peking's  ancient  drum  tower  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
He  cooperated  in  the  establishment  of  a  maternity  hospital 
in  order  to  train  midwives  and  health  workers  for  the 
eighteen  counties  over  which  he  had  jurisdiction.  He  called 
to  his  aid  medical  experts,  educational  experts,  and  physical 
directors  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  healthy  life  throughout 
the  countryside.  Needless  to  add,  his  soldiers  maintained 
law  and  order  and  paid  for  what  they  bought — an  unusual 
habit  among  the  soldiers  of  some  armies. 

Improvements  of  this  kind  are  begun  wherever  General 
Feng's  army  commanders  have  control  and — even  more  sig- 
nificant— there  seems  to  be  some  appreciation  at  least  on 
the  part  of  General  Feng  of  the  value  of  popular  cooperation 
in  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  These  improvements  are  not 
merely  an  exhibit  of  autocratic  efficiency,  but  mark  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  popular  movement.  In  particular,  Mayor 
Hsueh  identified  himself  very  closely  with  the  mass  edu- 
cation movement  and  chose  one  of  -his  counties,  Tunghsien, 
as  a  demonstration  area  for  a  thoroughly  organized  effort  to 
make  the  whole  country  literate,  under  the  leadership  of 
James  Yen  and  his  experts.  Going  even  further,  he  lent 
his  help  to  this  same  association  in  a  thorough  social  survey 
of  this  county  to  be  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Sidney  D.  Gamble,  who  has  spent  some  years  in  social 
research  in  Peking  and  is  the  author  of  Peking,  a  Social 
Survey. 

No  doubt  this  sounds  like  a  paean  of  praise  for  General 
Feng.  I  disclaim  any  attempt  to  maintain  that  he  is  the 
future  savior  of  China.  There  is  no  man  about  whom 
there  is  greater  difference  of  opinion  than  General  Feng. 
Many  of  his  actions  in  the  past,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  driving  out  of  President  Li  Yuan  Hung,  are  in- 
explicable. How  clear  his  motives  are  it  is  hard  to  say.  He  is 
described  alternately  as  absolutely  unscrupulous  and  as  the 
one  true  patriot  among  all  the  war  lords.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  salutary  effects  of  his  administration  and 
cf  that  of  his  subordinates  over  any  territory  over  which 
they  have  already  had  jurisdiction.  It  is  always  wholesome, 
progressive  and  constructive. 


A  NEW  CYCLE  OF  CATHAY 
(Continued  from  page  185) 


The  Communists  form  a 
fourth  group  which  may 
exert  great  influence  in 
moulding  new  Chinese  in- 
stitutions. They  have  all 
the  advantages  of  unity  and  a  clear  program.  They 
have  the  success  of  Russia  to  copy.  At  present  in 
Canton  the  students'  army  is  a  close-knit  group  with  such 
a  unified  purpose.  In  the  country  at  large  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  elements  which  would  make  for  such 
a  group  already  exist.  There  are  notable  intellectual  leaders 
as  well  as  groups  of  students  throughout  the  country  who 
have  a  common  theory  of  the  way  to  meet  the  present  situa- 
tion. Li  Shih  Tseng — professor  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment University,  a  returned  student  from  France,  son  of 
an  ex-prime  minister  under  the  Manchu  dynasty — is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  type.  He  has  a  definite  Marxian  program. 
He  is  anti-clerical.  He  apparently  is  not  interested  in  build- 
ing up  a  fortune  for  himself,  but  gives  away  money  largely 
for  helping  students.  His  diet  is  of  the  simplest.  Outside 
of  his  teaching,  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  propagation  ~f  his 
doctrine  by  public  address  and  by  the  written  page.  There 
are  many  such  intellectual  leaders  in  China  and  their  number 
is  growing.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a  turn  in  political 
events  may  throw  these  men  together  into  one  solidly  united 
group  similar  to  the  Communist  party  in  Russia. 

THE  strength  of  Russia  in  China  today  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  relatively  more  than  other  na- 
tionals appreciate  the  new  forces.  In  one  of  the  leading 
Peking  newspapers,  as  I  write,  a  daily  debate  is  being  carried 
on  as  to  whether  or  not  China  should  continue  to  hold  a 
friendly  attitude  towards  Russia.  A  few  months  ago  the 
majority  held  that  China's  best  friend  was  Russia.  Had 
she  not  abolished  extraterritoriality  of  her  own  free  will? 
Had  she  not  made  large  promises  of  restoring  land  formerly 
seized  by  the  Tzar?  Had  she  not  been  consistently  urging 
China  to  assert  her  independence  and  to  throw  off  the 
bondage  imposed  upon  her  by  Western  capitalistic  im- 
perialism? But  the  passage  of  a  few  months  has  revealed 
to  many  that  Russia  was  not  wholly  altruistic  in  her  dealings 
in  connection  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  that 
the  vast  territories  which  she  agreed  to  return  to  China, 
which  would  extend  all  the  way  to  Irkutusk,  if  agreements 
were  literally  carried  out,  are  not  actually  to  be  given  back. 
An  increasing  number  of  Chinese  are  pointing  out  that  much 
of  the  purely  destructive  propaganda  advocated  by  China's 
young  men  is  due  to  Russian  influence.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
Chinese  opinion  claims  that,  as  compared  with  European 
powers  and  America,  Russia  has  proven  herself  the  better 
friend  to  China. 

In  a  recent  interview  C.  T.  Wang,  former  premier  and 
present  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Russian  Relations,  depicted 
the  changing  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people  towards  Russia 
by  a  homely  illustration.  He  said  that  one  could  forgive  a 
certain  looseness  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  business 
or  professional  man,  but  when  one  finds  a  bishop  of  the 
church  associating  with  public  women  and  occasionally  in- 
toxicated, he  is  greatly  grieved  and  surprised.  Russia  is  in 
the  place  of  the  bishop ;  she  made  great  pretentions  at 
righteousness  and  of  her  great  things  were  expected.  In- 
dignation against  Russia  is  not  so  much  because  she  is  worse 
than  other  countries — indeed,  she  is  acting  much  better  so 
far  as  China  is  concerned — but  because  of  disappointment 


for  her  failure  to  live  up  to  her  pretentions.  Mr.  Wang  flouted 
the  idea  that  Russia  was  the  predominating  influence  in  the  Far 
Eastern  situation.  He  claimed  that  China  long  ago  tried  out 
Communism  and  there  is  no  danger — however  friendly  foreign 
relations  may  be — of  China's  adopting  the  Communist  pro- 
gram. The  best  features  of  Communism,  according  to  him, 
are  embodied  in  the  Chinese  family  system  and  i  the  social 
life  of  China,  so  free  from  class  distinctions. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Wang's  statements,  it  appears  that  there  are 
in  practically  all  the  large  colleges  in  China  close-knit  and  pow- 
erful minorities,  among  both  teachers  and  professors,  who  are 
ardent  disciples  of  the  Communist  doctrine.  Just  how  wide 
their  influence  will  be  in  the  future  again  is  a  question  depend- 
ing largely  on  the  attitudes  of  the  various  foreign  nations  to- 
wards China. 

The  question  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Communist 
party,  sympathetic  with  the  Russians,  and  of  more  mod- 
erate groups,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  answered  at  least  partly 
by  the  policy  of  America,  England  and  Japan  towards  China, 
especially  by  that  of  America.  Any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  new  China  and  hostility  to  them 
may  make  America  appear  what  Russia  makes  her  out  to  be — 
a  capitalistic  and  imperialistic  nation  which  is  cooperating  with 
other  European  nations  to  prolong  the  bondage  of  China. 

In  a  recent  conversation  C.  T.  Wang  remarked  to  me  that 
of  course  the  Chinese  people  are  not  hostile  to  America.  They 
consider  her,  however,  rather  foolish.  They  know  that  she 
does  not  understand  the  situation  here  as  well  as  either  Eng- 
land or  Japan  and  that  she  is  being  used  by  these  nations  to 
carry  out  their  own  policy.  He  held  that  the  only  possible 
course  for  America,  both  for  America's  future  good  and  her 
international  trade  relations,  and  for  China,  was  to  come  out 
with  an  independent,  liberal  policy  irrespective  of  the  plans  of 
imperialistic  European  nations. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  problem  of  China  is  not  primarily 
an  industrial  one.  Certain  experts  such  as  Bertrand  Russell 
and  Harry  Ward  are  apt  to  read  into  China  a  development 
and  effect  of  modern  industry  far  out  of  proportion  to  what  has 
taken  place  thus  far.  Although  industrial  development  is 
among  the  most  significant  trends  in  modern  China  yet  its  influ- 
ence has  not  yet  gone  far  beyond  the  immediate  environs  of  a 
few  large  cities.  The  attempt  of  the  British  Labor  Party  to 
interpret  the  whole  uprising  in  Shanghai  as  the  result  of  indig- 
nation over  the  exploitation  of  Chinese  labor  by  western  capital 
is  thoroughly  to  misread  the  essentials  of  the  situation.  Chinese 
employers  treat  their  laborers  just  as  badly,  if  not  worse,  then 
the  westerners.  The  question  of  child  labor,  pressing  as  it 
certainly  is,  is  not  the  essential  one  in  this  situation. 

And  it  also  appears  to  me  to  be  a  false  reading  of  the  present 
turmoil  to  attribute  it  to  Bolshevik  propaganda.  There  are 
plenty  of  causes  for  the  existing  national  feeling,  without  assign- 
ing it  wholly  to  disturbances  worked  up  artificially  by  Com- 
munists. The  large  majority  of  the  agitators  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  China  are  not  at  all  favor- 
able to  Communism.  The  real  question  is  one  of  a  new  self- 
respect,  of  the  birth  of  a  new  consciousness  and  of  a  new  na- 
tionalism which  is  changing  the  face  of  Chinese  social  organi/a- 
tion  and  of  Chinese  life  and  which  unquestionably  will  be  the 
molding  force  in  the  future  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

The  Chinese  people  are  naturally  neither  extreme  nor  un- 
reasonable. They  have  come  to  a  point,  however,  where  they 
demand  autonomy  in  their  national  life.  They  demand  the 
things  which  everyone  in  the  West  takes  for  granted  as  the 
privileges  of  a  nation.  Undoubtedly  the  transitional  period  will 
be  one  of  many  difficulties,  both  for  foreign  trade  and  for  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  but  the  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  those 
who  have  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  spirit  and  are  willing 
to  trust  the  forces  of  new  life  so  powerful  and  so  evident  in 
China  today. 
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SEE  THE  ORIENT 
At  FIRST  HAND 

VISIT  these  lands  where  today's  pro- 
gress   struggles  with   the   traditions 
of  thousands  of  years — ancient  civiliza- 
tions on  the  threshold  of  modernity. 

The  great  Eastern  cities  —  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Man- 
ila -  are  mines  of  information  for  the 
social  student,  storehouses  of  charm  for 
the  traveler. 

The  quickest  way  from  the  United  States 
to  these  great  ports  is  via  American  Or- 
iental Mail  Line  steamers.  Here  every 
American  travel  comfort  is  assured :  all 
outside  rooms,  most  of  which  have  pri- 
vate bath ;  unexcelled  cuisine  and  serv- 
ice; concerts,  dancing,  deck  sports  and 
motion  pictures. 

S.  S.  President  Jackson 
S.  S.  President  Jefferson 
S.  S.  President  McKinley 
S.  S.  President  Grant 
S.  S.  President  Madison 

One  of  these  great  21,000  ton  oil-burn- 
ing  steamers  sails  every  12  days  from 
Seattle  via  Victoria,  B.C.,  over  the  Short 
Route  to  the  Orient. 

For  full  details  of  Oriental  travel  and 
our  descriptive  literature,  see  your  local 
tourist  or  ticket  agent,  or  -write 

AMERICAN  ORIENTAL 
MAIL  LINE 

ADMIRAL  ORIENTAL  LINE 

Managing   Operators 

32  Broadway,  New  York  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Fourth  at  University,  Seattle 


WE  SAID:  "LET'S  FIND  THE  FACTS" 

{Continued  from  page   140) 


whose  own  comfort  or  economic  status  depended  very  directly 
upon  the  presence  of  an  oriental  population. 


PHE  fact  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  divided  so  definitely 
J_  on  this  question  intensified  the  difficulties  which  an  im- 
partial and  scientific  study  always  has  to  face.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  groups  which  refused  to  participate  that  created 
these  difficulties  as  it  was  the  attitude  of  certain  organizations 
which  welcomed  the  survey  in  the  belief  that  it  would  provide 
them  with  excellent  publicity  material  either  for  or  against 
the  Oriental,  and  who  were  therefore  ready  to  swallow  the 
project  hook,  bait  and  sinker. 

While  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League,  whose  very  able 
leader  is  V.  S.  McClatchey,  gave  the  survey  every  assistance, 
the  American  Legion,  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 
and  organized  labor  were  tentative  in  their  participation,  or 
else  remained  definitely  aloof. 

"This  is  a  very  important  proposition  with  very  large  pos- 
sibilities for  usefulness,"  said  the  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Exclusion  League: 

It  gives  promise  of  getting  the  facts  to  the  public  by  a  technique 
and  organization  which  will  give  the  public  faith  and  interest 
in  the  facts.  .  .  I  doubt  whether  the  investigation  will  bring  in 
evidence  opposed  to  the  policies  of  the  Exclusion  League,  or  the 
statements  of  fact  that  I  have  made,  but  if  it  doe?  bring  in  clear 
evidence  of  error,  I  am  willing  to  face  it  and  adjust  my  position 
to  it. 

The  loyal  support  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  was 
from  first  to  last  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  success  of 
the  movement. 

The  relation  of  the  American  Legion  to  the  survey  was 
stated  bluntly  but  honestly  by  one  of  its  Seattle  officials: 

We  Legion  men  don't  mind  joining  with  your  committee  in  this 
survey,  but  we  have  gone  on  record  with  a  policy  of  opposition 
to  the  Oriental  and  if  the  survey  should  dig  up  facts  that  show 
against  that  policy  we  would  have  to  drop  out  of  the  game  and 
oppose  it.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  work  with  you.  I  do  not 
personally  believe  in  some  of  the  extreme  positions  taken  by  the 
American  Legion  in  its  agitation,  but  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  be  extreme  in  order  to  awaken  people  to  the  Japanese  danger. 
A  statement  of  the  plain  facts  won't  interest  people  or  move 
them.  On  a  long  shot  you  have  got  to  aim  above  the  bull's  eye 
if  you  are  going  to  hit  it.  For  this  reason  I  doubt  if  such  a 
survey  as  you  suggest  would  have  much  value. 

Although  the  cooperation  of  many  individual  members  of  the 
order  of  the  Native  Sons  was  gained,  the  organization  itself 
did  not  cooperate  in  the  survey.  The  suspicion  of  one  of  the 
leaders  when  he  read  my  business  card  was  expressed  thus: 

I  know  who  you  are  and  where  you  have  come  from.  You  are 
from  Japan  and  you  are  a  spy  of  the  Mikado.  I  can  see  right 
through  you  and  your  proposition.  It's  a  round-about  road  from 
Tokyo  to  Los  Angeles  via  New  York,  but  this  is  a  beautiful  little 
plan  for  undoing  what  we  have  done  here  on  this  coast  and  it 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Japanese  government,  and  that  government 
is  paying  you  this  very  minute.  I'll  not  come  to  your  luncheon 
and  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  project. 

"Too  many  preachers  in  this  crowd  for  me,"  said  a  leader 
of  federated  labor,  as  he  left  the  organizing  luncheon  of  the 
survey  in  San  Francisco.  "It's  loaded  with  religion  and  capital. 
Who's  going  to  pay  for  it,  anyway?  Capital.  The  capitalists 
will  pay  for  it  and  the  church  will  run  it  and  either  way 
labor  will  get  flim-flammed.  You  have  to  count  me  out."  The 
president  of  the  Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Federation  of 
British  Columbia  both  joined  the  local  executive  committee 
of  the  survey,  and  various  local  labor  councils  and  local 
editors  also  gave  it  their  support. 

"Federated  Labor  has  no  quarrel  with  the  Japanese," 
remarked  the  president  of  the  Seattle  Labor  Council: 


Do  you  want  to  get 
clothes  clean  more 
quickly  and  more 
easily? 

The  extra  help  of  good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt- loosening  naptha, 
working  together  in 
Fels-Naptha,  will  do 
it  safely! 

Extra  help  you  can  get 
only  in  Fels-Naptha! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha— 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical   and  social   practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 
HENRY   C.    WRIGHT,   Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


H 


ARLEM 


MECCA    OF    THE 
NEW    NEGRO 

Europe,  seething  in  a  dozen  centers  with  emergent  nationali- 
ties, Palestine  full  of  renascent  Judaism— these  are  no  more 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  a  racial  awakening  than  Harlem, 
the  greatest  Negro  community  the  world  has  ever  known.  Culturally 
and  spiritually  it  focusses  a  people.  Read  Harlem,  special  number 
of  Survey  Graphic,  similar  to  the  East  by  West  number,  freely  illus- 
trated with  portraits  by  Winold  Reiss.  50  cents  a  copy.  Survey 
Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  City. 
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For  the  convenience  of  social  workers 

The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

437  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

will  have  offices 

at  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland 

May  24  to  June  2,  1926 

Josephine  Strode  /';;  charge 

to  render  placement  service 
to  Social  Workers 


Daily  -  -  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

Other  hours  by  appointment 


No  charge 
for  registration 


Placement  fee 
equal  to  one  week's  salary 


Registration?  and  listings  now 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,    ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
York,   N.  Y.,   for  April    1,    1926. 
State  of   New   York, 
County   of    New   York, 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  the 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:      Publisher,   Survey  Associates,   Inc.,    112 
East    19    Street,    New    York    City;    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Geddes  Smith,  112  East  19  Street, 
New   York  City;   Business   Managers,   Arthur  Kellogg,   John   D.    Kenderdine, 
112   East   19   Street,   New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must    be   stated    and   also    immediately    thereunder   the   names    and    addresses 
of   stockholders   owning  or   holding    one    per   cent    or   more    of    total    amount 
of   stock.      If   not  owned   by  a   corporation,   the   names  and   addresses   of   the 
individual  owners   must  be   given.      If   owned   by  a   firm,  company,   or   other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name   and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St., 
New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  over  1,800  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President, 
Robert   W.   deForest,   30    Broad    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. ;    Vice-Presidents, 
Julian      W.      Mack,      1224      Woolworth      Building,      New      York,      N.      Y.; 
V.    Everit    Macy    "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,     N.    Y.;     Secretary, 
Ann  Reed  Brenner,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Arthur 
Kellogg,    112   East    19    Street,   New   York,   N.    Y. 

3.  That  the   known   bondholders,    mortgagees,    and    other   security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other   securities  are:    (If  there  are   none,   so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear   upon  the  books  of   the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 


Twenty  years  ago  it  tried  to  drive  them  out.  Failing  in  that 
it  began  to  cultivate  them  and  finally  organized  them  into  unions. 
There  are  now  five  Japanese  locals  connected  with  the  Seattle 
Labor  Council  and  one  outside.  We  feel  much  nearer  to  Japanese 
labor  than  we  do  to  white  capitalists.  They  are  our  brother' 
It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Japanese  that  too  many  of  them 
do  not  come  here,  but  we  must  treat  right  those  that  are  here. 
I  am  sure  that  the  labor  organizations  of  Washington  will  wish 
to  take  part  in  a  study  of  this  problem. 

A  little  later  the  president  of  the  Washington  State  Federa- 
tion appointed  his  deputy  to  sit  on  the  regional  survey  com- 
mittee, and  suggested  the  names  of  labor  leaders  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  state  whom  he  thought  would  \vant  to  help  the 
work. 

In  the  pro-oriental  camp,  considerable  reluctance  to  partici- 
pate in  the  survey  was  displayed  by  every  oriental  group  ex- 
cept the  Japanese,  and  by  some  of  the  churches.  One  Cali- 
fornia clergyman  informed  us  that  the  contact  of  the  races 
was  governed  by  biological  laws  and  that  nothing  in  man's 
intelligence  or  moral  convictions  could  change  the  working  of 
those  laws.  A  prominent  clergyman  of  the  Northwest,  when 
asked  in  a  questionnaire  on  what  subjects  in  the  field  of  race 
relations  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  would  like  more  light,  replied 
"None,  I  understand  them  all  already."  Another  type  of 
minister,  convinced  that  the  church  could  conduct  the  survey 
and  that  only  in  such  leadership  would  a  just  solution  to  race 
relations  be  found,  made  a  characteristic  remark  when  he 
said  "I  have  in  mind  a  young  pastor  out  of  work  for  research 
director  of  this  survey.  He  is  just  the  man  you  need.  Tell  me 
what  salary  you  can  pay  him  and  I  will  have  him  in  a  week 
and  we  can  go  right  ahead  and  clean  this  thing  up." 

FOR  a  generation  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  fed  upon  a 
diet  of  selected  facts  regarding  the  Oriental.  Out  of  the 
huge  reservior  of  accumulated  experience  and  factual  material 
regarding  the  Oriental,  his  friends  and  opponents  alike  had 
adroitly  but  naturally  picked  those  items  which  fitted  the 
partisan  picture  which  they  were  drawing.  Each  side  claimed 
to  have  the  authentic  likeness  of  the  situation.  Each  charged 
the  other  with  misrepresentation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
sides  were  right  in  so  far  as  the  facts  and  situations  which 
they  presented  were  true  of  certain  places  and  individuals 
and  situations  up  and  down  the  coast.  But  both  were  wrong  in 
ignoring  equally  pertinent  and  abundant  evidence  that  was  not 
suited  to  supporting  their  claims.  What  was  needed  was  a 
statement  comprehensive  enough  to  supply  all  the  racial  facts 
on  the  2,ooo-mile  Pacific  frontier  from  which  a  complete 
picture  of  the  Orientals  and  their  relationship  to  the  whites 
could  be  gained. 

This  was  a  large  order.  The  fact,  however,  that  many 
individuals  and  organizations  who  were  at  first  suspicious  of 
the  survey  later  relinquished  that  suspicion,  and  that  when 
the  tentative  findings  were  released  for  press  publication  they 
were  accepted  without  great  protest  by  the  parties  of  both 
camps,  shows  that  the  survey  has  to  some  extent  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

A  year  and  four  months  after  the  survey  had  started,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  labor  leader  of  northern  California 
who  had  withdrawn  at  the  start  because  of  "too  much  capital 
and  church  influence,"  asking  me  to  come  in  to  see  him.  Said 
he,  "Before  you  leave  this  coast  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we 
labor  men  have  decided  that  this  survey  is  a  good  thing  and 


books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name        ,                 „  „ 

of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  ,          .,                ,        cnuarr      You  know    how    susoicious  we    felt 

that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    full  square. 

knowledge  and   belief  as  to   the  circumstances  and   conditions   under   which  a{    first    about    you    and    about  this    survey ;    how    we  thought 

that  it  was  loaded  and  that  it  would  only  make  trouble  for  us. 
But  we  have  been  watching  it;  we  have  read  the  survey's 
tentative  reports  and  findings  and  we  have  changed  our  minds 
and  want  you  to  know  it.  From  now  on  we're  for  the  survey. 
If  there  is  anything  that  we  labor  men  can  do  to  help  you  on 
this  in  the  future  we  want  to  do  it." 


stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock' and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
•ther  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]   ARTHUR  KELLOGG,   Business   Manager 
Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before   me   this    26th    day    of    March,    1926. 
[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York. 
New  York  Co.   Clerk's  No.    148.     New  York  Co.   Register's  No.   26032. 
My    Commission    Expire*   May    20,    1926. 
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lectured  to  the  women  of  the  Japanese  community  on  house- 
hold economics,  but  she  had  to  speak  through  an  interpreter. 
This  seemed  to  the  colony  an  indictment  of  her  education. 
In  college  this -girl  had  been  a  belle,  having  many  American 
friends  and  admirers.  There  was  a  time,  she  admitted,  when 
she  had  not  decided  whether  she  thought  it  was  best  to  marry 
an  American  or  a  Japanese,  but  she  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  a  Japanese,  providing  he  was  native-born.  Her  husband 
is  a  physician,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  with  his  practise, 
she  is  now  belatedly  learning  to  speak  the  Japanese  language. 

No  Messiah  has  yet  appeared  among  the  children  of  Livings- 
ton, but  there  is  one  girl  in  the  colony  whose  bent  seems  to 
be  distinctly  in  another  direction.  This  girl,  a  handsome 
youngstir  of  seventeen  who  goes  around  with  American  boys, 
wants  to  be  an  actress.  The  colony  is  shocked  at  the  idea. 
They  are  also  shocked  at  the  fact  that  she  is  reading  every- 
thing which  the  town  library  affords.  Neither  the  romances 
of  the  town  library  nor  the  thrillers  of  the  town  movie-house 
seem  to  the  Livingston  Christians  quite  suitable  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  result  of  this  surveillance  is  naturally  that  the 
Japanese  children  occasionally  slip  away  to  the  movies  when 
they  are  supposed  lo  be  attending  Christian  Endeavor. 

Another  ideal  which  the  Japanese  parents  have  for  their 
children  is  that  they  should  all  graduate  from  college.  None 
of  them  seem  to  be  in  the  least  anxious  that  their  children 
should  stay  on  the  land  that  they  have  acquired  and  could 
pass  on  to  them.  This  desire  for  college  degrees  is  a  little 
overwrought,  seeing  that  not  all  of  the  children  in  the  colony 
probably  have  the  wish  or  the  intelligence  to  finish  college. 
It  is  possible  that  one  solution  for  some  of  these  worried- 
over  Japanese  children  is  that  they  will  stay  on  their  fathers' 
farms,  especially  when  those  farms  are  large  enough.  In  one 
case,  where  the  Japanese  family  employs  six  Mexican  families 
to  do  the  field  work,  this  has  already  occurred  and  the  son 
directs  the  work. 

The  temper  and  anxiety  of  the  colony  about  the  success  of 
their  experiment  were  bluntly  expressed  by  a  very  capable 
woman  at  a  church  meeting,  where  the  Japanese  men  and 
women,  a  little  tight  and  reserved  in  their  American  clothes, 
looked  fondly  and  with  bewilderment  at  their  American  chil- 
dren who  were  conversing  with  the  carelessness  and  grace  of 
American  adolescents.  Surprise,  shock  and  laughter  greeted 
her  speech.  What  she  said  in  brief  was: 

"When  I  was  still  in  Japan,  my  husband,  who  was  not 
then  my  husband,  wrote  to  me  and  said:  'I  cannot  offer  you 
money,  but  I  can  offer  you  freedom."  So  I  came.  But  I 
have  found  no  freedom  in  America.  Instead  I  feel  as  though 
I  were  being  pushed  against  a  wall." 

This  woman  expressed  herself  even  more  directly  when  she 
said:  "My  boy  has  now  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He 
is  a  good  boy,  but  he  does  not  like  his  studies  and  he  stays 
out  visiting  girls  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  If  he  goes 
this  way;  everything  that  my  husband  and  I  have  done  will 
be  all  right.  If  he  goes  that  way" — she  bent  her  left  palm 
outward — "I  will  not  know  why  we  came  to  this  country." 


THEiLAND,  THE  CROPS  AND  THE'ORIENTAL 
(Continued  from  page  149) 


monotony  and  drudgery.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  care  to 
have  Americans  do  this  kind  of  work,  even  assuming  that  they 
could  compete  economically.  (Continued  on  page  206) 
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wives 


An  eminent  Judge  recently  said  that  nagging  wives  lead  to  more 

divorces  than  unfaithful  wives,  extravagant  wives,  and  "in-laias." 

*     *     *     « 

SHE  is  A  GOOD  LITTLE  WOMAN — and  she  knows  it.  She  keeps  a  clean 
house.  She  is  devoted  to  her  children.  She  loves  her  husband — and 
he  loves  her. 

Life  for  them  should  be  one  sweet  song.    And  it  isn't. 

Every  day  is  marred  by  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  thing.  Nothing 
serious.  Nothing  really  wrong. 

But  she's  excitable,  and  nervous,  and  tired.  And  it's  remarkable 
how  annoying  things  can  be  when  one  is  excitable,  and  nervous,  and  tired. 

She  just  has  to  talk  about  them.     So  she  talks,  and  talks,  and  talks. 

And  sooner  or  later  there  is  a  "scene."  And  out  of  many  "scenes" 
there  is  sometimes  a  divorce. 

Tragedy!  *     *     *     * 

Women  have  particularly  sensitive  nervous  systems.  This  feminine 
nervous  system  is  wonderful  if  it's  let  alone.  But  stimulate  it  a  little, 
and  it  reacts  a  lot.  It  ceases  to  be  a  nervous  system  and  becomes  "  nerves." 

Caffein  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  used  stimulant  that  acts  on  the 
nerves.  It  excites  them.  And  excited  nerves  turn  trifling  annoyances 
into  tragedies. 

You  can  avoid  caffein  so  readily!  People  in  millions  of  homes  never 
use  it.  And  they  still  enjoy  a  delicious  hot  drink  at  meal-time. 

They  use  Postum — a  drink  made  of  whole  wheat  and  bran.  It  contains 
no  trace  of  any  stimulant.  It  has  a  wonderful  flavor.  It  is  easier  to 
prepare,  and  it  costs  less. 

You  try  it  too!  Use  Postum  for  thirty  days.  Judge  how  much  better 
you  feel.  Then  decide! 

Carrie  Blanchard,  famous  food  demonstrator,  makes  you  th:s  special 
offer. 

Carrie  Blancharfs  Offer 

"Let  me  give  you  one  week's  supply  of  Postum,  free,  to  start  you  on 
the  thirty-day  test. 

"I  will  also  send  my  personal  directions  for  preparing  Postum,  both 
for  yourself  and  with  hot  milk,  for  children. 

"Or  you  can  get  Postum  at  your  grocer's.  It  costs  only  one-half  cent 
a  cup. 

"For  one  week's  free  supply,  send  me  your  name  and  address,  and 
indicate  whether  you  prefer  Instant  Postum,  made  instantly  in  the  cup, 
or  Postum  Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil." 


"lostum  is  one  of  the 
Post  Health  Product!, 
which  include  also 
G r a p e-N uts,  Post's 
Toasties,  (Double-Thick 
Corn  Flakes),  Post's 
Bran  Flakes  and  Post's 
Bran  Chocolate.  Your 
grocer  sells  Postum  in 
two  forms.  Instant 
Postum,  made  in  the 
cup  by  adding  boiling 
water,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  drinks  in  the 
•vorld  to  prepare.  Pos- 
tum Cereal  is  also  easy 
to  make,  but  should  be 
br.i'cd  20  minutes. 


MAILTHIS  COUPON  NOW! 


P. SURVEY  5-26 

POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  INC.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum. 
Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  one  week's 
supply  of 

INSTANT  POSTUM Q  Chick 

(prepared  instantly  in  the  cup)      tt-hicfi  you 

POSTUM  CEREAL Q   prefer 

(prepared  by  boiling) 

Name 

Street  

City 


State. 


In  Canada 

Address  CANADIAN  POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Ltd. 
45  Front  Street  East,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 


©   1926,P.C.Co. 
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Fear 


Misunderstanding 


Suspicion 


Help  us  to  clear  these  cobwebs  from  our  relations  with  the  Japanese! 

In  order  to  offset  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act, 
we  want  to  invite  100  Japanese  students  to  spend  the  next  academic  year  in  our  more 
advanced  but  smaller  colleges,  where  they  will  come  in  contact  with  liberal  thought 
and  a  friendly  spirit,  and  where  the  contribution  they  have  to  make  to  university  life 
will  be  gladly  received. 

Money  for  scholarships  for  these  Japanese  students  should  be  sent  to: 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 

20  So.  Twelfth  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rufus  M.  Jones 
Chairman 


Wilbur    K.   Thomas 
Secretary 


Charles   F.  Jenkins 
Treasurer 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a.  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  In  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December  31,    1921,   to    December  31,    1925. 

RECEIPTS    FOR  4   YEARS— since   Fund   be- 
gan— 

Donations     $283,242.93 

Bank    interest    5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund    10,000.00 


-$298,520.18 


EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 

Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lou    6,915.«« 

Road,   trench   work,   excavating,   labor   and   ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety    of    sickest    patients    85, 663. M 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and  > 

Laundry     Machinery     4,215.12 

Furnishing   of   Annex    6,972.74 

Accident    Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,   200   feet  long   7,460.1* 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,   Survey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well    Installation     4,398.»0 

Plants    and    Trees    466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.    . .  866.81 

$147,923.86 

Balance  in  Fund   January   1,    1926    $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER    M.   ALPHONSA    LATHROP,   O.   S.    D.,   Treasurer. 


SMakes 
fine  lines 
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Figuring 
Checking 
Underscoring 
Blueprints, 
etc. 


No. 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1212 
1213 


Blue  . 
Red.  . 
Green 
Yellow 
Purple 
Brown 
Black. 
Orange.  1214 
White  .  1215 
Light  Blue 

1216 

Pink  .  .  1217 
Light  Green 

1218 

'•Price 
$|.00 

per  doz. 


NIQUE 

\THINLEAD 
'Colored 

Pencils 

F  VOMETHING  wanted 
for  years!  A  colored 
pencil  with  the  same  di- 
ameter lead  as  in  writing 
pencils;  can  be  sharpened 
in  a  pencil  sharpener. 

An  absolute  necessity 
for  making  fine  lines  in 
color  on  charts  and 
plans— something  never 
achieved  before.  The  12 
colors  also  enable  each 
executive  to  have  his 
own  color  symbol. 

oAdopted  by 
executives  •  accountants 
draftsmen  •  photographers 
artists          «  teachers 
useful  to  everyone 

At  all  dealers,  or  unite  us  direct 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  ^Venta  ^Pencils 
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Lingnan  University 

is  Canton  Christian  College  with  a  Chinese  name. 

LINGNAN  needs  $2,500,000  for  financing  a  five 
year  development  plan. 

No  nation-wide  appeal  has  ever  been  made  for  this 
work  in  America. 

LINGNAN  now  has  1,200  students,  a  campus  of  380 
acres,  fifty-two  fireproof  buildings  and  a  plant  value 
of  $750,000.  The  university  is  non-denominational 
and  co-educational. 

A  small  group  of  people  can  no  longer  assume  the 
responsibility  for  such  a  large  enterprise. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  investment  already  made 
the  cooperation  of  all  friends  of  international  good 
will  is  urgently  needed. 

Chinese  friends  of  the  university  have  contributed  one- 
third  of  the  plant.  They  provide  two-thirds  of  the 
maintenance. 

Will  you  help  develop  LINGNAN  into  an  efficient, 
modern  University? 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 

Trustees  of  Lingnan  University 

18  East  4 1st  Street  New  York  City 
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TN  England  this  ac- 
•^  tual  life  story  of  a 
modern  Japanese  is  a 
best  seller  and  has 
been  praised  far  above 
the  author's  novels  of 
modern  Japanese  life, 
KIMONO  and  SAY- 
ONARA.  This  biog- 
raphy -written  by  a 
novelist  has  alluring, 
picaresque  qualities  ; 
but  it  accomplishes 
the  author's  purpose 
of  giving  a  keen  pic- 
ture of  the  modern 
Japanese,  caught  as  it 
were  between  two 
worlds— the  old  Ori- 
ent and  the  new  West. 


$2.50 


The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo 

Edited  With  an  Introduction 
By  MANUEL  KOMROFF 

THE  Marco  Polo  sheep  (ovis 
poli)  bagged  by  the  Roose- 
velts  offers  new  testimony  to 
the  amazing  accuracy  of  the 
world's  greatest  traveler.  So 
little  has  mid-Asia  changed 
since  Marco  Polo's  historic 
journey,  that,  aside  from  the 

glamour  of  lost  civilizations  that  it  offers,  it  remains 
•till,  the  most  useful  book  available  with  which  to 
appraise  the  spirit  and  the  civilization  of  the  Far  East. 
This  edition — the  first  complete,  clearly  printed,  in- 
expensive one  volume  edition  is  in  its  second  large 
printing.  Octavo,  map  endpapers,  line  decorations.  $3.50 

Landscape  with  Figures 

By  RONALD  FRASER 

THIS  fantastic  novel  of  a  Western  pleasure  party 
adrift  in  a  classic  Chinese  landscape  is  a  discovery  in 
prose  beauty  and  in  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of 
an  old  civilization. 

"Another  surprise  out  of  England — a  first  novel  so 
fininished  and  significant,  both  esthetically  and  other- 
wise, that  it  appears  all  but  unthinkable  except  against 
a  background  of  long  and  serious  endeavor.  A  reality 
far  transcendin ;  that  conveyed  by  professedly  'real- 
istic1 tales  from  the  same  regions."  Edwin  Bjorkman, 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  $2.50 

Strange  Stories  From  a 
Chinese  Studio 

Translated  by  HERBERT  A.  GILES 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  Chinese  folk  tales,  of  foxes 
and  spirits,  and  strange  transmigrations.  P'u  Sung- 
Ling,  who  collected  them  and  wrote  them  down  is 
called  in  China  "the  last  of  the  the  immortals."  The 
translator  is  the  noted  Sinologist,  Herbert  A.  Giles, 
who  has  given  us  a  vivid  rendering.  A  beautifully 
made  book,  endpapers,  bound  in  boards,  cold-stamped. 
3rd  edition.  $3.00 
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THE  LAND,  THE  CROPS  AND  THE  ORIENTAL 

(Continued   from    page    203) 


The  great  land  question  in  California  is  whether  to  encourage 
these  intensive  industries  mainly  unsuited  to  American  stan- 
dards of  living,  promote  other  crops  perhaps  less  profitable  to 
the  land  areas,  or  let  the  land  lie  fallow;  whether  to  continue 
using  the  Oriental  (if  possible)  or  some  other  race,  such  as 
the  Mexican  or  Filipino — fresh  importations  are  apparently 
needed  in  any  case — or  to  supplant  them  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery. 

For  some  crops  the  most  efficient  substitute  that  could 
possibly  be  made  for  the  Japanese  seems  to  be  the  use  of 
machinery.  It  has  been  found  that  women  operating  machines 
in  the  fruit  packing  houses,  can  now  pack  a  greater  quantity 
with  less  expense  than  was  previously  done  by  expert  Jap- 
anese hand  packers.  Thus  at  least  one  phase  of  the  fruit 
industry  has  passed  completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jap- 
anese. F.  H.  Rindge,  a  potato  grower  in  the  Delta  region 
who  last  year  had  the  world's  record  for  production  per  acre, 
has  had  remarkable  success  with  a  potato-digging  machine 
which  supplants  from  15  to  20  Orientals.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  future  will  see  still  greater  advances  in  this  direction. 

The  Oiiental  demands  as  high  a  wage  as  any  labor  in  the 
state;  as  a  laborer  he  works  the  regular  hours  and  is  most 
effective  on  a  piece-rate  basis ;  when  all  rewards  go  to  him 
he  is  inclined  to  work  himself  and  his  family  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  awake ;  he  will  do  work  that  no  one  else  seems  willing 
to  do,  and  do  it  very  well.  He  has  easy  advantages  over  his 
competitors — be  they  laborers,  tenants  or  owners — because  he 
is  wonderfully  well  organized,  never  out  of  a  job,  and  can  live 
on  far  less  income.  The  competition,  after  all,  is  not  fair  to 
persons  of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  yet  it  is  a  question  how 
far  actual  competition  within  given  agricultural  pursuits  may 
be  said  to  exist.  For  with  the  passage  and  partial  enforcement 
of  the  anti-alien  land  laws,  the  American  tenant  farmer  (also 
usually  an  owner  of  some  land  which  he  cannot  work)  is 
no  longer  so  vehement  in  the  agitation  in  which  he  has  been 
the  true  central  figure.  In  fact,  he  wonders  where  will  be  the 
source  of  his  labor  supply. 

Oriental  agriculture  in  California  is  now  in  a  passing  phase. 
Who  are  the  rural  workers  of  the  future?  Forty  years  ago, 
the  Chinese  performed  over  three-quarters  of  the  agricultural 
work.  More  recently,  the  Japanese  have  been  the  mainstay 
for  certain  types  of  crops,  notably  garden  truck.  But  the 
oriental  cheap  labor  of  the  past  has  gone  to  the  cities — at  any 
rate,  it  is  disappearing  from  farm  and  ranch.  Anti-alien  land 
laws  are  fast  driving  the  decreasing  number  of  Asiatics  away 
from  rural  pursuits.  The  second  generation — Chinese,  Italian, 
Japanese,  and  Portuguese — are  becoming  too  Americanized  to 
be  laborers;  most  of  them  want  city  jobs.  If  there  is  a  con- 
tinued cry  against  the  Orientals,  it  will  more  than  ever  come 
from  the  labor -unions  and  the  urban  interests  who  have  un- 
wittingly perhaps  brought  about  the  New  Competition. 


SOCIAL  DISTANCE:  A  MEASURING  STICK 
(Continued  from  page  170) 


as  noted  in  the  first  column,  are  due  to  personal  experiences 
of  a  pleasing  nature  with  a  few  immigrants  of  a  given  race. 
If  a  person  has  previously  had  a  neutral  attitude,  then  one  or 
two  agreeable  experiences  will  suffice,  but  if  he  has  had  an 
unfavorable  attitude,  then  many  pleasing  encounters  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  a  "more  favorable"  opinion.  To  quote 
a  teacher:  (Continued  on  page  208) 
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Confucitti 


Do  you  know  Confucius,  the 
great  patriot,  sage  and  teacher 
of  early  Asiatic  civilization 
and  one  of  the  302  immortal 
authors  in  the  famous  Har- 
vard Classics. 

Do  you  know  what  few  great 
masterpieces  are  really  worth 
reading?  "Fifteen  Minutes  a 
Day"  tells.  Send  for  it  to-day. 


Court  Favorite,  Outcast— then  a  God 


(jONFUCIUS  was  a  Chinese  Magistrate  and 
Minister  of  Crime  !n  500  B.  c.  In  spite  of 
almost  miraculous  efficiency,  he  lost  the  support 
of  his  ruler,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  was  an  outcast. 

No  sooner  was  he  dead,  however,  than  his 
wisdom  was  recogni  ed  by  peasant  and  emperor 
alike.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  and  tem- 
ples built  in  his  honor. 

Though  an  ancient  lawyer,  Confucius  had  mod- 
ern ideas  of  prison  reform.  To  a  criminal  judge 
who  inquired  about  his  duties,  Confucius  an- 
swered: 

"When  thou  dost  get  at  the  heart  of  crime, 
be  moved  to  pity,  not  puffed  with  joy. 

"Guide  the  people  hv  law, 
subdue  them  by  punishment; 
they  may  shun  crime,  but  will 
be  void  of  shame.  Guide  them 
by  example,  subdue  them  by 
courtesy;  they  will  learn 
shame,  and  come  to  be  good." 

As  patriot,  sage,  and  teach- 
er, Confucius  ranks  among  the 
foremost  men  the  world  has 
ever  known.  You  will  find  his 
imperishable  sayings  in  Dr 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books. 

The  "Sayings  of  Confucius" 
reflect  the  moral  and  political 


Dr  Charles  W 
Eliot,  for  forty 
years  president 
•f  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  dean 
•  f  American  pm- 
eators.  Editor  of 
the  famous  F've- 
Foot  Shelf. 


DR,  ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 


conduct  of  his  ancient  day.  They  als'',  picture 
the  whole  dramatic,  yes,  tragic  career  of  this 
intellectual  giant  of  many  centuries. 

Confucius  said:  "Not  to  be  known  should  not 
grieve  vou,  grieve  that  ye  know  not  men."  The 
easiest  and  pleasantest  way  to  read  the  drama  of 
historv  is  through  the  eyes  and  lives  of  the  lead- 
ing actors. 

DR.  ELIOT  points  out:  "It  is  precisely  this  en- 
counter with  the  mental  states  of  other  generations 
which  enlarges  the  outlook  and  sympathies  of  the 
cultured  man,  and  persuades  him  of  the  upward 
tendency  of  the  human  race.  The  best  acquisition 
of  a  cultivated  man  is  a  liberal  frame  of  mind  or 
way  of  thinking;  but  there  must  be  added  to  that 
possession  acquaintance  with  the  prodigious  store 
of  recorded  discoveries,  experiences,  and  reflections 
which  humanity  in  its  intermittent  and  irregular 
progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization  has  ac- 
quired and  laid  up." 
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Mail  this 

coupon 

NOW 


P.   F.    COLLIER   &   SON   CO. 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

By  mail,  free,  send  me  the  guide  book  to  the 
most  famous  books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  (The  Harvard 
Uassics),  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading  recom. 
mended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  Also,  please  advise 
now  I  may  secure  the  books  by  monthly  payments. 


Mr.        \ 
.V<7.:i<  Mrs. 

Miss     I 
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Books  on  China 


THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING  IN  CHINA 
AND  ITS  SPREAD  WESTWARD 
By    THOMAS    F.    CARTER,    Late    Assistant    Professor    of 
Chinese,   Columbia    University 

Printing,  "Mother  of  Progress,"  and  "the  art  preserra- 
tlve  of  all  arts,"  was  invented  in  China  in  the  seventh 
century.  Buddhist  missionaries  diffused  knowledge  of 
the  maeic  art  throughout  the  Far  East.  Paper  making 
and  printing,  with  other  great  Chinese  inventions,  mi- 
grated westward  along  the  silk  caravan  routes  to  Islam. 
There  they  were  discovered  by  the  Crusaders  and  in  th« 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance  passed  on  to  Europe,  to  b« 
perfected  and  become  the  foundations  of  modern  material 
civilization. 

"The  work  of  Dr.  Carter  Is  of  Interest  not  only  to 
specialists  In  the  field  of  Chinese  history  but  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  cultural  relations  of  the  West 
and  the  East.  In  showing  the  close  connection  between 
Inventions  in  China  and  important  developments  In 
Europe,  he  has  made  a  distinct  and  novel  contribution 
to  international  understanding." — JOHN  DEWEY. 
Illustrated  with  37  plates,  historical  chart  and  map. 

$7.50 

THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  CHINA 

By  FRIEDRICH  HIRTH,   Emeritus  Professor  of   Chinese  in 

Columb ia    University 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  China  from  the  mytho- 
logical period  down  to  the  third  century  B.  C.  Thti 
constitutional  period  of  Chinese  culture  developed  stand- 
ards that  have  become  dominant  in  all  development 
down  to  the  present,  not  only  in  China  Itself,  but  also 
to  a  certain  extent  throughout  the  Far  East.  With  map. 

$3.90 

CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE 

By  HERBERT  ALLEN  GILES,  Professor  of  Chinese  In  the 

University    of   Cambridge 

Professor  Giles  lived  In  China  many  years  and  this 
book  reflects  his  systematic  investigation  of  the  Chinese 
language,  literature,  history  and  characteristics.  $2.50 


THE  COST  OF  A  NEW  WORLD 

By  KENNETH  MACLENNAN,  London 

A  survey  of  current  world  movements  and  the  relevancy  of 
Christianity  to  them.  Seeks  to  explain  the  "startling  fact  that 
over  a  century  after  Carey  it  was  possible  within  four  years  of 
each  other  to  have  a  World  Missionary  Conference  and  a  World 
War."  $1.00 

THE  CLASH  OF  COLOR 

BY  BASIL  MATHEWS,  Geneva 

A  study  in  the  problem  of  race.  "The  white  man's  mission  is 
to  farm  the  world,  and  its  a  big  enough  job  cut  out  for  him. 
The  white  man  has  to  run  the  niggers  whether  he  understands 
them  or  not.  Its  inevitable.  Its  fate,"  so  spoke  Captain  Wood- 
ward. "Is  it  true?"  ask>  Dr.  Mathews  in  a  little  book  as 
fascinating  as  a  novel.  $1.25 

OUR  TEMPLED  HILLS 

By  RALPH  FELTON,  Cornell  University 

A  study  of  the  church  and  rural  life.  A  vivid  picture  of  rural 
life  today,  showing  the  changes  brought  by  the  automobile,  the 
tractor,  rural  delivery,  consolidated  schools,  etc.  Can  the 
church  keep  pace  with  these  changes  and  regain  its  place  of 
influence?  Prof.  Felton  believes  it  can  and  points  the  way.  $1.00 

THE  MOSLEM  FACES  THE  FUTURE 

By  T.  H.  P.  SAILER,  Columbia  University 

A  book  for  study  and  discussion  groups  based  largely  on  fresh 
material  concerning  the  dominant  social,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious movements  throughout  the  Moslem  World  furnished  by 
experienced  missionaries  in  several  countries.  $1.00 


MISSIONARY    EDUCATION    MOVEMENT 

150    Fifth   Avenue  New   York,    N.    Y. 
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Before  I  came  to  California  I  knew  nothing  about  the  Japanese 
and  naturally  was  not  interested.  Now,  I  don't  know  much  more, 
but  I  met  a  Japanese  girl,  who  has  had  a  very  hard  time  to 
adjust  herself  to  her  environment,  because  of  the  treatment  she 
and  members  of  her  race  received.  In  my  work  in  the  evening 
school  here  I  have  had  a  number  of  Japanese  people  in  my 
classes.  Always  they  are  very  appreciative  and  courteous  and 
they  usually  learn  quickly.  Consequently,  I  am  more  sympathetic, 
when  they  are  treated  to  harshly  by  the  United  States  than  I 
would  be  otherwise. 

Even  in  fiction  the  Japanese  are  pictured  as  the  treacherous 
villain,  but  talking  with  an  educated  Japanese,  or  living  near 
one  and  taking  notice  of  the  effort  he  is  putting  forth  to  over- 
come his  natural  traits  seems  to  make  me  feel  that  they  should 
be  given  a  chance. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  unpleasant  experience  with  a  single 
Japanese  will  quickly  change  a  person's  opinion,  and  perhaps 
his  attitude,  from  favorable  to  less  favorable.  The  figures  in 
the  second  column  are  to  be  accounted  for  usually  by  one  or 
a  few  unfortunate  experiences  or  by  a  few  adverse  experiences 
by  "hearsay."  Changes  in  group  opinion,  the  data  show,  follow 
similar  rules. 

The  type  of  immigrant  and  the  type  of  American  that  meet 
in  social  contacts  are  important.  If  the  immigrant  be  an  il- 
literate Japanese  peasant  and  the  American  a  cultured  person 
of  the  traditional  sort,  social  distances  will  be  great.  If  the 
former  be  cultured  and  the  latter  broad-minded  and  sym- 
pathetic, then  social  distances  will  likely  be  short. 


PERHAPS  the  most  important  question  of  all  is:  How  do 
social  distances  originate?    That  is  to  say,  what  are  the 
origins    of    race    prejudice?     Several    hundred    persons    on    the 
Pacific  coast  have  been  asked  to  describe  the  experiences  which 
attended  the  origin  of  their  antipathetic  racial  feelings. 

These  fall  into  three  main  groups.  The  first  and  by  far  the 
largest  type  was  indirect  and  acquired  in  childhood  and  youth- 
hood.  It  consisted  of  anti-racial  traditions  and  opinions  that  had 
been  caught  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  the  newspapers, 
or  the  church.  These  had  been  entered  into  imaginatively, 
and  so  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  that  they  had  acquired  the 
force  of  actual  experiences,  as  in  this  case: 

I  do  not  even  know  a  representative  of  this  people;  never 
glimpsed  a  Turk  in  gentle  or  savage  mood,  never,  except  in 
imagination,  but  I  have  derived  from  the  lurid  headlines  of  news- 
papers, from  articles  on  pseudo-political  intrigue,  from  stories  of 
their  atrocities  to  missionaries;  and  now  I  hear  of  the  young 
Turk,  with  his  intellectual  veneer,  but  who  is  the  same  un- 
speakable old  Turk  beneath. 

Then,  social  distance,  like  "unfavorable  changes"  in  racial 
opinion,  originates  in  a  few  unpleasant  personal  experiences. 
If  these  occur  in  childhood  they  are  usually  accompanied  by 
strong  emotions  of  fear: 

When  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  went  for  a  hike  in  the  hills 
and  on  returning  I  had  to  pass  through  some  Chinese  vegetable 
gardens  where  a  Chinese  was  seemingly  picking  strawberries. 
When  I  came  along,  he  jumped  out  and  grabbed  me,  but  I  started 
running,  with  him  close  behind.  He  yelled  something  at  me  in 
Chinese.  Finally  I  reached  home,  but  ever  after  that  I  (an  adult) 
have  been  much  afraid  of  Chinese. 

My  prejudice  against  the  Japanese  dated  from  the  night  we 
heard  terrible  sounds  coming  from  a  Japanese  farm  house.  My 
father  went  to  investigate,  and  I  was  afraid  my  father  would 
be  killed.  Many  nights  after  that  I  would  jump  from  my  sleep, 
believing  that  the  Japanese  were  attacking  me. 

If  the  unpleasant  experiences  with  the  members  of  another 
race  occur  after  one  becomes  an  adult,  they  are  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  feelings  of  disgust  or  sometimes  by  a  subtle 
sense  of  competition  and  fear. 

An  American  contacting,  for  instance,   a  few  Armenians  at 
their  lowest  human  levels,  generalizes   against   all  Armenians. 
The    feeling   reactions    plus    the   generalizing    create    relatively 
permanent  social  distances. 
THE   SURVET.     //  helps   us,   it   identifies   you.) 
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SOCIAL  PATHOLOGY 

BY 

STUART  A.  QUEEN  and  DELBERT  M.  MANN 

Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kansas 


Part  i  deals  with  family  disorganization :  widow- 
hood, divorce,  desertion,  non-support,  the  homeless  man 
of  "down  and  out"  type,  old  age,  neglected  childen,  the 
girl  "unadjusted"  to  society,  such  as  the  prostitute,  and 
unmarried  mother.  Part  II  considers  economic  dis- 
organization. It  treats  particularly  of  wages  and 
standards  of  living,  irregular  work,  child  labor,  fatigue 
and  industrial  accidents.  Part  III  takes  up  health 
problems  in  relation  to  personal  demoralization  and 
group  disorganization.  It  discusses  housing,  sickness 
(especially  heart  disease  and  tuberculosis),  the  crippled 
and  disabled,  blindness,  mental  and  nervous  troubles, 


drug  addicts,  and  inebriates.  The  conluding  chapter 
presents  a  program  and  theory  of  social  reorganization 
and  the  remaking  of  personality. 

The  general  plan  followed  is  a  summary  of  typical 
cases  under  each  head,  making  vivid  and  concrete 
what  would  otherwise  be  mere  theory  or  statistics. 
This  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  casual  relation- 
ships and  methods  of  social  treatment.  The  book  is 
uniue  in  viewpoint  and  of  high  value  not  only  to 
college  classes  but  also  to  intelligent  social  workers. 
It  is  remedial  and  constructive,  and  alive  to  problems 
which  press  for  solution. 


INDORSEMENTS 

"The  authors  have  taken  a  decided  step  forward  in  one  method  of  presentation  of  their  subject.  Chapters 
are  opened  with  cases  in  which  the  problems  are  seen  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  actual  persons  or  families.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  of  presenting  a  problem  to  the  student  concretely  and  interestingly." 

— J.  L.  GILLIN,  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

"It  is  so  well  written,  so  specific  and  personal  in  its  examples,  so  definite  in  its  description  of  methods  of  cure, 
that  it  rewards  the  reader  completely.  I  claim,  of  course,  as  a  teacher,  to  be  fitting  pupils  for  life.  I  find  that 
this  book  gives  me  a  decidedly  more  complete  idea  as  to  what  that  life  must  contend  with." 

— W.  R.  McANDREW,  Educational  Review. 

"This  book  is  more  than  a  college  text.  It  is  a  general  source  book  of  problems  and  materials  in  this  field. 
It  is  interestingly  written,  and  should  appeal  to  all  men  and  women  who  are  interested,  either  personally  or  pro- 
fessionally, in  such  problems  and  materials.  The  Survey  Book  Review  Department  strongly  recommends  this  book 
to  all  readers."  — JOSEPH  K.  HART,  The  Survey. 

ADOPTIONS 

Since  September  1, 1925  (date  of  publication),  this  book  has  been  adopted  as  a  text 
by  Oberlin  College,  University  of  Kansas,  Ohio  State  University,  University  of 
California,  University  of  Minnesota,  Notre  Dame  College,  McGill  University, 
University  of  Illinois,  Brown  University,  Dartmouth  College,  and  over  sixty 
other  institutions  of  learning  ! 

710  pages,  5!/2x8.     Price,  $3.50. 
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"An  unusual  book 
this,  written  with  the 
psychologist's  scien- 
tific knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the 
worker's  acquaint- 
ance with  sordid 
conditions  of  life, 
and  the  fictionist's 
feeling  for  literary 
art" 
— Neva  York  Times. 


"A  Contribution  to  Behavioristic  Psychology" — Chicago  Past. 
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response;  and  the  remarkable  fiscal  results  achieved  under 
scientific  administration.  Illus.  $3.00 
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But  Americans  are  not  peculiar  in  developing  a  sense  of 
social  distance.  All  people  do  it.  For  example,  a  young  Chinese 
immigrant,  like  Chinese  immigrants  as  a  class,  put  the  English, 
of  all  races,  at  the  greatest  social  distance  possible.  Violent 
feelings  of  disgust  based  on  personal  observations  are  ex- 
planatory factors.  He  said: 

"Let  the  Chinese  be  damned  of  body  and  soul"  has  been  the 
by-word  of  England  toward  my  innocent  people  for  mors 
than  half  a  century.  Although  one  of  the  oldest  and  outstanding 
Christian  nations  of  the  world,  she  has  poisoned  the  body  and 
mind  of  Chinese  through  the  opium  traffic.  She  is  continuing  this 
treachery  with  greater  effort.  This  is  unthinkable;  that  a  God- 
fearing, out  and  out  Christian  nation  is  peddling  a  drug  of  that 
nature  in  this  day  and  age.  I  cannot  tolerate  hypocrisy  in  any 
individual;  then  should  I  tolerate  a  nation  as  such?  Decent 
society  outlaws  dope  peddlers,  therefore  decent  civilization  in  like 
manner  should  outlaw  nations  as  such. 

And  a  Japanese  unwillingly  admits  a  sense  of  increasing 
social  distance: 

When  I  came  to  America  I  thought  I  could  trust  everybody. 
I  didn't  understand  when  I  was  told  to  lock  my  room.  I  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  locking  everything  up,  but  upon  my  return 
to  my  room  on  the  second  day  here,  my  new  kodak  and  overcoat 
were  gone.  Then  it  became  clear  to  me  that  you  do  not  trust 
each  other  here.  You  have  a  "key"  civilization  in  America. 

And  so  runs  the  story  of  social  distances.  Only  a  hint  of 
their  course  can  be  given  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  everywhere 
they  play  their  subtle  roles.  Misunderstanding  and  conflict 
are  potentially  present  to  the  degree  that  social  distance  exists. 
Race  prejudice  is  measurable  in  terms  of  social  distance,  and 
racial  goodwill  expands  to  the  degree  that  social  distance 
shrinks.  The  reduction  of  social  distance  anywhere  by  scientific 
research  and  education  is  apparently  a  sure  guarantee  of  co- 
operative progress. 
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to  make  public  office  a  public  trust,  or  among  the  people 
to  prefer  rulers  who  do  not  betray  them.  Chinese  do  not 
lack  personal  conscience,  but  the  collective  political  conscience 
is  still  immature.  Fortunately,  the  Chinese  government  is  not 
China.  Better  than  any  other  people,  the  Chinese  have  learned 
to  do  without  government.  If  the  soldiers  and  ex-soldier  ban- 
dits will  let  them  alone,  they  can  keep  the  peace  without  police 
and  do  business  and  lead  an  ordered  life  without  laws  or  offi- 
cials. Their  family  and  village  organizations,  trade  guilds  and 
secret  societies,  their  reverence  for  ancient  custom  and  their 
inherent  stability  of  character,  are  a  fair  substitute.  Out  of  so 
ordered  a  people  will  finally  come  some  workable  government. 
But  meantime  the  progress  of  the  people  does  not  have  to 
wait  on  the  mechanism  of  government.  The  old  intellectual 
isolation  is  gone.  The  people,  young  and  old,  are  learning  to 
read  by  millions  and  tens  of  millions.  "People's"  groups  are 
spreading  knowledge  and  aspiration  by  word  of  mouth.  Ameri- 
can "movies"  give  them  a  picture,  too  often  false,  of  another 
life.  The  radio  next,  one  crystal  set  to  a  village,  may  spread 
the  news,  without  waiting  for  them  to  learn  to  read,  as  it  is 
doing  in  Russia.  The  Chinese  peasant  has  burst  the  bonds  of  the 
village  mind,  and  your  'ricksha  coolie  is  thinking  politics.  Con- 
flicting leaderships  are  dragging  China  in  contrary  directions — 
Young  China  toward  occidental  culture;  nationalist  leaders 
toward  a  modernization  of  its  ancient  culture;  bolshevist  emis- 
saries toward  an  alien  radicalism;  rival  tuchuns  into  provincial 
wars;  missionaries  toward  Christianity  and  native  prophets 
toward  a  reformed  Buddhism  and  a  vitalized  Confucianism — 
but  all  toward  an  aroused  national  spirit.  Great  factories  are 
rising  in  the  industrial  centers,  with  all  the  social  evils  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe, 
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intensified.  Commerce  is  penetrating  everywhere,  and  with  it, 
new  wants  and  new  means  to  satisfy  them.  It  is  a  time  of 
ferment  such  as  the  ancient  Empire  has  not  known  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

1  hese  are  but  glimpses  of  the  awakening  of  Asia.  With  it 
has  come  the  stirring  of  national  and  racial  pride.  The  white 
man's  myth  is  exploded.  He  can  no  longer  bestride  the  earth, 
claiming  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  to  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  "inferior"  peoples.  They  have  learned  better.  When 
the  two  halves  of  the  white  world  fell  upon  each  other  in 
Europe,  they  broke  forever  their  prestige  in  the  yellow  man's, 
the  brown  man's  and  the  black  man's  world.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  Europe  integrated  Asia.  It  aroused  new  nationalisms 
in  its  separate  peoples,  but  also  a  new  sense  of  solidarity,  in 
their  common  revolt  against  white  supremacy.  Japan  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  place  at  the  first  table  of  the  council  of 
nations,  and  now  demands  non-discriminatory  racial  treatment 
by  its  fellows  at  that  table.  The  Chinese  are  demanding  the 
privileges  of  nationality  even  before  they  establish  a  national 
government  able  to  sustain  them.  India,  the  Philippines  and 
Egypt  demand  national  independence  and  Turkey  shakes  off  the 
tutelage  of  centuries  and  joins'Japan  as  another 'oriental-occi- 
dental nation.  On  the  wings  of  Islam  the  same  spirit  flies 
through  the  shadows  of  Africa.  The  Riffians  and  the  Druses 
revolt,  and  there  are  mutterings,  probably  vain,  of  a  Holy  War. 
The  white  .man's  civilization  is  still  superior  in  guns,  in  machin- 
ery, in  money,  and  in  organization.  No  Oriental  will  now  con- 
cede that  it  is  superior  in  anything  else,  or  that  these  are  the 
permanent  essentials  of  progress.  But  the  Chinese  observe  that 
we  deal  deferentially  with  the  Japanese,  because  they  too  have 
guns  and  strong  government,  and  they  say  that  if  we,  like  cer- 
tain African  chieftans,  lend  our  respect  only  to  the  show  of 
force,  they  may  have  to  stoop  to  dealing  with  us  on  that  basis. 

Asia  learns,  too,  that  the  white  man's  lands  are  fat  lands; 
that  struggle  and  starvation  are  not  the  necessary  lot  of  man- 
kind, and  that  the  white  man  is  selfishly  holding  for  his  posterity 
lands  which  he  can  not  use  himself,  against  the  present  needs  of 
the  hungry  hordes  of  Asia.  All  Asia  chafes  under  the  ban 
economically,  and  Japan  resents  it  spiritually  as  an  unwarranted 
and  offensive  arrogation  of  racial  superiority. 

In  this  awakening  Asia  is  our  opportunity,  as  well  as  our 
challenge.  A  thousand  million  people  wait  to  be  traded  with. 
They  want  our  goods,  and  they  will  strive  to  increase  their 
production,  to  send  us  their  goods  in  return.  We,  on  our  side, 
would  like  to  sell  them  goods,  but  dream  of  being  paid  only  in 
an  impossible  balance  of  money.  Between  those  of  us  who 
want  trade  and  those  who  fear  competition,  the  battle  will 
be  fought  out  at  home.  Great  investments  of  capital  will  be 
needed  in  the  Orisnt;  then  w-e  shall  be  concerned  in  politics, 
to  protect  that  capital.  Orientals  will  increasingly  dernand 
rights  of  us  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  grant.  In  retalia- 
tion, they  are  masters  of  the  boycott,  and  we  may  again  have 
conflicts  at  home  between  those  who  would  promote  trade  and 
those  who  would  protect  our  institutions.  All  these  things  will 
affect  all  of  us,  and  we  shall  all  care.  Our  face  henceforward 
•is  toward  the  West,  which  is  the  East,  and  the  Pacific  coast 
is  become  the  front  door,  as  well  as  the  outlook  window,  of 
Europe  and  America. 

Doubtless  there  is  in  all  this  article  no  fact  or  vieT^  not 
already  known  to  Surrey  readers.  Its  purpose  has  been,  in  a 
swift  airplane  survey  of  the  familiar,  to  unify  its  perspective. 
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of  a  new  industrialism  erected  upon  one  philosophy  of  life, 
invading  an  old  civilization  founded  upon  another  philosophy 
of  life!  And  curiously  enough,  as  Kipling  says,  "what  I  have 
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STUDIES  IN  PSYCHO-ANALYSIS,  Charles  Baudoin. 
($3.50)  $1.75 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  AND  AESTHETICS,  Further 
studies  by  Baudoin.  ($3.50)  $1.75 
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DREAM     PSYCHOLOGY,     Freud.     ($3.50)     $1.75 
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the  Understanding  of 
Those  Who  Do  Wrong 

By 
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"Conspicuous  among  writers  on  the  theme" 

Political  Science   Quarterly 

CHINA  Yesterday  and  To-day 

By 
EDWARD  THOMAS  WILLIAMS 

{University  of  California)  $4.00 

"We  unqualifiedly  place  his  book  in  the  fore-front  of  the 

many  volumes  which   adorn   our  library  shelves,  one  of  the 

very   few   deserving   of   a    permanent   place   as    a    work   of 

reference."  — Far   Eastern   Review,   Shanghai. 
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learned  from  the  yellow  and  brown  will  help  me  a  lot  with 
the  white";  the  reverse  is  true.  What  the  white  man  has 
learned  from  his  own  race  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
while  capitalism  has  been  remaking  industry  in  Europe  and 
America,  will  help  him  a  lot  with  the  yellow  and  brown.  For 
we  seem  to  be  all  one  kind  of  folks  on  this  globe,  and  the 
same  processes  exactly  are  moving  men  in  the  Orient  that 
moved  them  in  the  Occident  when  industry,  under  steam,  first 
took  the  household  arts  away  from  the  hearthstone.  The  pro- 
cess of  humanizing  industry  (if  we  may  not  use  the  phrase 
christianizing  industry  in  lands  which  are  deeply  un-christian- 
ized),  will  probably  be  achieved  more  quickly  in  the  Orient 
because  of  the  experiences  of  the  white  man  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Japan  has  gone  further  than  any  other  oriental  country 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  radicals  are  active 
in  Japan.  Labor  unions  of  a  sort  are  there.  Discussions 
between  the  representatives  of  labor  and  the  representatives 
of  capital,  each  organized  and  speaking  for  itself,  are  common 
in  Japan.  •  Social  laws  are  passed  by  the  Japanese  Diet.  The 
liberals  are  a  strong  minority,  sometimes  even  in  a  definite 
majority.  Japan  has  awakened.  But  in  China,  industry  of 
old  was  a  town  matter,  a  community  affair,  a  guild  solidarity 
in  which  a  sense  of  obligation  was  felt  by  laborer  and  employer 
alike.  The  differences  between  employer  and  laborer  were 
small  in  China.  The  good  of  the  craft  was  indeed  the  good 
of  all  as  it  is  not  in  certain  conditions  in  the  newer  organiza- 
tion of  industry  under  capitalism  in  the  West.  So  when  the 
new  condition  strikes  old  China,  when  there  is  a  divergence 
of  interest  between  capital  seeking  large  profits  and  labor 
seeking  large  wages,  and  commerce  and  the  laws  of  trade 
taking  care  of  the  product  of  labor  and  capital,  an  acute 
situation  arises.  Injustice,  uprisings,  riots,  sedition,  corrup- 
tion, "treason,  strategems  and  spoils,"  all  pour  into  the  indus- 
trial situations  in  China.  And  something  of  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  situation  in  India.  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
what  might  have  become  a  benevolent  oligarchy  is  badly 
shattered  with  politics  and  the  industrial  situation  there  is 
complicated  with  depression,  stagnation  and  lethargy  due 
largely  to  the  uncertain  political  status  of  an  invested  dollar 
in  the  Islands. 

IN  Hawaii  industrial  conditions  are  not  ideal.  Justice  has 
not  been  achieved.  Wages  on  the  whole  are  little  above 
half  what  they  are  on  the  mainland.  But  race  antipathies  have 
disappeared  because  on  the  whole,  and  with  a  considerable 
approximate  of  reality,  race  injustices  are  not  in  vogue.  By 
race  injustices  one  means  primarily  industrial,  economic,  social 
injustices.  Universal  compulsory  education  is  one  of  the  things 
that  has  achieved  industrial  peace  in  Hawaii,  for  it  has  given 
the  coolie  hope;  hope  for  his  family,  hope  for  his  race,  hope 
and  self-respect  which  change  the  psychology  of  the  Oriental 
when  he  enters  Hawaii.  He  becomes  a  new  man. 

One  evening  a  member  of  the  Institute,  a  college  professor 
from  Japan,  went  into  the  town  of  Honolulu  to  address  the 
Japanese  Boy  Scouts  from  one  of  the  high  schools,  a  great 
happy  troop  of  them.  He  tried  to  talk  to  them  in  Japanese 
but  they  did  not  understand.  Their  vocabulary  was  not  his 
in  Japanese.  Then  he  spoke  in  English.  He  tried  to  tell 
them  of  Japan,  of  its  ideals,  and  naturally  and  properly  he 
tried  to  give  them  some  conception  of  the  Japanese  racial 
aspiration.  It  was  a  fine  talk,  a  patriotic  talk,  the  words  of 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  When  he  had  finished,  he  paused 
before  he  sat  down  and  suggested  that  the  boys  ask  questions. 
After  a  moment's  silence  a  boy  rose  and  said: 
"Why  are  you  Japanese  so  nationalistic?" 
Half  a  dozen  questions  followed  along  the  same  line.  The 
professor  came  back  to  the  Institute  and  told  his  friends  that 
the  Japanese  of  this  new  generation  in  Hawaii  are  not 
Japanese.  They  do  not  think  in  Japanese.  They  do  not  even 
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curriculum  offers   courses  ot 
value  in  general  preparation  for 
social  work,  and  permits  specialization, 
adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
ual, in  the  fields  of  Social  Case  Work, 
Criminology,  Industry,  Social  Research, 
and  Community  Organization.  1?  1?  1? 
The  Fall  Quarter  begins 
October  fourth. 


'The  New;  York  School  o;  Social  Work 

107  East  twenty -Second  Street 
New  York 


Courses   1926-1927 

The    Method    of    Social    Case    Work 

Content    of    Family    Case    Work 
Social     Work     &     Social     Philosophy 

Social    Psychology 
Immigrant  Problems 

Interviewing 
Human    Relations 

The    Family    in    Modern    Social   Life 
Dependent     &     Delinquent     Children 

Children   with   Special   Handicaps 
Work  Problems  of  Visiting  Teachers 
Child    Welfare    in    New    York    State 
Child    Welfare    in    Different    States 
Health    &    Nutrition 
Problems  of    Disease 
Hygiene    &    Hazards    of    the    Adult 
Public    Health    &    Personal    Hygiene 
Nature    &    Varieties    of    Human    Be- 
havior 

Psychopathology 

Mental    Hygiene   Problems   of   Child- 
hood 

Clinical     Psychiatry 
Social    Implications    of    Mental    Test- 
ing 

Crime    &    Punishment 

Descriptive    Penology 

The    Social    Worker   &   the   Law 

Police    Systems 

Women    Police 

Protective    Work    for    Girls 

Labor   Problems 

Psychological     Problems     of     Admin- 
istration 

Structure  of  Modern  Industry 
Problems    of    Industry 

Labor   Legislation 
Methods    of    Social    Research 

The   Immigrant 

Social  Surveys  &  Community  Studies 

Community  Problems  &  Organization 

National    Organization  Programs 

Rural    Problems 

Leisure    Time    Problems 

Social  Surveys  &  Community  Studies 

Publicity    Methods    in    Social    Work 

Administration     of     Social     Agencies 

Philosophy  of  Community 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  for  Social  work  operates  in  two 
•uccessive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine  months 
supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  continues  her 
theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  The 
School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern  social 
psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals,  general 
hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1926  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems 
of  personality  and .  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  1926  twenty  students  will  be  received.  Until  May 
15,  five  places  wil.l  be  reserved  for  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Eight  Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college 
graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneships, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For   information    and   catalog    address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 


Western  Reserve  University 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
CLEVELAND 


A     graduate     professional     school     offering 
preparation  in  social  administration. 

Family   Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Group   Service   Work 
Public  Health   Nursing 

Supervised  remunerative  field  work  is  avail- 
able under  certain  conditions. 

Application    for    admission    must    be    made 
in    advance. 


JAMES   ELBERT  CUTLER,   Ph.D.,  Dean 

21 1 7    Adelbert    Road 
Cleveland,   Ohio 
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HARTFORD 

Theological  Seminary 

School  of  Religious  Education 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

W.  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE,  President 

THIS  interdenominational  university  of  religion  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  New  England,  half- 
way between  Boston  and  New  York.  Thus  there  is  easy  accessi- 
bility to  the  educational  advantages  of  these  two  cities.  It  is 
also  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  various  New  England  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  city  of  Hartford  is  of  fine  old  New  England  quality. 
Churches  of  various  denominations  are  established  nere  and  are 
hospitable  to  all  students  of  the  Foundation,  offering  them  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  practical  church  and  social  work.  In  some 
cases  the  work  receives  compensation,  and  students  are  able  to 
earn  a  portion  of  their  expenses. 

Hartford   Seminary   Foundation,    Hartford,    Conn. 


Sixth    Annual    Mid-summer    Conference    for 
Ministers  and  Religious  Workers 

July  5  to  16,  1926 

A  stimulating  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  general  theo- 
logical subjects  by  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  Daniel  J.  Fleming,  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  and 
Lewis  B.  Paton. 

Registration  fee  of  $10.00  for  each  conference  includes  dormitory 
room  for  men  (to  limit  of  capacity). 

For  full  information  address 
PROFESSOR  GAYLORD  S.  WHITE, 

UNION    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

3041   Broadway  New  York. 


SHntoersiitp  of  Cfncago 

iTljf  (grabuate  fediool  of  Social  &erbtce  3bimni  s  tration 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  21 — July  28 
Second   Term :  July   29 — September  3 

Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Community  Organization,  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Immigration,  Statistics,  Medical  Social  Work,  Social 
Psychiatry,  and  other  courses.  Undergraduate  and  un- 
classified students  with  adequate  experience  in  social 
work  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


aspire  in  Japanese  terms.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  what- 
ever outward  lip  service  of  citizenship  they  may  hold,  these 
boys  he  found  were  American — which  brings  us*  back  again 
to  where  we  started.  Hawaii  is  the  place  where  the  thing 
which  could  not  happen  is  happening! 


LOOKING  AT  AMERICA-IN  CHINA 

(Continued  fro'n,  page  182) 


TWO  SUMMER  CONFERENCES 
ON  RELIGION 

Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  City  Church  Work 

June  i  to  u,  1926 

An  opportunity  for  pastors  and  staff  workers  to  study 
vexing  problems  of  the  city  church  under  such  leaders 
as  Henry  Busch,  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Joel  B.  Hayden,  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  J.  Lane  Miller  and  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL  AND  INTERRACIAL  FELLOWSHIP. 


government  may  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  essential  for- 
eignness.  Canton  Christian  College  won  exceptional  good-will 
by  the  warm-hearted  statement  of  its  faculty  immediately  after 
the  Shakee  shooting  last* June  (in  which  one  of  its  students 
and  one  of  its  best-loved  teachers  were  mowed  down  by  British 
machine-guns,  along  with  fifty  more  Chinese  patriots).  But 
there  were  superpatriots  to  criticize  even  Canton  Christian 
College,  close  as  it  is  to  Chinese  hearts,  when  it  missed  one 
of  the  three  holidays  proclaimed  at  New  Year's.  Schools  with 
obligatory  classes  in  religion  or  compulsory  chapel  services  are 
particularly  open  to  attack.  Whatever  seems  to  impose  any- 
thing foreign  upon  any  Chinese  is  suspect.  It  will  take  time 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  past  year — time,  a  new  government 
policy,  and -a  deep  sympathy. 

A  foreign-educated  Chinese  Christian  pastor  in  Peking  re- 
cently gave  mild  expression  to  doubts  which  many  Chinese 
Christians,  hitherto  sympathetic  and  grateful  to  America,  are 
coming  to  feel: 

Imperialism  and  capitalism  [he  said]  being  so  radically  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
Christian  should  oppose  them.  Yet  the  practises  which  the  church 
has  developed  in  the  course  of  its  history  are  so  binding  that 
Christians  do  not  seem  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  presence  in  their 
midst  of  Mr.  Politician-Imperialist  or  Mr.  Richman-Capitalist, 
who  in  turn  seem  oblivious  to  the  fundamental  disagreement  be- 
tween their  occupations  and  their  religious  faith.  .  .  .  How  are 
we  to  deal  with  counterfeit  Christians  of  this  sort  without  disobey- 
ing the  law  of  love  laid  down  by  Jesus? 

That  query  may  well  be  pondered  by  Christians  in  and  out  of 
China. 

Many  of  the  missionaries  today  have  ceased  to  fly  the 
American  flag  over  their  compounds,  and  some  of  them  roundly 
say  that  if  their  presence  as  missionaries  in  China  must  in- 
volve special  protection  from  the  American  government  and 
the  possibility  of  international  complications,  they  would  prefer 
either  to  get  out  or  to  become  naturalized  Chinese.  I  honor 
such  men.  But  whatever  their  private  opinions,  whatever  even 
their  public  statements,  the  Chinese  will,  I  fear,  continue  to 
misunderstand  them  until  the  American  government  withdraws 
the  special  protection  which  it  still  insists  upon  giving  them. 
The  business  men  in  general  seem  to  want  special  protection ; 
they  associate  with  the  British  rather  than  with  the  Chinese, 
and  regard  the  interests  of  the  two  English-speaking  nations 
as  identical.  That  is  a  dangerous  identification,  for  the  British 
even  more  than  the  Japanese  symbolize  imperialism  to  the 
Chinese  today.  It  was  their  warships  which  imposed'  the 
unequal  treaties;  they  "own"  Hongkong  and  rule  the  inter- 
national settlements;  and  they  have  a  settled  theory  of  the 
eternal  differences  between  races.  American  business  men  in 
China  tend  to  accept  the  British  colonial  social  standards.  An 
American  in  Shanghai  not  long  ago  asked  two  Chinese  friends 
to  lunch  with  him  at  the  American  Club  the  next  day.  He 
waited  for  them  in  vain.  A  few  days  later,  meeting  them 
on  the  street,  he  reproached  them  for  failing  to  keep  the  en- 
gagement. "We  came,"  they  replied,  "but  the  doorkeeper 
would  not  let  us  in.  We  \\ere  only  Chinese." 

Such  things  sink  deeper  than  the  finest  speeches. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
.  Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
School  of  Social  Work 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  7  to  August  18 

Children's   Work 

Medical  Social   Work 

Psychiatric    Social    Work 

Psychiatric    Method    for    Family    Social    Workers 

Twenty-third  year  opens  September  15,  1926.  Courses 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  B.S.  degrees  and  to  the  Certificate 
in  Children's  Work,  Community  Work,  Family  Wel- 
fare, Medical  Social  Work,  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Address  The  Director,  1 8  Somerset  Street,  Boston 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

for    Women 

Courses  include  Flower  Growing,  Landscape  Design,  Fruit  Growing, 
Poultry,  Bees.  etc.  Two  year  Diploma  Course  begins  Sept.  14th. 
Splendid  opportunities  open  to  graduates.  Short  Summer  Course 
Aug.  2nd  to  28th.  Address  Miss  Louise  Carter,  Director.  Box  AH, 
Ambler,  Penna.  18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


STUDY  AT  HOM 


Directed  by 

?Hntbersittj)  of  Chicago 

Courses  in  English,  History,  Chemistry.  Business,  Education, 
Mathematics,  Psychology,  and  35  other  subjects  command 
credit  towaid  a  Bachelor  degree.  Begin  any  time.  Address 
10ElluH*U,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 


THE 
NATIONAL    SCHOOL 

of  the 

YOUNG      WOMEN'S       CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

for 

Professional  Study 
SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  those  preparing  tor 
work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  or  religious  organi- 
zations or  for  those  wishing  to  enter  Association  work 
as  a  profession. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
July  6-August  13 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

(In   connection   with   the    University   of    California) 
June  2i-July  31 

THE   NATIONAL   SCHOOL 
YOUNG   WOMEN'S   CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

135    East   52nd    Street,   New   York,   N.   V. 


THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 
COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Health,  Social 
Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social 
Law,,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation, 
Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of 
Pioneers  of  Social  Work. 

Field  work   training  under   professional   executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.  A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 


SUBSCRIBE    HERE 

The  Survey — Twice   a    Month — $5.00 

(including   the    Graphic) 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Indicate   the    one   you   want,    fill    in   the   blank   below    and   mail   with 
your  check   (or  money  order)   to 

Survey    Associates,    Inc.    112    East    19th    St.,    New    York 

Name      

Address      .  ..5126 


(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention   THE   SURVEY.     It   helps   us,   it   identifies   you.) 
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STUDY    AND    PLAY    FOR    VACATION    DAYS 

at  the 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  INQUIRY 

An  Enterprise   in   Adult   Education   for   Women.    Outdoor 
Life  by  the  Sea.  Miller's  Place,  L.  I.  July  17  to  Aug.  28. 
(Registrations  accepted  for  periods  of  from  one  to  six 
weeks,    beginning    on    any    Saturday.) 

The  School  studies  the  various  phases  of  Contemporary  Civilization 
in  America  as  they  affect  individual  lives,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
psychology,  economics,  biology,  history,  literature  and  art.  Last 
year's  session,  described  in  The  Survey  of  November  1,  was  attended 
by  over  seventy  women — stenographers,  artisans,  social  workers, 
teachers,  factory  workers  and  trained  nurses. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  to  Secretary  of  the  Summer  School, 
National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs,  472  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Telephone  Chelsea  8562. 


C*t*>«*ir«    T-Till 

spring  rim 


A    progressive    school    for    boys     and 

girls  from  I0.I?- 

Healthful     surroundings  —  Outdoor     life  —  Creative     activity. 
MRS.  WILLIAM   SPINNEY,  Miss  DOROTHY  Buu, 
Litchfield,   Connecticut 
Folder  on  request 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation.  Technical 
classes  in  dramatics,  acting  and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  story 
telling,  art,  handcraft,  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Theoretical  and 
lecture  courses.  One  and  two  year  courses.  Summer  term. 

Write  for  catalogs 

Recreation    Training    School    of    Chicago 
800  South   Halsted   Street  (Hull-House) 


YOUR  HEALTH 

IS    YOUR    GREATEST    ASSET 

Protect  It ! 

"In  fact,  strenuous  exercise  is  often  positively  dangerous 
for  the  fat  person.  A  very  material  reduction  in  weight 
should  be  attained  before  indulging  in  more  than  mod- 
erate exercise." 

—OVERWEIGHT 

"Tuberculosis  is  practically  always  acquired;  one  is  not 
born  with  it;  neither  does  one  inherit  the  'germs'  of  this 
disease,  except  in  rare  instances." 

—PROTECTING  THE  LUNGS 
»        *        » 

The  above  excerpts  from  two  of  the  famous  "Keep  Well1' 
booklets  published  by  Life  Extension  Institute  give  an  idea 
of  the  common-sense  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  series. 

The  entire  series  of  fourteen  booklets,  containing  the  latest 
and  best  scientific  information  on  healthful  living  habits,  are 
now  offered  for  fifty  cents.  The  titles  of  the  booklets  are: 


How  to  Keep  Well 

Overweight 

Table  of  Food  Values 

Constipation 

Bowel  Regulation 

Prevention  of  Colds 

Care   of  the  Skin 


Life  Extension  Instltutp,  Inc. 
25  West  43d  St..  New  York 
Enclosed  flml  fifty  cents  for 
which  please  «end  me  the  14 
"Keep  Well"  booklets,  a  weight 
chart  and  information  which 
will  help  me  Hre  a  longer, 
healthier  life. 

SG  5-1 


NAME     ... 
ADDRESS 


Nerves  and   Grouches 
Hygiene  of  Sleep 
Work   and   Worry 
Care  of  the  Mouth 
Care  of  the  Eyes 
Protecting   the    Lungs 
Setting  up   Exercises 


Mail  the  coupon, 
together  with  fifty 
cents,  for  the  "Keep 
Well"  series,  a  chart 
showing  what  you 
should  weigh  and 
other  interesting  re- 
prints on  health  and 
hygiene. 


NEXT  STEPS  IN  A  PACIFIC  POLICY 

(Continued  from  page   187) 


But  mere  recognition  of  Japan's  economic  difficulties  will 
not  suffice  in  our  oriental  policy.  The  Exclusion  Act  still 
stands  upon  our  statute  books.  Peace  in  the  Pacific  must  be 
based  upon  mutual  respect,  and  respect  cannot  exist  while 
this  measure  of  exclusion  is  in  force.  The  dangerous  fire  of 
racial  feeling  has  been  kindled,  and  if  we  do  not  act  some 
fickle  breeze  of  public  whim  may  fan  it  into  a  conflagration 
at  almost  any  moment. 

Japanese  leaders  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  America 
had  a  right  to  exclude  the  Japanese,  or  even  that  she  was 
compelled  to  adopt  exclusion  by  her  own  internal  situation. 
It  was  the  method — the  gratuitous  insult  and  rebuff  from  a 
nation  which  she  had  been  admiring — that  cut  Japan  so  deeply. 
The  step  as  taken,  furthermore,  was  so  unnecessary  that  it 
seemed  to  betoken  some  far  more  sinister  aim  than  mere  ex- 
clusion. The  "grave  consequences"  incident  has  long  since 
passed,  but  the  consequences  have  not,  at  least  in  Japan.  It 
is  for  America  to  cease  discrimination. 

Unpopular  though  it  would  prove  in  certain  quarters,  an 
integral  and  indispensable  measure  in  any  solution  of  the 
Pacific  problem  must  be  the  earliest  possible  removal  of  the 
disabilities  ivhich  Japanese  suffer  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
the  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration  should  be  placed  upon 
either  a  quota  or  a  treaty  basis,  mutually  supported  and  ap- 
proved by  both  nations,  and  removed  from  the  basis  of  a 
discourteous,  high-handed  unilateral  act  which  completely 
prevents  not  only  international  comity  but  also  inter-racial 
good  will. 

An  American  oriental  policy,  in  short,  may  well  succeed 
if  it  bars  out  coercion  in  China  and  anything  bordering  on 
discrimination  in  attitude  or  politics  toward  either  Chinese 
or  Japanese.  The  Pacific  problem  is  one  of  attitudes, 
not  to  be  solved  without  large  minds  and  a  breadth 
of  view  which  realizes  how  deeply  the  present  difficulties  strike 
into  the  conflicting  philosophies  of  Eastern  and  Western 
civilizations,  white  and  colored  races,  and  subordinate  and 
dominant  nations.  The  task  is  indescribably  perplexing,  but 
it  constitutes  the  major  remaining  opportunity  for  mankind 
to  devise  something  higher  and  infinitely  finer  in  international 
relationships  than  the  intrigue  and  opportunism  which,  across 
other  oceans,  has  characterized  the  intercourse  of  nations  and 
has  led  inevitably  to  war. 


THE  ORIENTAL  FINDS  A  1OB 

(Continued  from   page   153) 


(In    ansiverina    advertisements    please    mention 


the  impression  that  a  Japanese  has  driven  out  an  American 
citizen  from  a  most  desirable  tract;  the  truth  is  that  the  Jap- 
anese cultivator  has  driven  out  only  roots,  skunk  cabbage,  and 
superfluous  water. 

The  Japanese  have  not  concentrated  in  business  like  the 
Chinese  nor  have  they  developed  any  such  characteristic  enter- 
prise as  the  chop  suey.  On  the  contrary  they  have  entered 
almost  every  form  of  retail  and  wholesale  business  associated 
with  normal  communal  development.  As  the  Japanese  popu- 
lation in  America  has  grown  and  segregated  itself  into  more 
or  less  complete  communal  units  the  essential  business  and  pro- 
fessional services  have  provided  an  occupational  outlet  for  a 
considerable  number  of  the  population.  The  Japanese  com- 
munities, unlike  those  of  the  Chinese,  furnish  their  own  eco- 
nomic base  in  agricultural  production  and  their  business  enter- 
prises make  a  connected  chain  from  producer  to  consumer.  The 
forms  of  Japanese  business  that  branch  most  widely  into  the 
American  community  are  those  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  products,  such  as  (Continued  on  page  221) 
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Protect 


THE    business    of    being    a 
parent   is   difficult  at  best. 
There  are  days  when  every- 
thing seems  to  go  wrong,  when 
Jimmy  is  mischievous  and  Janet 
is  disobedient — days   when   the 
children  are  so  exasperating  that 
you  forget  what  they  really  mean 
to  you. 

But  at  night,  when  you  steal 
quietly  in  for  a  last  good-night 
look,  how  like  blossoms  they 
seem — exquisite  promises  of  the 
future.  You  dream  of  the  things 
you  hope  to  do  for  them — of  the 
advantages  you  wish  to  give  them 
—of  the -gifts  you  would  like  to 
lavish  upon  them.  But  has  it  oc- 
curred  to  you  that  there  is  some' 
thing  else  that  perhaps  you  should 
be  doing  for  them  right  now? 

Today — Before  It  Is  Too  Late 

Use  the  great  gifts  of  modern 
medical  science  to  protect  your 
children  from  disease  and  to  help 
them  become  strong  and  healthy 
men  and  women — physically, 
mentally  and  morally.  Many 
deadly  diseases  can  be  prevented 
by  vaccination  or  inoculation. 
Many  serious  after-effects  of 
common  diseases  can  be  avoided 
by  proper  nursing.  Do  not  risk 
the  blighting  of  a  single  blossom. 

Three  Important  Things  to  Do 

These  are  things  which,  if  not 
already  done,  you  should  do  at 
once: 

First.  See  that  your  children  are 
vaccinated  against  smallpox. 


Second.  Make  sure  that  they 
have  toxin-antitoxin  treatments 
to  prevent  diphtheria. 

Third.  Have  them  examined  at 
least  once  a  year  to  correct  phy- 
sical defects.  Especially — teeth, 
eyes,  ears  and  tonsils  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected;  adenoids, 
when  present,  should  be  removed. 

With  positive  protection  offered 
against  two  of  the  most  dreaded 
diseases,  smallpox  and  diphtheria, 
it  is  little  short  of  criminal  neg- 
ligence to  overlook  these  simple 
precautions.  And  a  great  amount 
of  illness  will  be  avoided  when,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  children  have 
an  annual  health  examination. 

Can    you   call   yourself  a   good 


ssoms 

parent  unless  you  are  able  to  say, 
"My  children  have  the  best 
protection  I  can  give  them!" 

Even  Minor  Ailments  are 
Dangerous 

More  children  die  from  measles 
and  whooping  cough  than  from 
dreaded  scarlet  fever.  Chicken- 
pox  and  mumps  may  be  indirect 
causes  of  death.  Some  of  the 
most  contagious  diseases,  such  as 
measles  and  whooping  cough,  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days  appear 
to  be  nothing  but  "colds".  Even 
at  this  stage,  before  the  real  sick- 
ness is  recognized,  infection  of 
others  may  occur. 

Frequently  whooping  cough  leads 
to  pneumonia  or  permanently  in- 
jured lungs.  Unless  a  child  who 
has  measles  is  carefully  nursed,— 
pneumonia,  mastoiditis  or  kidney 
trouble  may  result.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  an  attack  of  measles  is 
the  indirect  cause  of  tuberculosis. 
Sometimes  the  little  sufferer  is  left 
blind  or  deaf. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  that 

some  parents  have  made — do  not 

think  that  your  child  must  have 

all    the    children's 

diseases,    and    "the  /-";> 

sooner    the    better". 

Never   let  well  chil-          '         <\ 

dren    play    with    a 

child  known  to  have      -  .,.,-. 

a  contagious  disease.      "Via 

Health  is  the  greatest 
blessing  you  can  give 
your  children.  Plan 
for  it  now — in  blos- 
som time. 
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For  the  past  three  years  May  Day  has  had  a  new 
meaning.  It  has  become  National  Child  Health 
Day— the  day  on  which  every  state  in  our  country 
takes  stock  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  children. 

While  there  have  been  great  gains  in  protecting 
the  lives  of  children,  these  gains  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  extraordinarily  good  work  done 
in  some  parts  of  the  country*  Tremendous  better- 
ment will  result  when  the  same  good  work  is  carried 
on  everywhere. 
The  new  May  Day  unites  us  in  planning  for  more 


sanitary  school  buildings,  for  more  and  better  play- 
ground facilities  and  for  unremitting  supervision  of 
the  water,  milk  and  food  supplies  of  a  community. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
prepared  pamphlets  on  the  cause,  prevention  and 
care  of  almost  all  the  diseases  with  which  children 
are  threatened. 

Send  for  the  booklets  on  Measles,  Whooping 
Cough,  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria.  They  will 
be  mailed  free  and  may  be  invaluable  to  you. 

HALEY    FISKE,    President. 
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METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachycar 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGU  E— President,  Margaret 
•anger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly, licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
tt.OO  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Bound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
Moists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
•ecretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
•ymptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
Of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  (2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  childrun  in  preference  to 
•ending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
•tate.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
H.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
VIce-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods 
in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  schools, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  II, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  191], 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott, 
Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  • 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director:  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Miss 
Gertrude  Vaile,  President,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary, 
25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organ- 
ization to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  hold! 
an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third 
annual  meeting-  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  26-June  2,  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
hoards.     Florence  B.   Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for    Migrating   People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

PKDERAL    COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race   Relations:   Dr.  G.   E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL     OF    JEWISH     WOMEN— 2109    Broadway, 
New  York.     Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid— 799    Broadway.      Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the   protection   and   education   of   im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS — Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 


quarters,    10    Rue    La    Bourne,    Geneva,    Switzerland.      Viscountess       people  through   the  departments  of  Child   Welfare,   Women  in  In- 


, 

Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Lamed,  executive.  Address  all  inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 
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dustry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA — 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
.Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  ita  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINATOWN 
(Continued  from  page   158) 


largest     single 
towns    of    the 


Negro  quarter  in  the  North,  the  China- 
coast  are  miniature  affairs  and  the  China- 
towns of  the  East  to  which  one-third  of  the  Chinese 
population  has  moved  are  even  smaller;  Vancouver's 
Chinatown  has  a  population  of  from  800  to  I,OOO  persons, 
about  250  of  whom  are  women.  In  extent  it  does  not  cover 
more  than  seventeen  blocks  and  only  six  families  live  outside 
this  area.  Los  Angeles  has  a  Chinatown  about  the  same  size 
as  Vancouver's,  while  the  Chinese  communities  of  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  Seattle  and  Portland  are  even  smaller.  In 
San  Francisco,  where  the  Chinese  population  of  perhaps  20,000 
is  declining,  Chinatown  is  still  not  large  enough  so  that  the 
American-born  have  an  opportunity  to  expand  and  to  put 
down  roots. 

A  Chinese  whose  family  have  lived  in  California  and  China 
alternately  since  the  gold  rush  days  is  an  important  figure  in 
San  Francisco's  Chinatown.  When  he  was  taken  to  China 
as  a  child  of  five,  he  laughed  at  the  coolie-driven  boats,  and 
when  at  the  age  of  eleven  his  family  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
he  felt,  he  says,  that  he  had  come  home.  At  first  he  was  very 
shy  about  mixing  with  American  boys,  but  happening  to  become 
a  football  star  when  in  high  school  and  a  member  of  the  team 
when  at  Stanford  University,  he  succeeded  in  getting  over  his 
shyness.  At  present  he  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  China- 
town, and  has  become  so  by  his  own  efforts ;  but  while  busi- 
ness is  his  occupation,  Chinatown  politics  is  his  sport.  Instead 
of  trying,  like  a  Chinese  politician  of  the  older  generation,  to 
control  one  of  Chinatown's  cliques,  he  tries  to  conciliate  all 
the  cliques,  and  to  persuade  them  that  by  amalgamating,  they 
will  enjoy  more  power  than  they  have  had  before.  He  does 
not  try  to  steer  clear  of  the  highbinder  tongs  and  when  some 
of  the  young  morons  and  rowdies  of  the  tongs  get  into  a  pinch, 
he  gives  them  money. 

This  politician  began  by  manipulating  the  affairs  of  his  own 
family.  The  young  men  and  old  men  of  his  family,  who  with 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Chinatown  generations  think  they  have 
nothing  in  common,  each  had  a  separate  club. 

The  young  men  were  very  poor;  the  old  men  very  wealthy. 
The  ex-football  star  persuaded  them,  with  much  patience,  to 
combine,  to  buy  a  magnificent  building,  and  to  hang  the  portraits 


of  the  family's  ancestors  over  an  American  fireplace,  although 
the  old  men  were  afraid  the  ancestors  would  be  too  hot.  In- 
cidentally, of  course,  the  splendor  of  the  new  club  building  will 
add  much  to  his  personal  prestige  in  Chinatown.  He  has  also 
done  much  to  reconcile  the  two  great  business  cliques  of  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown,  the  Sam  Yups  and  the  See  Yups. 
Though  he  belongs  to  the  See  Yups,  the  Sam  Yups  now  invite 
him  to  attend  their  business  meetings  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
which  is  the  first  time  such  a  thing  has  happened  in  Chinatown. 

"The  highbinder  tongs,"  says  this  Chinatown  politician,  "can't 
last.  It's  true  they  run  most  of  the  organizations  now,  but 
remember  this:  no  member  of  a  fighting  tong  can  be  a  member 
of  the  Chinese  Native  Sons  and  neither  can  he  be  elected  an 
official  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Just  wait  until  the  native-born  ride  into  power  here  among 
the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco — which  will  happen  sometime 
within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years — and  you  will  see  a 
different  Chinatown." 

Here  is  a  man  who,  because  of  his  popularity  as  an  athlete, 
and  because  of  the  wide  diverse  human  curiosities  which  have 
made  him  a  politician,  finds  himself  at  home  both  in  America 
and  in  Chinatown,  free  to  go  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the 
other.  On  one  night  he  attends  a  solemn  Chinese  banquet, 
on  another  an  American  dinner,  on  a  third  he  takes  his  wife 
and  sons  to  one  of  the  French  restaurants  for  which  S'an  Fran- 
cisco is  famous.  One  of  his  brothers  is  a  distinguished  engineer 
who  helped  Sun  Yat  Sen  to  work  out  his  ideas  about  the  harbors 
of  Canton.  This  brother  is  playing  a  role  in  the  new  China, 
while  he  himself  is  merely  playing  a  role  in  the  new  Chinatown. 
But  he  is  well  satisfied.  He  has  solved  in  his  own  person  a 
problem  vastly  more  important  to  Chinatown  than  that  of  the 
lighting  tongs;  he  has  gotten  out  of  the  ghetto. 


THE  ORIENTAL  FINDS  A  JOB 

(Continued  from   page  218) 


vegetable  and  fruit  stores,  grocery  stores,  and  nurseries;  and 
those  associated  with  domestic  service,  such  as  small  hotels 
and  rooming  houses,  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishments,  and 
barber  shops. 

Japanese  business  falls  into  two  distinct  types;  first,  the  small 
independent  establishment  operated  by  one  or  two  individuals 
who  with  a  minimum  of  capital  have  gradually  worked  up  from 
clerical  or  service  positions  to  become  proprietors  of  small 
shops;  second,  the  branch  office  or  foreign  agency  of  some  large 
Japanese  corporation  which  is  the  product  of  international  trade 
and  the  economic  interlocking  of  Japan  and  America.  This 
form  of  Japanese  business  extension  is  increasing  yearly 
with  the  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  and  is  not 
unlike  the  occidental  penetration  of  Japan  and  China. 

The  small  business  unit  comes  into  keen  competition  with 
Americans  and  produces  irritation  and  restrictive  legislation. 
The  branch  business  of  the  large  corporation  in  Japan  is  usu- 
ally welcomed  because  of  the  benefits  derived  from  it  by  the 
white  community,  therefore  making  for  mutual  good-will. 

The  third  stage  of  the  occupational  cycle  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  in  America — the  tendency  toward  wider  voca- 
tional and  territorial  distribution — is  now  in  progress.  The 
Chinese  have  already  spread  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union  and 
are  gradually  entering  new  forms  of  business.  With  this  wider 
dissemination  has  come  a  pronounced  mellowing  of  American 
sentiment  and  a  disposition  to  champion  their  cause.  The  Amer- 
ican-born generation  of  Japanese  is  still  largely  below  the  age 
of  definite  choice  among  occupations.  Present  indications  are, 
however,  that  they  are  likely  to  turn  from  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits of  their  parents  and  take  up  business  in  the  city.  A  few 
may  return  to  Japan  but  the  great  majority  will  remain  in 
America  and  will  undoubtedly  scatter  throughout  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  as  the  Chinese  have  done. 
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THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

WOMAN, — Manager  at  large  country 
school  (cottage  system)  100  miles  from 
New  York.  To  supervise  purchasing  and 
use  of  food  and  supplies,  upkeep,  etc.  Ex- 
ceptional permanent  position  for  thorough- 
ly competent  intelligent  woman.  Answer 
fully  in  own  hand,  giving  telephone  num- 
ber, age,  religion,  family,  salary  desired, 
previous  employers,  with  position  occupied 
with  each,  and  why  interested  in  this  po- 
sition. Applicants  replying  fully  will  be 
first  considered.  5476  SURVEY. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  buildings, 
capable  of  supervising  upkeep  in  a  farm 
school  of  fifty  children.  He  should  know 
heating,  lighting  and  plumbing.  He  should 
be  able  to  supervise  repair  work  and 
general  upkeep  in  cooperation  with  the 
shop  teacher  and  the  children.  Manumit 
School,  Pawling,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Woman  as  matron  in  a 
Jewish  orphanage,  to  supervise  the  moral 
and  religious  development  of  the  children. 
Also  capable  of  directing  the  household 
departments.  Experience  preferred,  but 
not  essential.  Write  stating  qualifications, 
age,  education  and  experience  to  A.  D. 
Faber,  Station  G,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Dramatic  Director  for  New 
York  Social  settlement,  beginning  Sep- 
tember. Splendid  equipment,  unique  op- 
portunity. Answer  5467  SURVEY. 

VACANCY  for  man  and  wife  at  $205 
and  maintenance  monthly  as  house  officers, 
school  for  delinquent  boys  near  Chicago. 
5471  SURVEY. 

HOUSEMANAGER,  Philadelphia  Ma- 
ternity Home ;  capacity  25  mothers  and 
babies.  Ability  to  train  young  girls  re- 
quired. Salary  $900  per  year  and  main- 
tenance. 5473  SURVEY. 


FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are  available  October   1,   1926 

at 
East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
•elves  for  responsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Street, 
HELEN  HART  SARA  LIBBY  CARSON 

Head   Worker  Director  of  Training 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  for  summer  months:  Well 
educated  young  woman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  playground  and  handwork. 
Resident  position,  New  York  Settlement. 
5463  SURVEY. 

GIRL'S  WORKER  in  Baltimore  Jewish 
Settlement  with  experience  and  background. 
$1200  annually.  5477  SURVEY. 

OCTOBER  FIRST;  two  thoroughly 
qualified  men  for  evening  work  in  New 
York  Settlement.  First,  experienced  gym- 
nasium director  knowing  basket-ball.  Sec- 
ond, mature  leader  for  experimental  work 
with  self-governing  groups.  5478  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  thoroughly  trained  for  work 
with  children  of  kindergarten-primary  age 
in  settlement  nursery,  Resident  preferred. 
Position  open  August  first.  5479  SURVEY. 

MANAGER  for  residence  in  New  York 
Settlement  beginning  July  first.  5480  SUR- 
VEY. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Worker  with  good  educational 
background  and  experience  in  case  work. 
Hospital  experience  not  necessary.  5406 
SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DO   YOU   NEED 

Institutional,  Settlement,  Family  Case 
Workers:  Club  Leaders,  Trained  Nurses, 
Dietitians,  Child  Welfare  or  Industrial 
Social  Workers?  Executive  Service  Cor- 
poration, Pershing  Square  Building,  New 
York  City. 

WOMAN.  30-35  years,  secretary  to  busy 
hospital  executive  in  Brooklyn;  must  be 
competent  to  handle  own  correspondence, 
stenography  essential;  knowledge  publicity 
preferred ;  state  experience  in  detail  and 
salary  desired.  Box  403,  228  W.  42nd. 

WANTED  trained  executive  (Jewish) 
for  family  social  work  agency  for  a  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  city  of  165,000.  State  full 
qualifications.  5487  SURVEY. 


WANTED— Case  Worker  with  psy- 
chiatric training  and  experience  in 
day  nursery  doing  intensive  neighbor- 
hood work.  Please  apply  by  letter  to 
Mrs.  A.  B.,  1155  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  with  several  years  of  experience 
and  training  in  different  phases  of  social 
work,  wishes  position  as  General  Secretary 
in  Family  Social  Work  Agency  in  Middle 
West  or  Western  city.  5457  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  executive  available  for  family 
welfare  work,  or  with  organization  having 
community  program.  5455  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  of  several  years' 
experience,  desires  position  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  5459  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Social  Worker  desire, 
position  as  Superintendent  in  children's  in- 
stitution. 5453  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Boys'  Home, 
desires  to  make  change.  Will  be  available 
after  July  first.  Address  Box  5464  SURVEY. 

MAN,  university  graduate,  several  year* 
experience  in  case  work,  desires  position 
with  State  Board  of  Charities  or  with  in- 
stitution. 5469  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  college  graduate,  about  two 
years  experience  in  Travellers  Aid  and 
family  work,  speaks  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Desires  to  make 
change.  5470  SURVEY. 

TEACHER,  thirty-eight,  also  graduate 
nurse,  interested  in  progressive  education, 
wants  occupation  during  the  summer,  pos- 
sibly permanently.  Would  like  to  travel. 
Will  go  as  companion  or  in  charge  of  a 
child.  5472  SURVEY. 

POLISH  worker  with  four  years'  mis- 
cellaneous case  and  group  work  exper- 
ience also  interpreting  in  medical  clinic 
cases,  wishes  position.  Good  references. 

5468   SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  thoroughly  exper- 
ienced executive  and  organizer,  pleasant 
personality,  highest  credentials.  For  chil- 
dren, old  folks  or  convalescents.  5482  SUR- 
VEY. 

SUMMER  position  desired  by  college 
trained  man.  Several  years  experience  in 

institutional  work.     5484  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  position  in  social  institu- 
tion desired  by  college  graduate,  thirty, 
oiarried,  who  has  had  five  years  experience 
in  social  work.  Well  educated,  a  man  of 
vision,  high  ideals,  and  executive  ability. 
5485  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  ten  years'  experience  camp 
and  settlement  work,  recent  course  in  Play- 
ground and  Recreation,  desires  connection. 
5488  SURVEY.  
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SUMMER  COTTAGES 


"New    Y  o  r  k 


Adirondacks 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Cottages     for     sale 
or  to  rent  for  1926 

REASONABLE 

Write 

W.  H.  OTIS,  Real  Estate  Agent 


TO  RENT:  June  to  October,  in  Catskills, 
near  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Five  room  house, 
2  fireplaces,  bath;  2-car  garage,  3  acres 
land,  fine  water  supply.  $400  for  season. 
Address:  P.  L.  Buttrick,  337  Orange  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

CRAGSMOOR,   N.  Y.,   FOR  RENT — 

well  equipped  cottage  in  mountains  100 
miles  from  New  York.  Large  veranda, 
attractive  view.  Living-room  with  fire- 
place, 6  bedrooms,  bath,  sleeping-porch. 
Kitchen  with  oil  stove  and  water-heater. 
Ample  water  supply.  Gasoline  engine. 
Miss  L.  von  Eltz,  4467  Boston  Rd.,  Pelham 
Manor,  N.  Y. 

CAMP 


Travel  and  Resorts 


EVERY  ROOM 

^WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  AND  SHOWER 
CIRCULATING  ICE  WATER 
AND  ELECTRIC  FAN  " 


' 


35O  ROOMS 
SAINT  LOUIS. MO: 

LOCUST  AT  16T-B  STREET 


4OO  ROOMS 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

MAIN  AT  ADAMS  STREET 


LUXURIOUS  QUARTERS  —  REASONABLE  RATES 

THESOUTH'S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  HOTEL 
OPENED  JUNE  t»J-SERVIOOft  SERVICE  - 
LARGE  LIGHT  SAMPLE  ROOMS-HIGH  CLASS 
CUISINE  -POPULAR  PRICE  COFFEE  SHOP- 
CONVENIENT  GARAGE  SERVICE. 

RATES  FROM  *39S  PER  DAY. 


ONLY  3  SHORT  BLOCKS  FROM  UNION 
STATION-EXCELLENT  CUISINE  -POPULAR 
PRICED  CAFETERIA-GARAGE  FACILITIES 
FINEST  FURNISHED  AND  EQUIPPED 
HOTEL  IN  THE  CITV. 

RATES  FROM  *Z*S  PER  DAY. 


"Roads    End"  On   Lake 

"Where  the   Trails    Begin"      Sacandaga 
Adirondacks  A   camp  for  the 

lovers  of  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  surround- 
ings. Good  table.  Large  living-hall.  Cot- 
tages and  tents  for  sleeping.  Boats  and  canoes. 
Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes  into  the  woods. 
Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Everything  com- 
fortable and  homelike.  CHAS.  T.  MEYER, 
Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


C 


onnecticut 


Berkshire  Cottage  to  rent  furnished ;  100 
miles  from  New  York  in  Falls  Village, 
Conn.  Easily  accessable.  Electricity,  bath, 
glorious  view,  real  country,  near  Houso- 
tanic  River.  Terms  $80.00  a  month.  Write 
Horace  Groff,  Mt.  Berry,  Georgia. 

Vermont 


\/f  Furnished  houses  for 
VI.  surnrner  renting. 
For  Information  address  Mrs.  C.  £. 
LEE,  Dorset,  Vt.  Tel.  Manchester  183-12. 


Rhode    Island 


TO  LET:  Bungalows  at  Prudence  Island 
in  Narragansett  Bay,  also  mess  hall  to  ac- 
commodate sixty  for  camp.  Apply  J.  D. 
Sawyer,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Pennsylvania 

Cottages  For  Rent 
at  Eagles  Mere 

$400  to  $2,000 
for     the     season 

/rite    to    R.     D.     KEHRER,     Eagles    Mere, 
Pa.,    for    list. 


EUROPE  36  DAYS  $290 

MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE  $390 
2  Weeks  exten.  3  Countries  $100 

Booklet  fifty  tours  sent  free 
Allen  Tours,  238  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

REAL    ESTATE 

Connecticut 

CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  sale. 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths, 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt- 
able two  families.  One  thousand  down, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call,  write 
"Owner",  264  Flaxhill  Road,  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

Connecticut    Farm    House 
For  Sale 

In  the  lovely  rolling  country  of  Westport.  Beau- 
tiful trees  near  house,  brook  traverses  the 
grounds.  Century-old  house  in  excellent  repair, 
not  modernized.  Excellent  example  of  early  New 
England  architecture.  Lovely  roof  lines  and  front 
door,  good  mantels,  Dutch  oven,  flooring  of  wide 
planks.  Can  be  remodelled  at  moderate  cost. 
Can  be  bought  with  6,  20,  or  SS  acres.  The 
price  is  reasonable.  Address  SURVEY  Box  5486. 


onnecticut 


W 


y  o  m  i  n  g 


FOR  SALE   IN 

Natrona  County,  Wyoming 

One-half  Interest  in  one  of  the  best  cattle-ranch 
propositions  in  the  State,  fully  equipped.  Now 
running  over  1.500  Hereford  cattle.  Honest,  econo- 
mical management.  Ample  open  range  An  ideal 
place  for  a  youns  man  where  there  are  good  en- 
vironments, a  healthy  climate,  and  an  opportunity 
of  sound  Investment  with  man  of  lifetime  experience 
in  the  ranch  and  cattle  business.  Address 
CARL  F.  SHUMAKER.  care  the  Wyoming  National 
Bank,  Casper.  Wyoming. 


BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

Woodbridge  Connecticut 

Ideal  place  for  restful  vacation  or  week 
end  in  country.  Good  wholesome  food. 
Moderate  rates.  Two  hours  from  N.  Y. — 
near  New  Haven.  Write  for  further  in- 
formation. 

BOARD 


SUMMER  residence  at  East  Side  House 

will    be    available    June    isth.  Moderate 

board.      Two    weekly    periods  of    service. 
5481    SURVEY. 


TO  LET— FURNISHED 


New 


o  r  k     City 
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APARTMENT  FOR  RENT 

June  20  to  August  20.  7  room  furnished 
apartment  facing  Grant's  Tomb.  Excep- 
tionally large,  light,  airy  rooms.  Splendid 
view.  Reasonable.  Ruth  Reticker,  126 
Claremont.  Morningside  5058. 

STUDIO  FOR  RENT 

STUDIO,  sublet,  Gramercy  Park,  spa- 
cious, attractively  furnished.  June  first  to 
September  first.  Reasonable  rent.  Tele- 
phone before  10:30  a.  m.,  Gramercy  4513, 
or  write  5483  SURVEY. 
us,  it  identifies  you.) 


'Printing 
SWultigraphing 
Typewriting 
flailing 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you   will  investigate  you  will   find   that 
we  can   do  it   better,  quicker  and   cheaper 
than  you   can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    & 
Mailing    Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Longacre   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 

M.ltiir.phi.tl  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      .,,Mlil™« 
Trpewritml     l^__^^^^^___l      Addreiml 

Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us! 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to    remain    unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
described  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  25C  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  Th* 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  ai  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  Th« 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Now  is  the  Time  and  Here  is  the  Place 

Don't  read  Survey  Graphic  over  somebody's  shoulder. 

It  annoys  him. 

It  gives  you  only  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  what  Survey  Graphic  is 

doing,   month  by  month,  to  help  Americans  think  through  the 

issues  confronting  us  in  race  relations,  industrial  relations,  health, 

education,  and  social  welfare. 

Key  people  to  the  number  of  22,845  subscribe  to  it  and  depend  on 

it— not  for  preachments   or  propaganda,   but  for  the  first-hand 

facts,  the  graphic  interpretation  and  the  open  discussion  from 

which  they  can  make  up  their  own  minds. 

Now  is  the  time  and  here  is  the  place  to  join  them. 

Survey  Associates 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  my  personal  check  (or  money  order)  for  $3  for  which  send  me  Survey 
Graphic  for  a  year — twelve   illustrated   numbers. 


Name 
Street,   No. 
City,   State 


5-1-26 


"Every  Good  Book    -  -  -    By  Mail" 

Write  to  me  for  any  book  you  want 
and  I  will  get  it  for  you  quickly  and 
cheaply.  All  books  mentioned  in  the 
Survey  sent  post  free  anywhere. 

ISRAEL  SOIFER 

1244  Clay  Ave.  New  York  City 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Ii  a  10-pp.  III.  handbook— Ifi  FBEK.     Home-itndj 

Domestic    Science    courser    f«r   teaching,   InitltutlM 

management,    etc.    and   tat   heme-maklnc   •Oclraar. 

««.  gthool  «l  Honn  EMnomlei. 841  I  88th  Bf..  Ob  I  MM 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REAL  HARRIS  HOMESPUNS 

ll-  __•  T  I  Direct    from   makers.     Ideal   uportlni 

namsiweedmateriai3-  Any  '™etn  <mt-  price  **•** 

"*'vu 


-  -        • 

per  jj..    postase   paid.    Patterni   tnt. 
197    STORNOWAY  SCOTLAND 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lectures, 
debates,  etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.   Research 
work.     Exclusive  service. 
John   H.   Arnold,   Cedar   Falls,   Iowa. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE— How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorties.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  60  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Maine. 

Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


DO  YOU 


I  ASummer  Cottage 

Here  's  Service  for  You 


THE    SURVEY, 
112   East    I9th   Street, 
New   York. 

My  dear • — 

I  wish  to  cancel  my  order  for 
an  advertisement  in  your  real 
estate  department.  /  answered 
one  in  the  last  Survey,  the  result 
having  been  so  successful  that  I 
do  not  need  to  advertise  further. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.   W.   P. 


Hurry    along    a    classified   ad. 
for    the    May    15th   number. 

Classified  Advertising  ^Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  1 9th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Gist  of  It 

HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON  draws 
the  text  for  this  month's  frontispiece  from 
the   hearings   on   "bootleg  milk"   in   New 
York    city,    which    have    resulted    in    the 
bringing  of  charges  of  bribery  against  city  employes 
and    food    inspectors.      It    was    alleged    that    these 
employes    had    connived    with    a    "milk   graft    ring," 
to  smuggle  in  milk  which   failed   to  meet  the  stan- 
dards required  by  law  and  maintained  by  the  estab- 
lished  companies. 

DR.  EMERSON,  editor  of  The  Survey's  health 
department    appraises    the    prohibition    inquiry 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  social  investigator  and 
sanitary  expert   (p.  229).     He  does  more  than  that. 
He  challenges  all  of  us  to  action. 

HAS  the  time  come  to  revive  the  movement  for 
social  insurance?  Mr.  Rubinow  thinks  it  has 
and  on  page  233  tells  us  why;  while  on  page  242  he 
reviews  the  sweep  of  social  insurance  legislation 
throughout  the  world  in  the  post  war  years  and  the 
status  of  American  experiments.  Mr.  Rubinow's 
Social  Insurance  is  an  authority  in  that  field. 

DO  cities  "over-weight"  with   homeless  children 
require    the    services    of    a    specialist?      And 
what  of  the  "underweight"  cities?     Raymond  Clapp 


discusses  dependent  children  (p.  239)  in  his  second 
report  based  on  the  study  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Organization. 

A  RESUME  of  social  service  in  the  past  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  and  what  the  new  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare  is  going  to  do  in  the  future  is  the 
subject  of  the  article  (p.  244)  by  Wilfred  S.  Rey- 
nolds, director  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

THE  future  of  nursing— a  future  where  a  group 
of  educated   highly   trained  workers   cooperate 
with     the    community — is    visualized     (p.    246)     by 
Annie  W.   Goodrich,   dean   of   the   Yale   University 
School  of  Nursing. 

DR.  MARY  RIGGS  NOBLE,  Chief  of  the  Pre- 
school Division   of   the    Pennsylvania   Depart- 
ment of  Health  tells  what  the  "health  car"  did  in 
Pennsylvania  and  what  were  the  results  of  its  find- 
ings,    (p.  249) 

ON  page  251  Stuart  Chase  of  The  Labor  Bureau 
discusses  the  chief  channels  of  economic  waste 
in  an  article  based  on  his  address  given  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  His  recent  book  The  Tragedy  of 
Waste,  published  by  Macmillan,  appeared  serially 
in  The  New  Republic. 

NEVA   R.   DEARDORFF  gives   us   again    (p. 
256)   one  of  her  moving  little   stories  of   the 
children  of  civilization. 

HOW  we  recognize  certain  imperative  aims  of 
adolescent  training  and  how  we  consistently  fail 
to  carry  them  out  in  the  job  of  training  the  adolescent 
is  William  H.  Burnham's  thesis  in  his  article  which 
is  a  resume  of  his  address  given  at  the  Mid-West 
Conference  of  the  Chicago  Society  for  Child  Study 
and  Parent  Education.  (p.  257)  Mr.  Burnham 
has  been  professor  of  pedagogy  at  Clark  University 
since  1906  and  is  the  author  of  The  Normal  Mind. 

\ITHAT    is    the    new    politics?      Hugh    McD. 
Clokie,    professor    of    philosophy    at    Rutgers 
University,  tells  us  on  page  260. 

THE  SURVEY  regrets  an  error  of  fact  in  its 
East  by  West  issue.  Miss  Cameron,  head  of  a 
girls'  rescue  mission  in  San  Francisco,  was  described 
as  a  Quakeress.  Miss  Cameron  is  a  Presbyterian 
and  the  mission  she  directs  is  supported  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

COME  to  The  Survey's  annual  party  during  the 
National    Conference    of   Social    Work.     This 
year  it  will  be  a  lawn  party   (d.  v.)   at  the  Nursing 
Center,  21   and   Euclid  Avenue,   Cleveland,   at  4:00 
P.  M.,  on  May  31. 

Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge,  of  Cleveland, 
author  of  the  stories  which  you  have  enjoyed  in  The 
Survey  during  the  past  three  years  and  which  are 
now  out  in  book  form,  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 


Drawn  by  Hendrik  Willem   Van  Loon 


INFERNO,  CANTO  XLV 


DANTE:    Why  all  this  excitement,  oh  noble  Virgil? 

VIRGIL:   They  are  getting  ready  for  the  man  who  adulterated  the  milk 
meant  for  babies! 

DANTE:    But  all  this  crowd  seems  composed  of  devils! 
VIRGIL:    Even  devils,  oh  Dante,   draw  the  line  at  certain  things. 
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The  Prohibition  Hearings 

When  Will   Social  Work  Take  the   Stand? 
By   Haven    Emerson,   M.  D. 


S 


HALL  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  be  repealed? 
Has  enforcement  been  seriously  attempted  or  is  it 
as  yet  in  fact  reasonably  effective  in  any  state,  city 
or  county?  Shall  the  enforcement  act  be  modified 

to  permit  wines  and  beer  ?    Shall  we  adopt  the  government 

business  system  as  operated  in  parts  of  Canada?    Shall  the 

procedure     and     personnel     of      the 

Federal   Courts   be   so   modified   and 

supplemented     that    the     prosecuting 

attorneys   can   satisfy    the    reasonable 

demands    of    law    abiding    citizens? 


dividual  experience  of  a  Salvation  Army  colonel  and  the 
personal  testimony  of  officers  of  various  religious  bodies. 
Do  you,  family  welfare  associations,  or  you,  chanty  or- 
ganization societies,  neighborhood  houses,  day  nurseries  and 
placement  bureaus,  no  longer  concern  yourselves  with  the 
greatest  social  experiment  of  our  time  and  country? 

Do   you    agree   with    District   At- 
torney  Emory   R.   Buckner   of   New 
York  that   "we  are  too  conservative 
In  its  arbitrariness,  in  the  popula-     to  enforce  the  law  and  too  ignorant 


tion   involved  and  in   its  possible     of  the  facts  to  modify  it?"  It  is  your 


Above  all,  is  there  benefit  or  damage,     human  consequences,  the  adoption 
socially,  financially,  industrially,  and      of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was 


facts  he  is  referring  to.    Or  does  it 
rouse    no    spirit    of    controversy,    of 


to  life  and  health,  from  the  changes     ffje  most  sweeping  piece  of  social     truth,   of   hope,   to  be  told  by  your 


brought  about  by  such  measures  as 
we  have  of  enforcing  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  ? 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  notice  of  these  questions, 
and  an  amphibious  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
offered  a  forum  for  opinions.  And 
the  result:  hardly  a  fact  that  could 
stand  unassailed !  Hardly  a  witness 
prepared  by  training  and  experience 
to  deal  thoroughly  with  the  questions 
at  issue! 

And  above  all  again,  not  a  con- 
tribution of  any  substance  from  the 
two  professions  most  concerned  with 
the  answers.  No  social  service  or 
health  organization  peeped  through- 
out the  hearings  unless  one  counts 
the  modest  and  unsubstantial  in- 


legislation  ever  enacted.  Dr. Emer- 
son appeared  at  the  Senate  hearing 
as  a  witness.  He  has  scanned  the 
voluminous  testimony ;  and  his  con- 
clusion is  that,  squeezed  of  contro- 
versial opinion,  there  was  little 
evidence  offered.  He  challenges 
American  social  agencies  to  get  at 
the  facts  of  Prohibition  and  to  bear 
witness  from  now  on  as  to  its  en- 
forcement and  its  enforcibility,  its 
accompaniments  and  its  justifica- 
tion in  terms  of  social  results, 
actual  and  potential.  The  issue  can 
be  dodged  no  longer:  until  it  is 
settled  all  social  and  civic  under- 
takings will  be  hampered  at  every 
turn. 
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Salvation  Army  sister  that  what  used 
to  be  a  50  per  cent  traffic  in  their 
refuge  because  of  drunkenness  has 
fallen  to  a  i  per  cent  job  so  that 
early  preventive  and  reconstructive 
work  for  wayward  girls  can  now  be 
undertaken  instead  of  sodden  dead 
end  jobs  with  broken-bodied  and 
fuddle-minded  aged  men? 

Are  there  no  tuberculosis  associa- 
tions, no  social  hygiene  societies,  no 
visiting  nurse,  baby  station,  mental 
clinic,  health  officer,  vital  statistician 
groups  ready  and  willing  to  break  a 
lance  for  the  truth  before  the  specious 
and  sarcastic  Jim  Reed  of  Missouri 
or  the  shrewd  ana  persistent  Senator 
Walsh  of  Montana?  Is  no  health 
officer  even  recording  the  changes  in 
morbidity  and  mortality  with  the 
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possibility  in  mind  that  bacteria  are  not  man's  only  enemies, 
and  that  better  home  conditions  among  wage  earners,  vastly 
altered  by  changes  in  earnings  and  expenditures,  may  be  due 
to  the  Volstead  Act  ? 

WHERE  were  the  university  sociologists,  where  the 
foundations  who  hold  in  trust  most  of  the  brain  power 
and  reserve  funds  for  study  in  the  country  ?  Have  they  been 
afraid  of  controversy,  that  they  have  so  silently  ignored  a 
factor  of  modern  life  which  is  pregnant  with  social  up- 
heaval and  renewal  of  human  vitality?  With  such  self- 
appointed  authorities  on  the  social  order  and  medical  practice 
as  Hiram  Maxim,  such  would-be  experts  in  criminology  as 
Senator  Edge  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator  Bruce  of  Mary- 
land, could  you  not,  you  the  guardians  of  social  facts,  ex- 
ponents of  the  community  conscience,  try  out  your  con- 
victions, admit  your  doubts,  speak  with  courage  and  your 
own  knowledge,  and  happily  enter  the  arena  for  the  sake 
of  truth  as  you  find  it? 

Read  the  testimony  verbatim  if  time  affords,  or  accept 
the  slant  of  your  favorite  daily,  which  if  it  does  not  sieve 
the  reports  to  suit  its  established  policy,  is  likely  to  play 
them  up  in  headlines  with  intent  to  warp  your  sentiments 
and  win  your  support.  In  either  source  you  will  find  a 
dearth  of  reasoned  facts  to  justify  your  respect  for  the 
capacity  of  your  fellows  for  clear  thinking,  logical  argument, 
or  honest  statement. 

Here  was  a  stage  sought  and  set  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  prepared  for  publicity  purposes  to 
follow  hard  upon  the  sampling  of  organized  wet  opinion 
by  Scripps-Howard  and  other  newspapers,  and  intended  to 
serve  as  the  excuse  and  support  for  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  enforcement  act  so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
may  "have  their  wines  and  beer,  statute  or  no  statute,  or 
Constitution  or  no  Constitution,"  according  to  Bruce. 

There  came  the  familiar  parade  of  convinced  opinion 
with  nothing  new  or  important  to  offer,  except  for  the  ex- 
cellent and  obviously  thoughtful  and  honest  statements  of 
Andrews  and  Buckner.  Helter  skelter  statements,  without 
order,  plan  or  consecutive  argument,  a  veritable  merry-go- 
round  of  emotions  and  unsubstantial  pronouncements  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  the  midst  of  general  bewilderment. 
Those  who  came  convinced  left  the  hearings  with  their 
fanaticism  or  their  idealism,  their  convictions  or  determina- 
tions unchanged,  and  few  came  in  the  spirit  of  open-minded 
uncertainty  searching  for  truth  or  offering  their  contribu- 
tion with  the  humility  of  science. 

Senator  Bruce,  representative  perhaps  of  the  red-blooded 
practical  men  of  Congress,  led  off  as  follows: 

Prohibition  except  to  a  highly  qualified  extent  has  never 
gone  into  effect. 

The  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  have  developed  close 
working  relations  with  the  bootlegger  who  in  most  communities 
have  become  rich,  powerful  and  respected. 

To  which  Bishop  McDowell  replies: 

The  real  issue  before  the  American  people  today  on  this  sub- 
ject is  whether  the  prohibition  amendment  and  the  federal 
prohibitory  law  are  to  be  nullified  by  a  law-defying  minority 
which  insists  upon  flagrantly  showing  its  contempt  for  the 
emphatically  expressed  and  properly  recorded  will  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  even  under  the  circumstances  that 
have  existed  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  has  been  enforced  as 
fully  in  the  United  States  as  the  laws  against  theft  and  murder 
and  other  crimes.  For  these  reasons  we  oppose  any  amendment 
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to  the  existing  laws  except  such  amendments  as  will  make  them 
more  effective  in  expressing  and  enforcing  the  will  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  trust  the  distillers,  the  brewers,  the  saloon- 
keepers or  those  who  are  hired  by  them  to  do  their  work. 
They  have  done  nothing  in  all  their  long  history  from  the 
whisky  rebellion  in  our  early  days  as  a  nation  until  this  hour 
of  their  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land 
that  any  man  or  woman  should  trust  them.  Our  experience 
with  compromises  is  not  forgotten.  Therefore  we  are  against 
the  whole  business. 

Chicago  comes  to  protect  its  reputation  for  sobriety  and 
good  government.  Mayor  Dever  tells  of  the  overwhelming 
interference  with  civic  affairs  by  the  controversy  over 
alcoholism  and  its  control.  "There  are  certain  wards  in 
Chicago  where  a  man  cannot  be  elected  to  the  City  Council 
if  he  dares  to  say  that  he  favors  a  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act,  no  matter  how  able  he  may  be;  and  the 
contrary  is  true  in  other  wards.  Our  attention  is  engrossed 
from  morning  until  night  on  this  subject."  The  mayor 
added  that  squabbles  over  prohibition  prevent  him  and  other 
executive  officials  from  giving  as  much  time  as  should  be 
given  to  other  subjects. 

IT  it  were  not  worth  settling  on  its  own  account  and  in 
•A  a  frank  courageous  way,  the  dilemma  of  public  officers 
will  force  us  to  an  issue.  And  yet  the  problem  is  no  new 
one  for,  as  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  McFarland  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  called  to  mind,  there  was  the  same 
struggle  when  liquor  sales  were  legal  in  every  city: 

The  perils  of  alcoholism  give  a  growing  uneasiness  to  states- 
men everywhere,  and  although  the  degrading  habits  of  those 
who  openly  flout  the  law  are  serious  for  them  they  are  neither 
as  widespread  nor  as  iniquitous  as  the  consequences  of  the 
legalized  liquor  traffic  of  a  decade  ago. 

And  he  is  supported  in  this  by  Bishop  Cannon : 

For  thirty  years  I  personally  waged  battle  after  battle  with 
them  in  town,  city,  state  and  nation.  The  traffic  had  at  its 
command  all  the  forces  of  the  underworld,  with  every  ward- 
heeler  and  political  pimp  linked  with  men  higher  up  in  an 
ascending  scale  until  the  slimy  trail  led  to  the  office  of  the 
boss  of  the  city  or  state.  The  graft  and  corruption  in  con- 
nection with  prohibition  enforcement  of  today  concerning  which 
so  much  clamor  is  raised  by  the  opponents  of  the  prohibition 
law  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  compared  with  the  graft  and 
corruption  which  prevailed  everywhere  in  the  old  saloon  days. 

And  then  came  assertion  and  rebuttal  which  arrange 
themselves  much  as  the  phrases  of  the  modern  true-false 
examination  questions,  leaving  the  floundering  citizen  to  fill 
in  the  answering  word  on  the  basis  of  his  tradition,  his 
emotions,  his  habits,  his  religion,  his  politics,  and  perhaps 
once  in  a  million  times  on  the  basis  of  personal  observation, 
reason,  facts,  proof. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  Act  there  has  been : 

more  1 

less  J     drunkenness  than  formerly 

more  1 

less  j    beverage  alcohol  consumed 

more  I 

less  f    crime 


less        )    corruption  of  police  and  courts  by  liquor  interests 
There  has  been  more     1 

less       ]    prosperity 
Which  has  been  1 

has  not  been    J    in  any  way  related  to  prohibition 
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Industry  has  been  1 

has  not  been   j     benefitted 
Health  has  been  I 

has  not  been    I     affected  favorably 
Alcohol  is  essential      I 

is  worthless    J     as  medicine. 

What  a  rare  collection  of  debatable  issues  which  shriek 
to  be  supported  or  confuted  by  facts  not  by  words,  by  ob- 
servation not  by  intuition,  by  local,  state,  national,  inter- 
national evidence,  not  by  personal  recollection  of  another 
person's  quotations. 

There  is  hardly  room  in  the  world  for  so  much  truth  as 
the  relators  of  our  recent  past  history  would  have  us  accept. 
One  may  venture  that  at  least  half  is  made  of  but  half- 
truths  and  the  rest  is  a  tissue  of  faith,  hope,  imagination 
and  animosity. 

Representative  Gallivan  of  Massachusetts  offers  with 
sufficiently  condemnatory  completeness  a  banner  list  of 
twenty-five  points,  which  he  claims  have  been  prov.d  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  fair-minded  person : 

1.  That  prohibition  has  been  a  colossal  failure. 

2.  That    it    is    destroying    our    government    and    even    our 
civilization. 

3.  That   it   is   breeding   a   dangerous   discontent    among   our 
people. 

4.  That  it  has  destroyed  a  hitherto  awe  and  respect  for  the 
federal  government. 

5.  That  it  is  destroying  respect  for  all  law. 

6.  That  it  has  brought  an  era  of  crime  and  immorality. 

7.  That  it  is  undermining  the  morality  of  our  youth. 

8.  That  very  few  regard  the  law  as  binding  upon  them. 

9.  That    it   has    created    a    huge    ineffective    department    of 
government  for  enforcement. 

10.  That   it   has   added    millions    of    dollars   to   government 
expense. 

n.  That  it  has  filled  the  land  with  government  agents  and 
spies. 

12.  That  it  has  interfered  with   and  hectored  and   annoyed 
legitimate  business. 

13.  That   the    department   is   honeycombed    with    graft    and 
corruption. 

14.  That    it    has    burdened    the    taxpayers    by    eliminating 
billions  of  dollars  of  income. 

15.  That  it  has  created  a  "rum  navy"  and  soiled  the  good 
name  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

1 6.  That  it  has  made  a  police  court  out  of  the  honored  and 
respected  United  States  District  Courts. 

17.  That    it    hr.s    clogged    the    judicial    machinery    of    our 
country. 

18.  That   it   has   created   the   necessity   of   vastly   increasing 
the  number  of  judges. 

19.  That  it  has  alarmingly  increased  arrests  and  rilled  the 
jails  and  penitentiaries. 

20.  That  it  has  increased  deaths  from  alcoholism. 

21.  That  it  has  increased  the  number  of  insane. 

22.  That  it  has  made  saloons  of  drug  stores. 

23.  That   it  has   created   a   new   trade   or   profession   called 
"bootlegging,"  that  has  become  the  greatest  in  the  country. 

24.  That  it  has  created   a   discrimination  between   the   rich 
liquor  consumer  and  the  working  man  who  has  been  deprived 
of  his  beer. 

25.  That   it   has   deprived    agriculture    of    a    market    for   its 
products. 

From  all  of  which  his  expected  conclusion  is  couched  in 
the  following  unrestricted  return  to  what  he  possibly  thinks 
of  as  a  pre-Volstead  Heaven,  a  sort  of  free  for  all  among 
the  states  and  no  interference  by  any  federal  umpire: 

The  whole  situation  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent 
citizens.  Unless  this  fanaticism  is  curbed  and  checked,  soon 
grave  results  will  follow.  The  situation  is  getting  worse  and 


Congress  should   take  immediate  steps   to   rectify  the   error  of 
the  century. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  plan  suggested  is  to  let  each 
state  fix  its  own  definition  of  what  is  intoxicating.  This  as  an 
emergency  measure,  and  then  follow  that  by  a  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 

And  to  offset  this  comes  the  official  declaration  for  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Episcopal  Church : 

We  come  to  declare  that  people  who  have  freely  violated 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  some  of  whom 
have  sworn  to  defend  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  have  ''violated  these  laws,"  as  was  said  here  the 
other  day,  "without  compunction  of  conscience,"  have  no 
standing  in  this  court.  Law  breakers  are  not  in  position  to  be 
law  makers  or  to  be  law  menders.  The  propositions  to  amend 
the  existing  law  are  made  in  behalf  of  bootleggers,  booze 
dealers  and  booze  consumers  who  have  steadily  broken  the 
laws  established  by  due  process.  They  are  the  agents  of  the 
traffic  whose  principle  was  stated  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  the 
great  dailies  of  the  country  as  being  based  upon  two  things, 
"stimulation  of  trade  and  resistance  to  all  restriction." 

We  firmly  believe  that  liberty  can  only  be  secured  under  law 
and  that  anarchy  and  the  utter  destruction  of  lawful  govern- 
ment would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  whenever 
laws  are  found  difficult  to  enforce  they  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  milder  forms  of  evil. 

Could  we  believe  that  so  simple  a  little  thing  as  desiring 
or  not  the  sensation  of  euphoria,  said  to  follow  the  use  of 
non-intoxicating  doses  of  beverage  alcohol,  would  turn  our 
representatives  of  law  and  religion  into  such  antagonists  in 
opinion  ?  Even  among  the  official  representatives  of  the 
anti-prohibition  forces  one  finds  a  modest  line  now  and  then 
indicating  a  sense  of  uncertainty  or  distrust  of  some  of  the 
data  which  are  offered  by  the  yard  to  the  press.  Even  Mr. 
Shirk  of  the  Moderation  League  after  speaking  elaborately 
of  the  prevalence  of  drinking  among  children  as  "common 
knowledge"  mentions  in  an  aside  quite  apologetically  that 
"there  is  a  paucity  of  authoritative  statement  on  the 
subject."  Would  that  this  had  been  adopted  as  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  sub-Committee,  and  no  one  heard  as 
witness  who  would  not  guarantee  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
the  record. 

NOW  and  then  a  ring  of  idealism  came  to  relieve  the 
columns  of  disputed  ratios  of  drunks,  deaths,  and  boot- 
leggers per  100,000  of  the  population.  This  is  reflected  and 
resounds  again  and  again  in  the  testimony  of  those  whose 
memories  have  been  scored  deeply  by  their  experience  in 
the  crusades  of  a  life  time,  when  liquor  truly  was  king  or 
despot,  slave  driver  or  political  boss,  with  the  sky  the  limit 
and  the  police  and  prostitute  the  brother  and  sister  of  the 
brewer  and  distiller. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Three  fundamental  considerations  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment: 

1.  The  belief  that  in   dealing  with  gigantic  social  evils  like 
disease  or  crime  individual  liberty  must  be  surrendered  in  the 
interests  of  effective  social  control. 

2.  The  belief  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  such  an  evil — a  con- 
viction that  is  gaining  strength  all  over  the  world. 

3.  The    experience    gained    by    a    generation    of    experiment 
with   substitutes,   which   has   led   the   advocates    of   temperance 
to  conclude  that  only  drastic  federal  action  could  bring  about 
the  eradication  of  the  evils  they  were  fighting.     Prohibition  was 
not  a  policy  adopted  hastily  or  without  due  consideration   and 
it. is  not  to  be  set  aside  merely  because  gre^it  difficulty  or  even 
temporary  reverses  are  encountered  in  carrying  it  out. 

To  the  persistent  restatement  by  innuendo  or  declaration 
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that  crime  has  greatly 
increased  and  that 
common  knowledge  is 
sufficient  to  convince 
on  this  topic,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
Board  of  Temperance 
of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  quotes 
the  Census  Bureau  to 
the  effect  that  a  37.7 
per  cent  decrease  in 
prison  population  oc- 
curred between  1910 
and  1923,  40.8  per 
cent  reduction  among 

minor  criminals  and  13.2  per  cent  among  serious  offenders. 
He  furthermore  claimed  that  in  the  past  five  years  "there 
would  have  been  705,360  more  arrests  if  the  1916  rate  of 
increase  had  been  maintained."  At  least  no  one  attempted 
to  offer  evidence  that  any  individual,  city,  state,  nation,  or 
race  had  become  wealthy,  happy,  healthy  and  progressive 
because  of  and  in  proportion  to  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol. 

But  we  have  the  next  thing  to  this  in  the  impassioned 
elucidations  of  Hiram  Maxim  who  from  long  personal  ex- 
perience assures  us  that  "alcohol  is  the  medicine  par  excel- 
lence that  brings  comfort  and  well  being,"  that  "shields  and 
protects  the  mind  from  distractions,  brings  rest  and  induces 
recuperation"  and  further,  "that  it  is  the  sovereign  emedy 
for  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  influenza" 
and  "next  to  fire  the  discovery  of  alcohol  was  the  most 
important  and  useful  of  all  the  discoveries  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  mankind." 

And  even  more  specifically,  a  matter  which  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  overlooked,  that  "beer  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  useful  and  indispensable  galactagogue 
[stimulant  to  the  flow  of  mother's  milk]  in  the  world." 
Surely  he  is  going  to  be  an  inventor  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Dr.  Woodward  of  the  Bureau  of  Legal  Medicine  and 
Legislation  of  the  American  Medical  Association  opines  that 
the  average  dose  of  whiskey  would  be  from  four  to  six  ounces 
and  that  it  is  needed  and  demanded  in  amounts  larger 
than  legally  permitted  at  present,  and  suggests  it  is  desir- 
able for  infants  and  for  adults  with  pneumonia,  and  that 
"we  have  no  substitute  for  whiskey  or  alcohol  in  disease" 
because  of  certain  properties  nothing  else  seems  to  have. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Woodward  is  right  about  its  having  properties 
quite  characteristic.  Certainly  when  it  is  used  as  a  drug  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  the  physician  should  be  free  to  use 
it  as  his  physiological  and  pharmacological  sense  dictates. 
Dr.  Woodward's  contribution  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
demand  of  sane  physicians  for  more  liberty  in  prescribing, 
not  at  all  with  the  general  principles  and  policies  represented 
in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

The  characteristic  properties  and  results  of  alcohol  as  de- 
scribed widely  in  the  literature  of  the  medical  sciences  and 
public  health  are  offered  by  the  writer  as  a  convenient  re- 
view for  those  who  may  temporarily  lose  their  bearings  in 
the  whirlpool  of  today's  confusion. 

Alcohol  is  a  depressent  habit  forming  narcotic  drug. 
Alcohol  is  a  protoplasmic  poison. 

Alcohol  is  drunk  to  get  the  drug  effect  and  whenever  it  is 
so  taken  in  whatever  amount  it  exerts  to  some  de- 


gree its  depressent  and  toxic  effects. 

Alcohol  causes  disease:  psychoses,  multiple  neuritis,  gastritis, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Alcohol  causes  deaths:    from  acute  and  chronic  poisoning. 

Alcohol  reduces  resistance  to  infection. 

Alcohol  diminishes  likelihood  of  recovery  from  acute  in- 
fections, such  as  pneumonia. 

Alcohol  increases  liability  to  accidents,  and  delays  recovery. 

Alcohol  reduces  endurance,  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  mus- 
cular action  of  all  kinds  even  when  used  in  such 
small  amounts  as  to  show  effects  inappreciable  sub- 
jectively by  the  user. 

Alcohol  decreases  expectation  of   life. 

Alcohol  reduces  chance  and  survival  of  offspring. 

Alcohol  deteriorates  emotional  and  nervous  control,  as  ex- 
pressed in  unreliable  judgment  and  self  control  and 
hence  contributes  to  the  incidence  of  venereal  di- 
seases. 

No  kind  of  test  involving  conscious  cerebration  or  reflex 
or  voluntary  muscular  mechanism  has  yet  been  evolved 
which  does  not  show  one  or  all  of  the  following  results 
from  even  minimal  physiological  doses  of  alcohol,  as  com- 
pared to  the  responses  of  a  normal  or  non-alcoholised  in- 
dividual: delay,  inaccuracy,  lack  of  endurance,  i.  e.  slower, 
weaker,  more  irregular  response. 

Congressman  Vare  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
tells  us  that  free  use  of  beer  and  wine  would  "promote 
sobriety,  temperance  and  contentment  and  stop  irritation" 
and  he  goes  further  in  deploring  the  loss  of  profits  to 
capital,  labor  and  the  farmer  which  would  result  from  the 
manufacture  of  beer.  To  which  Mr.  Strivings,  master  of 
rhe  New  York  State  Grange,  replies: 

Our  order  stands  for  a  prosperity  which  comes  from  happy 
homes  resulting  from  a  well-employed  and  well-paid  people — 
not  from  an  indolence  which  is  made  possible  by  a  profligacy 
in  the  waste  of  our  national  wealth,  natural  or  produced.  We 
ask  for  a  sober  citizenship  and  that  peaceful  prosperity  in  the 
country  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  national  safety.  We 
shall  obey  the  law  and  call  upon  all  good  citizens  to  join  us 
in  law  obedience. 

Testifying  as  an  economist  Irving  Fisher  declared  that 
prohibition  has  caused  a  saving  in  national  wealth  of  at 
least  $6,000,000,000  yearly  in  the  form  of  increased  energy-, 
increased  wages  and  increased  industrial  profits.  So  it  goes. 

THINK  it  over!  you  nurses,  case  workers,  sociologists, 
probation  officers,  officers  in  the  official  and  volunteer 
agencies  of  health.  Really,  don't  you  feel  a  little  peeved  at 
being  omitted  from  this  round  table  of  talent?  Perhaps 
you  are  waiting  until  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  counts  prohibition  among  the  live  issues  in  America 
and  stops  for  a  moment  among  the  pros  and  cons  of  chest 
campaigns  and  the  terminology  of  delinquency  to  study  the 
evidence  under  your  very  noses.  Then  perhaps  go  afield 
and  consider  whether  Finland,  Africa,  Iceland,  Quebec  have 
lessons  for  us,  and  whether  it  is  time  to  organize  and  see 
how  far  and  fast  the  world  has  traveled  to  or  from  con- 
sistent or  complacent  abstinence  or  indulgence.  Let  us  fol- 
low the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Willebrandt,  who  believes  that 
the  Volstead  Act  can  be  enforced,  and  "look  into  the  places 
where  it  has  been  instead  of  the  places  where  it  has  been 
poorly  enforced." 

Let  us  get  social  service  in  its  most  generous  sense  from 
Henry  Ford,  by  a  critical  study  of  his  experience: 

Prohibition  has  reduced  the  liquor  problem,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  our  men,  to  a  point  where  we  can  easily  handle  it. 
Before  prohibition  there  were  in  each  group  of  5,000  men 
about  IOO  who  gave  us  trouble  (Continued  on  page  280) 


Needed:  A  Social  Insurance  Revival 

By  1.  M.  Rubinow 


BY  "social  insurance"  we  mean  a  system  of  insur- 
ance established  by  law,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  governmental  powers,  to  protect  the  working 
masses  against  the  common  vicissitudes  of  life 
which  ordinarily  lead  to  loss  of  income  and  con- 
sequent misery  and  distress.  The  amazing  spurt  of  com- 
pensation legislation  between  1911  and  1916  (see  p.  242) 
represents  one  of  the  most  encouraging  pages  in  the  history 
of  social  and  labor  legislation  in  this  country.  This  encourage- 
ment was  so  great  that  its  advocates  felt  j notified  in  attack- 
ing other  fields.  It  was  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice,  rather 
than  accident,  that  the  field  of  health  insurance  was  selected 
for  active  propaganda.  The  enthusiastic  response  of  many 
communities  and  social  groups,  and  perhaps  even  more  the 
frantic  opposition  of  other  groups,  such  as  organized  manu- 
facturers, Christian  Scientists,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  insurance  companies,  made  it  almost 
certain,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  characteristic  symptoms, 
that  the  movement  was  bound  to  be  successful.  What 
actually  happened  is  a  matter  of  history ;  the  health  insur- 
ance movement  was  not  the  only  progressive  effort  that  was 
swallowed  in  the  rising  wave  of  reaction.  Neither  the  war 
nor  the  post-war  period  were  conducive  to  social  legislation. 
What  has  happened,  and  why? 

While  little  had  been  achieved  in  the  domain  of  social 
organization  in  this  country  during  the  past  ten  years,  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  emphasis  on  the  individual 
and  a  resulting  effort  to  understand  him.  Modern  psy- 
chology, largely  a  development  of  this  decade,  has  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  understand  the  motivation  of  human  con- 
duct. The  growth  of  experiments  in  education,  the  extention 
of  psychiatry  far  beyond  its  original  narrow  limits  of  mental 
disease  into  all  aspects  of  human  conduct  and  social  relation- 
ships, the  development  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement, 
the  almost  revolutionary  overhauling  of  conventional  sex 
standards,  all  these  movements  are  laying  a  foundation  for 
a  new  approach  to  social  problems  in  which  the  individual, 
his  importance  and  his  value,  have  obtained  an  entirely  new 
valuation. 

The  effect  of  these  new  tendencies  upon  some  age-old 
problems  has  been  far  reaching.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
ten  years  ago  to  sum  up  the  great  mass  causes  of  poverty 
in  a  few  words:  accidents,  disease,  premature  old  age, 
widowhood,  orphanage,  unemployment  or  sub-standard 
wages.  When  social  thinkers  are  now  asked  to  enumerate 
the  factors  of  poverty  and  misery  and  maladjustment,  they 
are  more  likely  to  emphasize  bad  physical  heredity,  in- 
adequate personality,  lack  of  initiative,  psychoses  and  neu- 
roses, constitutional  inferiority,  perhaps  also  the  excessive 
number  of  children. 

Let  us  admit  it:  In  the  face  of  what  psychology  and 
psychiatry  has  taught  us  during  the  last  ten  years,  who 
would  dare  to  insist  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  purely 
economic  formula  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

And  yet  the  time  has  come,  at  least  for  those  who  are 
not  easily  content  to  accept  the  particular  formula  which 


happens  to  be  in  fashion,  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
pendulum  had  not  swung  too  far  the  other  way,  and 
whether,  in  our  legitimate  efforts  to  understand  the  indi- 
vidual, we  are  not  running  the  danger  of  forgetting  how 
far  he  is  subject  to  conditions  of  social  organization. 

SOCIAL  workers  can  never  escape  the  duty  of  at  least 
searching  for  a  general  social  program.  The  direction 
of  that  program  must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  our  ideas 
of  social  causation.  The  factors  of  human  misery  continue 
to  be  a  recurrent  subject  of  thought,  of  discussion,  of  in- 
vestigation, in  our  conferences  and  our  scientific  literature. 
The  standpatter  may  think  that  he  has  disposed  of  all 
radical  criticisms  of  social  organization  by  announcing  that 
such  criticism  emanates  primarily  from  the  unsuccessful  and 
the  dissatisfied.  This  may  be  accurate  as  a  purely  factual 
observation.  So  is  the  direct  opposite  of  it  that  it  is  the 
prosperous  and  successful  who  may  be  found  among  the 
staunch  defenders  of  modern  social  order.  But  taken  singly, 
these  views  do  not  lead  to  any  constructive  social  policy. 

It  is  only  logical  that  in  the  competitive  order  the  healthy, 
the  intelligent,  the  well  balanced,  should  have  a  better 
chance  than  the  sickly,  dull,  highly  neurotic,  or  feeble 
minded.  But  the  situation  offers  no  ready  guide,  either  to 
the  ethical  problem  of  responsibility  or  to  the  social  problem 
of  elimination  of  human  distress.  The  unsuccessful  indi- 
vidual will  necessarily  point  his  finger  of  scorn  at  society. 
So  long  as  he  does  no  more  than  that  he  is  considered  a 
harmless  crank.  If  his  opinion  leads  him  to  action,  as  it 
sometimes  must,  he  is  restrained,  or  eliminated  as  a  criminal 
or  rebel.  But  when  there  are  enough  of  him,  violent  social 
upheavals  must  result. 

When  the  majority  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  under-dog  it  finds  easy  relief  in  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility back  upon  him,  in  biologic,  psychiatric,  or  sociologic 
terms.  But  in  the  long  run  is  not  this  mutual  accusation 
and  recrimination  of  the  individual  and  society  little  more 
than  a  phase  of  the  popular  pastime  of  "passing  the  buck"? 
What  else  does  it  accomplish? 

INERTIA  has,  however,  another  powerful  argument  (or 
shall  we  say  rationalization?).  It  may  insist  that  the 
very  absence  of  legislation  of  this  type  is  proof  sufficient 
that  America,  of  all  countries,  does  not  need  it;  that  the 
phenomenal  prosperity  of  this,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  has  made  unnecessary  a  type  of  legislation  which 
impoverished  Europe  is  forced  to  depend  upon. 

That  question  raises  a  very  large  problem.  A  final 
decision  as  to  the  need  of  social  insurance  in  this  country 
would  presuppose  the  collection  and  analysis  of  all  possible 
information  of  the  following: 

Not  only  the  amount  of  wealth  that  this  country  possesses, 
but  its  distribution,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  incomes; 
the  amount  and  trend  of  wages  in  the  light  of  an  increased 
cost  of  living;  the  extent  of  those  very  emergencies,  such  as 
sickness,  old  age,  invalidity,  unemployment,  and  insufficient 
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earnings,  in  general ;  the  ways  in  which  modern  American 
society  is  meeting  them,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to 
meet  them  successfully;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  both 
public  and  private  relief. 

Obviously,  all  this  cannot  be  done  within  the  limits  of 
a  paper,  and  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  done  at  all  without 
the  creation  of  very  comprehensive  agencies  for  the  careful 
study  of  social  phenomena  such  as  we  do  not  yet  possess. 

But  may  not  one  indulge  in  a  few  general  observations? 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  wealth,  no  one 
needs  to  doubt  that.  An  estimate  of  that  wealth  in  1880 
was  below  forty-four  billion  dollars,  and  in  1923  three 
hundred  and  twenty  billion.  The  increase  is  staggering, 
though  a  sober  statistician  will  want  to  remember  the  cor- 
responding fall  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  increase 
of  population.  The  annual  production  of  wealth  or  the 
total  income  is  variously  estimated  as  somewhere  around 
seventy  billion  dollars,  a  staggering  amount,  which  should, 
however,  be  divided  by  the  population  of  one  hundred  ten 
million  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  proportion,  some  $600 
per  capita. 

But  without  raising  at  this  time  any  question  as  to  the 
disposal  of  such  distribution  of  wealth  or  income  as  prevails 
in  this  country,  one  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  number  of  returns  on  the  income 
tax,  which  has  been  supposed  to  cover  all  incomes  of  a 
thousand  dollars  or  over,  has  never  exceeded  seven  million 
out  of  some  forty  million  persons  employed,  and  that  stagger- 
ing as  some  incomes  may  be,  the  respective  number  appears 
very  small  in  the  light  of  our  population  statistics.  I  wonder 
how  many  realize  that  the  number  of  incomes  of  over 
$5,000  hardly  exceeds  600,000  for  the  whole  country,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  the  standard  budget  of  some  $1,500 
still  remains  an  ideal  for  the  majority  of  workingmen's 
families  ? 

Studies  in  real  wages  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  this 
country.  My  own  study,  made  some  twelve  years  ago, 
indicated  a  reduction  of  perhaps  10  per  cent  in  real  wages 
between  1890-1912.  The  latest  study  of  Professor  Paul 
H.  Douglass  has  been  considerably  commented  upon  by  our 
press.  The  conservative  papers  have  announced  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  Professor  Douglass'  figures 
show  an  increase  of  some  28  per  cent  in  real  wages  between 
1890-1924.  This  is  no  place  to  go  into  technical  criticism 
of  those  figures.  The  important  thing  is  that  practically 
no  increase  has  taken  place  between  1890-1919;  and  that 
the  supposed  increase  all  came  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  as  a  result  of  the  unusual  break  in  retail  prices  in  the 
fall  of  1920,  which  was  not  followed  by  an  equally  universal 
break  in  wages.  Unfortunately,  if  any  cause  for  optimism 
is  to  be  derived  from  these  figures,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  period  from  1920-1924  was  also  a  period 
of  dullness  and  depression  in  industry  and  that  the  average 
earnings  have  not  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  nominal 
wages.  Also,  that  rents  have  continued  to  rise  for  ten  years 
and  that  retail  prices  have  again  taken  a  decided  turn  up- 
wards during  the  last  year. 

Surely,  no  poor  law  officer,  no  case  worker  has  reported 
any  excessive  reduction  in  the  demand  for  relief  during 
the  last  five  years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  splendid  results  obtained  in 
community  tuberculosis  campaigns,  there  has  been  no  great 


reduction  of  illness.  One  might  even  question  whether  the 
reduction  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  not  actually 
increased  the  number  of  tuberculous  patients  requiring 
assistance.  We  still  have  the  aged  with  us,  perhaps  more 
so,  because  of  the  increased  average  longevity.  Our  indus- 
trial accidents  are  still  increasing  in  number.  Many  of 
them  are  only  very  inadequately  met  by  our  meager  com- 
pensation laws.  Non-industrial  accidents  have  become  al- 
most as  great  a  problem.  Think  of  the  twenty-five  thousand 
lives  paid  annually  to  the  automobile  craze  alone.  The 
number  of  deserted  women  is  not  only  not  declining,  but 
is  probably  on  the  increase  because  of  the  general  restless- 
ness of  modern  society.  Surely  the  number  of  divorced 
women  is  increasing.  The  year  1921,  and  again  1924,  has 
brought  very  serious  conditions  of  unemployment. 

It  may  be  true,  and  significant  besides,  that  few  books 
have  appeared  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  on  the 
prevention  of  poverty,  a  topic  so  popular  only  ten  years 
ago.  And  it  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  every  now  and 
then  one  hears  respectable  swivel-chair  economists  shouting 
in  true  Pollyanna  spirit  that  poverty  has  already  been 
abolished. 

Yet  the  amounts  that  must  be  collected  annually  through 
noisy,  boisterous  campaigns,  through  community  chests,  wel- 
fare federations,  and  thousands  of  individual  agencies, 
through  subscriptions  and  picnics  and  dances,  grow  larger 
and  larger.  And  it  is  also  true  that  one  community  after 
another  is  forced  to  make  the  painful  admission  that  not 
enough  money  is  being  collected  to  meet  even  the  immediate 
needs  of  emergency  relief. 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  situation,  though  perhaps  a 
one-sided  one.  One  cannot  disregard  the  twenty  million 
automobiles  which  the  country  has  absorbed,  most  of  them 
pleasure  cars.  One  cannot  disregard  the  fabulous  national 
budget  for  theaters,  extravagant  clothing,  radios,  and  movies, 
or  perhaps  even  the  fabulous  profits  of  bootlegging.  Both 
as  a  statistician  and  a  sociologist,  I  am  frequently  some- 
what at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  bring  these  two  sides  of  the 
picture  of  our  social  life  together  into  one  monistic 
interpretation. 

But  at  least  one  thing  would  appear  quite  certain  from 
the  description  of  our  fabulous  wealth.  At  least  the  argu- 
ment should  be  abandoned,  so  commonly  heard  ten  years 
ago,  that  American  industry  cannot  afford  the  burden  of  a 
national  system  of  social  insurance  which  may  be  borne 
by  impoverished  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France,  and  even 
Poland. 

I"  T  is  true  that  painfully  and  slowly,  social  workers  are 
•*•  forcing  the  public  to  increase  its  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  all  those  problems  with  which  social  insur- 
ance deals,  but  perhaps  only  a  statistician  can  realize  how 
puny  these  voluntary  efforts  are  in  comparison.  How  many 
of  us  know,  for  instance,  that  as  a  result  of  compensation 
laws,  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars 
is  paid  over  in  this  country  to  injured  workmen  and  their 
dependents  every  year,  not  counting  payments  deferred? 
How  many  of  us  know  that  within  ten  years,  since  the 
Pennsylvania  Compensation  Law  went  into  effect,  more 
than  seventy  million  dollars  have  been  paid  in  that  state 
to  workmen  and  their  dependents  for  industrial  accidents ; 
some  twenty  million  were  (Continued  on  page  283} 


Hearing  from  the  People 


By  Rleonore  von  E/tz 


HE  fight  for  the  forty-eight  hour  week  for 
women  workers  in  New  York  State  goes  over 
to  its  thirteenth  round.  Forty-eight  hour  bills  of 

one  sort  or  another  have  been  introduced  at 

Albany  annually  for  the  past  twelve  years.  This  year,  as 
last,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  parties  were  pledged 
through  their  platforms  to  the  principle,  such  legislation 
was  defeated.  The  method  employed  was  the  substitution 
for  the  Mastik-Shonk  48-hour  bill  of  a  measure  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  "conditions  in  occupations  in  which 
women  are  employed." 

Even  more  flagrant  than  this  sidestepping  of  party  pledges 
were  the  events  preceding  it.  Having  had  their  orders  to 
keep  hands  off  the  labor  law,  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
committees  on  labor  and  industries  proceeded  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  "hearing  from  the  people."  The  voters  and 
workers  were  invited  to  come  and  declare  themselves  on 
this  matter  of  a  48-hour  week.  All  sides  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  but  none  received  so  much  publicity  as  a 
group  of  women  workers  who  declared  that  they  and  the 
majority  of  women  in  their  factories  were  against  reduction 
of  hours. 

The  performance  was  accurately  described  last  sum- 
mer by  an  irate  manufacturer  who,  being  informed  that 
the  measure  would  be  revived  in  the  next  session,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Why  do  they  want  to  drag  that  up  again?  Didn't  we 
show  them  up  in  Albany  that  the  working  women  are 
for  54?" 

He  had  reference  in  particular  to  the  referendum  insti- 
gated by  Assemblyman  Donahue  of  Troy  when  the  48-hour 
discussion  was  at  its  height.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
point  that  employers  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  referendum 
aside  from  printing  the  ballots.  The  poll  was  taken  by  com- 
mittees of  workers  who  certified  to  the  count  before  a  notary. 
The  returns,  covering  all  the  shirt  and  collar  factories  of 
Troy,  numbered  several  thousand  and  were  three  to  one 
against  the  48-hour  week.  The  figures  made  an  impressive 
showing  as  they  were  read  off  at  Albany. 

What  lay  behind  the  Troy  referendum?  Last  summer 
the  writer  went  through  the  state  with  the  purpose  of 
interviewing  every  possible  working  woman  she  could  get 
in  touch  with  in  order  to  find  out  the  general  opinion  of  the 
proposed  48-hour  law  held  by  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
its  passage. 

Stopping  a  group  of  collar  workers  as  they  came  from  a 
Troy  factory  the  writer  asked  them  to  attend  a  meeting 
and  give  their  views  on  48-hour  legislation. 

"We  voted  on  that  last  spring,"  they  said. 

"How  was  the  vote  taken?" 

"Well,  the  boss  give  us  a  pencil  and  paper  and  says  'Here, 
vote  any  way  you  please — I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  how  to 
vote.1  But  of  course  we  all  voted  against  48.  We  didn't 
want  to  have  to  work  Saturday  afternoons." 

Further   questioning   developed   that   a   rumor   had    gone 


through  all  the  factories  that  a  48-hour  week  law  meant  8 
hours  a  day  and  consequently  6  full  days  with  no  half  holi- 
day. This  was  wholly  without  foundation  for  there  was 
no  48-hour  bill  introduced  last  year  or  this  which  did  not 
allow  up  to  10  hours  a  day  to  prevent  this  very  situation — 
to  make  possible  in  fact  a  5  day  week. 

This  bit  of  misinformation,  however,  was  probably 
widespread.  In  another  town  where  women  had  been  in- 
vited through  their  employer  to  meet  with  the  writer  a 
worker  reported  that  her  invitation  had  been  worded 
thus: 

"Go  down  and  tell  this  lady  what  you  think  about  the 
law.  Vote  any  way  you  please  of  course  but  remember 
that  a  vote  for  48  means  no  half-holiday." 

Here  the  responsibility  was  fixed.  In  the  case  of  Troy 
the  employers  were  not  charged  with  spreading  the  rumor. 
"It  just  went  from  girl  to  girl,"  said  the  women.  But 
whatever  its  origin  it  did  its  work  both  in  the  shops  and 
at  the  hearings. 

Other  reports  of  thousands  against  48  which  were  mar- 
shalled at  Albany  to  kill  the  measure  will  be  found  equally 
worthless.  In  the  second  town  referred  to  the  writer  talked 
to  a  forewoman  who  had  testified  at  the  hearing  that  she 
represented  over  2,000  women  who  were  all  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  54-hour  law  and  thought  a  reduction  would 
lower  their  earnings.  Referring  to  the  questionnaires  which 
had  just  been  filled  out  by  a  group  of  workers  including  the 
forewoman  the  writer  remarked: 

"You  signed  up  against  48  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  say  I  represent  the  majority  of  my  de- 
partment." 

"But  last  spring — before  you  went  to  Albany — wasn't 
there  a  poll  to  see  what  the  girls  wanted?" 

"No." 

"Has  such  a  vote  ever  been  taken  in  your  factory?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  there  ever  has." 

Evidently  there  was  ground  for  the  complaint  often  met : 
"Say,  these  women  who  talked  at  Albany  wasn't  workers — 
they  was  foreladies." 

Another  54-hour  worker  in  the  same  plant  shed  further 
light  on  the  subject: 

"When  they  picked  girls  to  go  to  Albany,  did  they  ask 
any  of  us  who  want  48?  No,  they  took  the  girls  they  knew 
they  could  count  on — paid  their  way  and  their'  day's  wages 
and  gave  'em  a  swell  chicken  dinner!  Why  wouldn't  they 
say  what  the  bosses  wanted?"  That  chicken,  apparently 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  if  one  may  speak  thus  of  a 
fowl.  She  kept  harking  back  to  it —  "A  swell  chicken 
dinner!" 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
unorganized  women  who  favor  the  measure  to  make  them- 
selves heard.  In  the  face  of  the  situation  one  cannot  but 
be  amazed  at  the  courage  of  those  working  women  who 
have  appeared  at  Albany  hearings  to  speak  for  the  bill.  If 
further  evidence  of  the  need  for  (Continued  on  page  283) 
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™  "^~  EEP  steady.  Peace  on  earth  comes  to  men  of 
good  will"  was  the  message  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  of  Stanley  Baldwin,  premier  of 
England,  at  a  critical  stage  in  the  negotiations 
which  broke  down  before  the  general  strike.  And  no  one  who 
read  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  of  J.  H.  Thomas,  the 
leader  of  the  raihvaymen,  could  miss  the  impression  that 
peace  would  have  come  had  the  issue  been  left  to  men  like 
themselves  to  work  out  together.  As  no  one  could  read  the 
bristling  utterances  of  Winston  Churchill,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  A.  J.  Cook,  president  of  the  miners,  without 
getting  the  clue  that  they  were  spoiling  to  try  their  muscle 
in  a  class  conflict  and  dramatizing  their  part  in  it.  And 
behind  them,  and  before  them,  extremist  groups  in  both 
camps  egging  them  on ;  beneath  them  elemental  forces  at 
work,  deep  under  the  high  decisions  of  an  empire  more  sensi- 
tive to  its  international  credit  than  to  the  plight  of  its  un- 
employed, more  active  in  meeting  its  war  debts  to  America 
(on  a  plane  such  as  no  other  country  has  matched)  than  in 
maintaining  a  living  wage  for  its  miners,  caught  in  the  pincers 
of  a  desperate  trade  condition. 

The  outcome  will  lie  with  the  massive  steady  bulk  of 
the  English  people,  on  both  sides  of  the  industrial  cleavage. 
Have  they  not  only  the  good  will  but  the  imagination,  to 
grapple  constructively  with  a  great  underlying  economic- 
civil  situation,  which  not  only  pits  emotions  at  each  other 
and  ranges  men  in  opposing  convictions,  but  puts  the  British 
commonwealth,  for  the  second  time  in  the  new  century,  to  a 
supreme  test. 

Events  are  moving  too  swiftly  for  forecast,  but  before 
discussion  becomes  absorbed  in  news  of  clashes  and  recrimina- 
tion, and  our  minds  slide  into  the  ruts  of  phrases  and  pre- 
conceptions chiseled  by  the  daily  editorials  we  read,  it  is 
well  to  mark  the  significance  of  Premier  Baldwin's  message 
in  the  light  of  English  history.  "Keep  steady."  Englishmen 
have  been  that  in  their  thousand  uninvaded  years.  They 
have  found  peace  through  good  will,  but  not  without  struggle. 
In  those  thousand  years  they  have  worked  out  a  scheme  of 
self-government,  and  in  the  process  the  center  of  power  has 
shaken  down,  stage  by  stage,  through  kings  and  barons,  lords 
and  commons,  landowners  and  tradesmen.  In  this  century, 
it  is  the  wage-earners  that  are  emerging,  and  the  main  cur- 
rent of  history  is  with  them.  If  England  were  old  England, 
the  contest  would,  as  in  the  past,  be  political.  But  with  the 
coming  of  coal  and  steam,  the  social  fabric  of  the  common- 
wealth changed.  This  new  class  which  wants  a  larger  say 
over  its  own  life  is  itself  a  product  of  that  change.  The 
organized  wage-earners  are  still  a  minority.  The  basic  in- 
dustry, out  of  whose  pits  came  the  immediate  cause  of  conflict, 
has  broken  down  as  a  producing  entity.  The  Sankey  Com- 
mission exhibited  that  and  nothing  was  done  by  the  civil 
power.  The  more  recent  governmental  commission  exhibited 
that,  and  measures  dragged.  Despairing  of  political  redress, 
the  workers  have  swung  to  direct  action ;  resorting  to  it  on 
a  scale  never  before  employed  in  England.  The  government 


held  the  general  strike  to  be  an  attack  on  sovereignty  ;  and 
declared  a  "state  of  emergency."  The  leaders  who  have 
built  up  the  labor  movement  held  that  it  is  a  final  legitimate 
recourse  in  bargaining  and  in  effecting  economic  changes. 

Now  however  this  new  constitutional  issue  is  settled,  be- 
hind it  lies  the  relegated  industrial  issue  of  the  mine  fields ; 
and  behind  them  both,  another  and  older  civil  issue,  one  reach- 
ing to  the  bed-rock  of  English  life.  Will  the  scheme  of  self- 
government  under  which  England  has  remained  free  and 
grown  great,  prove  plastic  enough,  and  strong  enough,  to 
reconstitute  its  economic  structure  in  a  way  consonant  at 
once  with  its  own  high  tradition  and  with  the  spirit  of  a 
new  time?  The  Russians  have  taken  a  short  cut.  The 
Italians  have  taken  a  short  cut.  Fascist  and  Communist 
disciples  are  fishing  in  the  troubled  English  waters — few 
in  numbers,  .but  with  the  zeal  of  fanatics  and  the  belief  in 
force  as  the  blade  to  do  the  short-cutting.  On  the  steadiness, 
the  good  will  and  the  imagination  of  men  and  women  of 
common  English  blood  hangs  the  demonstration  of  whether 
western  democracy  has  a  more  enduring  answer  by  the  way 
of  peace  and  self-government. 


APPARENTLY  young  America  is  not  going  to  the 
dogs  after  all.  Pushing  below  the  pessimistic  head- 
lines, the  Children's  Bureau  has  made  a  study  of  the  records 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  fourteen  cities  for  all  or  part 
of  the  period  between  1910  and  1925.  In  most  of  the  cities 
studied  the  number  of  young  delinquents,  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  children  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  has  declined  or  remained  stationary.  In  New 
York  the  decline  is  marked ;  Chicago  also  show?  consistently 
lower  rates  after  1920  than  before  it.  Only  Detroit,  Min- 
neapolis, Philadelphia  and  Seattle  show  increases.  Similarly 
the  number  of  delinquent  children  in  institutions,  according 
to  the  Census  reports,  shows  a  reduction,  as  does  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  of  boys  and  girls  between  10  and  17  for 
grave  offenses,  such  as  homicide,  robbery  and  burglary.  Con- 
trary to  alarmist  reports,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  youthful  offenders  (from  1 8  to  34  years  old) 
committed  to  prisons,  reformatories,  jails  and  workhouses. 
In  most  of  the  age  groups  studied  the  percentages  of  young 
delinquents  were  markedly  lower  in  1904  than  in  1880  or 
1890,  and  a  downward  or  stationary  tendency  has  persisted 
through  the  latest  records  available. 

In  making  this  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  was  constantly  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
the  term  itself  has  no  commonly  accepted  exact  meaning, 
and  that  reports  are  complied  so  variously  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  delinquency  rates  from  city  to  city.  With- 
in any  one  city  the  trend  can  be  determined  with  com- 
parative accuracy,  but  at  the  present  national  statistics  are 
only  a  hope.  The  Bureau  is  working  on  a  plan  for  the 
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compilation  of  figures  from  juvenile  courts  which  would 
make  such  a  record  possible.  Here  is  a  place  for  one  of 
the  social  measuring  sticks,  which  has  been  proposed  in 
these  pages.  (The  Survey,  January  15,  March  15,  1926.) 
Mr.  Clapp  makes  use  of  another  such  social  thermometer 
in  his  article  in  this  issue  (p.  239).  The  American  Sta- 
tistical Association  is  organizing  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  for  such  research,  and  to  coordinate 
the  many  efforts  toward  it  which  are  being  put  forth  by 
organizations  and  individuals.  The  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania  is  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  to 
establish  and  support  for  a  year  a  study  of  social  statistics 
which  probably  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow, 
one  of  the  first  proponents  of  the  "social  index"  idea. 

In  New  York  city  such  an  index  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  a  group  of  health  and  social  work  statisticians. 
A  committee  of  that  group,  headed  by  Mr.  Hurlin,  recently 
brought  in  a  report  stressing  the  significance  of  the  attempt 
to  establish  one  or  more  general  indices  of  social  work  in 
New  York  city,  but  pointing  out  that  no  general  measures 
of  effort  and  accomplishment  can  be  established  until  in- 
tensive work  has  been  done  on  the  introductory  phases  of 
the  problem,  the  definition  of  terms  and  the  establishment 
of  units.  To  do  this,  the  committee  believes,  there  »vill  be 
necessary  a  research  project  of  substantial  proportions  over 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  committee  therefore 
recommended  that  it  be  discharged,  and  that  this  informal 
group  give  its  efforts  to  the  work  so  opportunely  sponsored 
by  the  American  Statistical  Association. 


WUJ., 
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ONLY  a  few  years  ago  the  men's  clothing  industry  in 
New  York  was  the  scene  of  innumerable  picturesque 
strikes  such  as  that  which  through  the  newspaper  headlines 
has  been  focusing  public  interest  on  Passaic.  There  were 
huge  picket  lines,  there  were  injunctions,  there  were  exciting 
encounters  between  the  police  and  the  strikers.  There  were 
times  when  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Rochester  large  sec- 
tions of  the  community  were  lined  up  behind  the  workers 
or  the  hard-pressed  employers.  There  were  charges  of  ex- 
ploitation and  sweating  on  the  one  hand,  of  radicalism  and 
anarchy  on  the  other.  Camera  men  and  reporters  were  on 
the  job.  For  industrial  warfare  is  news. 

On  the  evening  of  April  27,  some  six  hundred  members 
of  the  Clothing  Manufacturers  Exchange  and  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America  joined  in  a  banquet 
celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
hat  is  known  as  the  Impartial  Machinery  for  the  adjust- 
ient  of  disputes  in  the  market.  The  impartial  chairman, 
acob  Billikopf,  reported  that  in  these  two  years  some  3,700 
s  had  been  submitted  to  him.  Of  this  high  number  all 
ut  a  tiny  fraction  had  been  adjusted  by  the  parties  through 
ediation  and  without  a  decision  from  him.  He  had  been 
called  upon  to  decide  but  sixty-seven  cases;  but  even  with 
pect  to  these  the  decision  had,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
ieen  drafted  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  sides  so  that 
he  had  done  nothing  more  than  affix  his  signature  to  the 
concurrent  judgment.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 


intricate  problems  of  the  clothing  industry  and  the  emotional 
intensity  of  its  predominantly  Jewish  and  Italian  citizenship, 
this  was  a  remarkable  and  thrilling  record  of  constructive 
achievement.  Both  workers  and  employers  at  the  banquet 
stressed  the  fact  that  under  the  system  of  orderly  government 
which  they  have  established,  continuous  insistence  upon  spe- 
cial "rights"  had  yielded  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  industry,  not  only  as  the  source  of  their  livelihood  but 
also  as  the  instrument  of  their  service  to  the  community. 

But  this  was  not  news.  There  were  no  press  photographers 
present,  no  camera  men.  The  New  York  World  carried  a 
perfunctory  notice  under  the  heading  Clothing  Makers  Enjoy 
Big  Dinner,  without  any  reference  to  the  trenchant  and 
eloquent  interpretations  of  the  occasion  made  by  such  men  as 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  C.  D.  Jaffee,  president  of  the 
New  York  Clothing  Exchange,  Sidney  Hillman,  president 
of  the  clothing  workers'  union.  One  searched  in  vain  for 
a  line  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  following  morning. 

Have  thirty-seven  hundred  disputes  settled  peacefully,  con- 
structively, intelligently,  no  news  value?  A  single  dispute 
so  stupidly  mishandled  that  it  results  in  a  strike  or  a  lockout, 
with  all  the  melodramatic  accompaniments  of  jungle  war- 
fare— to  that  the  press  gives  endless,  first-page  headlines. 


ON  the  brown  Jersey  flats,  not  far  from  Perth  Amboy 
and  Elizabeth,  there  are  a  number  of  "black  towns," 
settlements  of  Negroes  who  work  in  the  big  industrial  plants, 
or  do  hand  laundry  and  other  domestic  service  for  "sum- 
merers."  Late  in  April,  John  Carroll,  Caucasian  by  race 
and  boxer  by  profession,  was  killed  in  Carteret,  a  little 
town  containing  one  of  these  small  Harlems,  by  an  uniden- 
tified Negro.  John  Carroll  was  by  way  of  being  a  hero 
among  the  rougher  element  of  the  community.  A  mob  of 
150  of  his  friends,  a  few  of  them  men,  but  most  of  them 
youngsters,  set  about  avenging  his  death  by  terrorizing  all 
Negro  residents  of  the  vicinity.  Colored  citizens  passing 
peaceably  along  the  streets  were  set  upon,  beaten,  kicked 
and  in  at  least  five  instances  badly  injured.  The  little  Negro 
church  was  burned  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of  the  young  pas- 
tor's plea  that  the  mob  "respect  God's  sanctuary."  The  Fair 
Haven  School  at  Red  Bank,  attended  by  Negro  pupils  exclu- 
sively, was  also  burned,  and  according  to  The  Times,  Ray- 
mond Davison,  chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  "said  he  had 
found  unmistakable  evidences  of  arson."  The  Negroes 
fled  the  community  in  terror,  whole  families  hastily  gather- 
ing together  a  few  possessions  and  creeping  away  under 
cover  of  darkness. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  Carroll's  murder  was 
only  one  of  several  causes  that  led  to  the  outbreak.  For 
some  time  there  has  been  "trouble"  between  white  and 
colored  labor  in  the  chemical  factories  and  other  local  indus- 
tries, the  same  kind  of  friction  that  led  to  the  ghastly  "race 
riot"  in  Chicago  several  years  ago. 

Again  New  Jersey's  local  authorities  have  a  black  mark  in 
meeting  a  tense  situation,  this  time  racial,  rather  than 
industrial.  And  this  time  beatings  and  burnings  are  so  many 
indictments  not  only  of  rough-neck  youth,  but  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  forces  of  education  and  citizenship  in  keep- 
ing pace  with  industrial  expansion  in  the  outlying  and 
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neglected   phlanges  of   a   great   manufacturing   district   like 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 


THERE  was  a  new  blare  of  ramshorns  in  the  May-Day 
parade  this  year:  the  New  Masses  swings  into  line. 
Pockets  full  of  funds  for  at  least  twelve  monthly  issues,  its 
editors,  executive  boarders  and  contributing  editors  march 
past  in  number  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  (perhaps  they  are 
the  new  masses).  Contributors  who  made  the  old  Masses 
and  the  Liberator  find  a  leading  place  in  the  big  red  and 
black  pages,  strident  with  bold-face  type,  and  there  are 
newcomers  a-plenty  to  join  in  shouting  the  multiple  gospel 
of  revolt.  Shrewd  and  amusing  drawings,  in  this  first 
number,  hit  more  often  than  the  prose  the  bulls-eye  of  satire : 
in  both  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bludgeoning  of  old  devils. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Jericho  they  picture  are  many  familiar 
faces— the  labor  spy  and  "adjuster,"  the  clubbing  cop,  the 
churchly  bigot  and  the  profiteer.  For  wit's  sake  we  might 
welcome  an  attack  on  newer  targets,  but  those  walls  still 
stand  thick  and  strong.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the 
legends  on  the  banners  we  can  at  least  give  a  hand  to  this 
new  company  as  it  goes  flaunting  by  in  a  fresh  effort  to 
blast  the  ancient  strongholds  of  greed,  bunk  and  stupidity. 


THERE  is  something  extremely  pathetic  to  enthusiasts 
for  social  insurance  in  the  recent  drive  of  the  United 
States  Veterans  Bureau  to  revive  the  millions  of  lapsed 
policies  taken  under  the  World  War  Veteran  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 1 6,  1917,  but  if  the  enthusiast  also  happens  to  have 
studied  this  branch  of  social  legislation,  the  situation  contains 
no  elements  of  mystery. 

Though  almost  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country  have 
broadcasted  the  appeal,  the  facts,  startling  as  they  are,  are 
not  generally  known.  Nearly  4,700,000  policies  were  issued 
by  the  government  under  the  Act.  The  amount  of  insurance 
•covered  was  more  than  $40,000,000,000.  About  550,000 
policies  valued  at  less  than  $3,000,000,000  are  still  in  force. 
Nearly  4,000,000  policies  valued  at  $33,500,000,000  have 
lapsed,  a  record  such  as  even  the  worst  periods  of  industrial 
insurance  could  not  show.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  insurance  offered  by  the  government  is  both  cheap 
and  safe:  cheaper,  surely,  than  that  sold  even  by  the  most 
efficiently  managed  mutual  companies,  because  there  is  no 
profit  to  be  made,  no  amounts  to  be  transferred  to  the 
surplus  or  reserves,  and  the  entire  expense  of  administration 
is  borne  by  the  government.  If,  in  comparison,  we  remember 
that  in  one  year  all  life  insurance  companies  have  spent  in 
commissions,  fees,  dividends  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses $488,000,000  out  of  a  total  income  of  $2,150,000.000, 
or  nearly  25  per  cent,  the  difference  in  favor  of  government 
insurance  is  obvious.  The  additional  advantage  of  paying 
on  a  monthly  basis  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  For  industrial 
insurance  on  a  weekly  payment  plan  shows  an  expense  load- 
ing of  perhaps  40  per  cent. 

What,  then,  ;s  the  trouble?    Are  the  American  people 


over-insured?  Or  do  they  show  no  appreciation  of  life 
insurance?  That  can  hardly  be  charged.  The  total  amount 
of  life  insurance  outstanding  in  the  United  States  in  1900 
was  $8,500,000,000,  in  1910  $16,000,000,000,  in  1920 
$42,000,000,000,  in  1922  $50,000,000,000,  and  by  this  time 
probably  exceeds  $60,000,000,000.  According  to  all  life 
insurance  salesmen,  the  amount  still  to  be  reached  is  almost 
unlimited.  Life  insurance  salesmanship  continues  to  be  a 
profitable  and  growing  occupation.  Undoubtedly,  a  good 
proportion  of  this  phenomenal  increase  in  life  insurance 
written  by  private  companies,  whether  stock  or  mutual,  has 
been  sold  to  the  very  4,000,000  energetic  young  men  who 
had  enlisted  or  had  been  drafted  into  the  army  during  the 
war  less  than  ten  years  ago. 

Everyone  of  these  4,000,000  young  men  should  be  urged 
to  renew  his  policy.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  appeal  and  all 
other  possible  appeals  made  by  the  Veterans  Bureau  will 
meet  a  very  slight  response,  and  that  on  July  2,  1926,  most 
of  the  policies  will  be  permanently  voided. 


THIS  certainty  of  comparative  failure  of  the  government 
life  insurance  plan  may  be  used  and  has  been  used  as 
an  argument  to  prove  the  futility  of  all  government  life 
insurance  schemes,  perhaps  of  all  social  insurance  projects. 
Is  there  any  flaw  in  this  reasoning?  One  lesson  the  figures 
seem  to  teach  is  that  in  a  competitive  market,  government 
life  insurance,  no  matter  how  profitable  and  cheap,  cannot 
overcome  the  advantage  of  a  well  trained  agency  organiza- 
tion of  hundreds  of  insurance  companies.  If  people  are  so 
inert  that  they  must  have  an  expensive  man  go  after  them 
to  make  them  purchase  something,  which  they  know  full 
well  is  the  next  thing  to  necessity,  it  can  be  argued  that 
they  deserve  to  be  charged  the  additional  cost  of  such  an 
agency  organization.  But  do  we  know  how  many  of  these 
policies  may  have  lapsed  because  the  government  plan  was 
not  understood  or  misrepresented  ?  Do  we  know  how  many 
of  them  lapsed  because  of  the  inability  of  the  mass  of  dis- 
charged soldiers  to  keep  up  payments?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
how  many  of  us  know  the  number  of  life  insurance  policies 
that  lapse  anyway  and  the  loss  entailed  to  the  insured  ? 

To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  state  insurance 
schemes  in  Europe,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  story. 
Voluntary  state  insurance  has  either  been  a  failure  or  a 
success  within  insignificant  limits.  If  cheap  insurance  with 
collection  and  sales  costs  squeezed  out  of  it,  whether  for 
life  or  health  or  old  age,  is  desired  for  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  the  principle  of  compusory  and  contributory 
insurance  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  just  as  it  has  had 
to  be  in  the  case  of  insurance  against  accidents.  When  social 
insurance  again  becomes  an  active  public  issue  in  America 
as  it  is  bound  to  do,  records  of  this  gigantic  war  time  scheme 
will  be  used  by  the  opponents  of  government  insurance  as 
a  complete  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  state  operation. 
If  the  movement  gains  headway  in  spite  of  this  obstruction, 
they  will  fall  back  as  in  the  past  on  the  suggestions  of 
voluntary  state  insurance  rather  than  a  compulsory  state 
system.  But  at  this  point  this  exhibit  will  count  for  the 
proponents  of  the  latter  as  the  real  alternative  to  private 
voluntary  insurance. 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


Dependent  Children:  a  Measuring  Stick 


FROM    studies    of    weights 
and   measures    of   millions 
of    people,    public    health 
experts  have  prepared  ta- 
bles showing  the  average  weight  for 
every  height  and  age.     They  tell  us 
that  marked   over-weight  or  marked 
under-vveight     is     a     danger     signal 
which  warrants  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. 

Do  cities  over-weight  with  home- 
less children  require  the  services  of 
a  specialist?  Have  they  perhaps  had 
too  rich  a  diet  of  generous  support? 
Have  they  accumulated  this  over- 
weight through  making  it  easy  for 
parents  and  relatives  to  shift  to  the 
agencies  the  burden  of  care  for  their 
What  of  the  "underweight"  cities? 


In  an  effort  at  Seeing  Social  Work 
Whole,  to  quote  the  title  of  his 
article  in  the  March  15  Survey, 
Raymond  Clapp  continues  his  ana- 
lytical comparison  of  the  social 
work  of  a  selected  group  of  cities, 
turning  here  from  the  total  picture 
to  the  particular  situation  of  work 
for  dependent  children.  This  is 
the  second  report  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Community 
Organization  on  its  study  of 
Volume  and  Cost  of  Social  Work 


children  ? 

Is  it  a  sign  of  health 
for  a  city  to  have  but  few  dependent  children  or  is  it  because 
many  are  left  in  corruptive  home  environment  or  "adopted 
out"  without  proper  safeguards  to  child  and  foster  parent  ? 
On  the  other  hand  may  a  city  be  content  just  because  it  is 
average  ? 

In  nineteen  cities  with  population  totaling  over  ten  million 
people  there  was  at  any  one  time  in  1924  an  average  of 
23,360  dependent  children  in  instituitons  and  boarding  homes 
under  the  care  of  public  or  private  child  caring  agencies. 
This  is  an  average  of  2.32  such  children  per  thousand  popu- 
lation. One  city  had  over  double  this  average  and  two  had 
less  than  half  of  it,  according  to  the  records  submitted  from 
these  cities  to  the  American  Association  for  Community 
Organization  in  its  Study  of  Volume  and  Cost  of  Social 
Work. 

How  many  dependent  children  should  a  given  city  care 
for?  If  the  way  is  pointed  to  future  intensive  study  of  this 
one  question,  the  time  and  effort  put  into  this  tabulation 
will  have  achieved  its  object.  The  information  here  sum- 
marized is  the  best  that  could  be  secured  under  present  con- 
ditions and  is  dependent  for  its  accuracy  upon  the  records 
available  in  hundreds  of  agencies  in  nineteen  cities.  For 
certain  agencies  where  complete  records  have  not  been  avail- 
able careful  estimates  have  been  made,  so  that  all  known 
agencies  are  included.  We  believe  therefore  that  these  fig- 
ures give  a  fair  picture  of  the  problem  as  a  whole  in  the 
cities  studied. 

The  figures  here  quoted  include  both  dependent  and  ne- 
glected children.  They  cover  the  calendar  year  1924  or 
the  nearest  fiscal  year.  The  group  includes  both  public  and 
private  agencies,  i.e.,  county  homes,  boards  of  children's 
guardians,  orphanages,  children's  aid  societies,  and  "S.P. 
C.C's."  Where  child  care  is  but  cne  department  of  a  gen- 
eral agency,  service  and  cost  figures  have  been  prorated. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  chil- 
dren are  considered  dependent  or  ne- 
glected until  court  action  determines 
them  delinquent.  Pre-court  work  is 
included  under  "Dependent  and  Ne- 
glected Children,"  post-court  work 
under  "Delinquency"  which  is  a  sep- 
arate classification.  Where  an  agency 
cares  for  any  material  number  of  out- 
of-town  children,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  them  from  these 
figures. 

In  each  of  the  accompanying  tables 
and  charts  the  cities  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  column  C  table  i,  that 
—  of  the  number  of  children  who  have 

been  separated  from  their  own  homes 

and  have  not  yet  been  re-assimilated  into  the  community  in 
free,  wage  or  adoptive  homes — that  is,  those  children  cared 
for  in  institutions  or  boarding  homes.  This  order  has  been 
followed  throughout  to  see  if  any  correlation  may  exist  be- 
tween the  number  of  such  children  and  other  factors.  The 
figures  in  column  F  table  i  include  protective  work  for 
neglected  children  as  well  as  free,  wage  and  adoptive  place- 
ments. These  two  groups  could  not  be  separated.  Those 
cities  shelving  a  large  number  of  children  in  column  F  do 
so  because  they  have  developed,  more  extensively,  protective 
work  for  neglected  children  in  their  own  homes. 


Number  per  thousand  population,  1924,  in  institutions   (column  D) , 

in  Boarding  homes   (column  //);  total  in  institutions  and  boarding 

homes    (column    C) ;    number    in   free,   adoptive,   ii-age    and    oivn 

homes    (column  F)   and  grand  total   (column  G) 
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TABLE    II 


Number  of  children  in  institutions  and  Hoarding  Homes  and  per- 
centage of  each  to  total,  1924 
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Dos  Values 

Some  cities  have  a  larger  percentage  of  children  than 
others.  Analyses  were  made  to  see  whether  this  fact  ex- 
plains some  of  the  differences  in  table  i.  But  when  the 
ratio  of  dependent  children  to  the  total  child  population  is 
computed,  it  changes  the  picture  but  slightly. 

The  degree  to  which  use  of  the  boarding  home  has  been 
found  practicable  (see  table  2)  is  an  important  indication 
of  the  type  of  child  care  in  any  city.  If  data  on  this  point 
is  secured  for  future  years,  it  will  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  boarding  homes  in  many  of  these  cities 
and  may  help  to  determine  the  wise  "balance"  between  the 
two  types  of  service.  Surely  those  cities  now  making  small 

TABLE   III 

Average  length  of  stay  in  months  of  children  in  institutions  other 

than  detention  and  receiving  homes  as  computed  from  the  ratio  of 

admissions  to  average  institution  population,   1924 


Duluth 
Tol«do 
Onaha 

Kansas  City 
Dayton 
Milwaukee 
Cleveland 
3t.  Paul 
Akron 
Chloogo 
Grand  Rapids 
Detroit 
Canton 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
s  Barre 
9es  Molnes 


use  of  boarding  homes  should  stop,  look,  and  listen  before 
building  more  orphanages. 

Another  method  of  serving  more  children  without  build- 
ing new  orphanages  is  by  speeding  up  "turnover"  and  reduc- 
ing the  average  length  of  study  in  the  institution.  During 
the  33-1/3  months  which  the  "average  bed"  in  Rochester  and 
Wilkes  Barre  is  occupied  by  one  "average  child,"  the  "aver- 
age bed"  in  Des  Moines  and  Omaha  is  serving  the  needs  of 
five  or  six  different  children  (table  3)  whose  stay  averages 
only  5  or  6  months  each. 

The  percentage  of  occupancy  (table  4)  raises  some  inter- 
esting questions.  Why  are  not  the  institutions  overflowing 
in  the  cities  at  the  bottom  of  list,  which  cities  make  the  least 

TABLE    IV 

Percentage  of  occupancy  of  institutions  ntlier  than  detention  and 
receiving  homes,  1924  (ratio  of  average  population  tn  reported 

capacity) 


1J          20 

•tenths 


provision  for  dependent  children.  Is  it  because  all  the  needy 
children  are  cared  for  with  room  to  spare?  Does  90  per 
cent  to  98  per  cent  of  capacity  represent  efficient  use  of  an 
orphanage  ?  With  but  two  exceptions  the  cities  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  list  approximate  90  per  cent  occupancy.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  more  orphanages  a  city  builds,  the  more 
"orphans"  it  will  find  to  put  in  them? 

The  amount  of  case  work  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
dependent  and  neglected  children  is  given  in  table  5.  This 
does  not  mean  that  each  worker  is  actually  carrying  the  aver- 
age indicated  case  load  in  a  given  city.  Many  of  these 
children  are  without  case  work  service  at  all.  A  high  "com- 
munity case  load"  means  either  that  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren receive  no  case  work  service  at  all  or  that  many  are 
receiving  superficial  service  only.  This  presents  to  the  com- 
munity planning  agency  a  problem  as  to  the  wisest  distribu- 
tion of  case  work  services  and  the  need  for  strengthening 
them. 

The  bill  for  this  service  (i)  as  contributed  by  the  com- 
munity and  (2)  met  from  earnings  is  shown  in  table  6  in 
per  capitas  for  total  population.  The  cities  in  this  table  do 


Number   of  children   under   care   of  child   caring   agencies;   num- 
ber  of  case  workers   and   case   work   supervisors;   and   the   ratio 
of  the  children  to  the  workers,  1924 


50        lOO      150     200 
Children  Per  Worker 


..ot  rank  in  the  same  order  (see  column  A)  as  in  the  table 
giving  number  of  children  because  some  cities  spend  more 
per  child. 

The  proportion  of  subsidy  or  unearned  income  which  is 


TABLE   VI 


Total  unearned  and  earned  income  divided  by  the  population,  1924 
(unearned  income  includes   taxes,  endowment,   and  contributioni) 


Current   In  corse 


met  from  taxes  endowment  and  contributions  is  shown  in 
table  7.  The  wide  difference  in  practice  demonstrated  by 
this  table  emphasizes  the  great  problem  of  the  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  public  and  private  agencies.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  any  community  planning 
group. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  repeated  that  all  the  available 
facts  have  been  sought  without  any  preconceived  notion  as  to 
what  they  should  show.  These  facts  are  offered  to  the  cities 

TABLE   VII 

Percentage  income   received  from   taxes,   endowment,   and   contri- 
butions 
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Col. 
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studied  to  be  interpreted  with  full  allowance  for  local  con- 
ditions. 

To  social  workers  generally,  and  to  those  interested  in 
community  organization  in  particular,  these  facts  should 
indicate  the  need  for  more  generally  accepted  measuring 
sticks  and  for  a  wider  use  of  those  we  have,  so  that  we  may 
each  see  the  relationship  of  our  own  work  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  so  that  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  study 
trends  and  to  base  future  plans  on  the  established  facts  of 
past  experience. 

RAYMOND  CLAPP 

During  the  next  few  months  The  Survey  ex- 
pects to  publish  summaries  by  Mr.  Clapp  of  the 
data  on  material  relief  and  on  the  care  of  the 
aged  obtained  in  the  study  of  social  work  in  a 
group  of  cities  under  the  direction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Community  Organization. 
Discussion  of  this  material,  or  other  suggestions 
for  fact  finding  and  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  studies  in  the  general  field  of  "social  meas- 
uring sticks"  will  be  welcomed ,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished insofar  as  space  permits.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  central  clearing  house  for  projects  of 
this  kind  is  described  on  p.  236  of  this  issue. 
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The  Status  of  Social  Insurance 

WHEN  the  social  insurance  movement  began  in  this 
country  in  1911,  the  strongest  argument  its  advocates 
could  advance  was  the  precedents  of  Europe.  We  naturally 
looked  to  the  old  civilization  of  Europe  for  cultural  and 
social  standards.  It  was  only  in  1916  and  1917  that  the 
terrible  danger  of  following  European,  and  particularly 
Teutonic,  standards  became  apparent !  What  only  five  years 
earlier  had  been  an  important  demonstration  of  valuable 
results  efficiently  achieved,  was  used  against  us  with  deadly 
force  after  our  entrance  into  the  World  War.  Whatever 
came  from  central  Europe,  by  this  very  token,  could  only 
be  pernicious.  But  gradually  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
wearing  away,  though  perhaps  not  as  fast  as  we  might  have 
expected. 

Seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  we  may  again 
turn  our  eyes  eastward  to  see  what  is  happening  in  Europe 
and  throughout  the  world  at  large. 

In  Europe 

In  1913,  when  my  book  on  social  insurance  appeared,  it 
was  possible  to  summarize  the  development,  up  to  that  time, 
in  a  very  few  words. 

1.  Accident  compensation   throughout   Europe    and   in   a   large 
part  of  the  British  Empire. 

2.  Compulsory    sickness    insurance    in    about   half    of    Europe 
(seven     countries,     mainly     Germanic — Germany,     Austria, 
Hungary,    Norway,    Great    Britain,    Serbia,    Russia)     and 
voluntary    subsidized    sickness    insurance    in    five    countries 
(mainly     Latin — France,      Belgium,      Denmark,     Sweden, 
Switzerland). 

3.  Compulsory    old    age    insurance    in    Germany    and    France, 
voluntary  systems   of   old   age   insurance   in    four   countries 
(mainly  Latin — Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Serbia)   and  old  age 
pensions  in   six  countries    (largely   Nordic— Denmark,    Ice- 
land, Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  France). 

4.  Beginnings     of     unemployment    insurance     in    many     large 
European    cities,    and    the    first    compulsory    unemployment 
insurance  system  just  established  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  first  beginnings  of  a  system   of  widows'  and  orphans' 
insurance  in  Germany. 

The  aftermath  of  the  war  in  Europe,  distressing  as  were 
its  results  in  the  economic  field,  did  not  result  in  a  reaction 
against  social  legislation :  the  very  acute  economic  distress 
made  such  legislation  imperative.  Much  as  Europe  has 
suffered  from  reaction,  as  shown  by  some  return  of  the 
monarchic  principle  and  the  development  of  dictatorships, 
in  the  field  of  social  insurance  at  least  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial progress.  The  flood  of  social  insurance  legislation 
during  the  last  five  years  throughout  the  world — outside 
of  the  United  States — is  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  easily 
disregarded. 

Accident  compensation  was  provided  almost  universally 
before  the  war.  The  new  states  carved  out  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe  either  continued  the  older  legislation  in 
force,  or  substituted  more  generous  acts.  Nearly  twenty 
compensation  acts  have  been  passed  during  the  last  ten 
years,  outside  of  the  United  States.  These  cover  some  states 
in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  most  of  the  countries  in  South 
America.  China  and  India  passed  compensation  laws  in 
1923. 

In  other  fields  social  insurance  development  has  been 
much  more  startling.  Only  seven  countries  had  health  in- 
surance laws  on  the  eve  of  the  great  war,  but  in  five  or  six 
years  seven  more  have  been  added  to  the  list.  (Bulgaria, 


1918;  Portugal,  1919;  Poland,  Switzerland,  1920;  Greece, 
Japan,  1922;  Chile,  1924.)  Compulsary  old  age  insurance 
was  for  many  years  considered  a  purely  Teutonic  invention 
(with  the  only  exception  of  France  in  1910).  But  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  nine  European  countries,  (Spain, 
Portugal,  1919;  Greece,  Serbia,  Russia,  1922;  Italy,  1923; 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czecho  Slovakia,  1924)  as  well  as 
Argentine  and  Chile,  have  followed  with  comprehensive 
systems  of  compulsory  old  age  pensions,  while  Uruguay,  in 
1919,  and  Norway,  in  1923,  have  adopted  old  age  pension 
systems. 

A  guaranteed  income  to  widows  and  orphans  was  only 
a  hope  fifteen  years  ago  while  Germany  had  been  making 
its  first  experiments  in  the  field.  But  in  the  short  five  years, 
1919 — 1924,  Portugal,  Russia,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Argentine  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  with  widows' 
insurance  laws,  while  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have 
fallen  in  line  with  the  United  States  in  establishing 
gratuitous  systems  of  widows'  pensions. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  field  of  unemployment  insurance.  In  1910 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  was  considered  an  ab- 
surdity even  by  many  experts  in  the  field;  in  1911  only  a 
dangerous  experiment,  entered  into  by  Great  Britain  under 
the  radical  leadership  of  Lloyd  George.  Now  seven 
countries  have  such  compulsory  systems  (Austria,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Iceland,  Italy,  Poland,  Russia),  while  Bel- 
gium, Czecho  Slovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  and  Spain  have  established  comprehensive, 
though  voluntary  systems.  All  this  in  less  than  five  years. 
At  least  in  Europe  and  to  a  very  large  extent  in  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  after  the  mad  years  of  war. 
there  has  been  a  definite  and  productive  revival  of  social 
insurance. 

In  the  United  States 

What  is  the  corresponding  record  for  the  United  States? 
Colloquially  speaking,  "Not  so  good."  A  splendid  begin- 
ning was  made  in  accident  compensation  in  1911.  An 
avalanche  of  ten  acts  in  that  one  year,  with  similar  prog- 
ress every  second  year,  when  most  state  legislatures  meet, 
brought  the  total  number  of  states  with  compensation  acts 
by  the  end  of  1917,  to  forty-one.  That  no  new  compensa- 
tion laws  have  been  passed  during  the  past  few  years  is 
of  course  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  most  states  have  them 
already.  Yet  it  is  no  insignificant  matter  that  four  states, 
and  particularly  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia  have  as 
yet  failed  to  fall  in  line,  and  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  as  yet  not  seen  its  way  to  protect  the  large  ship- 
ping industry,  as  well  as  the  other  trades  falling  within 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  such  as  longshoremen  and 
repairmen. 

The  health  insurance  movement,  which  began  with  such 
eclat  in  1916,  suddenly  collapsed.  The  very  term,  "social 
insurance,"  for  a  time  became  discredited.  Even  the  aca- 
demic interest  in  the  subject  almost  disappeared.  Take,  for 
instance,  that  thorough  encyclopedia  of  information  on  all 
labor  matters,  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  I  find  in  1917 
fifty-six  articles  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  social  in- 
surance in  the  United  States;  only  twenty-seven  such  ar- 
ticles in  1919;  and  only  one  in  1921.  However,  there  is 
a  slight  revival,  and  in  1924  I  find  eight  articles,  dealing 
with  unemployment  and  old  age  pensions. 
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Another  quaint  illustration  of  the  fluctuating  interest  in 
problems  of  social  insurance  is  furnished  by  the  list  of  doc- 
toral dissertations  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Topics  selected  from  this  field  began  to  appear  only  in  1912. 
As  many  as  six  or  seven  are  listed  in  1915.  They  disappear 
entirely  in  1920. 

Academic  students,  to  be  sure,  are  not  always  particularly 
sensitive  receivers  of  the  fluctuating  waves  of  public  interest. 
They  are  not  quite  as  well  attuned  to  those  sounds  as  legis- 
lators. Repeated  government  investigations  indicate  that 
while  the  phrase  "health  insurance"  may  have  gotten  into 
discredit  for  some  time  to  come,  the  underlying  conditions, 
still  there,  are  forcing  repeated  re-examinations  and  re- 
investigations. 

During  the  years  1916-1919  California,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin  have  created  commissions;  their  reports  were 
published  between  1917-1920.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  our 
credit  that  of  our  economists  no  one  has  summed  up  these 
eight  reports  in  a  single  study  of  the  problem  of  health 
insurance  in  this  country.  The  facts  as  to  the  incidents 
of  illness,  as  to  the  cost  of  resulting  disability,  as  to  the 
medical  and  hospital  aid  required,  and  particularly  as  to 
the  effects  of  disease  upon  poverty  and  destitution :  these 
facts  are  still  with  us  and  they  have  not  changed  much 
during  the  last  five  years. 

Perhaps  some  optimism  may  be  justified  by  a  glance  into 
what  is  happening  in  the  field  of  old  age  insurance.  Here, 
too,  we  find  eight  states  with  official  investigations:  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, Montana,  and  Indiana.  The  significant  fact  is  that 
these  commissions  began  only  in  1917-1918.  The  latest 
have  reported  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  some  are  still 
continuing  their  investigations.  Perhaps  the  old  war  horses 
in  the  field  of  social  insurance  did  make  a  serious  psycho- 
logical error  in  assuming,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  problem 
of  illness  would  appeal  more  to  the  imagination  of  the  masses 
than  the  problem  of  old  age. 

Old  Age  Pensions  in  Massachusetts 

The  experience  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  is,  I  believe, 
an  eloquent  illustration.  As  far  back  as  1903,  old  age  pension 
bills  have  been  presented  to  the  legislature.  The  first  com- 
mission, created  in  1907,  reported  in  1910  that  no  consid- 
erable distress  existed  among  the  aged,  and  that  there  were 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  either  old  age 
pensions  or  old  age  insurance  in  any  one  state.  It  recom- 
mended the  teaching  of  thrift  in  schools  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  purely  individual  provision  for  old  age. 

This  matter  seemed  to  have  been  disposed  of  for  some 
time.  But  another  commission  had  to  be  created  in  1917; 

is  too  reported  adversely.     A  special  study  was  made  by 

ie  Labor  Bureau  in  1915  ;  and  again  in  1916,  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  social  insurance  movement,  a  fourth  commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  problem.  As  is  somewhat 
typical  of  Massachusetts  commissions,  there  were  five  re- 
ports to  express  the  views  of  nine  members.  Three  re- 
ported in  favor  of  old  age  pensions,  three  in  favor  of  a 
contributory  system  of  insurance,  while  the  remaining  three 
idded  a  variety  of  opinions. 

Had  the  matter  been  settled?  It  had  not.  And  so  in 
923  another  commission  was  created,  whose  comprehensive 
report  has  reached  me  only  a  few  days  ago.  (See  The 
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Survey,  Feb.  15,  1926,  p.  554.)  This  time  we  find  the 
majority  of  three  out  of  five  definitely  reporting  in  favor 
of  old  age  pensions.  The  minority,  (consisting  of  two  such 
influential  persons  as  Professor  Allen  A.  Young,  of  Harvard, 
and  Frank  H.  Hardison,  the  venerable  ex-commissioner  of 
insurance)  after  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem from  an  academic  point  of  view,  and  emphasizing  the 
comparative  advantages  of  contributory  insurance  as  against 
old  age  pensions,  concludes  by  rejecting  all  proposals  on  a 
basis  of  reasoning  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  re- 
port of  1910.  Perhaps  that  is  what  one  might  expect  from 
cautious  Massachusetts.  But  meanwhile,  within  the  last 
five  years,  state  commissions  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Nevada,  Indiana,  and  Montana  have  made  investi- 
gations and  recommended  pension  legislation.  Finally, 
there  have  already  been  some  official  investigations  of  un- 
employment insurance  in  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Current  Trend 

There  have  been  some  recent  legislative  results  which 
must  not  be  disregarded.  Even  in  compensation  it  is  en- 
couraging to  find  considerable  legislative  activity  in  amend- 
ing older  inadequate  acts.  Every  alternate  year  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  states  passed  such  amendatery  legislation. 
Mothers'  assistance  legislation,  though  somewhat  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  social  insurance  movement,  is  nevertheless 
significant  as  a  governmental  effort  to  deal  with  a  kindred 
problem,  and  this  legislation  had  considerable  development 
during  the  last  ten  years,  both  in  the  passage  of  new  acts, 
as  well  as  in  making  its  appropriations  more  generous.  In 
most  states,  however,  it  still  falls  short  of  the  existing  needs. 

The  recent  legislative  activity  in  connection  with  old  age 
pensions  must  be  mentioned.  The  practical  importance  of 
the  laws  of  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania  is  of 
course  very  slight.  The  fate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Act  in 
the  courts  is  distressing.  But  the  symptomatic  importance 
of  these  acts  is  great.  It  indicates  that  after  all  it  is  not 
impossible  to  obtain  legislative  results  when  an  economic 
basis  for  the  desired  reform  exists  or  an  organized  effort 
is  made. 

A  somewhat  discouraging  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the 
comparative  inertia  of  the  profession  of  social  work  with 
regard  to  the  legislative  movement,  as  compared  with  the 
very  substantial  support  compensation  was  receiving  from 
social  workers  in  1911,  and  health  insurance  in  1916. 

But  while  professors  or  Ph.  D.'s  may  write  books  or  fail 
to  write  them,  while  official  commissions,  with  the  help  of 
academicians,  make  investigations  and  publish  reports  either 
favorable  or  adverse,  economic  life  does  not  stand  still. 
The  groping  efforts  of  American  employers  and  employes 
to  meet  these  problems,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  sep- 
arately, are  of  even  greater  importance.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  mass  problems  will  be  adequately  met  in  this  way, 
but  they  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  the  problems  them- 
selves will  not  be  solved  by  mere  disregard  of  conditions. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
one  may  find  a  list  of  200  large  corporations  in  the  field 
of  railroading,  banking,  industry,  and  commerce,  which 
have  already  provided  systems  of  old  age  insurance  or  pen- 
sions for  their  employes.  Abraham  Epstein,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Old  Age  Pensions  Commission,  informs  me  that  the 
list  is  far  from  being  complete,  and  that  his  commission  is 
in  possession  of  a  much  larger  list.  While  no  data  are 
given  as  to  the  number  of  persons  protected,  the  list  justifies 
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a  guess  that  perhaps  over  a  million  to  two  million  workmen 
are  included,  and  the  significant  thing  is  that  more  and  more 
there  are  systems  of  contributory  insurance  rather  than 
gratuitous  pensions. 

Again,  though  the  stiffest  opposition  to  health  insurance 
came  from  insurance  companies,  both  casualty  and  life,  it 
is  these  very  insurance  companies  that  have  profited  most 
by  the  propaganda  which  made  health  insurance  popular. 
Group  health  insurance  of  workmen  is  now  covering  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  of  wage 
workers,  though  ten  years  ago  it  was  these  very  companies 
who  were  arguing  that  health  insurance  was  unnecessary, 
that  it  would  stimulate  malingering  and  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  independence.  It  was  the  compulsory,  con- 
tributing principles  particularly  that  were  thought  of  as 
being  un-American,  Teutonic,  and  almost  treasonable,  but 
modern  group  health  insurance  usually  exacts  contributions 
from  the  employes  and  is  compulsory  under  the  employment 
contract. 

In  many  cases  the  economic  and  health  results  of  this 
form  of  group  insurance  have  been  excellent.  It  is  not  my 
intention  at  this  time  to  criticize  insurance  companies  for 
their  attitude  ten  years  ago  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest 
to  them,  but  that  does  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  inconsistency 
of  their  attitude  in  1916,  and  their  practice  in  1926,  an  in- 
consistency of  which  I  believe  they  are  cognizant. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  startling  announcement 
is  that  made  by  one  insurance  company  that  is  planning  to 
go  into  the  field  of  unemployment  insurance.  Insurance 
against  unemployment  through  commercial  channels,  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis,  I  believe,  has  had  no  precedent,  either 
in  Europe  or  in  America.  This  readiness  to  make  an  ex- 
periment in  this  most  difficult  field  is  revolutionary.  For 
only  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  British  experiment  was 
made,  even  social  insurance  enthusiasts  were  shaking  their 
heads  in  wonder  whether  it  could  be  successful. 

Enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Nordic  theory  of  anthro- 
pology might  be  asked  to  notice  the  contribution  made  by 
Jewish  labor  organizations  and  Jewish  employers,  together, 
in  bettering  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  through  the 
organization  of  contributory,  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance systems  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Roch- 
ester, and  New  York,  in  men's  clothing,  women's  garments, 
furs,  hats,  caps,  and  other  industries.     The  systems  of  in- 
surance thus  far  established  are  primitive  and  crude.     They 
are  far  from  offering  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment.   Their  organization  in  highly  seasonal  trades  creates 
many    technical   difficulties.      But    the   significant    fact    re- 
mains :    what  has  been  done  can  be  done  again ;   neither  in- 
dustry nor  labor  collapses  under  the  burden  of  the  cost; 
the  technical  difficulties  have  not  been  overwhelming.  What- 
ever the  actual  value  of  the  particular  schemes,  their  adver- 
tising value   for  the  movement   toward   unemployment   in- 
surance is  very  great. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  at  this  moment  no  very 
active  movement  for  social  insurance,  though  one  may  find 
a  few  symptoms  of  the  beginning  of  a  recovery  from  re- 
action, a  reaction  which  came  suddenly  after  a  striking  and 
promising  development  just  about  a  decade  ago,  a  reaction 
which  has  lasted  longer  than  most  of  us  had  reason  to  expect. 

I.  M.  RUBINOW 


(On  page  233  of  this  issue  Mr.  Rubinow  discusses  some  of 
the  tendencies  behind  this  reaction.) 


Cook  County  Comes  to  Order 

THE  Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners  has  estab- 
lished a  new  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare.    The  bureau 
is  new  but  its  work  is  not,  and  much  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  has  been  carried  on  in  the  past  is  creaking  with 
age  and  tottering  for  lack  of  sustaining  props.    The  bureau 
is  designed  to  pull  together  a  dismembered  body  of  county 
social  work,   making  it  a  living  whole,   able  to  meet   the 
present-day  demands  of  a  community  of  three  million  people. 
Chicago's  county  first   received   its   legal   mandate   from 
the  state  legislature  to  do  social  work  in  1874.    That  early 
law  laid  down  the  premise  that  support  and  care  of  those 
deficient  economically,  physically  and  mentally  should  come 
from  those  in  direct  line  of  kinship;    and  that  in  case  such 
support  is  not  sufficient  the  county  shall  provide  institutional 
relief  or  temporary  assistance  in  the  home  of  the  unfortunate. 
It  further  indicated  the  legal  procedure  to  compel  those  of 
ability  to  support  their  dependent  kin,  and  empowered  coun- 
ties to  build  almshouses  and  hospitals  and  to  distribute  ra- 
tions to  the  suffering  poor.     It  assigned  this  task  to  county 
supervisors  and  boards  of  commissioners. 

This  Illinois  Pauper  Act  of  fifty  years  ago  traced  a 
dim  and  broken  outline  of  a  social  work  program  for 
the  counties  of  this  state;  subsequent  legislation  relating 
to  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency,  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  defective,  and  the  care  of  the  physically  diseased 
has  produced  a  progressive  county  social  program.  At  the 
same  time  the  county  has  lagged  miserably  in  modernizing 
social  work  for  its  adult  dependents.  Moreover,  the  fre- 
quent turnover  in  county  officialdom  has  made  for  an  inter- 
rupted and  irregular  growth  in  programs  of  service.  So 
it  is  not  strange  that  in  matters  of  County  Board  responsi- 
bility, particularly  in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  legislative 
action  and  administrative  organization  should  lag  and  even 
stagnate.  Into  an  eddied  and  sluggish  current  of  social 
welfare  whose  headwaters  lie  a  half  century  in  the  past, 
Anton  J.  Cermak,  president  of  the  Cook  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  thrust  a  swishing  oar  of  progress  when  he 
caused  a  bill — which  became  law — to  be  introduced  into 
the  recent  state  legislature,  providing  for  a  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  Cook  County  to  replace  and  modernize  this 
hodgepodge  of  restricted  and  separately  developed  social 
service  functions. 

The  county  has  made  here  and  there  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  heroic  efforts  to  resolve  the  entanglements  which  re- 
sulted when  village  methods  were  applied  to  welfare  obli- 
gations of  the  second  community  in  the  land.  In  one  year 
the  neglect  of  relatives  to  support  their  dependent  kinsmen, 
the  adoption  of  children  and  the  adjustment  of  family  diffi- 
culties involved  the  County  Court  in  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand cases  for  whose  satisfactory  consideration  social  work 
of  the  highest  type  is  essential.  Families  making  demands 
upon  the  county  for  material  relief  number  more  than  seven 
thousand  annually ;  doles  amounting  to  $222,295  are  granted 
them.  The  county  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  40,000  persons  admitted 
annually  to  the  County  Hospital,  many  of  whom  reflect  by 
their  hospitalization  grave  social  problems  in  need  of  atten- 
tion; of  these,  6,OOO  call  for  social  consideration.  The 
annual  detention  of  5,500  patients  in  the  County  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  awaiting  court  consideration  as  to  insti- 
tutional commitment  require  the  consideration  of  social 
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workers.  The  admission  of  5,000  persons  for  care  at  the 
county  alms  house  each  year  implies  a  process  of  social 
investigation,  diagnosis  and  planning  as  a  fore-runner  of 
this  institutional  treatment. 

With   the   exception    of   outdoor    relief,    all    these   social 
services  have  been  developed  within  the  last  decade.    They 
have   been   projected   without   a   centralized   administration 
and  largely  without  correlation ;  their  standards  are  without 
uniformity.     With    the    exception    of    the    hospital    social 
workers  and  one  executive,  the  personnel  performing  these 
services    are    included    within    the  provisions    of    the    civil 
Tvice.    Yet  of  the  58  social  work  positions  under  the  civil 
rvice,   including  executives,   sub-executives  and   social  in- 
vestigators,  only   37    are   certified   civil   service   appointees, 
hile  21   are  on  temporary  appointment.    Two  are  college 
raduates,  7  possess  some  college  training,  4  are  high  school 
graduates,     12    have    an    eighth    grade    education,    while 
15  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  training.    Twelve  have 
:n  in  the  service  from  five  to  ten  years  and  40  for  more 
han  ten  years. 

The  new  bureau  will  consolidate  these  social  services, 
he  plan  of  consolidation  calls  for  a  departmentalized 
bureau  of  three  service  divisions,  designed  to  perform  all 
social  work  falling  within  the  obligation  of  the  county  as 
prescribed  under  the  law.  Standards  for  the  processes  of 
work  are  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  social 
case  work  methods.  Likewise,  all  the  positions  within  the 
bureau  will  be  filled  by  the  civil  service  in  accordance  with 
established  qualifications  as  to  education,  training,  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  special  subject  matter  of  the  position. 
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The  selection  of  applicants  will  be  safeguarded  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  examiners  under  the  County  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  new  position  of  director  of  the 
bureau  will  be  filled  at  once  by  examination.  The  director, 
when  appointed,  will  proceed  to  reorganize  the  services 
under  the  bureau.  With  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  qualified  persons  already  appointed  by  resolution 
of  the  County  Board,  the  director  shall  reassign  in  the 
bureau  the  present  social  service  personnel  who  are  certified 
civil  service  appointees  and  whose  positions  are  comparable 
to  those  newly  established.  It  appears  that  approximately 
one-half  the  positions  in  the  old  service  are  filled  by  such 
persons,  making  it  necessary  to  select  a  substantial  group 
of  social  workers  to  occupy  important  positions  under  the 
reorganized  bureau. 

The  new  policy  for  the  bureau  is  to  centralize  all  social 
investigations;  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  complete  care 
and  treatment  of  those  families  and  individuals  as  agreed 
upon  with  other  public  and  private  social  agencies;  and  to 
replace  the  old  system  of  giving  doles  of  material  rations 
(distributed  as  called  for  by  the  family,  from  provision 
storehouses)  by  a  system  of  family  rehabilitation  through 
adequate  case  work  methods  in  which  the  supplying  of 
material  necessities  is  only  one  of  many  items  of  service  in- 
cluded in  a  complete  plan  for  the  family. 
~  The  law  creating  the  bureau  liberalizes  the  county's  social 
work.  It  removes  the  stated  and  implied  restrictions  of  the 
old  Pauper  Act  so  that  a  more  satisfactory  sharing  of  work 
with  other  agencies  may  result.  It  is  now  legally  possible 
for  the  bureau  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  adequate 

service  to  the  poor,  limited  or  ex- 
tended only  by  the  financial  re- 
strictions of  the  county's  tax 
budget  and  the  vision  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners. 

WILFRED  S.  REYNOLDS 

E 

WHEN  TIMES  are  good  the 
Denver  county  jail  is  relatively 
empty;  when  business  depression 
comes,  it  fills  up.  This  and  other 
interesting  correlations  of  business 
and  social  conditions,  worked  out 
by  the  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts, and  Finance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  are  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  University  of 
Denver  Business  Review.  The  mar- 
riage rate  also  showed  a  marked 
correlation  with  economic  condi- 
tions; the  birthrate  did  not.  Over 
the  period  studied,  1909-1925,  deaths 
from  alcoholism  showed  a  down- 
ward trend,  homicides  an  upward. 
Deaths  from  tuberculosis  were 
most  frequent  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  and  more 
common  among  men  than  among 
women.  During  seventeen  years  74 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  suicide  were 
men.  "Similarity  of  movement 
between  curves  of  social  conditions 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  evident." 


HE ^  L  T  H 


The  Nurse  as  Citizen 


NO  longer  can  we  discharge  our  responsibility  to 
society  with  the  old  adage,  "God  made  him, 
let  him  pass  for  a  man."  Today,  we  are  in- 
formed, we  must  measure  the  influence  of 
inheritance  or  environment  upon  this  citizen,  for  society 
and  nature  are  involved  in  his  creation.  The  revelations  of 
science,  so  rapid,  so  complex,  and  in  such  a  multiplicity  of 
directions,  produce  confusion  when  one  attempts  to  deal 
with  subjects  that,  before  the  scientific  era,  could  be  dealt 
with  with  more  assurance  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case  than 
is  possible  today.  To  acquire  a  scientific  viewpoint  in  any 
degree  is  to  consider  and  weigh  social  customs,  community 
enterprises,  or  personal  habits  that  formerly  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  or  been  accepted  as  natural  and  meritable 
expressions  of  the  everyday  life. 

However  subtle  and  elusive  be  the  play  of  mental  com- 
plexes ;  however  varied  the  physical  conditions,  the  discerning 
and  analytical  eye  of  science  is  daily,  almost  hourly,  un- 
raveling these  mysteries,  and  on  the  threshold,  eagerly 
awaiting  her  revealings,  should  stand  those  to  whom  are 
entrusted  the  children  of  the  race. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  even  as  her  master, 
medicine,  or  her  counselor,  education,  have  already  come, 
so  nursing  is  now  coming  into  her  new  heritage,  the  science 
of  nursing.  And  whereas  she  formerly  leaned  for  support 
and  direction  on  the  art  of  healing,  she  is  now  also  for  these 
greater  ends  penetrating  the  laboratories  of  research,  asking 
of  those  concerned  with  science  for  science's  sake,  for  med- 
icine's sake  or  for  agriculture's  sake,  the  release  of  their 
findings  for  her  use  in  her  intimate  service  to  man. 

"One  must  be  able  to  think,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  "of  the  750,000 
teachers  of  America,  half  of  them  untrained  and  most  of 
them  temporarily  in  their  respective  positions  and  changing 
from  one  position  to  another  very  frequently.  One  must 
also  vision  the  20,000,000  children  of  America  and  what 
it  would  mean  to  them  to  have  a  stable  profession  working 
in  the  class-rooms  of  the  land,  well  trained  for  their  re- 
sponsible positions,  manned  and  recruited  from  the  best  and 
ablest  youth." 

So  too  those  who  have  assumed  any  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  health  might  consider  what  it  would  mean  to  this 
country  and  many  other  countries  if  the  140,000  trained 
nurses,  and  the  150,000  partially  or  slightly  trained  nurses 
were  equipped  with  a  comprehensive  professional  preparation 
based  on  a  broad  and  sound  general  education.  Increasing- 
ly it  would  mean,  first,  a  development  under  able  teachers 
of  their  own  bodies  and  minds,  and  secondly,  a  professional 
preparation  that  made  them  intensely  aware  of  the  vast  and 
rapidly  increasing  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  human  de- 
velopment and  that  provided  then,  through  this  knowledge, 
the  best  available  tools  for  their  own  practice. 

And  what  would  this  mean  to  the  2,000,000  babies  that 
yearly  arrive  on  this  continent?  Consistent  expressions  of 


the  past,  immediately  and  plastically  responsive  to  the  pres- 
ent, potential  creators  of  the  future,  these  new  comers  de- 
mand, and  an  intelligent  society  should  seek  to  provide, 
those  influences  from  birth  to  adolescence  which  have  been 
shown  to  insure  the  best  results.  Whatever  the  conception 
of  the  nurse  of  the  past,  or  of  those  responsible  for  her 
preparation  of  her  social  responsibility,  an  enlarging  social 
vision  today  not  only  offers  vast  and  unexplored  opportuni- 
ties for  constructive  and  creative  effort,  but  increasingly  in- 
sists that  she  function  to  these  ends. 

With  the  quite  phenomenal  and  almost  world  wide  de- 
velopment of  health  programs  calling  for  an  army  of  work- 
ers which  finds  its  counterpart  only  in  a  project  such  as 
the  late  World  War,  and  with  the  nurse  as  its  numerically 
strongest  group,  the  case  of  the  child  would  seem  to  call 
for  no  argument. 

But  the  ideas  that  still  prevail  as  to  the  preparation  and 
the  function  of  the  nurse  whose  part  in  any  specified  health 
project  is  universally  conceded  are  as  difficult  to  change  as 
the  old  methods  of  settlement  by  shot  and  shell  rather  than 
arbitration.  The  vast  amount  of  literature  now  issued  on 
health  would  be  not  less  amazing  to  the  founder  of  mod- 
ern nursing,  Florence  Nightingale,  than  the  failure  to  pre- 
pare any  and  every  nurse  to  serve  in  a  field  she  so  clearly 
visioned  as  preeminently  hers. 

IF  the  complete  mobilization  of  the  nursing  resources  of 
the  country  could  be  encompassed  for  the  service  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  resources  which  brought  into  the  War 
Service  in  1917-1919  22,000  trained  women,  one  might 
predicate  as  remarkable  an  influence  upon  the  community 
health  as  the  introduction,  barely  half  a  century  ago,  of  the 
service  of  the  student  nurse  into  the  hospital. 

Designed  for  the  pauper  class  and  for  the  emergencies  of 
war  or  plague,  and  so  held  for  centuries,  hospitals — oft-times 
hot  beds  of  infection— have  come  within  this  brief  period  to 
serve  with  safety  and  more  than  a  fair  measure  of  satisfac- 
tion all  classes  of  society.  Nor  has  the  introduction  of 
remuneration  for  service  lowered  its  efficiency.  On  the  con- 
trary. And  the  hospital  now  awaits  for  its  highest  achieve- 
ment the  day  when  an  appreciation  of  its  economic  value  to 
the  community  ensures  its  conduct — in  the  matter  of  se- 
lection, numbers,  emolument,  stability  and  the  physical  pro- 
tection of  its  staff — on  a  basis  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  most  socially  efficient  industrial  or  business  con- 
cerns. This  will  mean  that  the  ratio  of  graduate  staff  to 
students  will  be  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  ratL  (six 
to  one)  in  the  visiting  nursing  organizations,  engineering 
projects  and  business  concerns  that  provide  the  practice  field 
for  students  of  these  subjects;  whereas  at  present  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Such  a  change  would  mark  a  new  era  of  hos- 
pital service  to  the  community  both  in  its  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  the  sick  and  in  its  increased  value  as  a  teaching- 
field.  Probably  only  some  form  of  health  insurance  would 
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make  this  possible,  but  undoubtedly  health  insurance  could. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  what  is  retarding  this  de- 
velopment, which  to  some  seems  obviously  desirable.  One 
very  definite  factor  in  the  case  is  that  nursing  found  its  birth 
as  an  emotional  expression  of  the  religious  impulse,  the  key- 
note of  which  was  a  service  rendered  for  heavenly  rather 
than  earthly  reward.  This  unquestionably  brought  a  very 
high  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  service  to  be  rendered, 
and  one  which  we  will  hope  will  never  be  lost.  But  in 
the  evolution  of  science  and  education  that  impulse  alone 
does  not  provide  the  type  of  service  which  is  now  required. 
The  hospitals,  however,  coming  also  into  existence  through 
the  religious  impulses  as  charitable  organizations,  have  come 
to  depend  for  their  nursing  service,  and  for  their  medical 
service  indeed,  on  an  unpaid  personnel,  as  expressed  in  the 
student  body — a  combination,  in  short,  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  of  education  springing  from  the  guilds,  and  the  relig- 
ious orders. 

But  even  as  the  apprenticeship  system  has  passed  out,  or 
is  finding  a  new  form  of  expression,  so  must  the  service 
within  the  hospital,  so  far  as  it  combines  both  these  ele- 
ments, find  a  new  form  of  expression.  The  student  must 
understand  that  because  of  the  very  importance — sacredness, 
if  you  will — of  the  responsibilities  she  is  assuming,  she  must 
give  her  time  and  strength  and  money  to  a  serious  form  of 
preparation,  certainly  not  a  less  serious  form  of  preparation 
than  she  would  undertake  for  a  business  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  institutions  for  the  sick  must  realize  that 
in  order  that  the  student  of  nursing  shall  be  free  to  obtain 
through  the  preparatory  years  a  proper  content  of  education, 
a  responsibility  must  be  assumed  for  payment  of  nursing 
service,  such  payment  to  be  applied  in  such  measure  as  is 
advisable  to  the  program  of  nursing  education,  because  one 
of  the  important  assets  of  the  former  system  was  the  close 
relation  of  the  student  to  the  practical  field,  and  that  must 
never  be  lost. 

THE  nursing  profession  has  every  reason  for  unfailing 
courage  and  undaunted  effort.  Not  only  does  every 
year  bring  recruits  in  increasing  numbers,  but  these  recruits, 
however  far  they  still  may  be  from  uniformly  presenting 
the  sound  educational  background  and  the  professional  prep- 
aration their  calling  and  opportunities  justify,  bring  a  bet- 
ter technique,  a  more  comprehensive  experience,  and  a 
broader  social  vision  to  their  tasks. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  qualified  nursing  teachers  in  the  schools  from  which  these 
recruits  come.  In  1900  there  was  not  in  this  or  any  other 
country  any  course  for  the  preparation  of  administrators 
and  teachers  in  schools  of  nursing.  Today  it  may  be  said 
ithout  exaggeration  that  all  over  the  world  may  be  found 
e  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  of 
eachers  College,  Columbia  University,  prepared  to  direct 
d  develop  the  many  branches  which  now  exist  in  the  fields 
if  nursing — institutional,  public  health,  or  private  duty.  A 
y  of  literature  is  rapidly  being  created,  continually 
:rengthened  and  deepened  in  value  by  the  closer  relationship 
if  the  authors  to  science  and  education. 

A  fact  that  perhaps  has  not  been  brought  sufficiently  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  but  that  has  a  distinct  bearing 
upon  the  type  of  student  entering  the  field,  is  the  increasing 
insistence  on  college  graduation  as  a  minimum  educational 
preparation  for  occupations  not  heretofore  classified  as  pro- 
fessions. The  pressure  for  the  continuance  of  the  education 


of  the  boy  and  girl  throughout  the  high  school  period  comes 
not  entirely  or  even  mainly  from  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion, but  must  be  directly  attributed  to  business.  The  de- 
partment stores,  for  instance,  are  finding  this  preparation 
necessary  for  the  maturity  of  experience  that  will  make  for 
an  effective  sales  personnel. 

To  those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  science  as  related  to  the  study  and 
direction  of  man,  whether  functioning  physically  or  psy- 
chically, it  seems  a  tragedy  indeed  not  to  insure  that  the 
worker  whose  service  is  so  universal  and  so  important  shall 
have  a  general  and  professional  education  and  preparation 
which  will  fit  her  to  interpret  to  the  community,  in  simple, 
understandable  terms,  the  findings  of  science  that  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  daily  personal  life. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  educational  methods  will  be  found 
an  ever  closer  relationship  between  liberal  and  vocational 
education ;  there  are  those  who  dare  add  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  every  task  except  those  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  machinery  shall  be  interpreted  by  the  discern- 
ing eye  of  science  and  beautified  by  the  creative  hand  of  art. 

Is  there  no  lesson  to  learn  from  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  agriculture?  Have  we  not  constant 
illustrations  there  of  the  ways  and  mean?  whereby  a  miracle 
of  creative  evolution  not  only  can  be  achieved  but  can  be 
released  for  the  use  or  pleasure  of  the  common  man  ?  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  case  of  the  dahlia — that  compact, 
stiff,  to  some  ugly,  to  all  unchanging  and,  until  recently, 
unchangeable  type  of  blossom — and  behold !  through  a  series 
of  processes  a  dahlia  of  amazing  loveliness  and  grace  is 
produced,  the  archetype,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  genus  of  the 
dahlia  family  that  today  blossoms  as  abundantly  as  did  its 
coarser  ancestor,  not  only  through  culture  by  the  wealthy, 
but  in  the  humbler  gardens  of  the  poor. 

The  French  have  defined  their  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  as  puericulture.  One  wonders  why  the 
word  homoculture  has  not  emerged  to  define  a  wider  field 
of  human  engineering,  in  view  of  the  constantly  enlarging 
conception  of  the  art,  science  and  industry  of  health. 

We  shall  venture  further  and  ask  for  a  consideration  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  not  as  the  heroine  of  the  Crimea, 
but  as  the  archetype  of  a  great  social  force — the  modern 
nurse.  In  her  creation  heredity  and  environment  met  at 
their  best  while  circumstance  through  leadership  and  ex- 
ample found  full  use  for  a  creation  so  richly  endowed. 
Abundantly  reproduced  in  many  countries  today,  varying  in 
ability  and  preparation,  the  nurse  functions  most  effectively 
when  most  true  to  type. 

IF  less  dramatic  than  the  demonstration  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  Crimea  that  ushered  in  the  trained  nurse,  the 
demonstrations  that  have  made  the  public  health  nurse  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  health  program  have  been  not 
less  convincing.  The  number  in  the  field  has  not  yet  ex- 
ceeded 15,000,  if  indeed  it  has  reached  that  figure.  The 
achievements  reported  are  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a 
small  group  of  variously  prepared  nurses.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  ask  what  might  be  achieved  through 
a  universal  assignment  even  for  a  short  period  of  their  pro- 
fessional practice  of  the  15,000  to  17,000  nurses  who  are 
graduated  every  year.  I  recall  a  statement  of  Chief  Justice 
Brandeis  some  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  v.-hat  we  now 
needed  was  not  federal  legislation  for  the  achievement  of 
social  reconstruction,  but  a  first-hand  dealing  with  the  prob- 
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lems  in  small  communities.  Professor  Dewey  recently  stated 
that,  "even  in  the  city-state  of  Aristotle's  time  it  was  a 
problem  how  the  gap  between  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
ntizen  and  the  complexity  of  his  environment  was  to  be 
breached.  The  answer  of  Aristotle  that  the  communities 
must  be  kept  simple  and  small  is  no  longer  possible  of 
realization."  That  undoubtedly  is  true,  but  does  not  make 
impossible  the  division  of  any  given  area  into  sections  of 
such  size  as  may  be  conceived  desirable,  and  the  develop- 
ment within  that  area  of  a  program  through  which  the 
desired  results  may  be  obtained.  Demonstrations  to  this 
end  are  increasingly  the  habit  of  the  times.  As  an  outstand- 
ing illustration  of  the  possibilities  through  such  a  method 
might  be  cited  the  sanitation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
by  General  Gorgas,  which  made  possible  the  greatest  en- 
gineering feat  of  the  age. 

I  conceive  that  the  community  chest  is  one  of  the  most 
important  recent  steps  towards  a  community  understanding 
and  eventual  covering  of  its  health  and  social  needs  and 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  community  chest  demonstrates  that  a  wide  if  not 
universal  subscription,  usually  expressed  in  small  sums,  will 
provide  a  sum  total  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  obtained 
through  a  few  large  individual  subscriptions. 

Second,  it  calls  for  a  scheme  of  organization  which  must 
both  centralize  and  decentralize  effectively  in  order  to  achieve 
its  desired  ends. 

Third,  it  demands  a  careful  study  of  each  activity  to  prevent 
overlapping,  to  insure  a  service  which  can  be  without  fear  of 
criticism  presented  as  a  need  to  the  community.  Usually  this 
study  and  direction  is  assigned  to  the  group  of  people  most 
likely  to  bring  to  the  problem  an  altruistic  point  of  view. 

Fourth,  the  obtaining  of  contributions  from  the  community 
at  large  necessitates  wide  dissemination  of  information  relating 
to  the  activities  for  which  the  money  is  being  sought.  The 
very  preparation  of  the  material  for  dissemination  develops  a 
critical  sense,  a  comparison  of  economic  values.  For  instance, 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital  would  seem  of  preeminent 
importance.  But  if  a  study  of  the  sickness  situation,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  reveals  that  a  certain  type  of  service  in 
the  home  will  appreciably  lower  the  sickness  requiring  hospitali- 
zation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  community's  funds  should  be  most 
heavily  applied  to  the  preventive  rather  than  the  curative  meas- 
ure, but  that  neither  should  be  wholly  neglected. 

IN  every  community  where  one  finds  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  such  as  a  university,  and  such  health 
activities  and  organizations  as  are  now  universally  provided 
for  given  units  of  population,  one  sees  at  once  the  possibility 
of  developing  a  coordinated  scheme  which  might  with  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  with  the  highest  return  in  efficiency 
provide  a  community  nursing  service. 

We  have  today  an  ever  increasing  body  of  health  work- 
ers. I  refer  to  the  physicians,  sanitarium  technicians, 
dieticians,  nutritionists,  social  service  workers,  dentists, 
dental  hygienists,  physical  educators,  therapists,  and,  lastly 
the  great  and  ever  increasing  body  of  trained  nurses  whose 
relationship  to  the  home  is  the  most  intimate  and  pro- 
longed of  all  these  groups.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  an 
intelligent  cooperation  between  professional  workers  in  any 
field  of  importance  today  would  necessitate  a  familiarity  of 
all  with  scientific  concepts,  methods,  and  terminology,  but 
I  am  particularly  keen  to  stress  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  the  relation  of  the  school  of  nursing  to  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  believing,  since  preventive  measures  in 
the  home  are  of  greater  economic  value  than  the  care  of 
sickness  which  should  not  exist,  that  money  spent  on  the 
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education  of  the  nurse  to  function  preventively  as  well  as 
curatively  will  in  the  end  be  justified. 

The  penetration  of  nursing  into  the  university,  however, 
connotes  even  more  than  this. 

The  university  demands,  for  continuance,  the  student 
mind;  it  brings  the  students  together  as  one  body,  and 
teaches  them  a  common  language,  whether  it  be  that  of 
science  or  of  the  cultural  subjects.  Even  the  academic  gown 
provided  for  the  elimination  of  social  distinctions  has  had 
its  influence  in  building  up  a  tradition  of  an  aristocracy 
of  mental  ability  rather  than  financial  or  inherited  prestige. 
It  develops  on  the  whole  the  most  desirable  attitude  toward 
life — concerned  not  so  much  with  economic  advantage  as  with 
mental  satisfactions,  to  obtain  which  we  have  constantly 
seen  both  students  and  teachers  deprive  themselves  of  luxu- 
ries, of  food,  or  dress,  or  recreation,  preferring  these  other 
assets  as  of  a  more  satisfying  nature. 

Finally  there  is  the  influence  which  one  might  define 
as  the  creative  impulse,  a  scientific  curiosity  motivated  by 
a  divine  discontent  in  response  to  mankind's  insistent  urge 
to  make  all  things  work  together  for  good. 

R.  H.  Tawney,  in  The  Acquisitive  Society,  a  book  that 
interestingly  discusses  the  possibility  of  the  elimination  of 
the  spirit  of  acquisition  or  competition  through  a  process  of 
education  that  will  give  to  the  industrial  world  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  and  attitude,  calls  to  our  attention 
that, 

The  famous  lines  in  which  Picardo  explains  to  Dante  the 
order  of  Paradise  are  a  description  of  a  complex  and  multiform 
society  which  is  united  by  overwhelming  devotion  to  a  common 
end.  By  that  end  all  stations  and  all  activities  are  valued.  The 
parts  derive  their  quality  from  their  place  in  this  system  and 
are  so  permeated  by  the  unity  which  they  express  that  they 
themselves  are  glad  to  be  forgotten,  as  the  ribs  of  an  arch 
carry  the  eye  from  the  floor  from  which  they  spring  to  the 
vault  in  which  they  meet  and  interlace. 

Surely  there  are  no  members  of  the  community  that  so 
sorely  need  these  values  of  the  university  as  the  group  that 
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is  constantly  thrown  into  intimate  association  with  the 
tragic,  the  sordid  and  defective  aspects  of  life,  nor  those 
that,  through  this  association,  can  find  greater  inspiration 

I  forward  to  its  consummation  man's  imperishable  dream. 
ANNIE  W.  GOODRICH,  R.N. 
The  Health  Car 

THE  "health  car"  sent  out  by  the  Pennslvania  State 
Department  of  Health  in  the  summer  of  1925  traveled 
through  four  counties,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing children  about  to  enter  school  in  the  autumn  of  this 
r  and,  in  addition,  as  many  infants  and  "runabouts"  as 
ible. 

Weeks  of  preparation  in  the  counties  preceded  the  car's 
activities  and  included  the  arrangement  of  the  complete 
itinerary  to  fit  the  probable  number  of  children  in  the 
allotted  time.  To  accomplish  this  geography,  roads,  and 
popular  interest  were  carefully  considered — the  first  two  very 
definite  factors,  and  the  last  only  to  be  gaged  by  past 
acquaintance  and  experience  in  the  territory.  An  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  privileges  was  thus  made  possible.  In  addi- 
tion, the  understanding  interest  of  the  physicians  was  de- 
veloped and  local  committees  of  lay  helpers  were  organized. 
Publicity  measures  which  would  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  the  car's  invasion  were  also  carefully  planned. 

It  was  fitted  up  in  the  more  or  less  standardized  fashion 
of  a  miniature  health  center,  with  all  the  equipment  and  ap- 
pliances necessary  for  the  complete  physical  examination  of 
children,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  a  corps  of  four  or 
five  doctors  to  be  supplied  simultaneously  with  the  necessary 
working  material. 

School  houses  and  churches  were  used  as  centers.  The 
members  of  the  local  committees  who  made  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  immediately  preceding  the  work,  acted  as 
registrars,  hostesses,  and  general  managers  at  the  time  of 
the  examinations.  Four  doctors,  from  two  to  four  and 
occasionally  five  nurses,  two  dental  hygienists,  and  a  driver 
for  the  truck  composed  the  itinerant  staff. 

THE  original  plan  called  for  a  smaller  staff  but  was 
abandoned  when  it  was  found  that  every  day  was  over- 
crowded. It  was  calculated  that  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes  would  be  required  for  each  full  examination  and  that 
two  doctors  could  see  from  forty-five  to  fifty  children  per  day. 
Four,  and  for  a  day  or  so  at  a  time,  five  doctors  were  kept 
more  than  fully  occupied  from  June  I  until  August  31. 
Record  attendances  on  single  days  reached  from  120  to  135. 
Even  inclement  weather  made  but  a  slight  difference  in  at- 
tendance. The  longest  time  spent  in  any  one  place  was 
three  days  in  a  town  of  8,013.  Half-days  were  occasionally 
used,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  town  a  day. 

Preliminary  to  the  entire  undertaking  full  endorsement 
of  .the  physicians  of  each  county  was  sought. 

The  sole  aim  was  to  discover  the  physical  condition  of 
each  examinee  and  to  lay  bare  all  defects  in  those  who 
were  not  up  to  par.  No  medical  advice  or  treatment  of  any 


sort  were  given  by  the  car  staff.  Complete  records  of  all 
findings  were  kept  for  each  child  on  a  history  sheet  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose.  The  plan  included  a  definite  in- 
tention of  securing  the  most  complete  follow-up  possible.  It 
was  the  expectation  that  the  private  practice  of  the  doctors 
in  each  community  would  at  once  reflect  the  car's  work; 
this  has  been  so  widely  the  case  that  the  reports  of  correc- 
tions have  gone  far  beyond  expectations. 

Within  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after  the  histories 
were  received  in  the  office,  a  list  was  mailed  to  each  local 
doctor  containing  the  names  of  those  children  who  were 
shown  to  have  conditions  needing  treatment  together  with 
a  record  of  the  defects  found.  Duplicates  of  these  lists 
were  at  the  same  time  mailed  to  the  public  health  nurse 
and  to  the  volunteer  workers  who  assisted  in  the  follow-up 
visiting. 

IN  compiling  the  results,  certain  shortcomings  in  procedure 
at  the  beginning  were  diminished  as  we  fell  into  better 
routine;  gaps  in  the  histories  were  less  frequent,  and  while 
examinations  were  not  necessarily  more  carefully  done, 
fewer  failures  to  jot  down  the  findings  made  truer  esti- 
mates possible. 

The  individual  counties  differed  in  special  ways.  The 
first  county,  Bedford,  is  almost  wholly  of  American  stock. 
Living  conditions  are  comfortable  and  the  breast  feeding  of 
babies  was  almost  universal.  Somerset,  by  contrast,  is  in 
the  coal  regions  and  has  a  large  foreign  population.  The 
two  northern  counties,  Potter  and  Tioga,  have  smaller  pop- 
ulations, possessing  both  American  and  foreign  stock. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  "good"  and  "excellent" 
classes  (see  Graph  I)  was  gratifying  and  unexpected,  and, 
correspondingly,  the  small  numbers  in  the  "poor"  and  "fair" 
groups.  Several  deviations  from  the  strictly  "normal"  were 
not  reckoned  as  defects  as  they  had  not  brought  the  child 
into  an  under-par  condition.  They  were  always  referred 
for  proper  attention. 

When  weighing  and  measuring  is  done  under  such  condi- 
tions and  with  a  varying  personnel,  so  that  several  personal 
equations  enter  in,  the  deviations  are  obviously  too  great 
to  allow  of  very  valuable  deductions  being  made  in  fine 
points.  The  large  number  of  overweight  children  is  note- 
worthy, 1,333  or  30.6  per  cent.  A  large  majority  of  these 
were  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  If  the  "zone"  of 
normal  weight  for  the  early  months  had  been  used,  doubt- 
less the  "normal"  class  would  have  been  larger. 

The  large  proportion  of  breastfed  babies  (82.2  per  cent 
or  3.583  babies)  in  these  counties  was  a  surprise.  It  is 
probable  that  the  state  as  a  whole  would  hardly  make  so 
favorable  a  showing. 

As  to  the  other  health  habits,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, there  was  a  deplorable  amount  of  poor  regulation  of 
rest  and  sleep  hours  in  the  two  to  six  year  group,  and  poor 
feeding  habits.  Very  much  neglected  and  very  unclean  chil- 
dren were  the  exception.  Poor  mental  hygiene  was  almost 
universal.  There  was,  however,  a  sprinkling  of  well- 


Counties 

Population 

No.  of  Children  Examined: 

Under     i     yr. 

I    to    a    yrs. 

a    to    6    yrs. 

Over    6    yrs. 

Not   Classified 


Bedford 

3M77 

1,172=100  % 
138=  11.1% 
165=  14.1% 
634=  54-i% 

235=    20.1% 

o 


CHILDREN'    EXAMINED   BY   COUNTIES    AND    BY   AGES 


Somenet 

88,782 

2,139=100  % 
289=  13.5% 
254=  u.8% 

1,200=    56.5% 

386=   18.0% 

IO=         .0% 


Potter 
21,089 

490=100   % 

63=   12.9% 

67=   13.0% 

304:=  62.0% 

56=   11.4% 

o 


Tioga 

37,"8 

560=100  % 
81=  14.5% 
81=  14.5% 

299=  53-4% 
99=  17.7% 


Totals 
185,266 


567 

2,437 

779 

10 


Percentages 
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Counties 

No.  of  Children  Examined: 

Dental  Hygiene: 

Cleanings 

Children  without  cavities 

Children  with  cavities 

No.  cavities  found 

Average   cavities   per   child 

informed  and  ambitious  mothers  who  knew  of  some  of  the 
newer  methods  of  child  management  and  a  large  number 
of  helpful  pamphlets  were  given  to  mothers  who  manifested 
an  interest  and  intelligence  that  would  warrant  the  hope 
that  mental  hygiene  leaflets  would  be  read  and  under- 
stood. 

Neck  gland  findings  of  whatever  sort  were  all  grouped 
together  and  included  the  anterior  and  posterior  cervical 
chains,  submaxillary,  subtonsiller,  and  sublingual,  and  find- 
ings varied  from  the  slightly  palpable  to  distinct  and  em- 
phatic enlargements;  28.2  per  cent  or  1,230  children  had 
enlarged  glands.  In  observing  and  recording  tonsils,  nota- 
tion was  usually  made  as  to  size  and  whether  diseased  or 
not,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  division  of  value  in 
summarizing  results.  Every  variety  of  faulty  tonsil  was 
seen,  small  and  diseased,  large  and  either  diseased  or  not, 
ragged,  red,  cryptic,  etc.  In  33  per  cent  of  the  children, 
or  1,438,  the  defect  was  noted.  These  notations  were  vari- 
ously and  inexactly  applied  so  that  classification  was  prac- 
tically impossible.  It  may  be  well  to  reiterate  that  our 
work  was  primarily  to  discover  that  a  defect  existed  and 
not  necessarily  to  make  an  exact  diagnosis  which  would 
have  required  additional  time  on  the  part  of  the  physicians, 
and  while  scientifically  valuable  for  the  individual,  meant 
nothing  additional  in  the  way  of  service  to  the  child. 

All  four  counties  showed  a  surprising  number  of  en- 
larged thyroid  glands  (574),  and  the  number  of  such 
glands  found  in  infants  and  pre-school  children  is  sufficient 
to  call  attention  to  the  advisability  of  initiating  active  pre- 
vention measures  at  a  much  earlier  age,  in  Pennsylvania  at 
least,  than  had  been  previously  recognized. 

The   number   of   children   with   cardiac  defects   was   not 
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PERCENTAGE    OF   DENTAL    CARIES 


May  15,  1926 


Bedford 

Somerset 

Potter 

Tiaga 

Totals 

Percentage! 

1,172 

2.139 

490 

560 

4.36' 

596  =  100    % 

1,082  =  100    % 

256=100    % 

280=  too    % 

2,214 

IOO 

159=   26.7% 
437=   73-3% 

210=    19.4% 
872=  80.6% 

71=   27.7% 
185=   72.3% 

57=   20.3% 
223=   79.7% 

496 
1,717 

22.4 
77-5 

3.239 

6,711 

1,344 

1,582 

12,876 

7.41 

7-7 

7-3 

7-1 

7.6 

caries  does  not  occur  under  two  years.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  where  a  child  will  show  caries  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  dentition.  Comparing  the  average 
number  of  cavities  per  child  in  the  four  county  groups,  we 
find  in  the  American  county  of  Bedford  7.4  cavities  as 
against  Somerset's  7.7.  In  the  two  counties  with  mixed 
population,  we  have  7.3  and  7.1  respectively,  or  a  total 
average  for  the  number  of  cavities  per  mouth  in  the  1,717 
children  who  showed  caries,  of  7.6  per  child.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  percentage  of  foreign  children  with  cavities 
was  higher  than  of  the  American  children — in  Bedford,  73.3 
per  cent  as  against  80.6  per  cent  in  Somerset,  and  more- 
over that  the  caries  was  more  widespread  among  Somerset's 
foreign  children  as  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  7.7  cavities 
per  child,  as  against  the  average  of  7.4  cavities  in  Bedford 
the  American  stock  county. 

It  is  u?ual  to  find  in  school  children  that  the  children 
of  foreign  parents  have  better  teeth.  Our  findings  do  not 
appear  to  accord  with  this,  but  the  explanation  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  we  were  working  chiefly-  with  younger  chil- 
dren. Dr.  C.  J.  Hollister  of  the  State  Dental  Hygiene 
Division  says  that  while  our  percentage  of  children  without 
cavities  (22.4  per  cent)  seems  large,  this  same  group  will, 
quite  probably,  show  at  least  90  per  cent  with  caries  should 
we  be  able  to  reexamine  them  some  years  hence. 

The  small  number  of  vaccinations  recorded,  553  out  of 
a  total  of  4,361  children,  is  a  commentary  on  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  early  protection.  Evidently  there  is 
a  general  feeling  that  until  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  i.  e., 
when  school  entrance  is  imminent,  protection  from  small 
pox  is  not  desirable. 

The  number  of  children  protected  against  diphtheria  was 
(3  per  cent  or  137).    This  figure  includes  everything,      very  small,  326  out  of  a  total  of  3,790  over  one  year  of  age, 

from  serious  lesions  to  simple  tachycardia,  possibly  due  to      and  this  is  not  surprising  as  we  are  still  in  the  stage  when 

temporary  excitement  at  the  time  of  the  examination.     A 

large  proportion  of  the  cases  was  set  down   as   "juvenile 

arrhythmia." 

The  findings  of  the  dental  hygienists  furnish  some  of  our 

most  exact  data,  as  each  mouth  cleaned  was  charted,  show- 
ing the  number  of  cavities  found  and  their  precise  location. 

Of  the  2,214  mouths  cleaned,   496  were  without  cavities. 


education  of  the  public  is  only  slowly  taking  place.  Coun- 
ties where  anti-diphtheria  campaigns  have  been  carried  on 
have  shown  a  good  percentage  of  pre-school  children  who 
have  been  immunized. 

The  plan  for  the  follow-up  of  the  car  work  provides  that 
after  a  lapse  of  at  least  six  months,  the  children  who  had 
been  found  in  the  summer  examination  to  be  10  per  cent 


The  remaining  1,717  mouths  showed  an  aggregate  of  12,876  or  more  underweight,  or,  apart  from  weight  findings,  ex- 
cavities.  There  were  a  few  children  showing  such  ex- 
tensive caries  that  the  teeth  were  almost  gone  and  it  was, 
therefore,  impossible  to  enumerate  the  cavities.  Again, 
there  were  mouths  with  vestiges  of  teeth  where  the  total 
number  of  cavities  was  over  thirty. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  by  counties  shows  that  in  Bed- 
ford County,  with  American  children,  of  the  596  mouths 
cleaned,  437,  or  73.3  per  cent  had  cavities.  In  Somerset 
County,  with  a  large  percentage  of  foreign  children,  872, 
or  80.6  per  cent  had  cavities.  Potter  and  Tioga  Counties 
with  a  mixed  population  showed  respectively,  72.3  per  cent, 
and  79.7  per  cent  of  the  children  whose  teeth  were  cleaned 
had  cavities.  Children  under  two  years  of  age  were  seldom 
seen  by  the  dental  hygienists  for  two  reasons:  children  rarely 
sit  quietly  at  that  age  for  a  cleaning  and  for  the  most  part 


hibited  a  group  of  unfavorable  symptoms  placing  the  child 

in  a  distinctly  under-par 
class,  are  to  be  again 
weighed  and  symptoms 
observed.  If  no  improve- 
ment is  noted  and  there 
seems  evidence  that  rea- 
sonable attempts  are 
not  being  made  to 
better  the  child's  health, 
such  children  will  be 
eligible  for  listing  for 
sanatorium  or  camp  resi- 

SHOWING    CLASSIFICATION    OF    CHIL- 
DREN   BY   GENERAL    CONDITION  M.ARY    R.    NOBI.E.    M.    D. 
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Channels  of  Waste 


JULES  VERNE  once  wrote  a  story  which  he  called  the 
Mysterious  Island.    It  was  about  four  men  abandoned 
on  a  desolate  spot  spot  of  land  on  the  Pacific.   Unlike 
Robinson  Crusoe  they  had  no  wrecked  vessel  to  draw 
supplies  from;  they  landed  with  their  bare  hands.    But  there 
were   growing   things,    animals,    minerals — the   immemorial 
background  of  human  life.   And  in  the  brain  of  the  engineer 
who  led  the  party  there  was  science.   With  their  bare  hands 
they  set  to  work.    It  was  a  desperate  struggle — but  step  by 
step  they  forced  back  cold,  hunger  and  desolation,  and  in  the 
end   transformed  their  island  into  a  pleasant  home  which 
yielded  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  comforts.    To  meet  the 
demands  of   the   Mysterious   Island,   every  member  of  the 
balloon-wrecked  crew  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  On  each 
man's  labor  the  survival  of  the  group  depended. 

But  suppose  that  one  had  given  all  his  energy  to  making 
mud  pies ;  one  had  spent  his  days  in  sleeping  on  the  beach  ; 
one  built  a  house  on  the  plain  by  bringing  stones  from  the 
top  of  a  hill;  while  the  last,  in  his  haste  to  clear  a  field, 
burnt  all  the  timber  on  the  island.  Four  madmen!  Yes, 
mad  enough  when  seen  in  miniature.  But  in  our  great 
society,  these  are  precisely  the  things  which  untold  millions 
of  us  in  America  are  constantly  doing.  These  mad  acts 
typify  the  four  main  channels  of  economic  waste. 

The  mud  pie  maker  represents  the  man  power  which  goes 
into  the  production  of  needless  or  actively  harmful  things — 
the  production  of  "illth"  rather  than  wealth,  to  use  Ruskin's 
term.  The  sleeper  represents  the  man  power  which  on  any 
given  working  day  is  doing  nothing,  chiefly  by  virtue  of 
unemployment  and  so  not  wilfully  idle.  The  house  builder 
represents  the  excess  man  power  required  to  produce  an  equal 
volume  of  sound  goods  and  services  because  the  technical 
arts- — the  best  way  of  doing  the  job — are  not  made  use  of. 
In  this  category  falls  the  whole  case  for  scientific  manage- 
ment, regional  planning,  the  coordination  of  production  to 
requirements.  The  fire  builder  represents  the  waste  of 
natural  resources — a  channel  already  made  vivid  by  the 
researches  of  the  conservation  movement.  Let  us  consider 
each  in  somewhat  more  detail.  First,  wastes  in  consumption 
or  "illth." 

« "V/T  ANKIND, "  says  Bernard  Shaw,  "is  the  only 
1*  A  animal  which  esteems  itself  rich  according  to  the 
number  and  voracity  of  its  parasites."  The  output  of 
human  effort  is  generally  regarded  as  wealth ;  the  sheer  fact 
that  somebody  exerts  demand  enough  to  cause  its  creation, 
is  held  sufficient  to  establish  its  economic  worth.  But  Ruskin 
before  Shaw  thundered  against  the  perversions  of  wealth, 
and  J.  A.  Hobson  has  developed  a  whole  philosophy  of 
consumption.  Lately  Harap  has  brought  the  question  vividly 
before  American  consumers.  (The  Education  of  the  Con- 
sumer. Macmillan  1925.)  How  much  of  the  gross  total 
of  our  economic  output  is  wealth  in  the  sense  that  it  aids 
life  rather  than  death ;  health  rather  than  sickness ;  beauty 


rather  than  ugliness ;  knowledge  rather  than  superstition  ? 
For  the  deliberate  manufacture  of  death  we  have  military 
mechanisms  of  an  almost  sublime  destructiveness ;  for  the 
manufacture  of  sickness,  we  have  a  flourishing  patent 
medicine  industry  together  with  perhaps  the  gaudiest  con- 
glomeration of  thought-waving,  spine-pounding,  electric 
vibrating,  gland-shooting  quacks  which  the  sun  ever  shone 
on;  and  we  have,  it  is  alleged,  three  million  persons  made 
ill  annually  in  the  United  States  by  adulterated  food 
products.  For  the  manufacture  of  ugliness  we  have  un- 
paralleled resources — from  brown  derbies  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  For  the  manufacture  of  superstition  we  have 
phrenologists,  table  tippers,  swamis  in  bath  robes,  personality 
developers,  correspondence  schools,  "new"  psychologists, 
projectors  of  business  cycle  curves,  and  the  Fundamentalist 
movement — to  name  only  a  few. 

Thus  so  soon  as  we  try  to  mark  off  illth  from  wealth, 
the  sheer  economic  effort  which  flows  into  the  former  begins 
to  take  on  very  considerable  proportions.  No  two  observers 
will  ever  exactly  agree  on  the  kind  of  work  which  results 
in  illth.  This  channel  is  inevitably  and  ternally  disputa- 
tious. To  my  mind  a  certain  fraction,  in  some  cases  a  very 
large  fraction,  of  the  human  energy  devoted  to  the  following 
fields  is  wasted.  But  I  have  no  hope  that  the  reader  will 
agree  with  me  m  toto.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  do 
more  than  name  the  headings. 

The  narcotic  drug  traffic, 
The  patent  medicine  traffic, 

The  higher  reaches  of  the  alcohol  traffic  (say  above  wines 
and  beers), 

Crime  and  commercialized  vice, 

The  adulteration  of  goods, 

Quackery — medical,  religious,  financial, 

The  military  establishment, 

Commercial  speculation  and  gambling, 

Super-luxuries — and  their  cheap  imitations, 

Artificially  stimulated  fashions, 

Commercialized  recreation, 

The  overhead  services  and  professions,  law,  accountancy,  etc. 

THEN,  there  are  the  wastes  of  idleness.  In  an  in- 
tegrated industrial  society  the  most  obvious  justice 
seems  to  require,  from  the  able  bodied  at  least,  some  useful 
effort  in  return  for  useful  things  received.  Any  exact 
measurement  of  this  exchange  as  between  individuals  can 
only  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  but  the  fact  that  some 
quid  pro  quo  should  be  rendered,  obstinately  persists.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  how  far  this  conviction  is 
responsible  for  that  beautiful  edifice  of  logic  which  ra- 
tionalizes the  services  of  private  capital  to  the  community. 
What  mortifications,  what  denials,  what  stranglings  of 
hedonism.  .  .  .  To  be  idle  without  rhyme  or  reason,  to  take 
and  not  to  give,  has  in  all  societies,  everywhere,  been  a 
mark  of  waste,  and  has  called  forth  unheard  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  learned  logicians  to  support  resplendent  idlers 
in  the  face  of  the  popular  conviction.  Strangely  enough, 
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however,  in  our  going  economic  mechanism  the  deliberate 
idler  constitutes  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  man 
power  which  on  any  given  working  day  is  doing  nothing. 
The  great  majority  are  idle  against  their  will  and  inclina- 
tion, as  a  list  of  the  chief  classes  makes  clear: 

Unemployment — seasonal, 

Unemployment — cyclical, 

Unemployment — intermittent, 

Unemployment — turnover  factor, 

Unemployment — residual, 

Strikes  and  lockouts, 

Idleness  due  to  preventable  accidents, 

Idleness  due  to  preventable  sickness, 

Shop  absenteeism, 

The  idle  rich, 

The  gentlemen  of  the  road. 

Only  the  last  three  can  be  classed  as  voluntarily  idle. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  wastes  in  the  technique  of 
production  and  distribution,  we  ask,  first,  what  is 
the  excess  man  power  required  to  make  and  to  move  the 
nation's  quota  of  sound  goods  and  services  because  the 
technical  arts — to  say  nothing  of  plain  common  sense — are 
not  made  use  of?  Ever  since  Frederick  W.  Taylor  laid 
down  the  principles  of  scientific  management,  this  question 
has  been  gathering  headway.  The  work  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Hoover  has  recently  brought  the  whole  problem  into  sharp 
focus.  The  principal  sub-channels  under  this  third  main 
heading  of  waste  appear  to  be : 

Inadequate  knowledge  of  consumptive  requirements,  resulting 
in  seasonal  and  cyclical  "peak  loads." 

Excess  plant  capacity,  overloaded  inventories,  restriction  of 
output,  dumping. 

Standardization  failures. 

Lack  of  material  control,  lack  of  cost  systems,  research 
facilities. 

Failure  to  utilize  machinery  instead  of  "cheap"  labor. 

Tariff  and  trade  barriers. 

Neglect  of  regional  and  community  planning,  city  congestion. 

The  "profitable  obstruction"  of  technical  knowledge. 

Too  many  middlemen  and  retail  stores. 

City  distribution  methods — particularly  of  milk. 

Cross  hauling,  and  neglect  of  waterways  for  bulky  freight. 

Too  much  high  pressure  salesmanship,  advertising,  install- 
ment selling. 

This  last  category  is  highly  disputatious,  but  even  bankers 
are  beginning  to  wonder  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  sales 
forcing  through  purchases  on  the  installment  plan.  Mean- 
while, the  president  of  the  largest  milk  company  in  Mil- 
waukee reports,  that  during  1924,  he  took  28,000  customers 
away  from  his  competitors  by  high  pressure  advertising,  but 
his  competitors,  using  the  same  method,  took  25,000 
customers  away  from  him.  The  net  gain  to  his  company 
was  3,000  customers,  while  the  cost  of  milk  was  burdened 
with  53,000  useless  sales.  There  was  no  increase  in  milk 
consumption  by  the  community  at  all. 

THE  waste  of  natural  resources  is  the  channel  which 
is  by  far  the  most  completely  mapped  of  them  all. 
The  melancholy  researches  of  the  conservationists  into  coal, 
oil,  lumber,  soils,  fisheries,  minerals,  natural  gas — are  duly 
accredited  and  widely  acknowledged,  but  pioneering  psy- 
chology is  still  too  close  to  us  in  America,  to  permit  of 
anything  much  more  tangible  than  acknowledgment.  What 
in  truth  has  posterity  done  for  us?  Failure  to  develop 


water  power,  and  thus  save  coal,  oil  and  transportation, 
also  would  come  under  this  head. 

There  are  doubtless  other  channels,  but  these  four  seem 
to  comprise  the  major  sources  of  economic  loss  and  leakage. 
They  are  susceptible  in  part  at  least,  to  quantitative 
measurement.  They  can  be  evaluated  in  money,  but  as 
money  is  only  a  symbol — and  sometimes  a  very  erratic  one 
— for  the  physical  factors  which  underlie  it,  I  for  one 
would  prefer  to  measure  the  wastes  of  illth,  of  idleness,  of 
technical  method  in  terms  of  man  power,  and  the  wastes  of 
natural  resources  in  terms  of  tonnage  or  volume  of  horse- 
power. 

We  speak  of  the  waste  of  life,  of  square  pegs  in  round 
holes,  of  first-rate  men  and  women  submerged  by  a  third- 
rate  environment,  of  affiections  foundered,  of  child  life  be- 
trayed, of  racial  hatreds  and  class  frictions  and  the  unending 
warfare  of  the  sexes.  Waste?  Yes,  much  of  it  undoubtedly 
is.  But  so  bound  up  with  individual  psychology  is  most  of 
it,  that  while  its  indirect  effect  on  economic  life  is  probably 
very  great,  it  is  not  primarily  economic  waste,  and  therefore 
perhaps  too  oblique  and  too  baffling  to  come  within  this 
purview.  But  one  can  say  this.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
only  reason  -for  bothering  about  economic  waste  at  all  is  in 
the  hope  that  its  abatement  may  so  raise  the  standard  of 
life  and  comfort  that  we  may  win  at  least  some  surcease 
from  these  more  subtle  personal  miseries  and  frictions. 

WITH  these  four  main  channels  of  economic  loss  and 
leakage  in  mind,  suppose  we  take  an  airship  and  cruise 
leisurely  over  the  United  States.  Suppose  we  forget  money 
and  credit  for  the  moment,  and  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
physical  factors  of  geographical  setting — the  industrial 
plants,  railways,  roads,  water  systems,  power  lines,  stores 
and  office  buildings  built  thereon,  and  the  behavior  of  some 
no  millions  of  people  in  respect  to  these  things.  Of  the 
no  millions,  some  40  million  adults  are  more  or  less  gain- 
fully employed,  another  2O  million  women  are  hard  at 
work  in  their  homes,  while  the  balance  constitute  dependents 
— children,  old  people,  defectives. 

Granting  that  the  purpose  of  economic  activity  is  to 
supply  needful  goods  ("needful"  being  a  broader  term  than 
"useful"  in  that  it  comprises  the  satisfaction  of  non- 
utilitarian  wants),  granting  the  present  state  of  the  tech- 
nical arts,  and  granting  the  desirability  of  securing  a 
maximum  of  goods  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  how  far  does 
the  organization  of  the  plant  below  us  and  the  economic 
behavior  of  the  swarming  millions  fulfill  these  postulates? 

At  this  point  we  crash  headlong  into  the  distinction  be- 
tween waste  as  pure  theory,  and  waste  as  a  problem  offering 
practicable  solutions.  With  the  reader's  permission  I  should 
like  to  speculate  on  both  aspects. 

The  pure  theory  of  waste  would  require  that  we  take 
such  a  document  as  J.  Russell  Smith's  North  America, 
which  sets  forth  the  type  of  crops,  forests,  manufactures 
and  what  not,  best  suited  to  each  geographical  region.  He 
knows  nothing  of  political  boundaries  but  only  considers  the 
optimum  conditions  for  the  animal  man  in  his  immemorial 
background  of  climate,  land,  forest  and  water.  It  would 
not  be  an  inconceivable  task  to  locate  on  paper  1 10  millions 
of  people  in  those  areas  and  regions  which  Professor  Smith 
finds  most  favorable  to  fruitful  economic  development  and 
to  human  health  and  energy;  and  to  set  them  to  work — 
first  on  capital  outlays,  and  then  on  the  completed  plant — 
which  would  produce  a  maximum  of  economic  goods  with 
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A  Bevy  of  New  Pamphlets 

WOMEN  IN  OKLAHOMA  INDUSTRIES.  U.  S.  Deft,  of  Labor. 
Bulletin  of  the  Woman's  Bureau,  No.  48.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington. 

In  this  study  of  the  hours,  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  4,135  women,  a  54-hour  week  was  found  to  be 
the  rule  in  Oklahoma,  with  a  median  weekly  wage  for 
white  women  of  $13,  and  $8.20  for  Negroes. 

LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  THE  LACE  AND  LACE-CURTAIN 
INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  U.  S.,  by  Gladys  Louise  Palmer.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  No.  399.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington. 

A  study  of  an  industry  so  highly  specialized  that  it  has 
retained  much  of  the  proud  skill  and  loyalty  to  tradition 
of  the  pre-machine  age. 

WOMEN  IN  CLERICAL  AND  SECRETARIAL  WORK.  Woman's 
Occupational  Bureau,  216  Meyers  Arcade,  Minneapolis.  Price 
25  cents. 

This  survey,  "the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  on  women's 
work,"  represents  a  fine  piece  of  cooperation  between  the 
Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  a  group  of  civic,  business  and  trade  organizations. 

THE  WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY  TO  TRADE  UNIONS  AND 
WORKERS'  EDUCATION,  by  Theresa  Wolfson.  Workers  Edu- 
cation Pamphlet  Series,  No.  8.  Workers  Education  Bureau  of 
America.  476  W.  24  St.,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

A  well  presented  plan  for  making  the  women's  auxiliaries 
of  the  trade  unions  more  vital  in  the  lives  of  the  members 
and  in  the  American  labor  movement  than  the  fraternal 
and  social  organizations  they  have  largely  become. 

INDUSTRIAL-ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Bulletin  No.  16,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
Inc.,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  Price  $1.00. 

A  suggestive  appraisal  of  American  industry,  trade,  labor 
and  employment  in  1925. 

Requests  for  these  pamphlets  should  be  addressed  to  the  organisations 
named.  Except  where  the  price  is  named  all  are  for  free  distribution. 


a  minimum  of  effort  and  cross  hauling  and  friction. 
Granting  the  necessary  tolerances,  such  a  plan  for  America 
is  conceivable.  Its  outlines  are  capable  of  constituting  a 
standard  by  which  actual  conditions  as  we  see  them  from 
our  airship  can  be  compared,  the  margin  between  the  two 
constituting  the  factor  of  waste.  .  .  .  Pure  waste,  of  course 
without  considering  the  practical  problems  of  the  capital 
transition,  the  population  shift,  or  the  psychology  of  social 
control. 

Such  a  conception  is  akin  to  the  theoretical  thermal  energy 
of  a  ton  of  coal.  The  energy  is  undoubtedly  there,  but  no 
engine  has  yet  been  invented,  or  ever  will  be,  which  will 
reclaim  the  full  too  per  cent.  Meanwhile  it  presents  a 
permanent  target  to  shoot  at,  a  perpetual  stimulation  to  in- 
ventors. Similarly  this  vision  of  a  great  land  ordering  and 
controlling  its  economic  life  on  the  principle  of  maximum 
output  with  minimum  effort  constitutes  a  useful  stimulation 
to  the  statesmen  and  the  engineers  of  the  future. 

With  such  a  bench  mark,  we  may  look  over  the  side  of 
our  airplane  and  note  an  appalling  margin  of  waste. 
Waiving  the  question  of  illth,  we  see,  on  any  given  working 
day,  seven  or  eight  million  adults  doing  precisely  nothing. 
Probably  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  man  power,  on  the 
average,  is  always  idle,  rendering  no  service  for  what  it 
receives.  Yet  with  the  business  cycle  controlled,  seasonal 
operations  and  turnover  losses  modified,  safety  measures 
and  preventive  medicine  installed,  and  social  pressure 
exerted  on  the  wilfully  idle,  a  large  fraction  of  this  loss  is 
conceivably  preventable. 

In  the  channel  of  technical  method,  the  great  outstanding 
wastes  are  found  first  in  the  uneconomic  location  of  popu- 


lation and  industry,  and  secondly  in  the  failure  to  base 
schedules  of  production  upon  knowledge  of  consumptive 
requirements.  The  industries  of  New  England  grew  be- 
cause settlers  chanced  to  land  there  first,  and  because  there 
was  power  for  small  water  wheels.  The  waterpowers  have 
long  ceased  to  be  a  factor,  and  the  coal,  the  iron,  the  cotton, 
the  wool,  the  hides  which  New  England  needs  for  her 
mills  have  to  be  hauled  enormous  distances  from  their  points 
of  origin  and  rehauled  to  far  marketing  points.  New 
England,  without  coal  or  iron,  in  the  corner  of  the  map, 
is  not  a  logical  industrial  community.  Its  natural  environ- 
ment calls  for  fisheries,  forest  culture,  specialized  farming 
and  a  summer  recreational  center  by  virtue  of  its  lovely 
hills  and  coasts.  (I  speak  as  the  tenth  generation  of  a  New 
England  family.)  And  so  in  region  after  region,  the  country 
over,  maximum  output  with  minimum  energy — particularly 
transportation  energy — is  seriously  impeded  by  chance,  by 
habit,  by  law,  or  just  by  plain  stupidity.  Consider  what 
the  single  item  of  the  stifling  of  our  waterways  by  railroads 
bent  on  profitable  traffic  has  cost  us  in  excess  man  power 
per  ton  moved. 

Meanwhile  budget  failures — the  lack  of  balancing  na- 
tional production  against  national  requirements,  have  cost 
us  a  grotesque  overbuilding  of  nearly  the  whole  of  our  in- 
dustrial plant.  We  wear  out  977,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day. 
Shoe  factories  are  equipped  to  turn  out  1,750,000  pairs. 
We  have  three  times  as  many  lumber  mills  as  are  needed 
to  cut  our  annual  supply.  The  steel  industry  is  about  70 
per  cent  over-equipped ;  sugar  refineries  nearly  100  per  cent. 
In  industry  after  industry,  excess  capacity — from  the  stand- 
point of  a  balanced  load — runs  better  than  100  per  cent. 

In  the  channel  of  natural  resources,  one  needs  only  to 
recapitulate  the  findings  of  the  conservation  movement — a 
ton  of  coal  wasted  for  every  ton  dug,  three  barrels  of  oil 
lost  for  every  one  reclaimed,  a  forest  supply  shrinking  four 
times  faster  than  it  is  growing — and  a  Sunday  newspaper 
using  up  14  acres  of  spruce  trees. 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  a  planned  continent,  a  com- 
petent engineering  survey  would  show  a  waste  of  man 
power  and  of  materials  which  might  serve  to  treble, 
quadruple  the  output  of  sound  goods  and  services,  if  it 
would  be  abated  in  total,  and  that  with  a  far  smaller 
relative  exhaustion  of  natural  resources.  But  it  cannot  be 
abated  in  total,  any  more  than  we  can  get  100  per  cent  of 
the  thermal  energy  out  of  coal.  What  then  are  the  prac- 
ticable limits  of  its  abatement?  Here  we  leave  our  dizzy 
bench  mark  of  pure  theory  and  drop  down  to  the  more 
seemly  levels  governed  by  the  deplorable  incapacity  of  man- 
kind in  the  mass  to  control  its  environment  or  adequately 
to  utilize  the  inventions  it  has  made.  A  continental  economy 
presents  difficulties  unknown  to  four  men  on  a  desert  island. 
Let  us  take  a  cautious  bank  president's  view  as  the  lower 
limits  of  practicability.  Let  us  put  him  in  the  observer's 
seat  and  ask  him  to  assess  the  channels  of  waste  which  we 
have  outlined.  We  show  him  illth.  Here  are  groups  of 
people  making  deleterious  patent  medicines,  adulterated 
foodstuffs,  shoddy  clothing,  jerry-built  houses,  stimulating 
fashions  and  seasonal  fluctuations,  peddling  opium,  fabri- 
cating war  material,  editing  tabloid  shockers,  selling  blue 
sky  stocks,  booming  swamp  lands  in  Florida;  here  is  the 
hard  working  man  and  woman  power  of  crime  and  prosti- 
tution. How  much,  Mr.  President,  is  waste?  How  much 
can  we  hope  to  prevent? 
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We  show  him  the  idle:  Can  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
check  the  ravages  of  the  business  cycle?  Can  more  brains 
in  personnel  management  reduce  hiring  and  firing  losses? 
Can  safety  devices  reduce  industrial  accidents ;  can  occu- 
pational diseases  be  abated? 

We  call  his  attention  to  technical  method:  Is  there  any 
future  to  scientific  management;  do  the  findings  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  and  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Standards  Committee,  promise  anything  of 
practical  value?  Do  we  really  need  one  retail  store  for 
every  twenty-six  families  in  the  country?  And  is  the  present 
rate  of  exploitation  in  coal,  oil,  lumber,  soils,  inevitable 
and  necessary  r 

As  item  after  item  crosses  his  vision,  one  suspects  that 
even  the  most  cautious  of  bank  presidents — granting  he  had 
any  imagination  at  all — will  agree  to  quite  a  respectable 
margin  of  waste,  and  admit  that  a  certain  fraction  of  it  is 
preventable. 

Between  his  estimate  as  a  minimum,  and  the  upper  limit 
of  pure  theory  as  a  maximum,  the  truth  of  the  matter  must 
lie.  The  engineering  type  of  mind  will  tend  to  the  higher 
registers,  the  hard  boiled  business  man  to  the  lower.  Any 
accurate  quantitative  assessment  lies  forever  beyond  calcu- 
lation— if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  every  advance  in 
the  technical  arts,  every  new  method  of  by-product  con- 
version, every  tapping  of  new  sources  of  power,  shifts  the 
basis  of  assessment. 

I  HAVE  made  elsewhere  a  quantitative  summary  of 
waste,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  has  been  called 
by  Tavvney  and  others  a  functional  industrial  control, — a 
standpoint  which  lies  rather  beyond  the  bank  president, 
but  decidedly  within  the  engineering  maximum.  By  building 
up  estimates  class  by  class,  a  total'  waste  of  about  half  the 
man  power  of  America  was  arrived  at,  but  I  have  no  illu- 
sions that  this  is  more  than  a  crude  guess.  Its  only  virtue 
lies  in  the  sidelights  it  throws  upon  the  individual  items — 
the  quantitative  extent  of  unemployment,  excess  plant 
capacity,  distribution  overhead,  the  man  power  of  adver- 
tising, the  potential  savings  of  standardization,  the  burden 
of  the  military  establishment,  the  extent  of  the  drug  traffic, 
and  what  not.  That  a  wiser  industrial  control  holds  out  the 
possibility  of  doubling  the  standard  of  living — and  that 
within  the  calculable  future — does  not  seem  sheer  dreaming 
as  the  facts  pass  item  by  item  under  review;  although  in 
another  mood  one  may  question  if  there  is  the  latent  power 
in  mankind  even  partially  to  direct  its  economic  destiny. 
Before  the  frankenstein  of  the  machine  which  has  grown 
with  hardly  more  purpose  than  grows  a  jungle  thicket,  one 
often  stands  in  dismay. 

Yet  functionalism  has  practical  aspects.  Free  competi- 
tion— welfare  achieved  by  unlimited  scope  for  private  gain 
— has  never  been  more  than  a  pious  rationalization  of  con- 
trary and  prickly  facts,  of  which  no  better  illustration  can 
be  given  than  Hamilton's  analysis  of  bituminous  coal  (The 
Case  of  Bituminous  Coal.  Walton  Hamilton).  The  exi- 
gencies of  human  life,  of  safety,  sanitation,  psychological 
limits  of  endurance — a  thousand  things — have  forced  here 
and  there  a  control  based  deliberately  on  function,  to  super- 
sede the  anarchy  of  unadulterated  profit  seeking — of  which 
no  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  the  work  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  We  see  the 
same  force  at  work  in  the  growth  of  the  trade  associations 
witli  their  attempts  to  standardize  quality,  to  calculate 


consumptive  requirements;  in  the  growth  of  trade  unions, 
and  particularly  in  the  dawning  realization  of  labor  that 
productivity  must  be  correlated  to  standards  of  living.  We 
see  it  in  government  programs  of  afforestation,  reclamation 
and  waterway  development.  The  giant  power  project  is 
functionalism  incarnate.  We  see  it  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  It  is  implicit  in  the  whole  engineering  approach  to 
waste  elimination.  Mr.  Hoover  before  the  First  Distribu- 
tion Conference  said :  "I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  in  speak- 
ing of  waste  I  do  not  mean  wilful  waste,  but  economic  waste 
which  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  competitive  system. 
I  do  not  mean  the  waste  which  any  single  individual  can 
correct  of  his  own  initiative,  but  waste  that  can  only  find 
remedy  in  collective  action." 

Functionalism  might  be  defined  as  an  economic  system 
which  has  grown  self-conscious,  which  has  come  out  of  the 
stage  of  astrology,  panic,  blind  luck  and  totem  worship 
into  the  stage  of  forward  planning.  That  the  technique 
does  not  transcend  human  administrative  capacity  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  war,  when  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  of  the  allies  fiung  a  functional  control 
around  the  products  of  half  the  world.  Whether  it  can 
operate  on  the  grand  scale  with  only  the  pedestrian  in- 
centives of  ordinary  peace  times  is  still  an  open  question — 
though  the  Incas  did  it  once,  and  Denmark  is  close  to 
achieving  it  today.  It  stands  as  a  perpetual  challenge  to 
the  statesman,  the  engineer,  the  labor  leader,  the  social 
scientist.  With  its  coming — and  it  is  futile  to  speculate 
whether  the  ultimate  control  will  lodge  in  government,  in 
private  monopoly,  in  trade  association,  in  industrial  union, 
in  cooperative  association — we  shall  end  poverty,  squalor, 
and  degraded  standards  of  existence,  and  begin  to  live  our 
industrial  lives  with  something  of  the  sanity  which  marked 
the  real  behavior  of  the  castaways  on  the  Mysterious  Island. 

STUART  CHASE 

The  Chair  She  Sits  In 

NELLIE  boxes  "fancy  towel  sets — a  lovely  gift  for  the 
bride."  Sadie  winds  radio  coils.  Dot  stitches  linings. 
The  New  York  Labor  Law  requires  that  their  employers 
must  furnish  seats  for  them.  The  Bureau  of  Women  in 
Industry  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor  is  con- 
cerned with  the  kind  of  seats  provided.  For  the  health  and 
well-being  of  Nellie,  Sadie  and  Dot  and  thousands  like 
them  in  factories  and  stores  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
dependent  on  how  they  sit  during  their  hours  of  work. 

The  first  comprehensive  study  of  industrial  seating  in 
New  York  was  made  by  the  Bureau  in  1921.  Several  years 
ago  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  made  a  study  of 


Drawings  by  Esther  Andrews 


Why   a  deep  seat 
it  "wrong 


Wasting   Energy 


A  back  and  foot 
rest  mould  help 
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Drawings    by    Esther    Andrews 
The  short  girl  needs  a  seat 
that  can  be  raised 


posture  and  seating  in  the 
needle  trades  (see  The  Survey, 
Aug.  15,  1923,  P-  538).  Now 
the  Bureau  of  Women  in  In- 
dustry has  published  a  little 
handbook,  primarily  intended 
for  the  use  of  employers  and 
their  shop  foremen,  applying 
to  all  women  workers  cover- 
ed by  the  state  labor  law.  It 
first  makes  plain  that  the 
employer  who  provides  seats  for 
all  "female  employes"  as  the 
law  requires  has  not  done  his 

whole  job  unless  he  gives  some  attention  to  the  relative  size 
of  girls,  seats  and  workbenches.  Wrong  posture  means 
fatigue  poison.  Fatigue  poison  means  unhealthy,  restless, 
dissatisfied  workers,  slowed-up  production  and  high  labor 
turnover.  Tall  girls  on  low  chairs,  short  girls  on  high 

stools,  girls  twisting 
and  squirming  on  seats 
that  are  too  wide  or 
too  narrow  or  too  flat 
or  too  deep,  curling 
their  feet  about  chair 
rungs  because  they 
do  not  touch  the  floor 
or  because  their  knees 
bump  their  work  ta- 
bles cannot  be  efficient 
workers.  To  sit  all 
day  without  change  of 
position  is  tiring  and 
unwholesome.  Chair 
backs  that  are  too  low 
or  too  high  or  too 
straight  or  too  curved 
mean  aching  muscles 
and  crooked  spines.  On 


The  sitting-standing  principle  in  action 


the  other  hand,  there  are 
seats  suited  to  different 
kinds  of  industrial  and 
mercantile  work  which 
make  correct  posture 
automatic.  The  hand- 
book illustrates  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such 
seats  can  be  selected. 
The  matter  is  sum- 
marized in  the  recom- 
mendations: 

First:  That  work  con- 
ditions should  be  such 
that  correct  posture  is 
possible. 

a.  By  providing  a  physi- 
ologically good  chair. 

b.  By  insuring  the  prop- 
er relationship  of  the 
worker  to  her  work. 

Second:  That  posture 
must  be  varied. 

Continuous   sitting   and  The  back  rest  helps  to  hold  the  spin' 
continuous     standing     are  erect  by  relieving  the  strain 


both  harmful.  Ideally,  conditions  should  allow  the  worker  to 
vary  her  position  at  will,  because  of  the  rest  and  enormous 
saving  of  energy  that  comes  from  change  of  positions  during 
working  hours. 

Dr.  Adalaide  Ross  Smith,  medical  investigator  for  the 
Bureau  who  wrote  the  handbook  on  the  basis  of  her  own 
study,  has  made  a  collection  of  recommended  seats  for 
various  working  conditions.  They  are  to  form  a  part  of 
the  department's  permanent  safety  exhibit. 


FARMERS  of  the  United  States  are  now  managing  more  than  " 
12,000  active  cooperative  organizations  through  which  they  are 
selling  farm  products,  buying  farm  supplies,  operating  cream- 
eries, cheese  factories,  canning  plants,  grain  elevators,  stock- 
yards, warehouses,  or  rendering  some  one  or  more  of  the  essen- 
tial services  connected  with  agricultural  production  according 
to  a  recent  Department  of  Agriculture  survey.  These  figures 
do  not  include  farmers'  cooperative  banks,  credit  associations 
nor  insurance  companies.  The  number  of  such  enterprises  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1915,  when  the  first  nation-wide  sur- 
vey of  cooperative  associations  was  made  by  the  department. 
More  than  70  per  cent  of  these  organizations  are  in  the  North 
Central  States,  particularly  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin, 
which  have  a  large  Scandinavian  population,  accustomed  to 
cooperative  enterprises  before  coming  to  this  country.  While 
clamoring  for  tariff  reduction,  federal  farm  credit  and  other 
governmental  measures  of  relief,  the  farmer  has  evidently 
taken  a  leaf  from  labor's  experience,  and  is  beginning  actively 
to  protect  his  interest  through  organization  and  cooperation. 

REAPER-THRESHER  NO.  7,  the  largest  yet  invented,  re- 
cently put  on  the  market  by  the  Massey  Harris  Co.,  will  pass 
over  a  field  of  grauij  cut  it,  thresh  it,  and  shoot  the  harvest 
into  a  grain  tank,  ready  to  be  hauled  to  elevator  or  freight  car, 
doing  in  one  operation  the  work  of  a  self  binder  and  a  thresh- 
ing rig,  and  eliminating  shockers,  threshing  crew  and  risk  of 
spoilage  by  rain  "in  the  shock."  According  to  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh  of  the  Peoples'  Reconstruction  League,  "some  of  these 
machines  have  been  operating  in  the  West  and  4,000  nearly 
as  large  were  used  in  Kansas  last  year.  The  J.  I.  Case  and 
International  Harvester  companies  are  going  in  for  such  ma- 
chines quite  largely,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  much  more 
generally  used  as  factory  farming  proceeds  and  the  bankers 
take  over  the  farms  because  the  farmers  can't  pay  interest  on 
the  mortgages  or  liquidate  them.  One  result  of  these  machines 
to  date  has  been  to  reduce  cost  of  harvesting  and  threshing 
wheat  from  25  or  30  cents  a  bushel  down  to  10  cents  a  bushel, 
and  the  Case  people  are  experimenting  on  a  machine  which 
with  slight  changes  would  cut  kaffir  corn,  clover  and  Soy  beans." 
C.  D.  Kinsman,  engineer,  and  an  economist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  to  spend  three  or  four  months  in  the  field 
this  summer,  investigating  the  results  of  the  introduction  of 
reaper-threshers,  and  will  make  a  preliminary  report  in  the  fall. 

IS  THE  ICEMAN  to  follow  the  cooper  and  the  blacksmith 
and  the  harness  maker,  whose  trades  have  been  so  nearly  swept 
away  by  the  changes  made  by  science  and  invention  in  every  day 
life?  According  to  a  special  committee  which  reported  at  a 
recent  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Ice  Indus- 
tries, electric  refrigerators  already  installed  are  costing  the 
icemen  of  the  United  States  $10,000,000  a  year  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  installation  they  will  be  costing  icemen  not  less 
than  $70,000,000  in  1930.  It  is  estimated  that  in  homes  and 
stores  approximately  200,000  iceless  refrigerators  are  already 
in  use.  About  14,000,000  American  homes  are  now  equipped 
for  electric  service  and  each  of  these  is  a  potential  user  of  an 
electric  refrigerator.  The  convention  report  adds  that  several 
leading  ice  manufacturing  companies  contemplate  undertaking 
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the  sale  of  electric  refrigerators  as  a  measure  of  self-pro- 
tection. 

THE  HARD  WON  gains  of  deep  sea  sailors  in  securing 
decent  working  conditions  and  safeguarding  their  rights  to 
liberty  of  contract  as  embodied  in  the  Seamen'sAct  of  1915  have 
been  attacked  in  numerous  court  actions.  The  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  O'Hara  and  Tjerland  vs.  Luckenback 
Steamship  Company,  reversing  two  lower  federal  courts,  safe- 
guards the  provision  of  Section  2  which  provides  for  at  least 
two  watches  for  sailors  (the  men  on  deck)  at  sea  and  three 
watches  for  firemen,  oilers  and  watertenders.  The  lower 
courts  ruled  that  a  seaman  was  guilty  of  desertion  if  he  left  a 
vessel  that  did  not  observe  the  law,  requiring  men  both  above 
and  below  decks  to  be  on  duty,  frequently  performing  arduous 
labor,  for  inhumanly  long  hours.  The  case  of  these  two  sea- 
men who  quit  the  service  of  the  company  and  claimed  their 
earned  wages  on  the  ground  of  violation  of  Section  2,  was 
carried  through  its  long  drawn  out  fight  by  the  aid  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

THE  EXTENT  to  which  "the  burden  of  family  support  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  women  who  work  for  wages"  was  the 
subject  of  a  study  made  during  the  last  session  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  in  Industry  under  the 
direction  of  Amy  Hewes,  professor  of  economics  at 
Mount  Holyoke.  A  report  of  the  study  has  just  been  issued 


as  a  bulletin  of  the  Woman's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Labor.  Of  the  101  women  students  from 
mills  and  factories  throughout  the  country  at  the  school,  nearly 
one-fifth  were  the  sole  support  of  other  persons.  A 
majority  of  the  women  with  total  dependents  were  25  years 
of  age  or  older,  but  two  of  those  under  25  were  the  sole  sup- 
porters of  two  other  persons,  while  another  girl  in  the  20-30 
age  group  supported  three  persons  besides  herself.  More  than 
two-fifths  contributed  to  the  family  income  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  their  own  maintenance.  This  had  to  be  met  from 
earnings  which  were  frequently  interrupted  by  unemployment 
periods.  Since  the  Bryn  Mawr  summer  school  students  did 
not  include  many  representatives  from  the  most  exploited  in- 
dustries and  since  they  were  so  situated  that,  with  scholarships 
to  cover  their  maintenance,  they  could  spare  two  months  with- 
out wages  for  study,  "it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  share 
in  family  support  of  women  workers  in  general  is  an  even 
heavier  burden  than  that  carried  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  group." 
The  study  also  emphasized  "a  characteristic  which  is  probably 
more  common  in  the  dependents  of  women  than  in  those  of 
men.  Whereas  those  dependent  upon  the  latter  are  usually 
their  children,  who  will  one  day  be  self-supporting  or  even 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  parents,  the  dependents  of 
women  are  more  frequently  older  parents  who  will  never  be 
self-supporting  again,  who  become  increasingly  dependent, 
and  who  naturally  fall  to  the  care  of  the  unmarried  daughters." 


A  Big  Future 


KATTEL'S  mind  covered  great  stretches  as  hour  after 
hour  her  hands  rolled  innumerable  stogies.  She 
pondered  the  family  traditions,  how,  when  the  old  duke 
had  come  through  the  village  in  Austria  where  her  grand- 
parents had  kept  a  toll  bridge,  he  had  openly  admired  her 
mother's  older  sister,  whom  she  was  said  to  resemble  closely. 
This  had  happened  a  long  time  ago,  when  Aunt  Theresa 
was  fifteen,  just  as  Kattel  is  now.  Then  there  had  been  her 
father's  younger  brother  who  had  been  so  clever  and  smart 
in  school  that  the  priest  had  pointed  him  out  to  the  bishop 
on  confirmation  day,  and  soon  afterwards  he  had  gone  away 
to  a  seminary  and  had  himself  become  a  priest.  Everyone 
said  that  he  would  have  become  a  great  man  in  the  Church, 
had  he  not  died  so  young. 

Kattel's  father  and  mother,  now  pretty  well  fagged  by 
life,  often  told  the  children  about  the  merry-makings  of 
their  youth.  It  seemed  that  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins 
and  neighbors  were  always  having  adventures  which,  when 
described,  appeared  really  to  have  very  little  to  them,  but 
which  for  some  reason,  lingered  in  their  minds  as  sweet  and 
wholly  satisfying. 

What  had  it  been  like  in  the  village  in  which  they  grew  up, 
Kattel  wondered.  She  knew  that  there  were  mountains 
somewhere  near  and  a  great  dark  wald  that  swept  down 
from  the  mountains  and  came  right  to  the  edge  of  the  red 
and  white  village.  She  also  knew  that  the  postillion  who 
brought  the  mail  each  day  used  to  play  a  cornet  as  he  rode 
along  and  the  memory  of  those  limpid  tones  on  the  clear 
air  would  bring  tears  even  now  to  the  eyes  of  the  father 
and  mother. 

As  these  pictures  passed  through  her  mind,  she  was  com- 
pletely unconscious  of  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  work 
room.  She  no  longer  felt  the  sting  of  the  tobacco  in  her 
eyes  and  throat.  She  forgot  the  dirty  benches;  she  did  not 
hear  the  meaningless  talk  that  went  on  among  the  twenty- 
nine  other  hands  who  shared  the  small  work  room  with  her. 
Her  eyes  no  longer  saw  the  injunction  on  the  huge  sign  that 


hung   above   the   bench,    MAKE  A   PERFECT   WHITE 
CROW. 

Often  Kattel  wondered  what  she  would  be  doing  all  of 
her  life.  Perhaps  the  family  might  move  to  a  village  in 
America  like  the  one  on  the  edge  of  the  great  forest.  Per- 
haps they  might  go  to  a  place  in  the  new  world  which  would 
be  like  Vienna  where  her  father  had  gone  as  a  young  man, 
or  like  Prague  where  he  and  her  mother  had  spent  a  few 
years.  And  perhaps  someone  might  discover  that  she  was 
smart  like  her  uncle  and  a  way  would  be  found  for  her  to 
go  back  again  to  school. 

But  with  all  these  thoughts,  Kattel's  were  no  wool-gather- 
ing wits.  Her  alert  mind  had  trained  itself  to  devote  just 
the  right  measure  of  attention  to  her  hands  to  keep  them 
ever  busy.  It  came  quickly  to  her  rescue  when  an  emer- 
gency loomed  up.  Kattel  was  smart  like  her  uncle  and  her 
work  was  good.  She  had  learned  rapidly.  In  the  year 
and  a  half  that  she  had  been  illegally  employed  she  had 
gone  through  several  stages  of  progress  and  at  fifteen  she 
was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  skilled  worker. 

One  day  Kattel  saw  the  boss  and  a  lady  coming  through 
the  room  toward  her.  The  lady  was  not  the  boss's  wife 
and  obviously  she  was  not  a  new  hand.  The  look  in  her 
humorous,  kindly  eyes  stirred  in  Kattel's  mind  a  flicker  of 
anticipation.  Perhaps  something  unusual  might  be  about  to 
happen.  The  lady's  face  had  the  same  quality  of  warmth 
that  she  associated  with  life  as  she  imagined  it  might  be. 

"And  how  long  have  the  children  been  working  here?" 
the  lady  was  asking. 

"Oh,  different  lengths  of  time,"  the  boss  was  answering. 
"Some  can't  catch  on  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  leave,  but 
for  the  ones  that  are  interested  it's  a  good  trade  and  they 
get  along  fine  at  it.  For  the  real  smart  ones  it  has  a  big 
future.  Now,  here  is  Kattel,  for  instance.  She  is  a  born 
cigar  maker.  Before  another  year  she  will  be  good  enough 
for  a  ten  cent  cigar!" 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 
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Imperatives  in  Adolescent  Training 


IN  the  development  of  the  human  individual  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  golden  gates  of  childhood  are 
forever  passed  and  the  youth  enters  on  the  new  life 
of  adolescence.  This  is  a  focal  point  in  education, 
because  it  is  a  focal  point  in  development. 

The  characteristics  of  this  period  have  been  made  familiar 
by  many  writers  since  the  classic  work  on  adolescence  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall.  Some  of  the  outstanding  facts  may  be 
recalled. 

We  have  a  great  influx  of  energy  appearing  in  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  phenomena:  a  spurt  of  growth  at  the  be- 
ginning, development  of  the  heart  and  other  organs,  read- 
justment of  the  endocrine  functions,  reenforcement  of  the 
body  against  chronic  disease;  on  the  mental  side  also  new 
interests,  new  ambitions,  new  zest  to  meet  life  with  its  stern 
realities,  and  a  new  birth  in  relation  to  society. 

Again  we  have  the  appearance  of  hereditary  forces.  In- 
jurious tendencies  and  an  unfortunate  heredity  are  likely  to 
manifest  themselves,  while  on  the  other  hand,  good  stock 
and  healthful  strains  appear  as  a  background  and  defense 
of  the  individual  in  the  adverse  conditions  of  a  threatening 
environment. 

It  is  a  period  also  of  relative  instability ;  old  forms  of 
reaction,  old  habits  are  disturbed  or  broken  up,  new  forms 
of  behavior  developed.  Susceptibility  to  acute  disease  ap- 
pears; many  disorders  incident  to  development  occur,  but 
are  likely  to  be  outgrown  with  proper  environment. 

ADOLESCENCE  is  also  the  period  of  mental  and  moral 
variation  and  development.  The  reformers  in  the  church, 
in  the  state,  in  education  and  industry,  are  young  men  and 
young  women.  For  a  time  the  individual  shakes  off  the 
fetters  of  convention  and  inertia;  for  a  time  there  is  the 
possibility  of  new  discoveries  and  new  activities.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  largely  the  world's  progress  has  been  due  to 
adolescent  ideals  and  performance.  In  human  life  and 
society  the  youth  movement  is  the  oldest  movement  in  the 
world.  To  give  opportunity  for  adolescent  initiative  is  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  intelligent  education. 

The  problem  then  is  to  adapt  edu- 
cation at  this  period  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  adolescent  individual. 
These  great  impulses  and  tendencies, 
with  all  they  involve,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  training  of 
youth,  they  should  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  all  methods,  courses  of 
study  and  activities.  A  few  aims  are 
vitally  imperative.  Like  everything 
else  of  superior  importance,  in  outline 
they  are  simple,  although  in  practical 
accomplishment  infinitely  complex  and 
difficult.  The  following  are  some  of 
them. 


How,  through  "freedom, 
with  stabilizing  responsi- 
bility," one  large  city  high 
school  feels  it  provides  for 
adolescent  girls  such  train- 
ing as  Professor  Burnham 
has  here  outlined  will  be 
told  by  Lucy  L.  W .  Wilson 
of  Philadelphia  in  this  de- 
partment in  The  Survey  for 
June  15. 


The  first  imperative  aim  of  adolescent  education  is  the 
opportunity  for  self  discovery,  and  to  this  end  an  intro- 
duction to  many  different  activities  and  to  many  different 
interests. 

\outh  will  make  its  own  opportunity  for  self  discovery, 
whether  or  not  we  give  it,  but  youth  may  fail  to  discover 
its  higher  powers,  its  special  capacities.  Among  the  dis- 
coveries is  likely  to  be  the  amazing  fact  of  one's  own 
integrated,  personality. 

Whether  inclined  to  philosophy  or  to  action,  the  youth 
desires  to  find  out  the  facts  about  one's  self.  No 
wonder  the  Greeks  emphasized  self  knowledge  as  the  acme 
of  wisdom  and  made  gnothl  se  auton  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  their  mental  hygiene.  To  do  anything  else  as 
soon  as  youth  begins  to  study  this  problem — any  attempt 
to  evade  it,  to  camouflage  it,  to  postpone  it— would  be  at 
the  outset  a  blow  against  the  integrity  of  the  personality, 
a  suggestion  to  youth  to  dodge  reality,  to  blind  oneself  to 
the  most  significant  facts,  to  be  dishonest  with  one's  own 
self  from  the  outset. 

THIS  suggests  the  second  imperative  aim  of  adolescent 
training.  The  aim  should  be  to  preserve  at  all  cost  the 
integrity  of  the  adolescent's  personality  and  to  develop  this 
healthfully  at  higher  and  higher  levels.  The  psychology  of 
integration  is  simple,  but  difficult  to  apply.  As  the  great 
neurologist,  Sherrington,  and  Mme.  Montessori  alike  have 
pointed  out,  the  acme  of  integration  is  found  in  the  mental 
process  of  concentrated  attention.  Royce  made  it  clear 
long  ago  that  from  the  genetic  point  of  view  attention  is 
a  reaction  of  the  whole  organism  comparable  to  the  tropisms 
in  plants  and  animals.  Montessori  has  noted  in  children 
while  they  are  doing  their  own  tasks  the  occurrence  of  a 
kind  of  polarisation  of  attention,  which  has  a  steadying, 
calming,  integrating  effect.  It  is  the  same  in  the  adolescent. 
Concentrated  attention  is  temporary  integration ;  much 
training  in  this  is  needed  for  the  adolescent.  This  is  the 
true  safeguard  of  the  personality,  this  the  kind  of  defense 
needed. 

But  this  leaves  the  matter  all  in  the 
air.  How  shall  we  bring  about  this 
training  of  attention,  this  development 
of  integration?  If  the  adolescent  is 
given  a  fairly  rich  environment  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom,  he 
is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  make  an- 
other marvelous  discovery,  namely, 
that  he  himself  can  do  some  one  thing 
well,  something  that  is  really  worth 
while.  Most  people  can  remember 
when  they  first  made  this  discovery, 
and  how  it  acted  as  a  stimulus  and  an 
inspiration  ever  after.  This  insight 
into  one's  own  capacity  is  likely  to 
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become  a  driving  force   sufficiently  powerful   to   transform 
character. 

SO  we  come  to  the  third  imperative  aim — a  significant 
task.  Since  the  great  means  of  integrating  an  indi- 
vidual's personality  is  the  doing  of  a  worth-while  task, 
every  adolescent,  like  every  genius,  should  sooner  or  later 
have  some  great  all-absorbing  task  which  will  unify  the 
many  new  interests  and  activities  of  the  youth  otherwise 
discordant.  Every  adolescent  desires  a  worth  while  task 
of  his  own  choosing.  It  is  youth's  legitimate  right. 

The  adolescent  usually  discovers  not  only  that  he  has 
some  special  ability  and  can  really  do  something  himself  as 
a  significant  part  of  the  world's  work,  but  also  that  he  is 
weak  or  defective  in  certain  directions,  that  in  certain  things 
he  is  apt  to  fail,  and  that  there  are  many  things  that  he 
cannot  do  as  well  as  others.  From  this  experience  of  failure 
may  come  a  wholesome  humility  and  modesty  and  the 
stimulus  to  more  careful  and  more  industrious  effort. 
Frequently,  however,  such  failures  of  the  individual  develop 
a  sense  of  inferiority  which  inhibits  further  endeavor. 

THE  fourth  imperative  aim,  therefore,  is  significant 
accomplishment.  For  this  end  the  stimulus  of  success 
is  necessary.  Successful  accomplishment  gives  a  stimulus 
that  few  can  do  without.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  does 
continued  failure,  as  many  know  from  personal  experience, 
depress  one,  tend  to  develop  a  sense  of  inferiority  and 
paralyze  endeavor,  but  the  habit  of  failure  may  develop. 
This  again  may  be  transferred  to  other  forms  of  activity, 
until  in  everything  he  attempts  the  individual  seems  handi- 
capped and  doomed  to  failure. 

SINCE  at  adolescence,  as  Rousseau  long  ago  pointed  out, 
the  individual  has  a  new  birth  in  relation  to  society,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  develop  right  social  attitudes  and  in- 
terests in  great  social  movements,  such  as  social  psychology, 
varied  forms  of  cooperating  social  service,  organized 
philanthropy,  positive  effort  for  hygiene,  public  welfare 
and  the  like,  and  a  permanent  interest  in  combatting  the 
enemies  of  society  in  varied  forms.  This  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  manifold  significant  tasks;  there  is  likely  to  be 
no  lack  of  activity  in  such  movements  if  permanent  social 
interests  are  developed. 

FINALLY  there  is  the  imperative  aim  of  social  success. 
The  individual  adolescent  desires  to  do  something  really 
significant  in  the  social  groups  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
If  he  acquires  the  ability  to  render  a  significant  social  serv- 
ice, that  gives  a  reward  to  which  no  other  is  comparable. 
Every  youth  desires  opportunity  for  such  service,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  tragic,  nothing  perhaps  more  menacing  to  the 
mental  health  than  lack  of  opportunity  and  lack  of  ability 
to  achieve  social  success.  The  stimulus  that  comes  from 
such  social  success  is  an  important  condition  of  development ; 
education  must  furnish  such  opportunities  and  make  room 
for  every  boy  and  girl  to  develop  superior  ability  in  some- 
thing so  that  such  significant  social  service  may  be  possible. 
The  great  objective  of  the  democratic  ideal  is  actual  train- 
ing in  genuinely  democratic  groups,  where  each  child,  in 
Pasteur's  phrase,  has  the  opportunity  for  individual  initiative 
for  the  common  welfare,  where  the  leader  does  not  domi- 
nate the  group,  but  the  different  superiorities  of  its  members 
are  integrated  by  the  leader  for  a  common  purpose. 


The  management  of  a  social  group  by  the  integrated 
superiority  of  all  the  members  of  the  group  is  the  only 
means  of  realizing  Emerson's  ideal  of  direction  of  the  group 
by  the  superior  intelligence  of  "masters  instructed  in  all 
the  great  arts  of  life."  Such  management  is  possible;  it 
represents  the  natural  reconciliation  of  the  age-long  conflict 
between  aristocracy  and  democracy.  It  represents  at  once 
democratic  aristocracy  and  aristocratic  democracy. 

Such  are  some  of  the  imperative  aims  of  adolescent  train- 
ing: 

1.  Self   discovery:   and  for  that  end  an  introduction  to  many 
activities. 

2.  Integration   of   the   personality:    and   for   that   end   training 
of  attention. 

3.  The    doing   of    a    worth    while    task:    and    for    that   end    a 
maximum  of  freedom. 

4.  Significant    accomplishment:    and    for    that    end    the    habit 
of  success. 

5.  The   development   of   the    fundamental   social   virtues:    and 
for  that  end  the  development  of  interest  in  the  fundamental 
forms  of  social  welfare,  together  with  social  training. 

6.  Social  success:   and  for  that   end  the  development  of  such 
superiority   in    something    that   one    may    render    a   distinct 
social  service. 

THESE  are  very  simple  things,  very  obvious,  very  famil- 
iar, perhaps  in  large  part  an  old  story.    All  of  us  may- 
agree  to  them.     Clearly  then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  regard 
them  in  practice.    What  do  we  actually  do  ? 

We  say  the  aim  of  adolescent  training  should  be  self- 
discovery,  but  we  insist  on  training  in  a  few  conventional 
items  of  a  narrow  curriculum  with  little  opportunity  for 
self-discovery.  We  demand  training  in  concentrated  atten- 
tion, in  the  doing  of  a  significant  task  freely  chosen — then 
we  permit  many  forms  of  distraction  and  disintegration,  and 
impose  our  own  tasks  instead  of  granting  that  freedom  of 
choice  which  makes  one  feel  responsible  for  work  as  really 
one's  own. 

We  recognize  the  need  of  the  stimulus  of  success,  yet  we 
have  provided  a  dozen  conditions  and  methods  in  the 
schools  that  prevent  marked  success  for  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  pupils.  We  see  the  importance  of  social  as  well 
as  individual  success  and  the  need  of  social  training  in  really 
democratic  groups;  we  proceed  to  dominate  the  group  by 
our  own  ideas  and  methods,  or  perhaps  choose  student  lead- 
ers, courteous  and  benevolent  leaders,  who  nevertheless 
dominate  the  group  and  often  rob  the  individual  members 
of  the  opportunity  for  initiative  and  real  group  activity. 

In  the  inevitable  conflicts  between  the  new  and  the  old. 
between  ancient  good  and  the  newer  and  higher  good,  be- 
tween the  doctrines  and  new  truth,  more  concretely  perhaps 
between  the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  our  fathers  and  the 
demonstrated  truths  of  science  today-— in  these  sometimes 
heartbreaking  conflicts  we  recognize  the  need  of  solving  the 
problem,  not  by  repression  of  one  side  and  the  dominance 
of  the  other,  but  by  integration  at  a  higher  level.  Yet  we 
proceed  with  the  same  old  dogmatism,  and  arouse  the  same 
inevitable  conflict  between  the  eternal  youth  movement  and 
the  fossilized  dogmas  and  prejudices  of  an  obsolete  past. 

We  all  accept  as  the  merest  axiom  and  platitude  that  it 
is  only  by  self-activity,  the  youth's  own  doing  and  thinking, 
that  training  comes ;  yet  in  the  schools  and  in  the  homes  by 
a  score  of  subtle  methods  we  proceed  to  rob  youth  of  its 
own  legitimate  tasks. 

Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  we  like  to  standardize  education 
at  this  period  and  we  fail  to  understand  adolescents.  This 
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lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  Goddard  thinks  is  the 
great  cause  of  crime.  In  any  case,  throughout  the  whole 
period,  with  the  other  objectives,  the  aim  for  understand- 
ing of  boys  and  girls  should  be  dominant. 

WILLIAM  H.  BURNHAM 


Teaching  the  New  Politics 


THE  "new  politics"  is  the  latest  demand  of  the  novelty- 
seeking  intelligentzia.  Of  course  it  is  only  one  of  their 
many  demands,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  all- 
embracing.  Moreover  it  has  behind  it  many  of  the  leaders 
of  American  thought.  The  prominence  gained  is  due  to 
the  growing  demand  for  rapid  action  and  for  efficiency, 
which  is  chief  perhaps  of  the  popular  cravings  of  this 
progressive  and  hurried  age.  So  we  demand  a  new  science 
of  politics,  a  new  art  of  government  which  will  utilize  the 
very  latest  methods  of  the  most  recent  sciences.  For  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  "new"  America,  with  "new"  men 
(and  a  "new  woman")  in  the  "new"  New  World.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  nation  arose  pledged  to  the 
rejection  of  political  subjection  to  European  monarchies; 
sixty  years  ago  that  nation  pledged  itself  to  the  abolition 
of  the  legal  subjection  of  one  man  to  another.  Ten  years 
ago  "the  world  safe  for  democracy"  was  the  pledge.  And 
today  democracy  being  saved  the  "new  politics"  is  to  produce, 
we  are  told,  citizens  free  from  legal  subjection  to  their 
worse  selves.  The  new  theory  then  is  not  to  persecute  for 
salvation  as  in  the  old  days ;  but  to  educate  for  citizenship. 
We  are  to  be  freed  not  for  our  own  good,  now  or  here- 
after, but  for  the  common  good,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
world. 

The  new  politics  as  being  formulated  for  these  problems 
has  three  phases,  or  perhaps  I  should  call  them  three  in- 
struments for  the  attainment  of  its  ends — organization ; 
education ;  and  eugenic  selection. 

The  Way  of  Organization 

First  then  as  to  organization.  The  new  psychology,  we 
are  told,  is  to  remake  man,  and  the  most  potent  method  is 
by  altering  the  environment.  Politics  thus  comes  in  as  the 
art  of  so  coordinating  human  endeavor  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  productivity  from  each  individual.  The  old  indi- 
vidualism has  passed ;  too  much  has  been  suffered  from  the 
private  rights  and  privileges  of  the  individuals  who  use  their 
own  as  they  wish.  It  is  false  to  expect  the  individual  not 
to  secure  his  own  and  also  the  social  good  by  self-seeking; 
he  must  be  brought  into  cooperation  with  others  and  assigned 
his  place  in  the  universe  according  to  his  capacities  and 
mental  make-up.  The  lessons  of  the  war — that  any  nation 
seeking  to  accomplish  an  end  must  organize  not  haphazardly 
but  for  that  end — is  now  being  exploited  to  the  fullest.  The 
nation-in-arms  in  war  must  become  the  nation-in-harness 
for  the  peace  project  of  rehabilitation  and  re-construction 
of  the  world.  Now  this  is  quite  beyond  even  government 
control  and  regulation  or  operation  of  industry.  It  implies 
as  we  have  frequently  been  told  the  great  task  of  human 
engineering.  It  will  involve  not  merely  the  state  control 
of  goods  and  materials  but  will  imply  and  necessitate  the 
assignment  and  distribution  of  the  population  to  tasks  and 
works  in  the  same  manner  as  met  with  in  the  army.  In 
fact  one  such  advocate  has  proposed  to  carry  over  to  the 


peace-time  economy  the  General  Staff  idea  as  operated  dur- 
ing wartime.  In  a  wildly  Utopian  project — the  Manhood 
of  Humanity  by  Alfred  Korzybsky— in  which  he  easily  casts 
off  the  whole  human  past  and  pictures  the  very  roseate 
future  as  a  result  of  his  new  discovery  of  human  engineer- 
ing— he  declares  that  this  art  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
introduction  of  the  much  heralded  era ;  an  era  which  has 
so  far  only  been  delayed  by  the  foolish  respect  paid  to 
individuals,  their  rights  and  opinions. 

Now  while  much  of  this  justly  arises  from  the  sense  of 
wasted  energies,  and  private  abuses  of  public  trusts,  and 
while  we  are  all  more  or  less  socialists  nowadays,  yet  the 
only  basis  for  advocating  new  changes  must  be  an  added 
respect  for  opportunities  and  opinions  of  the  individuals 
who  are  to  be  bettered.  We  are  born  citizens;  but  we  are 
not  born  economic  or  military  conscripts. 

The  Way  of  Education 

But  how  can  people  be  made  to  accept  the  views  thus 
being  advocated  for  efficiency  in  government  administration  ? 
So  we  come  to  the  second  method  of  political  control — 
education.  The  control  of  the  schools  and  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  all  children  at  the  public  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher  or  technical  schools  and  colleges  is  the  new 
force.  The  abolition  of  parochial  and  private  schools,  the 
curtailment  of  certain  types  of  scientific  or  religious  train- 
ing is  but  one  of  the  present  tendencies  of  this  very  wide- 
spread movement.  How  truly  did  Mr.  Lovett  say  that 
"Education  is  the  propaganda  department  of  the  state  and 
the  existing  order!" 

The  possibility  of  remaking  America  through  education 
is  perhaps  the  dearest  ambition  of  every  public  man  in  the 
country.  From  the  South  we  read: 

One  of  our  most  potent  methods  is  the  public  free  school. 
It  is  your  God-given  duty  to  place  every  child  in  this  country 
in  the  public  schools,  and  there  from  the  true  American  stock, 
let  the  alien  imbibe  the  necessities  and  hopes  of  the  American 
people,  let  them  come  forth  Americans.  .  .  .  What  right  have 
they  to  deny  the  nation  the  use  of  their  children  in  the  Amer- 
icanization of  our  country?  The  people  of  this  country  are 
now  at  the  point  where  42  per  cent  think  one  way,  and  58 
per  cent  another  way.  We  should  be  able  to  think  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  common! 

So  Dr.  Evans. 

From  California  we  hear  the  same  demand: 

Teaching  sound  principles  of  economics  in  our  schools  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  Successfully  carried  out,  this  will 
lead  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  paternalism, 
with  its  train  of  nationalization  and  communism,  must  in- 
evitably be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community.  Once  establish  this  conception  in  the  public  mind 
and  the  problems  of  government  are  comparatively  simple  of 
solution. 

So  Mr.  Requa,  wishing  to  make  of  Californians  economic 
individualists,  uses  the  schools. 

From  Chicago  we  are  told  of  the  schools  taking  "the 
child  for  a  steadily  growing  period,  for  steadily  longer 
hours,  for  a  steadily  widening  series  of  subjects,"  and  tend- 
ing "to  reach  beyond  school  age  into  the  field  of  adult 
education  and  development."  And  Professor  Merriam  has 
shown  how  in  forty  years  by  this  means,  when  practically 
the  entire  voting  population  will  have  changed  and  the  new 
be  products  of  the  public  schools,  there  will  be  a  flexible 
citizenship  more  open  to  and  more  inclined  to  the  leader- 
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ship  needed  in  the  new  world  arising.  Of  course  in  Illinois 
it  will  be  social  control  and  reform,  not  the  religious 
security  of  Tennessee,  the  racial  purity  of  Georgia,  or  the 
individualism  of  California. 

The  Way  of  Eugenics 

The  final  means  of  political  control  that  has  been  raised 
in  the  new  politics  is  that  of  eugenic  selection.  With  the 
increasing  efficiency  of  the  organization,  with  the  added 
emphasis  upon  education  and  the  control  of  public  knowl- 
edge, there  will  come  of  course  careful  selection  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  stand  the  pace  or  the  place.  Having 
decided  what  Good  Citizenship  is,  then  there  is  merely  the 
task  of  selecting  and  encouraging  those  strains  which  ap- 
pear good.  Those  who  cannot  absorb  the  modicum  of 
instruction  or  of  knowledge  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
authorities — if  the  criminals,  recalcitrants,  communists  of 
various  opinions,  colors,  religions,  cannot  be  persuaded  of 
their  error,  then  they  are  not  normal,  not  fair  samples,  at 
least  not  desirable  samples  of  the  human  race,  in  fact,  not 
men.  So  the  failure  of  the  educational  and  other  social 
authorites  to  make  their  theory  work  will  be  attributed  to 
the  individual  and  the  penalty  will  be  segregation,  deporta- 
tion or  sterilization. 

Why  are  these  views  so  frequently  met  with  and  ex- 
pressed in  this  country?  Quite  obviously  there  can  be  no 
such  uniformity  of  racial  origin  that  can  be  looked  to,  nor 
religious  views  that  may  be  made  the  test,  nor  pioneering 
individualism  if  these  things  have  to  be  so  carefully  in- 
culcated. The  whole  tendency  shows  either  an  inconsistency 
not  worthy  of  the  leaders;  an  intolerance  positively  astonish- 
ing; or  a  cynicism  of  a  very  dangerous  and  perverted  type. 

Let  me  quote  Bastiat  on  the  legislators: 

Whilst  mankind  tends  to  evil,  they  incline  to  good;  whilst 
mankind  is  advancing  towards  darkness,  they  are  aspiring  to 
enlightenment.  Whilst  mankind  is  drawn  towards  vice,  they 
are  attracted  by  virtue.  And,  this  granted,  they  demand  the 
assistance  of  force,  by  means  of  which  they  are  to  substitute 
their  own  tendencies  for  those  of  the  human  race. 

A  still  more  pointed  epigram  is  that  of  Lord  Northcliffe 
who,  despite  his  admiration  for  Americans  and  things 
American,  could  not  avoid  defining  America  as  "the  land 
of  the  free,  where  you  do  as  you  please,  or  they  make  you." 

HUGH  McD.  CLOKIE 


A  NEW  MEDIUM  for  establishing  closer  contacts  in  the 
field  of  international  education  has  been  established,  to  be 
known  as  the  Austro-American  Institute  of  Education  in  Vien- 
na. Professor  Paul  Dengler,  who  spoke  during  the  past  winter 
in  a  number  of  American  cities  on  new  educational  experiments 
in  Vienna,  is  the  director.  According  to  the  announcement  of 
its  organization,  "the  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  an 
educational  exchange  for  Americans  and  Austrians,  who  are 
interested  in  the  progressive  movements  in  both  countries.  In- 
formation concerning  opportunities  for  study  and  concerning 
the  various  types  of  schools  will  be  furnished  to  all  students, 
teachers  and  professors  desiring  it.  Such  information  will  touch 
visitation  of  schools,  matriculation  in  courses  at  the  university, 
courses  offered,  lodging,  traveling  expenses  and  similar  topics 
of  interest.  Opportunities  for  exchange  professorships  and 
teaching  positions  will  be  considered  as  the  occasions  present 
themselves." 


A  FUND  of  $4,000,000  payable  over  a  ten-year  period  has 
been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Library  Association 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  One  million  is 
to  endow  a  graduate  school  of  librarianship.  Another  million 
is  to  provide  an  annual  income  to  aid  other  library  schools. 
A  third  million  is  for  the  general  endowment  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  fourth  million  is  to  carry  on  the  general  activities 
of  the  association  until  its  endowment  fund  is  complete.  From 
the  educational  point  of  view,  this  gift  is  particularly  important 
because  of  the  leading  part  the  public  libraries  are  taking  in 
organizing  and  carrying  on  adult  education  throughout  the 
country.  The  Reading  with  a  Purpose  series  of  the  Library 
Association  (see  The  Survey,  Apr.  15,  1926,  p.  108)  has  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  this  new  development. 

PARENTS  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  have  had  an  Opportunity 
School,  this  year  offering  twenty  courses  of  special  value  to 
mothers  and  fathers,  through  the  cooperation  of  a  Parental 
Education  Committee,  the  Board  of  Education  and  such 
agencies  as  the  federated  clubs,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A., 
the  P.T.A.,  and  other  local  groups.  Each  student  paid  a  fee 
of  $2  on  enrolling.  All  those  who  attended  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  class  sessions  for  which  they  signed  up  got  the 
fee  back.  More  than  65  per  cent  of  the  fees  were  returned. 
The  school  lasted  for  twenty  weeks.  Each  class  met  weekly 
for  a  two-hour  period.  Personal  service  in  solving  individual 
problems  was  also  given  by  the  instructors.  Among  the  courses 
offered  were  The  Home,  Music  and  Pictures:  the  Esthetic 
in  the  Child's  Training,  Behavior  Problems,  Choosing  a  Voca- 
tion, Thrift  and  Spending,  The  Rights  of  Childhood,  Danger 
Signals  of  Delinquency,  Play.  In  outlining  the  causes  that 
brought  about  this  experiment,  which  the  superintendent  of 
schools  describes  as  "a  tremendous  success,"  the  committee  in 
charge  asks:  "Do  parents  go  too  much  their  own  way?  Has 
the  home  become  a  mere  transfer  point?  Are  young  people 
running  wild?  Wichita  leaders  have  wondered.  What  correla- 
tion of  activities  is  possible?  Hence  parental  education." 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  in  rural  school  conditions  in  most  of 
the  southern  states  is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  two  years  1924-5.  Eleven  states  which  have 
been  among  the  most  backward  in  educational  programs  report 
an  advance  in  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  in  teacher  training  and 
in  the  length  of  the  school  term.  Georgia  has  increased  her 
public  school  support  by  $5,000,000  and  Kentucky  has  added 
nearly  $3,000,000  to  various  levies  for  public  education.  Louisi- 
ana has  increased  the  percentage  of  normal  or  college  gradu- 
ates employed  in  the  public  schools  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
in  one  year.  South  Carolina  now  guarantees  seven  months 
schools  and  Tennessee  eight  months  for  rural  schools.  No 
single  factor  will  probably  have  so  far-reaching  an  influence 
upon  the  Negro  schools  in  the  South,  which  do  not  even  ap- 
proach the  very  low  average  of  the  white  schools  of  the  region 
in  teaching  standards  and  equipment,  as  the  recently  completed 
Hampton-Tuskeegee  Endowment  Fund.  Of  this  fund,  $2,000,- 
ooo  was  given  by  George  Eastman,  on  condition  that  the  two 
schools  raise  $5,000,000  before  December  31,  1925.  The  schools 
succeeded  in  their  undertaking  three  days  before  the  offer 
expired.  The  entire  South  was  organized,  with  headquarters 
in  Atlanta.  Many  well  known  Southerners  of  both  races  co- 
operated in  the  campaign.  The  alumni  of  the  two  schools 
contributed  more  than  $200,000.  In  announcing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fund,  Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  charge  of  the  campaign,  said,  "The  hope  of 
the  race  lies  in  the  wide  extension  of  the  influence  and  effi- 
ciency of  these  two  schools  and  the  multiplication  of  their 
graduates  until  they  reach  all  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
and  show  the  way  to  the  proper  type  of  schooling  for  colored 
youth  everywhere  and  for  the  white  youth  as  well." 


COMMUNITIES 


What  Happened  in  Columbus 


N  August  31,  1925,  the 
Community  Fund  of  Co- 
lumbus took  formal  ac- 
tion excluding  the  Family 

ervice  Society  from  participating  in 

;ie  1926  fund  by  passing  the  follow- 

ng  resolution: 

In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
Statement  of  Agreement  between  the 
Family  Service  Society  and  the  Single 
Campaign  Committee  (now  the  Com- 

nunity  Fund  of  Columbus  and  Frank- 
County)  dated  September  20,  1923, 

otice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Board  of 

)irectors  of  the  Community  Fund  that 

uch  agreement  is  terminated,  effective 

)ecember  31,  1925- 

The  Board  of  Directors  reluctantly 
recognizes  the  impossibility  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  former  relationships  so  long 
as  the  policy  of  the  Family  Service 
Society  makes  it  impossible  for  the  di- 
rectors to  fulfill  their  trust  to  the  sub- 
scribers and  to  constituent  agencies. 

This  action   was  based   on  demands 

which,  in  the  experience  of  the  au-  ===== 

thors  of  this  report,  had  never  been 

made  by  any  other  community  fund  upon  any  constituent 

agency. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  break  in  relationships  become 
intelligible  by  following  two  lines  of  development:  first, 
the  changes  in  the  family  service  and  relief  policy  of  the 
entire  community;  second,  the  interrelationships  of  the 
Community  Fund  and  the  Family  Service  Society  in  their 
day-to-day  operations. 

The  Columbus  Relief  Situation 

The  difficulties  in  changing  the  service  and  relief  policy 
of  the  city  grew  out  of  what  has  been  widely  known  as  the 
Columbus  Plan,  under  which  the  municipality  supplied 
funds  for  relief  and  the  Family  Service  Society  supplied  the 
service  and  administration.  This  arrangement  had  become 
embedded,  through  twenty  years,  in  the  habits  and  thinking 
of  that  part  of  the  community  responsible  for  furnishing 
service  and  relief.  Varying  amounts  were  appropriated  from 
year  to  year  from  city  funds  and  were  spent  through  the 
private  agency  for  relief  purposes.  The  private  society  issued 
orde'rs  on  local  dealers  which  were  honored  for  payment 
by  the  city  auditor.  These  appropriations  were  granted 
piece-meal  and  did  not  involve  any  adequate  attempt  to 
determine  the  possible  total  amounts  for  the  year.  In  1920, 
for  example,  the  city  appropriated  $12,000,  the  society  spent 
$18,033.23;  in  1921  $19,000  was  appropriated  and 
$38,i53-74  spent;  in  1922,  $21,000  was  appropriated  and 
$65,707.59  was  spent.  In  each  case  the  balance  over  the 


The  open  controversy  between  the 
family  service  agency  and  the 
community  chest  which  has  been 
proceeding  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  more  than  a  year  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  situations  in  contem- 
porary social  work.  The  first  ef- 
fort at  a  complete  impartial  re- 
view of  the  situation  is  the  joint 
report  of  David  C.  Adie,  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Buffalo,  representing  the 
American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Family  Social  Work,  and 
Allen  T.  Burns,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization.  The  report 
of  these  mediator-investigators,  as 
yet  unpublished,  is  summarized 
here  without  comment. 


original  allotment  was  met  by  addi- 
tional appropriations  through  the  year. 
Columbus  had  never  seen  money 
spent  for  relief  on  anything  like  the 
scale  of  the  unemployment  year  of 
1922,  when  to  the  city  funds  were 
added  $20,372  raised  by  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Unemployment  and 
$6,541  from  the  funds  of  the  Family 
Service  Society  itself.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  question  was  raised 
whether  it  might  not  be  better  policy 
to  distribute  such  large  sums  through 
a  public  agency.  This  idea  took  more 
definite  -form  when  the  society  asked 
$67,000  relief  appropriations  for  the 
year  1923.  The  city's  counter-pro- 
posal of  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 
was  in  effect  a  return  to  the  old  piece- 
meal system  of  supplementary  grants, 
but  it  was  adopted.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  the  Family  Society 
=====  overspent  its  quarterly  appropriation 

by  $2,200,  and  the  growing  feeling 

that  a  public  agency  should  be  set  up  took  form  in  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  on  June  II,  1923,  establishing  a 
sub-division  of  public  charities  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  By  July  20,  when  this  division  was  inaugurated,  the 
Family  Service  Society  had  overdrawn  its  seven  months' 
city  appropriation  by  $10,000  and  had  spent  in  less  than 
seven  months  nearly  half  the  annual  allowance  it  had  origi- 
nally asked  for,  although  its  average  number  of  relief  cases 
per  month  had  been  25  per  cent  less  than  its  estimate  when 
the  original  request  was  made.  The  report  does  not  discuss 
the  question  whether  such  estimates  and  expenditures  were 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of  adequate  relief,  but  their 
effect  on  the  city  council  was  a  matter  of  direct  evidence. 
The  opening  of  the  city  relief  agency  created  a  new 
problem,  although  the  Columbus  Plan  still  affected  the 
public  habits  of  thought.  The  city  now  had  a  superintendent 
and  two  investigators  to  administer  its  own  relief  funds; 
the  Family  Service  Society  could  no  longer  merely  requisi- 
tion the  city  for  relief  for  its  clients.  But  no  policy  had  been 
worked  out  for  team-play.  The  Family  Service  Society, 
recognizing  the  need  for  correlation,  began  negotiations  with 
the  city  superintendent  of  charities.  Three  efforts  to  secure 
an  acceptable  plan  failed,  but  by  March  7,  1924,  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  a  plan  which  in  effect  continued  the 
application  of  the  Columbus  Plan.  The  budget  committee 
of  the  Community  Fund,  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
iiad  both  failed  to  participate  in  the  discovery  of  a  plan  of 
adjustment,  and  although  a  committee  of  the  Community 
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Fund  recommended  on  June  IO,  1924,  that  "intimate  co- 
ordination" of  the  three  agencies  concerned  be  brought 
about,  and  their  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  that  body  took  no  recorded  action  to  further 
such  an  end  during  the  balance  of  the  year  1924.  The  plan 
reluctantly  adopted  by  the  Family  Service  Society  failed  to 
work,  and  the  difficulties  involved  account  partly  for  the 
fact  that  by  the  end  of  1924  city  officials  were  unwilling 
to  meet  officials  of  the  Society  for  further  negotiation.  In 
his  annual  report  at  the  beginning  of  1925  the  director  of 
the  Community  Fund  again  urged  the  need  of  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  city  division 
and  the  Society,  another  committee  was  appointed,  but  the 
prompt  request  of  the  Society  for  adjustment  was  again 
"referred"  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  ap- 
parently ignored.  Direct  negotiations  between  the  Com- 
munity Fund's  committee  and  the  Family  Service  Society 
were  in  progress  when,  on  February  20,  the  situation  entered 
a  new  phase.  The  relations  between  Fund  and  Society 
became  so  strained  over  their  own  financial  arrangements 
that  the  president  of  the  Fund  sharply  criticised  the  Society 
to  his  own  board.  The  Community  Fund  had  allowed  more 
than  a  year  to  pass  before  addressing  itself  seriously  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  work  of  the  city  division  of  charities  and 
the  Family  Service  Society ;  thereafter  that  subject  disap- 
peared from  the  picture,  and  events  moved  rapidly  toward 
an  open  break  on  other  issues. 

Fund  and  Society 

The  direct  difficulties  between  the  Community  Fund  and 
the  Family  Service  Society  have  a  background  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Society  just  preceding  the  operations  of 
the  Fund,  and  in  the  community  status  which  the  Society 
carried  over  into  its  relations  with  the  Fund. 

In  the  fall  of  1922  a  new  executive  realized  that  the 
Family  Service  Society  was  under-developed  on  its  service 
side.  The  volume  of  work  was  greater  than  the  staff  could 
carry.  The  case-load  had  risen  from  60  families  per  visitor 
in  September  1920  until  in  December  1922  it  reached  150. 
The  board  approved  additions  to  the  supervising  and  visit- 
ing staff:  from  January  to  September  1923,  the  case  workers 
were  increased  from  n  to  17,  and  as  the  case-load  fell  from 
1,299  t°  648  in  the  same  interval  the  average  case-load 
dropped  to  62  families  per  visitor.  The  seasonal  drop  is 
to  be  considered,  but  there  is  a  question  whether  the  com- 
munity had  been  educated  to  the  need  of  so  rapid  a  change. 
The  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  Columbus  on  several 
occasions  that  the  Society  was  going  through  too  rapid  and 
forced  a  development;  it  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  its 
working  relationships  with  the  Fund  commenced. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  reproduce  in  detail,  as  is  done  in 
the  report,  the  history  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Society.  The  actual  experience  of  the  first  four 
months  of  1924,  when  the  Community  Fund  began  to 
operate,  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  Society  had 
placed  in  its  annual  budget  an  item  of  $8,OOO  for  relief 
under  the  conviction  that  the  item  might  be  increased ;  the 
Fund  had  recognized  the  relief  item  under  the  belief  that 
the  Society  could  operate  within  it,  securing  additional  relief 
through  the  City  Charities;  the  Society  more  than  used  up 
its  entire  relief  budget  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  year; 
there  was  no  attempt  made  by  the  Society  to  plan  a  relief 


policy  in  relation  to  $8,OOO.  After  supplementary  appropria- 
tions and  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Fund  to  consider  the  Society's  situation,  the  Fund  had  come 
by  the  middle  of  the  year  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Columbus  Plan  was  dead  and  that  a  new  plan  of  co- 
operation must  be  worked  out,  and  the  Society  seems  to  have 
realized  for  the  first  time  the  need  of  a  plan  of  operation 
based  on  the  money  actually  appropriated  to  it. 

BEGINNING  in  July  the  Society  made  requisitions 
under  two  headings:  work  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  a 
reasonable  monthly  proportion  of  the  total  relief  budget,  and 
work  to  be  done  in  addition  if  the  Fund  approved.  The  di- 
rector of  the  Fund  understock  to  indicate  to  the  Society  the 
families  for  whom  it  should  care  under  the  second  item,  over 
and  beyond  those  that  it  could  care  for  with  its  primary 
allotment.  In  effect  the  Community  Fund  thus  took  at  least 
joint  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  Society,  and  in 
constantly  allowing  it  funds  over  and  above  its  budget, 
helped  it  to  return  to  its  old  policy  of  expenditures  unrelated 
to  its  known  resources.  Thereafter,  with  two  attempts  to 
secure  a  definite  statement  of  policy  in  regard  to  extra- 
budget  expenditures,  the  Society  moved  in  the  direction  of 
once  more  spending  what  it  believed  was  needed  for  the 
relief  of  its  families,  assuming  the  Community  Fund  would 
foot  the  bills. 

For  1925  the  Family  Society  was  allowed  $20,000  for 
relief.  It  requisitioned  $12,000  for  the  first  two  months. 
The  monthly  cost  of  relief  per  family  in  January  and 
February  1925  showed  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  over  those 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  1924.  This  rate  of  ex- 
penditure aroused  the  board  of  the  Community  Fund  and 
led  to  open  criticism  by  the  president  of  the  Fund.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Society  was  acting  in  relation  to  the  funds 
available  from  the  Community  Fund  in  much  the  same  way 
as  it  had  previously  acted  with  reference  to  city  appropria- 
tions. Its  later  official  reply  to  the  Fund's  criticism  and 
ejection  is  significant  here: 

Relief  is  given  by  the  Family  Servire  Society  on  no  standard 
at  all. 

A  family  problem  presents  many  alternatives.  We  might  put 
a  family  in  the  county  home  or  we  might  contribute  to  its 
support  in  its  own  home.  We  might  leave  a  tuberculosis 
patient  with  so  little  as  to  force  him  to  work  and  get  worse, 
or  we  might  provide  enough  for  him  to  get  well. 

In  every  case  needing  material  aid  there  are  alternatives 
of  how  much  should  be  given.  A  chart,  or  scale  or  standard 
of  relief,  if  practical,  would  simplify  our  work,  but  no  practical 
standard  of  that  kind  is  known. 

If  a  family  is  about  to  be  set  out  on  the  street  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  no  standard  will  determine  how  much  rent 
the  Family  Service  Society  will  pay  if  it  is  decided  to  help 
the  family  find  a  shelter.  The  cost  of  the  shelter  is  the  only 
practical  means  of  determining  the  needs  in  that  case. 

If  a  child  is  ill  the  amount  of  food  supplied  or  allowed  in 
the  family  budget  is  based  on  the  amount  and  kind  which  will 
help  the  child  to  get  well  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  a  child  is  well  and  material  aid  is  necessary  in  the  family 
to  keep  him  well,  the  amount  is  based  on  a  food  allowance 
which  will  tend  to  keep  him  well. 

However,  when  the  Fund  passed  a  resolution  definitely 
restricting  the  Society's  expenditures  to  the  initially  approved 
budget,  the  Family  Society  adopted  a  right-about-face  in 
its  operating  policy.  After  a  careful  study  of  cases,  it 
curtailed  its  work  sharply,  reducing  the  families  to  which 
relief  was  given  from  324  in  February  to  79  in  March. 
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Approximately  the  same  number  were  carried  through  the 
year,  and  as  the  families  retained  were  in  general  those 
needing  a  planned  and  substantial  amount  of  relief,  the 
average  per  family  rose  from  $19  per  month  in  January 
and  February  to  $25  per  month  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

For  the  next  few  months  the  two  organizations  were 
scarcely  on  speaking  terms.  They  disagreed  on  fundamental 
relief  policy  and  hence  could  not  agree  on  what  was  to  be 
said  to  Columbus  citizens  who  wished  the  Society  to  care 
for  other  families  than  those  for  which  it  assumed  respon- 
sibility under  this  strictly  limited  program. 

In  an  atmosphere  increasingly  tense  the  Family  Service 
Society  submitted  on  July  31  its  estimate  of  budget  require- 
ments for  1926 — amounting  to  $89,000,  or  37  per  cent 
more  than  the  appropriation  authorized  for  1925,  and 
intimated  that  it  could  not  be  worth  while  to  continue  the 
work  of  its  children's  bureau  unless  the  item  for  that  work 
were  granted  in  full — an  intimation  that  was  interpreted 
as  a  threat  by  the  Community  Fund  but  was  defended  by 
the  Society  as  being  in  line  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Action  on  the  budget  was  deferred,  and  a  conference  was 
called  for  Saturday,  August  29.  At  this  conference  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  effect,  the  Family  Service  Society  was  given 
twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  decide  whether  it  would 
consider  a  change  of  officers  and  policy  or  be  excluded  from 
the  Fund.  On  the  ground  that  the  time  given  was  too  short 
for  such  important  decisions,  the  Society  held  no  meeting 
and  on  Monday  the  Community  Fund  passed  the  resolu- 
tion cited  at  the  beginning  of  the  report,  excluding  the 
Society  from  the  1926  campaign. 

The  investigators  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  Family  Society  had  appealed  to  the 
Community  Fund  for  an  investigation  of  its  methods  and 
practices,  if  made  by  an  impartial  and  competent  person. 
These  suggestions  were  not  viewed  favorably  by  the  Com- 
munity Fund. 

Efforts  for  a  Settlement 

Subsequent  developments  must  be  reviewed  rapidly.  A 
newspaper  controversy  between  the  Fund  and  the  Society 
immediately  followed  the  formal  break.  The  efforts  of  a 
joint  committee  to  compose  the  differences  lapsed  when  the 
Family  Society  finally  rejected,  shortly  before  the  Fund's 
campaign,  the  plan  of  settlement  as  agreed  upon  by  the  joint 
committee.  On  October  22  the  Community  Fund  decided 
to  include  in  its  1926  budget  a  sum  for  relief  "to  reasonably 
cover  such  needs  as  can  not  be  legally  met  by  the  City 
Division  of  Public  Charities  or  by  other  agencies" — in  other 
words,  to  dispense  relief  without  the  service  of  the  Family 
Society.  The  Society  countered  by  mailing  an  appeal  for 
funds  just  prior  to  the  chest's  campaign.  The  Community 
Fund  set  up  a  Supplementary  Relief  Committee  to  ad- 
minister its  budget  allowance  of  $32,000  for  relief. 

In  September  mediation  was  suggested  by  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work ;  Mr.  Adie 
and  Mr.  Burns  began  in  December  a  fact-finding  study  of 
the  entire  situation.  After  it  was  completed,  the  Supple- 
mentary Relief  Committee  invited  the  investigators  to  return 
to  Columbus  and  develop  a  plan  of  adjustment  between  all 
the  agencies  involved.  They  did  so,  and  a  plan  was  formu- 
lated, of  which  only  the  principal  points  can  here  be  noted: 
A  strong  public  and  a  strong  private  agency  are  recommended, 


the  public  agency,  in  view  of  the  Columbus  situation,  to  bear 
the  larger  share  of  relief  costs. 

The  division  of  cases  to  be  based  on  conference  and  ex- 
perience rather  than  arbitrary  rules,  in  general  the  public 
agency  to  handle  those  cases  where  the  need  of  lesser  case 
work  is  apparent. 

The  service  of  the  public  agency  to  be  strengthened  if  pos- 
sible by  service  given  on  request  by  the  private  agency,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  well-trained  case-worker  to  its  staff. 

The  Community  Fund  to  take  its  full  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  existing  crisis  and  to  invite  the  Family  Service  Society 
to  a  new  participation. 

The  Supplementary  Relief  Board  to  cease  to  function  after 
transferring  its  responsibilities. 

The  principle  of  limitation  of  intake  to  be  fully  recognized 
and  the  Family  Service  Society  to  allow  its  relief  policy  to 
develop  with  the  greatest  possible  flexibility  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  assure  its  living  within  its  budget.  Additional 
relief  needs  to  be  met  by  the  public  agency. 

No  additions  to  be  made  to  the  staff  of  the  Family  Society 
during  1926,  later  developments  to  follow  conference  and 
agreement  with  the  Fund. 

An  active  and  representative  sub-council  on  family  welfare 
to  be  developed  through  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

A  further  element  in  the  plan  which  was  to  be  recognized 
verbally  by  gentlemen's  agreement  was  that  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Family  Service  Society  should  not  take 
part  in  the  operation  of  the  plan.  This  the  mediators 
proposed  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  existing  personal  in- 
compatibilities with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  local  social 
machinery.  The  proposal  was  definitely  not  an  allocation 
of  blame  nor  a  recognition  of  any  demand  made  by  the 
Community  Fund.* 

On  March  20,  1926,  the  Family  Service  Society  notified 
the  mediators  that  it  had  accepted  the  settlement  in  toto. 
The  Supplementary  Relief  Society,  however,  referred  the 
proposal  back  to  the  Community  Fund  without  recom- 
mendation. The  Community  Fund  has  not,  at  this  writing, 
taken  action.  The  report  ends  with  the  statement  that 
neither  the  Supplementary  Relief  Board  nor  the  City 
Division  of  Charities  as  now  organized  can  possibly  render 
to  the  city  of  Columbus  an  adequate  family  social  service 
and  the  insufficient  service  in  this  field  of  social  work  must 
now  rest  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Community 
Fund. 


IN  A  VIGOROUS  pamphlet  entitled  Shall  Boston  Adopt 
the  Community  Chest? — a  statement  that  contrasts  refresh- 
ingly with  the  second-hand  shuffling  of  anonymous  generaliza- 
tions that  has  characterized  some  anti-chest  propaganda — 
Joseph  Lee  registers  his  opinion  that  "the  objections"  to  the 
chest  "are  conclusive  so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned."  Mr. 
Lee  compares  the  financial  support  of  social  work  in  Boston 
and  Cleveland  to  demonstrate  that  Boston  would  not  gain  and 
might  lose  financially  by  the  substitution  of  the  single  joint 
campaign  for  its  present  individualistic  methods  of  money-rais- 
ing, and  concludes:  "The  most  important,  and  to  my  mind 
conclusive  objection  to  the  community  chest  is  its  inevitable 
hostility  to  new  things.  The  function  of  social  work  is  pioneer- 
ing. Its  support,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  in  every  city,  under 
the  community  chest  or  otherwise,  from  very  few.  This  money 
constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  imagination  fund,  the  small 
but  precious  contribution  of  those  who  have  seen  a  vision  and 
will  back  it.  It  is  to  this  fund,  pitifully  inadequate  as  it  is,  that 
the  community  owes  its  prospect  of  advance." 


*  The  secretary  of  the   Family   Service   Society   has  resigned. 
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significant  publications  in  the  field  of  race 
relations  come  to  my  desk  from  a  movement  that 
became  well  known  as  the  Conference  on  the 
Christian  Way  of  Life.  For  various  satisfactory 
reasons  t  was  decided  not  to  continue  this  as  the  official 
title,  but  the  old  name  orientates  us  too  well  not  to  receive 
mention.  The  study  manuals  here  reviewed  represent  move- 
ments along  three  related  lines:  a  change  of  emphasis  from 
a  religion  of  theology  to  a  religion  of  living;  a  definite  re- 
action against  racial  prejudices  with  a  definite  effort  to  lessen 
their  hold  in  American  life ;  and  a  change  toward  a  more 
democratic  way  of  dealing  educatively  with  differences  of 
opinion  and  conduct.  Let  us  consider  these  three  move- 
ments in  the  order  named. 

The  change  of  emphasis  from  theology  to  living  is  per- 
haps sufficiently  indicated  by  contrasting  the  two  terms, 
"theology"  on  the  one  hand  and  the  "Christian  way  of  life" 
on  the  other.  Theology  as  here  used  may  be  defined  as  a 
system  of  thought  about  God  in  his  relations  to  man,  par- 
ticularly concerning  sin  as  man's  violation  of  the  proper 
relations  with  God  and  salvation  as  the  restoration  of 
such  relations.  The  intellectual  Zeitgeist  following  the 
leadership  of  science  has  greatly  under- 
mined the  hold  which  such  a  theology 
once  had.  Increase  of  knowledge  has  de- 
creased belief  in  miracles.  Biblical  criti- 
cism has  all  but  destroyed  faith  in  an 
inerrant  bible. 

Among  the  varied  reactions  to  the  situ- 
ation thus  too  briefly  described  is  that  of 
"the  Christian  way  of  life."  This  move- 
ment stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  a  fight  over  theology 
by  proposing  to  give  its  emphasis  to  put- 
ting into  effect  here  and  now  in  our 
social  life  the  Christ  way  of  behaving. 


NEXT  MONTH'S  LEADER 

The   Rise  of   Modern 

Industry 

By  J.  L.  and  Barbara 
Hammond 

A  dramatic  presentation  of  a 
century  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, with  far-reaching  impli- 
cations 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  K.  Hart 


Thus  far  four  lines  mark  its  organized  inquiry  into 
what  this  way  of  living  would  mean  if  consistently 
carried  out:  international  relations,  industrial  relations, 
race  relations,  and  the  church  and  its  ways.  The  pub- 
lications here  under  review  have  to  do  with  the  third 
line  of  inquiry,  the  problem  of  racial  relations  in  our 
country. 

The  reaction  against  racial  prejudices  extends,  of  course, 
beyond  this  particular  group  of  inquirers.  Those  who  have 
associated  recently  with  the  better  type  of  college  student 
or  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  groups  and  many  others 
that  might  be  named  have  discovered  a  quiet  but  none  the  less 
definite  determination  that  race  prejudices  shall  no  longer 
go  unchallenged.  The  last  five  years  seem  to  have  crystal- 
lized a  change.  Possibly  the  Ku  Klux  movement  has  helped 
to  produce  its  own  antitoxin.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
a  current  in  this  direction  is  distinctly  visible  to  those  who 
will  open  their  eyes.  It  is  to  help  in  connection  with 
this  movement  that  the  manuals  under  review  have  been 
written. 

The  new  name  under  which  the  books  are  published,  The 
Inquiry,  indicates  a  new  attitude — a  new  spirit  and  method 
of  dealing  with  disputed  questions.  The 
books  are  built  on  the  theory  that  inquiry 
is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  those 
who  differ  from  us.  I  think  I  am  right; 
so  does  the  other  man.  We  should  both 
prefer  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  what 
either  of  us  has  thus  far  thought  was  true. 
If  we  can  come  together  in  true  coopera- 
tive spirit,  we  shall  both  have  a  better 
chance  to  learn  and  on  this  basis  truth 
has  the  best  chance  to  prevail.  If  either 
view  will  stand  the  test,  others  will  see 
it.  If  it  will  not  stand  the  test,  the  sooner 
it  is  found  out  the  better.  Probably 
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the  truth  is  more  complicated  than  either  side  has  seen  it  to 
be.    If  so,  the  better  reason  for  a  cooperative  attack. 
"But,"  some  will  hasten  to  say,  "this  is  at  least  as  old 
Socrates."    And  so  it  is.     But  none  the  less  there  is  now 
in  progress  in  these  United  States  a  clear  and  definite  ten- 
dency, seen  best  in  college  and  "Y"  circles,  to  choose  this 
old  and  better  way  for  use  in  group  conferences  where  hither- 
o  less  democratic  procedures  have  prevailed.     The  effect  of 
is  attiude  is  obvious  in  the  management  of  conferences, 
he  usual  way  has  been  for  the  inside  circle  to  select  in 
vance  what  should  be  "put  over"  and  then  with  "high- 
wer"  speakers  proceed  to  put  it  across,  coming  forward 
t  the  psychological  moment  with  properly  prepared  resolu- 
:ions,  so  that  the  convention,  in  current  parlance,  "records  its 
judgment."    The  new  way,  which  Harrison  Elliott  has  done 
most  to  introduce,  tries  to  use  democracy  both  in  analyzing 
out  the  issues  and  in  reaching  conclusions.     Alternate  large 
group  and  small  group  discussion,  to  locate  differences  and 
weigh  reasons  and  values,  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  new 
procedure.     While  there  are  difficulties  of  technique  yet  to 
worked  out  and  embodied  adequately  in  correlative  habits 
d  attitudes,  the  movement  has  made  surprising  headway. 
These  books  represent  the  same  discussion  movement  car- 
ied  over  into  class  group  study.     The  pamphlet  on  Alien 
egistration  excellently  illustrates  the  procedure.    The  em- 
ihasis  is  in  fact  on  inquiry.    The  study  is  of  the  Aswell  bill 
:or  the  compulsory  federal  registration  of  all  aliens.     The 
anual  takes  no  position  either  for  or  against  the  bill.    The 
:uthors  are  astonishingly  content  to  leave  that  issue  to  the 
:ader's  study.     The  more  immediate  aims  of  the  authors 
have  been  to  help  in  the  analysis  of  the  issues  involved  and 
in  the  evaluation  of  their  significance.    In  all  this  the  effort 
has  been  to  help  others  think,  not  to  do  their  thinking  for 
em.     Certain    remoter    aims    are    even    more    significant 
ough  less  obvious  to  view.     Here  the  effort  is  clearly  to 
ild    sensitivities    corresponding    to    the    significances    that 
ay  be  found.     Here  as  elsewhere  the  specific  outcomes  are 
ot  determined  in  advance,  but  left  where  they  properly  be- 
ong,  in  sequence  as  the  legitimate  results  of  really  open- 
inded  study.     It  is  faith  of  this  sort,  and  the  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  results  both  immediate  and  concomitant,  that 
make  this  study  manual  so  different   from  the  customary 
propagandist  effort. 

Some  may  ask  whether  this  is  not  after  all  simply  a  more 
subtle,  a  more  skilful  propagandism.  Two  answers  are  neces- 
sary. First,  the  authors  do  not  pick  in  advance  the  opinions 
and  attitudes  which  their  readers  are  to  carry  away  concern- 
ing the  merits  or  demerits  of  alien  registration.  They  leave 
the  readers  to  do  their  own  choosing.  Thus  far  the  pro- 
cedure is  exactly  the  opposite  of  propagandism ;  rather  is  it 
the  antidote  of  any  bias  in  advance  which  the  author's  them- 
ilves  might  hold.  The  authors  may  believe  that  they  can 
foretell  what  the  result  swill  be,  but  the  procedure  itself 
rries  the  means  of  correcting  their  error.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure consistently  carried  out  is  the  acid  test  of  professed 
opposition  to  propagandism  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  term. 
But  there  is  a  second  answer.  This  procedure  is  propaganda 
or  the  position  that  people  should  learn  to  think  and  decide 
for  themselves.  It  is  propaganda  for  the  position  that  we 
do  right  to  make  people  more  capable  of  deciding  and  more 
disposed  toward  deciding  for  themselves  in  social  and  politi- 
cal matters.  If  this  be  democracy — and  in  this  field  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  definition — then  this  proced- 


ure is  propaganda  for  this  democratic  procedure.  But  even 
here,  by  implication  at  any  rate,  the  procedure  is  self-cor- 
rective. It  promises  to  build  the  habits  and  attitudes  which 
are  most  likely  to  criticize  itself. 

One  specialized  aim  of  the  manual  regarding  Alien  Regis- 
tration should  be  noted.  The  authors  hope  to  show  a  way  for 
increasing  and  widening  the  part  taken  by  the  private  citizen 
in  making  the  laws  of  our  country.  The  kind  of  analysis 
and  study  here  developed  should  lead  a  local  study  group 
to  a  study  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  that  it  knows 
most  about,  namely  the  elements  that  are  closest  to  it  and 
affect  most  closely  the  interests  that  lie  round  about  it.  In 
this  way  the  members  of  the  group  may  hope  to  "speak  with 
authority."  In  such  a  procedure  a  group  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens can  make  a  real  "contribution"  to  almost  any  matter 
of  public  interest.  For  example  a  local  group  might  seek 
to  ask,  How  do  you  individual  aliens  in  this  community  feel 
about  the  proposed  registration  measure?  How  did  regis- 
tration work  out  as  viewed  by  the  enemy  aliens  during  the 
war?  How  do  the  actual  leaders  of  alien  groups  in  this 
community  feel  that  the  measure  will  affect  their  groups? 

The  other  two  manuals,  And  Who  Is  My  Neighbor?, 
and  All  Colors,  attack  directly  the  general  problem  of  racial 
relationships.  While  the  aim  of  responsible  cooperative 
thinking  is  the  same,  the  different  task  necessitates  a  differ- 
ent and  more  difficult  treatment.  In  order  to  get  intelligent 
discussion  they  must  furnish  a  considerable  body  of  material 
illustrative  of  the  various  respects  in  which  race  prejudice 
manifests  itself.  Great  care  has  been  taken  not  only  to  pre- 
sent the  various  sides  of  each  aspect  of  the  problem,  but 
also  to  ask  questions  which  will  provoke  thought  without 
unduly  directing  it.  The  reviewer  knows  from  years  of  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  discussion  method  how  difficult 
it  is  to  avoid  all  pitfalls.  The  discussion  must  be  real  and 
free,  yet  it  must  progress.  The  illustrative  material  must 
be  fairly  representative.  It  must  provoke  to  thought  but 
not  to  anger.  Nothing  short  of  actual  trial  can  ever  tell 
how  well  a  given  set  of  questions  or  given  set  of  selections 
will  succeed.  The  questions  and  selections  in  these  books 
look  to  be  very  good.  The  reviewer  also  knows  how  sensi- 
tive the  holders  of  deepseated  prejudices  are  to  questions  and 
illustrations  which  seem  to  put  these  prejudices  in  an  un- 
favorable light.  With  the  best  of  intentions  back  of  them 
and  all  the  care  expended  on  them,  these  books,  dealing  as 
they  do  with  one  of  the  most  sensitive  regions  in  American 
life,  will  surely  provoke  some  to  irritation.  But  any  study 
group  that  goes  at  its  work  with  vigor  and  with  its  minds 
even  half  open  will,  I  believe,  find  itself  amply  repaid  by 
greater  breadth  of  view  and  by  a  growing  sense  of  duty  to 
the  handicapped  among  us. 

It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  a  new  and  valuable  con- 
tribution has  been  made  to  the  study  of  social  science  by  these 
manuals.  They  show  the  way  to  stimulate  thought  and 
lead  it  along  fruitful  lines  and  still  leave  to  the  students 
in  remarkable  degree  the  right  and  necessity  of  doing  their 
own  thinking.  The  cooperative  search  should  be  greatly 
helped  by  the  method  here  shown.  But  the  price  must  al- 
ways be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  the  price  of  real  democracy. 

WILLIAM  H.  KILPATRICK 
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Experience  and  Nature 

A  Running  Comment  on  John   Dewey's   Masterpiece 
VII.    What    Is    Language? 


F  all  affairs,  language  is  the  most  wonderful." 
But  some  will  say  that  language  is  so  natural, 
so  intimate  a  part  of  us,  that  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  about  it:  the  wonder  is  that  there 
are  human  beings  who  cannot  talk,  who  are  dumb.  But 
anyone  who  has  essayed  to  learn  a  "foreign  language"  rea- 
lizes how  complicated  is  the  structure  of  even  so  common 
an  instrument  as  language,  for  all  its  natural  simplicity  in 
"the  mother  tongue."  Anyhow,  language  is  more  than  talk ! 

Language  has  made  the  difference  between  the  brute  and 
man.  Discourse  "changed  dumb  creatures  into  thinking  and 
knowing  animals,  and  created  the  realm  of  meanings."  This 
is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  human  being:  he  lives 
in  a  world,  not  of  mere  things,  mere  existences,  but  of  things 
and  existences  that  signify,  that  have  meanings,  that  denote 
eventualities,  that  point  to  future  contingencies,  that  reveal 
deferred  intentions,  that  rouse  hopes  and  expectations  and 
fears,  that  tell  of  dangers  and  defeats,  achievements  and  ful- 
fillments. Language  carries  these  released  meanings;  and 
in  this  world  of  meanings,  the  partaker  himself  comes 
to  have  meaning:  he  becomes  a  being  of  large  dis- 
course, looking  before  and  after;  and  life  comes  to  have 
meaning. 

That  is  to  say,  mind  emerges  through  the  dramatic  move- 
ment and  the  social  content  of  discourse.  Through  com- 
munication, enlarging  areas  of  the  world  have  been  occu- 
pied and  made  intelligible.  Through  converse,  hitherto  un- 
related ranges  and  items  of  the  universe  have  been  brought 
into  significant  contact  with  each  other:  their  interrelated 
meanings  and  their  bearings  upon  specific  aspects  of  exper- 
ience have  been  revealed.  Out  of  communication  comes  soli- 
loquy, and  that  growth  of  reasoning  and  judgment  which 
mark  the  high  tides  of  intellection.  Soliloquy  does  not  pro- 
duce these:  soliloquy  is  the  product  of  converse  with  others. 
"If  we  had  not  talked  with  others,  and  they  with  us,  we 
should  never  talk  to  and  with  ourselves."  It  is  in  the  social 
world  of  discourse,  converse,  communication,  that  man  be- 
comes human,  reasonable,  intelligent ;  and  language  is  the 
instrument  by  which  this  social  world  of  meanings  becomes 
the  possession  of  each  of  its  real  members.  May  we  not 
therefore  rightly  say  that  language  is  "the  greatest  single 
discovery  of  man,  putting  him  in  potential  possession  of 
liberation  and  order" — that  is,  of  all  the  world  of  meanings? 

But,  to  most  people,  language  is  but  a  practical  conve- 
nience— a  sort  of  tool,  having  no  fundamental  intellectual 
significance.  They  think  that  language  is  made  up  of  words; 
that  a  sentence  is  a  string  of  words ;  and  that  a  book,  for 
instance,  is  nothing  but  some  thousands  of  words  "laid  end 
to  end."  Writers  of  books  have  a  great  "gift  of  language." 
Words  express  thought,  they  assume,  as  a  train  expresses 
freight:  some  trains  are  full,  some  are  empty — and  it's  all  a 
mystery.  Some  books  are  full  of  ideas;  some  are  empty  of 
ideas,  though  equally  full  of  words — and  that's  mystery,  too. 


Some  writers  have  ideas — so  that  the  ideas  overflow  the  lan- 
guage and  flood  the  whole  terrain.  Others  have  no  ideas, 
or  at  least  if  they  have,  they  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
their  words  to  express  any  of  them.  One  does  not  have  to 
have  ideas  in  order  to  be  either  a  writer  or  a  talker:  one  has 
to  have  language,  words — that  is  all — and  the  ability  to  lay 
them  end  to  end.  This  is  one  theory. 

Unfortunately,  our  educational  methods  in  the  field 
of  language  lend  a  good  deal  of  practical  support  to  this 
conception  of  the  nature  of  language.  Pupils  get  their 
school  words  out  of  the  dictionary.  They  do  not  get  mean- 
ings; they  _get  definitions.  There  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  a  meaning  and  a  definition :  meanings  are  rooted 
deep  in  the  nervous  system,  because  they  have  been  exper- 
ienced ;  definitions  are  stored,  more  or  less  tmporarily,  in  the 
memory,  because  they  have  merely  been  read.  So  when,  in 
schools,  words  taken  from  the  dictionary  are  "laid  end  to 
end,"  the  result  is  usually  something  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made.  The  much-touted  "dictionary  habit"  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  worst  of  all  habits — when  it  is  made  a  means 
of  lazily  escaping  the  responsibilities  of  helping  children  to 
get  the  experiences  that  inhere  in  words. 

Language  did  not  come  into  existence  ready-made.  It  be- 
gan— and  it  still  begins — with  sounds  and  gestures  that  were 
not  originally  used  for  purposes  of  communication.  A  sound, 
a  gesture,  a  written  mark  is  not  at  first  a  word.  It  is  just 
a  sound,  or  a  gesture,  or  a  written  mark.  "It  becomes  a 
u-ord  by  gaining  meaning" — so  that  thereafter  two  or  more 
people  come  to  have  a  community  of  action  when  that  sound, 
or  that  gesture,  or  that  written  mark  appears.  Language 
can  appear  only  in  an  organized  social  milieu,  wherein  the 
sounds,  and  gestures  and  written  marks  which  even  the  soli- 
tary animal  might  make  become  mediators  of  social  con- 
junction and  interaction. 

Hence,  language  grows,  and  it  must  always  grow.  Words 
cannot  be  held  to  specified  meanings.  Words  are  modes 
of  social  interaction,  and  they  ought  to  take  the  consequences 
of  that  fact  in  this  mobile  world.  Few  interactions  remain 
definite.  Hence,  few  words  remain  defined.  Therefore,  no 
living  community  can  safely  permit  itself  to  be  dominated 
either  in  its  discourse  or  in  its  institutions  by  old  words 
that  have  escaped  from  life  and  settled  down  to  an  existence 
in  the  dictionary  or  other  sanctuary. 

Finally,  no  one  can  use  language  with  discrimination  who 
gets  his  words  only  out  of  the  books.  Words  are  not  used 
merely  to  express  thought.  They  are  also  tools  by  means 
of  which  thought  is  "pried  loose"  from  the  context  of  action 
and  feeling  and  brought  into  clear  definition  of  contour,  into 
fully  realized  meanings.  That  is  to  say,  language  is  the 
"single  greatest  discovery  of  man" — because  it  is,  rightly  con- 
sidered, the  actual  texture  of  mind.  In  discovering  language, 
man  discovered  his  own  mind. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  NATURE,  by  John  Dewey.     Open  Court  Publishitif 
Co.     443  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Pace-Makers 

REBEKAH  KOHUT  writes,  in  her  autobiography: 
''Life,  above  all,  is  a  going  on,  a  never  resting.  And 
I  see  myself  always  going  on,  never  pausing  in  the  present, 
always  restless,  always  straining  forward  for  something 
that  has  not  been  but  should  be."  Daughter  of  an  in- 
tellectual, a  Hungarian  rabbi  who  migrated  to  the  United 
States  in  the  late  'sixties,  she  married  another  Hungarian 
rabbi,  the  friend  of  Kossuth  and  a  great  Jewish  scholar, 
who  came  to  New  York  to  be  the  leader  of  conservative 
Judaism.  The  background  of  culture  and  ideal  of  service 
continued  from  childhood  into  marriage  directed  Mrs. 
Kohut's  activities  outside  of  her  home — where  she  has 
been  the  wife  of  a  very  busy  man  and  stepmother  to  his 
eight  children — into  practical  social  work.  Her  auto- 
biography records  many  beginnings  in  social  welfare, 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  local  to  New  York  and  national. 
Social  work,  however,  has  only  second  place  in  Mrs. 
Kohut's  life.  Primarily  she  is  devoutly  Jewish.  Her 
autobiography  tells  of  her  own  spiritual  progress  and 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  development  of  Judaism 
in  America,  the  schism  between  the  conservative  and  re- 
form branches,  and  the  leaders  of  both  groups. 

MY  PORTION,  An  Autobiography,  by  Rebekak  Koohul.  Intro- 
duction by  Henrietta  Ssold.  Thomas  Seltser.  301  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 


Mr.  Gavit  on  Opium 

OPIUM,  by  Jok*  Palmer  Gavit.     George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 
251    pp. 

MR.  GAVIT  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  opium.  His  book  is  the  work  of  an 
experienced  journalist  accustomed  to  gage  motives  and  ob- 
jects, who  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Opium  Conferences 
in  Geneva  and  who  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  collecting 
and  thinking  through  the  great  mass  of  material  which  his 
book  gives  evidence  he  possesses.  He  distributes  freely  praise 
and  blame,  notably  blame,  which  as  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  opium  struggle  know,  is  the  principal 
reward  of  workers  in  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Gavit  gives  a  good  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  presenting  the  importance  quantitatively  of  smok- 
ing opium  where  the  great  bulk  of  opium  is  consumed,  and 
the  qualitative  importance  of  the  manufactured  drug.  He 
shows  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  any  immediate 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  opium  produced  and  that  the  next 
step  is  to  get  control  of  trade  in  opium  and  cocaine  and  of 
manufacture.  He  vigorously  counters  the  defenses  of  the 
use  of  opium  in  India  and  adds  to  the  other  reasons  for 
urging  action  that  opium  reduces  resistance  to  disease  and 
therefore  makes  opium  users  in  the  Orient  a  source  of 

tilence. 

Mr.  Gavit  was  deeply  disappointed  in  the  conference  and 
makes  clear  the  duty  of  the  citizen  through  whose  efforts, 
spurred  on  by  accurate  publicity,  he  sees  salvation. 

In  respect  to  the  domestic  situation  in  the  United  States 
the  author  has  put  his  finger  on  the  difficulty,  which  is  rather 
a  lack  of  efficient  administration  of  the  law  than  a  lack  of 
legislation.  The  point  that  the  whole  revenue  from  the 
licensing  of  dealers  and  physicians  should  be  spent  on  en- 
forcement is  one  that  has  been  urged  by  physicians  and  others 
interested  in  suppression  of  the  vice  and  it  should  be  more 
vigorously  pushed.  He  overwhelmingly  proves  his  point  that 
it  is  only  through  international  action  that  a  country  can  be 
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kept  clean  of  the  drug  and  that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  aid  whatever  international  organization  is  set  up, 
whether  or  not  it  becomes  a  party  to  the  new  treaties  creating 
an  Opium  Control  Board. 

Technically  the  reviewer  disagrees  with  the  author's  no- 
tion that  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  binds  American 
negotiators.  As  an  evidence  of  the  probability  that  the 
Senate  will  not  approve  a  treaty  not  in  accord  with  the 
resolution  and  that  Congress  will  not  pass  the  necessary 
legislation  to  carry  out  such  a  treaty  the  resolution  is  im- 
portant, but  that  Congress  can  in  this  way  give  direct  instruc- 
tions to  negotiators  for  the  United  States  is  in  conflict  with 
the  principle  of  the  administrative  control  of  negotiation. 

J.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Columbia  University 

Near  Easterners 

THE  DANCING  GIRL  OF  SHAMAKHA,  by  Count  de  Gobineau.  Trans- 
lated by  Helen  Morgenthau  Fox.  Harcourt,  Brace.  340  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MRS.  FOX  writes  in  her  translator's  preface:  "I  have 
read  all  I  could  find  on  the  Near  East  ever  since  I 
lived  there  and  have  never  found  a  truer  or  juster  portrayal 
of  these  people  by  a  westerner.  It  is  my  hope  in  making  this 
book  available  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  that  more  people 
will  come  to  understand  and  like  the  men  and  women  living 
in  the  Near  East."  Mrs.  Fox  has  lived  in  the  Near  East 
(her  father  was  for  years  ambassador  to  Turkey  and  in 
charge  of  various  other  American  interests  in  those  parts) 
and  she  says  of  de  Gobineau:  "He  was  a  philosopher  and  a 
student,  and  his  rich  mind  and  experience  give  his  stories 
a  universal,  lasting  appeal.  He  draws  his  characters  in  the 
settings  of  their  origins,  their  histories,  and  their  social  and 
physical  surroundings." 

De  Gobineau,  himself,  wanted,  he  says  "to  describe  the 
bravery  of  some,  the  romantic  ideas  of  others,  the  innate 
goodness  of  these,  the  deep-seated  integrity  of  those;  how 
some  are  carried  beyond  all  bounds  by  the  passion  of  patri- 
otism, some  by  whole-souled  generosity,  devotion  or  affec- 
tion ;  how  all  are  incomparably  indolent  and  are  the  abso- 
lute slaves  of  their  impulses,  whether  these  are  good  or  evil." 

Any  one  who  would  know  the  Near  East  in  its  politics 
or  its  economics — factors  now  so  important  in  world  af- 
fairs— must  know  it,  first  of  all,  in  its  personalities.  These 
five  tales  are  an  excellent  beginning  of  such  knowledge. 
They  carry  the  mystery,  the  adventure  and  the  charming 
unreality  of  the  East;  and  in  Mrs.  Fox's  translation  from 
de  Gobineau's  French  the  stories  have  melted  out  of  the 
original  language  into  the  English  without  losing  any  of 
their  mystery  or  charm. 

J.  K.  HART 

Sociology  Takes  the  Subway 

THE  CITY,  by  Robert  E.  Park,  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Roderick  D.  Me- 
KfnfU.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  239  pp.  Price  $2.00,  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

IFOR  one  have  found  this  a  thrilling  book.  In  common 
with  a  rapidly  growing  segment  of  America,  I  find  my 
life  bound  up  with  a  great  city.  Its  superficial  hurly-burly 
conditions  my  nervous  reactions.  Its  economy  governs  my 
pocket-book.  Against  its  broken  rhythms  the  theme  of  my 
own  life  must  be  worked  out.  Again  like  most  Americans,  I 
make  most  of  these  enforced  adjustments  either  unconsciously, 
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Mind-Stretchers 

OTHER  Peoples'  Daughters,  by  Eleanor  Rowland 
Wembridge — because  Mrs.  Wembridge  is  contagi- 
ously interested  in  girls  and  boys  as  girls  and  boys;  be- 
cause she  presents  problem  people  without  losing  the 
people  in  the  problem;  because  she  writes  of  sex  without 
priggishness  and  tragedy  without  sentimentality;  because 
she  tries,  for  herself  and  the  reader,  to  understand 
youngsters  in  trouble  without  feeling  superior  about 
them ;  because  the  scientific  attitude  and  a  sense  of  humor, 
like  two  nibs  of  her  pen,  shape  everything  that  she  writes. 
Many  of  these  sketches  of  young  folks  with  old  difficul- 
ties were  first  published  in  The  Survey. 
Honghton  Mifflin.  333  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 


or  with  a  halting  understanding  of  what  is  happening  to  me, 
to  my  job,  to  my  social  relationships. 

Here  is  a  primer  of  ctiy  life  which  is  packed  so  full  of 
questions  about  my  affairs  and  yours  that  it  gives  reason  to 
hope  that  the  sociologists — certainly  those  whose  current 
program  of  research  and  synthesis  at  Chicago  University  is 
here  summarized — will  succeed  in  making  the  city  more 
intelligible  to  all  of  us  who  live  in  it  and  more  subject  to 
social  control.  Its  opening  chapter,  by  Professor  Park,  on 
Human  Behavior  in  the  Urban  Environment,  not  only  brings 
the  focus  of  sociological  inquiry  down  to  the  very  stuff  of 
daily  life,  but  isolates  and  defines  enough  problems  to  keep 
his  colleagues  busy — and  fruitfully  so — for  a  generation. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  the  book,  aside  from  this  factual 
humanism,  is  the  imagination  that  has  gone  into  the  dis- 
covery and  recognition  of  elements  in  the  city's  interplay  of 
motive  that  have  hitherto  had  scant  consideration  from  the 
social  sciences.  Thus  the  authors  find  room  for  a  chapter 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Newspaper;  in  a  sketch  of 
Magic,  Mentality  and  City  Life  a  relationship  is  intriguingly 
suggested  between  black  magic  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
"rooting"  of  the  bleachers  at  a  ball-game;  an  entire  chapter 
is  given  to  Community  Organization  and  the  Romantic 
Temper : 

"We  are  everywhere  hunting  the  bluebird  of  romance,  and 
we  are  hunting  it  with  automobiles  and  flying  machines.  .  .  . 
We  are  seeking  to  escape  from  a  dull  world  instead  of  turning 
back  upon  it  to  transform  it. 

A  new  triangle  of  delinquency  is  established:  not  the  old 
triangle  of  French  farce,  but  one  that  is  worked  out  with 
spot-maps  to  reveal  a  curious  correlation  between  human 
contacts  and  neighborhood  isolations. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  this  small  volume  to  do  more  than 
stake  out  the  boundaries  and  establish  the  direction  of  a 
deal  of  future  exploration.  The  whole  book  may  serve  some 
day  as  a  preface  to  a  new  comedie  humaine. 

GEDDES  SMITH 


RUN  OF  THE  SHELVES 
A  descriptive  list  of  the  new  books 


Community  Affairs 


HOW    SHALL    COUNTRY    YOUTH    BE    SERVED?    by    H.    Paul 
Douglass.     Daran.     259   pp.     Price   $2.50    postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

PAINSTAKING  research  into  the  more  objective  aspects  of 
the    rural   work   of   the   Y.M.C.A.,   Y.W.C.A.,   Boy   and   Girl 


Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  their  interrelationships,  cul- 
minating in  a  proposal — approved  by  the  agencies — for  experi- 
ments in  intensive  cooperative  extension  of  character-building 
service.  A  useful  book  and  one  that  should  be  influential — 
but  a  very  limited  answer  to  its  title-question. 

DRAMA  IN  EDUCATION,  by  Grace  Sloan  Overton.  Century  Co. 
278  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ABOUT  HALF  "THEORY"  and  half  "technique,"  this  is 
designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  "the  value  and  use  of 
the  dramatic  method  in  secular  and  religious  education."  It 
will  be  of  service  chiefly  to  those  who  come  without  much 
experience  to  the  enterprise  of  directing  and  staging  religious 
drama. 

GIRL'S  CLUBS,  A  Manual  for  Leaders,  by  Helen  Ferris.  New  Edi- 
tion. Dutton.  319  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

RELIGIOUS  DRAMA,  Vol.  2,  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Drama  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Century 
Co.  316  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

TEN  PLAYS  which,  according  to  the  publishers,  "are  char- 
acterized by  a  dramatic  quality  Aristotle  himself  would  have 
approved  of,  an  artistry  the  most  critical  first-nighter  will 
admire,  and  .  .  .  equally  suited  to  production  on  Main  Street 
or  Fifth  Avenue."  Acting  versions  must,  of  course,  be  secured 
for  production  purposes. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  CHURCH  SURVEY,  by  H.  Paul  Douglass. 
Doran.  445  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"PROTESTANTISM'S  avoidance  of  first-hand  contact  with 
social  need  results  in  nothing  less  than  a  limitation  of  its  place 
in  modern  urban  civilization."  This  is  a  sample  of  the  hard- 
hitting fact-finding  service  of  this  new  report  from  the  Institute 
of  Social  and  Religious  Research.  The  author's  own  summary 
is  that  "Springfield  Protestantism  has  a  fighting  chance." 

.THE  GANG  AGE,  by  Paul  Hanly  Furfey.    Macmillan.    184  pp.    Price 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  RAPID  sometimes  superficial  review  of  psychological  and 
sociological  material  tending  to  explain  the  pre-adolescent  boy. 
Mr.  Furfey,  an  instructor  in  sociology  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  doesn't  quite  chew  what  he  has  bitten  off, 
but  his  book  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  sentimental  claptrap 
so  often  fed  to  workers  with  boys. 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  CANOEING,  by  Elon  Jessup.  Dutton. 
104  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  UNDERGRADUATES,  by  Cyril  Harris.  Scrib- 
ners  87  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  AUTHOR  was  at  one  time  university  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Cornell  University.  He  knows  some  of 
the  hard  facts — not  morally  hard,  but  intellectually  hard — which 
many  people  suspect  but  which  few  admit.  His  facts  are  indis- 
putable. As  for  his  conclusions  from  those  facts — every  one 
to  his  own  taste,  if  he  have  no  other  basis  of  drawing  conclu- 


Health 

THE  LITTLE  CHILD  IN  OUR  GREAT  CITIES,  by  W.  Bertram 
Ireland.  American  Child  Health  Assn.  201  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  The  Sun'ey. 

THIS  STUDY  by  the  American  Child  Health  Association 
presents  a  rapid,  and  therefore  superficial,  survey  of  work  for 
the  pre-school  child  in  twenty-four  of  the  large  cities.  The 
first  part  is  a  narrative  account  of  the  different  types  of  organ- 
ized effort  for  the  health  of  the  child ;  the  second  section 
deals  with  the  "status"  of  pre-school  health  activities  as  gather- 
ed from  playgrounds,  convalescent  homes,  day  nurseries,  etc. 
By  "status"  is  evidently  meant  the  extension  of  the  various 
kinds  of  activities  for  the  child,  rather  than  the  quality  of 
standards  of  work.  On  this  latter  point  the  study  is  disap- 
pointing. Anyone  interested  in  launching  work  for  the  little 
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tiild  in  a  new  community  would  find  few  guide-posts  here  in 
he   way   of  evaluation  of   existing   efforts.     There   are,  how- 
ever, fascinating  clues  and  bits  of  information  as  to  develop- 
ments throughout  the  country. 

HELEN  GLENN  TYSON.. 

by  C.-E.  A.   Winslow.     Dutton. 
182  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

SUMMARY  in  simple  form,   for  the  use  of  those  of  us 
vho   are   neither   physicians   nor   health  officers   nor   engineers, 
of  the  findings  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventila- 
tion  (see  The  Survey,  Dec.   15,   1922).     A   revolutionary  and 
useful  body  of  fact. 

HEALTH  THROUGH  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  DI- 
SEASE, by  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Hugh  Grant  Rowell.  World  Book 
Co.  122  fp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  of  the  School  Health  Program  is 
more  keenly  appreciated  than  ever  before,  not  only  by  the  pro- 
fessions involved  but  also  by  the  general  public.  This  book  pre- 
sents the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases  as 
a  basic  factor  in  this  program.  The  successful  control  of 
these  diseases  demand  not  only  skilled  medical  and  nursing 
service  in  the  public  schools  but  also  the  cooperation  of  school 
administrators,  teachers  and  parents.  The  specific  obligation  of 
each  person  concerned  is  clearly  stated;  standard  forms  and 
blanks  are  suggested  for  the  use  of  school  authorities.  Each 
of  the  common  contagious  diseases  of  school  children  is  given 
brief  consideration  with  a  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  its  cause,  mode  of  transmission,  and  methods  of  control. 
There  is  a  separate  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin  and  the 
mucous  membranes.  This  should  prove  a  convenient  and  useful 
reference  book  for  teachers  and  school  officials.  The  definite- 
ness  with  which  administrative  procedure  are  set  forth  will  make 
it  useful  to  school  physicians  and  nurses.  C.T. 


EARS  AND   THE  MAN,  by  Annetta   IV. 
-      '    Da: 


Peck,  Eslelle  E.  Samuelson, 

and  Ann   Lehman.      F.  A.   Davis  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     217  pp. 
Price   $2.00   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 
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THE  sub-title  of  this  volume,  "Studies  in  Social  Work  for  the 

;eafened,"  indicates  the  field  of  practical  information  which  it 
vers.  As  the  authors  insist,  the  "deafened,"  persons  who  have 
lost  their  ability  to  hear,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  "deaf,"  those  who  never  have  heard,  and  who  therefore  must 
be  taught  to  speak  as  well  as  to  make  their  other  senses  serve 
them  instead  of  hearing.  The  advice  in  this  book  is  given  in 
simple  readable  form;  it  includes  the  psychological  aspects  of 
loss  of  hearing;  the  use  of  hearing  devices,  and  of  lip-reading; 
the  special  problem  of  vocation,  education,  recreation  and  other 
relationships  which  must  be  faced  by  the  deafened  and  their 
friends;  and  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  preventable  types 
of  deafness,  of  the  right  of  the  deafened  to  marry,  with  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  case  stories.  M.R. 

LIGHT  AND  HEALTH,  by  M.  Luckiesh  and  A.  J.  Pacini.      Williams 
&  Wilkins  Co.     298  pp.      Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  subject  of  light  has  acquired  a  new  interest  during  the 
past  few  years  since  it  has  been  shown  that  animals,  especially 
during  this  period  of  rapid  growth,  are  dependent  upon  sunlight 
for  normal  development.  The  authors  of  this  book  "have  at- 
tempted to  sort  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  data  which  in  their 
judgment  is  acceptable  for  presenting  a  picture  of  the  relation- 
ship of  radiation  to  life  and  health."  The  term  "light"  is  used 
in  its  extended  sense  to  include  various  forms  of  radiant  energy 
and  radiation.  There  are  chapters  on  the  relation  of  light  to 
life  in  general,  and  several  on  its  relation  to  the  various  organs 
in  the  body;  to  the  glands,  to  the  skeleton,  to  the  muscles,  to  the 
nerves,  to  the  viscera,  and  to  the  special  organs.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  a  chapter  on  the  psychological  effect  of  the  various 
colors,  and  of  day  and  night,  and  a  consideration  of  the  best 
methods  of  providing  artificial  illumination  so  as  to  avoid  eye 


strain  and  fatigue.  As  the  authors  state  in  the  preface,  the  sub- 
ject matter  often  borders  on  the  unknown,  and  it  must  have 
been  difficult  in  many  instances  to  decide  what  data  to  accept  or 
to  reject.  In  the  main,  critical  judgment  has  been  displayed 
and  careful  selection  has  been  made  from  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture on  this  subject.  If  any  criticism  can  be  made,  it  is  per- 
haps in  the  relationship  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  light 
and  the  glands  of  internal  secretion.  No  doubt  such  a  relation- 
ship exists,  but  the  scientific  data  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject  are 
at  present  so  scanty  as  to  make  it  unwise  to  delve  too  deeply  into 
the  future.  This  volume  will  prove  of  interest  to  hygienists, 
physicians  and  physiologists,  and  parts  of  it  may  even  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  subject  matter  is  clearly  and 
interestingly  presented,  and  contains  helpful  illustrations  and 
charts.  ALFRED  F.  HESS,  M.D. 

REST  WORKING,  by  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.      The  Coordination  Guilt.     400 

pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    SUBCONSCIOUS    SELF,    by    Louis    Waldstein.     Reissue.     Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.     171   pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
SOURCE     BOOK     IN     HEALTH     AND     PYSICAL     EDUCATION,    by 

Thomas   D.    Wood    and    Clifford    L.    Brawnell.     Macmillan    Co.     590    pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
DISEASE    PREVENTION,    by    H.    H.    Waite.     Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Ct. 

667  pp.     Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  LAW,  by  James  A.   Tobey.      Williams  Sf  Wilkms  Ce. 

304  pp.     Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  MODERN  HOSPITAL  YEAR  BOOK   1926.     Modern  Hospital  Pub- 
lishing Co.    779  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

International  Affairs 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NEXT  WAR,  by  John  Bakelets.  Viking 
Press.  318  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BEFORE  the  catastrophe  of  1914,  year  after  year,  soldiers, 
statesmen  and  publicists  were  giving  the  world  fair  notice 
that  war  was  coming;  the  world  smiled  politely  and  did  noth- 
ing. Here  is  the  record  of  past  prophecies  that  came  true,  and 
.c  deadly  parallels  in  the  present. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  by  Norman  Dwight  Harris.  Houghton 
Miff/in.  677  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  RAPID  SURVEY  of  the  political  relations  of  European 
powers  and  Asiatic  peoples. 

AN  AMERICAN  PEACE  POLICY,  by  Kirby  Page.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  94  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  ARGUMENT  by  a  well-known  religious  leader  for  the 
World  Court,  the  outlawry  of  war,  a  "new  harmony  peace 
program  for  America,"  a  League  of  Nations,  and  the  assump- 
tion by  America  of  a  real  share  in  the  task  of  international 
organization.  Ex-Justice  John  H.  Clarke  has  provided  a 
commendatory  Foreword. 

THE  POLITICAL  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST,  by  George 
Matthew  Dutcher.  The  Abingdon  Press.  372  pp.  Price  $2.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

A  HISTORY  PROFESSOR  spent  his  sabbatical  year  1921-2 
in  the  East  and  returning,  lectured  on  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  The  lectures  grew  into  this  book, 
which  carries  the  story  through  1924.  Mildly  liberal,  well- 
informed,  packed  with  facts,  and  always  friendly  in  tone,  Mr. 
Dutcher's  book  is  good  sober  introduction  to  the  recent  polit- 
ical history  of  the  East.  Like  the  elder  school  of  historians, 
his  eyes  are  focussed  on  governments. 

Industry 

WOMAN'S  DILEMMA,  by  Alice  Seal  Parsons.  Thomas  Y.  Crmett 
Co.  311  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  the  attempt  of  a  feminist  who  loves  and  believes 
in  homes  to  answer  two  of  the  most  violently  debated  ques- 
tions of  the  day:  should  all  women  have  jobs  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  men  do?  If  women  all  have  work  outside  the  home, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  home  ?  Against  a  background  of  sound 
psychological  and  sociological  training,  Mrs.  Parsons  examines 
the  evidence  as  to  whether  difference  in  sex  means  difference  in 
physical  strength,  mentality  and  character  traits.  She  considers 
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the  modern  domestic  routine  as  a  full  time  job  for  a  capable, 
well  educated  adult.  Her  chapters  on  the  further  reduction  of 
housework  by  methods  of  industrial  efficiency  are  hopeful  and 
exciting  reading  for  any  man  or  woman  wrestling  with  the 
work-job  dilemma.  Finally,  Mrs.  Parsons  reaches  the  hearten- 
ing conclusion  that  if  she  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  congenial 
work  and  the  human  satisfaction  of  home  and  parenthood, 
woman  will  no  longer  go  "carrying  her  sex  like  a  burden  on 
her  shoulders.  .  .  .  Given  the  opportunity  to  develop  fully, 
she  will  be  a  better  mother,  a  more  satisfying  object  of  love, 
a  more  useful  member  of  society."  B.A. 

COMBINATION  IN  THE  AMERICAN  BREAD-BAKING  INDUS- 
TRY, by  Carl  L.  Alsberg.  Stanford  University  Press.  148  pp. 
Price,  cloth,  $2.00,  paper,  $1.50  pospaid  of  The  Survey. 

HOW  "the  staff  of  life"  became  the  object  of  "mass  produc- 
tion" and  how  such  vast  mergers  as  the  Ward,  General  and 
Continental  bakeries  were  effected  is  here  told  by  a  former 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Alsberg  looks  at  this  business  development  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  investor,  the  wheat  farmer,  the  miller 
and,  finally,  of  the  public. 

MAINSPRINGS  OF  MEN,  by  Whiting  Williams.  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons.  313  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AMONG  our  ambassadors  of  industry,  Whiting  Williams  takes 
first  rank.  Across  the  boundaries  of  class  and  nationality,  he 
succeeds  in  making  us  see  the  other  fellow  as  he  really  is  and 
feels  and  has  his  being.  This  is  the  most  useful  of  the  author's 
books  because  it  brings  together  for  students  the  quintessence  of 
the  intimate  knowledge  he  has  gained  in  his  many  vocational 
disguises  of  those  motivations  that  are  common  to  all  men  yet 
express  themselves  in  an  ever  surprising  variety  of  reactions. 
In  simple  language  which  everyone  can  understand  and  with  a 
multitude  of  good  stories  he  discusses  these  "shop  imponder- 
ables" which  so  constantly  escape  the  economist — and  too  often 
also  the  efficiency  expert.  This  is  the  first  book,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  to  emphasize  the  element  of  prestige  in  industrial 
relations  in  ways  that  make  for  its  practical  consideration  in 
policies  of  management.  Technically,  the  book  is  particularly 
suited  to  class-room  uses.  Key  passages  are  printed  in  italics. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  collection  of  case  problems  and 
a  well  selected  list  of  readings.  B.L. 

ORGANISED  LABOR  AND  THE  tAW— with  special  reference  to  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  by  Alpheus  T.  Mason.  Durham  University 
Press.  248  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  LUCID  and  clear  exposition  of  the  status  of  labor  organi- 
zations at  law.  The  first  part  of  necessity  deals  with  the 
development  of  English  labor  law.  This  shows  the  character- 
istic difference  between  the  two  common  law  developments:  in 
England  early  statutory  definition  of  the  rights  of  labor;  in 
America,  despite  the  bills  of  rights  in  the  state  and  federal 
constitutions,  the  growth  dependent  almost  entirely  on  judicial 
decisions. 

LYCURGUS  OR  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LAW,  by  E.  S.  P. 
Haynes.  Dutton.  82  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  brief  discussion  of  the  possibilities  for  social  betterment 
and  more  genuine  individual  freedom  through  legal  reform  is 
as  thought-provoking  and  as  beautifully  written  as  the  preced- 
ing books  of  the  famous  Today  and  Tomorrow  Series  of  which 
it  is  the  latest  volume. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  BUSINESS,  by  Edgar  L.  Heermance.  Harper. 
244  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THIS  is  a  competent  study  of  an  encouraging  improvement 
in  trade  practises  and  in  the  development  of  business  codes. 
The  author  sees  the  growth  of  ethical  standards  in  modern 
industry  as  part  of  the  emergence  of  a  new  science  of  "social 
ethics,"  of  which  this  development  is  a  part.  (See  Ethics  and 
Business,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  The  Survey,  April  i, 
1926.) 


LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY,  6v  D.  L.  Hoopingarner   A    W 
Shaw   Co.      553   pp.      Price  $4.00   postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

PERHAPS  the  most  distinctive  merit  of  Mr.  Hoopingarner's 
new  book  is  its  consistently  high-minded,  generous  and  social 
outlook  upon  the  problems  of  the  worker  in  industry.  A  quality 
of  wholesomeness  and  buoyancy  pervades  the  study,  so  that  while 
the  book  reflects  no  false  optimism,  it  gives  the  reader  a  positive 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  promise  in  the  handling  of  this 
problem.  The  book  is  presumably  offered  with  a  college  audi- 
ence largely  in  mind,  since  it  orients  much  material  which  is 
covered  in  courses  in  labor  problems,  in  personal  management, 
and  in  labor  legislation.  The  point  of  view  adopted  is  not  that 
of  the  executive  so  much  as  it  is  that  of  the  general  student  of 
industrial  activities.  Naturally,  in  a  book  covering  so  many 
specific  topics,  it  would  be  surprising  if  every  reader  agreed  com- 
pletely with  all  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  author.  The  pres- 
ent reviewer  finds  himself  taking  exception  here  and  there  to 
points  made  in  the  text ;  yet  this  detracts  but  little  from  the  total 
point  of  view  and  information  imparted.  The  author  contends, 
for  example,  that  profit-sharing  is  a  "right"  of  employes.  He 
also  contends  that  there  is  an  identity  of  interest  among  the 
different  groups  which  are  the  parties  to  industry.  He  later 
substitutes  for  the  word  "identity"  the  word  "community,"  ap- 
parently with  the  assumption  that  the  two  are  synonymous.  It 
would  seem  that  a  realistic  analysis  would  disclose  a  com- 
munity of  interest  which  can  be  further  enriched  and  made 
creative  (in  the  sense  in  which  Mary  Follett  has  used  this  word) 
but  that  this  constitutes  an  identity  of  interests  seems  a  much 
harder  truth  to  substantiate.  Mr.  Hoopingarner,  in  his  effort 
to  emphasize  positive  and  affirmative  tendencies,  seem*  loath  to 
admit  the  existence  of  fundamental  conflicts  in  society.  That 
such  conflicts  are  inherent  in  human  relations  as  well  as  in 
economic  relationships  and  may  be  put  to  positive  uses  is  not 
suggested.  The  teacher  and  student  will  find  the  case  material 
at  the  back  of  the  book  a  useful  and  unusual  addition  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  ORDWAY  TEAD. 

THE   HISTORY    OF    THE    FABIAN    SOCIETY,    by   Edward   R.    Pease 

International  Publishers.      306  pp.      Price     $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
LETTERS    TO    JUDD,    by    Upton    Sinclair.       Published    by    the    Author 

64  pp.      Price   $1.00  postpaid  of   The   Survey. 
THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  ITALY,  by  E.  A.  Uoyd.     Inter 

national  Publishers.      136  pp.      Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM,  by  R.  G.  Hawtrey.     Longmans,  Green  and 

Co.      417  pp.      Price  $3.75   postpaid   of  The  Surrey. 

Education  and  Social  Theory 

CONCERNING  PARENTS,  A  Symposium  on  Present  Day  Parent 
hood.  Nm  Republic.  284  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"PERSONALLY,"  says  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  in  one  of  the 
many  brief  papers  that  make  up  this  book,  "I  am  delighted  to 
see  experts  poking  their  noses  into  what  formerly  was  not 
considered  any  of  their  business  or  anybody's  business — that 
is,  the  relation  of  parents  to  children."  And  when  the  experts 
here  represented  have  done  with  their  poking,  their  testimony 
is  seen  to  center  mostly  around  Dr.  Beatrice  Hinkle's  remark 
that  "the  chief  difficulty  in  the  care  of  little  children  in  the 
home  consists  in  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the  parents'  con- 
duct upon  the  child."  These  fragmentary  pieces  selected  from 
the  program  of  the  Child  Study  Association's  conference  in 
October,  1925,  (see  The  Survey  for  Nov.  15,  1925)  are  easy 
reading  and  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  them  ought  to  be  read 
by  a  hundred  thousand  intelligent  parents  to  whom  the  new 
hygiene  of  parent-child  relationships  is  as  unfamiliar  today 
as  was  the  modern  physical  health  regime  twenty  years  ago. 

MENTAL  GROWTH  OF  CHILDREN,  in  Relation  to  Rate  o- 
Growth  in  Bodily  Development,  by  Buford  3.  Johnson.  Dutton.  14° 
pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  CAREFUL  RECORD  of  five  years  of  life  of  children  in 
the  City  and  Country  School,  New  York.  Although  the  records 
of  individual  children  during  the  entire  period  of  time  are 
not  numerous,  and  although  the  children  under  study  consti- 
tute a  selected  group  of  normal  and  superior  children,  Mr. 
Johnson's  studies  merit  careful  consideration. 
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How  to   Get  the  Most  Out  of  the 
National  Conference 


CLEVELAND  1912  was  my  first  National  Confer- 
ence.   If  I  missed  any  meetings  that  year  it  was 
only  because  one  person  can  be  in  but  one  place 
at    the    same    time.     I    roomed    with    Alexander 
Wilson  and  James  Golden.    Alec  seldom  went  to 
bed   before  one  in   the   morning.    Jim   rose  between   four   and 
five.    I  went  to  bed  with  Alec  and  got  awake  with  Jim.    On 
our   return   from  the  Conference   we   went   to   Niagara   Falls. 
We  concluded  the  visit  by  taking  the  trolley  ride  around  the 
Gorge.    But  I  saw  nothing  of  the  scenery.    I  fell  sound  asleep 
when  the  car  started  and  awoke  only  in  time  to  avoid  repeating 
the  trip.   That  was  the  Cleveland  Conference. 

It  took  me  two  weeks  to  recover  from  the  Indianapolis 
Conference.  Eight  of  us  occupied  one  room.  My  seven  com- 
panions came  from  the  Twin  Cities  and  were  lead  by  Frank 
Bruno  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  Judge  Waite  rose 
between  five  and  six.  He  was  quiet  about  it,  but,  unfortunately, 
his  exemplary  habits  stimulated  Arthur  Todd  and  Otto  Davis 
to  emulation  and  they  were  not  quiet.  They  indulged  in  morn- 
ing exercises,  Arthur  inclining  to  the  rhythmic  school,  Otto 
to  a  sort  of  double  jointed  contortionistic  heaving.  Between 
them  they  made  the  morning  hideous.  My  nights  were 
spent  writing  reports  of  the  Conference  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  by  the  time  the  week  was  over  I  was 
over  too. 

The  National  Conference  has  always  been  more  or  less  of 
an  endurance  test  for  me.  I  state  the  fact  for  what  it  is  worth. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  follow  this  method,  he  does  it  at  his 
own  risk. 

Begin  by  finding  one  or  more  roommates.  Choose  those  who 
have  something  in  experience  to  contribute  to  you.  Select,  if 
possible,  at  least  one  person  from  another  city.  Older  members 
of  the  conference  would  do  well  to  make  it  possible  for  new 
members  to  room  with  them. 

Plan  to  report  the  conference.  If  you  cannot  report  it  for 
a  newspaper,  you  can  usually  report  it  to  your  co-workers  at 
home.  Most  agencies  arrange  a  report  meeting  after  the 
conference.  It  is  an  excellent  practice,  for  the  best  way  of 
learning  is  to  listen  with  a  view  to  repeating  what  you  hear 
to  someone  else. 

Use   the  conference   as  a   means   of  getting  into  touch  with 
the  whole  field  of  social  work.    Attend  your  own  section  meet- 
ings, but  make  it   a  point  to   sample   those   of  other   sections, 
even  if  it  means  occasionally  miss- 
ing some  meeting  upon  your  own 
subject. 

Always  attend  all  the  business 
meetings  of  the  conference.  Never 
allow  anything  to  interfere  with 
that.  In  one  business  meeting  you 
can  discover  more  entertainment 
and  can  learn  more  about  the 
conference  than  in  all  the  other 
sessions  put  together.  When  you 
find  the  unessential  importances  of 
procedure  becoming  vitally  inter- 


JVho's  Who   in  the  Symposium 

KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ  is  general  secretary  of 
the  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia 

DAVID  C.  LIGGETT  is  director  of  the  Louisville 
Community  Chest 

EMETH  TUTTLE  is  director  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare 


esting  and  exciting  to  you,  then  you  will  know  that  you   are 
really  a  member  of  the  National  Conference. 

Interest  yourself  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  Their  meetings  are  the  liveliest  and  the 
most  significant  at  the  conference. 

There  is  usually  something  in  the  way  of  dancing  and  other 
recreation  which  you  can  use  as  a  means  of  relaxation,  but  if, 
after  putting  in  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day  of  conference, 
you  find  it  difficult  to  settle  down,  turn  to  a  book  to  quiet 
your  nerves.  Biography  is  especially  to  be  recommended. 

If  you  have  not  read  Lord  Shaftesbury  by  J.  L.  Hammond 
and  Barbara  Hammond,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  it  to  the  confer- 
ence for  your  bed  time  reading.  It  is  a  revealing  and  inspiring 
story  of  accomplishment  in  social  reform. 

The  National  Conference  is  an  educational  and  recreational 
occasion  to  be  indulged  in  to  the  extent  that  your  endurance 
permits.  The  newer  and  younger  you  are  the  more  you  can 
afford  to  indulge.  I  fancy,  alas,  that  my  second  Cleveland 
Conference  will  be  a  quieter  and  more  sedate  affair  than 
my  first. 

KART.  DE  SCHWEINITZ 

Five  Suggestions. 

THE  benefits  derived  from  attendance  at  the  National 
Conference  by  those  who  have  been  going  for  a  number 
of  years  vary  so  much  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  all  too 
clear  that  there  is  no  rule  of  thumb  as  to  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a  conference.  The  Louisville  delegation,  however, 
has  worked  out  several  schemes  which  have  proved  to  be 
helpful. 

In  cities  not  too  large  it  is  a  good  plan,  perhaps,  for  the 
delegates  going  to  a  conference  to  get  together  before  they 
leave  and  plan  a  schedule  of  attendance  at  meetings.  In  this 
way  a  larger  number  of  meetings  are  attended  and  a  more 
varied  experience  is  gained  by  the  delegates.  It  prevents,  as 
well,  a  too  intensive  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  any  given 
section. 

We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  arrange  for  a  number  of 
conference  breakfasts  to  be  attended  by  the  Louisville  delega- 
tion. We  have  brought  to  these  breakfasts  certain  national 
notables  with  whom  we  wanted  to  talk  at  some  length.  The 
less  seasoned  conference  representatives,  by  this  scheme,  have 

met  intimately  a  number  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  would  in  all 
probability  not  have  become  ac- 
quainted. Any  local  projects  pend- 
ing, that  depend  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  national  agency  people,  can 
be  furthered  by  such  conferences. 
After  the  conference  is  over  and 
the  delegates  have  returned,  re- 
ports have  with  profit  been  given 
covering  the  meetings  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  conference. 
The  attendance  of  a  small  num- 
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her  of  Louisville  board  people,  which  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased in  numbers  at  the  Cleveland  Conference,  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  a  most  helpful  outside  viewpoint  to  bear 
upon  local  problems  and  their  handling.  We  should  have 
given  more  thought  and  time  to  the  possibility  of  increased 
board  member  attendance. 

More  might  be  gotten  out  of  the  National  Conference  if  those 
attending,  and  particularly  those  giving  papers,  were  more 
honest  about  their  own  difficulties  and  mistakes.  Too  many 
papers  and  too  many  recitals  of  accomplishment  leave  out  the 
helpful  kernels  of  difficulties  encountered  and  mistakes  made. 
A  Babbit-like  eulogy  of  our  own  situations  has  too  often  come 
to  the  foreground  to  the  exclusion  of  a  critical  analysis  of  our 
own  position  in  the  social  field  as  related  to  its  other  com- 
ponent parts,  and  a  simon-pure  presentation  singularly  divorced 
from  a  community  setting  has  left  those  in  search  of  a  helpful 
solution  for  their  own  difficulties  peculiarly  empty-handed. 

DAVID  C.  LIGGETT 

Don't  Ride  Your  Hobby  Too  Hard 

WHEN  the  trials  of  the  world  got  too  much  for 
Cymbeline,  he  remarked  dejectedly,  "I'm  amazed  with 
matter."  He  speaks  for  most  of  us  when  we  pick  up  the 
program  of  the  National  Conference  and  the  riches  it  offers. 

The  conference  at  Washigton  was  my  first.  I  was  new  in 
the  work  and  my  mind  a  thirsty  sponge.  I  rushed  madly  from 
one  meeting  to  another,  hoping  to  grab  a  crumb  of  experience — 
not  fact — from  someone  who  had  tried  the  fare  before.  I 
found  though  that  most  of  the  addresses  were  formal  and 
distant,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  close  enough  to  hear.  I  got 
more  help  from  the  people  I  met  and  talked  to. 

At  Toronto  I  sat  down  and  carefully  studied  the  program, 
picking  out  the  people  I  wanted  to  hear — rather  than  the 
subjects — then  wasted  half  my  time  trying  to  hear  them.  The 
meeting  places  were  so  far  apart! 

The  next  time  I  go  to  a  conference  I  shall  get  a  map  of 
the  city  first,  unless  the  city  itself  is  generous  enough  to  provide 
such  a  map,  and  mark  all  the  places  of  meetings,  then  take 
my  program  and  select  the  speakers  or  subjects  that  will  be 
of  most  interest  and  that  I  can  reach  with  least  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  shoe  leather. 

One  point  is  already  settled.  I  will  not  give  much  space  on 
this  diagram  of  mine  to  men  and  women  I've  heard  before, 
unless  I  have  reason  to  believe  they've  arrived  at  some  goal 
far  ahead  of  the  last  time  I  heard  them.  I  plan,  also,  to  hear 
the  speakers  who  deal  with  problems  farthest  away  from  myi 
own.  Not  only  to  get  the  others'  points  of  view,  but  their 
technique. 

The  most  helpful  pedagogical  course  I  ever  took  was  an 
undergraduate  course  in  nineteenth  century  literature  at 
Columbia  University.  I  wanted  to  hear  a  Columbia  Professor 
teach  nineteenth  century  literature  to  a  group  of  under- 
graduates. I  was  trying  to  do  that  thing  myself.  I  wanted 
a  demonstration,  not  a  "you  do  as  I  say"  method  course.  I 
got  the  thing  I  wanted.  He  gave  me  a  few  new  angles  of 


approach  and  I  felt  that  I  could  have  given  him  a  few.  As 
a  mere  observer,  though  registered  as  a  student,  I  said  nothing. 
The  atmosphere  was  not  good  for  controversy. 

Since  Crippled  Children,  Mothers'  Aid  and  the  Menance 
of  the  Feeble  Minded  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  interest 
me,  I'll  listen  in  on  discussions  of  normal  children,  of  normal 
home  plans  and  budgets,  of  everything  that  will  help  in  giving 
me  an  understanding  of  the  individuals  that  make  up  my 
general  problems. 

And — I'll  not  forget  the  extra,  outside  riches:  talking  with 
old  friends,  meeting  new  ones  and  adding  one  more  picture  to 
my  gallery  of  conference  cities.  EMETH  TUTTLE 

That  Conference  Complex 

Mrs.  Guild  replies  to  the  critics  of  her  article 
in  The  Survey  of  March  15. 

IF  Miss  Vaile  is  right — and  I  willingly  concede  she  doubt- 
less knows  more  about  it  than  I — the  number  of  con- 
ferences is  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  Fine.  We  all 
know  agencies  which  in  the  future  can  save  their  office  rent. 
Many  executives  can  keep  on  the  road  all  the  time,  then!  If 
the  number  of  conferences  increases,  the  aggregate  attendance 
should  logically  increase  too,  so  that  the  subordinates  also  will 
be  going  from  conference  to  conference,  and  all  social  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  letter  and  telegram.  Of  course,  if 
executives  need  constant  "inspiration,"  "new  perspective,"  and 
"companionship  of  others  of  like  aims,"  so  does  the  subaltern! 
S'o  indeed  does  everyone  else,  which  may  explain  in  part  the 
charity  traveler,  the  tramp,  and  the  Lizzie  tourist.  But  are 
we  social  workers  confusing  the  lure  of  adventure  with  the 
thirst  for  technique? 

Miss  Vaile  says  that  "social  progress  is  largely  dependent 
upon  our  ability  to  develop  group  thinking."  No  one  would 
question  that.  However,  from  my  own  experience  in  social 
work  and  in  teaching  social  work,  covering  many  years,  and 
including  attendance  at  state  conferences  in  several  states,  at 
many  national  conferences,  and  not  a  few  allied  group  con- 
ferences, my  own  conclusion  is:  Some  conferences  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  and  fundamental  to  group  thinking;  a 
number  of  them  have  just  about  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
group  thinking — or  anything  else — unless  we  turn  back  again 
to  "inspiration." 

Now,  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  spiritual  values  are  the  biggest 
things  in  life — intangible,  invisible,  immeasurable.  But  are 
they?  To  quote  Dr.  Emerson  in  The  Purvey,  January  15, 
1926,  "Tis  but  overwhelming  confidence  in  your  righteousness, 
the  ease  with  which  you  levy  toll  upon  the  'socially  minded" 
plutocrat,  that  accounts  for  lack  of  numerical  proofs  of  your 
performance." 

If  we  were  compelled  to  plan  our  conferences  in  reference 
to  absolute,  current  needs,  and  if  we  based  them  upon  more 
scientific  fact;  if  we  had  just  a  wee  bit  less  of  the  spirit  which 
says,  for  Pete's-sake-let's-do-something,  (and  has  a  confer- 
ence about  it)  would  social  work  suffer?  Moreover,  if 
we  were  to  take  honest  (Continued  on  page  286) 


Greetings  from  the  new  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  gives  to  every  social  worker  two  opportunities: 
one,  to  receive  the  help  he  particularly  needs  for  his  every  day  task,  and  the  other,  to  con- 
tribute from  his  own  experience  the  help  that  some  other  worker  needs.  This  exchange  of 
thought  and  experience  sets  the  pace  in  social  work.  We  "keep  pace  with  the  forward  march 
of  social  work"  largely  through  the  inspiration  and  mental  stimulation  of  such  gatherings  as 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland.  HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT. 
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Publicity  Hints 


Glass  Eggs  Won't  Hatch 


Health  Publicity 

<</r  •  *•  HE   American    health   officer    is   invested   with   enough 

tJL     legal  power  to  make  an  old-fashioned  czar  green  with 
vy,  yet  that  power  is  on  paper  only,  unless  it  is  backed  up 
an  enlightened  public  opinion." 
So  writes  Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt,  editor  of  Health  Publicity, 
weekly  bulletin  for  Ohio  health  commissioners,  issued  by  the 
lio  State  Department  of  Health. 
"The   nostrum    vendors,    the   quacks,   the   spine    rubbers;   all 
study  and  use  the  art  of  molding  public  opinion,"  Dr.  Klein- 
Schmidt   continues.     "Why   not    fight    ignorance    and    prejudice 
with  its  own  weapons?    Not  by  trying  to  out-blare  the  peddlers 
of   bunk,   but   by    a   dignified,   scientific   method    of    telling   the 
people  what  we  know  about  health. 

"There   is   no  mystery   about  publicity.     The   basis   of   it   is 
an  ordinary  understanding  of  the  odd  quirks  which  move  folks 
action  and  which  create  public  opinion.    To  be  sure,  publicity 
iploys  tools  such  as  the  newspaper,  exhibits,  motion  pictures, 
inted  matter  and  the  spoken  word.     The  health  officer  need 
iot  be  an  expert  in  the  handling  of  these  tools,  but  he  should 
know  what  they  are  and  how  they  may  be  used." 


Courage 

Frank  E.  Chapman,  superintendent  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  stated  at  the  Ohio  Hospital  Association  meeting 
that  he  no  longer  publishes  an  annual  report.  The  annual 
report  is  kept  only  by  the  donors  whose  names  are  listed  and 
by  libraries.  Instead  of  an  annual  report  he  publishes  a  news 
letter,  which  he  fills  with  current  information. 


A  Five-Inch  Shelf  on  Office  Administration 

OFFICE  MANAGEMENT;  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE,  b\ 
W.  H.  Leffingwell.  Chicago.  Shaw,  1925.  850  pp.  Price  $5.00 
postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

An  excellent  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  office  administration.  Any  executive  or 
office  manager  who  is  concerned  wtih  developing  efficient  office 
service  in  his  agency  ought  to  own  this  book. 

OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS  SUPER- 
VISING THE  HEALTH  OF  MOTHERS,  INFANTS  AND 
CHILDREN  OF  PRE-SCHOOL  AGE,  by  Estelle  B.  Hunter. 
Washington.  Government  Printing  Office,  1922.  216  pp.  Price 
20  cents.  Paper  coz'ers.  Postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Clear,  concise,  and  practical.  Most  of  the  material  can  be  adapted 
to  the  use  of  welfare  organizations  other  than  public  health 
nursing  agencies. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT.  Bos- 
ton. Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  slffairs,  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  1921.  48  pp.  Paper  covers.  Price  50  cent!, 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  certain  important  office  problems,  with 
practical  and  helpful  suggestions  regarding  effective  methods. 

OFFICE  MANAGEMENT;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE, 
by  Lee  Galloway.  New  York.  Ronald  Press.  1919.  701  pp.  Price 
$6.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Principles  and  concrete  examples  of  successful  office  administra- 
tion in  the  commercial  field. 

MODERN   FILING   MANUAL,   by   Estelle  B.  Hunter.      Rochester. 

Yaicman  &   Erbe  Manufacturing  Company,    1923.      254    pp.      Price 

$3.00   postpaid   of    The    Survey. 

An  excellent  description  of  principles  and  methods  of  filing.  The 
disproportionate  emphasis  upon  the  products  of  one  of  the  leading 
filing  companies  must  be  discounted. 

DEVELOPING  EXECUTIVE  ABILITY,  by  Enoch  B.  Gowin. 
New  York.  Ronald  Press,  1920.  486  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

A  discussion  of  the  development  of  executive  ability  and  per- 
sonal efficiency,  with  some  especially  valuable  suggestions  regard- 
ing effective  methods  of  desk  work. 

ARTHUR  DUNHAM 
Secretary,    Child    Welfare  Division 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 


No  doubt  a  clever  press  agent  can  fabricate  news  out  of 
thin  air.  But  honest  news  is  never  created,  strictly  speaking, 
except  in  the  sense  that  a  chick  may  be  created  by  an  incubator. 
The  health  officer  who  desires  to  create  news,  must  have  the 
germ  of  a  news  story  to  start  with.  The  egg  must  be  there — 
a  glass  egg  will  not  do.  Moreover,  the  egg  must  have  a 
"fertile  spot."  Something  must  happen,  or,  if  it  will  not 
happen,  he  must  make  something  happen.  The  local  reporter 
may  not  recognize  it  as  news,  but  the  ingenious  health  officer, 
who  sees  beyond  the  event,  studies  the  possibilities  of  that  egg 
and  hatches  out  a  story  that  will  interest  large  numbers  of 
readers.  Of  course,  newspapers  frequently  print  educational 
articles,  features  and  special  paragraphs,  but  with  such  forms 
of  newsfillers  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

— From  Health  Publicity,  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Health. 


From  Health  Publicity.  Ohio  Department  of  Health 
HATCHING   THE    NEWS   EGG 

Consultation  at  Conferences 

Splendid  opportunities  for  getting  sympathetic  and  helpful 
advice  are  available  at  national  and  state  conferences.  Many 
delegates  having  personal  or  official  problems  do  seek  to  meet 
certain  of  the  experienced  leaders  at  those  conferences,  but 
usually  find  many  difficulties  in  locating  the  desired  persons 
at  a  time  when  they  are  free  for  consultation. 

The  problem  could  be  solved  in  most  instances  if  the  dele- 
gates desiring  interviews  would  write  in  advance  to  those  they 
wish  to  consult,  outlining  briefly  what  they  wish  to  talk  about. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  the  advance  publicity  ma- 
terial of  state  and  national  conferences  to  carry  a  reminder  of 
the  need  of  such  advance  correspondence?  Could  not  national, 
state  and  local  periodicals  and  house  organs  of  social  agencies 
include  reminders  of  this  simple  plan  in  several  issues  preceding 
the  annual  gatherings?  EVART  G.  ROUTZAHN 

Making  Type  Talk 

Printed  matter  must  gain  its  audience  all  by  its  intrinsic 
merit.  There  is  loss  when  it  fails  and  gain  only  when  it  suc- 
ceeds. It  must  be  attractive.  Eight  copies  out  of  a  hundred 
of  the  usual  annual  report  seem  to  be  about  the  maximum 
that  get  themselves  read  before  diving  into  the  waste  basket. 
But  if  they  had  been  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Survey  Graphic, 
for  instance,  it  is  likely  that  less  than  eight  copies  would  have 
escaped  reading.  Why  the  difference?  In  substance,  but  par- 
ticularly in  choice  and  arrangement  of  type,  the  Graphic  is  a 
work  of  art,  while  the  usual  annual  report  is  not;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  the  homeliest  literary  flower  in  the  whole  social 
work  garden. 

— Boston   Council   of  Social  Agencies   Bulletin 
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Devine  Appointed  Dean 

Edward  T.  Devine  has  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  Professor  of  Social  Economy  in  the 
American  University  at  Washington — an 
institution  of  which  more  can  be  written 
of  its  future  than  of  its  past.  It  owes  its 
creation  to  the  Methodists.  And  in  con- 
ception, it  reaches  far — an  institution,  like 
the  Catholic  University,  of  post-graduate 
and  undergraduate  caliber,  but  non-sec- 
tarian, and  with  Protestant  affiliations. 
Within  the  last  year  the  University  has 
established  an  undergraduate  college. 

Dr.  Devine's  initial  responsibility  will 
be  to  help  plan  the  development  of  the 
graduate  school.  He  will  take  up  residence 
in  Washington  in  September;  but  will 
reserve  a  considerable  amount  of  time, 
scattered  through  the  year,  for  audits, 
institutes  and  lectures  in  other  cities. 

With  the  development  of  voluntary 
research  bodies,  as  well  as  the  scientific 
activities  of  the  federal  departments,  the 
importance  of  Washington  as  a  research 
und  teaching  center  mounts  with  every 
year.  Dr.  Devine's  acceptance  of  this 
deanship  marks  his  re-entry  into  the 
academic  world,  which  began  with  his 
early  work  as  a  Fellow  of  the  University 
•of  Pennsylvania,  and  closed,  for  the  time 
being,  when  he  relinquished  the  director- 
ship of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  his  professorship  of  social 
economy  at  Columbia  University,  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  directing 
the  Red  Cross  work  for  civilian  refugees 
in  France  during  the  war. 

P.C.A.  Tells  About 
Pennsylvania 

The  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  now  in  its  fifth 
year,  is  told  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued 
by  the  Public  Charities  Association. 
This  department,  organized  in  1921 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, has  become  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive state  departments  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance, 
that  the  department  under  future  admin- 
istrations shall  continue  to  have  able, 
professional  leadership  and  be  kept  ut- 
terly removed  from  the  realm  of  parti- 
san politics.  The  pamphlet  briefly  out- 
lines the  aims,  accomplishments  and  op- 
portunities for  service  of  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department.  An  earnest  plea  is 
made  that  it  be  kept  free  from  politics. 
Copies  can  be  had  free  on  request  to  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  Honored 

The  Leslie  Dana  Medal  for  the  most 
.outstanding  achievement  in  the  prevention 


of  blindness  and  the  saving  of  sight  was 
awarded  this  year  to  Louisa  Lee  Schuy- 
les  of  New  York  city,  it  is  announced 
by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  The  Dana  Medal, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
marks  of  recognition  in  the  entire  public 
field,  went  to  Miss  Schuyler  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  for  her 
work  in  launching  the  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  1908  and  for 
her  consistent  active  interest  in  this 
movement  from  its  inception  until  she 
became  confined  to  her  home  on  account 
of  illness  several  years  ago. 

Keep  Out  of  Jail 

F.S.J.  reports  that  over  the  _door  of 
the  jail  at  Orlando,  Florida,  is  a  sign, 
"Positively  No  Admittance."  Syracuse 
is  more  liberal.  Dr.  Charles  Platt  re- 
ports that  the  sign  over  the  jail  in  that 
city  reads,  "Admission  15  cents."  The 
chances  are  that  you  can  still  go  to  jail 
if  you  choose  your  jail  with  discrimination 
and  are  reasonably  well-to-do. 

Miscellaneous 

THE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  SOCIAL 
WORKERS  CLUB  is  celebrating  its 
fifteenth  year  with  a  membership  of  450. 
JOHN  SANDERSON  is  president. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER  A.  A. 
S.  W.  recently  conducted  a  conference 
with  twenty  sociology  professors  and  two 
senior  students  on  the  subject  of  profes- 
sional standards. 

HELEN  WITMER  and  KATHARINE 
HATTENDORF  have  taken  charge  of 
research  and  field  supervision  respectively 
for  the  joint  committee  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Women's  Cooper- 
ative Alliance,  administering  the  fund 
granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
N.  Y.  C. 

EDWARD  W.  MACY,  executive  assis- 
tant of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, is  making  a  study  of  tardiness, 
illness,  holiday,  vacation  and  leave  prob- 
lems in  national  social  welfare  agencies 
which  are  members  of  the  National  Social 
Work  Council. 

THE  FIRST  INFANT  WELFARE 
STATION  in  Florida  has  been  opened  at 
Jacksonville  in  charge  of  DR.  THOMAS 
E.  BUCKMAN. 

COMMUNITY  SURVEYS  are  being 
planned  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  in  Houston,  Syracuse  and  Rich- 
mond. 

ANOTHER  NEW  YORK  COUNTY, 
Allegany,  after  careful  study  of  the  con- 
solidated program  of  health  and  social 
work  in  Cattaraugus  County,  has  adopted 
the  Cattaraugus  plan  and  founded  the 
Allegany  County  Health  and  Welfare 


Association,  with  REVEREND  R.  G. 
ARMSTRONG  as  president  and  MRS. 
J.  F.  SORTORE  as  secretary. 

THE  WELFARE  COUNCIL  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY  has  moved  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Building  to  new  offices  at  151  Fifth 
Ave.  Among  other  social  agencies  to 
move  to  the  same  address  are  BETTER 
TIMES,  ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUN- 
TEERS, and  the  UNITED  HOSPITAL 
FUND. 

PROGRESS  IN  RACE  RELATIONS, 
the  annual  report  of  the  inter-racial  move- 
ment in  the  south  has  been  published  and 
will  be  sent  on  request  by  the  Commission 
on  Interracial  Cooperation,  409  Palmer 
Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

ELIZABETH  ALLEN  as  secretary  of 
the  mental  hygiene  committee  of  the 
Onondaga  Health  Association,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  part  of  the  Syracuse  Health  Demon- 
stration. 

ROBERT  K.  ATKINSON,  formerly 
head  of  the  recreation  department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as  secretary  of 
education  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation. 
M.  S.  GIBBS  has  also  joined  the  depart- 
ment. 

LUCY  BACON  as  publicity  secretary, 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

MARGARET  BARNARD  as  executive 
secretary,  Brooklyn  Community  Center, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

VIVIAN  R.  BARRITT  to  the  staff  of 
the  Pacific  Branch  office  A.  R.  C.,  assigned 
to  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island, 
California. 

MABELLE  BLAKE  as  personnel  direc- 
tor at  Smith  College. 

VIENNE  BORTON  as  supervisor  of 
case  work,  American  Bureau,  Inter- 
national Immigration  Service. 

MARGARET  BROOKS  in  charge  of 
the  child  placing  department  of  the  Wash- 
burn  Home,  Minneapolis. 

CAROLYN  BUODO  and  ALVERDA 
VAN  TUYL  to  the  staff  of  the  Child 
Health  Demonstration  Committee. 

DOROTHY  BURPEE  as  district  secre- 
tarv,  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society. 

RALPH  E.  CARLSON,  as  Red  Cross 
field  director,  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  San 
Pedro,  California. 

L.  WADE  CHILDRESS  as  general 
chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Community 
Fund. 

JUDGE  HERBERT  G.  COCHRAN  as 
presiding  justice  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  succeeding  JUDGE  W.  W. 
DEY. 

HELEN  F.  CONNALLYas  public  health 
nurse  of  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 

JEANETTE  DAVIS  to  the  staff  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Bureau 
of  Children's  Guidance  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund. 

PAUL  DETTMER  to  the  field  staff, 
Pacific  Branch  office,  A.  R.  C.  at  San 
Francisco. 

ELIZABETH  DEXTER  in  charge  of 
psychiatric  social  work  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Children's  Clinic. 

LEVINA  DIETRICHSON  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Rocky  Knoll  tuberculoji« 
sanitorium,  Wisconsin. 
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A.  MADORAH  DONAHUE  as  field- 
executive  secretary,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Policewomen. 

DR.  JOSEPH  P.  EIDSON  as  chief  of 
>the  psychiatric  clinic  of  the  Cornell  Clinic, 
!New  York  city. 

MARCUS  C.  FAGG  as  president  of  the 
1927  Florida  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

ZETA  B.  FOSTER,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Columbia,  S.  C., 
as  a  member  of  the  field  staff  of  the  social 
service  department  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Hospital. 

ELISE  DE  LA  FONTAINE  to  the  staff 
of  the  Memphis  Community  Chest  to  as- 
sist in  child  placing. 

GLADYS  FREEMAN  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Ash- 
tabula,  O. 

RAYMOND  G.  FULLER  to  the  staff  of 
The  Inquiry,  t«  supervise  a  study  of  group 
conflict  in  community  life. 

DR.  M.  C.  GUTHRIE,  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  as  chief  director  of 
the  Federal  Indian  Medical  Service. 

HAZEL  HART  as  chapter  correspondent 
for  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
at  National  Headquarters,  A.  R.  C. 

DR.    GEORGE    FOSTER  HER'?EN    to 

e    staff    of    the     National  Tuberculosis 

Association,     assisting    part  time     in    the 
edical  service. 

JANE  HOEY,  secretary  of  the  American 
ssociation  of  Social  Workers,  as  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  city. 

HORACE  HOLLINGSWORTH,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  the  Des  Moines 
Associated  Charities,  as  director  of  the 
Welfare  Federation,  Rockford,  111. 

LUCY  FRANCIS  JOHNSON  as  exec- 
utive secretary,  Sedgwick  County  Chapter, 
A.  R.  C.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

LAURA  JEAN  KEISER  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Springfield,  111.,  Family 
Welfare  Association. 

MINNIE  KELLY  as  a  school  visitor  in 
Providence,  R.  I. 

ANNA  KING  to  the  staff,  Austin  Rigg's 
Foundation,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  KINGMAN  as  director  of  boy.' 
work,  Lincoln  House,  Boston. 

WALTER  KOHLER,  president  of  the 
Kohler  Company,  Kohler,  Wisconsin,  as 
president  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

KATHERINE  KOHLSAAT,  formerly 
supervisor  of  Red  Cross  Nursing  service 
at  Houston,  Texas,  as  supervisor,  District 
Nursing  Association,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

KATHERINE  LAUSER,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society 
of  Des  Moines,  as  supervisor  of  station 
service  for  the  Chicago  Traveler's  Aid 
Society. 

ELSIE  H.  LAWRENCE  as  executive 
secretary,  Berks  Co.  Chapter  A.  R.  C., 
Reading,  Pa. 
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LOUIS  R.  LESTER  as  Boy  Scout  exec- 
utive at  Norfolk,  Va. 

MANFRED  LILLIEFORS  as  executive 
secretary  Social  Welfare  League,  Reading, 
Pa. 

BERTHA  C.  LOVELL  as  case  work 
supervisor  at  Letterman  General  Hospital, 
San  Francisco. 

MARY  E.  LUCAS  as  associate  field 
director,  A.  A.  O.  F.  S.  W. 

MILTON  A.  McRAE  as  president  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

REV.  KENNETH  DEXTER  MILLER 
as  executive  of  the  Commission  on  Rela- 
tions with  Religious  Bodies  in  Europe  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

HANNAH  MITCHELL  as  financial  and 
publicity  secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital. 

LUCIA  MURCHISON  as  temporary 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Associated  Charities. 

EDITH  L.  MURDOCK,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  inter-city  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association,  as  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety, Boone,  la. 

NANNIE  NORTHAM  as  visitor  in 
training  for  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Erie,  Pa. 

VIOLA  OSCHRIN  as  director  of  child 
welfare  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
of  New  York. 

DR.  GEORGE  O'HANLON,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals,  and  now  director  of  the  Jersey 
City  Hospital,  has  become  associated  with 
Henry  C.  Wright,  under  the  name  of 
Wright  and  O'Hanlon,  hospital  consultants. 

E.  FRANCES  O'NEILL  as  executive 
secretary  Catholic  Charities  for  the 
Diocese  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

R.  E.  PARSONS  as  preseident  of  the 
Kansas  City  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
succeeding  G.  A.  LaRue,  resigned. 

DR.  H.  A.  PATTISON,  on  year's  leave 
of  absence  from  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, as  full  time  physician-in-chief, 
Potts  Memorial  Hospital,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

EVELYN  Z.  PHELPS  as  supervisor 
hospital  social  service  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  hospitals  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

LAURA  PORTER,  as  A.  R.  C.  field  sec- 
retary in  South  Carolina. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  PUTNAM  as  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  dairy  products 
of  Chicago  Dept.  of  Health. 

MARY  RHODES  as  hospital  social 
worker  with  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  League 
of  Social  Work. 

HELEN  RICHARDSON  as  boarding 
home  case  supervisor,  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society. 

DR.    BRUCE    B.    ROBINSON    as    chief 

of    staff    of    the    Newark     (N.    J.)     Child 
Guardian  Clinic. 
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MABEL  J.  RUE  as  nursing  supervisor 
of  maternity,  infancy  and  child  hygiene, 
Cattaraugus  (N.  Y.)  County  Dept.  of 
Health. 

PHOEBE  T.  SCHNELLBACH  as  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  of  Sioux  City,  la. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  SMITH  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Heart  Association. 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
now  acts  as  secretary  for  the  A.  H.  A. 

TOM  SPARROW  as  Boy  Scout  exec- 
utive at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

IRMA  STANSFIELD  as  executive 
secretary,  Belmont  Chapter,  A.  R.  C., 
Martins  Ferry  O. 

STANTON  J.  STRAWSON  as  executive 
Westchester  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare. 

BESS  E.  SUTTON  as  director  of  occu- 
pational therapy  Central  Indiana  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 

ANN  STARR  TAYLOR  as  vocational 
lecretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 

LELIAH  TERHUNE  as  executive  sec- 
retary Alachua  County  Chapter,  A.  R.  C, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

MARY  ELEANOR  THORBURN  as 
chapter  correspondent  at  the  St.  Louis 
office  A.  R.  C. 

RUTH  WADMAN  to  the  War  Service 
staff,  National  Headquarters,  A.  R.  C. 

ELLA  WATLAND  as  probation  officer 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

NELLE  WHALEY  as  chapter  corre- 
spondent in  the  A.  R.  C.  St.  Lon'.i  office. 

MARION  WHIDDEN  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Pueblo  Co.  (Colo.)  Chapter 
A.  R.  C. 

EVA  WHITING  WHITE  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  Boston. 

Resignations 

JANET  BACON  and  SUZANNE  DUNN 
as  visitors  for  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Erie,  Pa. 

ELLA  CYRENE  BAKKE  as  executive 
secretary,  Colorado  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, to  be  married. 

HELEN  CRAWFORD  from  the  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic  to  be 
succeeded  by  Olive  T.  Rockwell. 

VIRGINIA  B.  HANDLEY  as  director 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Department,  State 
of  Alabama,  to  be  married  on  May  27  to 
George  William  Bassett  of  California. 

KATHARINE  P.  HEWINS  as  general 
secretary,  Church  Home  Society,  Boston. 

LILIAN  H.  MOORE  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Ta- 
coma. 

FRANK  D.  PRESTON  as  director  of 
the  Omaha  Welfare  Federation  and  Com- 
munity Chest. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Have"n  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  tkt 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


COMMUNITY  CHEST 
ADMINISTRATION 

Six  Weeks   Summer   Course 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COLUMBUS,    Ohio 

June  2lst  to  July  3Oth,  1926 

Class  limited  to  twenty.  Preference  given  to 
men  and  women  with  social  work  experience  and 
background,  or  at  present  in  community  chest 
work. 

Instructors:  Wm.  J.  Norton,  community 
chest  budget  making;  C.  M.  Bookman,  commun- 
ity chest  campaign  and  office  organization ;  C.  C. 
Stillman,  community  chest  publicity;  Allen  T. 
Burns,  history  and  trends  of  the  community 
chest  movement. 

For  application  blanks  and  further  informa- 
tion, write  to 

AMERICAN  ASS'N   FOR  COMMUNITY 

ORGANIZATION 
215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ask  a  Question 

What  problem  in  social  work  technique  would  you 
like  to  have  threshed  out  here?  Next  month's  ques- 
tion :  To  what  extent  can  an  extension  worker  in  home 
economics  cooperate  with  the  local  family  case  worker 
in  a  child  welfare  program? 


Question:  Can  family  case  work  be  done  by  the  public  health 
nurse,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  of  two  workers  in  a  rural 
district? 

Answered  by  Laura  A.  Gamble,  R.N.,  director  of  nursing^ 
Cattaraugus  County  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Health,  and  Josephine 
C.  Brown,  associate  field  director,  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 

Miss  GAMBLE:  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  rural  districts 
with  their  large  territory  together  with  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation, the  need  for  elimination  of  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  duties  is  fully  realized.  It  is  not  easy  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  as  to  what  the  ultimate  solution  to  this  es- 
sentially important  and  altogether  controversial  problem  will 
be  and  the  following,  while  they  do  not  answer  the  question, 
may  open  discussion  from  which  we  may  get  many  other  points 
of  view. 

If  we  could  have  public  health  nurses  with  social  training 
there  could  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  case  work  could  be  done  but,  unfortunately,  the  number 
of  these  workers  is  limited  and  we  have  many  nurses  in  rural 
districts  who,  through  lack  of  training,  are  not  equipped  for 
this  dual  responsibility. 

Many  public  health  nurses  are  able  to  carry  the  case  work 
in  rural  districts  under  the  supervision  of  a  social  case  worker 
who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  advisor  and  consultant,  and  who 
can  be  available  for  those  cases  which  the  nurse  cannot  handle. 
With  the  development  of  both  health  and  social  work  has 
come  the  exchange  of  interest  and  emphasis  by  workers  in 
both  fields.  The  public  health  nurse  is  increasingly  observant 
of  social  problems  and  their  relation  to  health,  and  the  social 
worker  has  become  more  and  more  concerned  with  health. 
This  exchange  of  emphasis  has  come  as  the  natural  result  of 
intelligent  observation  on  the  part  of  both  types  of  workers. 

Family  health  supervision  is  proving  to  be  more  and  more 
a  complex  service  which  has  gradually  evolved  from  the  com- 
paratively simple  service  of  giving  nursing  care  to  a  sick  in- 
dividual. There  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  health  workers 
to  recognize  the  family  as  the  unit  of  care  and  to  include  in 
the  improvement  of  health  a  recognition  of  the  part  played  by 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  family.  Public  health 
nurses  are  receiving  in  their  training  today  this  social  point 
of  view  and  are  becoming  increasingly  able  to  recognize  and 
meet  situations  involving  a  social  problem. 

Not  infrequently  the  rural  public  health  nurse  finds  her- 
self the  only  trained  worker  in  the  community  and  in  such 
cases  she  has  to  be  a  law  unto  herself  compromising  between 
the  ethical  and  scientific  methods  of  procedure  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  practical  needs  on  the  other. 

Miss  BROWN  :  As  a  preliminary  to  discussing  the  above  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  take  exception  to  the  implication  made 
therein  that  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  need  of  two 
workers,  the  public  health  nurse  and  a  family  case  worker, 
in  a  rural  district.  I  assume  that  by  rural  district  is  meant 
the  average  agricultural  county  which  is  the  usual  territory 
covered  by  one  public  health  nurse  or  by  one  rural  social 
worker.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  very  sparsely 
populated  districts  or  rural  counties  which  have  suffered 
severe  economic  losses,  as  have  some  of  the  southern  counties 


•from  the  ravages  of  the  boll-weevil,  it  might  be  necessary  and 
•desirable  for  both  fields  of  work  to  be  covered  by  one  worker, 
or  better  still,  for  two  or  more  counties  to  combine  in  employ- 
ing a  nurse  and  a  social  worker  to  cover  the  whole  territory 
with  extensive  use  of  volunteer  service,  is  it  not  too  soon  in 
our  experience  with  social  work  programs  in  rural  territory 
to  make  any  definite  assumption  as  to  the  resources  available 
and  the  number  of  workers  which  could  be  employed?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  assumption  is  unfair  to  the  people  in 
•our  agricultural  communities  who  have  shown  an  unusual 
response  when  approached  with  the  right  kind  of  educational 
publicity.  I  believe  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  test  their 
resources  either  of  interest  or  of  financial  support  and  until 
we  have  fully  explored  and  tried  out  the  whole  question  of 
reaching  our  farming  communities  with  a  social  case  work 
program  that  can  be  made  their  own,  we  have  not  the  right 
to  assume  that  the  resources  with  which  such  a  program  can 
\>e  supported  do  not  exist. 

Family  case  work  in  a  rural  county  involves  not  only  the 
•skillful  handling  over  periods  of  months  or  years  of  com- 
plicated social  problems  which  threaten  or  have  destroyed 
normal  family  life  in  from  one  to  possibly  four  hundred 
families,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  unceasing  educational  pub- 
licity, the  development  of  volunteer  service  and  the  planning 
and  building  of  a  community  program  along  lines  revealed 
"by  the  case  work  itself.  The  maximum  of  experience  with 
family  case  work  of  a  public  health  nurse  is,  I  assume,  a  short 
period  of  field  work  with  a  family  welfare  society  as  part 
of  her  public  health  course  and  close  cooperation  with  a  family 
society  as  a  staff  nurse  of  a  city  organization.  It  has  been  my 
•experience  that  the  public  health  nurse  who  has  had  such 
contact  with  family  case  work  and  who  has  a  conception  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  social  work  program  in  a  rural  com- 
munity, has  been  the  first  to  say  that  she,  herself,  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  training  to  attempt  to  add  to  her  own  duties 
the  responsibilities  of  a  family  case  worker.  I  believe  she  is 
right  in  taking  this  stand.  This  is,  of  course,  giving  a  direct 
"No"  as  answer  to  the  question  which  has  been  put  up  for 
•discussion.  I  should,  however,  be  exceedingly  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  approach  this  whole  subject  from  another  angle 
with  a  question  worded  somewhat  as  follows:  "How  far  may 
the  public  health  nurse,  in  a  rural  county  which  has  no  social 
case  worker,  assume  responsibility  for  a  family  case  work 
'program  ?"  In  this  connection,  I  would  be  glad  to  bring  out 
the  valuable  contributions  which  public  health  nurses  may 
make  and  are  in  many  instances  already  making  to  the  develop- 
ment of  family  case  work  in  rural  communities  where,  by 
meeting  emergency  problems  and  using  these  as  a  basis  for 
well  planned  educational  publicity,  they  are  paving  the  way 
for  the  employment  of  family  social  workers  in  their  respective 
communities. 

Now  One  Dollar 

Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 
Printed    from    the    plates    of   the    original 
$2.50  edition,  on  good  paper,  cloth  bound 

By  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  5. 

"Survey   Associates, 

112    East    19   St.,   New  York   City 

I    enclose   $ for copies   of   the   popular   edition   of   Robinson's 

"Mind   in  the   Making"  at   $1    each. 


Name 


Street,   No. 

•City,    State 
51 526 


TWO  SUMMER  CONFERENCES 
ON  RELIGION 

Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  City  Church  Work 

June  i  to  11,  1926 

An  opportunity  for  pastors  and  staff  workers  to  study 
vexing  problems  of  the  city  church  under  such  leaders 
as  Henry  Busch,  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Joel  B.  Hayden,  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  J.  Lane  Miller  and  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL  AND  INTERRACIAL  FELLOWSHIP. 


for 


Sixth     Annual     Mid-summer    Conference 
Ministers  and  Religious  Workers 

July  5  to  16,  1926 

A  stimulating  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  general  theo- 
logical subjects  by  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  Daniel  J.  Fleming,  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  and 
Lewis  B.  Paton. 

Registration  fee  of  $10.00  for  each  conference  includes  dormitory 
room  for  men  (to  limit  of  capacity). 

For  full  information  address 

PROFESSOR  GAYLORD  S.  WHITE, 

UNION    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 


3041    Broadway 


New  York. 


THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 
COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Health,  Social 
Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social 
Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation, 
Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of 
Pioneers  of  Social  Work. 

Field  work   training  under   professional   executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.  A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 
THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 


SIMMONS    COLLEGE 

School     of    Social    Work 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  7  to  August  18 

Children's   Work 

Medical   Social   Work 

Psychiatric    Social    Work 

Psychiatric    Method    for    Family    Social    Workers 

Twenty-third  year  opens  September  15,  1926.  Courses 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  B.S.  degrees  and  to  the  Certificate 
in  Children's  Work,  Community  Work,  Family  Wel- 
fare, Medical  Social  Work,  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Address  The  Director,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 
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BTTENDANCE    during    the    Sum- 
mer Quarter  at  either  of  the  two 
terms,  opening  June  twenty-first  or  July 
thirtieth,   will  offer  the  student  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  study  the  current 
vocational    aspects    of    social    work — 
which,  in  late  years,  has  developed 
into   one   of  the    most    chal- 
lenging   fields    for     pro- 
fessional service. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Halt  Twenty-Second  Street 
Kltw  Yorli 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operates  in 
two  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine  months 
lupervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  continues  her 
theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  The 
School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern  social 
psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals,  general 
hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1926  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems 
of  personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  1926  twenty  students  will  be  received.  Until  May 
15,  five  places  will  be  reserved  for  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Eight  Fellowships  of  $1.200  each  are  open  to  college 
graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneshipi, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For   information   and   catalog   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mas*. 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  E/wood  Street 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Taking  the  Conference  Back  Home 

THE  value  of  the  National  Conference  may  be  extended 
to  wide  groups  at  home  who  do  not  attend  by  a  simple 
practice  which  has  seemed  worth  while  to  another  executive. 

Whenever  he  goes  to  a  conference  or  attends  a  meeting  he 
takes  careful  note  of  every  idea  picked  up  in  a  speech  or  in 
talk  with  an  individual  which,  it  seems  to  him,  might  be 
practically  applied  to  the  work  of  his  organization  or  to  the 
problems  of  his  community.  Each  of  these  ideas  is  on  a 
separate  tickler  slip  in  the  little  note-book  which  the  executive 
always  carries  with  him. 

When  he  gets  back  home  after  the  conference  these  tickler 
slips  are  sorted  out  according  to  subjects  and  according  to  a 
logical  sequence  within  the  subject.  He  then  dictates  these 
ideas  and  mails  them  to  members  of  his  board  of  directors  or 
members  of  committees  who  he  thinks  would  be  especially 
interested,  with  a  letter  asking  for  their  suggestions  as  to  the 
validity  of  these  ideas  and  as  to  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
effectively  applied  to  the  organization. 

These  same  ideas  often  serve  also  as  a  basis  for  newspaper 
stories  when  the  executive  returns  from  such  conferences  and 
reports  the  wonders  he  has  heard  and  seen  on  his  travels. 

How  to  Make  Magazines  Count 

EVERY  magazine  or  book  which  the  executive  reads 
presents  a  challenge  to  him  to  extract  the  utmost  in 
ideas  which  may  be  applied  to  his  organization  immediately 
or  in  the  future. 

The  practice  of  one  executive  whom  I  know  is  to  go  through 
his  magazines  and  other  periodicals  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
turns  down  the  corners  of  the  pages  of  articles  which  he  does 
not  think  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  read  by  himself 
but  may  be  worth  referring  to  some  member  of  the  staff.  On- 
that  page  he  writes  the  initials  of  the  person  who  is  to  receive 
it.  Other  articles  he  reads;  and  marks  and  initials  for  the  per- 
sons concerned. 

He  then  dictates  memoranda  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
concerned,  calling  attention  to  these  pages  (which  are  torn 
out  of  the  magazines),  suggesting  phases  of  their  work  to 
which  these  ideas  may  be  applicable  and  asking  their  proposals 
for  utilizing  these  ideas. 

When  these  pages  torn  from  the  magazines  come  back  to 
the  executive  with  the  suggestions  of  the  staff  members,  these 
proposals  are  applied  if  possible  to  the  various  processes  of  the 
organization  and  the  clippings,  if  they  have  permanent  value, 
are  filed  away  in  the  central  file  which  has  a  subject  index. 

These  clippings  are  then  available  for  speeches  which 
members  of  the  staff  may  have  to  make. 

Ideas  which  members  of  the  staff  work  up  from  these  clip- 
pings which  are  not  of  immediate  use  are  filed  away  in  the 
executive's  daily  tickler  file  for  reference  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

The  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  the  books  the  executive 
reads.  When  he  finds  particularly  worth  while  passages  they 
are  marked  or  copied  and  referred  to  staff  members. 

The  plan  of  sending  pages  from  magazines  may  be  applied, 
to  board  members  or  contributors,  whenever  the  executive 
finds  material  which  from  his  knowledge  of  these  people  makes 
him  think  they  would  be  interested.  (Continued  on  page  286)- 
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Number 
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Child  Welfare : 

A  study  of  juvenile  delinquency,   p.   236 
Methods   of  care   for   dependent   children,   p.   237 
Child   health   in  Pennsylvania,  p.  249 

Family  Welfare: 

The  need  of  social   insurance,  p.  233 
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Social  Invention  in  Industry : 
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SHILLADY  &  STUART,  Inc. 

Social  Organization  Service 

Why  not  ask  us  to  make  a  Management  Survey 
and  Social  Work  Audit  of  your  agency's 
operations  this  year? 

This  Survey  and  Audit  will  give  you  a  clear 
picture  of  how  your  organization  is  func- 
tioning as  seen  by  disinterested  administra- 
tors of  wide  experience.  Constructive  rec- 
ommendations will  be  made  covering  organ- 
ization set-up  and  functioning,  administra- 
tive and  staff  procedure,  educational  work, 
finances  and  publicity. 

Mr.   Shillady  will   be  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence from  May  26th  to  30th 
(Hotel  Hollenden) 

132  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 


JOHN    R.    SHILLADY 
ROBERT   STUART 

Directors 


CALL 
LONGACRE     2456 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  in  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  In  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December  31,   1921,   to    December  31,   1925. 

RECEIPTS    FOR  4    YEARS— «ince   Fund   be- 
gan— 

Donations    $283,242.93 

Bank    interest    5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund    10,000.00 


EXPENSES  FOR  4  YEARS— 


-$298,528.18 


Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lot.    6,915.66 

Road,   trench  work,   excavating,   labor  and   ma- 
terial   on     Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety   of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry     Machinery     4,215.12 

Furnishing   of   Annex    6,972.74 

Accident    Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,   200   feet  long    7,460.86 

Plani,  Architect's   Fee,  Survey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well    Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees     466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jag.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.    . .  866.88 


(147,923.86 


Balance  in  Fund  January   1,   1926    $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER    M.   ALPHONSA    LATHROP,   O.   S.    D.,   Treasurer. 
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Summer  Institute 

In  Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Courses  in 

The   Family 

Child    Welfare 

Family   Case   Work 

Case    Work   with    Children 

Behavior   Problems  of   Children 

Social    Work   and    the   School 

Social    Work    in    Smaller   Communities 

A  limited  number  of  field  work  opportunities. 
A  feiv  scholarships  available. 

Also,  Annual  Summer  Institute  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
July  6  to  August  14,  1926 

The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work 

311    South    Juniper   Street  Philadelphia 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation.  Technical 
classes  in  dramatics,  acting  and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  story 
telling,  art,  handcraft,  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Theoretical  and 
lecture  courses.  One  and  two  year  courses.  Summer  term. 

Write  for  catalogs 

Recreation    Training    School    of    Chicago 
800  South   Halsted  Street  (Hull- House) 


READ 

"Growing  up  with  a  city' 

By 
•       LOUISE  DE  KOVEN  BOWEN 


THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

For  sale  at  all  book  stores 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 


Electric   Clock  System 
ALMQU1ST,    Inc. 

New  York  City 


LOCKWOOD 
501    Fifth  Avenue 


Are  you  looking  for  a  summer  cottage? 
The  Special  Real  Estate  Announcements 
in  this  issue  (page  285)  probably  offer 
just  what  you  want. 
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The   Prohibition    Hearings 

(Continued  from   page   232) 

because  of  the  liquor  they  drank.  Now  in  each  group  of  5,000 
there  are  not  more  than  ten  whose  tendency  to  drink  makes 
us  trouble.  There  are  not  ten — ten  is  too  high  a  figure. 

Before  prohibition  we  had  to  investigate  absences  from  work 
to  find  out  whether  the  men  had  been  or  were  drunk  or  whether 
the  men  had  good  reasons  for  laying  off.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  such  cases  we  found  that  drink  was  the  cause.  Now  we  do 
not  have  to  investigate,  because  we  have  learned  from  observa- 
tion that  liquor  is  no  longer  the  trouble.  When  a  man  lays 
off  a  day  or  two  we  think  nothing  about  it.  As  a  result  of 
prohibition  our  men  are  working  more,  working  better,  wast- 
ing less  and  saving  more.  Now  when  we  raise  a  man's  pay 
we  know  the  increase  will  go  to  his  wife  or  to  his  savings 
account  instead  of  to  a  saloonkeeper. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  repeal  or  the  modification  of  the 
Volstead  act.  Let  it  stand  as  it  is.  I  am  in  favor  only  of  en- 
forcing— and  it  can  be  enforced. 

Furuseth,  McSorley,  Roberts,  Sullivan,  tell  of  the  de- 
mand of  labor  for  beer,  but  much  doubt  is  quickly  cast 
upon  their  authority  and  original  information  by  Stelzle, 
Curran  and  others. 

Perhaps  the  prettiest  challenge,  and  gaily  accepted,  was 
the  story  told  by  Father  Kasaczum  of  Sugar  Notch,  Pa., 
of  eighteen  saloons  still  open  and  doing  general  liquor  busi- 
ness, stills  in  four  out  of  five  family  homes  and  liquor  sold 
in  all  kinds  of  stores.  To  which  Father  Curran  rushes  to 
save  the  reputation  of  his  miner  families,  flatly  contradicts 
his  fellow  priest  and  doses  his  sweeping  denial  of  violations 
and  family  corruption  by  the  following  statement  of  his 
own  opinions: 

Were  \ve  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  wet  witnesses  that 
appeared  before  this  honorable  body  last  week  we  should  con- 
clude that  prohibition  is  responsible  for  every  species  of  crime 
and  of  every  class  of  criminals  in  the  United  States  tod;iy. 
Nero,  the  Roman  fiddler  and  Emperor,  played  much  the  same 
tactics  in  his  day  as  the  wets  do  in  our  day,  so  that  when  any- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  City  of  Rome  or  throughout  the  empire 
he  blamed  it  on  the  Christians. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  scheme  and  conspiracy  is  the 
aim  and  ambition  of  the  wet  people  to  make  easy  money  and 
make  it  without  consideration  of  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of 
humanity  or  the  law  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  the  wets  have  corrupted  our  country  courts,  our  city 
officials,  our  judges  and  juries,  and  other  state  and  national 
officers,  that  through  fraud  and  bribery  they  may  attain  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  regardless  of  the  injury  done  to  law 
and  order. 

As  Mr.  Buckner,  our  lively  federal  attorney  in  New 
York  puts  it,  "Some  people  consider  prohibition  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  liquor,  and  many  others  a  treaty  of 
peace,  by  which  part  of  the  population  agreed  not  to  sell 
liquor  and  others  agreed  not  to  buy  it;  a  vital  difference 
in  points  of  view.".  .  .  "Real  enforcement  has  never  been 
attempted  and  the  machinery  of  courts,  etc.  is  still  lack- 
ing, but  it  would  be  easily  enforced  if  people  began  going 
to  jail  in  substantial  numbers.  .  .  .  Fines  are  merely  com- 
pounding the  crime.  Convictions  on  a  plea  of  guilty  are 
really  payments  for  escape  from  prosecution." 

Attorney  General  Sargent  believes  that  there  remains  in 
the  way  of  complete  abatement  of  the  liquor  traffic:  "The 
temptation  to  make  money  in  the  traffic,  created  by  those 
who  either  wilfully  or  thoughtlessly  disregard  their  highest 
obligations  to  their  country  and  themselves  and  offer  and 
pay  for  violation  of  the  law  a  bribe  large  enough  to  offset 
the  danger  of  prosecution,  fine  and  imprisonment."  And 
he  offers  a  social  philosophy  which  seems  to  me  to  contain 
answers  to  many  of  our  problems,  individual  and  communal. 
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To  those  thousands  ot  the  best  citizens  of  the  country  who 
have  no  compunctions  whatever  about  violating  the  law  1 
address  the  question:  Upon  reflection,  having  called  to  your 
attention  what  your  action  really  means  and  is  in  paying  an 
outlaw  for  violating  the  law  of  your  country  in  order  to  fur- 
nish you  the  means  of  gratifying  your  desire  for  drink,  don't 
you  think  it  better  to  refrain  from  such  bribery  in  the  future? 

Don't  you  feel  that,  unless  you  so  refrain,  there  may  be  some 
doubt  about  your  being  longer  entitled  to  the  designation  'best 
citizens  of  the  country?' 

Can  you  afford  to  endanger  your  property,  your  safety,  your 
lives,  and  the  property,  safety  and  lives  of  your  wives  and 
children  by  teaching  and  practicing  the  doctrine  of  purchasing 
the  commission  of  crime? 

Neither  social  nor  individual  health  can  be  attained  by 
law  organization  or  education  alone  or  combined  unless  we 
take  personal  charge  of  the  conduct  of  ourselves  and  our 
households. 

We  have  a  long  hard  job  ahead,  to  learn  the  facts,  to 
reason  truly  and  clearly  from  them,  and  to  think  in  terms 
of  generations,  rather  than  of  presidential  elections  and 
house-parties,  if  we  would  escape  from  the  present  entangle- 
ments, with  our  o\vn  self-respect  reasonably  intact. 

The  prohibition  hearings  gave  us  nothing  new;  or  more 
accurately,  presented  the  hopes  and  claims  of  both  sides 
in  a  crude  and  disorderly  way  and  leave  both  the  Congress 
and  the  people  with  a  sense  of  having  been  momentarily 
diverted  by  a  profitless  gesture. 

The  situation  is  bad,  no  argument  or  action  for  better- 
ment can  demand  our  attention  again  unless  the  basis  of 
discussion  is  shifted  from  furies  to  facts.  Illumination  will 
come,  a  spark  has  actually  been  kindles,  a  plan  of  study 
is  already  in  the  hands  of  responsible  permanent  bodies  serv- 
ing serious  social  needs.  In  response  to  a  request  for  study 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


made  by  a  group  of  physicians,  statisticians  and  social  work- 
ers a  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  under  Professor  Charles  Merriam  of  Chicago  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  at  least  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  possible  reliable  sources  of  information  as  to  the  social 
phenomena  which  have  accompanied  the  operation  of  the 
Volstead  Act.  Facts  in  the  fields  of  industry,  finance,  social 
practice,  dependency  and  delinquency,  health  experience, 
morbidity  and  mortality,  if  available  on  a  comparable  basis 
prior  to  and  since  national  prohibition,  must  be  assembled 
and  analyzed  by  trained  students  in  these  sciences. 

A  committee  on  sources  of  information  including  Pro- 
fessor John  L.  Gillin,  of  Wisconsin,  Edgar  Sydenstricker  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Walter  Thompson 
of  Oklahoma,  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  will  report  in  August, 
through  their  executive  officer,  Professor  G.  E.  G.  Catlin 
who  is  already  actively  engaged  in  assembling  information  at 
his  office  in  New  York  city.  If  the  available  and  responsible 
information  seems  to  justify  further  investment  in  research, 
funds  are  promised  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  gen- 
erously for  three  to  five  years  if  necessary  and  under  the 
direction  of  some  committee  to  be  selected  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

Won't  our  readers  severally,  separately  and  by  squads  con- 
sider themselves  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  see  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  never  again  treated  to  such  a  muddle  of  doubtful 
fact  and  furious  fancy  as  characterized  the  recent  hearings? 
Begin  at  once  the  separation  of  significant  evidence,  identi- 
fied for  critical  reference  and  create  a  study  project  in  the 
very  midst  of  your  current  work.  File  i.  Research  Prohibi- 
tion. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN    COUNTRY    LIFE    ASSOCIATION— K.    L.    Butterfleld, 
president;    Henry    Israel,    executive    secretary.      Room    1849,    Grand 
Central   Terminal   Bldg.,   New   York   City.      Emphasizes  the  human   ' 
aspect  of  country  life.     Annual   membership   $5.00   includes   "Rural 
America"   (monthly  bulletin)   and  Annual  Conference   Proceedings. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  C17  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To    collect,    collate    and    disseminate    information    concerning    the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.     Publications  free    I 
on   request.     Annual   membership    dues,    $5.00. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  \V. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration, 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  othel 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schooli 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  througrl 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Prea.;  Amos  L. 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave..  I 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD    WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF    AMERICA,    Inc.— 730    Fifth    ! 
Avenue,    New   York.      Telephone:    Circle    9623.      To   secure    Mothers   ! 
Allowance  laws  in   states   now  having   no   such  provision:   to  pro-   j 
mote   desirable   amendments    to   existing    Mothers   Allowance   laws, 
to    harmonize    them    with    the    maximum    necessary    protection    of 
dependent    children;     to    secure    proper    laws    affecting    adoption, 
boarding   out   and    placing   out   of   dependent    children;    so    far   as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to   ! 
lending  them  to  i-nstitutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.     States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee  of  America   comprises   representatives   of  practically   every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on    Mothers    Pension    and    kindred    topics.      Invites    requests    from 
responsible   public    and   private   organizations    for   aid    in    Mothers 
Pension  problems.     Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  President;   Governor  Alfred 
B.    Smith,    Honorary   Chairman;    Margaret   Woodrow   Wilson,   First 
VIce-President;   Edward   F.    Brown,    Executive   Secretary. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME   MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence   E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and   Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for   Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St.. 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of  Research   and   Education.    Rev.   F.   E.    Johnson,    Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International   Justice  and  Goodwill:    Rev.   S.   L.  Gulick,    Sec'y;   j 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.     Advanced  courses:  agriculture,   builders,   business, 
home-economics,  normal.     Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free    i 
material    on    Negro    problems.      J.    E.    Gregg,    principal. 

JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham     Romeyn     Taylor,     executive     director,     50 
Kast    42d   Street,    New    York.      To    promote    the    adoption    of    sounu    i 
methods    in    the    field,     with    particular    reference     to    psychiatric    i 
clinics,    visiting   teacher  "work,   and   training   for   these   and    similar 
services;    to    conduct    related    studies,    education    and    publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  foi 
the    Prevention    of    Delinquency. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, prerfdent;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary: J!70  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  Inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Miss  Gertrude 
Vaile,  president,  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  Eas1 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  prganization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Spring,  192t. 
I'roceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Rover,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 2109  Broadway 
New  York.  Mrs.  William  D.  Sporborg,  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Port- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y. 
Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Florins 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse, 
chairman,  5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Av*. 
New  York.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine.  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — for  social  service  among  Negroes, 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 316  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
El.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 
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RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
tent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Hearing  from  the  People 

(Continued  from  page  235) 


courage   is   needed    it   lies   in    the    reply   of   a   foreign-born 
woman  who  was  asked  to  organize  a  discussion  meeting. 

"My  people  will  not  talk  about  their  work.  They  are 
afraid,  even  the  men,  but  especially  the  women.  They  know 
that  the  employers  in  our  industry  have  a  black-list  for  the  '• 
people  who  speak  about  working  conditions  or  show  an 
interest  in  the  union.  If  they  get  on  that  list  they  cannot 
get  a  job." 

A  member  of  an  up-state  League  of  Women  Voters  men- 
tioned the  same  black-list,  stating  that  several  workers  who 
lobbied  for  the  48-hour  bill  refused  to  testify  at  a  public  , 
hearing  which  they  attended  for  fear  they  would  be  listed. 
She  also  gave  the  writer  a  sworn  statement  that  a  girl  who 
testified    at   Albany   for   the   minimum   wage   bill   was   dis-  ! 
charged  the  next  day  although  she  had  recently  been  praised 
for  her  quick  work  at  the  factory.  The  foreman  made  no 
secret  of  the  reason  for  her  dischage. 

In  another  city  a  worker  reported  a  plant  where  the  girls 
were  told  that  if  they  wanted  to  continue  at  that  factory  they 
could  write  their  assemblyman  they  were  opposed  to  a  48- 
hour  law.  A  department  store  worker  invited  to  join  in  a 
discussion,  replied : 

"We  couldn't  go  to  a  meeting  like  that — we'd  lose  our 
jobs." 

"There  were  some  who  dared  to  talk,  however.   In  the  ' 
effort  to  ascertain  opinion  among  workers,  not  to  create  it,  j 
the  writer  heard  from  nearly  500  women  during  the  past  ! 
fall  and  summer — most  of  them  in  person.  They  were  dis- 
tributed through  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  represented 
many  different  industries.     Over  95  per  cent  were  in  favor 
of  48-hour  legislation  and  nearly  all  supported  their  views 
with  reasons.     Probably  no  argument  for  shorter  hours  has 
teen   advanced   by  the   "up-lifters,"  as  they  are  known   in 
manufacturers'  circles,  that  was  not  used  by  these  workers 
•speaking  simply  and  directly  from  their  own  experience. 

They  spoke  in  terms  of  weariness,  of  children  to  be  cared  ' 
"for,  of  housework  through  half  the  night,  of  their  need  of 
a  little  recreation,  their  wish  to  study  and  to  "know  other 
'things  than  factories,"  of  being  able  to  do  more  and  better 
work  when  not  too  tired.     They  talked  realities. 


Needed:   A  Social  Insurance  Revival 
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spent  in  medical  aid,  and  an  additional  thirty  million  of 
deferred  payments  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans 
is  outstanding.  The  unemployment  fund  of  one  indus- 
try (by  far  not  the  largest  industry  in  Chicago)  has  pro- 
duced over  a  million  dollars  annually  for  relief  of  dis- 
tress due  to  this  one  cause.  How  does  it  compare  with 
the  strongest  community  chest  which  seldom  runs  over  two 
or  three  dollars  per  capita  for  the  population  of  the  city 
for  all  problems  of  relief? 

What  is  the  moral  of  these  figures  quoted  at  random? 
That  mass  problems  can  be  adequately  met  only  through 
mass  action;  that  in  social  therapeutics  and  social  prophy- 
lactics, there  is  no  room  for  the  homeopathic  theory;  that 
one  cannot  sweep  away  the  ocean  of  human  misery  with  a 
charitable  broom. 

Now  I  know  that  there  is  something  distasteful,  almost 
unesthetic,  to  the  case  worker  in  these  mass  methods  of 
procedure.  Of  course,  a  higher  degree  of  individual  efficiency 
can  be  achieved  through  the  refined  case  work  methods  we 
have  elaborated,  and  of  course,  the  lack  of  such  case  work 
methods  does  represent  one  serious  drawback  of  the  whole- 
sale methods  of  social  insurance.  But  there  is  no  necessary 
antagonism  between  the  wholesale  method  of  legislation  and 
the  refined  individualistic  method  of  the  case  worker.  Al- 
ready the  practice  of  the  mothers'  assistance  funds,  particu- 
larly in  Pennsylvania,  has  indicated  the  possibility  of  combin- 
ing the  two.  Already  the  emphasis  upon  rehabilitation  of 
those  injured  in  industrial  accidents  is  demanding  case  work 
methods  in  compensation  procedure.  How  far  such  case 
work  methods  will  be  taken  cognizance  of  in  our  social 
insurance  legislation  will  depend  upon  the  understanding  of 
social  insurance  by  our  profession. 

OF  course  the  social  case  worker  may,  and  often  does, 
justify  his  inertia  in  the  field  of  social  legislation  by  this 
antithesis  between  legislation  and  case  working  methods. 
He  may  wait  for  some  other  forces  to  create  the  social  insur- 
ance movement,  and  only  then  inject  his  case  working  point 
of  view.  That  may  satisfy  his  conscience  as  a  social  case 
worker,  but  that  would  be  a  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  what  social  work  in  its  broader  implications  is,  or  ought 
to  be. 

If  we  are  thinking  of  social  work  in  terms  of  a  general 
movement  for  amelioration  of  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, then  we  are  certainly  failing  our  duty  as  a  profession 
if  we  do  not  emphasize  the  necessity  for  reviving  the  move- 
ment for  social  insurance  at  this  time. 

You  may  ask,  "Is  there  a  reasonable  chance  for  success?" 
How  can  I  answer  that  without  being  a  prophet?  Yet 
fashions  in  social  progress  may  recur  as  do  fashions  in  dress. 
If  the  somewhat  naive  optimism  of  benevolent  and  con- 
tinuous social  progress  which  was  so  rampant  a  decade  ago 
received  its  setback  in  1917,  it  is  just  as  unwise  to  assume, 
as  some  pessimistic  sociologists  and  philosophers  in  Europe 
have  recently  assumed,  that  as  a  result  of  the  World  War 
must  come  a  complete  breakdown  of  western  civilization. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  1926  we  are  again  ready  to  plan 
on  lines  of  social  progress  not  very  much  different  from  those 
we  believed  in  ten  years  ago. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

OCTOBER  FIRST;  two  thoroughly 
qualified  men  for  evening  work  in  New 
York  Settlement.  First,  experienced  gym- 
nasium director  knowing  basket-ball.  Sec- 
ond, mature  leader  for  experimental  work 
with  self-governing  groups.  5478  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  thoroughly  trained  for  work 
with  children  of  kindergarten-primary  age 
in  settlement  nursery,  Resident  preferred. 
Position  open  August  first.  5479  SURVEY. 

MANAGER  for  residence  in  New  York 
Settlement  beginning  July  first.  5480  SUR- 
VEY.  

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Worker  with  good  educational 
background  and  experience  in  case  work. 
Hospital  experience  not  necessary.  5406 
SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tian?, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau.  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JEWISH    Family    Welfare    Agency    of 
high    standards    in    large    midwestern    city 
requires   two  trained  case   workers   ami 
worker  for  delinquent  girls.     5461  SURVEY. 


Social  Workers  Wanted 

1.  General  Secretary,   Family  Wei- 
Society    (Mid-West).    $3,000. 

2.  Associate    Director,    Settlement. 
New  York  City.   $2,400. 

3.  Director,     Boys'     Work,     Settle- 
ment   (East).   $2,000. 

4.  Director,      Girls'      Club      Work, 
Settlement     (East).    $2,000. 

5.  Swimming  instructor,  girls'   col- 
lege   (Mid- West).    $2,000. 

6.  Southern     Settlement     director. 
$1,500. 

7.  Head       Residents,       Settlements 
(East  and  Mid-Atlantic).  $3,000- 
$4,000. 

8.  Recreational    Director    ( 1 )    and 
Asst.    Director     (1)     Settlement 

(Mid- West).    Salaries    open. 

9.  Case     Work     supervisors,     New 
York  City.   $1,800-$2,400. 

10.  Hospital     Case     Workers     (East 
and    Mid-West)    $1,500-$2,400. 

11.  Orphanage   Worker,    New   York 
City.    $1,200   and   maintenance. 

12.  Correspondents,      Field      Repre- 
sentatives,     National      organiza- 
tion.  $1,500-$3,500. 

13.  Educational      Director,      Institu- 
tion   (East).   $1,800  and   maint. 

14.  Music   Director,    girls'   industrial 
school      (South- West).      $1,200 
and  maintenance. 

15.  Case    Workers,    Jewish    Welfare 
organization,     New     York     City. 
$1,500-$2,40O. 


THE     COLLEGIATE     SERVICE,     Inc. 
437    Fifth    Ave.,    at  39th    St. 

New   York    City 

Office  during  National  Conference — 
May  24-June  2,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  for  summer  months:  Well 
educated  young  woman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  playground  and  handwork. 
Resident  position,  New  York  Settlement. 
5463  SURVEY. 

DO  YOU   NEED 

Institutional,  Settlement,  Family  Case 
Workers:  Club  Leaders,  Trained  Nurses, 
Dietitians,  Child  Welfare  or  Industrial 
Social  Workers?  Executive  Service  Cor- 
poration, Pershing  Square  Building,  New 
York  City. 

MIDWESTERN  CITY  wants  a  family 
case  worker  with  technical  training  and 
experience  in  case  work,  preferably  with 
a  college  background.  Position  offers  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  5494  SURVEY. 

WANTED — W6man  who  understands 
girls'  work  and  work  with  school  children 
for  settlement  house  in  New  York  City. 
Address  4590  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY  to  Head  Worker  of  New 
York  Settlement.  Experienced  stenogra- 
pher and  bookkeeper,  college  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Interesting  position  for  adaptable 
young  woman.  5492  SURVEY. 

FIELD  WORKER,  young  man  for  Jew- 
ish delinquency  organization  in  large  city 
near  New  York.  College  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Must  have  had  case  work  exper- 
ience with  boys.  5493  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Executive  Director,  Yid- 
dish speaking,  thoroughly  trained  in  every 
phase  of  social  work.  State  experience, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Commun- 
icate with  United  Hebrew  Charities,  688 
High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — two  trained  and  experienced 
|  Jewish  case  workers  for  Family  Welfare 
,  Agency.  Address  Jewish  Aid  Society,  242 
I  North  Bunker  Hill  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
|  California. 

COUNSELLOR  WANTED  —  Yiddish 
'  speaking,  to  take  care  of  Vacation  Home 
for  Business  and  Working  Girls  at  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.  July  rst  to  Sept.  loth.  Com- 
municate, giving  references,  and  qualifi- 
cations. Personal  Service  Club,  688  High 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SUPERVISOR,    Jewish,     for     Sheltering 
;    Home.       Experienced     with     children     and 
capable    of    taking    entire    charge    of    the 
home.      Communicate    with    Personal    Ser- 
vice Club,  688  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two    swimming    counselors 
•    (with   Red   Cross  Examiners'   License)    and 
Nurse    for    Girls'    Camp,    fifty    miles    from 
i   New   York   City.      5495   SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT,  thoroughly  exper- 
ienced executive  and  organizer,  pleasant 
personality,  highest  credentials.  For  chil- 
dren, old  folks  or  convalescents.  5482  SUR- 
VEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Boys'  Home, 
desires  to  make  change.  Will  be  available 
after  July  first.  Address  Box  5464  SURVET. 

JEWISH  WOMAN  executive  with  a 
broad  experience  in  every  phase  of  social 
work  now  head  of  a  family  welfare  agency 
desires  to  make  a  change,  seeking  larger 
opportunity  for  service.  5456  SURVEY. 

POLISH  worker  with  four  years'  mis- 
cellaneous case  and  group  work  exper- 
ience also  interpreting  in  medical  clinic 
cases,  wishes  position.  Good  reference" 
5468  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Executive,  (Jewish, 
married)  desires  connection  with  a  pro- 
gressive child  caring  organization.  Highest 
credentials.  5431  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  position  in  social  institu- 
|  tion  desired  by  college  graduate,  thirty, 

•named,  who  has  had  five  years  experience 
j  in  social  work.  Well  educated,  a  man  of 

vision,   high   ideals,   and   executive   ability. 

5485  SURVEY. 

MAN,  university  graduate,  several  years 
experience  in  case  work,  desires  position 
with  State  Board  of  Charities  or  with  in- 
stitution. 5469  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Social  Worker  desirei 
position  as  Superintendent  in  children's  in- 
stitution. 5453  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  superior  intelligence,  educa- 
tion, culture,  executive  ability  ;  capable  or- 
ganizing, supervising,  directing,  adjusting 
compensation  claims,  etc.,  Personal  Mana- 
ger, ten  years  present  position,  Director 
Welfare  Work  Industrial  Concern  (5000 
employees)  wishes  new  field  of  activity. 
(Would  supervise  high  grade  Girls'  Camp 
for  summer.)  5489  SURVEY. 

COLORED  MAN,  Columbia  A.M.  in 
Psychology  desires  social  work  with  boys 
beginning  June  15.  5497  SURVEY. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced 
teacher;  B.S.  degree;  graduate  work  IB 
Educational  Psychology  and  Sociology 
Box  144,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Ten- 


AN  EXPERIENCED  institution  womar 
wishes  position  as  superintendent.  Cap- 
able buyer  and  organizer.  Outside  Nevt 
York  City.  References.  5496  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  young  man,  twenty-eight 
three  years'  experience  in  Orphanages  ai 
Assistant  Superintendent,  knowledge  o 
caring  for  children,  about  two  years  col 
lege  training,  desires  position.  549! 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  age  25,  with  threi 
years'  college  training  and  teaching  ex 
perience,  desires  position  as  Camp  Coun 
selor  or  Hostess  at  summer  resort  durinj 

t  summer  months.     5491  SURVEY. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THB  SURVEY.   It  helps  its,  it  identifies  you.) 


Travel 


EUROPE  36  DAYS  $290 

MEDITERRANEAN   CRUISE  $390 
2  Week*  exten.  3  Countries  $100 

Booklet  fifty  tours  sent  free 
Allen  Tours,  238  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — New  Safety  Standard  mov- 
ing picture  machine  for  churches.  No 
booth.  Write  C.  E.  Thompson,  Box  92, 
Freeport,  Me. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a   Profession" 

Is  a  IO-DP.   ill.   handbook— It's  VBKK.     Hrau-itod? 

Domestic   Science    counts.    f»r   teaohlni,    instnutltt 

nanafement,    etc.    and    for    h«me-maklni    •fflcleney 

AM.  S.hool  el   Hem.   Eeonemlti,  Ml   I.Uth  St.,  OklMft 

REAL  HARRIS  HOMESPUNS 

v v         •    rp  i  Direct    from    makers.      Ideal    sporting 

name  I  WPPn N!aterlils-  Any  ifn^tii  cut.  price  $2.01 

11CU  1 IO  1  TT  tvU  n(,r    yr]       postage    paid.    Patterns   fr»- 
-    SCOTLAND 


.,  paid. 

203    STORNOWAY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lectures, 
debates,  etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.   Research 
work.     Exclusive  service. 
John    H.    Arnold,    Cedar    Falls,    Iowa. 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  PrcParins 

special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Educational  Service,  Steger  Builidng,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1256  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

•re  available  October  1,  1926 

at 
East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
lelves  for  responsible  positions  in  social 
•ettlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 
EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Street, 

HELEN   HART         SARA  LIBBY  CARSOK 
Head  Worker  Director  of  Training 


REAL      ESTATE 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


New    York 


Adirondacks 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Cottages     for     sale 
or  to  rent  for  1926 

REASONABLE 

Write 

W.  H.  OTIS,  Real  Estate  Agent 


TO  RENT:  June  to  October,  in  Catskills, 
near  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Five  room  house, 
a  fireplaces,  bath;  2-car  garage,  3  acres 
land,  fine  water  supply.  $400  for  season. 
Address:  P.  L.  Buttrick,  337  Orange  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  RENT,  ntSouthold.L.I.  Furnished 
bungalow  on  Peconic  Bay.  5  rooms,  bath, 
screened  piazzas,  electric  lights.  $700  for 
summer.  Address  Emerson,  120  E.  6zd 
St.,  New  York. 

FOR   RENT 

ADIRONDACK  COTTAGE— St.  Hu- 
berts, N.  Y. — six  bedrooms,  sleeping  porch, 
plumbing,  electricity,  near  church.  Address 
Miss  A.  Booraem,  7  Perry  Street,  Mprris- 
town,  N.  J. 

ADIRONDACK  COTTAGE 
Furnished,  with  open  fireplace,  6  rooms, 
bath,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric 
lights,  garage.  $275  for  season.  Smaller 
cottage,  $225.  ALMON  WARD,  Jay,  Es- 
sex Co.,  N.  Y. 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  LOCATION  ON 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.  Wonderful  bath- 
ing bay,  extensive  woods,  scenery  unex- 
celled. Touring  center.  Seven  room  cot- 
tage. $175  per  month.  Wm.  Morrow, 
Delmar,  New  York. 


CAMP 


"Roads  End"       On  Lake 

"Where  the  Trails   Begin"     Sacandaga 
Adirondacks  A   camp   for  the 

lovers  of  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  surround- 
ings. Good  table,  l^arge  living-hall.  Cot- 
tages and  tents  for  sleeping.  Boats  and  canoes. 
Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes  into  the  woods. 
Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Everything  com- 
fortable and  homelike.  CHAS.  T.  MEYER, 
Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOARD 


SUMMER  residence  at  East  Side  House 

will    be    available    June    isth.  Moderate 

board.      Two    weekly    periods  of    service. 
5481    SURVEY. 


Connecticut 


Berks/lire  Cottage  to  rent  furnished  ;  100 
miles  from  New  York  in  Falls  Village, 
Conn.  Easily  accessable.  Electricity,  bath, 
glorious  view,  real  country,  near  Houso- 
tanic  River.  Terms  $80.00  a  month.  Write 
Horace  Groff,  Mt.  Berry,  Georgia. 

Vermont 


r)r»rcf»t      Vf      Furnished    houses    for 

iCl,     VI.    aummer        renting. 

For    information    address    Mrs.     C.     L. 

LEE,  Dorset,  Vt.  Tel.  Manchester  183-12. 


Rhode    Island 


TO  LET:  Bungalows  at  Prudence  Island 
in  Narragansett  Bay,  also  mess  hall  to  ac- 
commodate sixty  for  camp.  Apply  J.  D. 
Sawyer,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Pennsylvania 

Cottages  For  Rent 
at  Eagles  Mere 

$400  to  $2,000 
for    the     season 

Write    to    R.    D.     KEHRER,    Eagles    Mere, 
Pa.,   for    list. 

Sesqui-Centennial  (Philadelphia)  estiva- 
tion. Ancient  woods,  crags,  cascading 
brook,  birds,  wild  life — with  the  advan- 
tages of  fully  furnished  modern  home,  and 
within  a  half  hour,  by  auto  or  third  rail 
of  nation's  historic  metropolis.  Also  easy 
access  (via  great  new  bridge)  to  Jersey 
resorts.  Four  airy  bedrooms,  unfailing 
hot  water,  the  best  of  drinking  water,  gar- 
age available,  washing-machine,  beds  to 
gloat  over,  kitchen  to  revel  in.  Virtually 
mosquitoless,  flyless,  jazzless,  radioless, 
player-pianoless — 'a  world  of  spacious 
shade  and  comfort.  Correspondence  in- 
vited. C.  P.  Crumb,  619  Beechwood  Drive, 
Beechwood  Park,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  //  helps 
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FOR  SALE   IN 

Natrona  County,  Wyoming 

One-half  Interest  In  one  of  the  best  cattle-rmnch 
propositions  in  the  State,  fully  equipped  Now 
running  orer  1.500  Hereford  cattle.  Honest,  econo- 
mical management.  Ample  open  range  An  ideal 
place  for  a  younz  man  where  there  are  good  en- 
vironments, a  healthy  climate,  and  an  opportunity 
of  sound  investment  with  man  of  lifetime  experience 
in  the  ranch  and  cattle  business.  Address 
CARL  F.  SHUMAKER,  care  the  Wyoming  National 
Bank,  Casper,  Wyoming. 


Resorts 


BERKSHIRES.  Wanted,  paying  guest 
in  quiet  restful,  well  located  home.  Refined 
family.  $20.00  weeklv.  Wright,  Gt.  Bar- 
rington.  Mass. 


:>8c 


TO  LET— FURNISHED 

116  East  83.  Furnished  apartment  to 
sublet  for  summer  months. 'Two  bedrooms, 
sitting-room,  kitchenette.  Convenient  to 
Art  Museum,  subway,  bus.  Very  low  rent 
to  responsible  party.  Communicate  with 
Nance  Newell.  Tel.  Butterfield  2248. 
us.  it  identities  you.) 
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THE    SURREY 


May  15,  1926 


That  Conference  Complex 

(Continued  from   page  272) 

stock  of  the  definite  decisions  and  conclusions  reached  by,  say 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  if  we  were  to 
compare  those  decisions  and  conclusions  year  by  year,  over  a 
long  period,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  would  decide  that  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  every  second  year, 
alternating  with  district  conferences  would  not  perceptibly 
disturb  the  upward  curve  of  social  progress? 

The  four  or  five  thousand  people  who  attend  the  National 
Conference  annually  spend  perhaps  on  the  average  $100  each. 
It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  should  buy  something  more  tangible  than  "refreshment 
of  the  spirit,"  delightful  though  that  may  be.  A  reorganization 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  only  one  of  the 
results  which  my  proposed  study  of  conferences  might  indicate. 

Just  who  Mr.  Cooper's  "authorities"  are,  that  should  set 
us  straight  on  this  conference  matter,  I  do  not  know.  His 
basic  idea  is  right,  of  course.  I  think  his  proposed  subject  for 
a  conference  is  good.  As  Mr.  Knight  says,  "The  questions 
involving  quality  of  conferences  are  far  more  important  than 
the  one  of  quantity."  Also  as  Miss  Eldridge  says,  "An 
evaluation  rather  than  an  enumeration  of  meetings  is  the 
thing  to  be  desired." 

Perhaps  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  solution  of  this  conference 
complex,  at  last.  JUNE  PURCELL-GUILD 

Over  My  Desk 

(Continued  from   page   278) 

How  Accessible  Shall  an  Executive  Be? 

TO  what  extent  shall  the  executive  of  a  large  organization 
make  himself  available  to  members  of  the  staff  and  to 
callers?  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  individual  attitude. 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  executive  should  always  be  available 
to  callers;  for,  after  all,  the  success  of  the  organization  de- 
pends in  large  part  upon  good  will. 

The  executive  can  well  afford  to  see  callers  but  at  the  same 
time  may  well  develop  a  careful  technique  of  assuring  the 
caller  who  does  not  need  his  personal  attention  that  there  is 
some  one  on  the  staff  far  better  qualified  than  he  to  handle 


the  matter,  a  specialist  in  the  question  under  discussion  to 
whom  he  will  be  glad  to  take  the  caller  at  once.  After  a 
little  experience  an  harassed  executive  may  also  learn  not  to 
invite  a  caller  to  whom  he  can  give  only  a  little  time  to  sit 
down,  but  to  rise  when  the  caller  comes  in,  remaining  standing, 
and  gradually  move  toward  the  door  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  caller  may  be  referred.  This  same 
device  of  standing  up  and  moving  toward  the  door  when  a  too- 
lengthy  conference  should  be  terminated,  often  is  effective  in 
bringing  the  affair  to  a  graceful  end. 

The  executive  should  see  members  of  the  staff  when  they 
really  need  to  see  him  but  he  also  must  be  careful  not  to  let 
the  staff  become  too  dependent  upon  him  or  take  too  much 
of  his  time.  A  good  practice  seems  to  be  to  encourage  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  by  direct  instructions,  *o  save  up  matters 
about  which  they  wish  to  see  the  executive  and  see  him  only 
once  a  day  at  a  specific  time,  or,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  once  a  week  at  a  regular  conference  hour. 

I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  the  executive  only  to  see  people 
through  appointment  by  his  secretary.  This  smacks  too  much 
of  the  supposed  arrogance  of  big  business.  The  executive 
should  walk  humbly  before  the  face  of  the  public. 

The  executive  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  private  office 
without  even  a  secretary  in  the  office.  My  experience  shows 
that  many  people  who  have  matters  of  confidential,  personal, 
or  community  policy  to  talk  over  with  the  executive  (or  who, 
as  Karl  de  Schweinitz  says,  want  to  weep  over  his  desk)  are 
considerably  embarrassed  and  the  value  of  the  conversation  is 
adversely  affected,  if  anyone  else  is  within  apparent  earshot. 

I  find  that  I  personally  work  better  in  a  private  office  with 
the  door  closed  because  of  the  greater  ease  of  concentration 
upon  the  work  at  hand. 

In  order  to  prevent  interruption  when  I  am  in  conference 
with  someone  I  have  had  one  of  the  horizontal  panels  in  the 
door,  which  happens  to  be  about  the  he'ght  of  the  eyes  of  the 
average  person,  sawed  out  and  a  pane  of  clear  glass  inserted 
so  that  whoever  comes  to  the  door  can  see  what  I  am  doing 
and  need  not  come  into  the  office.  A  spring  door-check  put 
on  the  door  has  eliminated  the  trouble  I  formerly  had  with 
careless  callers  and  members  of  the  staff  leaving  the  door  open. 
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Have  You  Seen  the  New 
HARPERS  Magazine? 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  our  most  constant  readers.  Perhaps  you  are  one  of 
the  40,000  new  friends  we  have  made  in  the  past  few  months.  There  is  a  chance, 
however,  that  you  have  not  yet  discovered  for  yourself  the  brilliance,  the  vigor, 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  new  Harpers  Magazine. 

The  May  number,  for  instance,  explains  happily  the  enthusiastic  exclamation 
that  you  hear  on  all  sides — "Have  you  seen  the  new  Harpers?"  This  number, 
with  its  balance  of  important  subjects,  presented  in  a  manner  that  is  fearless, 
unforeseen,  alive,  by  writers  who  know  and  feel  what  they  are  writing  about,  is 
typical  of  the  magazine  that  you  cannot  get  along  without. 

In  the  May  number  you  will  find- 


Transatlantic 

Andre  Tardieu,  member  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber, candidly  reveals  "What  France  Thinks 
of  Her  Former  Allies." 

Religion 

Dr.   Charles  Fiske,   Bishop  of   Central   New 

York,   boldly  contests  the   Church's  entrance 

into  politics. 

Dr.    Harry    E.    Fosdick's    inspiring    talk    on 

religion  in  everyday  life. 

Science 

Dr.  John  B.  Watson  defines  Behaviorism  with 
the  fine  lucidity  of  the  scientific  mind. 
Henshaw  Ward  considers  the  weather  in  his 
inimitable    manner,    clothing    statistics    with 
exquisite  imagery. 


Sp  ecial 
Introductory     * 
Offer 


Economics 

"Who  Owns  America  ?"  asks — and  answers — 
John  T.  Flynn  in  the  surprising  announcement 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  in 
American  business. 

Travel 

John  W.  Vandercook  shares  his  vivid  excur- 
sions into  jungle  life. 

H.  G.  Dwight  meanders  charmingly  "South 
of  the  Potomac." 

Fiction 

Helen  R.  Hull,  Lee  Foster  Hartman,  and 
E.  M.  Delafield  contribute  absorbing  stories, 
and  there's  another  poem  by  A.  A.  Milne,  or, 
rather,  Christopher  Robin. 


5  Months 

$100 


for 
only 


i , 


We  are  now  making,  for  a  limited  time,  a  special  introductory  offer  to  those 
who  do  not  already  know  the  vigorous  youthful  personality  of  the  new  Harpers 
Magazine — five  months  for  only  one  dollar  instead  of  the  regular  price  of  $4.00 
yearly.  This  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

For  a  Limited  Time— in  Other  Words,  Cut  This  Coupon 

HARPERS  MAGAZINE,  49  EAST  33  STREET,  NEW  YORK,       S-G- 

I  am  enclosing  one  dollar.     Please  enter  my  subscription  for  five  months  to  begin  with  the  May  issue 

NAME.  ADDRESS. 


(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     It   helps   us,   it   identifies    vou.) 
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Spring — and  the  Gold  Rush 

The  greatest  gold  rush  of  history  is  expected  this 
spring  in  the  Red  Lake  district  of  Ontario. 

But  the  "gold  rush"  of  social  workers — just  a  few 
days  off — is  toward  Cleveland  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Here  these  earnest  prospectors  will  strike  a  rich 
vein  of  new  ideas  to  help  them  "keep  pace  with  the 
forward  march  of  Social  Work". 

There's  "pay  dirt"  in  every  day  of  the  conference 
and  rich  nuggets  in  every  session. 


Executives,  publicity  chair- 
men and  publicity  directors 
of  Community  Chests  and 
financial  federations  will  be 
interested  in  the  display  by 
the  Cleveland  Community 
Fund  of  original  campaign 
poster  paintings. 

These  are  prize  winning 
posters  of  a  contest  now  in 
progress  participated  in  by 
leading  Cleveland  artists. 
They  will  be  made  available 
to  other  cities  for  use  in 
money  raising  campaigns. 


Hear  these  leaders  at  the  evening  sessions 


President's   Address 
Gertrude  Valle. 
A    Wider   Fellowship 

I>r.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Professor  of  Soe  al 
Ethics.  Harvard  University. 

Personality   In   Social   Work 

Porter    R     Lee.    Director,    N.    T.    School    of 

Social    Work. 
Wanted— A    Philosophy  for   Social   Work 

Dr.    Samuel    McChord    Crothers 

Present  Social   Aspects  of  the  Coal   Industry 

Edward  T.  Devlne,  formerly  Professor  of  So- 
cial Economy,  Columbia  University. 

The  Spiritual    Element   in   Social   Work 

Rev.  John  A.  Ryan.  Director  of  Social  Ac- 
tion Department.  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council. 

Memorial   Day 

Bishop  Francis  .T.  McConnell,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


The   Law  and   Social   Progress 

Justice  M.  B.  Rosenberry,  Supreme  Court, 
Wisconsin. 

The  Administration  of  Criminal   Justice 

.Tudpe  Edw.  Llntlaey.  President  of  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  T.aw  and  r-rlmlnolopy. 

How  Much  Social  Work  Can  a  Community  Afford? 
From    the    Economic    Point    of    View 

Lawson    Purdy.    General    Director,    New    York 
Charity   Organization   Society. 
From    the    Ethical    Point    of    View 

Jane  Addams,   Head   Resident — Hull  House. 

International   Aspects  of  Social   Work 

Dame  Uacliael  fnnvdy.  Chief  of  Division  of 
Social  Questions — League  of  Nations. 

Our  Participation 
In   Industry 

Leifur   Mafrnusson.   American  Representative — 
International  Labor  Office. 
In   Child  Welfare 

Julia  C.  Lathrop — Member  of  League  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  the  Welfare  of  Chil- 
dren and  Young  People. 


"Keep  pace  <with  the  forward  march  of  Social  Work  *' 

Fifty-third  Annual 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  26 — June  2 

Address  nil  'inquiries  to  523  Electric  Eldg. 


Now  $2— You  Save  $1 

Everett  Dean  Martin's 
Lectures  -  in  -  Print   on 

PSYCHOLOGY 

What  It  Has  to  Teach  You  About 
Yourself  and  Your  World 


THESE  popular  lectures,  showing  the  wonder- 
ful progress  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
mind,   attracted  the  largest  audiences  in  the 
history  of  that  famous  auditorium,  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York. 

Stenographers  took   down  the   lectures   and   Mr. 
Martin  was  asked  to  edit  the  notes. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  was  included  in  the 
American  Library  Association  reading   course  of 
ten  books  giving  the  basic  essentials  of  knowledge. 

He  Makes  People  Think 

Leon  Whipple,  reviewing  Martin's  Psychology  in  The  Survey, 
said :  "  He  has  a  method  which  makes  people  think,  and  of- 
fers them  the  first  materials  for  thinking.  These  are  high 
achievements,  likely  to  help  society  solve  some  of  its  prob- 
lems." 

Th;  Nation  called  it  "  perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  psych' 
ology  for  the  general  reader."  „ 

The  New  Republic  spoke  of  "  the  joy  that  hails  the  discovery 
of  such  a  book." 

The  Forum  was  particularly  appreciative  of  the  discussion 
of  intelligence  tests,  group  psychology,  propaganda,  politics, 
ethics  and  progress. 

The  New  York  Times  was  grateful  for  the  way  that  Mr.  Martin 
"relates  the  new  science  of  the  mind  to  common  problems 
of  the  hour." 

Dr.  Frankwood  Williams,  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  said :  "  This  course  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  courses  offered  by  exploiters  of  the  present  interest 
in  psychology  to  gain  support  for  their  unscientific  beliefs 
and  practices."  , 

A  New  Kind  of  Book 

Each  of  Mr.  Martin's  twenty  lectures  is  printed  as  a  separate 

pamphlet. 

The  whole  series  is  enclosed  in  a  stiff  serviceable  cover  that 

looks  like  a  book. 

But  each  chapter  may  be  taken  out  by  itself  to  read  or  to 

carry  in  your  pocket. 

Survey  Associates  have  taken  over  at  a  bargain  the  entire 

remainder  of  this  edition,  published  at  $3. 

They  may  be  had  only  of  us  —  at  $2  a  copy  postpaid  in  the 

United  States— while  they  last. 

No  more  copies  will  be  issued  in  this  form  or  at  this  price. 

Order  Now  and  Save  $1 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $  ..........  (check  or  money  order)  for  which  please 

send  me,  by  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S  ..............  copies 

of  Psychology,  by  Martin,  at  $2  per  copy.    Regular  price  $3. 


Street,  No 
City,  State 


6162 


Second  Annual 

SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

Fellowship  for  a  Christian 
Social  Order 

On  the   Campus  of  Olivet  College 

OLIVET,  MICHIGAN,  AUGUST  1-28,  1926 

Nature  of  the  Conference 

E  discussion  method  will  be  used  throughout  the  con- 
ference  and  formal  addresses  will  be  avoided.  The  only 
Pa,rt  .of  tj1* ,  Program  which  is  pre-determined  is  the 
selection  of  themes  which  was  made  by  last  year's  group- 
hconomic  and  Industrial  Relations,  August  2-8-  Inter- 
tolins  2e3°2s"S'  9'15:  Ra"  Relationi-  16-22.  "nd  Family 
At  the  first  session  of  each  week  a  serious  effort  will  be  made 
to  discover  the  real  perplexities  and  concerns  of  the  group 
assembled,  on  which  the  discussion  will  then  be  focussed  It  is 
planned  to  have  from  ten  to  twelve  outstanding  leaders 'present 
each  week  to  share  with  the  group  their  special  knowledge  and 
experience  and  speak  on  the  points  under  discussion. 

Rest  and  Recreation 

Olivet,  a  beautiful  village  of  about  600  people  located  about 
eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Battle  Creek,  is  an  ideal  place  for  a 
vacation  Registrants  are  urged  to  bring  their  families  and 
remain  throughout  the  month.  All  sessions  will  be  held  out- 
of-doors,  when  the  weather  permits. 

Rates  and  Registration 

Ohvet    College    will    operate    its    dormitories    and    dining    room 

V,°»    «^7SJS    f°r    the    conferen«-      Adults,    $2.75    per    day; 

S£rt     £  &        '   TS  UP^°  ?ix'   $1'25:  transient!   (less  than  six 

days)     $3.50    per    day.      Single    rooms    may    be   had    at    a    small 

extra  charge.     Meals  were  excellent  last  year 

>e  conference  is  open  to  all  who  care  to  come.  Registrants 
are  strongly  urged  to  remain  throughout  the  month,  as  the  pro- 
gram „  cumulative.  Trans  ent  attendance,  that  is  for  less  than 
six  days,  is  discouraged.  Wherever  possible,  registrants  should 
plan  to  arrive  on  Sunday  or  Monday,  since  the  discussfon  of  a 
new  theme  begins  on  Monday.  Registrations  should  be  sent  in  by 
July  15th,  if  possible.  Adult  rates  include  conference  fee. 
All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

AMY  BLANCHE  GREENE 

Room  505,  347  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

437  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Occupational  Bureau  for 
College  Men  and  Women 


Josephine  Strode,  of  Social  Work  Department, 
will  have  offices  at  Hotel  Statler  during  the 
National  Conference,  May  24th  to  June  2nd, 
to  render  placement  service  to  social  workers. 


WILEY    COLLEGE 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 

M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 

A  Class  "A"  College 

Which  adheres  to  the  principle  that  the  essence  of  educa- 
tion inheres  in  training  for  helpful  association 

with  your  fellow  men 

Out  of  this  policy  has  developed   a  Course  in  Study  of 
Race  Problem?  and  Race  Relations 

Established  here  4  years  ago 
Special  Emphasit  Laid  tn   Training  for  Leadership 
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The  Gist  of  It 

TO  peck  away  at  unrelated  facts — the  rivers  of 
South  America,  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  French  kings — as  pigeons  peck  at  corn  till 
their  crops  are  stuffed  has  too  long  and  too 
often  been  the  process  of  education.  Responding  to 
the  complex  demands  of  our  complex  machine  age,  and 
to  the  voices  of  such  great  teachers  as  John  Dewey, 
Ellen  Key,  Felix  Adler,  we  are  beginning  to  see  that 
education  must  be  vital,  intimate,  tied  to  the  significant 
things  in  individual  thought  and  work  and  play,  or  it 
is  sterile  and  meaningless.  And  so  there  are  growing 
up  the  "experimental  schools"  in  which  children  "learn 
through  doing";  there  are  classes  for  men  and  women 
in  industry,  giving  fresh  understanding  of  industrial 
problems  and  possibilities  to  the  rank  and  file,  courage 
and  training  to  their  leaders;  there  are  new  windows 
being  opened  for  the  foreign-born  and  the  illiterate', 
most  of  all,  there  is  a  growing  sense  that  education  ha* 
neither  beginning  nor  ending,  that  it  is  a  process  as 
long,  as  rich,  as  hopeful  as  life  itself.  This  number 
of  The  Survey  gives,  from  various  points  of  view,  the 
contours  and  colors  of  this  new  Education  for 
Everybody. 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER  whose  in- 
terpretation of  the  Montessori  methods  was  one 
of  the  big  events  of  the  opening  century  in  American 
education  tells  (p.  293)  how  she  found  in  so  unlikely 
a  place  as  a  Vermont  country  school  the  essentials  of 
the  new  education. 

{CALIFORNIA  is  the  first  state  to  make  a  place 
V^y  for  everybody  in  its  public  school  program. 
Ethel  Richardson,  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
<t  instruction,  gives  human  pictures  (p.  297)  of  edu- 
cational experiments  from  Imperial  Valley  to  the 


Oregon  line.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  immigrant 
education  in  California  is  told  by  Mrs.  Gibson  (p. 
300).  The  interest  awakened  in  her  years  ago  as  a 
young  school  teacher  in  Hewett  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
became  the  impulse  of  her  work  as  educational  com- 
missioner of  the  State  Housing  and  Immigration  Com- 
mission from  1913  to  1923.  Survey  readers  who  fol- 
low the  disarmament  conference  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  U.  S.  minister  to  Switzerland  who  heads 
the  American  delegation,  is  Mrs.  Gibson's  son. 

BEULAH    AMIDON    who   tells    (p.   304)    of   the 
California  home  teachers  as  she  saw  their  work 
in   Los  Angeles   is   associate   editor   of   The   Survey    in 
charge  of   education. 

HOW  the  soft  coal  miners  of  Illinois  Subdistrict  5 
turn  the  slack  of  unemployment  to  educational 
account  under  the  remarkable  leadership  of  one  of  their 
own  number  is  told  by  Theresa  Wolf  son  of  the  Union 
Health  Center,  who  "rode  the  circuit"  as  a  lecturer 
last  fall  (p.  308). 

RENNIE  SMITH,  an  Ethical  leader  who  rep- 
resents a  mining  constituency  in  Parliament,  and 
who  has  been  for  eight  years  a  tutor  and  lecturer  in 
the  British  workers'  educational  movement,  sees  the 
stlf-control  with  which  labor  carried  on  the  general 
strike  as  a  triumph  for  workers'  education  (p.  311). 

THE    amazing   experiment   of   the   People's   Schools 
of    Denmark,    against    the    background   of    Danish 
rural  life  is  pictured   by  Joseph   K.   Hart    (p.  312)    in 
the  second  article  of  his  series. 

'"'HE  Ethical  Culture  Society,  which  has  just  cele- 
'  brated  the  end  of  its  first  half  century  of  service, 
expresses  its  faith  in  youth  through  the  schools  it 
sponsors,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  which  is  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York.  At  the  anni- 
versary dinner,  a  fund  of  half  a  million  dollars  was 
raised  to  broaden  the  prevocational  training  at  that 
school.  The  response  of  the  students  to  art  training 
which,  under  the  Ethical  Culture  program,  is  fused 
with  life  training,  is  shown  in  their  work  (pp.  316-17) 
in  which  intelligent  self-control  guides  free,  poetic 
imagination.  At  Walden  School,  founded  twelve  years 
ago  by  Margaret  Naumburg,  the  emphasis  in  art 
training  is  placed  upon  the  possibility  of  painting  as  an 
outlet  for  the  subjective  life  of  the  child  (p.  318). 

THE  stirring  things  that  happen  when  children  are 
placed  in  a  creative  environment,  with  sympathetic 
encouragement  to  live  their  own  lives  simlply  and 
naturally  is  told  (p.  319)  by  Hughes  Mearns,  formerly 
of  Lincoln  School,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia,  now 
professor  of  education,  New  York  University. 

DR.  CABOT'S   further  exploration  on  the  border- 
land of  ethics  and  divers  ways  of  life  takes  him 
into  the  field  of  education   (p.  321). 

MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY,  student  of  in- 
dustrial problems  and  friend  of  all  workers, 
but  particularly  of  child  workers,  reviews  (p.  323) 
the  most  recent  studies  of  accidents  to  employed  minors 
and  challenges  American  industry's  needless  killing  and 
maiming  of  boys  and  girls. 


Drawn  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 


AS  ONE  DUTCHMAN  TO  ANOTHER: 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  one-time  teacher  in  a  modern  experimental  school,  invites  the 
Schoolmaster  of  Sleepy  Hollow   to    come  a-visiting  after    the    manner    of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
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A  Cinderella  Among  Schools 


By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER 


'HEN  I  was  a  little  girl  in  school  in  France, 
I  can  remember  very  well  how  ashamed  the 
citified  small  tradespeople  used  to  be  when 
their  older,  peasant  aunts  and  grandmothers 
from  off  the  farms  visited  them,  still  dressed 
in  their  traditional  costumes.  "Tante  Marie- 
Jeanne  is  so  behind  the  time!  Why  will  she  hang  on  to 
those  stupid,  old-fashioned  ways  of  doing  things!"  they  cried, 
(hanging  on,  themselves,  to  clothes  which  now  look  infinite- 
ly ludicrous  to  us,  in  old  magazines  and  prints).  They 
scolded  so  thoroughly  that  in  all  but  one  part  of  France 
they  scolded  the  peasant  costumes  right  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  scolded  everybody  into  the  same  "fashionable 
garments,"  whiffling  around  with  every  new  device  of  the 
cloth  and  ribbon  manufacturers  to  get  more  stuff  used. 

All  except  in  Brittany.  The  Bretons,  with  their  tradi- 
tional dumb  obstinacy,  clung  to  their  costumes  in  spite  of 
ridicule,  in  spite  of  being  told  by 
progressive  people  that  they  were 
being  stupidly  backward.  They 
clung  so  long  and  stood  so  stead- 
fastly by  their  old  habits  that  the 
rushing,  hurrying  modern  world 
has  hurried  right  on  around  the 
circle  and  is  now  applauding 
them  heartily  for  the  "deep,  in- 
stinctive wisdom  with  which  they 
cling  to  their  valuable  folk-ways, 
which  being  wrought  slowly  out 
of  their  collective  unconscious 
life  are  deeper  and  truer  and 
closer  to  their  needs  than  means 
which  can  be  consciously  in- 
vented." So  much  learned  talk 
about  this  is  in  the  air,  that  even 
small  tradespeople  are  now 
quite  proud  of  Tante  Marie- 
Jeanne's  obstinacy,  and  brag 
about  the  fact  that  she  has 
ne*er  worn  a  hat  on  her  head. 


My  Great-Grandfather's  School 
and  My  Children's 

Mrs.  Fisher  and  her  Vermont  neigh- 
bors have  been  discovering  in  the 
one-room  rural  schoolhouse  elements 
of  real  worth  not  visible  to  the  usual 
American  eye  which  has  such  a  lik- 
ing for  bigness,  grading,  and  plate 
glass  windows.  In  their  hillside 
schoolhouses  they  have  sought  the  un- 
conscious folk-value  found  in  native 
art,  or  peasant  embroidery,  or  Indian 
pottery  —  something  grown  up  slowly 
from  a  real  root.  How  they  have 
turned  their  discovery  into  action, 
she  tells  here.  It  is  a  record  of  what 
might  be  done  at  many  a  crossroad. 


nor  owned  any  dress  save  the  traditional   costume  of  her 
province. 

All  this  in  the  comparatively  short  time  since  I  was  a 
little  girl.  I  often  think  of  that  as  I  pass  a  district  school 
in  Vermont.  There  it  stood,  probably  the  same  building, 
a  century  ago,  and  there  it  still  stands,  with  children 
coming  and  going  in  the  rhythm  of  what  is  really  as 
much  a  "folk- way"  as  the  Breton  head-dress.  The  busy, 
progressive,  energetic,  consciously  self-improving  American 
world  has  hurried  away  from  it,  disdainfully,  into  all  sorts 
of  educational  experiments  which  have  had  the  shine  and 
glitter  of  newness  so  pleasant  to  the  American  eye,  which 
have  had  the  size  and  bulk  and  mass  demanded  by  the 
American  instinct,  which  have  benefited  by  the  really 
wonderful  mechanical  ingenuities  which  are  the  specialties 
of  the  American  genius  .  .  .  and  insensibly  (it  occasionally 
seems  to  me)  the  hurrying,  forward-rushing  American 

educational  world  is  swinging 
back  towards  certain  funda- 
mental conditions  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  country 
district  school. 

I  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
say  this  out  loud  before,  be- 
cause (like  all  stable  institu- 
tions) the  district  school  has  been 
cheapened  by  the  praise  not  at 
all  of  its  good  qualities  which 
make  it  stable,  but  of  its  mere 
immobility  which  is  always  satis- 
factory and  reassuring  to  dull 
and  timid  minds.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  think  of  any  way 
to  say  what  I  felt  about  district 
schools  without  sounding  like 
the  dog-ignorant  Fourth-of-July 
orator  declaiming  about  the  little 
red  school-house  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  American  liberties. 
I  must  admit  that  I  still 
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A  CINDERELLA  AMONG  SCHOOLS 


As  it 


As  it  is 


haven't  thought 
of  any  way  to 
distinguish  my- 
self from  such 
blatant  gentry. 
I'll  just  have  to 
risk  being  taken 
for  one  of  them, 
although  what  I 
have  to  say  is 
mightily  different 
from  their  trow- 
elled-on  flattery 
of  prejudice. 

To  begin  with, 
I  must  not  claim 
any  more  intelli- 
gent prescience 
than  anybody 
else.  I  probably 
never  would  have 
thought  deeply 
about  the  matter 
if  I  had  not 
lived  in  Vermont 

where  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  lack  of  Cash 
prevent  the  abolition  of  the  district  school,  and  where 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  send  my  own  children 
to  the  little  old  school  at  the  foot  of  our  hill  where  my 
great-grandfather  learned  his  letters  and  whatever  else  he 
learned  in  class.  I  daresay  if  I  had  lived  in  a  "progressive" 
state  with  plenty  of  money,  I  would  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  traditional  American  enthusiasm  for  plate-glass 
windows  and  modern  plumbing  (how  we  do  love  pood 
plumbing!)  into  thinking  they  are  rather  more  educational 
factors  in  life  than  they  have  proved  to  be.  I  daresay  1 
looked  wistfully  (it  seems  probable  that  I  did,  although  I 
don't  remember  it,  and  Vermont  "cussedness  and  contrari- 
ness" may  have  kept  me  from  it)  at  pictures  of  handsomely 
finished  auto-busses  transporting  little  children  many  miles 
from  their  home-conditions,  and  depositing  them  in  a  hand- 
some "consolidated"  school,  several  stories  high,  with  a 
small  army  of  children  marshalled  in  disciplined  ranks 
marching  up  and  down  its  well-kept  halls,  at  the  word  of 
command  of  a  "well-trained"  teacher  who  knew,  as  neatly 
as  any  "well-trained"  sergeant,  how  to  excise  from  her 
charges  any  disturbing  elements  of  irregularity  and 
originality  which  would  interfere  with  their  keeping  step 
(how  we  do  love  keeping  step!). 

And  once  inside  their  handsome  classrooms,  how  much 
easier  than  in  a  district  school  for  their  well-trained  teacher 
to  pour  into  the  well-graded  little  skulls  before  her,  the 
necessary  items  of  information  which  they  must  possess  before 
June.  She  could  really  concentrate  on  the  imparting  of  in- 
formation (and  what  else,  after  all,  do  School  Boards  want  in 
return  for  tax-money  spent  in  salaries?)  because  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  had  levelled  off  for  her  so  many  of  those 
individual  differences  between  the  personalities  of  living  chil- 
dren (even  school  children)  which  make  them  resemble  so 
oddly  living  human  beings.  As  nearly  as  it  was  possible,  the 
group  before  her  had  been  "standardized"  with  the  resultant 
economy  of  effort  so  familiar  to  American  minds. 

All  during  that  period,  just  because  Vermont  was  too 
poor  to  afford  motor  busses,  and  had  rough  mountain  roads 


impassable  in  winter,  and  was  generally  too  unprogressive  te 
keep  up  with  the  modern  procession,  Vermont  children  were 
going  on  foot,  along  country  roads,  or  sliding  on  their  sleds 
down  long  slopes,  to  tumble  pell-mell,  an  ungraded  group 
of  minds,  into  the  poor  little  building,  unpainted  and  un- 
attractive, stove-heated,  with  the  wrong  kind  of  desks,  with 
r.o  janitors,  with  a  very  "untrained"  teacher,  generally  too 
young  to  have  any  real  "discipline,"  and  who  had  school- 
equipment  which  was  genuinely  so  very  bad  that  the  least 
said  about  it  the  better.  Representatives  of  richer  states 
fairly  drew  the  hems  of  their  educational  garments  to  one 
side  as  they  passed — and  no  wonder.  It  would  have  taken 
a  far  keener  eye  than  anybody  had  in  those  days  to  see  any- 
thing in  the  country  district  school,  except  a  dirty  little  relic 
from  the  past,  as  forlorn  and  out  of  date  as  a  battered  old 
table  set  out  in  the  rain  on  the  back  porch  because  it  is 
really  too  shabby  to  keep  in  the  house  any  longer. 

It  took  time  .  .  .  that  most  potent  unsealer  of  eyes  ...  to 
suggest  any  other  idea  to  us  here  in  Vermont.  We  deserve 
no  credit  for  keeping  the  district  schools.  We  kept  them 
because  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do — no  money — roads 
too  hilly^too  few  children ;  we  just  couldn't  manage  to 
dress  ourselves  up  in  the  latest  educational  style. 

By  and  by,  we  began  to  hear  below  the  busy,  self-satisfied, 
rather  noisy  hum  from  the  big  world  of  progressive  modern 
educators,  a  little  plaintive  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction. 
Those  large  numbers  of  carefully  "graded"  children — they 
persisted  in  remaining  individual  human  beings  with  all  the 
irritating  irregularities  of  such.  You  could  not,  try  as  you 
might,  grade  them  into  uniformity;  and  uniformity  was 
demanded  by  the  consolidated  and  large  school,  as  the  first 
condition  of  its  life.  Here  was  a  boy,  slow  to  read ;  third 
grade  in  reading;  but  certainly  fifth  grade  in  arithmetic. 
In  which  of  the  pigeon-holes  could  he  be  crammed?  He 
didn't  fit  any  of  them,  bother  take  him!  For  nobody  as  yet 
doubted  the  inspired  wisdom  of  pigeon-holing  children. 

From  our  Vermont  wilderness  we  heard  echoes  of  long 
technical  discussions  at  educational  conventions,  about  what 
to  do  in  these  cases,  and  into  our  benighted  Vermont  minds 
crept  a  dim  realization  that  there  was  one  problem  in  edu- 
cation which  would  never  bother  us.  Not  because  we  were 
so  much  smarter  than  other  people;  it  was  because  our  dingy 
old  educational  folk-way  had  in  the  course  of  a  century 
or  so  of  its  life,  comfortably  adjusted  itself  around  that 
permanent  peculiarity  of  human  minds.  In  a  group  of 
twenty  children  of  all  ages  with  one  teacher  (such  was  the 
highly  unenlightened  school  organization  we  had  inherited) 
there  is  no  need  to  "grade"  a  child  in  the  pedagogical  sense. 
It  is  positively  easier  in  a  district  school  to  teach  him  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  degree  of  proficiency  to  which 
he  has  attained  in  any  one  subject.  If  he  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  third  reader,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  to 
try  to  have  him  read  in  the  fifth.  If  he  is  able  to  do  fifth 
grade  arithmetic,  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  him  on  third 
grade  problems.  He  can  just  step  up  to  the  teacher's  desk, 
with  another  set  of  children.  They  are  all  there  together, 
anyhow,  and  it  is  handier  to  let  him  recite  with  the  children 
who  are  nearest  him  in  ability. 

We  were  still  dimly  considering  this  condition  (so  familiar 
to  us,  so  taken  for  granted  that  we  had  never  thought  about 
it  before)  when  we  heard  another  sort  of  murmur  arise 
from  out  the  ranks  of  the  modern  educational  world ; 
"Perhaps  the  imparting  of  information  is  not  all  there  is 
to  education,"  said  one  or  two  radical  voices,  "and  if  that 
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so,  an  organization  built  around  the  idea  of 
acquiring  facts  rather  than  maturing  character 
and  personality,  must  have  some  faults."  -  We 
watched  from  afar  the  uneasy  efforts  of 
educators  to  supply  mechanically,  to  manu- 
facture out  of  their  inner  consciousness,  the 
stimuli  to  initiative,  responsibility,  and  in- 
genuity which  the  too  perfect  material  sur- 
soundings  of  modern  schools  seemed  to  have 
destroyed.  The  children  who  stepped  into  a 
motor,  driven  by  a  competent  chauffeur,  who 
ere  marshalled  in  regular  files  down  the  hall 
f  a  handsome  building  heated  and  kept  in  order 
y  a  janitor,  who  were  lost  in  large  numbers 
f  others,  who  were  taught  certain  facts  by  a 
:acher  paid  to  teach  those  facts  and  those 
lone,  seemed  to  be  losing  the  capacity  to 
manage  themselves,  to  use  their  hands  and 
bodies,  seemed  even  to  be  losing  the  capacity 
to  grow  up  and  take  responsibility. 

;What  could  be  done  about  this?  Educational  Conven- 
ans  took  careful  thought  and  devised  ingenious  ways  to 
ake  the  children  feel  what  did  not  exist — their  responsi- 
lity  for  the  events  of  their  own  lives.  Manual  training 
was  added  to  an  already  overloaded  curriculum;  "nature- 
study"  and  "talks  on  citizenship"  were  added  to  the  duties 
of  the  hurried,  detail-ridden  teacher. 

In  Vermont  we  began  to  take  notice,  and  to  look  more 
keenly  at  our  district  schools  and  at  what  happened  there. 
The  children  had  no  "talks  on  good  citizenship,"  but  plain 
bare  reality  forced  them  into  some  sort  of  active  good  citi- 
zenship, if  they  were  to  be  half-way  comfortable  and  at 
ease.  The  big  boys  split  the  kindlings  and  they  all  carried 
wood,  not  as  practise  in  wood-working,  nor  to  please  their 
nice  teacher,  but  because  if  they  did  not,  they  would  all 
be  cold.  Day  after  day,  they  performed  this  effort  in 

;mmon,  until  the  principle  of  responsibility  for  the  corn- 
on  good  had  taken  on  the  matter-of-fact  naturalness  which 
is  its  only  decent  aspect,  devoid  of  the  priggish  self-conscious- 
ness which  is  apt  to  come  after  "talks"  on  civic  or  any  other 
duty. 

Their  efforts  were  really  genuinely  needed  (no  ped- 
agogical make-believe)  to  keep  their  schoolhouse  swept  and 
orderly.  When  the  stove-pipe  caught  on  fire,  there  wa> 
no  all-powerful  janitor  to  summon.  No,  the  big  boys  must 
struggle  with  the  crisis,  help  the  teacher  as  they  could,  and 
the  big  girls  must  reassure  the  littler  children  and  keep 
them  from  being  too  frightened.  They  must  rise  to  their 


Typical  Vermont  children  at  the  district  school 


A  neighborhood  "bee"  at  the  schoolhouse  where  everybody  who 
"is  anybody"  takes  a  hand 


own  crises  for  the  bald  simple  reason  that  there  was  nobody 
else  to  do  the  rising. 

And  the  "playground"  of  the  school  (this  means  as  far 
as  their  legs  can  carry  them  at  recess  time)  the  playground 
with  its  mixture  of  young  and  older  boys  and  girls,  energetic 
and  passive,  what  a  supremely  "natural"  epitome  of  the 
big  world  it  was.  And  how  the  children,  driven  to  it  by 
the  same  forces  which  drive  us  all  to  some  working  com- 
promise which  makes  life-in-common  tolerable,  how  they 
learned  to  "manage"  so  that  the  girls  who  wanted  to  play 
house  did  not  get  in  the  way  of  the  noisy  gang  who  wanted 
to  play  pom-pom-pull-away !  And  how  the  old  games  were 
handed  down,  from  one  generation  to  another,  as  plants  drop 
their  seeds. 

If  they  wanted  a  shelf  to  put  their  unhygienic  water-pail 
on,  there  was  no  professor  of  manual  training  to  tell  them 
how  to  "do  it  right"  and  incidentally  take  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  planning.  They  must  go  and  look  at  the 
way  shelves  were  put  up  in  their  houses  and  barns,  with 
eyes  sharpened  by  that  keenest  stimulant,  first  hand  per- 
sonal interest ;  and  then  take  the  real  responsibility  for  do- 
ing the  job,  that  responsibility  which  is  not  hamstrung  by 
an  overseer  who  steps  in  to  "prevent  mistakes." 

When  Teacher  fainted  away,  terrifying  as  this  was,  they 
could  not  scream  and  run  for  help.  Where  to?  No,  they 
must  begin  to  be  grown-ups  and,  fumblingly,  as  poor  grown- 
ups do,  somehow  desperately  do  the  best  they  could,  even  if 
that  was  not  very  good. 

When  they  wanted  a  hot  lunch  to  add  to  the  doughnuts 
and  sandwiches  brought  from  home,  they  could  not  drop 
the  inevitable  nickel  in  the  twentieth  century  slot,  and  file 
before  a  polished  counter  over  which  someone  would  hand 
them  out  cups  of  hot  soup.  No,  they  must  start  at  the  be- 
ginning, just  as  everybody  does,  plan  it,  do  it  themselves 
(and  if  they  get  tired  of  doing  it,  go  without)  and  wash 
the  dishes  afterwards.  A  recollection  from  my  little  son's 
district  school  life  rises  up  at  this:  "Jimmy,"  said  I  one 
day  in  a  period  when  playing  pirates  was  the  fashion  at 
school,  "Jimmy,  did  you  get  that  lair  in  the  old  fallen  pine- 
tree  finished  today?"  "No,"  said  Jimmy  regretfully.  "No, 
it  was  the  turn  of  the  pirate  chief  to  wash  the  dishes,  and 
we  didn't  have  much  time  at  noon." 

Yes,  we  rustic  Vermonters,  listening  from  afar  to  other 
Americans  anxiously  talking  about  the  deadening  effects 
of  mass-handling  on  children's  sensitive  nerves  and  per- 
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sonalities,  began  to  look  less  shamefacedly  upon  our  behind- 
the-times  district  schools. 

About  this  time,  the  protests  of  the  progressives  began  to 
pierce  through  the  rumble  of  the  big  machine  with  a  shrill 
insistence  that  reached  our  now  awakened  ears  with  more 
clearness  than  ever.  We  began  to  hear  about  "experimental 
schools"  where  children  were  kept  in  small  groups,  in  which 
the  human  "family"  relationship  was  elaborately  arranged 
for.  We  heard  talk  of  the  value  (just  discovered  by  the 
most  advanced  thinkers)  of  the  natural  casual  association 
of  older  with  younger  children,  how  it  helped  the  older  ones 
to  mature  if  they  had  some  human  responsibility  for  the 
younger  ones;  how  the  younger  ones  learned  more  (not 
of  geography,  or  arithmetic,  but  of  more  vital  matters,  like 
how  to  obey  the  rules  in  games)  somehow,  inexplicably, 
from  occasional  natural  contacts  with  older  children  than 
with  the  most  carefully  trained  teachers;  how  children 
needed  the  family  grouping. 

"For  goodness  sakes,"  we  murmured  under  our  breath 
after  listening  to  a  long  account  of  a  most  advanced  school, 
"why,  it  sounds  just  like  our  district  schools — cleaner  and 
nicer — but  not  nearly  so  real." 

We  went,  in  other  words,  out  on  the  back  porch,  looked 
at  the  battered  old  table,  and  perceived  that  it  is  a  val- 
uable "antique,"  with  the  incommunicable  fitness  to  its  pur- 
pose of  a  good  antique — and  our  own,  come  do\vn  to  us  in 
the  family.  But  alas!  shame  on  us!  into  what  a  dishonor- 
able state  of  material  wretchedness  we  had  allowed  it  to 
fall,  in  our  silent  hankerings  after  mission  furniture  and 
golden-oak  finishing !  No  wonder  we  had  not  seen  its  fine 
old  lines,  loaded  with  cheap  blistered  paint  as  it  was,  hacked 
with  knives,  miserable  with  the  dirt  and  misuse  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  was  no  good  as  it  was.  But  oh !  what  it  might  be, 
if  it  were  skillfully  and  respectfully  "restored,"  keeping  its 
own  character. 

And  that  is  what  Vermont  is  now  trying  to  do,  to  "re- 
store" with  intelligence  and  diligence,  the  district  school, 
proved  valuable  (at  least,  for  our  sort  of  not-too-numerous, 
old-American  stock)  by  a  century  of  other  people's  very 
expensive  experiments.  We  see  now  that  there  is  no  in- 
herent reason  why  large  schools  should  monopolize  all  the 
fresh  paint  and  good  furniture;  that  there  is  no  inherent 
connection  between  a  district  school  and  non-moveable  poor- 
ly designed  desks.  We  are  studying  hard  how  to  do  our 
best  by  it,  give  it  the  good  modern  improvements,  without 
cutting  at  its  root  which  has  shown  such 
vitality.  We  have  moved  our  battered  old 
"antique"  right  into  the  workroom,  and  in 
our  slow,  unmechanical  non-standardized 
Vermont  way,  we  are  doing  our  level  best 
to  restore  it  so  that  all  its  splendid  pos- 
sibilities will  shine  out.  Everybody  in  Ver- 
mont, who  is  anybody,  as  the  saying  goes, 
is  in  the  movement,  for  there  are  none  too 
many  people  in  Vermont  to  get  something 
done,  if  everybody  pulls  together.  The 
State  Board  of  Vermont  is  doing  all  it 
can — not  to  eliminate  district  schools  as  so 
many  states  are  trying  to  do — but  to  im- 
prove them  materially,  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  them ;  to  get  better  books 
and  maps  for  them.  The  Vermont  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
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The  country  school 


sity  Women  (aware  as  only  well-educated  human  beings, 
can  be,  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  early  years  of 
schooling)  is  putting  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  a  steady, 
year-after-year,  campaign  to  arouse  people  to  an  interest 
in  the  rural  school  which  is  nearest  them  and  to  supply 
good  books  for  outside  reading  for  country  school  children. 
The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  supports  scholar- 
ships which  give  the  best  training  possible  to  the  brightest 
girls  available  on  condition  that  they  will  teach  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  a  one-room  district  school.  One  of  the- 
few  wealthy  families  in  Vermont  (with  excellent  public 
spirit  and  an  interest  in  public  schools,  alas!  very  rare  in 
wealthy  families)  has  instituted  prizes  for  those  rural  schools 
which  show  the  greatest  improvement.  The  old  Yankee 
neighborhood  institution  of  the  "bee"  is  being  revived,  and 
"schoolhouse  bees"  are  coming  into  fashion— days  when  the- 
neighbors  gather,  men  and  teams  and  women  and  children, 
and  work  all  together  on  the  schoolhouses — shingling,  clap- 
boarding,  picking  stones  out  of  the  playground,  painting, 
changing  windows,  whatever  needs  to  be  done  that  nimble- 
Yankee  ringers  can  do.  White  curtains  are  appearing  at 
schoolhouse  windows.  Good  blackboards  and  modern  globes, 
and  selected  collections  of  good  books  are  making  their  bow 
in  remote  country  schoolhouses.  And  in  and  out  of  the 
doors,  come  and  go  the  little  groups  of  country  children, 
who  have  walked  and  skipped  down  the  hill  roads,  hand  in 
hand,  the  older  ones  helping  the  little  ones  over  the  brooks, 
the  girls  picking  wild-flowers,  the  boys  "collecting"  queer- 
looking  stones,  or  crooked  sticks,  all  of  them  "on  their  own"' 
just  as  their  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  were — not 
very  much  to  be  pitied,  if  you  want  my  opinion. 

CHANGED  conditions  in  an  intensively  industrialized 
country  have  been  recognized  in  this  way;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  more  information  about  more  facts  can  be 
obtained  in  a  "graded"  group — at  least  by  older  children, 
also  that  to  see  something  of  a  wider  world  is  a  good  thing 
for  older  children.  A  great  deal  of  information  and  a 
great  many  facts  are  needed  for  everybody  nowadays  if  he 
is  not  to  be  trodden  underfoot  by  the  twentieth  century.  Ver- 
mont is  trying  to  meet  this  need  by  the  plan  of  Junior  High 
Schools,  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Children  from 
the  first  to  the  seventh  grade  get  their  schooling  close  at 
home,  in  conditions  familiar  to  them,  with  the  natural, 
family-like  organization  of  the  district  school.  Children 
from  the  seventh  grade  on,  usually  those 
just  in  their  teens,  whose  characters  are 
presumably  reasonably  well  set,  who  arc- 
fairly  well  out  of  their  extremely  sensitive 
early  childhood,  are  carried  to  a  larger, 
more  modern,  central  school  with  teachers 
specially  trained  to  impart  specialized  in- 
formation. We  are  hoping  that  this  com- 
promise with  the  modern  world  will  be  suc- 
cessful. We  will  know  whether  it  is  or 
not  about  fifty  years  from  now. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  all,  as  far  as- 
our  limited  means  allow  us,  scraping  away 
the  dirt  and  misery  of  the  old  district- 
schoolhouse  "antique,"  and  trying  to  give 
it  the  material  setting  of  cleanliness,  at- 
tractiveness, decency,  and  workmanlike- 
equipment  which  its  fine  old  lines  deserve.. 


Education  for  Everybody 

The  California  Plan 

"Americanization,"  a  smug  and  patronizing  word  at  best,  means  in  many  communi- 
ties a  waning  war-time  enthusiasm,  now  expressed  through  a  few  classes  in  English  for 
Foreigners.  But  in  California  it  has  been  translated  into  something  vital  and  adventur- 
ous. Carried  on  as  a  state-wide  function,  it  has  developed  a  new  vision  and  a  new-tech- 
nique. In  both  rural  and  urban  neighborhoods  it  has  broken  new  ground  in  community 
cooperation  and  understanding.  It  has  become,  in  ten  years,  the  foundation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia plan  of  education  for  everybody,  a  concept  of  education  as  a  life-long  process  of 
learning  and  growing.  This  far  reaching  innovation  in  the  public  school  system  is  Cali- 
fornia's unique  contribution  to  the  "new  education." 


Doing  the  Thing  That  Couldn't  Be  Done 


LJ(JL1 

V»J^^^^.7HE  story  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
^^^^^•^  Immigrant  Education  in  California  is  a 
M  V*  \  series  of  anecdotes  of  doing  the  impossible. 
^L  \  It  is  full  of  romance  because  the  various 

^^^^^^^r     projects  have  been  carried  forward  by  men 
and  women  who  had  no  fear  of  starting  out 
on  new  paths  and  who  relied   upon   themselves   and   their 
own  ingenuity  every  step  of  the  way. 

Public  school  work  is  often  hampered  by  too  much  assis- 
tance from  the  top.  The  Americanization  teachers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  worked  almost  wholly  without  assistance.  The 
high  school  principal  who  engaged  them  has  usually  given 

K  thing  more  than  his  confidence  and  in  the  beginning  he 
•netimes  did  not  give  that.  The  state  superintendent  who 
supervised  this  work  often  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  the  Americanization  director  for  a  given 
place,  but  having  chosen  her  she  generally  went  off  to  let 
her  fight  her  own  battles  and  to  discover  the  particular  kind 
of  work  best  suited  for  the  local  community.  The  state 
university  has  always  given  ready 
assistance  in  providing  material 
and  in  helping  the  new  teacher 
to  discover  the  best  teaching 
methods.  But  it  must  be  borne 
•  in  mind  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Americanization 
teacher's  work  is  not  teach- 
ing English.  Almost  ever)'  com- 
munity has  presented  some  seri- 
ous social  problem  which  need- 
ed adjustment  before  that  teach- 
ing or  any  teaching  could  be 
effective.  A  few  illustrations 
from  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
regon  line  will  tell  the  story. 


By  ETHEL  RICHARDSON 


IRST,  there  is  the  Imperial 
Valley.  Here  a  population 
from  the  southern  states  engaged 
an  the  cotton  industry  had 


Highways 

Here  are  adventures  with  Mexican 
cotton  growers  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  orange  pickers  at  La  Habra,  with 
Japanese  on  the  Ventura  ranches,  and 
Portuguese  dairymen  up  and  down  the 
San  Joaquin,  with  German  housewives  at 
Lodi  and  Italian  sardine  fishermen  at 
Monterey,  with  men  and  women  of  many 
races  and  vocations  and  localities.  They 
are  stories  of  her  teachers  and  their  peo- 
ple told  by  Ethel  Richardson,  who  has 
been  for  six  years  assistant  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  di- 
rector of  adult  education  (California); 
who  has  rooted  the  work  deep  in  the 
social  needs  of  foreign  groups  and 
nurtured  it  with  the  American  spirit. 
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brought  with  them  much  of  the  prejudice  toward  col- 
ored people.  In  a  new  country  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  was  great,  with  the  intensities  that  the  desert  de- 
velops, this  prejudice  included  not  only  the  American  Negro 
but  all  people  of  other  origin  than  the  native-born  Amer- 
ican. Mexicans,  Orientals  and  other  dark  skinned  children 
were  segregated  into  schools  by  themselves.  In  many  com- 
munities, no  high  school  opportunities  were  permitted  to 
any  child  who  belonged  to  another  nationality.  "The  school 
across  the  tracks,"  which  was  the  foreigner's  school,  or  the 
"nigger"  school,  was  usually  an  old  building  with  inadequate 
janitor  service  and  only  a  pretence  at  the  extra-academic 
activities,  such  as  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training. 
Class  rooms  here  were  frightfully  over-crowded  and  teach- 
ing greatly  handicapped. 

A  few  generous  minded  club  women  were  eager  to  remedy 
this  serious  situation,  but  no  one  dared  attack  the  intrenched 
community  feeling  for  the  foreign-born  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  It  was  not  a  good  place  in  which  to  talk  about 

adult    education.     The    foreign 

child  was  receiving  his  meager 
education  under  difficulties.  It 
seemed  madness  to  discuss  spend- 
ing money  for  adult  education 
for  these  despised  people. 

As  in  every  case  in  California 
where  success  has  been  achieved, 
the  outcome  hung  on  personality. 
The  situation  called  formore than 
ability  to  teach.  It  required  human- 
ness  and  gifts  of  imagination  and 
leadership.  [It  was  done  through 
a  "person, "and  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter word  I  shall  call  them  that.] 
After  innumerable  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  club  women  and 
the  state  director  of  immigrant 
education,  the  school  board  of 
El  Centro  was  induced  to  em- 
ploy such  a  "person"  as  a  director 
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cf  immigrant  education  for  the  high  school  district  and  to 
allow  this  director  freedom  to  develop  any  program  that 
would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  A  young 
woman  of  unusual  charm,  with  a  splendid  educational  back- 
ground, was  discovered  for  the  place.  She  soon  made  con- 
tacts with  the  American  community  and  meanwhile  went 
about  her  work  in  the  foreign  neighborhood  in  a  quiet  and 
unobstrusive  way.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  Americans 
of  this  particular  community  with  the  southern  background 
to  see  a  gipl  of  this  type,  not  only  well-educated,  but  un- 
usually attractive,  spending  most  of  her  time  in  the  homes 
and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Mexicans. 

Many  changes  have  come  about  in  the  years  in  which 
she  has  been  working.  Now  the  Woman's  Club  maintains 
a  community  house  for  the  use  of  the  mothers  in  the  for- 
eign neighborhood.  Here  classes  are  held  in  sewing  and 
cooking  and  child  hygiene.  A  well-baby  clinic  is  carried  on 
in  the  morning  and,  best  of  all,  the  American  women  of 
the  community  come  quite  regularly  to  help  with  the  teach- 
ing of  their  neighbors  or  to  take  care  of  the  babies  while 
the  mothers  are  attending  classes.  It  was  a  heartening 
thing  to  see  a  Japanese  boy  on  the  high  school  football  team 
this  year,  for  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Japanese 
boy  attempting  to  attend  the  high  school  was  oO  badly 
beaten  by  the  American  boys  that  he  never  dared  return. 

In  another  high  school  in  Imperial  county — in  Calipatria 
— a  spirited  young  Mexican  woman  with  an  American  edu- 
cation is  now  carrying  on  the  Americanization  work  for  her 
own  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Mexicans  that  may  come  from  this  effort  will  give 
enlightenment  to  our  work  throughout  the  state. 

IN  Orange  County,  coming  a  bit  farther  north,  you  will 
find  other  projects  that  "couldn't  be  done."  Everyone 
in  California  knows  of  the  brilliant  work  of  Druzilla 
Mackey  in  the  camp  maintained  by  the  California  Orange 
Growers  at  La  Habra.  Here  a  group  of  families— about 
sixty  in  number — occupying  houses  supplied  by  the  employ- 


A  class  o/  immigrant  mothers  and  their  teacher 


ers,  were  a  sore  spot  to  housing  investigators  and  educators. 
The  children  coming  from  this  camp  were  unwelcome  in 
the  grammar  school  because  of  their  untidy  state.  The 
owners  of  the  houses  were  in  despair  because  they  could 
not  keep  their  camp  in  repair.  Goats,  cows  and  horses 
were  kept  close  to  the  living  quarters  of  the  people.  There 
was  no  adequate  system  of  garbage  or  sewage  disposal. 

Miss  Mackey  chose  to  live  in  one  of  the  houses  supplied 
by  the  fruit  growers.  She  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Mexican  women  living  in  the  camp  in  furnishing  her  house 
and  made  this  a  demonstration  in  the  kind  of  furniture  that 
is  durable,  attractive  and  sanitary,  which  can  be  bought  on 
a  small  income.  The  teacher's  house  became  the  neighbor- 
hood model.  It  had  a  flower  garden  in  front  and  a  vege- 
table garden  in  back.  Soon  all  the  live  stock  in  camp  was 
moved  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Flower  gardens  and  vege- 
table gardens  sprang  up.  The  Fruit  Growers  provided  a 
hall  for  a  community  meeting  place.  Well-baby  clinics, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  evening  schools  and  other  activities 
were  undertaken.  The  transformation  of  that  little  com- 
munity is  a  byword  throughout  the  state.  After  two  years 
the  children  from  the  group  attending  the  grammar  school 
could  be  picked  out  because  they  were  better  clothed,  better 
fed  and  doing  better  work  than  the  other  children  of  the 
school. 

Perhaps  the  most  creative  contribution  to  the  social  pro- 
gram of  immigrant  education  came  through  Miss  Mackey 's 
discovery  of  unusual  talent  among  the  Mexican  people.  In 
this  one  little  group  of  orange  pickers  she  found  artists  and 
musicians  and  a  quiet  world  of  romance  unsuspected  by  the 
American  critic. 

On  the  practical  side,  our  whole  work  for  the  foreign- 
born  has  been  tremendously  advanced,  because  the  employers 
of  these  Mexican  men  were  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  an 
educational  program  that  when  the  legislature  in  1923 
contemplated  abandoning  Americanization  work,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Exchange  sent  a  lobbyist  to  Sacra- 
mento to  present  to  the  .proper  legislative  committees  their 
testimony  as  to  its  financial  advantage  to 
the  State  of  California. 


SANTA  ANA,  nearby,  was  another 
community  that  felt  sure  that  educa- 
tion for  Mexican  adults  was  a  futile  waste 
and  could  get  no  response  from  the  Mexi- 
can himself.  This  community  was  made 
the  more  certain  in  its  conviction  because 
here  such  a  plan  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed.  The  trial  had  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  teacher  who  was  paid  $30  a 
month  for  her  services.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  school  board  that  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  say  that  you  couldn't  teach 
English  literature  in  the  high  school  if 
the  trial  of  this  subject  had  been  under 
a  teacher  who  was  paid  $30  a  month.  The 
fairness  of  that  argument  was  seen  and 
the  school  board  agreed  to  give  one  more 
trial.  This  has  proved  so  successful  that 
one  can  as  well  imagine  closing  the  work 
of  the  high  school  as  eliminating  the  classes 
tor  the  toreign  adults. 

Civic  and  social  agencies  have  offered  to 
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The  home  teacher  pays  a  visit  to  her  pupils 


build  a  special  community  house  for  the  work.  At  the 
spring  fiesta  given  under  the  direction  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  night  school,  the  whole  American  community 
turns  out.  Classes  in  hygiene  and  dietetics,  courses  In  com- 
munity civics  and  other  activities  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  will  be 
brought  out  in  a  succeeding  article.  Let  me  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  state  program  has  been  in  many  ways 
dependent  upon  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  has  always  kept 
so  far  in  the  lead  that  it  could  be  pointed  to  as  an  example 
and  has  consequently  given  encouragement  to  smaller  places 
to  undertake  what  seemed  a  bold  step  for  the  public  schools. 

SANTA  PAULA,  Ventura  County,  demonstrated  hr.v 
a  public  school  can  work  with  a  large  ranch  corpon- 
tion.  Again,  it  called  for  a  "person"  to  do  it.  The  Santa 
Paula  High  School  employed  a  director  of  Americanization, 
the  general  manager  of  the  ranch  gave  her  his  complete 
confidence  and  she  began  organizing  schools  for  the  workers 
in  the  various  little  foreign  communities  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  ranch.  Her  Ford  traversed  deep  gullies,  with 
washouts  in  winter  and  long  stretches  of  lonely  road  at 
night,  but  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  eighteen  different 
classes  were  running.  Here  was  a  Japanese  settlement  bent 
upon  study  only.  Here  was  a  Mexican  community  best 


reached  through  the  organization  of  an  orchestra.  Here 
was  a  group  of  mothers  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to 
the  public  school.  It  all  required  indefatigable  courage — 
working  all  day  and  all  evening — and  always  a  quick  eye 
to  detect  the  next  chance  for  bringing  in  recruits. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  California,  whenever 
the  state  director  went  into  a  community  where  the  Portu- 
guese predominated,  she  was  told,  "It  is  impossible  to  get 
Portuguese  to  come  to  night  school.  Most  of  them  are 
engaged  in  the  dairy  business.  They  have  to  get  up  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  they  have  to  work  all  day 
and  do  their  milking  till  dark.  No  one  could  attend  night 
school  under  these  working  conditions."  The  working  con- 
ditions haven't  changed  but  all  the  way  up  and  down  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  from  Tulare  to  Hughson,  large  classes 
of  Portuguese  dairymen  are  in  regular  attendance  upon  the 
evening  school.  They  didn't  come  in  the  old  days  when 
classes  were  academic  in  character  because  many  of  these 
people  are  nearly  illiterate  in  their  own  tongue,  and  patience 
and  tact  must  be  employed  to  help  them  see  the  value  of  an 
education.  Most  of  them  keep  money  in  the  bank.  Many 
of  them  send  their  milk  on  trains.  They  had  constant  need 
for  signing  their  names  to  papers.  To  be  able  to  affix 
only  a  cross  was  humiliating.  And  so  the  lessons  began 
with  the  bank  and  sending  milk,  and  other  topics  related  to 
their  immediate  needs.  (Continued  on  page  333) 


Mothers  who  made  up  Miss  Ford's  graduating  class 

Schools  for  the  Whole  Family 

By  MARY  S.  GIBSON 

To  Mrs.  Gibson,  more  than  to  any  other  one  person,  is  due  the  projection  of  the 
California  program  of  public  education  for  adult  immigrants,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  welded  the  best  tradition  of  the  settlements  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  a  great  state.  And  here,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Gibson,  for  ten  years 
(1913-1923)  educational  commissioner  of  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission,  tells  the  story  of  it  all. 


GHERE  was  holiday  attire,  there  was  ex- 
pectancy and  eagerness  in  the  gathering  at 
the  Twenty-eighth  Street  School,  Los  An- 
geles, last  June.  It 'was  graduation  day  of 
a  new  order. 

Seven  women  had  completed  not  only  the 
customary  English  and  home  economics,  but  all  the  entrance 
requirements  for  high  school,  and  today  Superintendent 
Shafer  was  to  present  seven  regular  diplomas.  The  class  as 
a  whole  had  been  composed  of  sixty-seven  men  and  women. 
They  included  eleven  nationalities  and  ranged  from  illiteracy 
to  brilliance,  an  Ex-Presidente  Generate  of  Mazatlan  and 
other  Mexican  officials  among  them.  These  fellow  students 
made  up  a  sympathetic  audience.  And  there  was  more 
sympathy  in  yet  another  quarter.  Here  were  men  dear  to 
the  seven  graduates,  husbands,  and  a  goodly  band  of  little 
children- — their  children.  Besides  these  there  were  a  few 
educational  experts  and  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  had  been  snatched  from  a  luncheon  speech 
to  listen ! 

There  was  music,  of  course,  with  a  sweet  piping  chant 
of  honor  by  their  children. 

The  teacher,  Miss  Ford,  a  trifle  confused  herself  by  the 
unexpected  guest,  announced  that  each  graduate  would,  in 
lieu  of  an  essay,  tell  why  she  had  come  to  America  and  what 
the  school  had  meant  to  her. 

Swiftly  as  possible  and  without  notes,  the  stories  were 
told.  Because  each  dealt  with  riot,  revolution,  or  in- 
tolerance, each  individual  epic  was  conveyed  by  a  few  bold 
strokes  and  the  audience  saw  seven  families  thrown,  some 
by  chance  and  some  by  choice,  into  a  new  country  with  a 
new  language  and  new  laws.  How  impossible  it  was  to 
make  a  real  home  and  keep  parental  control  without  the 
language  had  become  patent  to  all  of  these  women.  When 


the  word  came  to  them,  through  neighbors  or  their  o\vn 
children,  that  "mother"  was  invited  to  classes  three  times 
a  week,  every  effort  had  been  made  to  attend — and  it  meant 
effort,  hurried  housework,  neglected  sewing.  The  urge  for 
education  was  so  great  that  one  woman  went  to  school  with 
her  three  weeks'  old  baby  in  her  arms. 

The  year  had  been  a  supreme  test  of  motherhood,  and 
the  day  was  one  of  thanksgiving  to  a  country  offering  such 
opportunity  for  its  home  makers. 

THIS  picture  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Street  School  on  its 
graduation  day  is  only  one  of  many  I  see  before  me  in 
setting  down  the  history  of  how  adult  immigrant  education 
came  to  California.  Like  the  stories  of  these  women,  it  is 
a  very  human  epic  of  opportunity  and  struggle. 

No  more  than  a  decade  ago  the  teaching  of  adult 
foreigners  was  still  usually  a  matter  of  philanthropy  in 
America  and  seemed  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  the  public 
school  system.  Fortunately,  there  had  been  volunteers  and 
educators  financed  by  private  funds,  who  began  work  with 
immigrant  groups  as  early  as  1889,  when  Hull  House  and 
the  other  pioneer  settlements  adopted  the  residential  plan 
of  the  Oxford  movement. 

Here  young  things  just  out  of  college,  responsive  to 
necessity,  unspoiled  by  routine,  and  able  by  their  student 
prestige  to  attract  attention  to  their  experimental  stations 
in  densely  populated  districts,  led  the  way  into  a  new  field 
of  socialized  education. 

Gradually,  as  the  young  things  grew  gray  in  the  service 
of  their  neighbors,  their  theories  worked  out  in  unexpected 
quarters  in  civic  and  political  lines  and  began  to  affect 
public  education.  Night  schools  spread  and  English  classes 
for  foreigners. 

In  those  decades,  California  seemed  far  away  from  the 
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great  immigrant  centers  and  the  social  settlements  that 
served  them,  but  not  far  from  modern  thought  nor,  as  it 
turned  out,  long  to  be  without  foreign  neighborhoods  and 
their  problems.  In  1913  when  the  Panama  Canal  was 
imminent,  the  state  was  stirred  with  both  hopes  and  fears 
of  expected  immigration.  These  anticipations  acted  as  a 
lever  and  led  to  the  creation  of  a  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  to  serve  as  a  protective  agency  to  deal 
with  alien  labor  and  colonists  both  desirable  and  unde- 
sirable. Business  methods  and  principles  of  social  conserva- 
tion were  combined  in  the  commission  law,  which  carried 
power  of  enforcement.  Fortunately  the  five  commissioners 
appointed  at  this  time  found  their  work  flanked  by  that  of 
a  group  of  progressive  and  interlocking  commissions  dealing 
with  health,  charity,  industrial  relations,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, with  problems  allied  to  those  of  immigration 
and  housing.  When  the  unexpected  happened,  and  the 
Culebre  slide  delayed  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  attention  of  the  commission  was  focused  upon  immi- 
grant conditions  already  existing  in  the  state.  Language 
and  social  service  surveys  had  been  made  in  various  localities 
and  public  opinion  in  California,  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  the  country,  was  receptive  to  plans  for  an  edu- 
cational procedure  that  would  secure  a  common  language 
for  our  people. 

THE  educational  policy  of  the  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  was  simple,  direct  and  unacademic 
— it  recognized  the  family  not  only  as  the  social  but  as  the 
educational  unit.  And  this  because  of  the  gulf  that  spreads 
in  households  where  there  is  a  difference  in  language  and 
standards,  and  the  consequent  reversal  of  authority  be- 
tween parent  and  child  as  shown  in  records  of  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

The  school  law  did  not  permit  educational  service  to 
adults  except  at  night  school,  and  so  the  Home  Teacher 
Act  of  1915,  our  first  legislation  relating  to  adult  immigrant 
education,  was  drafted. 

Although  this  was  merely  a  permissive  bill  and  carried  no 
funds,  its  proposal  at  once  brought  forth  much  opposition 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  paternalistic,  that  it  was  an 
invasion  of  the  home  and  that  it  defrauded  the  children  for 
whom  school  money  was  raised.  Opposition  on  the  first 
count  came  from  the  politicians,  on  the  second  from  certain 
church  groups  who  feared  proselyting  and  on  the  third 
from  public  school  people. 

This  opposition  clarified  and  strengthened  the  convictions 
of  the  commission  and  resulted  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
people.  For  months  before  the  legislature  met,  the  bill  was 
taken  to  the  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Colonial 
Dames,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  to 
the  churches.  With  the  help  of  these  organizations  and 
with  the  service  of  all  the  foreign  secretaries  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute,  a  vigorous  campaign  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  bill  went  before  the  legislature  with  the  backing 
of  the  organized  womanhood  of  the  state.  The  united 
commission  proved  a  powerful  silent  lobby  in  itself,  its 
president  a  leading  Jewish  merchant,  S.  J.  Lubin  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  its  representative  membership  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  arch-bishop  of  San  Francisco,  Edward  J. 


Home  Teacher  Act  of  1915 

Political  Code  of  California,  Sec.  1617  b.  Chapter  37. 

Boards  of  school  trustees  or  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation of  any  school  district,  may  employ  teachers  to 
be  known  as  "home  teachers"  (not  exceeding  one  such 
home  teacher  for  every  five  hundred  units  of  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  common  schools  of  said 
district  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  next  preceding  school 
year).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  home  teachers  to 
work  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  instructing  children 
and  adults  in  matters  relating  to  school  attendance 
and  preparation  therefor;  also,  in  sanitation,  in  the 
English  language,  in  household  duties  such  as  pur- 
chase, preparation  and  use  of  food  and  of  clothing, 
and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American 
system  of  government,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship.  (The  qualifications  of  such  teachers  shall 
be  a  regular  kindergarten,  primary,  elementary,  or 
secondary  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia and  special  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
home  teacher ;  provided,  that  the  salaries  of  such 
teachers  shall  be  paid  from  the  city  or  district  special 
school  funds.) 

(Written  by  Hon.  Nathanial  P.  Conrey, 
Signed  by  Governor  Johnson,  April  II,  1915) 


Hanna;  the  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  Paul 
Scharrenberg ;  a  leading  physician,  Dr.  James  H.  McBride; 
and  the  educational  commissioner.  Advanced  as  the  bill 
was  and  in  spite  of  the  earlier  opposition,  it  passed  with  only- 
two  dissenting  votes. 

WHEN  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  signed  the  Home 
Teacher  Bill  in  April,  1915,  its  proponents  had  a 
fine  glow  of  triumph — but  a  glow  of  the  sort  that  must  be 
fanned  by  continued  success,  which  alas!  did  not  come. 
Our  bill,  so  upsetting  to  time-honored  educational  policies, 
was  safe  from  political  machinations,  but  it  had  now  to 
make  its  way  with  the  public  school  system  or  die  of 
inanition. 

The  Commission  of  Immigration  urged  the  employment 
of  home  teachers  but  it  did  so  in  vain.  The  school  people 
reiterated — "The  public  schools  are  for  the  children," 
"Americanize  the  children  and  the  children  will  Ameri- 
canize the  home."  And  the  school  people  had  much  the  best 
of  the  situation  as  the  Home  Teacher  Act  was  merely 
permissive  and — it  was  a  pauper!  A  greater  handicap  even 
than  the  latter  disqualification,  there  was  only  a  philosophy 
and  a  necessity  behind  the  law — there  was  no  program ; 
there  w<re  no  trained  teachers;  there  were  no  texts;  and 
there  was  intense  prejudice. 

The  Commission  of  Immigration  had  walked  calmly  into 
academic  fields  with  its  legislation,  relying  upon  educators 
to  spring  to  the  support  of  its  educational  program.  But 
the  school  authorities  were  averse  to  reversing  their  school- 
long  methods.  They  took  no  steps  and  the  unacademic 
commission  was  left  with  the  responsibility.  This  it  assumed 
with  discretion  and,  as  it  turned  out,  much  good  fortune. 

First,  Los  Angeles  was  chosen  as  a  demonstration  field. 
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There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  The  superintendents 
were  friendly  and  had  ordered  an  examination  for  home 
teachers.  The  city  maintained  neighborhood  schools  in  the 
foreign  quarters,  where  devoted  teachers  were  giving  them- 
selves in  settlement  fashion  to  community  service.  Here 
was  understanding  and  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new 
adventure.  Moreover,  through  the  advice  of  Evelyn 
Stoddard,  dean  of  social  workers  in  Los  Angeles,  a  woman 
came  to  volunteer  her  service  for  one  year  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  work.  This  unusual  person,  Amanda  Mathews 
Chase,  was  a  university  woman  with  teaching  and  settle- 
ment experience  in  California  and  in  Mexico — a  writer 
and  traveler — friendly,  modest  and  experienced,  a  most 
promising  recruit  to  demonstrate  so  novel  a  social  policy. 
Her  service  was  promptly  accepted  and  her  immediate 
program  outlined.  Her  first  task  was  to  present  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  new  educational  bill  at  the  meeting  that  year 
(1915)  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  San 
Francisco.  And  here  may  be  the  place  to  quote  the  report  of 
Will  C.  Wood,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  1923-24  on  the  home  teacher,just  nine  years  after  its  first 
try-out  in  Los  Angeles,  with  untrained  teachers  and  no  tools : 

The  home  teacher  has  probably  been  California's  most  out- 
standing contribution  to  immigrant  education  in  the  United 
States.  By  this  means,  the  public  schools  gave  their  first 
recognition  to  the  importance  of  the  home  as  an  educational 
agency.  Visiting  teachers,  adjustment  teachers  and  other  public 
school  officials  concerned  with  the  adjustment  of  the  child  are 
found  in  other  states,  but  California  was  the  first  state  to 
recognize  the  mother  as  the  important  factor  in  the  home 
education  and  to  give  her  public  school  service,  whether  her 
child  had  shown  any  maladjustment  or  not.  It  is  not  because 
the  child  is  undernourished  or  tardy  or  absent  or  dull  or  sleepy 
that  the  home  teacher  visits  the  foreign  mother.  It  is  because 
she  is  a  foreign  mother.  If  her  child  is  doing  well  in  school 
so  much  the  better.  It  is  still  important  that  she  learn  English, 
have  contact  with  American  life  and  create  for  the  child  a 
home  which  will  not  be  in  conflict  with  his  American  education. 

STILL  another  reason  why  Los  Angeles  was  chosen  as 
the  experiment  station  was  that  there  were  beginnings 
in  night  school  teaching. 

Among  the  teachers  were  two  women  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  School,  one  intent  on  learning  how  to  teach 
English  to  adult  foreigners,  and  the  other  developing  a 
system  for  the  foreign-speaking  child.  Once  when  the 
schools  were  threatened  with  no  funds,  these  women  said, 
"What  matter? — we'll  come  anyway,  the  work's  the  thing." 

And  it  was  to  devotion  like  this  that  Los  Angeles  owes 
its  next  good  fortune.  At  the  same  time  that  our  volunteer 
home  teacher  set  out  to  tackle  her  problem,  the  Normal 
School  offered  a  Saturday  morning  class  on  The  Teaching 
of  English  to  Foreigners,  with  Ruby  Baughman  as  teacher — 
a  course  strong  in  technique,  and  inspirational  in  character, 
attended  by  at  least  sixty  teachers  from  the  city  schools  and 
cadets  from  the  Normal  School. 

When,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  volunteer  work,  Mrs. 
Chase  was  elected  a  regular  home  teacher  in  the  Los  Angeles 
schools,  and  when  in  1916  Los  Angeles  established  its 
Department  of  Immigrant  Education  with  Miss  Baughman 
of  the  Normal  School  faculty  as  director,  and  M.  C.  Bet- 
tinger  as  superintendent,  the  commission  considered  its 
pioneer  demonstration  launched.  It  was  released  to  devote 
itself  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  State  University,  to  teacher  training  and  class  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  state. 


Meanwhile  the  Commission  had  completed  a  survey  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  a  negative  subject — What  it 
Costs  not  to  Educate  the  Immigrant.  A  chart,  which  was 
an  analysis  of  this  survey,  was  used  as  a  basis  of  appeal  for 
night  schools,  and  as  an  advertising  attack;  it  was  successful 
with  the  Board  of  Education  and  with  groups  of  employers. 
It  resulted  in  the  assembling  of  large  groups  of  foreigners 
in  hospitable  quarters  for  classes  which  began  with  great 
good  will.  But  hospitality  and  good  will  were  not  enough. 
The  foreigner,  who  perhaps  had  spent  eight  hours  in  heavy 
work,  was  wise  in  his  unconscious  lesson  to  his  educators. 
Mutely  he  responded  to  his  untrained  teachers.  Mutely 
he  retired  from  the  educational  field  and  left  his  benefactors 
to  reflection.  A  survey  made  of  the  very  irregular  at- 
tendance revealed  the  startling  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of 
3,448  pupils,  141  never  came  back  after  the  first  night,  and 
that  only  322  stayed  for  sixty  nights.* 

After  another  campaign  conducted  by  improved  adver- 
tising methods,  but  with  little  more  wisdom  or  success,  the 
campaigners  who  had  watched  the  dead  and  dying  classes, 
analyzed  the  situation  further  and  decided  that  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  mass  efforts — that  before  successful 
class  work  could  be  organized,  much  preliminary  work  must 
be  done.  We  needed  first,  teacher  training  for  the  new 
profession ;  suitable  text  books  for  adults ;  and  public  funds 
that  would  enable  specialists  to  enlist  in  so  highly  specialized 
a  department. 

However  casual  and  inconsequent  this  simple  statement 
of  beginnings  may  appear,  it  covers  a  period  of  much 
anxiety.  In  the  white  heat  of  tense  and  unselfish  service 
was  forged  a  conception  of  home  teacher  work  tough  enough 
to  serve  as  a  working  model,  but  malleable  enough  to 
respond  to  human  necessity.  Teacher  training  was  de- 
veloped "on  the  job"  and  texts  of  many  kinds  were  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher  participating.  Best  of  all,  each  year 
has  discovered  an  ever  larger  company  of  teachers  of  finer 
social  outlook  and  educational  resourcefulness  carrying  on 
their  task  with  almost  religious  fervor. 

""THEL  Richardson,  a  young  Bryn  Mawr  graduate,  who 
Ijt  made  the  commission's  educational  surveys  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  pioneer  experiments,  developed  such  ex- 
ceptional understanding  and  leadership  that  in  1917  she 
became  the  director  of  education  of  the  State  Commission. 
She  brought  to  the  work  an  original  mind  unhampered  by 
cut  and  dried  rules,  unbounded  energy,  and  the  faith  that 
moves  mountains.  The  program  as  it  took  shape  in  her 
hands  included : 

1.  State-wide  education  of  the  public,  especially  of  educators. 

2.  The  selection  of  the  most  social-minded  of   the   teachers 
already  in  the  field  for  specialization. 

3.  State-wide    supervision    of    everything    relating    to    immi- 
grant education. 

As  her  first  requirement  for  home  teachers  she  demanded 
an  understanding  of  immigrant  groups;  pedagogical  tech- 
nicalities came  later. 


*   Frank   V.   Thompson,   in    Schooling  and   the   Immigrant    (Harper,    1920) 
gives  figures  for  the  nation  1917-18.    More  than  two  cities  give  up  this  work 
entirely  to  every  five  cities  which  start  it. 
Study  for  years  1917-18  and  1918-19: 

475  cities  reporting — nearly  9  classes  discontinued  to  every   10  started.     For 
44  places  for  which  figures  for  4  or  more  years  were  obtained,  the  ratio  be- 
tween   the    number    of    places    showing    decrease    and    those    maintaining    or 
increasing  in  attendance  is  21  to  8. 
Pupils  who  enroll — 4. 
Loss  of  pupils — 3. 
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The  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia became  a  strong  ally  and  in  1920  arranged  three 
institutes  on  teacher  training  in  Los  Angeles,  Fresno 
and  San  Francisco.  As  one  of  its  staff,  it  brought  from 
New  York,  John  Collier  who  with  his  fund  of  ideas  and 
experience,  put  a  new  note  of  tolerance,  understanding  and 
appreciation  into  the  task.  With  summer  schools  and  ex- 
tension classes  from  the  state  university  in  vigorous  action, 
with  the  director  going  about  the  state  stimulating  interest 
in  the  new  profession,  an  extraordinary  group  of  students 
was  enlisted  for  the  expanding  field  of  immigrant  education. 

It  was  now  possible  not  only  to  bring  out  better  texts, 
but  to  furnish  experts  to  industries  wishing  to  have  special 
lesson  materials.  The  orange  growers,  the  sugar  mills,  in- 
dustries of  all  sorts  having  special  vocabularies,  recognized 
the  value  of  teaching  them,  and  willingly  paid  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  necessary  pamphlets. 

When  the  specialized  training  for  home  teachers  began 
to  be  sought  by  school  districts  the  University  Extension  De- 
partment placed  one  of  its  staff  on  call  for  three  months 
periods.  Ethel  Swain,  a  young  University  of  California 
graduate  who  had  resigned  a  high  school  position  to  serve 
adult  education,  began  an  itinerant  Normal  School,  serv- 
ing as  many  groups  in  a  district  as  could  be  reached  for 
late  afternoon  and  evening  classes.  In  these  classes  teach- 
ers were  trained  on  the  practice  school  principle,  while  actu- 
ally conducting  adult  education  work ;  lessons  were  tested 
in  classes  composed  of  from  one  to  eleven  nationalities,  and 
a  system  devised  for  grading  and  placing  foreign  students 
on  the  first  night  of  school  attendance  (lest  there  might 
never  be  another  chance).  Series  of  lessons  were  evolved, 
suited  to  various  environments,  and  to  the  varied  needs  of 
vineyard,  cannery,  railroad  and  factory  employes. 

One  teacher,  for  example,  taught  in  evening  school  the 
Italian  vineyard  workers  her  father  employed  in  the  day 
time.  The  father  spoke  no  Italian  and  his  force  had  only 
the  English  learned  in  the  evening  school.  The  father 
knew  the  language  needs  of  the  grape  district,  the  daughter 
knew  the  California  theory  of  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners. Together  they  worked  out  a  series  for  vineyardists. 

The  material  developed  by  the  teachers  in  this  way,  was 
edited  by  the  University  Extension  Division  and  printed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  cooperated  in  financing  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  six  pamphlets,  which  were  printed 
by  the  state  printer.* 

IN  1920,  at  the  wish  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration 
and  Housing,  the  department  and  the  budget  for  im- 
migrant education  were  transferred,  with  the  director,  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  Proof  of  the  wisdom 
and  value  of  this  transfer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  1919-20  only  a  small  handful  of  teachers  (in 
Los  Angeles)  had  had  any  training  for  their  work,  by  1923- 
24,  out  of  the  895  classes  maintained  throughout  the  state, 
85  per  cent  had  trained  teachers.  The  reports  show  that 
since  1920,  including  the  courses  offered  by  state  and  priv- 
ate universities,  as  well  as  by  the  teachers'  colleges  and 
extension  summer  sessions,  upwards  of  3,000  teachers  have 
taken  the  required  training  courses;  and  that  more  than 


*  These  pamphlets  may  be  purchased  in  lots  of  ten,  upon  application  to 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1023  Pacific  Fimance 
BlilR..  I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 


half   of    these   were   already    holding   positions    which    they 
wished  to  fill  more  efficiently. 

Throughout  the  growth  of  the  home  teacher  work,  there 
has  been  a  constant  struggle  for  the  financial  support  that 
is  vital  to  any  educational  project.  The  movement  won  its 
way  by  volunteer  teaching  and  by  a  limited  demonstration 
force  paid  by  local  funds.  The  strength  of  the  bill  that 
created  the  work  had  been  its  weakness — the  fact  that  it 
carried  no  fund — that  it  was  a  harmless  measure  that  would 
not  add  to  the  state  budget. 

As  it  turned  out  it  did  add  to  the  budget  because  the 
illiteracy  statistics  of  the  war  gave  an  impetus  to  legislation. 
In  1919  the  second  section  of  the  Part-time  Act  made  it 
compulsory  for  high  school  boards  to  open  classes  when- 
ever twenty  or  more  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  1 8  and  21  could  be  found  within  a  radius  of  three  miles 
of  the  high  school  building.  More  than  this  it  made  at- 
tendance on  such  classes  compulsory  when  such  classes  are 
established.  In  1923  a  bill,  similar  in  wording  and  effect, 
dealt  with  high  school  boards  and  adults  over  21  un- 
able to  speak  English  with  the  fluency  of  the  sixth  grade. 
These  bills  with  the  naturalization  law  demanding  and 
providing  for  classes  of  twenty-five  or  more  persons  apply- 
ing for  first  or  second  papers,  rounded  out  the  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  on  adult  immigrant  education. 

The  law  which  provides  for  the  financing  of  these  classes 
is  particularly  well  planned.  It  provides  for  a  bonus  of 
$80  from  the  state  and  $40  from  the  county  per  unit  on 
the  first  ten  units  of  attendance  in  night  school  classes,  and 
$^O  from  the  state  and  $30  from  the  county  on  the  second 
ten  units  of  attendance,  and  $40  from  the  state  and  $2O 
from  the  county  on  the  third  ten  units  of  attendance,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $2,700  a  year  bonus  on  the  first  thirty  units 
of  attendance.  This  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
director  and  insure  the  district  of  enough  state  and  county 
money  to  pay  more  than  two-thirds  and  in  most  cases  all 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  classes.  A  law  passed  in 
1923  requiring  districts  to  spend  as  much  money  on  the 
maintenance  of  classes  in  any  school  year  as  was  earned 
in  the  attendance  in  the  preceding  year  gives  a  new  hope  of 
permanency  to  the  adult  education  program. 

AND  the  outcome  of  it  all:  in  1925  there  were  over 
1,000  classes,  evening  and  day  time,  with  nearly 
50,000  students  in  California.  And  now,  when  founda- 
tions are  laid  in  well  established  demonstration  centers, 
when  finances  are  assured,  when  classes  for  illiterates  are 
functioning,  when  the  teaching  of  immigrants  is  being  per- 
fected, we  are  ready  to  spread  from  the  foreign  to  native 
born,  from  illiterate  to  literate — in  whatever  direction  the 
next  steps  lead. 

With  the  best  educators  convinced  that  the  public  schools 
are  for  the  whole  family,  and  with  these  educators  ready 
to  broaden  their  fields  of  activity,  the  next  steps  are  com- 
paratively easy,  for  the  way  is  blazed. 

An  idea  seems  to  be  born  into  the  world  and  then  to 
grow  almost  like  a  human  being  before  it  reaches  a  com- 
manding influence.  So  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  fam- 
ily, for  educational  purposes,  has  been  years  steadily 
growing. 

When  the  initiators  of  the  home  teacher  project  built 
a  door  to  the  school-house  for  the  foreign  mother,  they 
builded  better  than  they  knew. 


Home  Teachers  in  the  City 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


IT  is  not  easy  to  be  an  alien  in  a  large  city. 
If  one  is  the  mother  of  a  family,  it  is  par- 
ticularly   complicated.      One    needs    to    buy 
meat'  and  groceries  and  drygoods  and  drugs 
and  "notions."     One  needs  a  doctor  if  the 
baby   is   sick,   a   plumber   if    the   drains   go 
wrong,  an  agent  of  the  landlord  if  the  roof  leaks.  There  is  a 
brusque  man  who  comes  to  read  gas  and  electric  meters  and 
who  cannot  explain  his  errand  in  anything  but  that  queer, 
foreign  "lingo,"  Inglesa.    One  must  use  street  cars  some- 
times and  ask  directions  on  street  corners  and  cope  with  all 
the  peddlers  and  agents  who  knock  at  the  door,  particularly 
"east  of  the  tracks,"  where  it  is  so  easy  to  trick  people  into 
signing  agreements  to  buy  unwanted  bridge  lamps  and  mis- 
sion  chairs   and    plush   portieres   at   outrageous   prices   "on 
easy  terms."     The  children  go  to  school  and  come  home 
with  strange  words  and  stranger  ideas,  which,  because  they 
are   not  understood,   frighten   and   humiliate  their  parents. 
A  hundred  ordinary  daily  contacts,  incidental  to  urban  life, 
confuse  and  perplex  and  terrify  and  all  too  often  exploit  the 
foreign  mother  who  has  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  her  house- 
hold in  an  unfamiliar  environment,  and  who  cannot  speak 
the  language  of  the  community. 

Under  the  California  home  teachers  law,  it  has  been  possible 
tto  make  a  special  study  of  the  needs  of  these  women,  and 
to  help  them  cross  the  long,  difficult  bridge  to  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  American  customs  and  opportunities 
over  which  their  children  skip  so  easily  and  so  swiftly. 

Los  Angeles  has  thus  been  used  as  a  sort  of  experiment  sta- 
tion, for  testing  out  such  new  ideas  in  home  teaching.  It  now 
affords  a  clear  and  detailed  demonstration  of  what  a  public 
school  system  of  adult  education  may  mean  to  the  foreign-born 
residents  of  a  large  American  city.  "Anything  helpful,  any 
time  available  and  any  place  convenient"  has  been  the  slogan. 

In  living  up  to  it — they  have  thrown  out  old,  orthodox- 
textbooks  and  made  up  new  teaching  methods  and  lesson  ma- 
terial based  on  everyday  experiences  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

They  have  escaped  from  overcrowded  public  school  build- 
ings and  set  up  cottage  classes. 

They  have  opened  day  nur- 
series to  mind  the  children 
while  the  mothers  are  in  school. 

They  have  discovered  the 
boredom  and  heartbreak  of  big 
boys  and  girls  put  into  "baby 
classes"  to  learn  English  and 
given  them  the  joyous  self- 
respect  of  the  "foreign  oppor- 
tunity rooms." 

They  have  fostered  the 
growth  of  community  centers, 
neither  settlements  nor  schools 
nor  charities  nor  clubs  nor 
forums  but  a  cross  of  some 
of  the  best  strains  in  all  five, 


Los  Angeles  as  a  Laboratory 

In  breaking  ground  for  immigrant  edu- 
cation throughout  the  state,  the  home 
teachers  of  Los  Angeles  have  had  to  turn 
Into  public  school  Inventors,  tinkering 
and  discovering  and  building  and  trying 
out  new  educational  tools.  And  In  the 
process,  as  described  by  Miss  Amldon  on 
the  basis  of  personal  Inquiry  and  a  sheaf 
of  field  reports,  they  have  demonstrated 
what  the  school  system  of  a  great  modern 
city  may  do. 


to  make  more  real  in  the  life  of  the  neighborhoods  the  spirit 
of  the  immigrant  education  classes. 

They  have  built  up  a  special  library  for  the  use  of  immi- 
grant readers.  Finally,  they  have  developed  classes  for  the 
handicapped  that  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  charities,  jails 
and  hospitals  of  the  community. 

T  ET  us  look  at  these  inventions.  First,  there  is  the  new 
[_^  lesson  material.  In  the  beginning,  the  Los  Angeles 
home  teachers  tried  to  use  in  their  classes  for  adult  foreigners 
reading  material  designed  for  the  use  of  first  grade  children, 
or  the  various  "systems"  which  teach  lists  of  common  words 
or  phrases.  Attendance  at  the  classes  was  very  irregular  and 
the  students  often  seemed  impatient  and  dissatisfied.  Some 
six  years  ago  a  study  of  the  students'  English  needs  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Ettie  Lee,  principal  of  the 
Bridge  Street  Evening  School.  Fifteen  men  and  women 
from  the  evening  classes  were  invited  to  the  principal's  office 
where,  through  competent  interpreters,  they  were  asked 
whether  their  lesson  material  was  meeting  their  daily  needs. 
The  women,  true  to  their  tradition,  timidly  accepted  what 
was  given  them.  The  men  protested  vehemently  by  word 
and  gesture  that  they  required  a  vocabulary  to  fit  their  man- 
sized  experiences  and  their  necessary  contacts  with  the  world 
of  business  or  industry.  Naturally,  each  man  spoke  in  the 
terms  of  his  own  specific  problems. 

Another  survey  was  made  of  the  more  general  needs  of 
persons  who  are  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  unfamiliar 
urban  environment  with  the  further  difficulty  of  a  new 
language.  The  men  who  had  just  returned  from  overseas 
presented  such  a  group,  and  a  brief  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  many  of  them,  asking  that  they  indicate  the  language 
abilities  that  would  have  been  most  helpful  to  them  in  a 
foreign  city.  Of  three  hundred  and  one  responses,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  voted  for  "means  of  transportation" 
or  "how  to  get  about  the  town"  as  the  first  topic 
to  study.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  street  car 
was  used  as  a  starting  point  in  a  series  of  lessons  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  all 
non-English  speaking  people 
in  California  cities.  All  of 
these  lessons  embody  the  Fran- 
cois Gouin  theme  idea,  origi- 
nally designed  to  teach  French 
children  to  read,  but  it  has 
been  adapted  to  include  only 
those  acts  which  a  person  is 
conscious  of  performing.  In- 
stead of  saying, 


I  raise  my  right  foot. 
I  put  it  on  the  step. 
I  raise  my  left  foot. 
I  put  it  on  the  next  step. 
I  raise  my  right  foot  again. 
I  step  into  the  car — 
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the  lesson  begins,  "I  get  on  the  car,"  a  Los  Angeles  short 
cut  to  something  of  real  use.  These  beginning  lessons  are 
made  up  of  six  or  eight  simple  sentences,  written  in  conver- 
sational form  and  in  the  normal  sequence,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous, related  series  of  vital  experiences,  such  as  the  mov- 
ing picture  theater,  applying  for  a  job,  going  to  the  clothing 
store,  etc. 

Later,  as  assistant  supervisor,  Miss  Lee  prepared  most  of 
the  lesson  material  now  in  use.  Under  her  the  department 
has  worked  out  three  series  of  lessons:  Foreign  Opportun- 
ity series  of  82  lessons;  Women's  Series  of 
55  lessons;  Beginner's  Series  for  Evening 

Khool  of  47  lessons. 
In  the  Women's  Series  the  vocabulary  is 
at  most  needed  by  a  foreign  woman  try- 
ing to  keep  house  in  a  California  city.  She 
learns  to  go  to  the  store  and  to  market. 
In  one  class  the  pupils  reported  that  they 
had  saved  several  dollars  each  week,  since 
they  learned  to  buy  at  English-speaking 
markets  and  were  not  forced  to  patronize 
the  little  neighborhood  stores  run  by  their 
compatriots.  Indirectly,  the  series  teaches 
the  mother  lessons  in  dietetics  by  giving 
practise  in  purchasing  milk,  whole  wheat 
bread,  fruit  and  vegetables  instead  of 
•  doughnuts,  pies  and  canned  goods.  In  a 
survey  of  homes  touched  by  home  teacher 
classes  it  was  found  that  85  per  cent  of 
the  children  had  milk  in  their  diet.  This 
is  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  these 


drafts  of  each  lesson  were  submitted  and  carefully  reviewed 
by  teachers  and  supervisors.  Each  lesson  was  thoroughly 
tested  out  in  class  work.  After  much  revision  they  were 
printed  in  leaflet  form  by  the  printing  department  of  one 
of  the  senior  high  schools.  Each  year  questionnaires  are 
sent  to  teachers,  urging  suggestions  regarding  changes  in 
the  content  of  the  material,  eliminations,  additions,  modifi- 
cations of  grammatical  structure,  etc. 

For  the  more  advanced  pupils,  able  to  read  and  enjoy 
simple  prose,  such  classics  as  Les  Miserables,  Silas  Marner, 


Mexican  mothers  who  are  pupils  of  the 
home  teacher 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  have  been  rewritten 
in  simplified  language.  A  number  of  these 
are  issued  by  the  department  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  and  a  lesser  number  printed 
as  small  booklets. 


T! 


A  Fresno  mother  who  volunteered  to  care  for  other  people's 
her  country-women  might  attend  classes  and  learn 


da 
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:isses,  for  milk  is  a  new  article  of  diet  to  Mexicans,  and 
ly  painstaking  instruction   from  someone  they  trust  will 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  Mexican  mothers  against  it. 
In  planning  these  leaflets  Miss  Lee  found  it  necessary  to 

Kork  out  a  system  of  "teacher  participation."     Committees 
et   and    discussed    the    type   of   material    needed.      Many 


HE  next  invention,  the  cottage  class 
idea,  represents  more  than  an  escape 
from  crowded  classrooms  and  the  discomfort 
of  trying  to  seat  a  class  of  adults  at  ele- 
mentary school  desks.  For  a  time  the 
mothers'  classes  were  shunted  from  room  to 
room,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  make 
space  for  a  short  time.  In  many  instances, 
lots  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  new  building  sites  had  small  buildings 
of  little  sales'  value  on  them.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  director  of  Americanization, 
seventeen  of  these  cottages  and  two  bun- 
galows were  retained  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  adult  classes.  The  Board  of 
Education  makes  all  the  needed  repairs  on 
the  cottages  and  supplies  the  necessary 
equipment,  chairs,  tables,  teachers'  desks  ,  blackboards, 
kitchen  ranges  or  gas  plates,  and  such  organizations  as  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  Colonial  Dames,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  cooperate  in  making 
the  little  houses  homey  and  attractive.  Through  the  cottage 
classes  the  women  learn  not  only  to  speak  and  read  anH 


children  so  that 
English 
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write  English,  but  also  they  see  how  by  the  use  of  inex- 
pensive materials  and  by  following  new  world  methods  of 
housekeeping  a  home  may  be  made  colorful  and  dainty  and 
also  may  be  kept  clean  and  orderly.  Groups  that  are  too 
remote  from  the  schools  meet  in  the  homes  of  the  members. 
There  are  now  280  of  these  classes  meeting  regularly  in 
Los  Angeles. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  visit  one  of  the  cottage  classes 
a  few  months  ago  with  Flora  D.  Smith,  director  of  Ameri- 
canization, under  whom  the  seventy-odd  home  teachers  of 
the  Los  Angeles  public  school  system  work.  The  cottage, 
once  a  ramshackle  little  building  on  the  back  of  a  vacant 
lot,  had  been  transformed  on  the  outside  by  paint  and  a 
new  roof  and  a  pleasant  porch  with  flower  boxes  and  within 
by  paint  fpr  floor  and  woodwork,  fresh  wallpaper,  dainty 
window  curtains,  and  simple,  brightly-painted  furniture. 
A  set  of  blue  and  white  dishes  on  the  shelves  of  the  model 
kitchen,  and  shining  aluminum  pans  in  the  cupboard  were 
purchased  by  members  of  the  mothers'  classes  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  various  entertainments  arranged  by  them.  There 
were  blackboards  on  the  walls  of  one  room  which  was  fur- 
nished with  several  long  study  tables.  The  main  room  of 
the  cottage  might  have  been  the  living  room  of  any  attractive, 
modest  American  home.  Twelve  or  fifteen  women  were 
sitting  in  the  cretonne  cushioned  chairs.  The  lesson  for  the 
day  was  The  Peddler,  one  of  the  regular  lessons  in  the 
Women's  Series. 

"Mrs.  Hernandez,"  the  teacher  asked,  "will  you  be  the 
peddler?  Mrs.  Guardella,  will  you  be  'Mrs.  Bell'?" 

Flushed  and  smiling  with  pleased  importance,  Mrs.  Her- 
nandez left  the  room  and  presently  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  front  door.  "Mrs.  Bell"  hurried  to  answer  it.  A 
closely-buttoned  dark  coat  hid  the  "peddler's"  gingham 
dress,  a  cloth  cap  covered  her  glossy,  black  hair.  A  large 
dress  box  with  cord  handles  made  a  suitable  case.  This 
home  teacher  class  had  discovered  that  for  grown-ups,  as 
well  as  for  children,  there  is  a  sense  of  adventure  in  dress 

up  and  make  believe.     The  conversation  that  followed  was 

slow  and  halting,  with  a  marked  Mexican  accent,  but  it 
was  in  English! 

"Good  morning,   Madam,"  the  peddler  began,  as  is  the 
way  of  peddlers.    "How  are  you  this  morning?" 
"Good   morning,"   "Mrs.    Bell"    replied 

politely,  but  without  enthusiasm. 

"I    want    to   show   you   some   beautiful 

bedspreads.     They  are  beautiful  spreads." 
"I   have  a  very  good  bedspread,   thank 

you.    Don't  open  your  case.    I  can't  buy  a 

new  spread." 

"But    my    spreads    are    very    beautiful. 

Don't  you  like  beautiful  bedspreads?" 
"Yes,  I  like  a  beautiful  spread.     But  I 

have  a  good  spread.     I  cannot  buy  another 

one.    I  have  no  money.  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  want  it,  Madam?     It  is  only 

twenty-one  dollars.     You  can  pay  two  dol- 
lars down  and  one  dollar  a  week.    Write 

your  name  here." 

"No,     I     never    write    my    name     for 

strangers.      I    have   no   money.   I    do   not 

want  the  spread.  .  .  ." 

"Give  me  two  dollars.    Then  write  your 

name.     Here  is  the  spread,  Madam." 


"No,  I  never  write  my  name  for  strangers.  I  never  buy 
on  time.  Good  morning.  I  must  do  my  work." 

And  with  a  firm  hand,  "Mrs.  Bell"  latched  the  screen 
door  and  returned  proudly  to  her  rocking  chair  by  the 
window. 

She  was  greeted  with  little  murmurs  of  pleasure  and 
approval  by  her  neighbors  who  had  been  following  the  con- 
versation on  their  lesson  leaflets,  noting  with  enthusiasm  the 
peddler's  successful  pronunciation  of  so  many  difficult  words, 
and  "Mrs.  Bell's"  firm  refusal  to  "write  her  name  for 
strangers." 

"Mrs.  Radonitz,  what  did  the  peddler  have?"  asked  the 
friendly  leader  of  the  group. 

"The  peddler  had  a  beautiful  bedspread,  Miss,"  Mrs. 
Radonitz  replied  with  slow  care. 

"Mrs.  Mendez,  has  Mrs.  Bell  a  bedspread?" 

"Yes,  Miss,  Mrs.  Bell  has  a  good  bedspread.  Picture 
peddler  come  me  las'  wek" 

"Came  to  me  last  week,  Mrs.  Mendez.  What  did  you 
say  to  the  picture  peddler?" 

"I  say,  I  never  buy  on  time.  I  never  write  my  name  for 
strangers.  I  must  do  my  work.  Good  morning." 

The  class  nodded  its  approval. 

"Good  for  you,  Mrs.  Mendez!  That  was  splendid!" 
The  teacher's  voice  was  warmly  congratulatory. 

"So  my  boy,  my  girl  say,  too,"  Mrs.  Mendez  exulted, 
quick  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  had  been  a  moment  of  triumph 
for  her,  that  hearty  commendation  from  her  strange,  clever 
American  children. 

One  Los  Angeles  home  teacher  several  years  ago  found 
that  the  cottage  for  the  classes  as  well  as  the  homes  of  most 
of  her  students,  stood  on  ground  for  which  a  very  high 
rental  was  charged,  with  no  services  whatever,  not  even  an 
adequate  water  supply.  After  some  study  of  the  situation,  she 
found  it  possible  to  obtain  much  better  terms  from  a  real 
estate  dealer  who  owned  a  parcel  of  ground  a  short  distance 
away,  and  who  was  willing  to  supply  city  conveniences  if 
his  land  were  put  to  use.  The  teacher  enlisted  the  help  of 
the  men  of  the  neighborhood  in  moving  the  home  teacher 
cottage  to  a  location  on  this  property.  At  her  direction  the 
little  house  was  placed  a  proper  distance  back  from  the 
street,  set  up  on  a  foundation  above  the  ground  and  made 


A  rehabilitation  class  of  "handicaps"  at  the  county  hospital 
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•ennin  proof.  With  the  assistance  of  the  women  of  the 
community,  the  cottage  was  painted  without  and  within,  and 
made  fresh  and  attractive.  One  by  one,  the  other  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  made  terms  with  the  same  dealer  and 
moved  their  own  flimsy  little  houses  near  the  home  teacher 
cottage.  Each  house  was  placed  as  the  teacher  had  had 
the  cottage  placed,  each  was  raised  above  the  ground  and 
made  sanitary,  each  was  freshened  and  made  attractive  with 
paint  and  paper.  In  a  very  literal  sense,  the  home  teacher 
cottage  was  the  model  for  that  community. 


type  of  classroom  for  their  use.  In  regular  day  schools,  these 
older  foreign  children  with  a  language  handicap  are  now 
assembled  in  foreign  opportunity  rooms  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Americanization.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  is  to  help  these  children  adjust  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  their  immediate  environment,  the  school  and 
community  life,  and  enter  the  grade  suited  to  their  age, 
their  beginning  lessons  in  English  have  to  do  with  school 
games  and  activities.  Later,  through  more  advanced  les- 
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AY  nurseries  as  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem were  invented  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
r  the  mothers  to  go  to  school.  Almost  as  soon 
as  home  teachers  began  to  organize  classes  for 
women  in  Los  Angeles,  it  was  found  that  small 
children  were  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
regular  attendance.  Bringing  the  baby  along  did 
not  seem  to  simplify  matters.  Day  nurseries  man- 
aged by  the  Board  of  Education  were  the  final 
solution.  Eighteen  of  these  nurseries  are  now  being 
rated  in  Los  Angeles  and  it  is  planned  to  open 
en  more.  The  monthly  enrollment  in  the  nur- 
ries  runs  from  600  to  900  children  and  the  aver- 
;e  daily  attendance  from  350  to  650.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  family  is  considered  on  enter- 
ing the  children.  Unless  the  family  is  in  dire  pov- 
erty there  is  a  small  fee  for  each  child,  usually  ten 
cents  a  day.  Three  meals  are  served  daily,  break- 
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A  class  of  Chinese  women 


it,  hot  dinner  and  light  lunch  in  the  afternoon.  Many  of 
the  day  nursery  charges  are  the  children  of  wage-earning 
mothers.  Others  are  in  the  nursery  only  while  their  mothers 
go  to  class.  In  all  cases  the  children  are  carefully  super- 
vised in  their  play,  and  their  mothers  are  given  many  valu- 
able suggestions  about  child  hygiene. 

THE  home  teachers  presently  became  aware  of  the  hu- 
miliation   and    discouragement    of    older    foreign-born 
children,  made  to  read   "The  little  red  hen  found  a  seed" 
and  add  two  apples  plus  two  apples  with  the  six-year-olds 
because  they  did  not  know  English.    They  invented  a  special 


The  direct  method  of  learning  English  in 

operation  at  the  Macy  Street  evening  school 

in  Los  Angeles 

son  material,  they  gain  some  idea  of  the  his- 
tory and  government  of  their  adopted  country, 
and  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
in  its  upbuilding. 

A  special  library,  with  magazines,  pictures 
charts  and  modern  books  has  been  assembled 
for  the  use  of  the  adult  education  classes. 
Through  this  library,  which  is  in  charge  of 
the  Immigrant  Education  Department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  School  Library,  all  the 
Americanization  lessons  are  mimeographed 
and  circulated.  In  1916-17  the  circulation 
of  books  in  the  Immigrant  Education  Depart- 
ment was  3,951.  In  1924-5  it  was  17,920 
books;  46,675  leaflets;  10,979  English  for 
Foreigners  and  civic  texts ;  and  6,096  sup- 
plementary books. 

Around  some  of  the  schools  there  has  been 
built  up,  through  the  adult  classes,  a  community  organization, 
such  as  the  Custer  Community  Center,  an  important  factor 
in  the  Temple  Street  district,  where  90  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  foreign  born.  Mrs.  Maynard  Force  Thayer,  citi- 
zenship chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  tells 
of  a  recent  experience  as  a  speaker  before  this  organization: 
"When  discussion  was  called  for  at  the  close  of  my  talk 
the  result  was  fairly  startling.  Having  endeavored  to 
'speak  simply  and  slowly  so  all  would  understand'  as  sug- 
gested in  the  invitation  to  come,  the  next  half-hour  served 
to  convince  the  speaker  that  in  this  attempt  at  least  she 
had  been  successful.  (Continued  on  page  338) 


A  class  in  Subdistrict  Number  5,  of  District  12,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

Schools  the  Miners  Keep 


By  THERESA  WOLFSON 


E  ACHING  and  learning  go  forward  these 
days  in  one  mining  community  in  south- 
ern  Illinois  in  the  face  of  unemployment, 
hunger  and  despair.  When  at  the  1924 
convention  of  Subdistrict  5  Miners'  Union 
in  Illinois,  president  Bill  Daeck  inserted 
in  his  annual  report  a  request  for  a  "regular  educa- 
tion department,"  no  one  foresaw  what  the  education  move- 
ment within  the  organization  was  to  become.  Two  ideas  were 
uppermost  in  the  convention's  discussion  of  it:  "Education 
is  a  fine  thing"  and  "Miners  ought  to  have  education  to  be- 
come better  union  men."  But  when  the  resolution  Daeck 
asked  for  was  passed,  few  of  the  officials  of  the  union  and 
fewer  still  of  the  rank  and  file  had  any  definite  plan  in 
mind.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  desperate  economic  situation  in 
the  soft  coal  field  in  the  last 
two  years,  one  of  the  most 
spirited  experiments  in  adult 
education  has  been  carried 
forward  by  the  miners' union. 
Let  me  give  you  its  set- 
ting: Subdistrict  5  is  lo- 
cated in  a  flat,  brown  prairie 
country,  the  dreary  expanse 
broken  here  and  there  by  a 
shabby,  unpainted  house  with 
a  scrawny  fence  about  it. 
Off  on  the  horizon  the  mine 
tipple  rises  like  a  huge  skele- 
ton, a  gaunt  monument  to 
the  industry  carried  on  un- 
derground and  to  the  living 
men  buried  there. 


''Circuit  Riding  Teaching" 

When  Herrin  blows  off  in  some  new  shooting 
fray  reminiscent  of  border  towns,  it  is  today's 
news  and  Southern  Illinois  goes  on  to  the  front 
pages  in  big  type.  But  the  schools  the  miners 
keep  for  themselves  in  Taylorville  andKortcamp 
and  the  other  mining  settlements  of  Subdistrict 
Number  5,  and  the  peregrinations  of  the  Buick 
that  carries  their  leader  from  one  camp  to  the 
next,  is  news  of  tomorrow.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiments  in  workers'  education  in 
the  country,  big  with  significance  in  the  labor 
movement,  a  portent  of  democracy  girding  it- 
self in  new  ways. 
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Tiny  mining  camps  huddle  together  in  the  shadows  of 
the  clouds  of  soft  coal  smoke.  The  chief  thoroughfare  of 
every  camp  is  furrowed  deep  with  wagon  ruts.  There  is  a 
"Manhattan  Cafe"  at  one  end  of  every  Main  Street,  a 
miners'  hall  next  to  it,  a  miners'  cooperative  store  and  per- 
haps a  chiropractor's  office  in  an  abandoned  store  with  a 
sign  at  the  window  calling  attention  to  the  "House  of 
Health"  within. 

THERE  are  twenty-one  mines  in  Subdistrict  5  which  is 
a  subdivision  of  District  12,  United  Mine  Workers  of 

America.      The   Subdistrict   claims    IO.OOO   union   members. 

Once  all  of  them  were  employed  in  or  around  the  mines. 

Today,   approximately  6,000  men   are  working  parr  time, 

with  many  of  the  mines  operating  only  one  or  two  days  a 

week.  Nine  of  the  mines  are 
completely  shut  down.  In 
Kortcamp,  Taylor  Springs, 
Stonington,  Witt,  typical 
mining  camps,  the  mines 
have  been  closed  for  over  a 
year.  "It's  not  profitable  to 
operate  them,"  has  been  the 
response  of  the  operators  to 
every  inquiry  as  to  how  long 
the  mines  would  be  shut 
down.  Even  the  recent  an- 
thracite strike  had  no  appar- 
ent effect  upon  the  employ- 
ment situation  in  this  soft 
coal  field. 

Occasionally  miners,  many 
of  whom   have  been   out  of 
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work  a  year  or  more,  get  a  job  on  the  highways  at  thirty- 
five  cents  an  hour.  Great  numbers  have  migrated  to  the 
cities  and  the  mine  towns  hear  nothing  more  from  some  of 
them;  but  the  majority  have  returned  to  the  mining  region, 
hopeless  and  helpless.  There  are  all  too  many  tales  of 
suicides.  A  miner  despairs  of  finding  work,  his  children 
are  hungry,  he  is  threatened  with  eviction.  The  death 
benefit  which  his  union  or  lodge  offers  his  family  looms 
larger  and  larger  in  significance.  To  throw  himself  down 
the  mine  shaft  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  die  and  seems  to 
be  his  only  chance  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  his 
family. 

Practically  every  mining  camp  has  its  "ring"  of  bootleg- 
gers. Miners  have  grown  desperate  enough  to  do  anything, 
even  to  "breaking  the  law"  to  earn  some  money  for  their 
families  during  the  long  period  of  unemployment.  There 
is  a  story  told  in  Subdistrict  5  of  a  miner  who  was  arrested 
for  bootlegging  and  sentenced  to  jail  for  six  months.  His 
wife  washed  and  cleaned  and  managed  by  sheer  will  power 
to  keep  the  family  together  during  the  term  of  her  hus- 
band's incarceration.  When  his  sentence  was  up  he  re- 
turned to  his  family  penniless  but  eager  to  work.  Weeks 
passed.  There  was  no  work  in  the  mines,  the  union  treas- 
ury could  no  longer  help  the  family,  and  there  are  no  jobs 
but  mine  jobs  in  the  district.  The  wife's  courage  failed. 
One  day  when  her  husband  was  helping  a  neighbor  move 
to  another  mining  camp  she  sent  her  four  little  children 
out  to  play  and  shot  herself.  When  her  husband  returned 
that  night,  it  was  to  find  her  dying  on  the  floor  of 
the  two-room  shack  she  had  called  home.  Death 
was  the  only  solution  this  woman  could  offer  to 
the  economic  problem  of  this  soft  coal  region. 

The  plight  of  the  miners'  wives  is  a  serious  one — 
drab  lives  lived  in  drab  towns  overshadowed  by 
deadly  monotony.  One  woman  described  the  fate 
of  herself  and  hundreds  like  her  thus: 

Our  men  go  to  the  mines;  they  meet  other  miners; 
they  talk  and  smoke  and  gossip.  Once  a  week  they 
go  to  a  union  meeting;  once  a  year  there's  a  conven- 
tion in  Springfield  or  Peoria  and  maybe  they  get  elected 
to  go.  They're  all  crazy  to  go,  too,  because  they  live 
in  a  hotel,  they  can  see  different  sights,  and  maybe  they 
meet  some  of  those  fast  women  that  always  hang 
around  cities.  But  what  the  hell  have  we  got  to  look 
forward  to?  We  get  up  at  five  to  get  breakfast  for 
the  men  and  put  up  their  dinners.  From  that  time  until 
bedtime  we  have  nothing  but  kids,  washing,  scrubbing 
and  losing  our  looks. 

In  a  number  of  camps,  silk  and  glass  factories 
have  sprung  up  "to  give  jobs  to  miners'  wives  and 
children."  It  is  quite  usual  for  a  strongly  union- 
ized mining  camp,  with  mines  shut  down,  to  become 
the  scene  of  merciless  exploitation  of  miners' 
women-folk.  A  silk  factory  operating  in  St.  Louis 
just  a  few  hours  away  from  this  section,  pays  its 
women  employes  from  $18  to  $25  a  week.  The 
women  working  in  the  mining  camp  silk  factories 
receive  $10  to  $12  a  week.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  miners  to  organize  these  women  but 
the  factories  threaten  to  discontinue  operations  if 
their  workers  form  a  union  for  "we  run  only  to 
give  jobs  to  the  miners'  women  during  the  un- 
employment." 

It   is   the   brave   little  cooperative   store   in   each 


camp  that  makes  expistence  possible  for  the  families  of  the 
unemployed.  Organized  and  supported  by  the  members  of 
the  local  union,  these  stores  have  been  "carrying"  the  min- 
ers, providing  food  and  clothing  and  thus  lessening  the  suf- 
fering of  the  unemployment  period.  Months  after  the 
mines  shut  down,  the  cooperative  stores  struggle  along,  giv- 
ing the  necessities  of  life  "on  time"  and  borrowing  money 
to  keep  their  own  credit  alive. 

IT  has  been  against  such  an  economic  background  that  a 
remarkable  type  of  educational  work  has  been  developed. 
It  has  been  significant  not  only  as  an  educational  experiment 
but  as  an  effort  to  turn  to  account  the  slack  of  unem- 
ployment. From  the  very  beginning  the  class  is  of  Subdistrict 
5  were  planned  to  meet  certain  conscious  needs  of  the  miners. 
There  was  first  of  all  the  desire  to  learn  to  express  them- 
selves. As  McChrystal,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  1924 
convention,  declared : 

You  go  to  the  convention  and  you  hear  the  man  on  the  plat- 
form making  a  great  speech.  He  appeals  to  your  feelings  and 
senses  in  every  shape  and  form.  .  .  .  The  man  down  below  has 
some  good  ideas  in  his  head  but  he  is  afraid  to  get  up  and  talk 
because  he  is  afraid  he  is  going  to  be  ridiculed,  and  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  is  done. 

There  was  a  desire  to  know  all  about  the  soft  coal  indus- 
try, its  history,  its  special  problems,  its  significance.  There 
was  a  demand  for  some  kind  of  education  that  would  "help 
workers  match  their  brains  with  the  brains  of  the  bosses." 


' 


The  oldest  and  the  youngest  student 
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There  was  a  clear  realization  that  they  did  not  need  voca 
tional  training  in  order  to  improve  their  technical  skill  as 
miners,  but  that  they  did  need  an  intellectual  discipline  that 
would  equip  them  for  their  daily  battles. 

The  convention  wrestled  with  all  sorts  of  plans  for  reach- 
ing all  the  miners  in  the  subdistrict.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  accept  President  Daeck's  report  that  an  educational  de- 
partment be  established  with  an  educational  director  in 
charge;  that  classes  be  held  in  each  mining  camp  for  all 
those  who  wanted  to  study,  and  that  popular  lectures  be 
arranged  for  those  who  wanted  "to  ring  in  on  this  education" 
without  the  expenditure  of  too  much  energy.  An  educa- 
tional committee  of  rank  and  file  miners  from  different 
camps  was  elected  to  supervise  the  educational  work  and 
cooperate  with  the  director.  The  heart  of  the  plan  was 
expressed  by  Tom  Tippett  in  his  convention  speech:  "If 
Mohammed  cannot  go  to  the  mountain  you  must  bring  the 
mountain  to  Mohammed  ;  so  the  job  before  you  is  to  organ- 
ize your  classes  in  all  your  camps  and  what  is  more,  induce 
or  drive  or  beat  your  rank  and  file  into  the  classes." 

For  this  ambitious  program  the  1924  convention  voted 
an  appropriation  of  about  $5,OOO.  It  never  occurred  to 
these  miners  that  they  could  get  financial  help  from  sources 
outside  their  meager  treasury  for  such  an  experiment.  An 
education  department  was  to  be  tried  for  three  months.  If 
it  did  not  meet  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  within 
that  time  it  was  to  be  abandoned. 

Tom  Tippett,  a  young  miner  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  experiment.  He  is  an  eager  and  en- 
thusiastic person,  who  values  an  education  because  he  had 
to  work  so  hard  for  his  own.  In  making  the  most  of  a  win- 
ning personality  to  help  swing  a  movement,  Tom  Tippett  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful.  With  unique  understanding 
of  the  men  and  women  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  with 
none  of  the  handicaps  of  a  heavy-luggaged,  academic  mind, 
Tippett  pitched  into  the  job  of  organizing  classes,  interest- 
ing the  miners  in  the  courses  to  be  given  and  retaining  that 
interest  from  week  to  week.  Day  after  day  he  traveled 
over  battered  corduroy  roads  visiting  miners  in  their  homes, 
stirring  up  enthusiasm  and  gathering  material  for  the  classes 
which  he  taught  at  night. 

THERE  are  seven  classes  at  the  present  time  with  an 
attendance  of  almost  two  hundred  students.  Each  class 
meets  five  times  a  month  in  sessions  lasting  two  and  a  half 
hours.  Courses  have  been  given  in  European  history,  politi- 
cal history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  labor  problems,  current  events  and  English. 
In  his  eagerness  to  give  his  miner  friends  what  they  mo«t 
want,  Tippett  has  devised  a  plan  for  combining  current 
events,  labor  problems  and  American  history  in  one  course 
so  that  each  class  may  secure  necessary  factual  information 
as  well  as  a  crystallization  of  their  own  experience.  He  has 
divided  the  current  events  period  into  four  sections:  a  di<- 
cussion  of  some  phase  of  international  relations  (when  1 
was  in  the  district  the  topic  happened  to  be  the  Locarno 
treaty)  ;  a  discussion  of  some  event  of  national  importance 
such  as  the  anthracite  coal  strike ;  a  question  of  state  politics 
or  economics;  and  the  period  always  ends  with  the  threshing 
out  of  some  problem  of  the  mine  in  which  most  of  the  men 
work.  These  local  topics  vary  from  a  dissection  of  the 
mine  foreman  to  the  effect  of  introducing  a  new  machine 
into  the  mine. 


Tom  Tippett 

The  groups  of  sturdy,  slow  moving  miners  in  the  camps 
of.Pana,  Nokomis,  Kincaide  and  Kortcamp  furnish  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  educational  classes  of  the  needle  trades' 
unions  in  New  York.  Seated  around  the  red  hot  stove 
that  heats  the  miners'  hall,  these  men,  old  and  young,  in 
their  miners'  clothes,  present  a  picture  very  different  from 
that  of  a  gathering  of  city-bred  workers  in  New 
York.  Books,  lectures,  discussions,  debate,  theater,  con- 
certs are  not  a  part  of  their  daily  intellectual  diet  as 
they  are  with  the  workers  in  the  needle  trades  of  the  eastern 
cities.  Men  from  French,  Italian,  German,  Scotch  and 
Welsh  mines  now  working  in  the  Southern  Illinois  field, 
seem  to  have  certain  traits  in  common,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  result  of  their  occupation — slowness  of  thought 
and  self-expression  combined  with  unusual  ability  to  analyze. 
The  Talmudic  tendency,  the  inclination  to  quibble  over 
metaphysical  points,  is  utterly  foreign  to  these  slow,  tena- 
cious minds.  Once  they  assimilate  a  new  fact  or  a  new 
point  of  view  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  themselves,  con- 
vertible into  action  whenever  occasion  demands. 

The  Taylorville  class  always  had  the  privilege  of  using 
the  local  high  school  auditorium  for  monthly  popular  lec- 
tures. One  of  their  speakers  happened  to  be  Oscar  Amer- 
inger,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Miner,  famous  for  his  ability  to 
put  into  epigramatic,  unforgettable  phrases  his  indictment 
of  the  capitalist  class.  His  lecture  on  The  American  Work- 
ers seriously  upset  the  school  board.  Tom  Tippett  said  they 
"almost  fumigated  the  place."  The  miners'  union  was  de- 
nied further  use  of  the  hall. 

The  "boys"  had  learned  in  their  current  events  class  that 
the  miners  constitute  the  majority  of  the  Taylorville  tax- 
payers. Utilizing  what  they  had  learned  in  their  English 
class  to  prepare  resolutions  and  publicity  material  they 
raised  such  a  howl  of  protest  that  the  use  of  the  sacred  high 
school  auditorium  was  restored  to  (Continued  on  page  332) 
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energies  of  coal  are  important.  Even 
more  important  are  the  slumbering  energies 
of  workers'  minds.  Short  of  Civil  War,  a 
general  strike  is  the  most  delicate  and 
dangerous  equipoise  of  wills  which  can  occur 
in  modern  society.  For  this  reason  it  is  an 
intimate  and  severe  test  of  the  integrity  and  quality  of  a 
nation's  life.  The  conduct  of  the  British  general  strike  is 
a  signal  indication  that  workers'  education  is  foundational 
and  its  results  abiding. 

The  world  has  now  had  experience  with  two  outstanding 
general  strikes.    One  was  definitely  of  a  political  character. 
By  its  agency  the  young  German  Republic  was  saved  in  1919 
r  further  hopeful  experimentation,  and  from  the  machina- 
,ons  of  a  military  dictatorship.     The  other,  the  recent  nine 
days'  general  strike  in  Great  Britain  was  of  an  industrial 
character.  The  essential  problem  at  its  core,  namely,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  British  coal  mining  industry,  first,  as 
a  wealth  producing  organization,  and  second,  as  an  exercise 
if  citizenship,  is  not  a  new  one. 

For  a  century  strikes  and  lockouts  have  occurred  within 
the  industry  with  almost  the  persistence  of  a  social  law. 
Perhaps  the  major  part  of  the  energy  of  conflict  has  centered 
on  the  distribution  of  wealth  within  the  industry.  Owners 
and  managers  have  attacked  the  workers  for  the  wages  they 
received.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  with  his  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  royalties,  for  "doing 
nothing"  as  he  once  on  an  important  occasion  admitted,  has 
become  for  the  men  the  classical  symbol  of  the  pent-up  wrongs 
and  injustices  of  a  century.  In  the  mind  of  the  labor 
movement,  the  negative  criticism  of  earlier  days  has  been 
steadily  amplified  by  a  positive  and  constructive  conception 
of  what  the  mining  industry  could  become.  It  is  to  the 
British  labor  movement  that  the  nation  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  ideals  it  possesses  of  the  future  of  this  basic 
industry.  For  years,  the  notion  of  treating  the  industry  as 
a  national  unit,  scientifically  planned  by  social  and  industrial 
engineers  both  in  its  productive  and  its  selling  processes, 
of  the  industry  in  deed  and  truth  as  an  adventure  in  citizen- 
ship, was  the  will  of  but  one  party  in  the  state.  But  it  was 
a  party  in  growth,  a  party  with  a  creative  future. 

When  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sankey  as  head  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  the  Mining  Industry  in  1919  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  substance  of  labor's  policy  for  the  industry,  a 
new  period  had  begun.  A  tremor  ran  through  the  nation's 
life.  An  English  judge  whose  high  tradition  it  was  to  judge 
justly  had  declared  that  nineteenth  century  industrialism  in 
the  mining  industry,  was,  logically,  dead.  It  is  part  of  the 
present  tragedy  that  Justice  Sankey's  voice  effected  so  little 
during  five  subsequent  years — years  of  waste,  of  unemploy- 
ment, of  progressive  degradation  of  standards — either  the 
conduct  of  the  owners  and  managers  in  that  industry,  or 
the  policy  of  governments.  But  though  truth  may  be  crim- 
inally neglected  in  the  vital  part  of  a  nation's  life,  it  does 
not  die.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1925-26  reaffirmed  in 


a  series  of  constructive  details  a  large  part  of  the  mind  of 
Justice  Sankey  of  1919.  The  nation  must  nationalize  its 
coal ;  it  must  clear  out  the  hindrances  and  the  wastes  in 
its  industrial  life.  It  cannot  perpetuate  the  follies  of  three 
thousand  private  ownership  and  private  management  in- 
efficiencies. The  nation  must  enforce,  through  its  owner- 
ship of  coal,  the  amalgamation  and  combination  of  petty 
industries.  It  must  inspire  a  new  national  will  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  craftsmen,  who  in  national  action,  with 
"giant  power,"  coal-electricity,  will  carry  the  nation  to  new 
and  greater  enterprise.  ' 

Organized  labor  has  seen  in  this  constructive  plan  its 
hope  for  the  future.  That  is  why  British  labor  rejected  with 
such  a  unanimous  will  last  July  and  again  this  year,  the 
hopeless  doctrine  of  wages-reductions  and  increases  in  the 
hours  of  labor.  It  was  on  this  policy  of  a  reconstructive 
industry  and  a  maximum  safeguard  of  workers'  standards 
that  the  labor  movement  resorted  to  the  general  strike.  This 
was  carried  through  nine  days  and  nine  nights  not  without 
provocation  and  trial,  but  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  It  was  a  triumph  of  the  moral  will  of  millions  of 
workers.  The  resort  was  not  to  violence ;  but  for  each 
worker  quietly  to  preserve  his  labor  energies  in  his  body, 
with  eyes  of  responsibility  fixed  on  the  future. 

A  collective  deed  of  this  order  is  not  a  mushroom  product. 
Men's  social  wills  have  been  evoked  in  the  institutions  of 
trade  unionism  for  a  century.  In  the  political  Labour  Party 
millions  of  minds  have  been  quickened  and  raised  to  intelli- 
gent responsibility  and  enthusiasm  by  a  personal  share  in  a 
large  and  creative  policy.  Quietly,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, industrial  workers,  through  study  groups,  one  year 
classes,  three  year  tutorial  classes,  at  the  end  of  the  wage- 
earners'  day,  in  growing  thousands,  have  entered  into  the 
study  of  social  science,  of  industrial  history,  economics  and 
the  essential  problems  of  modern  industry  and  life.  Out  of 
such  gatherings  of  worker-students,  steadily  multiplying  year 
by  year  has  been  raised  up  a  civic  power  and  intelligent 
understanding,  a  strength  of  character  and  a  public  spirit, 
which  while  they  were  not  yet  sufficient  to  spare  the  nation 
the  waste  of  a  general  strike,  were  yet  sufficient  to  win  even 
the  admiration  of  enemies  for  the  way  in  which  that  strike 
was  conducted.  In  the  settlement  no  less  than  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  strike,  these  qualities  of  enlightened  workers' 
minds  and  responsible  wills  have  been  revealed. 

British  miners,  as  indeed  all  of  us,  will  have  many  a  bitter 
cup  to  drink,  before  our  dreams  of  citizenship  and  industry 
come  true.  Yet  the  organized  workers  of  Britain  have  in 
nine  days,  added  to  the  moral  greatness  of  the  nation.  And 
those  who  have  labored  with  a  patient  love  in  the  great 
field  of  workers'  minds ;  they  who  have  gone  from  group  to 
group  for  a  generation,  carrying  the  torch  of  knowledge  and 
the  undying  fire  of  all  that  yet  may  be,  will  see,  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  general  strike  and  the  manner  of  its  issue,  that 
which  makes  the  evening  pipe  smoke  sweetly  and  the  round 
earth  the  home  and  friend  of  man. 
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From  Topelius'  Bornenes  Bog. 


The  Secret  of  the  Independent 
Farmers  of  Denmark 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


CHE  Danish  farmer  is  no  longer  a  man  with 
the   hoe.      He   is   an    "independent   farmer" 
— at  home  on  his  own  soil.     In  the  Danish 
country-side  there  is  a  population  of  about 
a  million  adults  living  in  hundreds  of  agri- 
cultural   villages    and    small    towns.     Sixty 
years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  these  same  areas  were  mostly 
peasants — "bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries" — discouraged 
by  the  failure  of  their  long  efforts  to  recover  from  the  ruin 
that  came  upon  the  North  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  es- 
pecially disheartened,  just  then,   by  the  disastrous  outcome 
of  the  recent  war  with  Prussia,  through  which  Denmark 
had  lost  her  southern  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
As  we  shall  see,  all  that  discouragement  has  been  overcome. 
Between  the  conditions  that  existed  sixty  years  ago  and  those 
of  today  the  distance  is  enormous.     It  is  likely  that  no  other 
land  can  show  as  great  advance  in  prosperity  and  culture 
as  Denmark  has  achieved  in  those  sixty 

years.  — '. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  first  article, 
the  Danes  insist  that  this  distance  has 
been  covered  because  primarily  of  the 
new  spirit  that  was  infused  into  the 
national  life  after  1865  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Highschools.  Three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  present  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  Danish  country-side  have 
been  students,  at  one  time  or  another, 
in  those  schools.  That  is  to  say,  30 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Denmark's  rural  and  village  commu- 
nities have  been  fully  exposed  to  that 
special  type  of  education  which  was 
organized  and  is  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  "awakening  personality  and 


Andersen's  New  Fairyland 

It's  magic  is  not  that  of  wands 
and  wishing  rings — but  the  folk 
culture  of  the  older  heath,  the 
village  spirit,  the  leaven  of  mod- 
ern science  and  a  fourth  factor 
which  had  the  genius  to  recog- 
nize the  others  and  weave  them 
into  the  substance  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  factor  was  the  Peo- 
ple's Highschool,  which  Pro- 
fessor Hart  interprets  for  us 
in  his  series  of  articles. 


developing  responsibility."  Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  I 
suppose,  can  any  such  figures  be  shown:  30  per  cent  of 
the  adult  population  with  an  intellectual  vitality  that  is 
at  least  the  equal  of  that  secured  in  the  colleges  of  America ! 
In  Denmark,  if  anywhere  on  the  earth,  we  should  be  able 
to  judge  a  type  of  education  by  its  results.  What  then 
are  the  social  fruits  of  this  Danish  People's  Highschool 
movement  ?  What  is  the  civilization  of  the  Danish  country- 
side? 

Always,  everywhere  civilization  rests  upon  a  physical 
basis.  The  territory  of  Denmark  comprises  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  and  more  than  five  hundred  islands,  of  which 
Zealand  and  Fyn  are  the  largest  and  most  important.  The 
total  area  is  something  more  than  16,000  square  miles — 
about  half  the  size  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  Of  this  area, 
about  2O  per  cent  is  uncultivable,  being  drift  sands  and 
dunes,  heath  and  heather  hills,  bogs,  and  forests.  With 
respect  to  the  remainder,  nature  was 

not    wholly   kind.      Denmark    has    no 

coal,  no  minerals  or  metals,  and  no 
waterpower.  The  sources  of  her 
wealth  have  been  and  are  the  soil, 
much  of  which  was  not  naturally  very 
fertile;  and  the  sea,  which  though 
treacherous  as  are  all  northern  seas, 
has  ever  been  extremely  bountiful. 
Out  of  the  materials  provided  by  the 
rarely  friendly  seas  and  the  uncertainly 
fertile  soils,  Denmark  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  her  remarkable  na- 
tional economy ;  in  these  she  has  found 
the  economic  footholds  of  her  splendid 
independence.  Her  people,  by  their 
energies  and  intelligence,  have  over- 
come the  handicaps  of  fate,  ana  taken 
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t'heir   place   among   the   nations — "without    fear   and   with- 
out reproach." 

The  country-side,  itself,  tells  the  long  story.     A  journey 
rom  Esbjerg,  on  the  west  coast — the  port  to  which  most 
of  the  British  trade  with  Denmark  sails — to  Copenhagen, 
the  capital,   on   the  island  of   Zealand,   on   the   east   coast, 
unfolds  bit  by  bit  the  pageant  of  man's  centuries-long  strug- 
gle with,  and  mastery  over,  the  refractory  resources  nature 
iad   provided.      Esbjerg,    itself,    is   an   accident:     a   ci*-y   of 

5,000  inhabitants  that  hides  between  a  sandy  reef  thrown 
by  the  incessant  waves  and    winds  of   the   North   Sea 

d  the  long  ridges  of  the  sand  dunes  that  line  the  whole 

est  coast  of  Jutland — its  one  excuse  for  being  that,  some- 

here  on  the  west  coast,  a  harbor  was  needed  where  the 
ins  that  bring  the  rich  agricultural  exports  of  East  Jut- 
and  and  Fyn  could  meet  the  ships  that  would  carry  those 
exports  to   their  natural  market,   the  manufacturing   cities 
of  Great  Britain ;   and  this  spot  seemed  best  for  such  a  port. 
So,  within  thirty  years,  Esbjerg  has  grown — from  absolutely 
nothing  to  its  present  estate:   it  tells  the  story  of  the  growth 
if  Danish  export  trade  and,  hence,  of   Denmark's  growing 

osperity. 

Leaving  Esbjerg  by  train,  we  plunge  at  once  into  the 
dune  country — ten  miles  or  so  of  the  most  dreary,  barren 
waste,  as  primitive  as  though  man  still  were  of  the  distant 
future.  But  just  beyond  the  dunes,  we  come  upon  the 
heather  hills  and  the  heath,  where  scattering  evidences  of 
man's  first  fierce  battle  with  the  soil  appear.  Knut  Ham- 
sun's Growth  of  the  Soil  is  a  Norwegian  story;  but  it 
deals  with  this  same  sort  of  primitive  heath,  and  its  scene 
might  have  been  laid  in  almost  any  part  of  the  heath  lands 
of  Denmark.  Almost  all  of  Denmark  is  an  epic  of 
the  making  of  a  soil. 

As  we  go  eastward,  the  hills  become  softer, 
lower,  more  tractable — until  they  merge  at  length 
into  the  long  rolling  farm  lands  of  east  Jutland 
where  everything  begins  to  wear  the  aspect  of  con- 
trol and  patient  submission  to  the  will  of  man. 
Here  and  there  are  remnants  of  the  original 
forests;  here  and  there  stretches  of  bog.  Both 
forest  and  bog  are  valuable,  of  course,  within 
limits:  the  forests  for  lumber  and  the  bogs  for 
peat. 

Presently  we  come  to  Fredericia,  and  the  Little 
Belt,  the  narrow  strait  that  divides  the  island  of 
Fyn  from  the  main  land.  The  train  is  ferried 
over  to  the  island.  This  is  a  state  railroad,  and 
the  service  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  We 
are  on  a  hurtigtog  or  express  train,  and  we  lose 
no  time.  We  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Fyn.  We 
come  to  Odense,  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  once 
the  capital  of  Denmark,  now  a  somewhat  unin- 
teresting, modernized  city,  which  sedulously 
treasures  its  one  heritage — the  little  old  house 
where  Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  born. 

As  we  leave  Odense,  traveling  through  the 
finest  agricultural  areas  of  all  Denmark,  where 
every  tiniest  bit  of  land  has  been  subdued  to 
man's  most  careful  whim,  let  me  linger  long 
enough  to  draw,  as  best  I  may,  a  pen-picture  of 
the  scene.  It  is  a  picture  several  times  observed, 
for  I  passed  this  way  more  than  once — a  picture 
that  can  never  be  lost  from  my  memory. 

Against     the     gently     undulating     country-side, 


which  rises  across  green  meadows  and  far-stretching  fields 
of  wheat  and  rye  and  oats  to  low  hills  in  the  distance, 
cluster  the  houses  of  the  rural  villages.  White  walls  lift 
out  of  green  foregrounds ;  red  roofs  cover  the  walls.  This 
is  not  a  garish  red ;  it  is  that  red  which  is  the  complement 
of  the  green  of  the  fields — so  that,  as  one  looks,  the  colors 
interchange:  roofs  become  momentarily  green,  and  the 
meadows  are  dotted  with  flecks  of  shifting,  dancing  reds. 
The  village  becomes  one  with  the  fields:  it  is  the  home  of 
busy  people  who  are  native  to  the  soil,  and  who  accept 
their  nativity  and  build  their  lives  of  it.  Over  all  are  skies 
of  that  brilliant  blue  which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  far 
from  cities  and  near  the  sea — with  now  and  again  a  great 
storm-cloud  lifting  its  front  against  the  west.  This  is  the 
setting  and  frame  of  the  Danish  country-side. 

But  this  is  not  a  picture  in  still  life:  it  is  a  scene  of  many- 
sided  activities.  About  each  house  is  a  garden:  the  Dane 
must  have  his  garden.  One  part  of  it  he  gives  to  fruits — 
of  every  sort  known  to  the  climate.  Vegetables  fill  a  second 
part.  The  third  is  reserved  for  flowers  and  roses — which 
grow  in  rich  and  colorful  profusion.  The  garden  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  bit  too  formal.  No  one  can  miss  the  fact  of 
its  existence. 

Beyond  the  garden  lie  the  fields.  Here  agriculture  has 
reached  unusual  competence.  Seventy-five  years  ago,  it  was, 
like  all  European  farming,  still  a  primitive  peasant  drudgery, 
its  processes  dating  from  Neolithic  times.  Today,  all  is 
changed.  Every  scientific  discovery  that  can  be  employed 
in  these  rural  arts  is  here  known  and  used.  The  Danish 
farm,  large  or  small,  is  a  congeries  of  natural  elements, 
native  or  imported — soils,  fertilizers,  tools,  power,  seeds, 
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and  seasons- — all  organized  for  the  production  of  a  desired 
crop.  Yet  this  farm  is  not  a  factory — with  the  setting  of 
factory  industry.  It  is  still  a  country  farm :  fat  cattle 
graze  in  lush  meadows — even  though  they  are  staked  in 
straight  lines  so  that  they  graze  the  fields  evenly  from  end 
to  end ;  brooks  still  run  lazily  over  their  pebbles,  even  though 
their  banks  are  clean;  and  the  children  of  the  country-side 
still  go  along  the  winding  roads  to  and  from  their  country, 
or  rather  village  schools,  as  in  any  idyllic  country-side  of 
the  past,  before  agricultural  science  was  invented. 

Far  and  wide  these  villages  and  their  encompassing  farms 
stretch  across  the  island  of  Fyn — down  to  the  eastern  coast 
— where  we  come  to  the  Great  Belt,  a  wide  strait  that 
separates  Fyn  from  Zealand.  Here  the  train  must  again 
be  ferried — this  time  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  But  on  a 
July  day  who  would  not  be  glad  to  lie  on  the  top  deck  of 
one  of  these  great  ferries  and  look  into  the  infinite  deeps  of 
these  blue  northern  skies,  or  watch  the  unbroken  ranks  of 
the  gulls  that  follow  the  ferry  with  an  even  flight?  Only 
twenty  miles?  These  waters  are  blue  as  the  skies,  and 
clear,  and  peaceful  now.  But  this  Great  Belt  is  one  of  the 
danger  zones  in  international  affairs.  Whatever,  or  who- 
ever enters,  or  leaves,  the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea — and 
great  wars  have  been  fought  and,  maybe,  others  will  yet 
be  fought  over  just  this  question — must  traverse  either  this 
Great  Belt,  to  the  westward  of  Zealand,  or  that  narrow 
strait  between  Zealand  and  Sweden  which  at  Elsinore  is 
less  than  two  miles  wide.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  this 
Great  Belt  is  Denmark's  private  water-way  or  an  inter- 
national channel  through  which,  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
the  shipping  of  the  world  may  freely  go.  Where  now  our 
ferry  dreamily  passes,  was  once  a  favorite  maneuvering 
place  of  the  German  navy — "before  the  War." 

BUT  here  we  are,  too  soon,  at  our  anchorage  on  Zealand. 
Our  train  is  quickly  on  its  firm  rails,  and  is  off  for 
Copenhagen.  We  pass  through  many  beautiful  farming  areas 
and  attractive  towns,  especially  through  Roskilde,  where  the 
great  Domkirke,  Denmark's  Westminster  Abbey,  stands. 
Then,  with  a  wide  swing  to  the  north,  we  wind  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  catch  a  few  fleeting  glimpses 
of  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  plunge  into  the  subway 
that  brings  us  to  rest  at  last  in  the  greatest  city  of  the  North, 
Copenhagen,  where — at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  city 
life  and  culture — the  efforts  of  men  have  reached  their 
northern  culmination.  The  pageant  is  over:  we  have  come 
from  the  barren  dunes  and  the  recalcitrant  heath  of  the  still 
primitive  West  through  all  the  stages  of  history  to  the 
climax  of  civilization  in  the  royal  city.  There  remains  for 
us  the  pleasure  of  discovering  in  what  the  various  elements 
of  this  civilization  consist. 

But  our  interest  is  not  with  cities,  now.  We  return  to 
the  country,  and  to  the  civilization  of  the  country-side.  The 
economic  organization  of  the  agricultural  community — al- 
ways the  fundamental  factor  in  a  civilization — must  first 
be  noted.  The  total  agricultural  area  of  Denmark  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  eight  million  acres ;  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  slightly  in  excess  of  one  million.  The  number  of 
agricultural  holdings  is  a  little  above  two  hundred  thousand, 
distributed,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures: 

Under  7  acres,  44,000  holdings 
Between  7  and  37  acres,  90,000  holdings 
Between  37  and  148  acres,  66,000  holdings 
Between  148  and  300  acres,  4,000  holdings 


Between  300  and  600  acres,  900  holdings 
Over  600  acres,  400  holdings. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  smaller  farms  are  in  the  great 
majority,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural 
area  is  taken  up  by  medium  sized  farms.  The  large  farms 
cover  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  Moreover, 
the  tendency  of  Danish  custom  and  legislation  is  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  independent 
farms.  There  is  definite  legislation  forbidding  the  concen- 
tration of  large  agricultural  holdings.  In  addition,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  not  less  than  93  per  cent  of  these  farms 
are  owned  by  the  farmers,  themselves.  It  was  the  basic 
principle  of  Bishop  Grundtvig's  economy — in  urging  upon 
the  people  the  development  of  the  folk  highschools — that 
"very  few  should  have  more  than  they  need,  and  fewer 
still  should  have  less  than  they  need."  Acting  upon  his 
principle,  Denmark  has  never  surrendered  control  of  her 
economic  life  to  far-fetched  "economic  laws" — most  of 
which  have  been  invented — in  other  lands — for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  status  quo. 

The  dependability  of  these  economic  arrangements  is 
assured  by  public  opinion  acting  through  the  state.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  Denmark's  national  prosperity  rests  quite 
definitely  upon  the  soil,  and  the  government  is  prepared  to 
go  to  any  lengths  to  make  sure  that  agriculture  has  its 
chance.  For  example,  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  estates 
was  for  many  years  a  definite  program  of  the  state;  and 
up  to  1924,  when  the  process  had  been  essentially  com- 
pleted, it  was  possible  for  a  farm  laborer  to  borrow  up  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  on  any  piece  of  land  he 
wanted  to  buy,  provided  the  value  did  not  exceed  20,000 
kroner.  In  addition  to  this,  the  state  gave  him  a  direct 
subvention  of  2,000  kroner  for  the  erection  of  buildings. 
None  the  less,  it  must  be  understood  that  Danish  agriculture 
and  agricultural  organizations  of  whatever  sort  have  de- 
veloped on  foundations  of  complete  freedom,  without  public 
intervention,  except  as  the  state  has  come  to  the  help  of 
the  needy  with  limited  financial  aid.  How  this  freedom 
operates  we  shall  see  a  little  later. 

THE  chief  lines  of  production  in  Danish  agriculture  now 
are  dairy  farming  and  the  raising  of  hogs,  with  poultry 
products  following  close  behind.  As  indicative  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Danish  production  and  export,  we  may  consider 
dairy  products.  The  country  produces  annually  about 
3,500,000  tons  of  milk.  Of  this,  400,000  tons — about 
800,000,000  pints — is  consumed  annually  as  fresh  milk, 
within  the  nation.  The  balance  is  used  principally  in 
making  butter,  of  which  about  120,000  tons  is  produced 
annually — say  240,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount  112,000 
tons  is  annually  exported — most  of  this  to  Great  Britain. 
Similar  figures  covering  meat  products,  poultry  products, 
and  certain  other  lesser  materials,  could  be  presented.  But 
these  are  enough  to  indicate  the  enormous  extent  of  Den- 
mark's intensive  productivity  and  her  export  interests. 

Now,  when  the  Danish  farmer  exports  H2,OOO  tons  of 
butter  in  a  single  year,  he  has  a  right  to  think  of  himself 
as  an  industrialist  of  no  mean  consequence — as  a  member 
of  no  mean  nation.  And  this  the  farmer  does  export.  For 
the  Danish  farmer's  interest  in  his  crop  does  not  end  with 
the  producing.  He  markets  what  he  produces.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  permitted  to  handle  the  production  end  of  his 
industry,  but  the  commercial  end  is  not  in  his  control: 
others,  more  or  less  kindly  disposed,  take  these  things  to 
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the  market  for  him — at  his  expense.  For  many  years  the 
Danish  farmer  has  fought  for  the  control  of  his  own 
markets— in  order  that  he  might  have  the  profits  of  his 
production,  as  well  as  mere  wages  for  his  work — which  is 
about  all  the  American  farmer  gets  out  of  his  "inde- 
pendence." The  Danish  farmer  has  won  his  fight:  he  is, 
today,  in  almost  completely  undisputed  control  of  his 
markets.  He  has  won  his  fight — which  means  his  economic 
independence  (and  his  cultural  independence,  as  well)  — 
because,  as  one  Danish  authority  puts  it,  "of  the  high 
standard  of  education  attained  by  the  rural  population." 

This  high  standard  of  education  expresses  itself,  first  of 
all,  in  the  famous  Danish  cooperatives.  The  Danish  farmer 
sells  what  he  sells,  and  buys  what  he  buys,  through  his  own 
organizations.  With  the  help  of  his  neighbors,  he  carries 
his  own  risks,  including  the  risks  of  the  markets:  he  takes 
the  losses  when  there  are  losses,,  and  the  gains  when  there 
are  gains;  and  he  sticks — through  both  profit  and  loss, 
through  fat  years  and  lean.  He  is  most  likely  a  "small 
farmer."  These  small  farmers  carry  most  of  the  load  of 
Danish  agriculture.  But  by  means  of  these  extensive  co- 
operative organizations  which  ramify  into  every  branch  of 
farming,  these  small  farmers  are  able  to  participate  in  all 
the  advantages  of  large-scale  operations.  In  fact,  this 
Danish  system  of  small  farmers  and  their  cooperative  or- 
gani/ations  combines  all  the  best  features  of  personal 
initiative  as  demonstrated  on  small  farms,  and  large-scale 
selling  and  buying,  as  practiced  on  large  estates.  This  com- 
bination of  the  advantages  of  large-scale  farming  with  the 
great  social  advantages  which  the  small  farm  and  the  small 
farmers  otherwise  enjoy  explains  much  that  has  been 
fundamental  in  Danish  national  life  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  extent  of  this  cooperative 
movement.  About  184,000  of  the  Danish  farms  out  of  a 
total  of  some  205,000  are  members  of  cooperative  dairies, 
of  which  there  are  1,400.  About  86  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
cows  are  under  these  dairies.  The  cooperative  dairies  are 
further  amalgamated  into  dairy  unions,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  joint  interests;  and,  in  addition,  many  of 
the  dairies  have  joined  together  in  the  organization  of  eleven 
butter-export  associations.  Other  types  of  products — pork, 
eggs,  cattle,  and  the  like — have  their  similar  organizations. 
For  the  buying  of  the  materials  the  farmers  need,  correlative 
organizations  exist.  For  example  The  Danish  Cooperative 
Fertilizer  Supply  Society  has  a  membership  of  about 
74,000  and  it  furnishes  about  one  third  of  the  total 
fertilizer  import.  Finally,  there  is  a  central  organization 
of  all  the  Danish  cooperative  societies — the  Union  of 
Danish  Cooperative  Societies  (De  Samvirkende  Danske 


Andehselskaber}  with  a  central  office  in  Copenhagen,  and 
with  an  executive  secretary  who  knows  not  only  Denmark 
and  Danish  industry,  but  the  world  and  the  world's  in- 
dustries. 

No  such  net-work  of  voluntary  organizations  exists  else- 
where in  the  world.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
cooperative  movement  is  not  exclusively,  or  even  funda- 
mentally, economic.  If  it  were,  it  probably  could  not  have 
lasted  so  long.  It  is  the  means  by  which  rural  and  village 
Denmark  has  achieved  its  intellectual,  moral,  cultural  and 
economic  freedoms.  Danish  cooperation  is  not  fundamentally 
economic  though  it  includes  the  economic  factors,  of  course. 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  whole  life  of  the  country-side. 
It  was  not  brought  from  the  city  to  the  country ;  is  was  not 
"sold"  to  the  people  by  "experts"  or  by  "leaders" ;  it  was 
not  recommended  by  "business  men" ;  it  did  not  come  over 
from  "economics"  to  the  rest  of  the  community ;  it  did  not 
come  from  the  outside,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  came 
out  of  the  grass  roots.  It  is  in  some  part  the  survival  of 
the  old  village  spirit ;  in  other  part,  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  growing  intelligence  and  understanding  of  the  people. 
The  people  have  slowly  made  up  their  minds  to  control  the 
conditions  of  their  living,  and  to  make  the  machinery  of 
life  subordinate  to  the  spirit  of  life:  they  have  slowly  learned 
how  to  do  this.  They  have  dramatized  the  whole  procedure 
in  their  folk  highschools,  which  year  by  year,  maintain  an 
intense  popularity  with  both  young  and  old,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of  all  adults  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  schools.-  That  is  to  say,  among  the 
Danes,  cooperation  is  the  socially  intelligent  way  of  living. 

Denmark  is  still  a  land  with  an  agricultural  economy; 
but  that  economy  is  not  any  longer  a  peasant  economy,  or 
a  Neolithic  economy.  The  farmer  is,  today,  an  independent 
citizen  and  a  scientist.  And  when  my  Copenhagen  friend 
said  to  me:  "You  must  remember  that  ours  is  still  a  rural 
economy,"  I  detected  no  slightest  trace  of  apology  or 
embarrassment  in  his  voice  or  manner.  He  was  not 
apologizing:  he  was  merely  stating  a  fact — a  fact  of  which 
indeed  he  seemed  to  be  the  least  bit  proud,  but  which  I, 
the  product  of  an  American  farm — a  middle  westerner 
and  now  a  resident  of  cities — found  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing  all  at  one  gulp. 

The  independence  of  the  Danish  farmer  is  perhaps  shown 
most  clearly  by  the  facts  of  his  political  position.  Of  course, 
economic  power  always  carries  with  it  political  power.  The 
small  farmer  has  long  been  in  Danish  politics.  He  has  a 
party  of  his  own.  In  the  present  coalition  government, 
this  party,  the  Radical  Left,  occupies  the  second  position 
— the  I  abor  party  of  the  (Continued  on  page  340) 


Courtesy  of  the   Brooklyn   Institute  of   Arts  and   Sciences. 


An  ecclesiastical  panel  of  Danish  wool  embroideiy 


A  batik  wall  decoration;  the  lollipop  tree 


Art  Education  Emphasizing  Creative 

Imagination 

As  it  evolves  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 


THERE    is    a    new    educational    pattern    in     the 
scheme  'of   the  Prevocational  Art  Department   of 
the  Ethical    Culture    School,   New  York.     For    a 
long    time    schoolmen    have    seen    specialization    and 
broad    general  culture  as  parallels  which   could   never 
meet.       In    our    plan    they    are    parts    of    one    well- 
rounded,    interrelated   whole.     An    art  student  is   usu- 
ally   so    in    love   with    his 
special   subject   that  he  is 
either  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  academic  work ;  yet  he 
must    make    friends    with 
science,    history    and  liter- 
ature if  he    is  to  live  and 
work    intelligently.       Our 
theory    is  that    he  can  be 
lifted  out  of   this    narrow 
preoccupation  if  we  relate 
his    academic     courses    to 
his    interest    in    art.       In 
physics     he    studies    light 
and     color ;      etching     re- 


quires a  knowledge  ot  chemistry ;  design  makes  use  o 
creative  imagination;  sketching,  illustration  and  com 
position  classes  relate  the  work  in  anatomy,  litera 
ture  and  history.  The  student  himself  discover 
that  literary  skill  is  not  enough.  His  art  become 
m^re  vital  to  him  against  this  enriched  background 
his  deeper  understanding  makes  him  more  patien 
in  gaining  craftsmanlike 
control  of  the  artist's  tools 
and  materials.  Specialized 
training  and  broad  general 
culture  are  fused  into  a  well 
related  unity.  The  drawings 
on  this  and  the  facing  page 
are  examples  of  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  educational 
plan  with  students  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Each  child  uses  his 
imagination  freely  in  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  de- 
sign. HERBERT  R.  KNIFFIN 


A  sequence  illustrative  of  the  four  steps  between  pure 
representation  and  abstract  design.  No.  1  is  the  natur- 
alistic owl  drawn  from  a  stuffed  specimen  ;  No.  2,  a  study 
of  the  medium  of  pen  and  ink  and  texture ;  No.  3,  con- 
ventionalization for  the  purpose  of  decorative  design ; 
No.  4,  complete  abstraction 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  OPPOSITION  IN  DESIGN 

ESJE,  dark  and  light,  and  color  are  the  structural 
elements  by  means  of  which  the  student  external- 
izes his  mental  concept  of  fine  spacing  of  lines  of 
curvilinear  and  angular  variation.  Rhythm  of  curves 
suggesting  clouds  and  water  symbol,  angular  lines  sug- 
gesting opposition,  symbolize  land  and  rock  formation. 
To  the  above  was  added  color,  symbolic  properties  of 
light  and  shadow  as  related  to  colors  which  have  sun- 
shine and  light  and  shadow  in  their  make-up.  In  the 
four  designs  at  the  lower  corners  of  these  pages,  the 
principle  of  opposition  is  used  by  the  younger  children 
in  the  application  of  bird  and  animal  motifs  to  the 
simple  division  of  space  into  black  and  white  design. 


STRUGGLE 

In  sculpture  as  well  as  in 
painting,  youth  expresses  its 
vigor  and  aspiration.  This 
youth  was  modelled  by  A 
child  of  12  in  the  class  of 
Ruth  Fairbank  Smith  at 
Walden  School 


SELF  ASSERTION 

A  powerful  horse  standing  on 
a  mountain  top,  well  poised 
and  confident  in  his  strength, 
describes  the  young  girl  of  14 
who  painted  it 


Painting  as  a  Channel  for  the 
Subjective  Life 

in  the  art  classes  at  the  Walden  School 

AT  is  of  value  to  the  individual  as   far   as  it   liberates  his  spirit   and 
permits  him  to  grow.     It  only  possesses  this  value  for  him  when  it 
springs  from  the  deepest  well  within  himself.     Unknown  to  him  it 
must  be  an  expression  of  his   own  soul  in  its  constantly  changing  states. 
Arf  should  lead  to  a  development  of  the  emotions,  the  irrational  part  of 
man.     Here  lie  all  varietes  of  feeling,  the  wild  as  well  as  the  calm;  dark 
moods  as  well  as  light.     Only  when  the  whole  nature  of  man  is  accepted 
can  life  or  art  have  vitality.     Therefore,  any  subject  a  child  selects  is  accept- 
able, for  this  work  the  artist  requires  free  choice. 

A  young  child  needs  very  little  help.  His  art  originates  in  play.  For  him 
the  world  of  fantasy  is  often  greater  than  the  world  of  reality.  He  is  un- 
critical and  easily  pleased.  As  he  grows  older  he  is  more  often  dissatisfied. 
The  painting  projected  on  canvas  may  fail  to  express  the  image  in  his  mind. 
At  this  point  the  teacher  is  needed  to  help  him  gain  the  necessary^technique 
to  bridge  the  gap.  Work  and  self -discipline  begin  here  of  their  own  accord, 
stimulated  by  his  innate  desire  for  perfection. 

The  reproductions  below  illustrate  the  way  in  which'the  self  finds  form  to 
express  its  essential  life.  FLORENCE  CANE 


ASPIRATION 

A  young  girl  praying  reveals  the  aspirant  mood  o} 
adolescence.  She  kneels  on  stones;  this  suggests 
the  acceptance  of  difficulty  by  the  artist,  a  fusion  of 
the  dream  and  reality  which  indicates  a  balance  in 
the  individual.  Painted  by  a  girl  of  15 


LOVE 

Head  of  a  young  man  in  a 
shaft  of  light,  emerging  from 
green  leaves,  suggests  the  birth 
of  the  soul  image.  Painted 
by  a  girl  of  14 


Golden  Lads  and  Girls 


By  HUGHES  MEARNS 


am. 
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ICHER    results    may    be    expected    of    the 
school-child,      richer      than      our      forbears 
dreamed  of;    and  not  through   the  method 
of   "lessons"  or  "subjects"  imposed  as  tasks 
from   without,   but  by  a  cultivation  of  the 
spirit  that  is  within.     ''Lessons"  and  "sub- 
:ts"  there  must  be,  of  course,  for  the  school-child  needs 
learn  to  move  about  in  a  world  of  alien  fact ;    but  we 
re   losing  our   former   faith    in    the   salvation    that   comes 
through  information. 

Something  Greek  is  coming  back  to  education ;  for  the 
beauty  and  the  power  of  the  Hellenes  were  always  a  result 
of  self-cultivation  in  taste,  never  a  slavery  to  information ; 
icy  danced,  sang,  talked  endlessly,  tuned  the  body  and  mind 
its  best  rhythms,  and  through  these  intangibles  they  probed 
e  limits  of  human  understanding ;  but  they  did  not  know 
hat  the  earth  was  a  globe,  nor  were  they  concerned  that 
the  chief  city  of  Madagascar  is  Antananarivo. 

The  key-word,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  is 
vironment  rather  than  lessons.  Lessons  do  draw  out  the 
spirit  of  many,  especially  those  of  the  scholarly  type,  but  a 
skilfully  set  up  environment,  as  the  teachers  in  the  pro- 
ressive  schools  are  now  well  aware,  will  do  general  magic, 
ill  start  a  moving  creative  spirit  in  the  least  hopeful,  will 
ell-nigh  "draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver"! 
The  story  of  the  setting  up  of  one  such  environment  I  told 
in  Creative  Youth ;  wherein  illustration  was  given  in  abun- 
dance of  the  sheer  beauty  and  power  in  the  products  of  the 
literary  art  that  is  made  possible  when  a  whole  school  has 
faith  in  the  inner  spirit  of  childhood  and  has  courage  to 
permit  that  spirit  really  to  grow.  "The  exhibit  is  nothing 
short  of  astounding,"  writes  Louis  Untermeyer  in  Living 
Literature.  "I  doubt  if  any  school  in  either  hemisphere — 
short  of  Franz  Cizek's  amazing  department  of  the  Kunstge- 
u-erbeschule  in  Vienna  — •  could  ___^_^^_____ 

show  nearly  an  average  of  down- 
right accomplishment." 

But  the  literary  achievement  is 
only  one  side  of  the  story ;  for  In 
the  environment  thus  set  up, 
where  free  play  was  given  to  the 
instinctive  artistry  of  childhood, 
where  the  fears  of  precise  author- 
ities were  set  at  rest,  where  the 
pupils  were  invited  and  encour- 
aged by  sympathetic  teachers  to 
summon  the  best  that  was  in 
them,  self-expression  found  its 
satisfaction  in  achievement  in  all 
phases  of  school  work.  Dr. 
Knowlton's  recent  book,  Making 
History  Graphic,  is  crowded  with 
illustration  from  these  same 
young  people ;  Satis  N.  Coleman's 
Creative  Music  shows  them  in  a 
setting  of  violin,  cello,  mirimba, 


all  of  their  own  making;  Caroline  B.  Zachry  in  Illustra- 
tions of  English  Work  in  the  Junior  High  School  displays 
them  in  every  grade  of  creative  composition. 


w: 


Hidden  Treasure 

During  the  past  half  dozen  years  Lin- 
coln School,  the  well  known  experimental 
school  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  has  given  to  more  than  four 
hundred  children  a  year,  freedom,  under- 
standing, and  encouragement  to  self  ex- 
pression, unhampered  by  the  rigid  frame 
of  a  curriculum  based  on  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  facts.  One  result  of  the  ex- 
periment has  been  the  outpouring  of  the 
many-hued  dreams  and  fancies  of  child- 
hood through  the  poems  the  children 
have  written.  Hughes  Mearns,  until  re- 
cently on  the  staff  of  Lincoln  School,  be- 
lieves that  equal  riches  "in  power  and  in 
appreciation"  are  "probably  lying  undis- 
covered in  every  classroom  in  the  land." 


ITH  the  help  of  an  informal  group  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  elementary  school,  the 
junior  high  school,  the  senior  school,  and  the  library,  assist- 
ed by  the  administrative  officers  and  later  by  the  associa- 
tion of  parents,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Lincoln  School 
of  Teachers  College,  New  York  city,  to  experiment  di- 
rectly with  the  literary  powers  and  the  literary  apprecia- 
tions of  school  children. 

We  began  our  experiment  with  certain  definite  knowl- 
edge about  the  ways  of  child-life.  We  knew  that 
children  do  have  natural  artistic  gifts:  nearly  all  children 
draw,  invent  stories  and  jingles  expressive  of  their  rich, 
imagining  lives,  play  the  serious  actor  in  vivid  dramas  of 
their  own  spontaneous  construction;  and  they  perform  all 
these  activities  with  an  energetic  absorption  in  the  perform- 
ance that  makes  our  own  adult  exertions  seem  in  comparison 
dull  and  lazy.  We  knew,  too,  that  they  do  their  best  work 
at  tasks  tha*  are  self-initiated.  We  knew  all  about  their 
untiring  pitting  of  strength  of  mind  and  body  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  their  own  significant  lives.  These  facts 
about  them  we  knew  and  sought  to  use  in  the  schoolroom. 
We  also  knew  how  abruptly  all  the  quick  spirit  of  their 
lives  is  destroyed  by  ignoring  their  own  conception  of  life 
values  and  substituting  our  own.  We  knew  how  easily 
they  are  stilled  by  authority;  how  submissively  they  sur- 
render their  own  free  spirits  at  the  word  of  command  from 
us.  Of  their  obedience  to  our  wishes  we  teachers  had  had 
ample  evidence,  yet  we  began  our  experiment  with  a  dis- 
trust of  our  own  powers  to  lead!  Youth,  we  felt,  had 
something  to  teach  us,  a  dumb,  inarticulate,  worthy  some- 
thing;  this  we  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  discover. 

First,  we  set  ourselves  the  task 
of  finding  those  secret  products  of 
the  expressional  side  of  youth 
which  are  done,  as  we  are  aware, 
with  all  the  intense  striving  of 
the  artist  —  verse,  imaginative 
stories  and  sketches,  "books"  in 
imitation  of  print,  original  puz- 
zles, mysterious  languages,  plans 
of  startingly  new  "inventions" — 
and  while  all  of  these  types  came 
forth  shyly  when  we  had  won  the 
right  to  have  them  shown  to  us, 
we  centered  our  interest  upon  im- 
aginative prose  and  verse. 


AT  the  very  start — it  was  in 
the    eighth     grade  —  we 
found  three  girls  who  had  been 
secretly    writing    "poetry"    ever 
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since  they  could  remember.  They  had  already  com- 
posed vertible  books,  but  had  no  time  dreamed  of  showing 
them  to  a  teacher,  or  to  any  adults.  One  of  these  verses  is 
presented  here  as  a  type  of  dolly  lullaby  which  is  common 
enough  as  an  expression  of  young  girl  interests,  but  not  by 
any  means  commonly  expressed: 

The  Wind  Is  a  Shepherd 

The  wind  is  a  shepherd; 
He  drives  his  clouds 
Across  a  field  of  blue. 
The  moon  puts  her  face  up 
Behind  them  now 
And  sings  a  song  to  you. 

So,  sleep,  my  baby, 

And  the  wind  will  keep  the  clouds, 

And  we'll  look  at  them  tomorrow, 

Me  and  you, 

As    he    hurries    them    through    meadows 

And  they  lay  them  down  to  rest 

In  a  field  of  blue. 

It  is  in  the  eighth  grade  when  this  sort  of  activity  gener- 
ally dies  out.  The  versifying  of  our  three  girls  would  havt 
gone  the  way  of  other  unencouraged  child  artistry,  we  sus- 
pect, had  we  not  deliberately  brought  it  forth  into  the  warm- 
ing influence  of  our  best  praise.  The  mere  assumption  of 
interest  in  these  early  scrawling  attempts  to  express  the  emo- 
tional sides  of  their  lives  was  enough  to  stir  these  three 
youngsters  to  a  continuous  making  of  verse ;  it  led  to  a  grad- 
ual growth  in  expressional  power  until  one  of  them,  the 
author  of  The  Wind  is  a  Shepherd,  was  represented  some 
three  years  later  in  Braithwaite's  Anthology  of  Magazine 
Verse  as  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  authors  of  the  best 
contemporary  poetry  in  America.  Another  of  this  group 
was  rated  by  Untermeyer  five  years  later  as  among  the  dis- 
tinguished poetic  wits ;  and  all  three  have  received  the  tribute 
of  a  publisher's  request  for  a  volume  of  their  work. 

One  of  our  early  discoveries  was  of  a  youth  with  a  re- 
markable facility  in  clear-cut  unconventional  phrasing. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  our  encouragement  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  or  to  a  native  gift  that  would  have  survived  even  the 
coldest  of  schoolroom  teachers,  his  muse  grew  increasingly 
prolific  and  skillful,  until  one  April  day  he  gave  us  a  spring 
song  that,  I  judge  from  its  constant  reprinting,  must  already 
have  given  joy  to  thousands: 

Spring  Venders 

O,  blessed  be  the  venders  in  the  street 
That  flaunt  their  jaunty  splendors  in  the  street: 
Violets  and  daffodils, 
Whirligigs  and  windmills,     . 
Bright  balloons, 
Rusty  tunes, 
Doughnuts  strung  on  spindles! 

Yet  the  doughnut-vender  never  sells  his  crullers; 

Just  the  odor  sen'es  to  make  the  children  sigh; 
While  balloons  and  toys  sell  only  for  their  colors — 

The  flimsy  stuff  they're  made  of  u'ho  would  buy? 


No  one  wants  the  music  or  a  flower 

Who  flings  a  coin  to   hear  machinery  start, 

Or  pays  for  blooms  that  wither  in  an  hour? 
He  only  buys  the  April  in  his  heart. 

We  did  not  teach.  We  asked  only  for  that  rare  sincere 
note  in  feeling  or  in  observation  that  makes  the  voice  of  one 
human  being  different  from  all  others.  To  find  that  unique 
self-expression  was  the  aim  of  our  search,  for  that,  we  be- 
lieved, would  always  be  art.  Slowly — reluctantly  often — 
the  conventional  was  discarded,  the  imitated  thing,  the 
learned  thing ;  we  were  patient ;  results  came,  a  very  few 
at  first,  then  an  outpouring.  Of  the  sixty  pupils  who  stayed 
with  us  during  the  five  years,  forty  are  authentic  poets; 
and  not  one  of  those  who  remained  failed  to  express  himself 
in  some  artistic  medium  from  singing  to  block  printing. 

Often  our  finds  in  verse  were  too  personal  for  general 
circulation ;  and  this  brought  to  us  a  knowledge  of  a  more 
or  less  rare  art-form,  art  for  its  own  sake  literally,  written 
solely  for  the  private  satisfactions  of  the  creator.  One  such 
poem  I  have  before  me,  dear  because  of  reasons  that  may  not 
be  spoken  of  here,  whose  whole  meaning  can  never  be  clear 
now  but  whose  strange  beauty  is  altogether  real : 

I  Hear 

/  stand  alone; 
I  stand  alone,  well  aware 
Of  the  step,  step,  step 
Of  my  mind. 

I  hear — 

You  cannot  make  me  deaf 

To  the  drum  of  the  treble  clef — 

I  hear  my  mind. 

I  prayed  and  I  am  praying, 
But  you  shall  never  know 
My  mind. 

RESULTS  are  always  difficult  to  measure  when  the  sub- 
ject is  art.  Those  of  us  who  saw  the  spirit  take  on 
strength,  who  saw  a  supple  maturity  supplant  weak 
dependence,  we  have  no  doubts  about  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation which  makes  its  aim  the  largest  cultivation  of  native 
gifts.  We  learn  by  doing,  is  the  oldest  of  the  modern  edu- 
cational slogans,  but  it  is  commonly  interpreted  as  doing 
what  someone  else  has  commanded ;  but  learning  by  self- 
activity  self-approved  and,  if  possible,  self-initiated  needs  no 
alien  commands ;  and  its  final  reaches  are  beyond  the  goal 
set  by  the  most  militant  of  teacher-overseers.  These  young 
persons  not  only  created  literature  but  they  read  litera- 
ture with  joy  and  understanding. 

One  might  test  one's  own  appreciation  of  literature,  be  he 
teacher  of  letters  or  mere  lay  reader,  by  an  examination  of 
the  titles  which  these  boys  and  girls  selected  in  their  eleventh 
grade  (junior  year,  high  school)  to  represent  their  notion  of 
an  anthology  of  modern  poetry.  Space  does  not  permit  of  a 
listing  of  more  than  the  first  twenty-five,  those  that  they 
deemed  best  of  all : 

CLASS  I:  William  Rose  Benet,  The  Falconer  of  God,  The 
Horse  Thief;  Adelaide  Crapsey,  Triad;  Robert  Frost,  Mend- 
ing Wall,  Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening;  Ralph 
Hodgson,  Eve ;  Sidney  Lanier,  The  Marshes  of  Glynn ;  Vachel 
Lindsay,  The  Chinese  Nightingale  ;  (Continued  on  page  333) 
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Ethics  and  Education 


By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.  D. 
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*-^~          ^*SS  any  sort  of  education  worth  while  unless  it 

IB  is  centered  in  ethical  education?     With  this 

V  question  I  was  brought  face  to  face  by  the 

».  World  War,  which  was,  so  far  as  I  see,  due 

^<-^^B^^|^  to  the  natural  foolishness  and  selfishness  of 
man  quite  unrestrained,  if  anything  made 
more  effective,  by  our  present  style  of  education,  that  is, 
ty  our  increasing  general  enlightenment,  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  that  body  of  impartially  transmitted  information 
based  on  natural  science  which  the  liberal  tradition  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  counted  on  to  make  men  civilized 
and  therefore  good.  The  educational  creed  of  our  grand- 
fathers was  based  on  the  belief  that  man  hitherto  has  been 
smothered  in  ignorance  and  therefore  has  behaved  no  better 
than  he  should.  Give  him  truth  and  you  make  him  free. 
When  free  of  ignorance  and  oppression  he  will  choose  the 
ight  by  the  natural  trend  of  his  being. 

The  World  War  showed  to  my  thinking  that  education 
so  conceived  is,  like  physical  science,  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  its  results  are  used.  If 
there  is  no  education  of  men's  purposes,  if  there  is  no  ethical 
basis  at  the  foundation  of  education,  then  the  more  we 
know,  the  smarter  villains  and  livelier  crooks  we  may  be. 
Knowledge,  whether  we  call  it  by  the  Latin  name  of 
"science"  or  not,  is  ethically  neutral.  Like  a  hatchet  it  can 
be  used  to  construct  or  to  destroy.  It  has  no  ethical  trends 
of  its  own.  The  more  highly  educated  we  are  the  worse 
if  ethics  is  left  out.  For  the  highly  educated  man  with- 
out ethics  is  only  the  more  dangerous  beast  equipped  with 
that  collection  of  tools  which  modern  science  puts  at  his 
disposal. 

Reading,  writing,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  the 
natural  sciences,  the  foreign  languages,  constitute  a  basket 
of  valuable  and  dangerous  tools.  They  incline  us  neither 
to  do  right  nor  to  do  wrong.  With  strict  neutrality  they 
give  us  the  means  of  doing  good  or  doing  evil,  whichever 
our  natures  and  our  temptations  lead  us  to  prefer. 

All  this  was  of  course  just  as  true  before  the  world  war 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  violation  of  Belgium,  the 
secret  treaties,  the  use  of  poison-gas  and  submarines,  or  the 
rganized  and  perfected  lie-factories  of  propagandic  attack 
d  propagandic   defense.     But  never,   I   take   it,   had  edu- 
cation been  used   so  effectively  to   spread   lies  and   hatred 
among  men,   women,    and   children   as   in   the  years    1914- 
918,   through   that  terrible   instrument  since   then   become 
familiar  under  the  caption  of  "propaganda."    The  use  of 
is  instrument  upon  me  and  its  effects  upon  me  during  the 
war  are  among  the  most  gruesome  of  my  adventures  on  the 
borderlands  of  ethics — where  ethics  is  touched  and  may  be 
'lighted  by  "education." 

So  I  came  home  from  France  after  the  war  branded  with 
e  conviction  that  non-ethical  education  was  just  as  apt  to 
a  curse  as  a  blessing  and  that  so  far  as  science    (and 
•penally  biology)    was  taken  as  the  guide  to  educational 


method  and  education  we  were  doing  nothing  in  our  schools 
to  prevent  or  to  postpone  another  hideous  world  disaster, 
like  the  Great  War. 

But  is  our  present  educational  system  in  school  and  college 
non-ethical?  Is  ethics,  the  attempt  to  mold  the  purposes  of 
youth  for  virtue,  left  out  of  our  public  school  system  and 
our  colleges?  I  have  often  discussed  this  question  animatedly 
with  my  wife  who  knows  vastly  more  about  it  than  I  do, 
and  who  in  the  end  usually  convinces  me  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong.  I  point  to  the  utter  moral  neutrality  of  the 
curriculum.  But  she  reminds  me  of  the  sturdy  moral  sense 
of  the  teachers,  made  effective  not  chiefly  through  the 
teaching  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography  and  the  other  studies,  but  through  their  perpetual 
influence  on  pupils  and  through  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  good  manners,  and  good  humor.  It  certainly  is  true 
that  ethics  as  an  influence  is  not  left  out  of  our  educational 
system,  because  character  inevitably  talks,  and  because  the 
relations  of  teacher  to  pupil  and  of  pupil  to  pupil  must 
hammer  out  some  code  of  habits  and  understandings. 

But  is  this  enough  ?  Should  all  direct  teaching  of  ethics 
be  left  out  of  the  curriculum?  Should  the  ethical  bearings 
of  history,  of  literature,  of  hygiene  be  suppressed?  Pure 
science  and  "art  for  art's  sake"  would  say  "Yes."  The 
main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  utter  as  vigorous  a  "No" 
as  I  can,  and  to  narrate  what  I  have  seen  and  done  in 
consequence  of  this  attitude. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1919  President  Lowell  offered  me  the 
chair  of  Social  Ethics  at  Harvard.  I  accepted  it  with 
enthusiasm,  for  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  do  my  bit  in 
that  effort  to  "put  ethics  on  the  map"  an  effort  which  then 
seemed  and  still  seems  to  me  close  to  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world.  I  was  ready  enough  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  which  the  distressing  ethical 
neutrality  of  scientific  effort  had  often  enough  made  me 
aware  that  I  was  trying  to  help  a  man  back  into  a  position 
where  with  his  renewed  health  he  woul,d  do  even  more  harm 
than  before.  Sometimes  I  thus  aided  men  to  commit  their 
crimes.  Of  course  there  are  opportunities  in  medical 
practice  for  encouraging  people  to  act  up  to  their  convic- 
tions. But  that  is  never  one's  chief  business  as  a  doctor. 
Health  is  one's  main  objective,  and  that,  like  ordinary  non- 
ethical  education,  is  morally  neutral,  as  effective  a  tool  for 
evil  as  for  good. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  task  of  preparing  myself  to  teach 
social  ethics — the  ethics  of  human  relations — I  had  to  answer 
the  objection  forcibly  put  to  me  by  an  English  acquaintance 
when  during  the  summer  of  1920  I  settled  in  the  ancient 
English  hamlet  of  Kingham  to  work  up  my  new  Harvard 
courses.  Said  he,  "Your  plans  assume  that  ethics  can  be 
taught;  but  that  has  yet  to  be  shown."  The  remark  re- 
minded me  of  a  distinction  in  one  of  Bernard  Bosanquet's 
essays,  "between  teaching  ethics  and  teaching  about  ethics." 
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ETHICS  AND  EDUCATION 


It  is  easy,  as  Bosanquet  showed,  to  talk  around  and  about 
the  subject,  its  genesis,  its  history,  its  theory,  its  subject- 
matter,  and  yet  never  to  make  anyone  any  more  ethical, 
never  to  develop  any  better  character,  any  better  habits  of 
thought  and  action  in  one's  pupil.  That  is  hard  and  rarely 
attempted. 

This  distinction  between  teaching  ethics  and  teaching 
about  ethics  is  of  great  importance,  I  think.  It  is  like  the 
difference  between  teaching  people  about  music  and  devel- 
oping musical  capacity  in  them.  One  can  write  or  lecture 
entertainingly  about  music  without  any  great  effort  or 
capacity.  But  to  make  another  person  musical  is  another 
task,  difficult  in  any  case,  impossible  unless  there  is  native 
capacity  in  the  pupil.  For  when  in  a  naturally  musical 
person  a  love,  an  understanding,  and  a  proficiency  actually 
do  appear,  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  teaching  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  One  can  teach  the  technique  of  per- 
formance, the  ability  to  chatter  plausibly  about  music,  and 
the  habit  of  attending  and  applauding  concerts.  But  all 
this  is  not  the  delighted  perception  of  musical  beauty  or  the 
ability  to  express  oneself  in  music.  These  seem  to  come  not 
from  without  but  from  within.  These  seem  to  be  indi- 
vidual, different  in  each  genuine  lover  of  music,  spon- 
taneous, incommunicable.  Can  one  really  teach  music 
at  all? 

Yes.  Everyone  knows  that  in  music,  as  in  any  other  art, 
teaching  has  its  place.  One  cannot  listen  or  play  or  com- 
pose for  anyone  else,  but  one  can  direct  his  attention  to 
something  previously  unheard,  one  can  share  with  him  one's 
own  enthusiasm,  which  is  often  contagious,  one  can  help  to 
keep  him  working  in  the  mine  from  which  he  is  to  cut  out 
his  own  nuggets  of  beauty.  It  is  true  that  the  central  core 
of  his  musical  appreciation,  the  central  act  of  his  musical 
expression  is  a  holy  of  holies  into  which  no  other  can  enter. 
Each  must  enjoy  and  act,  off  his  own  bat.  But  others  are 
nevertheless  of  use  to  every  student  of  art.  In  fact  he  can't 
avoid  their  influence.  He  never  studies  alone.  His  teaching 
may  come  chiefly  from  the  old  masters,  the  great  composers, 
the  inspired  writers.  But  still  the  personality  of  another  has 
always  helped  to  develop  him,  and  that  is  teaching.  The 
living  teacher  is  of  use  in  calling  attention  not  only  to  the 
existence  but  to  the  special  beauties  of  great  works  of  art. 
By  emphasis,  by  analysis,  by  interpretation,  one  may  lead 
the  student  to  the  springs  of  beauty  and  though  one  cannot 
make  him  drink,  without  us  he  might  never  have  found  the 
water  at  all. 

I  have  written  these  long  paragraphs  about  the  teaching 
of  music  and  about  the  unteachable  part  of  it  because  we 
can  see  here  the  same  difficulties  that  challenge  any  plan  of 
teaching  ethics;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  we  can  see  and 
everybody  knows  that  in  music,  teaching  is  invaluable.  No 
one  who  seriously  wants  to  be  musical  goes  without  it. 

So  I  conclude  that  if  ethics  cannot  be  taught,  no  art  can 
be  taught,  no  literature  can  be  taught,  no  history  can  be 
taught  except  by  rote,  no  science  worthy  the  name  can  be 
taught.  For  sooner  or  later  we  reach  in  each  of  these 
subjects  (as  in  ethics)  a  citadel  inviolable,  where  the  spon- 
taneous and  unique  personality  of  the  individual  must  see, 
appreciate,  choose,  express  itself  and  no  other.  Yet  in  ethics 
as  in  all  other  subjects  essential  to.  human  life,  the  indi- 
vidual's own  thought,  act,  perception  can  be  aroused, 
nourished,  strengthened,  given  pause,  startled  into  fruition, 
prepared  for  by  labor — all  through  the  influence  of  teachers 
living  and  dead. 


But  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  teaching  of  ethics,  as 
I  meet  them,  are  not  the  pedagogical  qualms  of  the 
teacher  but  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  our  time,  dominated 
as  it  is  by  physical  science  and  by  our  industrial  system. 
The  best  known  teachers  of  ethics  still  shrink  (as  they  did 
when  I  was  in  college  forty  years  ago)  from  trying  to  make 
their  pupils  better  men,  not  because  the  attempt  is  fruitless 
but  because  of  modesty  and  because  the  attempt  is  intel- 
lectually unfashionable.  The  pedagogic  fashion  of  our  time 
is  against  the  attempt  to  influence  anybody  in  any  direction. 
Teachers  are  in  good  form  when  they  modestly  present  the 
facts  as  science  is  supposed  to,  without  bias.  To  try  by  our 
teaching  to  influence  any  student  to  act  in  any  particular 
way  would  be  an  invasion  of  his  rights.  Who  are  we,  his 
teachers,  to  set  ourselves  up  as  models,  or  to  force  any  one 
set  of  moral  ideas  upon  him?  The  student  must  be  free  to 
make  his  own  choices  and  to  go  his  own  way.  We,  his 
teachers,  may  set  before  him  the  different  ethical  systems, 
including  our  own.  But  that  is  all  that  we  can 
properly  do. 

SO  I  was  taught  in  my  day.  So  most  high-minded  and 
conscientious  ethical  teachers  are  talking  today,  so  far  as 
I  know.  They  are  too  modest  and  unassuming  to  teach  ethics. 
They  confine  themselves  to  teaching  about  ethics.  Nor  have 
their  students  any  idea  of  being  changed  in  character.  I  have 
never  got  over  the  shock  of  discovering  that  the  men  with 
whom  I  took  Philosophy  4  under  Professor  George  Herbert 
Palmer  as  a  Harvard  undergraduate  had  no  idea  of  bet- 
tering themselves,  of  changing  their  habits  or  building 
up  their  own  plan  of  life.  They  took  ethics  "as  a  part 
of  general  culture" — to  find  out  what  it  was  about, 
not  with  any  practical  aim  concerned  with  their  own 
characters. 

This  I  abhorred  and  still  abhor.  When  I  accepted  the 
chair  of  Social  Ethics  I  pledged  myself  to  the  adventure 
of  trying  to  make  men  better  themselves,  the  most  un- 
fashionable attempt,  I  suppose,  in  all  the  modern  educa- 
tional world.  I  hoped  and  still  hope  to  do  in  ethics  what 
any  competent  music  teacher  does  in  music,  namely,  to 
stimulate  men  to  grasp  for  themselves  something  which  in- 
cludes the  best  that  I  know.  No  music  teacher  is  neutral 
in  what  he  presents  to  his  pupils  or  in  what  he  urges  them 
to  work  for.  If  he  thinks  Jazz  is  the  height  of  musical 
achievement  he  teaches  Jazz.  If  he  admires  French,  Russian, 
Hungarian,  German  music,  he  will  suggest  the  study  of 
the  best  music  in  these  nationalities.  He  does  not  say,  "Who 
am  I  to  bias  this  young  soul — my  pupil?  My  best  insight 
may  not  be  what  he  needs.  I  may  be  all  wrong."  No.  He 
sturdily  proceeds  to  urge  upon  his  pupil's  attention  the 
best  that  he  knows,  and  to  hope  that  his  pupil's  attention 
may  be  caught.  He  helps  to  make  him  a  good  musician,  by 
which  he  does  not  mean  one  devoted  to  any  single  kind  of 
music  but  to  all  good  music.  If  the  pupil  wishes  to  com- 
pose, his  teacher  will  still  urge  upon  him  the  best  models 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  as  springboards  from  which 
the  pupil's  original  genius  may  take  its  leap.  "The  best," 
that  is,  what  he,  the  teacher,  considers  the  best.  He  cannot 
be  neutral  without  treachery  to  his  own  ideals,  without 
time-serving.  He  must  take  his  chance  of  misleading 
his  pupils,  convinced  that  no  honest  enthusiasm  for 
a  particular  cause  can  do  as  much  harm  as  an  at- 
tempt to  appear  neutral  when  he  knows  that  he  isn't 
and  can't  be.  (Continued  on  page  343) 


Children's  Compensation  for 
Industrial  Accidents 


CHILDREN     do. 
not  change.    Yes- 
terday, today  and 
forever,  boys  and 
girls  are  by  nature 
inquisitive.    They 
cannot    dull    and    deaden    their 
inborn  curiosity  without   perma- 
nently injuring  themselves.    And 
under    present    working    condi- 
tions,   wage-earning    adolescents 
gratify  that  powerful  native  im- 
pulse at  risk  literally  of  life  and 
limb. 

For  industry  changes  if  chil- 
dren don't.  Despite  all  safe- 
guards, it's  processes  grow  con- 
stantly more  dangerous:  speeded 
machines  and  newly  introduced 
poisons  are  multiplied  in- 
cessantly. 

In  the  'nineties  I  served  as 


By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

A  great  hope  dawned  when  the  earliest 
workmen's  compensation  bills  began  to  be 
passed,  in  1911,  and  were  gradually  up- 
held as  constitutional ' , that  the  sheer  cost  of 
killing  and  maiming  wage-earners  would 
put  such  vigor  into  the  safety  movement, 
that  children  especially  would  be  safe- 
guarded. How  has  this  hope  been  ful- 
filled? Slowly  there  have  accumulated  in 
a  few  states  intelligible,  though  meager, 
records  of  the  wage-earning  boys  and 
girls  killed  or  injured  at  work.  Recent 
reports,  headed  by  that  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  are  reviewed  here  by 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League.  So  far  as  the  protection  of  minors 
goes,  Mrs.  Kelley  shows  that  we  have 
been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 


chief  state  factory  inspector  of  Illinois.  After  thirty  years, 
gruesome  memories  still  return  as  nightmares,  in  which  I 
revisit  a  certain  Illinois  plant.  Workmen's  compensation 
anywhere  in  this  country  was  then  nearly  two  decades  in 
the  future,  and  Illinois  prescribed  no  safety  devices.  A  boy 
or  girl  fourteen  years  old  could,  if  provided  with  a  "working 
paper,"  legally  be  set  to  work  at  the  deadliest  machine  in 
the  state. 

In  that  vast  plant,  in  those  days,  foremen  were  little 
concerned  for  fingers,  hands  and  arms  cut  off,  torn  away, 
or  subsequently  amputated  by  company  surgeons,  from 
recently  arrived,  non-English  speaking  boys  and  girls  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  working  force  at  the  stamping 
machines. 

Since  1900  that  corporation  has  grown  and  spread.  It 
was  already,  as  I  knew  it  then,  old,  established  and  powerful. 
Today  its  factories  are  in  nearly  every  state.  It  is  still  a 
notoriously  reckless  employer. 

Last  year  in  one  of  its  factories,  six  children  were  hurt 
seriously  enough  in  a  single  week  to  receive  workmen's 
compensation.  Fortunately  for  the  victims,  this  factory  was 
in  one  of  the  three  states  which  prescribe  double  or  triple 
compensation  for  minors  injured  while  illegally  employed. 
One  boy  was  so  badly  damaged  that  his  award  was  $6,000, 
of  which  $3,000  had  to  be  paid  immediately  by  his  em- 
ployer. The  rest  came  to  him  through  the  usual  channel 
of  the  commercial  insurance  company.  This  large,  direct 
cash  payment  brought  the  episode  to  the  attention  of  the 
corporation's  chief  counsel,  a  highly  intelligent  man.  He 


protested  and  argued,  but  finally 
became  convinced  that  the  com- 
pensation official  was  merely  get- 
ting the  unfortunate  lad  exactly 
what  the  state  law  prescribed. 
He  foresaw  equally  rigorous  en- 
forcement in  future  similar  cases. 
Perhaps  he  saw,  also,  that  his 
client  was  in  no  position  to  seek 
the  publicity  of  an  appeal,  having 
seriously  injured  six  minors  in 
one  week,  all  below  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

This  enlightened  counsel  pre- 
sented  the   gravity   of   the   situ- 
ation   so    vividly    to    the    heads 
of    his    corporation,     that    they 
dismissed    the    whole    personnel 
division     in     the     factory     con- 
cerned.       It      was      completely 
reorganized    to    prevent    the    il- 
legal   employment    of    boys    and 
girls,  especially  at   dangerous  machines. 

There  is  unfortunately,  however,  nothing  in  the  history — 
more  than  a  generation  long — or  in  the  recent  practice  of 
this  huge  employer  of  minors,  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
this  costly  lesson  will  influence  its  policy  elsewhere.  Not 
at  least  until  we  ban  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  in 
hazardous  occupations  and  until  death  and  disability  come 
higher  not  only  to  youth  but  to  the  employers  of  youth, 
everywhere  throughout  these  United  States. 

An  unparalleled  opportunity  has  been  irretrievably  lost 
because  the  hope  that  dawned  when  workmen's  compen- 
sation was  first  upheld  by  the  courts,  did  not  become  an 
alert,  nationwide  demand  for  all  facts  from  the  very  be- 
ginning about  the  children  coming  under  the  compensation 
laws.  Even  worse  is  our  not  knowing  about  boys  and  girls 
injured  yet  not  compensated. 

Of  that  willing  ignorance  some  of  the  consequences  are: 
Six  states  are  still  without  workmen's  compensation  for 
men,  women  or  children.  They  are  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Missouri 
and  North  Carolina  are  among  the  great  industrial  states, 
in  which  rapidly  increasing  masses  of  minors  are  dangerously 
employed.  And  all  six  are  sharing  the  industrial  expansion 
of  the  South. 

Fifteen  states  are  still  outside  the  birth  registration  area, 

and  the  records  of  their  children's  births  are,  therefore,  so 

imperfect  that  compensation  claims  are  extra  hard  to  prove. 

Even    in    the   most   enlightened    states    all    compensation 

rates  are  percentages  of  the  wages  that  the  victims  are  re- 
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ceiving  when  hurt.  Children's  wages  being  low,  their 
compensation  payments  are  correspondingly  niggardly.  The 
cost  to  industry  of  minors'  compensation  is  in  no  state  heavy 
enough  to  prevent  fatal  employment  and  wholesale 
mutilation. 

Except  in  three  states,  the  cost  of  children's  compensation 
is  so  distributed  and  concealed  as  to  have  no  stimulating 
influence  towards  safety  for  youth.  In  those  three  states — 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey  and  New  York — the  statute 
prescribes  (but  only  for  minors  illegally  employed)  that 
a  specified  portion  of  double  or  triple  compensation  be  paid 
in  cash  by  the  employer  directly  to  the  young  victim  (and 
cannot  be  paid  by  any  insurance  company).  Otherwise  the 
cost  is  merged  in  the  total  burden  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  no  conspicuous  costs  due  to  killing  or  maiming 
or  blinding  minors  appear  upon  any  record. 

In  some  states  employers  are  free  to  reject  the  compen- 
sation law,  though  they  cannot  then  avail  themselves  of  the 
old  common  law  defenses.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
in  the  year  1921-1922,  150  injured  minors  whose  employers 
had  not  accepted  the  la\v  did  not  receive  a  penny.  They 
had  no  redress  but  a  suit  for  damages  in  the  courts,  long, 
costly  and  of  doubtful  result. 

Among  the  many  causes  contributing  to  the  failure  of 
compensation  laws  to  justify  the  by-gone  hope  that  they 
would  automatically  safeguard  minors,  none  is  so  deadly 
as  Pennsylvania's  exclusion  from  all  compensation  of  chil- 
dren illegally  employed. 

IT  is  characteristic  of  our  cruel  indifference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  industrially  injured  boys  and  girls,  that  in  three 
great  states  separate  children's  compensation  records  have 
only  now  since  New  Year's  1926,  been  made  public,  one  of 
them  an  unofficial  document  by  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Though  workmen's  compensation  had  spread  from  state 
to  state  since  1911,  and  though  Wisconsin,  pioneer  as  always, 
had  prescribed  since  1917  triple  compensation  for  minors 
illegally  employed  when  killed  or  injured,  the  earliest 
separate  official  study  of  compensated  children  carried  its 
inquiry  back  only  to  1919  and  appeared  in  January  1923. 
That  was  Children's  Work  Accidents,  by  the  New  York 
Division  of  Women  and  Children  in  Industry,*  which  for 
the  first  time  showed  the  number  of  deaths  and  disabilities 
among  wage-earning  boys  and  girls  in  different  occupations, 
and  at  varying  ages,  in  the  greatest  industrial  state  in  this 
Union. 

That  slender  official  pamphlet  (only  42  pages  but 
destined  to  benefit  uncounted  multitudes  of  young  wage- 
earners  throughout  the  future)  became  the  basis  of  New 
York's  double  compensation  law  in  1923.  The  division  has 
recently  made  a  similar  statistical  study  of  all  accidents  to 
minors  who  received  compensation  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1925,  and  also  a  detailed  case  study  of  twenty-eight 
double  compensation  awards  in  New  York  city  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1924.  These  are  as  yet  unpublished. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
sent  out  a  mimeographed  report  on  Accidents  to  Minors  in 
Massachusetts  Industries  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924. 

Illinois  includes  Industrial  Accidents  to  Minors  in  its  Labor 
Bulletin,  and  is  preparing  one  with  a  good  deal  of  detail. 

When,  however,  a  few  pages  on  wiping  out   or  perma- 
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nently  disabling  young  lives,  are  crowded  among  more  or 
less  perfunctory  chapters  on  matters  relating  to  industry, 
the  general  public  remains  as  ignorant  as  before.  A  model 
bulletin,  a  harbinger,  let  us  hope,  of  the  better  future  that  is 
dawning,  is  the  combined  January  and  February  publication 
of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  child  labor  in  1925,  with  children's  compen- 
sation adequately  treated. 

Twice  over,  in  1924  and  in  February  1926,  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  brought  to 
light  the  permanent  statutory  premium  that  Pennsylvania 
still  places  upon  illegal  employment  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
earlier  report  dealt  with  casualties  to  ten  young  children  in 
one  year  (two  of  them  killed)  in  whose  cases  no  compensa- 
tion could  even  be  asked  (except  by  the  slow,  roundabout 
and  terribly  costly  route  of  damage  cases  in  court),  because 
the  employment  had  been  illegal. 

That  first  Pennsylvania  study,  recent  as  it  is,  was  made 
independently  of  all  official  aid,  but  in  preparing  the  second 
more  elaborate  one  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
gave  access  to  its  records,  and  other  active  cooperation. 
Entitled  Accidents  to  Working  Children  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1923  this- pamphlet  (67  pages)  must  surely  raise  in  the 
mind  of  every7  thinking  reader  the  questions  "How  many 
states  exclude  from  compensation  minors  illegally  employed  ? 
And  how  many  boys  and  girls  do  they  kill  and  maim 
every  year?" 

Here  are  samples  of  the  results  in  1923,  in  Pennsylvania, 
of  this  gruesome  policy  which  is  still  unchanged: 

10  of  the  injured  were  children  under  14  years  of  age; 
4  less  than  16  years  old  were  killed  at  work  and  two  wfre 

permanently  disabled  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year; 
51   minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  were  killed  at  work  and  81 

permanently  disabled; 

24  boys  16  and  17  years  of  age  were  killed  in  coal  mines; 
152  hoys  and  girls   16  and   17  years  old  suffered   amputations. 

This  cynical  policy  is  the  more  appalling  because  Penn- 
sylvania stands  second  only  to  New  York  in  population,  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products.  No 
modern  states  in  the  whole  world  could  better  afford  than 
these  two  industrial  commonwealths  to  keep  wage-earning 
minors  free  from  danger.  Pennsylvania  itself  affords  by 
way  of  contrast  the  unique  safety  record  of  at  least  one 
establishment  which  shows  how  wantonly  in  the  last  analysis 
all  this  suffering  is  inflicted.  In  an  industry  universally 
recognized  as  hazardous,  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  at 
Moxham,  Penn.,  with  1,800  employes,  achieved  115  days 
(ending  December  23,  1925)  full-time  work  without  one 
lost-time  accident. 

Here  is  a  standard  set  not  only  for  the  whole  state  but 
for  the  whole  country,  a  challenge  to  every  employer.  This 
year's  New  York  legislature  created  and  financed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  labor  laws  of  the  state,  and 
especially  into  the  growing  cost  of  accident  compensation. 
When  that  New  York  Committee  meets,  its  first  official 
act  should  be  to  travel  to  Moxham,  Pennsylvania,  and  learn 
how  the  Lorain  Steel  Company  has  solved  this  problem  by 
abolishing  accidents. 

Of  all  these  studies,  that  which  gives  most  encouragement 
is  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau's  current  Publication  152, 
dealing  with  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  shows  7,478  industrial  accidents  to 
minors  under  21  years  old  in  these  states  in  one  year,  with 
38  deaths  and  920  partial  disabilities  for  life. 


Case  No.  7   (New  Jersey) 

A  BRIGHT,  ambitious  boy,  small  for  his 
*»•  age,  worked  during  vacations.  When 
he  was  16  he  obtained  work  operating  the 
press  in  a  paper-box  factory,  an  automatic 
power  machine,  fed  at  the  top,  the  two 
cutting  plates  closing  at  regular  intervals. 
The  boy  described  his  accident  thus: 

"I  was  too  short  to  feed  the  machine  so 

I  had  to  stand  on  a  box.    I  think  I  slipped 

when   I   reached   to   put  the   pasteboard   in 

and  lost  my  balance.    My  right  hand  was 

between    the    plates.     The    guard    had    not 

been  installed,  so  the  knife  and  plate  came 

together.     The    boss    put   another    man    on 

the  machine,  and  he  lost  his  right  hand  the 

lext    week.     Then    the    boss    installed    the 

uards." 

The  boy's  hand  was  amputated  at  the 
wrist.  After  six  months  the  stump  was 
sufficiently  healed  to  permit  the  fitting  of 
an  artificial  hand.  The  boy  completed 
high  school,  and  his  $1,200  compensation 
paid  his  expenses  at  a  business  college.  In 
June,  1924,  he  graduated  as  a  trained  ac- 
countant and  bookkeeper,  but  nine  months 
later  he  had  been  unable  to  get  work.  He 
lays  that  he  is  not  even  given  an  interview 
if  the  employer  notices  his  artificial  hand. 

He  is  now  22  years  old,  bitter  and  un- 
happy, very  sensitive  about  his  deformity 
nd  afraid  hewill  never  be  self-supporting. 

~]ase  No.    19    (Massachusetts) 


Other  People's  Sons 

Clearer  than  the  most  careful 
statistics,  more  vivid  than  pages 
of  accurate  records,  are  these 
brief  accounts,  in  terms  of  the 
experiences  of  actual  children,  of 
what  happens  to  the  young  vic- 
tims of  a  machine  age  after 
broken  bones  knit  and  amputated 
stumps  heal.  Somewhat  com- 
pressed, these  pictures  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  given  in  Indus- 
trial Accidents  to  Employed  Mi- 
nors in  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Publication 
No.  152,  pp.  63  to  85. 


V 
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A  17-YEAR-OLD 
violin  lessons 
looked  forward  to 
violinist.  To  earn 
lessons,  he  applied 
surgical  instrument 
placed  temporarily 
:ut  out  holders  for 


BOY  had   been  taking 

for    eight    years     and 

a   career   as   a   concert 

money    for    his    music 

for  clerical  work  in   a 

factory  where   he  was 

at  a  punch  press,  which 

hypodermic  needles.  On 


the  fourth  day  one  of  the  frames  caught, 
and  the  boy,  unaccustomed  to  the  machine, 
put  his  left  hand  under  the  die  to  dislodge 
the  frame ;  at  the  same  time  he  un- 
consciously pressed  the  lever,  and  the  die 
cut  off  his  second  and  third  fingers  at  the 
first  joints. 

After  completing  his  high  school  course, 
the  boy  obtained  a  clerical  position  and 
went  to  a  business  school  at  night,  paying 
his  tuition  with  the  $460  he  had  received 
as  accident  compensation.  In  the  last  two 
years  his  finger  stumps  have  hardened 
enough  for  him  to  become  a  typist  earning 
$25  a  week.  He  is  attending  night  classes 
and  plans  to  take  a  college  degree,  but  he 
can  never  play  his  violin  again  and  he 
feels  that  nothing  can  compensate  him 
for  this. 


Case  No.   14   (Wisconsin) 

A  1 6-YEAR-OLD  BOY  working  as  con- 
struction helper  for  an  electric  light 
and  power  company  was  sent  to  the  top  of 
a  pole.  The  pole  was  decayed  and  gave 
way.  The  boy's  skull  and  jaw  were 
fractured,  and  both  arms  were  broken.  He 
left  the  hospital  after  six  weeks,  badly 
scarred,  with  the  use  of  both  hands 
reduced  20  per  cent,  and  unable  to  remem- 
ber anything  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  attempt  any  kind  of  work.  Since 
then  he  has  worked  intermittently  as  a 
barber,  but  is  unemployed  much  of  the 
time  because  of  his  poor  health.  He  is 
21  years  old  and  much  discouraged  about 
his  future. 

Case  No.  9   (New  Jersey) 

A  1 5-YEAR-OLD  BOY,  eager  to  go  to 
summer  camp  with  his  Boy  Scout 
troop,  obtained  work  in  a  machine  shop 
at  ten  dollars  a  week.  In  helping  a  ma- 
chinist attach  a  new  belt  to  an  emery  wheel 
he  lost  his  balance  and  brought  his  left 
arm  in  contact  with  another  belt  and  shaft. 
The  arm  was  broken  in  four  places,  the 
muscles  torn,  and  the  flesh  lacerated. 

He  finished  high  school  with  honor,  but 
his  arm  stump  was  so  painful  that  he  was 
barred  from  practically  all  normal  ac- 
tivities. 

The  boy  has  a  talent  for  drawing.  He 
tried  to  support  himself  at  college  without 
success.  He  sold  books  last  summer  on 
commission  and  with  this  money  he  is  now 
attending  an  academy  of  fine  arts.  Even 
here  he  is  handicapped  and  cannot  progress 
as  the  other  students  do.  His  money  is 
almost  gone.  He  says,  "Nobody  wants  a 
one-armed  man." 


Compare  this  pamphlet  of  119  pages  with  the  bureau's 
equally  modest  initial  studies  a  dozen  years  ago,  of  infant 
mortality  in  selected  cities.  We  were  then  the  laggard 
nation  excelled  by  nine  others  in  reducing  infant  death  rates, 
because  we  left  that  national  responsibility  to  the  states 
alone.  We  are  so  no  longer,  largely  because  the  bureau  has 
succeeded  "by  iteration  and  reiteration"  in  acquainting  us 
with  the  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  birth  registration  area, 
and  the  changes  in  rates  from  year  to  year. 

This  first  analytical  statement  by  the  bureau,  of  facts 
accumulated  by  compensation  authorities  in  three  advanced 
industrial  states,  should  herald  similar  researches  every- 

here  as  beneficent  for  children  ten  years  old  and  upward, 

those  first  revelations  of  our  national  indifference  were 
or  babies  and  their  mothers. 

For  years  also,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  given  publicity 
:o  states  as  one  after  another  they  entered  the  birth  regis- 
tration area,  the  list  lengthening  from  eight  in  1919  to 
thirty-three  at  present.  A  third  such  annual  list  may  be 

pected  showing  which  states  provide  for  minors  illegally 
employed  triple  compensation,  double  compensation,  single 
compensation,  no  compensation;  and  which  states,  (like 
Pennsylvania,)  deliberately  deprive  such  young  victims  of 
11  compensation  for  themselves  if  maimed,  and  all  penalty 
due  from  industry  to  their  survivors  when  children  die. 

If  behind  the  outcries  against  the  federal  child  labor 
amendment  in  1924  and  1925  there  had  been  any  serious 


intent  to  give  to  wage-earning  children  in  all  the  states  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  would  these  inquiries,  these 
revelations,  have  been  left  wholly  to  the  Children's  Bureau, 
to  a  few  states,  and  to  the  Consumers'  League  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania?  Where  have  been  the  honest  advocates  of 
the  policy  of  leaving  to  the  states  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
care  for  the  safety  of  young  wage-earners?  What  have 
they  been  doing?  In  1925  forty-three  legislatures  were  in 
session,  and  thirteen  this  year.  What  have  they  to  show? 
In  1927  forty-two  legislatures  will  be  in  session.  What 
will  they  do  ?  At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  will  industry 
be  safe  for  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  country  within 
150  years? 

EVERY  report  thus  far  made  that  deals  with  com- 
pensation actually  paid  out,  reinforces  the  observation 
that  minors  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old  are  more  often 
and  more  seriously  hurt  than  younger  children  protected  by 
specific  child  labor  statutes,  or  than  older  workers  whose 
muscles  are  better  under  control,  and  whose  judgment  is 
more  mature. 

Henceforth  with  these  clues  before  us  as  to  youth's  ex- 
perience with  death  and  disability  in  American  industry,  we 
must  demand  increasingly  from  every  state  every  year,  a 
full,  clear,  enlightening  official  accounting  for  lost  and 
damaged  children  chargeable  to  industry.  They  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  Republic. 
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E  peace  which  has  come  to  England  out  of 
the  stress  of  the  general  strike,  the  victory 
that  has  been  won,  is  a  peace  and  victory  not 
of  any  one  part  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  best  part  of  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  believers  in  democratic  institutions  the  world 
over  that  the  whole  of  the  British  people  look  not  backwards 
but  forwards,  that  they  resume  their  work  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  putting  behind  them  all  malice  and  vindictive- 
ness.  Triple  play :  Lincoln  to  Wilson  to  Baldwin. 


ON  the  yellow  sands  of  Atlantic  City  there  has  been 
encamped  the  greatest  army  of  health  workers  ever 
assembled  at  one  time  and  place.  Yet  more  important  than 
the  statistics  of  thousands  of  nurses  and  hundreds  of  doctors, 
health  officers,  administrators,  educators  and  other  partici- 
pators, brought  together  from  all  corners  of  the  country  for 
this  first  American  Health  Congress,  is  the  fact  that  its 
roster  cut  clean  across  the  categories  of  professional  group- 
ings. In  response  to  the  call  of  the  National  Health 
Council,  official  and  professional  associations  joined  hands 
with  the  organizations  which  have  grown  up  out  of  private 
initiative.  Their  common  interest  is  the  prevention,  checking 
and  cure  of  disease,  and  beyond  and  above  that,  the  pro- 
motion of  health  of  mind  and  body;  their  means  are  as 
various  as  the  skills  of  the  professions  and  the  communal 
resources  of  the  country. 


WHAT  may  well  be  hailed  as  the  most  significant  step 
taken  in  years  in  New  York,  with  respect  not  only 
to  traffic  relief,  but  toward  recapturing  the  water  front  of 
Manhattan  as  a  civic  asset,  is  the  bill  just  passed  by  the 
New  York  legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor,  authoriz- 
ing a  West  Side  elevated  highway  along  the  Hudson  River 
from  Canal  Street  to  Riverside  Drive.  Such  a  viaduct  has 
been  one  of  the  notable  recommendations  of  the  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs.  It  was  proposed  by  its 
chief  engineer,  the  late  Nelson  P.  Lewis  in  1917  and  was 
underscored  in  its  preliminary  outline  of  the  problem  in  1921. 
The  type  of  structure  is  not  specified  by  the  Act  except  that 
it  must  provide  a  minimum  of  fourteen  feet  under-clearance ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  engineers  and  public  officials  will 
see  to  it  that  it  does  more  than  provide  an  automobile  artery 
of  first  importance.  Why  not  broaden  the  elevated  roadbed 
with  terraced  lawns  and  paths  so  that  lower  New  York  shall 
have  what  upper  New  York  possesses — a  green  riverside? 


THE  young  Progressive  Education  Association  has  come 
to  be,  in  its  brief  life,  the  common  meeting  ground  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  that  growing  section  of  the  public 
which  is  eager  or  hopeful  or  just  healthily  curious  about  "the 
new  education."  The  recent  meeting  of  the  association 
in  Boston  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  great  ballroom  of  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Leaders  and  observers  of  English, 
Belgian,  Swiss,  Russian  and  French  educational  experiments 
came  to  discuss  common  aims  and  problems.  Teachers  from 
new  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Dayton,  Chicago,  San  Diego, 
New  York,  Washington  and  other  American  cities  brought 
reports  of  work  accomplished  and  tentative  plans  for  next 
steps.  To  make  vivid  the  theories  of  the  hew  movement 
there  were  exhibits  from  forty-four  American  schools,  show- 
ing how  boys  and  girls  express  themselves  through  verse  and 
prose,  through  painting  and  modelling  and  craft  and  design 
when  they  have  materials  at  hand  and  freedom  to  use  them. 
The  convention  number  of  the  association's  quarterly,  Pro- 
gressive Education,  is  filled  with  the  creative  spirit  that 
informs  the  new  movement.  Its  reproductions  of  children's 
work,  many  of  them  in  color,  make  it  not  only  an  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful  book,  but  a  stirring  fulfillment  of  the 
dreams  of  the  new  teachers  as  to  the  possibilities  of  self- 
expression  through  art. 


QUARTER  century  of  professional  training  in  its 
_  field  work  is  celebrated  this  year  by  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  More  than  six  thousand  students 
have  passed  through  this  school  alone  since  its  first  summer 
classes  in  1898,  its  first  full  time  professional  courses  in 
1904.  From  an  enrollment  of  30  in  that  first  class,  the 
school  has  grown  to  an  enrollment  of  463.  But  it  is  the 
broad  reach  of  the  curricula,  not  the  number  of  students, 
that  most  clearly  shows  the  present  significance  of  the  schools 
of  social  work.  Twenty-five  years  ago  an  Introductory 
Course,  Charity  Organization,  Child  Helping,  Prison  and 
Reformatory  Work  and  Immigration  were  considered 
sufficient.  Today,  the  emphasis  has  shifted,  the  work 
broadened. 

For  one  thing  the  schools  of  social  work  have  clasped  hands 
with  the  newer  pioneers  in  psychology  and  public  health. 
They  make  use  of  "the  psychiatric  approach."  For  example, 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work 
points  out  that  "the  value  of  such  an  approach  has  been 
demonstrated  not  merely  by  the  study  of  war  neuroses  but 
also  by  the  recent  studies  of  the  factor  of  mental  dis- 
order ...  in  cases  of  delinquency  and  social  maladjustment.'. 
The  Portland  School  of  Social  Work  (University  of 
Oregon)  plans  a  course  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  (Uni- 
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versity  of  Chicago)  offers  three  courses  in  Social  Psychiatry 
and   Behavior  Disorders  of  Children.     At  Johns   Hopkins 
t  year  there  is  to  be  a  course  in  Psychology  Applied  to 
'amily   and   Child   Welfare   and   one   on    Psychobiological 
Problems  Associated  with  Individual  Personal  Adjustment. 
The  director  of  the  Training  Course  for  Social  and  Civic 
Work  (University  of  Minnesota)  reports,  "In  some  respects 
the  outstanding  achievement   of   our   school   this   year   has 
been   the   completion    of   an   arrangement   with    the   Mayo 
Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  for  the  graduate  training 
medical  social  workers."     At  Chicago,  a  new  department 
medical   social   work  will    be   opened   next   year   in   co- 
ration  with  the  new  University  Hospital.     Many  of  the 
schools    offer    training    for    public    health    nurses,    notably 
Smith  and  Western  Reserve. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  order  to  tie  the  program 
to   immediate   community    needs,    "the    training    for   social 
service   work   is   being  very   largely  built   around    the   de- 
mands ...  of  rural  social  work.     During  the  past  year  this 
f  extended  to  one  entire  county  in  terms  of  visiting  teacher 
k,   probation   and    school    attendance   work   and    public 
th,  the  latter  through  a  newly  organized  health  unit." 

SOCIAL  service  in  the  South  has  received  a  new  im- 
petus through  the  successful  campaign  to  raise 
$100,000  for  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  Richmond,  Va.  This  has 
made  possible  an  adequate  school  plant,  centrally  located, 
and  an  increased  faculty.  The  School  of  Public  Welfare 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  also  enlarged  its 
quarters,  and  is  developing  a  broader  community  recreation 
program,  as  well  as  increasing  its  demonstration  facilities  in 
public  welfare,  community  planning  and  child  care. 

Colleges  and  universities  offering  social  service  train- 
ing tend  increasingly  to  put  the  work  on  a  postgrad- 
uate basis,  comparable  to  professional  schools  of  law  or 
medicine.  Four  of  the  best  known  of  these  affiliated  schools 
are  wholly  graduate:  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve ;  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  De- 
partment, Bryn  Mawr;  and  the  schools  of  Smith  College 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  All  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  school  to  date  have  held  degrees. 

The  obvious  need  for  exact  scholarship  and  research  tech- 
nique in  the  social  sciences  has  resulted  in  growing  emphasis 
upon  research  by  the  schools  of  social  work.  The  investi- 
gations of  industrial  conditions  by  students  of  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  (Bryn  Mawr)  and  the 
surveys  made  through  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration  [Chicago]  this  year  are  notable  examples 
of  the  contributions  these  schools  are  offering  to  our  under- 
standing of  social  economic  questions. 


achievement  that  has  been  most  commented  upon  was  the 
change  of  membership  basis  for  city,  town  and  rural  asso- 
ciations. The  constitution  was  amended  so  that  henceforth 
these  associations  may,  like  the  student  associations  use  the 
present  basis  ( i )  affiliation  with  a  Protestant  church  or,  as 
an  alternative,  (2)  a  personal  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the 
"purpose  of  the  Association."  This  purpose  is  expressed  as 
"loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  growth  in  Christian  character, 
leading  young  women  into  the  Christian  Church  and  be- 
coming a  social  force  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God."  Even  with  this  requirement,  some  may  feel  that 
they  cannot  enter  the  voting  and  office  holding  membership 
of  the  association,  but  it  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
inclusiveness  as  a  community  activity.  The  second  achieve- 
ment was  the  use  of  a  plan  of  group  discussions  and  forums 
to  secure  a  sense  of  intimate  participation  in  a  gathering  of 
unwieldy  size.  As  a  departure  in  conference  method  it  was 
a  success.  The  third,  and  perhaps  the  highest  high  spot  of 
the  convention  was  the  harmony  and  good  fellowship  with 
which  white  and  Negro  delegates  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  worked  together,  particularly  in  the  industrial 
section  where  the  problem  of  racial  intolerance  in  industry 
was  thoroughly  discussed. 


T 


HE    national     convention     of    the     Young     Women's 
Christian  Association,  held   in   Milwaukee   last  month, 
broke    new    ground    in    three    important    directions.      The 


ELLEN  KEY,  who  is  dead  in  her  native  Sweden  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was  through  most  of  her  long 
and  rich  life  a  center  of  both  admiration  and  controversy 
because  of  her  brilliance  as  writer  and  lecturer,  her  courage 
as  a  feminist,  and  her  defense  not  only  of  the  home  but  also, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  "free  motherhood."  But 
it  was  her  less  spectacular  leadership  as  an  educator  that 
will  probably  give  her  most  lasting  fame.  Her  Century 
of  Childhood,  published  in  1901,  two  years  after  Dewey's 
School  and  Society  was  one  of  the  great  factors  in  turning 
our  attention  to  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  childhood.  As 
a  teacher  at  the  People's  Institute,  Stockholm,  she  had  her 
part  in  shaping  and  guiding  a  genuine  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation. Seventeen  years  ago,  a  Swedish  laundress  told  Miss 
Key,  according  to  The  World,  "Rich  people  think  that  we 
poor  people  envy  them  their  wealth.  It  is  not  so.  What 
we  do  envy  is  their  culture,  and  their  opportunity  for  cul- 
ture. We,  too,  would  like  to  have  the  leisure  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  beautiful  pictures  and  statues,  to  read  books, 
to  travel."  On  the  basis  of  this  suggestion,  Miss  Key  started 
"social  evenings"  in  Stockholm,  where  women  of  culture 
and  women  who  have  had  fewer  advantages,  meet  and  talk 
together.  And  now  that  Ellen  Key  is  gone,  her  beautiful 
home  at  Alvastra,  beside  Lake  Vettern,  is  left  to  a  self-  per- 
petuating committee  of  five  who  are  to  ask  four  working 
women  at  a  time  to  spend  a  month  in  the  country  "as  the 
guests  of  Ellen  Key."  They  are  to  live  at  Alvastra,  to 
enjoy  the  books  and  pictures  and  beautiful  furnishings  that 
Ellen  Key  collected  there,  to  be  ministered  to  by  her  faithful 
servants  and  their  successors,  to  possess  and  enjoy  for  a  time, 
these  "better  things  of  life."  "They  will  be  my  guests,  only 
the  hostess  will  be  absent."  And  so  in  her  death,  as  in  her 
life,  Ellen  Key  has  made  possible  spiritual  enrichment, 
broader  understanding  and  re-creation,  which,  after  all,  are 
the  great  gifts  of  education. 
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time  has  come,  the  Walrus  said, 
To  talk  of  many  things — 

This  justly  famous  remark  shows  that  the 
general  average  of  intelligence  in  at  least 
one  walrus  was  rather  high:  higher  than  in 
many  humans,  most  of  whom  can  talk  of  no 
more  than  one,  or  a  very  few  things,  and  not  always  pro- 
foundly of  those.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for  teachers 
and  educators  and  those  who  talk  about  teaching  and  edu- 
cating to  read  books  that  carry  their  minds  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  school  house  and  the  academic  campus.  For 
this  reason,  this  list  of  books  includes  some  that  may  look 
queer  in  an  educational  list;  but  anyone  who  will  take  the 
time  to  examine  them  will  be  convinced  that  all  the  books 
named  on  this  page  are  educational,,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  Creative  Spirit  heads  the  list,  as  is  eminently  proper. 
This  book  carries  the  sub-title  An  Inquiry  into  American 
Life  and  it  discusses  the  significance  of  men's  natural  in- 
clinations to  pioneer,  to  invent,  to  take  apart  their  sur- 
roundings, and  even  their  own  inner  lives,  and  re-shape 
them  into  something  significantly  new. 

•But  the  creative  spirit  is  everywhere  hampered — so  it  is 
said — by  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  compelled  to 
live.  What  are  those  conditions?  To  most  of  us  they 
are,  vaguely,  the  "economic 
situation"  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country.  Just  how  does 
the  economic  situation  ham- 
per or  control,  the  creative 
spirit  in  education?  Well, 
just  how  does  it  control  that 
spirit,  if  it  does,  in  our 
common  life?  The  Rise  of 
Modern  Industry  tells  the 
story  for  the  city  of  today ; 
and  Our  Rural  Heritage 
tells  the  story  for  the 
country;  and  since  city  and 
country  are  no  longer  fixed 
areas,  each  book  tells  part  of 
the  story  for  the  other,  and 
both  are  fundamental  to  in- 
telligent work  by  teachers, 
today:  that  is,  for  all  who 
want  their  teaching  to  mean 
something  beyond  the  school 
room. 

For  such  teachers,  Miss 
Hartman's  book  brings  a 
wealth  of  materials  dealing 
with  the  organization  of 
schools  that  are  not  merely 
in  the  school-house,  but  that 
have  relations  to  all  the 
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THE    CHILD    AND    HIS    SCHOOL,    by   Gertrude   Hartman.      241 
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needs  of  childhood ;  and  Miss  de  Lima's  book  dramatizes 
such  schools  by  showing  the  inner  workings  of  a  number  of 
them  in  contrast  with  the  inner  workings  of  "the  system." 

Some  children  can't  "make  the  grade"  of  the  modem 
school  and  of  modern  city  life,  generally.  Does  that  prove 
that  the  child  is  defective?  It  may  be  that  The  Problem 
Child  will  yet  compel  us  to  re-shape  all  our  conceptions  of 
"schooling."  Mr.  Nudd's  chapter  on  The  Visiting  Teacher, 
in  Miss  Sayles'  volume,  indicates  that  the  apex  of  civilization 
was  not  achieved  when  the  school,  itself,  was  invented.  And 
Dr.  Wile  feels  sure  that  no  factor  in  our  civilization  will 
be  able  to  maintain  itself  permanently  in  the  face  of  the 
protest  and  the  Challenge  of  Childhood;  while  Burt  seems 
to  be  ablf  to  demonstrate  that  the  average  intelligence  of 
our  young  delinquents  is  above  the  level  of  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  community.  Surely  we  do  not  need  to 
send  our  brightest  children  into  delinquency  in  order  to 
provide  them  with  careers  of  interest! 

To  all  who  have  grown  weary  of  the  stupidities  of  our 
current  educational  psychology,  with  its  insistence  that  the 
way  to  get  an  education  is  to  learn  lessons,  the  configuration 
(Gestalt)  psychology  will  come  like  a  breath  of  south  wind 
in  spring,  bringing  the  promise  of  growth  and  life.  Koffka's 
Growth  of  the  Mind  cuts  too  much  across  our  present  psy- 
chology for  us  to  be  quite  easy  with  it  in  the  same  room ;  but 

one  of  these  days  we  shall 
open  it,  read  it,  and  tell  our 
friends  about  it:  and  that 
will  be  One  of  Those  Days! 
For  a  "way  out,"  Miss 
Hodgen  offers  us  a  survey 
of  Workers'  Education;  and 
Mr.  Yeaxlee  interprets  adult 
education  in  terms  of  its 
supposed  spiritual  values. 
Professor  Sisson  hopes  for 
freedom:  he  thinks  a  society 
that  could  have  produced 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  do 
still  greater  things.  Finally, 
Professor  Coe  feels  sure  that 
the  profound  connection  be- 
tween freedom  and  law  must 
not  be  left  out  of  account. 
But  both  law  and  freedom 
must  be  of  the  spirit  of  man, 
not  of  the  flesh  alone. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that 
anyone  wanting  to  explore 
the  historical  backgrounds  of 
these  social  -  educational 
movements  and  trends  will 
find  them  in  my  Discovery 
of  Intelligence. 
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Letters  &  Life 

In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 

Edited  by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


^^  ^^  AVF  you  ever  watched  that  university  spec- 

•  X"     '^k     tacle — "the  academic  procession"?     You  re- 

•/  •   call  the  faculty  parading  two  by  two  before 

$•  B   the   students    and   guests,    bell-wethered    by 

^ -'T^    the    Deans    in    gilt-tasselled    mortar-boards, 

and     looking     unexpectedly     imposing     and 

pleasantly  gorgeous  in  gowns  and  multi-colored  hoods  while 

they   grumble  and  gossip  sub  voce  about   "this   flummery" 

and  how  hot  and  bored  they  are. 

In  his  new  novel,  Chimes,  Robert  Herrick  stages  a 
faculty  parade  (with  the  gossip  and  grumbling)  for  thirty 
years  through  the  University  of  Eureka  which  on  internal 
evidence,  as  literary  pedants  say,  bears  a  remarkable  like- 
ness to  the  University  of  Chicago  where  for  many  years 
Mr.  Herrick  himself  paraded.  At  least  Eureka  is  built  on 
yellow  prairie  mud  by  a  lake  in  an  uproariously  crescent 
Mid-West  city,  and  since  the  publication  of  Chimes  serially 
in  The  Forum  the  illuminati  have  been  chuckling  malicious- 
ly at  some  of  the  parallelism  of  characters  and  events.  But 
the  book  is  much  bigger  than  one  university.  It  is  a  keen 
and  bitterly  honest,  yet  sympathetic  picture  of  our  univer- 
sity microcosm  almost  anywhere.  For  this  faculty  is  not 
gowned,  but  in  its  shirt-sleeves,  grubbing  at  education  and 
making  a  living  and  making  a  life.  It  is  not  an  expose  but 
a  study — a  tractate  on  education  as  the  university  teacher 
has  seen  it  evolve  since,  say  1896.  It  is  also  a  brilliant  and 
often  moving  novel  of  character. 

The  panorama  begins  among  the  half-built  campus  un- 
der President  Alonzo  Harris,  evangel  of  mass  education,  in 
elastic  gaiters,  and  ends  with  the  faculty  busy  after  the 
War  on  "reconstruction"  to  get  a  "functionalized  curri- 
culum" in  which  to  pigeon-hole  the  invading  hordes  of  youth 
seeking  a  cafeteria  education.  It  pictures  the  fight  to  get 
women  recognized  in  university  life,  and  the  next  fight 
against  "the  feminizing  of  the  University."  It  takes  the 
faculty  through  the  World  War,  with  a  few  goats,  the 
pacifists,  but  most  all  shouting  for  "service"  in  the  war  to 
end  war,  and  acquiescent  in  the  paradoxical  prostitution  of 
university  to  military  purposes.  They  wanted  their  turf 
to  look  like  Oxford's  after  six  hundred  years  of  rolling, 
but  they  saw  it  torn  up  by  the  feet  of  the  Training  Corps. 
Did  that  happen  at  Oxford?  There  is  the  other  "Thirty 
Years  War"  between  Culture  and  Science,  with  the  invad- 
ing vocational  schools  raiding  both  sides.  The  author  seems 
especially  bitter  against  Business  and  Journalism,  and  here 
is  doubtless  expressing  some  of  his  personal  struggle  to  live 
as  an  artist  in  Eureka.  His  hero  (if  he  has  one)  is  young 
Clavercin,  graduate  of  an  Eastern  university,,  who  wants 
to  teach  literature  as  culture,  and  found  a  school  of  native 
drama.  Mr.  Herrick  reveals  some  of  his  own  sentiments 
with  Clavercin  as  spokesman. 


Here  is  no  pot-shotting  propaganda  such  as  Upton  Sin- 
clair gave  us  in  The  Goose  Step.  Here  is  the  University, 
drama  from  the  inside  by  an  actor,  cool,  detached,  ironical. 
He  tells  us  the  endless  petty  gossip,  petty  politics  petty 
rebellion  in  words  without  deeds.  He  pictures  the  psychic 
relief  found  thus  by  an  ingrowing  community  whose  vocation 
is  largely  words.  There  is  the  "Wind  Bag"  club  like  the 
student's  "bull  session."  There  is  the  constant  honing  for 
Europe  as  a  cloistral  refuge  of  beauty  and  a  spiritual  home. 
There  is  a  droll  picture  of  the  Big  Drive  for  Fifty  Mil- 
lions with  all  its  apparatus  of  publicity  and  the  special 
maneuvering  with  the  possible  donors  (and  Foundations) 
from  whom  must  come  the  funds  for  "a  bigger  and  better 
Eureka."  There  are  three  steely  cool  etchings  of  faculty 
meetings,  giving  the  clinical  symptoms  of  this  queer  phenom- 
enon of  frustrate  intellection.  But  Mr.  Herrick  hasn't 
enough  Dickens  in  him  to  do  a  faculty  meeting  properly. 
He  studies  it  when  they  have  some  actual,  though  futile, 
business  in  hand.  The  faculty  is  most  superb  when  it  spends 
an  evening  on  nothing — say  a  student's  petition  on  credits. 
Here  is  the  apotheosis  of  all  committees! 

The  tale  is  not  brought  quite  up  to  date  for  the  students 
are  generally  omitted — and  the  modern  student  refuses  to 
be  omitted  from  the  university  scene.  But  the  picture  is 
true  for  the  time.  What  voice  had  the  student  in  that 
generation?  It  was  the  trustees'  university  or  the  faculty's 
or  the  educational  cults'.  The  student  was  too  often  a 
necessary  evil,  not  the  raifon  d'etre. 

What  Mr.  Herrick  believes  about  education  it  is  hard  to 
say.  I  venture  these  quotations  from'  a  faculty  radical  as 
shadowing  his  ideas: 

Nobody  knows  what  is  a  perfect,  a  complete,  an  ideal  edu- 
cation for  another  human  being.  No  body  of  men  can  set  up 
a  standard  of  what  educates  and  what  doesn't.  The  human 
mind  has  long  since  broken  from  theories  of  life  which  per- 
mitted any  such  formulation  of  the  claims  of  knowledge.  It 
makes  little  difference  what  we  decide  here,  how  many  slices 
of  this  or  that  subject  Eureka  will  decide  require  for  a  degree. 
We  shall  be  doing  it  all  over  a  few  years  hence  on  an  entirely 
new  and  equally  erroneous  basis.  ...  I  would  abandon  the 
meaningless  custom  of  giving'  degrees  which  are  nothing  but 
certificates  of  residence,  of  value  only  to  those  who  seek  jobs. 

And  at  another  meeting,  the  Grecian  says: 

That  will  not  make  education  for  education  is  within!  .  .  . 
Let  us  leave  the  eternal  problem  to  the  generation  now  enter- 
ing the  University.  Let  them  choose  from  the  feast  we  offer 
whatever  they  happen  to  want! 

The  novel  part  of  Chimes  is  perhaps  subdued  to  the  study 
of  education.  Yet  it  exemplifies  all  the  urbanity,  finished 
character  drawing,  deft  workmanship,  and  integrity  of  tone 
and  design  we  expect  from  Mr.  Herrick.  It  has  veracity 
and  edge,  but  refuses  to  truckle  with  melodrama  or  jazz. 
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He  writes  in  the  realistic  American  tradition,  model  of 
1926.  He  hasn't  the  huge  canvas  of  hundreds  of  people  or 
the  reportorial  color  and  brush-work  of  Sinclair  Lewis ;  and 
he  never  condescends  to  the  rough-and-tumble  and  adolescent 
name-calling  of  Upton  Sinclair.  For  he  is  older  and  wiser 
than  either,  and  so  gives  us  this  narrow  segment  of  the 
comedie  humaine,  with  penetration,  with  ironic  understand- 
ing, with  salt  and  tears,  but  always  with  a  clear-eyed  charity 
for  the  best  that  is  in  the  worst  of  us,  and  for  life. 

The  plot  save  as  the  University  is  the  plot  does  not  con- 
cern the  author.  As  of  education  so  of  people  he  says,  let 
them  live.  And  at  the  end  they  are  just  living;  he  briskly 
refuses  to  round  off  the  drama.  He  restates  somewhat  mon- 
otonously the  theory  that  there  is  some  sort  of  answer  to 
something  in  the  going  away  "together"  of  a  man  and  a 
woman.  They  may  wander  over  Europe,  or  spend  weeks 
on  a  ranch  (writing  and  correcting  proofs!)  or  creep  to 
a  cabin  beside  the  lake  sand  dunes.  He  suggests  curiously 
the  Floyd  Dell  philosophy  of  the  "retreat  by  two's."  This 
vagabondage  of  couples  released  by  night  or  anonymity  from 
social  pressures — especially  fierce  in  a  faculty — is  too  much 
like  a  periodical  jag  to  answer  any  problem  among  civilized 
moderns.  Solitude  a  deux  soon  becomes  as  boring  as  life 
in  a  sanitorium,  and  certainly  one  morning  there  sits  the 
world  inquisitively  on  the  door  step. 

Chimes  never  quite  deliquesces  into  a  thesis ;  it  is  too 
full  of  live  people,  even  though  they  are  obviously  types. 
You  will  delight  in  the  brilliant  segments  of  character  and 
emotion  revealed  through  the  bickerings  and  cliques  and 
liaisons  of  "The  Faculty."  You  will  be  moved  when  old 
President  Harris,  faced  with  death  any  moment,  begins  to 
square  accounts  on  almost  forgotten  promises  and  deals  with 
his  Faculty — giving  one  man  a  sabbatical  year,  and  another 
a  new  laboratory.  You  will  thrill  with  the  story  of  Edith 
Crandell,  first  dean  of  women,  and  her  spiritual  influence 
on  faculty  colleagues  and  searching  students.  It  is  she  and 
Clavercin  who  learn  the  pitiful  tale  of  the  vivid  life-hungry 
co-ed  who  has  been  seduced  by  a  faculty  voluptuary,  and 
flees  madly  to  death  from  a  criminal  operation.  Clavercin, 
white-hot,  gets  a  play  out  of  this — and  it  fails  amidst  the 
icy  silence  of  his  friends.  Nothing  is  done  to  the  seducer 
"for  the  sake  of  the  University's  name"  and  Edith  Crandell 
knows  defeat  and  flees  also — to  Europe  and  dies.  But  her 
memorial  is  the  peal  of  chimes  that  sound  softly  above  the 
book — a  symbol  I  feel  that  Mr.  Herrick,  in  spite  of  his 
bitter  irony,  has  faith  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  every  Univer- 
sity, a  spirit  of  wistfulness,  of  youthful  yearning  for  the 
good  and  the  true,  of  service  by  men  who  toil,  of  big  and 
noble  dreams  back  even  of  the  traffic  with  money  and  busi- 
ness. The  book  while  enraged  at  hum-bug  and  materialism 
is  never  enraged  at  the  humans  who  are  the  instruments  of 
hum-bug  and  materialism.  There  is  a  sweep  of  wisdom  and 
sympathy  that  ennobles  this  record  of  the  vices  and  frailties 
and  follies  hidden  by  the  solemn  veiling  gowns  of  the 
faculty  parade.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

CHIMES,    by   Robert   Herrick.     The  Macmillan   Company.     301    pp.     Price 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survye. 

Road  Maps  For  This  Age 

EDUCATORS   (and  social  workers)    need  three  kinds 
of   books:   books   about   the  job,   books   for    fun,   and 
faith  and  background  books,  to  help  fit  the  job  into  their 
times.    Here  are  background  books  of  spring  that  help  with 


our  proper  study — mankind.  They  tell  us  something  about 
how  the  folks  we  deal  with  come  to  be  what  they  are  for 
they  cover  the  three  generations  about  which  we  most  need 
wisdom — the  generation  which  ran  things  in  the  'nineties; 
that,  born  around  1880,  which  is  with  us  today;  and 
the  famous  younger  generation,  born  about  1900.  They 
are  text-books  on  current  life. 

Volume  I  of  Mark  Sullivan's  new  kind  of  history,  Our 
Times,  is  on  The  Turn  of  The  Century  (1900-1904).  He 
describes  the  United  States  in  which  we  of  the  'eighties 
landed  when  we  got  a  vote  and  a  job  and  began  to  have 
the  sons  and  daughters  who  are  just  now  getting  their  votes 
and  their  jobs  in  a  new  world.  That  it  is  a  new  world  this 
book  proves  by  picturing  the  world  of  the  fathers;  and  in 
the  vast  difference  one  perceives  the  source  of  much  inter- 
age  generation  friction  and  some  of  the  present  sense  of 
chaos.  If  you  were  too  young  to  know  the  late  'nineties, 
you  had  better  read  this  book  and  learn  how  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  now  arose  out  of  that  dislocating  overturn 
from  a  provincial  America  on  a  free-land  basis  to  an  im- 
perial America  on  a  machine  basis. 

Not  that  Mr.  Sullivan  deals  in  problems.  His  is  the 
history  of  the  songs  and  dresses  and  plays  and  vehicles  of 
the  time  for  he  agrees  with  the  gentleman  who  said:  "Let 
me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  who  will  may  write 
the  laws."  This  is  a  book  about  the  folkways  and  the 
folk  heroes — Dewey  with  his  foolish  bid  for  the  presidency; 
Bryan  whose  dulcet  strains  in  a  single  speech  announced  a 
new  alignment  in  economic  life;  Roosevelt  who  fought  the 
Goliath  "trusts"  with  only  a  big  stick.  The  election  of 
1896,  the  Spanish  War,  the  McKinley  regime,  and  the 
Roosevelt  succession — these  are  the  framework.  But  far 
more  important  are  the  songs  our  father  sang.  My  memory 
begins  with  "Down  Went  McGinty"  and  I  still  feel  a  spinal 
prickle  as  I  recall  the  National  Guard  of  Missouri  yelling 
"Remember  the  Maine,  To  Hell  with  Spain"  as  they 
marched  off  to  the  tune  of  "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in 
the  Old  Town  Tonight."  There  was — for  the  typhoid 
temperatures  ran  high  at  Chicamauga.  But  compare  that 
with  "Over  There"  in  1917 — and  note  the  difference. 

Also  note  the  difference  in  the  best  sellers:  then,  David 
Harum  and  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower;  now,  An 
American  Tragedy  and  Mister  Mencken's  Mercury.  Sul- 
livan's book  is  rich  in  such  contrasts — the  Gibson  Girl  in 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  fashions  in  1900 — balloon  sleeves  and 
street  sweeper  skirts.  This  spring  a  woman's  apparel  weighs 
thirty  ounces,  and  is  based  on  the  freedom  of  the  knees. 
Several  pages  record  what  Edward  Bok  did  to  America  in 
the  Home  Journal — not  before  regarded  as  the  matter  of 
history.  There  are  cartoons  about  Dobbin  hauling  the 
ancestral  Ford  out  of  the  mud,  and  shouts  of  "Darius 
Green"  for  the  crazy  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
You  see  we  really  fell  into  another  world  about  then,  like 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  I  for  one  have  never  felt  at 
home  since.  I  even  doubt  it  is  Wonderland.  So  how  can 
I  counsel  youths  whose  daily  pastimes  take  them  across  a 
couple  of  counties  at  fifty  miles  per  hour,  and  who  can  in 
a  by-lane  with  the  curtains  drawn  escape  social  surveillance 
as  if  in  the  moon? 

Mr.  Sullivan's  book  is  a  joy,  full  of  chuckles  of  recog- 
nition at  dead  selves  for  the  eldster,  and  a  road  map  for 
parents  and  teachers,  and  for  youth,  too.  It  is  packed  with 
the  color  and  life  of  a  people,  and  so  of  course  throws  light 
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on  today.  But  I  fear  he  can 
never  recreate  for  Master  and 
Miss  America  the  thrill  of  the 
age  when  Hobson  sank  the  Mer- 
rimac  and  Anna  Held's  eyes 
were  a  town  topic.  He  knows, 
I  know,  but  youth  today  is 
dreaming  about  Raquel  Meller's 
eyes,  not  Anna's. 

The  Mauve  Decade  by  Thomas 
Beer  is  of  course  the  Yellow 
'Nineties — a  bit  of  psycho-analy- 
sis on  the  spirit  called  fin  de 
siecle.  It  isn't  a  picture  of  the 
people's  life,  but  a  collection  of 
slants  at  the  literary  notions  and 
philosophic  incongruities  of  an 
age  of  innocense,  "when  pink  was 
trying  to  look  like  purple."  It 
doesn't  look  like  Mr.  Sullivan's 
picture  at  all,  but  then  Mr. 
Sullivan  took  things  as  they 
were;  while  Mr.  Beer  focuses  on  a  different  stratum,  and 
treats  things  with  the  somewhat  acrid  and  contemptuous 
sophistication  of  the  year  1926  A.  D.  It  reveals  not  how 
we  descend  from  these  times  but  how  we  can  make  fun  of 
them.  It  was  a  silly  decade,  but  so  is  this  decade,  and  all 
decades.  Mr.  Beer  notes  in  a  prose  that  is  so  precious  it 
sometimes  gets  obscure  the  humors  of  nascent  f?  uinism,  the 
Populism  of  Mr.  Bryan  whom  he  transfixes  with  the  neat 
phrase  "an  incarnate  drum,"  the  timorousness  and  hypocrisy 
of  our  letters,  and  the  general  prudery  of  taste  and  the 
dependency  on  Europe  for  standards.  What  Frank  Norris 
and  Stephen  Crane  and  Ambrose  Bierce  suffered  comes  nat- 
urally into  the  record,  with  some  sly  scratches  at  R.  L.  S. 
The  value  here  is  that  he  shows  some  of  the  things  the  next 
generation  revolted  from  so  heartily  that  it  has  mislead  Mr. 
Beer  into  thinking  there  was  nothing  there.  But  you  will 
enjoy  his  penetrant,  if  mannered,  comment  on  the  high  gods 
and  folly  of  the  day,  and  find  in  his  own  distastes  and  con- 
descensions signs  that  help  explain  our  later  revolt  in  both 
manners  and  morals. 

The  generation  that  was  born  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury speaks  in  Richard  Kane  Looks  at  Life  by  Irwin  Edman 
— a  set  of  philosophical  interpretations  of  the  career  of  a 
young  son  in  a  suburban  and  commercial  family  of  some 
means.  This  family  matured  under  the  influences  displayed 
by  Sullivan  and  Beer,  so  never  quite  understand  what  young 
Richard  thinks  or  wants.  This  story  of  what  he  wanted 
and  how  he  found  it  out  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
serious  side  of  the  younger  generation.  Richard  goes  through 
college,  then  to  Europe,  settles  to  work,  considers  morals 
and  the  newspapers,  marries  (and  that  is  a  problem  after 
1900!),  thinks  over  education  in  his  alumnus  state,  takes 
a  look  at  politics,  and  at  last  finds  God.  The  chapters  on 
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lectual  dignity  that  few  of  our 
disputations  on  the  young  reveal. 
It  is  a  good  book  even  if  the 
language  lacks  in  nuances,  events 
dove-tail  a  bit  too  nicely,  and 
the  pilgrim's  progress  proves  a 
bit  reminiscent  of  one  of  the 
ascensions  of  Horatio  Alger, 
Junior.  Richard  looks  at  life, 
but  life  looks  back — and  that  is 
omitted.  He  remains  a  theorem, 
Q.  E.  D.  His  greatest  discovery  is 
a  real  God ;  not  the  Image  of  the 
Mystics,  but  the  fact  that  men 
yearn  for  beauty  and  intelligence 
in  life.  "God  is  found  in  long- 
ing for  Him.  It  is  the  longing 
that  is  God." 

We  always  expect  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald to  come  up  from  Long 
Island  with  a  revelation.  This 
historian  of  the  "jazz  era" 


seems  to  have  a  foot  in  each  camp — the  young  and  the 
old — and  threatens  to  tell  us  what  things  mean  and 
where  we  are  going.  He  knows  the  Moist  Decade,  its 
nerves  and  speed  and  country-club  philosophy.  The  Great 
Gatsby  clearly  said  something  about  one  part  of  our  time, 
and  said  it  with  glamorous  art.  All  The  Sad  Young  Men 
does  not  live  up  to  that,  or  to  its  own  title.  It  might  have 
been  Richard  Kane  in  action,  it  remained  unnecessary  proof 
that  Fitzgerald  has  the  fairy  gift  of  narration.  So.  how- 
ever, had  Dick  Davis  and  Bob  Chambers.  The  Rich  Boy 
is  a  good  straight  tale  of  one  who  gets  his  kick  out  of 
liquor  and  his  spiritual  support  from  miscellaneous  women, 
and  lets  all  life  drift  by  while  he  "plays  around."  The  other 
tales  have  touches  of  the  teary  athwartness  of  things,  but 
though  too  much  of  the  sentiment  is  of  the  alcoholic  variety. 
And  the  click  of  the  "well-made  story"  that  emptied  O. 
Henry  and  Leonard  Merrick  of  a  good  deal  of  possible  wis- 
dom, too  often  leaves  the  fable  hanging  in  thin  air.  The 
stories  are  amusing,  and  their  irony  often  gives  to  think, 
but  they  do  not  cut  deep  into  the  author's  own  rare  knowl- 
edge, which  is  what  a  sober  man  learns  at  a  drunken  party. 
Eleanor  Wembridge  in  Other  People's  Daughters  reverses 
Fitzgerald :  as  Survey  readers  know — for  many  of  her 
sketches  were  first  published  in  Survey  Graphic,  she  takes  a 
solid  case  out  of  real  life,  and  points  up  its  high  lights  to 
give  us  a  story  with  a  hint  of  universal  in  it.  Her  heroines 
walk  on  different  levels  from  Fitzgerald's — though  his  boys 
doubtless  know  her  girls.  .  .  .  She  is  studying  the  under- 
side of  the  same  pattern  and  in  the  other  sex.  For  the 
country-club  philosophy  filters  down  to  the  clerk  and  suit- 
maker;  flappers  are  not  matters  of  economic  status.  The 
heart  of  the  shop  girl's  tragedy  is  imitation  of  the  debutante, 
and  the  lure  of  silk  stockings  is  a  sex,  not  a  caste,  matter. 
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each  theme  are  rather  artificial  debates,  but  they  do  canvass.    And  you'll   like   her   girls  better   than    Fitzgerald's   brittle 

with   sincerity   and    tolerance   the   tangled   ideas   and   ideals 

of  youth   that   is  still  seeking.     What   Richard,    and    Mr. 

Edman,  conclude  we  haven't  room  for  here.     But  if  you 

have  youth  to  teach  or  interpret  or  correct  (or  even  a  few 

things  left  uncertain  in  your  own   philosophy)    you'll  find 

Richard  Kane's  biography  of  the  soul,  mighty  stimulating. 

It  covers  the  field   and   poses   the  problems  with   an   intel- 
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them.     This  is  only  one  in- 
cident of  many  indicating  the 
effect  of  the  classes  upon  com 
munity  life  and  thought. 

When  loading  machines 
were  introduced  into  one  of  the  local  mines  and  the 
wage  standards  of  the  miners  were  threatened  the  new 
subdistrict  president  Glasgow,  who,  as  Bill  Daeck's 
successor  has  helped  push  the  educational  work,  found  be- 
hind him  a  group  of  miners  who  had  studied  the 
problems  of  their  industry  and  were  ready  to  support  him 
intelligently  in  his  fight  to  maintain  the  wage  standards  and 
to  share  in  the  increased  production  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  new  machinery.  The  occasions  on  which  class  mem- 
bers have  prepared  resolutions  and  newspaper  articles  and 
expressed  themselves  at  local  town  meetings  "without  being 
laughed  at"  are  legion. 

In  the  report  which  Daeck  presented  to  the  1925  conven- 
tion, provision  was  made  for  mass  education — popular 
lectures  which  those  who  hesitated  to  join  a  class  might 
attend.  With  a  subsidy  from  the  American  Fund  for  Pub- 
lic Service,  the  educational  department  has  been  able  to 
supplement  its  classes  with  lectures  on  international  and 
labor  problems  given  by  speakers  from  large  cities.  Over 
1,200  men  and  women  have  attended  these  lectures.  Scott 
Nearing,  David  Saposs  of  Brookwood  Labor  College,  Joseph 
Schlossberg  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union, 
and  Clarence  Darrow  are  only  a  few  of  the  leaders  who 
have  visited  these  mining  communities.  Agnes  Burns  Wieck, 
herself  a  miner's  wife,  Dorothy  Fuldheim  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  writer  were  among  the  women  from  the  outside 
world  who  came  to  teach  and  to  learn.  Each  lecturer  is 
invited  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of  Subdistrict  5. 

There  is  a  rare  thrill  in  store  for  those  men  and  women 
from  the  outside  world,  as  they  follow  the  circuit  riding 
teacher  from  one  mining  town  to  another.  One  night  the 
meeting  is  held  in  the  miner's  hall,  the  next  in  the  local  movie 
house,  the  third  in  an  old  Methodist  church,  the  fourth  in  the 
local  courthouse.  The  miners  come  to  the  meetings  grimy  and 
tired,  but  eager  to  hear  what  the  speaker  from  the  "outside" 
has  to  tell  them  about  their  industry  or  their  economic  world. 
For  many  the  lectures  signify  the  opening  of  new  vistas  in 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  befogged,  barren  life.  Discus- 
sions always  follow  the  address,  and  the  red  hot  stove  is 
often  cold  before  the  meeting  is  over. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  tangible  accomplishments  of 
this  educational  work.  Seven  miners  from  these  classes 
have  received  scholarships  and  are  now  at  Brookwood  Labor 
College  preparing  themselves  to  become  more  intelligent 
union  leaders  and  to  "match  their  brains  with  the  bosses." 
Among  them  is  Bill  Daeck,  the  man  who  started  the  educa- 
tion department  in  Subdistrict  5.  One  miner's  daughter  has 
received  a  scholarship  in  the  Chicago  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  Training  School,  and  another,  who  was  a  silk  worker 
in  Kincaide,  has  secured  one  for  the  Bryn  Mawr  summer 
school. 

The  men  at  Brookwood  have  done  splendid  work.  Al- 
though it  has  been  difficult  for  them  to  adjust  themselves  to 
a  life  of  intensive  study,  they  have  not  only  pitched  into  the 
difficulties  of  an  academic  routine  but  have  become  assim- 
ilated in  the  social  life  of  Brookwood,  participating  in  its 
dramatics,  its  dances  and  its  kitchen  work!  This  has  been 
no  small  achievement,  for  the  isolation  of  a  miner's  life  does 
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not  prepare  one  for  easy  com- 
radeship with  a  large  and  di- 
verse group  of  men  and  wo- 
men, unlike  in  nationality, 
tradition,  and  experience. 
No  account  of  this  experiment  in  workers'  education 
would  be  adequate  without  some  reference  to  another  less 
obvious  achievement  for  which  Tippett  is  personally 
responsible.  Tippett  lives  with  his  wife  and  child 
in  an  old  farmhouse  on  the  outskirts  of  Kortcamp.  There 
are  books,  pictures,  gay  hangings  and  cleverly  painted  furni- 
ture in  that  little  house.  To  the  miners  in  the  vicinity  Tip- 
pett's  house  has  become  a  sort  of  intellectual  and  social 
Mecca — one  bright  spot  in  a  dingy  and  depressing  com- 
munity. Whenever  a  speaker  comes  from  the  East,  Mrs. 
Tippett  "throws  a  party"  and  the  miners  and  their  wives 
come  from  far  and  near  to  meet  the  visitor,  to  laugh  and 
"chew  the  fat"  as  a  talk-feast  is  locally  known.  Several 
times  Tom  Tippett  has  conducted  a  party  of  miners  to 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  visit  the  museums  and  the  theaters 
or  to  hear  a  concert.  Most  of  these  men  have  never  before 
left  the  camps,  though  St.  Louis  is  only  two  or  three  hours 
away.  For  weeks  after  these  eventful  excursions  with  Tip- 
pett the  men  talk  about  the  things  they  have  seen  or  heard. 
The  "gob-pile"  down  in  the  mines  is  the  center  of  many  a 
lecture  on  the  Field  Museum  or  the  play  which  one  of  the 
fortunate  travelers  has  seen. 

The  miners  go  to  Tippett  for  the  solution  of  every  prob- 
lem, from  the  new  economic  policy  of  Russia  to  the  social 
significance  of  marriage  and  divorce.  As  he  bumps  along 
the  roads  in  his  old  Buick,  men  hail  him  to  ask  for  the 
news  of  the  other  mining  camps.  An  old  miner,  laid  up 
in  bed  for  weeks  with  a  paralyzed  leg,  summons  Tippett. 
"They  say,  Tom,  maybe  you  can  help  me."  A  man  is  hurt 
in  a  mine  accident.  Compensation  is  slow  in  coming.  Tip- 
pett is  called  upon  to  speed  up  the  legal  machinery.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  he  organizes  picnics  and  swimming  par- 
ties. As  one  student  put  it,  "Gee,  we  learn  as  much  about 
this  goddam  world  from  smoking  a  pipe  in  the  woods  with 
Tom  as  we  do  sitting  in  the  classroom." 

Education  has  become  a  living  thing  in  Subdistrict  5. 
Tippett  declares  that  he  is  only  interested  in  education  that 
makes  workers  conscious  of  their  own  individuality  and  of 
their  world.  He  has  a  heavy  task.  But  the  classes  go  on, 
and  an  intelligent  nucleus  has  been  developed  in  each  min- 
ing camp,  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  workers  of  the 
soft  coal  industry  which  will  come  to  a  crisis  next  spring 
when  the  Jacksonville  agreement  expires. 

"'WO  years  of  educational  activity  among  the  miners 
JL  of  this  subdistrict  have  been  responsible  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  new  consciousness.  Though  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  region  have  had  the  reputation  of  being  "progressive" 
in  their  trade  union  policies,  they  have  undoubtedly  had 
the  tendency  to  take  their  progressivism  more  or  less  for 
granted.  At  present  there  is  a  realization  among  them 
that  they  cannot  hope  to  solve  the  problems  of  their  in- 
dustry or  of  their  economic  world  without  specific  infor- 
mation concerning  both.  This  accounts  for  their  interest  in 
the  financial  organization,  the  markets,  international  com- 
petition, the  rate  of  profits,  etc.,  of  coal.  Workers'  educa- 
tion is  furnishing  them  with  another  set  of  tools  \\irh 
which  to  dig  themselves  out  of  the  chaos  of  coal. 
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Amy  Lowell,  Patterns;  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  The  Ballad  of  the 
Harp-Weaver-  William  Vaughn  Moody,  Gloucester  Moors;  Ezra 
Pound,  A  Ballad  for  Gloom;  Dudley  Poore,  Marigold  Pendulum; 
Francis  Thomson,  The  Hound  of  Heaven. 

CLASS  II:  William  Rose  Benet,  The  Asylum;  Rupert  Brooke, 
The  Dead,  The  Great  Lover,  The  Soldier;  Nathalia  Crane, 
My  Husbands;  Adelaide  Crapsey,  The  Warning;  H.  D.  Oread, 
The  Pool;  Walter  de  la  Mare,  The  Listeners;  Robert  Frost, 
Birches,  Good-bye  and  Keep  Cold,  The  Road  Not  Taken,  Wild 
Grapes;  A.  E.  Housman  From  Far  from  Eve  and  Morning; 
Orrick  Johns,  Wild  Plum;  Alfred  Kreymborg,  The  Tree;  Vachel 
Lindsay,  The  Congo,  Leaden-Eyed;  John  Masefield,  Sea  Fever; 
Alfred  Noyes,  The  Highwayman;  Carl  Sandburg,  Cool  Tombs, 
Fish  Crier,  Fog,  Grass;  Alan  Seegar,  I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with 
Death ;  R.  L.  Stevenson  Requiem. 

"The  spirit  of  our  new  America,"  writes  James  Oppenheim 
in  the  New  Republic,  "is  at  last  in  our  blood,  and  I  believe 
that  what  happened  in  the  Lincoln  School  in  New  York  could 
be  duplicated  in  Detroit  or  in  Houston.  'The  golden  apples.' 
as  Jung  said,  'fall  equally  to  a  Schopenhauer  and  to  a  black- 
smith's apprentice.'  The  spirit  in  these  children  is  the  same 
as  that  which  produced  Spoon  River  and  The  Congo.  And 
hence,  while  the  number  of  poets  cannot  be  increased  by  edu- 
cation, what  we  can  hope  for  is  that  'audience  interminable' 
which  Walt  Whitman  prophesied;  an  America  where  art  is  a 
living  thing." 

The  point  to  emphasize  here  is  that  the  beginnings  of  a 
genuine  artistic  taste,  both  in  creative  power  and  in  apprecia- 
tion, is  probably  lying  undiscovered  in  every  classroom  in  the 
land.  These  beginnings  are  represented  concretely  in  the 
strivings  to  write  which  are  kept  as  secret  as  first  love,  and 
which  the  schoolroom  never  discovers.  To  find  them  and  to 
touch  them  with  delicate  sympathy  is  the  new  work  of  the 
artist-teacher;  and  to  prepare  a  classroom  environment  in 
which  the  striving  spirit  may  put  forth  and  grow  in  stature, 
that  is  one  of  the  richest  possibilities  of  the  new  education. 
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The  discovery  was  soon  made  that  the  high  school  building, 
which  is  usually  located  in  the  most  prosperous  town  of  a 
district,  may  not  be  the  best  place  for  the  organization  of 
rural  classes  for  foreign  adults.  It  was  the  little  elementary 
school  out  in  the  country,  to  which  their  children  went,  that 
made  an  appeal  through  its  informality  and  familiarity.  In 
some  of  these  country  night  schools  the  attendance  is  larger 
than  in  the  day  school,  and  men  have  been  known  to  travel 
as  far  as  thirty  miles  to  come  to  the  classes. 

In  Tulare  the  unique  feature  of  the  work  has  been  to  enrich 
the  program  of  the  day  high  school  at  the  same  time  that 
the  adult  schools  have  been  organized.  Where,  as  here,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  community  is  foreign-born,  this  unified  at- 
tack has  presented  the  importance  of  education  all  along  the 
line.  Portuguese  often  withdraw  their  children  from  school 
at  the  earliest  possible  age.  The  Portuguese  who  himself  at- 
tends night  school  is  more  convinced  of  the  value  of  education 
and  the  organizer  of  the  evening  school  has  served  as  a  guide 
to  all  the  children  in  the  high  school.  He  knows  intimately 
their  home  conditions.  He  is  ready  before  they  enter  high 
school  to  find  for  them  a  major  interest.  The  entire  high 
school  curriculum  has  been  modified  and  socialized  and  adapted 
to  this  particular  community  through  the  studies  made  by 
David  Mackaye,  the  director  of  immigrant  education  at  Tulare. 

Fresno   County,   where    five   years    ago    school    boards   were 


Save  your  clothes,  your 
back,  your  hands!  Splen- 
did soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt -loosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different 
from  any  other  soap  in 
any  shape  or  form ! 

Get  this  extra  help  for 
yourself ! 

Isn't  it  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week  --  this 
extra  help  you  can  get 
only  in  Fels-Naptha? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 


LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest   medical   and  social   practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY   C.    WRIGHT,   Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


MILWAUKEE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 

co-educational 

DR.   ALFRED  L.   HALL-QUEST,   Director 
CLASSES   FROM   KINDERGARTEN    THROUGH 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
New   $500,000  building 
Complete    athletic   field 

Special    courses   in   home   mechanics,   home   making,    art, 
cultural    stenography,    and    college    preparatory    courses. 
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To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters  —  a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  In  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December  81,   1921,   to    December  31,    1925. 

RECEIPTS   FOR  4   YEARS—  lince   Fund   be- 
gan — 


Donation, 
Bank    interest 
Promised    to    Fund 

EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 


-$298,520.18 


. 

Road,  trench  work,   excavating,  labor  and  ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 
aafety   of    sickest    patients    ..............     85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     ...................       4,215.12 

Furnishing    of    Annex    ......................          'oooni 

Accident    Insurance     ..........  ,ViV  .......  \          Sog.OZ 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,  200  feet  long    ..................       7'i60'8' 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,  Survey   ..............       1,792.00 

Electric    Well     Installation     .................       4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees    .........................          466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.   ..         866.88 


$147,923.86 


Balance  in  Fund  January   1,    1926    $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER   M.   ALPHONSA    LATHROP,   O.   8.    D.,   Treaiurer. 
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INIQUE 

\TH1NLEAD 

'Colored 

Pencils 

[  VoMETHING  wanted 
]<-)  for  years!  A  colored 
pencil  with  the  same  di- 
ameter lead  as  in  writing 
pencils;  can  be  sharpened 
in  a  pencil  sharpener. 

An  absolute  necessity 
for  making  fine  lines  in 
color  on  charts  and 
plans— something  never 
achieved  before.  The  12 
colors  also  enable  each 
executive  to  have  his 
own  color  symbol. 

oAdopted  by 
executives  «  accountants 
draftsmen  -  photographers 
artists          «  teachers 
useful  to  everyone 

At  all  dealers,  or  write  us  direct  • 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  ^Uenus  ^Pencils 


saying  that  they  would  never  spend  public  money  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  "damn  foreigners,"  now  has  a  total  of  sixty-two 
classes,  with  fourteen  high  schools  outside  the  city  districts 
maintaining  an  enrollment  of  2,083. 

At  the  northern  end  of  San  Joaquin  County  is  Lodi,  a 
German  speaking  community,  where  the  residents  are 
prosperous  and  clannish.  There  seemed  to  be  no  need  felt 
by  the  foreign-born  which  could  be  used  as  a  lever  to  encour- 
age them  to  go  to  school.  It  was  particularly  difficult  to  reach 
the  women.  They  lived  in  the  country,  they  were  fairly  com- 
fortable, their  children  were  adequately  clothed  and  they  had 
been  separated  so  long  from  American  contacts  that  they  had 
ceased  to  want  them.  It  took  the  clever  director  of  Amer- 
icanization a  long  time  to  discover  a  way  in.  She  finally  found 
that  the  women  were  having  difficulty  with  their  sewing.  They 
couldn't  make  clothes  that  looked  like  American  clothes.  So 
the  director  began  her  program  of  immigrant  education  by 
employing  the  most  fashionable  dressmaker  in  the  community 
and  organizing  sewing  clubs  with  the  dressmaker  available  for 
consultation.  The  sewing  clubs  are  at  the  same  English  clubs 
and  civic  clubs  and  they  have  opened  the  door. 

Across  the  state,  in  Monterey,  on  the  coast,  was  another 
obstacle  that  seemed  insurmountable.  Here  was  a  group 
of  five  hundred  Italian  youths,  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  who  were  sardine  fishermen.  They  went  out  every 
night  in  crews  of  ten  in  the  little  fishing  boats  and  were  gone 
until  early  in  the  morning.  Then  they  brought  in  their  catch, 
went  home  to  sleep  and  were  back  on  the  beach  at  four  o'clock, 
mending  their  nets  and  waiting  to  go  out  for  the  next  night's 
work.  Where  was  there  a  place  for  school  in  the  program 
of  these  young  men?  And  yet  it  was  most  necessary.  Most 
of  them  were  straight  from  Italy — young,  vigorous,  fine.  They 
had  no  normal  contacts  with  American  life  and  saw  no  women 
except  those  whose  services  they  bought.  They  lived  in  sordid 
boarding  houses  and  in  the  summer  many  of  them  went  to 
Alaska,  where  conditions  are  even  worse  for  them.  How  could 
one  find  an  opening  to  this  group? 

Again,  it  required  the  ingenuity  and  infinite  patience  of  the 
director  of  Americanization  for  more  than  a  year,  trying  and 
failing,  before  this  group  was  won.  They  couldn't  come  to 
the  school — it  was  too  far  away.  They  couldn't  come  at  reg- 
ular hours  because  some  nights  they  started  out  early  and 
others  very  late.  They  couldn't  come  all  at  once  because  a 
teaching  staff  could  not  be  found  large  enough.  First  of  all 
was  the  problem  of  a  meeting  place.  It  must  be  on  the  wharf 
or  near  it,  so  that  they  could  drop  in  after  they  had  put  on 
their  boots  and  were  waiting  for  the  captains  to  come  down 
and  call  the  crews.  An  old  California  landmark,  the  first 
Customs  House,  is  located  near  the  wharf.  At  present  it  is 
in  the  care  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 
They  were  besought  to  allow  the  use  of  this  building  on  cer- 
tain evenings  in  the  week  for  the  fisher  boys  to  congregate 
where  the  teacher  could  meet  them  and  perhaps  other  people 
of  the  community  drop  in  for  any  sort  of  lessons  that  proved 
acceptable.  But  the  Daughters  were  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
putting  their  historical  monument  to  so  lowly  a  purpose  and 
they  continued  to  use  it  for  bridge  parties  and  dances,  as  is 
right  and  proper.  Then  the  fishermen  themselves  agreed  to 
rent  a  place  and  the  Americanization  director  tramped  up  and 
down  the  streets  to  find  one  for  rent,  but  there  was  none. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  the  ice  house  on  the  wharf  was  per- 
suaded to  contract  itself  sufficiently  to  allow  a  small  room 
for  the  school.  It  was  bare  and  uninviting  and  cold,  but  it 
was  a  spot,  and  the  teacher  secured  a  few  bright  decorations 
and  some  magazines  and  a  little  furniture  and  began  the 
work. 

It  soon  became  popular  for  the  men  to  drop  in  in  crews  for 
a  short  lesson  and  go  on  to  their  boats.  Others  not  wishing 
to  study  dropped  in  to  read  and  chat  a  bit,  and  on  moonlight 
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nights,  when  there  was  no  fishing,  everybody  came  for  a  party. 
A  few  people  from  the  town  also  came  and  in  time  it  is  hoped 
that  the  ice  house  school  will  develop  a  cordiality  which  will 
make  these  young  boys  a  part  of  the  life  of  Monterey. 

THE  big  centers  of  population  are  never  so  lomantic  as 
are  the  rural  communities.  Oakland,  however,  has  made 
a  real  contribution  to  immigrant  education.  From  the  very 
beginning,  Oakland's  home  teachers  were  women  of  fine  train- 
ing. A  number  of  them  have  gone  out  into  the  state  to  pioneer 
in  newer  communities  with  the  experience  they  gained  in  their 
city  work.  This  year  under  an  able  director  Oakland  has 
worked  out  the  problem  of  grading  and  has  built  up  a  body 
of  lesson  material  which  is  a  model. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  you  can't  run  classes  for  foreign 
adults  in  a  town  where  there  is  a  three-shift  industry.  You 
get  your  classes  running  with  a  group  of  men  coming  from 
seven  to  nine  every  evening  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the 
shifts  change  and  they  begin  working  from  eight  in  the  evening 
until  four  in  the  morning,  and  a  new  group  is  free  for  evening 
work.  Crockett,  where  the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Com- 
pany is  located,  was  a  town  like  this.  The  company  was  eager 
to  work  with  the  school  and  the  school  found  a  person  who 
would  run  a  three-shift  school  to  parallel  a  three-shift  industry. 
All  the  classes  change  every  two  weeks.  The  ones  that  met  at 
night  meet  in  the  morning.  To  make  the  class  ,s  more  imme- 
diately useful,  a  book  has  been  written  with  graded  lessons 
covering  the  vocabulary  of  the  sugar  industry.  It  has  been 
beautifully  illustrated  and  published  by  the  company.  Com- 
munity work  of  every  sort  has  been  inaugurated  and  the  night 
school  is  much  more  like  an  independent,  autonomous  club 
than  a  public  school  enterprise. 

Innumerable  other  places  which  are  not  mentioned  here 
would  have  to  be  included  in  any  catalogue  of  Who's  Who  in 
Immigrant  Education  in  California.  To  show  the  firm  roots 
which  this  work  has  taken,  it  should  be  said  that  Santa  Barbara 
after  the  earthquake,  with  urgent  need  for  retrenchment,  re- 
fused to  consider  its  adult  program  a  place  for  economizing. 


B 


UT  there  is  still  much  to  do  that  can't  be  done.  The 
problem  of  the  public  school  and  the  lumber  industry  has 
not  been  solved.  Classes  can  be  organized  and  held  in  a  mill 
town,  but  what  about  the  men  out  in  the  camps  where  the 
cutting  is  done?  At  last  a  person  has  been  found  with  the 
pioneer  spirit  who  would  like  to  ride  out  on  logging  trains  and 
take  a  chance  of  getting  back,  holding  a  class  around  the  bon- 
fire or  in  the  mess  hall,  and  overcoming  the  scorn  of  the 
lumberjacks  who  have  every  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  any 
organized  effort  on  their  behalf.  And  some  day  a  school  board 
will  be  enterprising  enough  to  employ  this  person  and  a  new 
adventure  will  be  underway. 

Another  place  where  we  have  never  been  successful  is  in  the 
mining  camps.  Gold  is  now  being  taken  from  a  mile  under 
the  earth.  Accidents  are  frequent,  the  heat  is  enervating  and 
fear  makes  the  labor  turnover  tremendous.  The  men  come 
and  stay  but  a  short  time.  The  communities  where  gold  is 
mined,  because  the  gold  runs  very  poorly  these  days,  are  badly 
off  and  burdened  with  taxation.  How  can  a  world  which  set 
itself  to  pick  gold  nuggets  from  the  earth  readjust  to  the 
humdrum  routine  of  raising  potatoes  and  cultivating  corn? 
And  so  while  they  wait  for  fortunes  which  never  come  they 
can  give  but  scant  attention  to  education.  Some  day,  however, 
an  enterprising  person  will  find  the  key  and  again  we  shall  be 
on  our  way. 

It  has  all  taught  us  that  the  success  of  any  educational 
project  depends  upon  discovering  the  genius  of  the  local  com- 
munity. This  can't  be  built  on  a  plan  or  a  program,  or  set 
down  in  a  book.  It  must  be  done  painstakingly  by  a  person 


How  fast  do  you  sleep  ? 

' T^AST  ASLEEP" — an  old-time  phrase  with  a  new 

-I  meaning.  For  scientists  now  tell  us  that  some  people 
do  sleep  faster  than  others,  and  are  refreshed  sooner. 

Deep  sleep  is  a  guardian  of  youth,  a  preserver  of  beauty. 
How  foolish  to  discourage  it!  Yet  that  is  what  is  done, 
every  day,  through  the  use  of  caffein— an  artificial  stimu- 
lant that  excites  the  nerves,  and  keeps  them  alert  even 
when  body  and  mind  are  tired. 

Some  people  sleep  just  on  the  verge  of  consciousness — 
"dreamy"  sleep,  restless,  easily  broken. 

The  sleep  of  others  is  dreamless  and  profound.  They  are 
"fast  asleep"— they  do  sleep  faster  than  others,  and  are 
refreshed  sooner.  Six  hours  of  their  kind  of  sleep  may  be 
worth  more  than  nine  hours  of  the  other  kind. 

Sleep.  The  guardian  of  youth.  The  preserver  of  beauty. 
How  foolish  to  discourage  it!  Yet  that  is  what  is  done, 
every  day,  through  the  use  of  caffein— an  enemy  of  sleep! 

If  you  value  sleep— deep  sleep,  deeply  refreshing— avoid 
caffein.  You  can  still  enjoy  a  delicious  hot  drink  at  meal- 
time. A  drink  made  of  roasted  wheat  and  bran— Postum. 
Try  Postum  for  thirty  days,  as  a  test.  Experience  the  relief 
from  drug  stimulation.  Notice  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  your  sleep.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days,  judge  what  this 
change  has  done  for  your  appearance,  your  health. 

You  can  avoid  caffein  so  easily,  and  still  have  the  enjoy- 
ment and  benefit  of  a  hot  drink  at  mealtime.  Try  Postum! 
—a  delicious  drink  made  of  whole  wheat  and  bran.  Accept 
the  offer  of  Carrie  Blanchard,  famous  food  demonstrator: 

Carrie  Blanchard's  Offer 

"  I  want  you  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum,  long  enough  to  show 
you  real  results.  To  start  you,  I  will  send  one  week's  supply  of  Postum 
free,  and  my  directions  for  preparing  it. 

"Or  if  you  would  rather  begin  today,  you'll  find  Postum  at  your 
grocer's.  It  costs  much  less  than  most  other  hot  drinks— only  one-half 
cent  a  cup. 

"For  one  week's  free  supply,  please  indicate  on  the  coupon  whether 
you  prefer  Instant  Postum,  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup,  or  Postum 
Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil." 


MAIL  THIS   COUPON   NOW! 


LOStum  it  one  of  the 
Post  Health  Products, 
which  include  also 
Grape-Nuts,  Pott's 
Toasties  (Double Thick 
Corn  Flakes),  Post's 
Bran  Flakes  and  Post's 
Bran  Chocolate.  Your 
grocer  sells  Postum  in 
two  forms.  Instant 
Postum,  made  in  the 
cup  by  adding  boiling 
water,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  drinks  in  [the 
world  to  prepare.  Pos- 
tum Cereal  is  also  easy 
to  make,  but  should  be 
boiled  20  minutes. 


P. — SURVEY  8-2« 

POSTUU  CEREAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum. 
Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  one 
week's  supply  of 

INSTANT  POSTUM Q   _, 

(prepared  instantly  in  the  cup)         ?' cf 

POSTUM  CEREAL n  »*'/*  5">» 

(prepared  by  boiling) 

Name 

Street _ 

City _ State 


In  Canada,  address 
CANADIAN  POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Ltd. 
45  Front  St.,  East.  Toronto  2.  Ontario 


©  1926,  P.  C.  Co. 
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Special  Residence  Facilities 

for 

PR E- ADOLESCENT  CHILDREN 
In  a  school  of  the  Progressive  type 

Small   family  group.     Unusual  care.     School    association 

with  larger  group   of  day  pupils  from  Washington   and 

Chevy  Chase. 

CHEVY  CHASE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Stanwood    Cobb,   A.M.,    Director 


Country  Life  for  Children 

A  modern  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  from  6  to 
12.  Emphasis  on  self-directed  creative  activity.  On  the 
outskirts  of  an  unspoiled  New  England  village  100  miles 
from  New  York,  1100  feet  above  sea  level.  Sixty  acres 
of  orchard,  pasture  and  woodland  make  a  far  better 
laboratory  for  a  child  to  experiment  in  than  a  five-room 

flat. 

Circular  on  request 

t  Tit   f     MRS.   WILLIAM   SPINNEY 
nil-iJ-i  Miss  DOROTHY  BULL 
Litchfield,    Connecticut 


THE  JUNIOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

of  Downers   Grove,  Illinois 
A  Laboratory  School   for  Little  Children 

Conducted   by 

THE   KINDERGARTEN   EXTENSION   ASSOCIATION- 
LUCIA  BURTON  MORSE,  DIRECTOR 

Forty-five   minutes  from   Chicago 

Express   trains   on    Chicago,   Burlington  &   Quincy   Railroad 
Local  Service  from   Union  Station 


Waldra 

School 

BOYS   and   GIRLS 
Nartery  Age  to  College 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  them- 
selves a  varied  ana  colorful  world  and  develop 
knowledge    and    initiative    through    their    own 
eager   interest. 
Write  for  Booklet 
34  West  68th  Street,  New  York 

STUDY    AND    PLAY    FOR   VACATION    DAYS 

at  the 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  INQUIRY 
on  Long   Island   Sound 

An    Enterprise    in    Adult    Education    for    Women 

The  School  studies  the  various  phases  of  Contemporary  Civilization 
in  America  as  they  affect  individual  lives,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
psychology,  economics,  biology,  history,  literature  and  art.  Last 
year's  session,  described  in  The  Survey  of  November  1,  was  attended 
by  over  seventy  women — stenographers,  artisans,  social  workers, 
teachers,  factory  workers  and  trained  nurses. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  to  Secretary  of  the  Summer  School, 
National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs,  472  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Telephone  Chelsea  8562. 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation.  Technical 
classes  in  dramatics,  acting  and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  itorjr 
telling,  art,  handcraft,  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Theoretical  and 
lecture  course*.  One  and  two  year  courses.  Summer  term. 

Write  for  catalogs 

Recreation    Training    School    of    Chicago 
800  South   Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


of  special  aptitude,  with  freedom  and  with  no  desire  for 
glory,  unhampered  by  ancient  school  traditions  and  undisturbed 
by  time.  Out  of  these  simple  beginnings  in  our  work  with 
immigrants  we  hope  to  point  the  way  to  larger  programs  of 
community  education  which  shall  meet  the  needs  of  everybody, 
native-  and  foreign-born  alike,  for  every  individual  should  find 
in  the  school  some  of  the  inspiration  he  needs  to  give  point  to 
his  own  experience  and  to  make  him  a  more  effective  unit  in 
his  group.  It  aims  to  make  knowledge  an  effective  agent  in 
the  regeneration  of  human  experience.  Elementary  education 
should  do  this  through  establishing  social  habits  in  the  children 
who  attend  school.  High-school  education  must  do  it  through 
deliberate  turning  of  the  child's  attention  to  his  social  obli- 
gations and  permitting  him  to  practice  a  citizenship  in  high- 
school.  But  social  habits  and  social  practices  are  not  enough. 
If  man  is  to  solve  the  serious,  complex  questions  which  living 
together  in  the  world  today  involves,  he  must  make  knowledge 
his  tool  and  use  it  to  better  understand  himself  and  his 
universe. 

From  this  viewpoint,  adult  education  in  the  sense  of  edu- 
cation as  a  life-long  process  is  essential  to  any  degree  of  suc- 
cessful living  in  a  country  where  the  people  rule.  California 
is  hopeful  that  adult  education  so  conceived  may  help  develop 
a  new  spirit  in  public  education  generally  and  to  this  end  is 
trying  to  -aid  various  educational  agencies  in  finding  their  place 
in  the  new  program.  Much  adult  education  will  go  on  outside 
the  regular  activities  set  up  by  the  public  authorities  and  from 
clubs,  study  circles,  forums,  trade  union  classes,  the  schools 
have  much  to  learn.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  West  where 
there  is  still  some  flexibility  in  the  traditional  and  established 
system  we  can  bring  this  new  idea  into  close  contact  with  the 
schools  we  shall  be  nearer  to  a  realization  of  the  finest  pur- 
poses of  public  education.  This  conviction  gave  rise  to  our 
adult  education  conference  at  Asilomar  last  summer,  called 
jointly  by  the  public  schools,  the  university  and  the  state  library. 
Here  were  gathered  about  seventy  people  representing  the 
groups  calling  the  conference  and  others  interested  in  adult 
education.  For  a  week  we  deliberated — teachers,  librarians, 
community  leaders,  university  folk.  All  the  usual  quagmires 
were  crossed.  It  was  finally  discovered  that  by  adult  education 
we  did  not  mean  teaching  English  to  foreigners  and  we  did  not 
mean  teaching  vocational  education  to  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  students  and  we  did  not  mean  making  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  an  elementary  education.  We  did  mean  a 
continuous  program  of  education  for  every  individual  in  the 
state  by  which  he  could  learn  anything  that  he  wanted  to  know 
more  about,  which  would  make  his  life  more  interesting,  him- 
self a  more  complete  personality  and  his  citizenship  more 
effective,  which  would,  in  truth,  serve  him  as  a  person. 

Out  of  this  conference  came  a  state  committee  on  adult 
education  representing  the  three  agencies  calling  the  conference 
and  with  one  representative  from  the  public  at  large.  This 
committee  has  promoted  various  kinds  of  experimentation  to 
discover  the  ways  in  which  California  can  give  reality  to  this 
vision. 

The  immigrant  education  program  of  the  state,  now  in  its 
tenth  year,  through  its  emphasis  on  community  rather  than 
classroom  work,  lends  itself  to  this  larger  scheme,  particularly 
in  the  rural  communities.  But  all  the  present  efforts  are  only 
the  beginnings  of  what  may  some  day  become  a  program 
significant  because  of  its  variety  of  local  application.  No  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  state  committee  to  standardize  anything. 
Every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  local  ingenuity.  If  adult 
education  in  California  is  successful,  it  must  find  its  own 
motive  out  of  the  needs  of  all  the  people.  The  education 
authorities  can  do  no  more  than  supply  the  facilities  they  have 
and  find  a  chance  for  their  own  growth  in  becoming  more 
flexible  and  adaptable,  more  truly  responsive  to  a  new  call. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


NORMAL  TRAINING 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Young   women    equipped    for   teaching 
children  in  the  modern  school. 

Skills  Acquired 

Music,  Fine  Arts,  Industrial  Arts, 

Story  Telling. 
Dancing  and  Dramatics. 

Lecture  and  Laboratory  Courses 

Psychology,  Child  Welfare,  Educational 

Sociology, 

Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching, 

Pre-School  Education,  History  and  Lit- 

rature. 

All    educational   activities    of    the    training    school 

under  the  supervision  of  a  carefully  selected  group 

of  specialists. 

Jessica  E.  Beers,  Principal 
33  Central  Park  West,  New  York 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


in  the  City  of  New  York 


OFFERS 


f[  Professional  Training  for  the  Christian  Ministry 
and  Other  Forms  of  Religious  Leadership. 

<J  Unusual  Opportunities  for  Advanced  Students  for 
Research  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 

f[  Specialized  Training  for  the  City  and  Country 
Pastorate,  Association  Secretaryship,  Religious 
Education,  Foreign  Service. 

€f  Degrees   in   Theology,    and   in   cooperation   with 
•*  Columbia   University   the   higher   Degrees   in   the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  in  Edu- 
cation. 


An  Interdenominational 
School  of  Theology 

for  College  Graduates 

Ninety-first  Academic  Year  Begins  Sept.  22,  1926 
For  Catalogue  and  Information  Address 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  R.  GILLETT,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Students 
3041  Broadway,  New  York  City 


HARTFORD 

Theological  Seminary 

School  of  Religious  Education 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

W.  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE,  President 

A  SERIES  of  handsome,  well-appointed  buildings  makes 
the  campus  of  the  Foundation  one  of  the  finest  in  its 
section  of  New  England.  The  Case  Memorial  Library, 
containing  125,000  volumes,  with  many  special  collections, 
is  for  the  use  of  the  three  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  theological  material  in  the  country. 

The   faculty   is    made   up   of   27   men   and   women   of 
scholarly    attainments,    besides    lecturers    and    assistants. 

Hartford    Seminary    Foundation,    Hartford,    Conn. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Summer   Quarter   1926 

First    Term    June    21-July    28 

Second    Term    July    29-September   3 

In    cooperation    with    the    Chicago    Theological    Seminary 

A    wide    range    of    intersting    courses    especially    intended    for    those 

preparing    for,    or    already    in,    the    pastorate,    teaching    positions, 

missions,    and    religious   education. 

For   announcements   apply    to 
DEAN    SHAILER    MATHEWS,    THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 


OJhe  Imtterattg  of 
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THE 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Psychology  applied  to  Child  and  Family 
Welfare,  Psychobiological  Problems  Associated  with  Individ- 
ual Personal  Adjustment,  Public  Health,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Law,  Immi- 
grant Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation,  Delinquency 
and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of  Pioneers  of 
Social  Work. 

Field  work   training  under  professional   executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address 
Miss  THEO  JACOBS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


SIMMONS    COLLEGE 

School     of    Social    Work 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 
July  7  to  August  18 

ia 

Children'.   Work 
Medic.l  Social  Work 
Psychiatric   Social   Work 
Psychiatric   Method   for   Family    Social    Workers 

Twenty-third  year  opens  September  15,  1926.  Courses 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  B.S.  degrees  and  to  the  Certificate 
in  Children's  Work,  Community  Work,  Family  Wel- 
fare, Medical  Social  Work,  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Address  The  Director,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 


<T!)e  ftimtjergitp  of  Cine  ago 

£t) t  #r  abuate  &cfjool  of  Social  £>erbice  Sbmintet  rat  t  on 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  21 — July  28 
Second  Term-.  July   29 — September  3 

Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Community  Organization,  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Immigration,  Statistics,  Medical  Social  Work,  Social 
Psychiatry,  and  other  courses.  Undergraduate  and  un- 
classified students  with  adequate  experience  in  social 
work  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


HOME  TEACHERS  IN  THE  CITY 

(Continued  from  page  307) 


Become  More  Efficient 

Courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Psy- 
chology, Education,  Business  and  40  other 
subjects  command  either  High  School  or 
College  credit.  Start  any  time. 

JEtij  2Iml)trsitP  of  Ctjicago 

19  Ellis  Hall       CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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With  three  or  four  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  get  the 
floor,  with  questions,  new  ideas  and  differing  views  follow- 
ing each  other  in  rapid  succession,  the  speaker  had  about  the 
same  reaction  as  if  at  the  close  of  her  talk  she  had  fallen  into 
a  tub  of  ice  cold  water.  Such  a  stimulating  experience  is 
recommended  to  all  who  feel  a  bit  bored  or  believe  people 
have  stopped  thinking  or  being  interested  in  vital  questions  of 
the  day,  only  it  is  recommended  that  an  ample  supply  of  facts 
to  back  up  statements  made  be  carefully  at  hand.  We  dis- 
cussed until  Miss  Wrottenberg  reminded  the  president  that 
nine  o'clock  was  the  closing  hour;  then  after  adjournment 
we  discussed  in  groups  until  we  were  turned  out  of  the  build- 
ing so  it  could  be  locked ;  and  then  we  stood  on  the  sidewalks 
and  discussed  some  more." 

HE  Los  Angeles  home  teachers  did  not  consider  their 
task  finished  when  they  had  followed  the  mothers  into 
their  home  environment.  Beginning  with  a  class  tucked  away 
in  the  salvage  department  of  the  County  Charities,  there  is 
now  a  well  furnished  class  room  for  the  non-English  speaking 
men  and  women  who  appeal  to  the  charity  organization  for 
help. 

A  special  teacher  has  been  assigned  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital to  gather  the  foreign  patients  into  groups  for  teaching 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  give  bedside  instruction.  Under  this 
teacher,  a  Mexican  laborer  recently  worked  against  death  to 
secure  his  American  citizenship  as  the  only  inheritance  he 
could  leave  his  family,  and  succeeded  in  his  ambition  before 
he  died. 

At  the  Olive  View  Sanitarium  the  home  teacher  carries 
on  occupational  teaching  as  well  as  instruction  in  "book  learn- 
ing." During  the  year  1924-25  there  were  4,926  men  and 
women  in  the  institutional  classes  carried  on  at  the  County 
Charities,  the  hospital,  the  sanitarium  and  the  two  city  jails. 

The  whole  adult  education  program  of  California  begins 
where  adult  education  in  this  country  usually  begins,  with 
classes  in  English  for  the  foreign-born  members  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  real  strength  of  the  home  teacher  law  is 
in  the  phrase,  "in  the  homes  of  the  pupils."  If  the  California 
measure  had  merely  granted  a  teacher  to  immigrant  mothers, 
assigning  her  a  room  at  the  school  building  where  she  must 
wait  for  the  mothers  to  come  to  be  educated,  the  home  teacher 
law  would  have  been  a  dismal  failure.  At  present,  thousands 
of  immigrant  mothers  do  of  their  own  volition  attend  classes 
in  the  public  school  buildings,  but  in  the  beginning  they  came 
only  after  the  hardest  kind  of  missionary  effort  by  the  home 
teachers.  Los  Angeles  has  learned  that  only  the  exceptional 
person,  child  or  adult,  goes  clamoring  for  education,  and  the 
seeking  for  it  is,  roughly,  in  adverse  ratio  to  the  need.  As 
Amanda  Mathews  Chase  of  Los  Angeles  points  out,  "Educa- 
tion must  pursue  its  beneficiaries,  run  them  down,  keep  step 
with  them,  refuse  to  be  shaken  off." 

THESE  are  some  of  the  distinctive  things  that  have  come 
out  of  the  adult  education  laboratory  of  Los  Angeles. 
They  are  important,  not  only  to  Los  Angeles,  but  to  all  Amer- 
ican cities.  Experiments  along  these  lines  are  going  forward, 
and  new  experiments  are  being  undertaken,  to  ally  the  work 
of  the  home  teachers  for  the  foreign-born  and  the  physically 
handicapped  with  the  broader  California  scheme  of  education 
as  a  life  long  process  for  everyone.  And  in  the  working  out 
of  this  scheme,  the  Los  Angeles  adult  education  program  dem- 
onstrates the  truth  of  what  Ray  Stannard  Baker  has  said  of 
all  forward  looking  endeavors:  "There  are  no  miracles  in  prog- 
ress; there  is  only  the  plodding  but  beautiful  adventure  of 
inquiry  and  education." 
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cities  being  first.  This  Radical  Left  holds  an  interesting  posi- 
tion in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  radical  as  compared 
with  the  two  older  parties,  the  Conservative  and  the  Left, 
but  it  is  not  socialistic.  It  is  the  political  expression  of  the  life 
of  the  small  farmer  of  the  country-side.  That  is,  it  is  individ- 
ualistic and  yet  cooperative.  Its  members  are — if  the  terms  are 
not  mutually  obliterative — cooperative  Individualists:  they  abhor 
alike  the  unalleviated  individualism  of  the  two  older  parties, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  mass  that  char- 
acterizes the  socialist  party.  They  have,  therefore,  saved  the 
best  features  of  both  the  extreme  groups:  the  individuality  of 
the  individualists,  and  the  cooperativeness  of  the  socialists. 
They  can  cooperate  and  still  be  individuals.  They  are  individu- 
als, and  still  they  cooperate. 

Intellectually,  that's  not  an  easy  position  to  occupy.  It  would 
be  mudh  easier  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  and  to  "tell  the 
world."  But  the  position  has  its  compensations.  For  example, 
in  the  general  alignment  of  parties  in  Denmark,  the  economic 
pattern  tends  to  be  followed.  The  commercial  groups  in  the 
cities  are  the  Conservatives.  The  landed  and  hereditary  groups 
of  the  country  fill  up  the  Right.  The  small  farmers  of  the 
country-side,  breaking  away  from  their  ancient  masters,  have 
become  the  Radical  Left.  And  the  workers  of  the  cities,  find- 
ing their  political  freedom,  have  become  the  Labor,  or  Socialist, 
or  Social  Democratic  party.  This  accounts  for  all  except  the 
professional  groups  of  the  cities  and  the  so-called  "intellectuals." 
Where  are  they?  The  reply  is  illuminating.  They  have  largely, 
gone  where  perhaps,  their  social  sympathies  least  allocate  them, 
but  where  their  intellectual  needs  compel  them — into  the  ranks 
of  the  Radical  Left.  A  similar  outcome  has  at  times  been 
known  in  America. 

I  must  not  stop  to  recount  all  the  cultural  influences  that 
play  through  these  Danish  villages.  Here  are  community 
houses,  where  the  country-side  gathers  for  social  events,  dinners, 
recreation,  and  for  lectures  and  classes  which  range  through  all 
subjects  under  the  sun.  The  village  feels  the  winds  of  doctrine 
that  blow  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  without  being 
blown  to  pieces.  "The  fact  is,"  said  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
cultural  life  in  one  village,  "we  probably  have  too  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  But  the  long  winter  evenings  of  the  north  give 
us  endless  opportunity,  and  the  people  are  eager  for  everything 
that  is  offered." 

I  must  linger  again  a  moment  to  speak  of  the  church.  Den- 
mark has  a  state  church- — the  Lutheran.  In  many  communities 
this  state  church  has  become  little  more  than  an  obsequious  ges- 
ture. For  instance,  I  stood  on  top  of  a  highschool  building  near 
Roskilde,  on  Zealand,  some  thirty  miles  from  Copenhagen  and 
took  in  the  wide-sweeping  countryside  with  a  young  friend. 
I  noticed  a  church  steeple  rising  out  of  a  clump  of  trees  a  half 
a  mile  away. 

"What  is  that  church?"    I  inquired. 

"Oh,  it's  our  village  church,"  he  replied. 

"How  many  people  would  be  likely  to  be  found  there  on  a 
Sunday  morning?"  I  asked  further. 

"Well,  perhaps  fifteen,  or  on  a  good  day,  maybe  twenty,"  he 
answered. 

As  we  were  within  sight  of  the  habitations  of  several  thousand 
people,  I  was  a  bit  suprised. 

"Don't  people  go  to  church  anymore  in  Denmark?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Well,  not  much  to  the  state  churches,  anyhow,"  he  parried. 

But  a  few  days  later  I  was  in  Ryslinge,  a  village  of  several 
hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  island  of  Fyn,  where  Christian  Kold 
set  up  the  first  high  school.  After  a  day  of  riding  with  the 
village  pastor  in  his  Ford  through  all  the  surrounding  country, 
I  went  with  him  to  his  house  for  a  bit  of  refreshment  in  the 
evening.  As  the  "rabarber-grod"  with  cream  was  being  prepared, 
we  walked  in  the  garden  under  the  trees.  In  one  area  there 
was  evidence  of  recent  tramping  of  many  feet. 

"What  does  this  mean?"   I  asked. 

With  a  smile  he  replied:  "Oh,  we  have  been  having  our  Sun- 
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day  evening  services  in  the  open  air,  under  these  trees  this  sum- 
mer. We  had  twelve  hundred  here  last  Sunday  evening." 

Twelve  hundred  would  mean  that  people  had  come  from  sev- 
eral villages.  But  then  this  village  pastor  is  a  lecturer  in  the 
local  highschool,  and  an  adherent  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  state 
church — the  so-called  "free  church";  and  he  quite  evidently  has 
something  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  countryside,  so  many  of 
whom  have  passed  through  the  folk  highschools,  and  all  of  whom 
are  practicioners  of  science  in  their  daily  vocations.  He  knew 
their  problems  of  work — their  ways  of  winning  their  daily 
bread.  And  he  knew  how  to  bring  them  that  something  more 
than  bread  which  men  and  women  must  have  if  they  are  to  live 
:ir  lives  with  imagination  and  freedom,  as  well  as  with  science. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  Danish  country-side  possesses 
a  culture  that  is  rich  and  varied,  widely  diffused  among  the 
people,  and  that  brings  to  living  a  dignity  and  significance  not 
usual  in  present  day  Europe,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
These  Danish  communities  are  not,  however,  all  cut  to  the  same 
pattern.  Each  is  itself — as  are  the  folk  schools.  Some  near  the 
cities  have  urban  advantages  in  addition  to  their  own  natural 
gifts.  A  few  in  western  and  northern  Jutland  are  still  close 
to  the  heath.  But  of  all  the  people  of  Denmark  none  have 
brought  richer  gifts  to  the  making  of  the  new  national  culture 

an  the  men  and  women  of  the  heath. 

Here,  then  in  brief  compass  is  a  picture  of  the  Danish  coun- 
-side :  its  physical  settings ;  its  agricultural  vocations ;  its  ap- 
plications of  science;  its  cooperative  organizations  and  its  control 
of  its  own  living;  its  political  power;  its  cultural  and  religious 
developments  and  outlooks.  All  of  these  seem  to  hang  together, 
and  to  confirm  the  statement  made  in  an  earlier  paper  that 
"the  Danish  farmer  is  so  nearly  the  master  of  his  own  economic 
and  cultural  destiny  that  he  may  be  described  as  independent." 

Still  the  question  recurs:  How  did  this  Danish  farmer,  out 
of  all  the  farmers  of  the  world,  achieve  this  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic independence,  which  makes  him  either  the  last,  or  maybe 
the  first  really  independent  farmer  in  the  world? 

There  is  no  all-inclusive  answer.  There  is  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  answer.  But,  during 
my  weeks  of  study  and  travel  in  city  and  country-side,  1  came 
upon  four  factors  that  compelled  consideration.  There  are 
probably  others.  I  did  not  find  others,  but  my  mind  is  not 
closed  to  their  existence.  And  I  do  not  pretend  to  rank  these 
four  in  any  order  of  importance. 

The  first   I   shall   mention   is   the   contribution   of   the   older 

ath.  Danish  folk-life  is  rooted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  im- 
memorial past:  its  native  culture  was  an  ancient  pagan  culture 
of  the  Scandinavian  North.  This  pagan  strain  was  best  pre- 
served in  rural  regions  where  it  came  least  into  contact  with 
the  critical  influences  of  the  "classical  culture"  of  the  schools, 
•or  the  "Christian  culture"  of  the  churches.  That  old  pagan 
culture  was  instinct  with  "joy  of  the  soil" — an  instinct  that 
neither  the  classicicts  nor  the  Christians  could  quite  endure. 
Bishop  Grundtvig  insisted  that  the  New  Denmark,  which  was 
to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  past — and  which  did  rise  after  1864 — 
must  uncover  and  renew  this  ancient  pagan  reality  of  living. 
This  helps  to  explain  why  agriculture  seems  to  the  Danish 
farmer  the  proper  mode  of  life;  and  why  he  makes  no  apology 
for  working  in  the  soil. 

A  second  element  comes  from  the  old  Danish  village.  The 
Danish  peasant  always  lived  in  a  village — in  some  parts  of  the 
land  near  the  castle.  He  was  disciplined  to  working  with  his 
fellows  and  to  fighting  with  them,  too,  upon  occasion.  To  be 
sure,  most  peasantries  have  had  this  same  history.  The  Danish 
village  was  not  unique.  But  the  village  is  still  strong  in  the 
Danish  farmer,  at  least  to  this  extent:  he  prefers  the  village 
to  the  city.  That  is  to  say,  he  prefers  the  country  neighborhood 
•with  its  personal  relationships  to  the  impersonality  of  the  mod- 
•ern  city.  This  village  attitude  is  now  but  the  root  of  the  life 
•of  the  countryside:  its  fuller  growth  rises  above  its  roots  into 
the  free  air  and  clear  sun.  The  local  group  temper  is  sap  for 
the  cooperative  endeavors  and  their  out  flowering. 

The  third  of  these  factors  is  much  more  recent  in  origin. 
In  1864,  at  the  close  of  a  disastrous  second  war  with  Prussia, 
Denmark  found  herself  as  nearly  bankrupt,  morally,  economi- 
•cally,  and  intellectually,  as  it  is  permitted  a  nation  to  become 
and  still  live.  There  was  no  prospect  of  help  from  without.  Sal- 
•vation  must  come,  if  it  came  at  all  from  within.  Having  no 
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economic  resources  but  the  soil  (and  the  sea),  her  leaders 
saw  (some  had  seen  it  long  before)  that  if  she  was  to  have  an> 
economic  future  it  must  come  primarily  out  of  the  soil — her  own 
soil:  she  must  become  quite  definitely  an  agricultural  nation; 
and  if  she  was  to  have  any  moral  or  spiritual  future,  this  must 
grow  out  of  her  own  induntry  and  her  own  intelligence.  But 
her  soil  was  but  indifferently  fair,  her  farming  processes  were 
still  primitive,  and  her  "mind"  was  a  curious  compound  of 
Neolithic  habits  and  customs,  pagan  emotions  and  superstitions, 
over  which  had  been  laid  various  veneers — (e.  g.)  "classicism" 
by  the  schools  and  "Christianity"  by  the  church.  Defeated  and 
disheartened,  what  was  to  be  her  fate?  The  answer  has  been 
given:  her  rural  life  and  industries  have  been  redeemed:  peas- 
ant farming  has  become  scientific  agriculture;  universal  poverty 
has  become  cooperative  well-being;  and  spiritual  despair  has 
become  local  and  national  self-respect.  These  results,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  not  secured  ad  hoc.  They  were  not  clearly 
perceivd  from  the  beginning.  They  have  been  wrought  out,  with- 
in the  past  sixty  years,  by  the  sweat  of  the  Danish  mind,  as 
well  as  by  the  sweat  of  the  rural  brow.  Denmark  of  the  city 
has  been  a  world-leader  in  the  development  of  pure  science. 
The  University  of  Copenhagen  is  one  of  the  world's  centers 
of  scientific  research.  Denmark  has  had  more  Nobel  prize  win- 
ners than  any  other  land — in  proportion  to  population  But  it 
was  not  the  mind  of  "pure  science"  that  made  over  the  country- 
side. It  was  the  mind  of  the  country-side.  That  mind  caught 
the  meanings  of  science  for  life  and  industry.  Science  was 
wrought  into  the  fabric  of  the  country-side  folkways.  A  grow- 
ing and  determined  intelligence  has  played  a  large  pirc  in  the 
making  of  this  country-side  civilization.  And  this  civilization 
welcomes  whatever  intelligence  has  to  offer.  Agricultural 
highschools  and  colleges,  covering  every  aspect  of  the  farmer's 
vocation;  agricultural  societies  dealing  with  all  ,;o:ts  of  loral 
and  national  questions;  associations  for  the  clearing  of  the 
heath,  for  the  insurance  of  crops,  building  and  industries — such 
enterprises  are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  need  for  them: 
they  express  existent  intelligence,  and  they  are  the  means  of  ex- 
tending intelligence  still  further. 

Three  elements  in  the  development  of  this  Danish  civiliza- 
tion have  been  enumerated,  namely:  the  old  folk  culture;  the 
village  spirit;  and  the  leaven  of  modern  science.  The  fourth 
factor  was  that  which  recognized  these  three,  desired  them, 
scughl  them  out,  saved  them,  justified  them  before  the  world 
and  helped  to  weave  them  into  a  single  factor — the  substance 
of  civilization.  This  was  the  People's  Highschool,  the  tool 
by  means  of  which  the  soil  of  Danish  folk  life  wa;  deliberately 
uncovered,  and  made  the  soil  of  the  new  civilization;  the  r.:hool 
that  builds  its  social  life  on  the  model  of  the  old  village ;  an j 
the  channel  through  which  science,  first  as  a  spirit  of  inquiry  for 
work,  and  then  as  a  guide  for  life,  itself,  was  brought  in  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ancient  Neolithic  traditions  that  had  long  been 
the  practical  guide  of  the  farmer.  So,  in  the  soil  of  the  old  folk 
culture,  with  the  village  community  as  the  center  of  action  and 
life,  and  with  science  as  the  instrument  of  cultivation,  the  new 
Danish  civilization  is  growing  up. 

All  the  people  know  something  of  the  past;  all  know  ihe  life 
of  the  village;  most  of  the  people  know  the  practic?!  c'etails  of 
the  new  scientific  methods  of  farming;  and  30  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  adults  of  the  country-side  and  village  have  learned, 
in  the  absorbing  social  and  intellectual  life  and  work  of  the 
Folk  Highschools,  how  to  integrate  these  other  three  elements 
into  the  substance  of  their  own  personal  habits  and  arts,  and 
to  identify  themselves  individually  and  yet  critically,  with  the 
enlarging  culture  of  the  cou.itry-side.  Presently  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  areas  will  have  been  students  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  in  these  schools,  and  will  have  felt  the  impact  of 
all  these  forces  in  the  development  of  their  minds  and  person" 
alities.  These  effects  have  not  been  academic:  they  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  "lessons"  to  be  learned  and  forgotten ;  they  are 
of  the  nature  of  folkway  influences — folkways  not  now,  how- 
ever, of  mere  tradition  (though  these  are  still  rooted  in  tradi- 
tion) ;  folkways,  now,  of  which  the  scientific  outlook  upon  life 
has  become  the  determining  characteristic.  So,  this  Danish 
civilization  of  the  village  and  country-side  seems  to  the  visitor 
to  grow  like  trees  planted  in  the  right  soils  by  rivers  of 
water,  lifting  up  straight,  strong,  natural  and  beautiful,  lend- 
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ing  shade  to  the  brooding  earth  in  its  weary  days,  and  bring- 
ing forth   all   manner   of   fruits  in  their   proper   seasons. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  decide,  of  course,  which  of  these 
four  factors  is  to  be  credited  with  most  influence  in  producing 
these  results  in  civilization.  Some  hold — in  Denmark,  as  well 
as  elsewhere — that  economic  factors  must  precede' — and,  there- 
fore, have  preceded — all  others.  Some  think  that  spiritual  and 
moral  factors  have  been  dominant.  But  many  of  the  Danes 
are  inclined  to  give  preponderant  credit  to  the  fourth  of  these 
factors — to  Education,  to  the  Folk  Highschools.  "It  is  intelli' 
gence,"  they  say,  "which  has  made  possible  the  operation  of  all 
these  other  factors;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  sort  we  most 
needed,  and  secured,  has  been  released  and  developed  by  these 
Folk  Highschools  'more  than  by  any  other  single  influence'." 

So,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  independence  of  the  Danish 
farmer  is  not  that  arrogant  independence  which  comes  of 
possessing  the  power  of  the  economic  tyrant,  and  using  it  like 
a  tyrant.  It  is  that  moral  and  spiritual  independence  which 
comes  of  a  sense  of  understanding  of  life  and  the  world,  and 
of  having  mastered  the  machineries  needed  in  the  techniques 
of  making  a  living — so  that  life  itself  can  stand  forth,  in 
dignity  and  serenity,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  world  that  lacks 
much  of  being  dignified  or  serene. 


ETHICS  AND  EDUCATION 

{Continued  from   page   322) 


IN  beginning  my  teaching  of  ethics  with  these  ideals  I  was 
the  more  confident  of  being  on  the  right  track  because  I  had 
watched  since  1894  the  teaching  of  ethics  (not  about  ethics) 
carried  on  by  my  wife  in  private  school  classes  for  girls  from 
sixteen  to  twenty.  I  knew  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  these 
girls  that  the  teaching  of  ethics  is  possible,  has  occurred.  So 
I  was  only  joining  my  wife  on  a  path  which  she  had  followed 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  had  led  to  the  publication  of  her 
Everyday  Ethics*  and  Ethics  for  Children.**  In  these  books 
and  in  her  teaching  she  has  followed  the  principle  that  one 
way  to  teach  ethics  (and  not  merely  to  teach  about  ethics) 
is  to  practise  pupils  in  the  formation  of  good  habits.  Among 
the  rather  few  good  habits  that  one  can  help  to  form  in  the 
classroom  is  the  habit  of  good  thinking,  under  which  should 
be  included  not  only  logical  thinking  but  also  honest  and 
sympathetic  thinking.  "Ethics  helps  us: — 

1.  To  think  straight  and  not  to  deceive  ourselves. 

2.  To  think  clearly  and  not  lose  our  heads. 

3.  To  think  sympathetically  on  many  sides  of   a  question." 

(Everyday  Ethics,  p.  354) 

These  good  habits  may  be  formed  when  students  are  led 
again  and  again,  in  class  discussion  or  in  written  papers,  to 
ask  and  to  answer  questions  about  their  own  personal  problems 
or  about  problems  which  they  can  be  led  imaginatively  to  face 
as  their  own.  This  method  of  teaching,  which  is  akin  to  the 
case  teaching  long  used  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  sets  concrete  situations  before  the 
student  and  then  focusses  attention  on  the  methods  of  thought 
which  he  uses  in  analyzing  these  situations.  For  instance,  in 
discussing  cases  in  which  the  duties  of  courcesy  or  kindness 
seem  to  conflict  with  the  duty  of  veracity,  students  are  almost 
certain  to  assert  sooner  or  later  that  "sometimes  one  simply 
has  to  lie."  The  conclusion  follows  that  in  such  cases  it  cannot 
be  wrong  to  lie  since  one  cannot  help  it.  This  deeply  rooted 
and  fallacious  habit  of  thinking  can  be  exposed  and  its  extirpa- 
tion begun  by  inquiring  why  one  "has  to  lie."  Is  it  physical 
necessity  like  that  which  governs  one's  motions  as  one  falls 
out  of  a  window  and  perhaps  injures  a  passer  below?  Obvi- 
ously we  are  under  no  such  compulsion  when  we  tell  a  "polite 
lie"  or  philanthropically  deceive  a  sick  man  about  his  con- 
dition— the  students'  favorite  examples  of  the  times  when 
"one  must  lie."  Is  it  then  logical  necessity  such  as  prevents  a 
man  from  eating  his  cake  and  having  it  too?  Clearly  not. 


, 


*  Everyday   Ethics,   by   Ella   Lyman    Cabot;   Henry  Holt   &   Co.,    1906. 

•  Ethics  for  Children,  by  Ella  Lyman  Cabot:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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Well  then,  what  kind  of  necessity  (not  physical  or  logical)  is 
it?  By  a  little  further  questioning  the  students  can  be  led  to 
see  that  it  is  not  any  sort  of  necessity  at  all  but  an  excuse.  This 
can  then  be  brought  out  more  vividly  by  showing  that  it  is 
when  people  are  in  need  of  a  plausible  excuse  to  cover  up 
their  discreditable  actions  that  the  plea  of  necessity  is  advanced. 
Necessity  is  the  classical  excuse: 

(a)  Of  children:  "I  couldn't  help  it,  mother.  Charlie  made 
me  do  it. 

(b)  Of    diplomats:    "The    Imperial    German    Government 
therefore  finds  itself  obliged" — to  do  what  it  in  fact  wants  to 
do — to  back  up  Austria  in  punishing  Serbia,  to  violate  Belgium, 
or  what  not.     So  America  starts  a  rascally  assault  on  Mexico 
and   grabs   Texas   eighty   years    ago,    not   because    we   wanted 
Texas    but    because    our     "manifest    destiny"    compelled    us. 
Necessity  is  always  the  language  of  diplomacy,  as  it  is  of  the 
modern  sex  novels  in  which  lovers  are  always  guided  by  "un- 
governable passions,"  by  "irresistible  desires,"  in  other  words 
by  necessity.     That  this  is  all  bunk  the  students  soon  perceive 
with   a   laugh   that  makes   them   a   trifle    clearer-sighted   when 
they  are  next  tempted  to  fool  themselves  with  the  hoary  old 
"necessity  fallacy"  so  popular  with  all  who  want  a  good  excuse 
for  doing  what  they  know  is  wrong. 

I  am  relating  now  one  of  my  experiences  or  adventures  in 
following  my  wife's  example.  This  is  the  method  and  these 
are  the  ideals  that  I  have  pursued  in  one  of  my  ethics  courses 
at  Harvard.  The  sort  of  drill  in  honest  thinking  which 
students  can  be  led  to  give  themselves  as  they  write,  talk  and 
are  criticized  by  their  fellow  students  and  by  their  teacher, 
tends  steadily  and  by  repetition  to  uproot  habits  of  self- 
deception  and  to  build  habits  of  honest  thinking.  This  is 
teaching  ethics,  largely  self-teaching,  not  lecturing  or  reading 
about  ethics. 

BUT  this  is  not  the  only,  or  in  my  experience  the  best  way 
to  teach  ethics.  Another  educational  adventure  in  the 
field  of  ethics  has  interested  me  very  deeply  during  the  past 
six  years'  work  with  Harvard  undergraduates.  I  was  led  to 
it  by  remembering  that  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  moral 
influences  in  my  own  life  had  been  intimate  contacts  with 
people  (living  or  dead)  whom  I  intensely  admired.  Admira- 
tion itself,  together  with  the  understanding  to  which  it  leads, 
is  capable  of  transfusing  some  of  the  hero's  valor  into  his 
admirer.  Is  it  not  true  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us  that  we 
have  been  helped  most  by  people  who  said  not  a  word  to  us 
about  ethics,  but  who  lived  their  lives  close  enough  to  us  so 
that,  as  we  watched  and  admired,  often  loved  them,  we  began 
to  feel  their  motives  active  in  us?  I  believe  that  most  of  us 
have  been  kept  as  decent  as  we  are,  have  been  prevented  from 
being  worse  than  we  are,  because  of  a  few  people  who  never 
tried  to  influence  us  at  all  but  whom  we  could  not  help  being 
drawn  to  by  love  and  admiration. 

Following  up  this  lead  I  have  been  conducting  an  experi- 
ment which  is  now  called  Social  Ethics  16,  The  Appreciation 
of  Personality.  In  this  course  I  try  to  bring  before  the  class 
personalities,  living  or  dead,  whom  I  strongly  admire  and 
whom  I  think  my  students  can  be  led  (through  meeting  them 
in. class  or  through  reading  their  biographies)  to  admire  too. 
A  man  whose  eyes  and  hands  were  destroyed  many  years  ago 
by  an  explosion  of  dynamite,  tells  before  the  class  the  story 
of  his  accident,  of  his  slow  tortured  recovery,  of  a  morphine 
habit  acquired  and  broken,  of  the  struggle  to  learn  to  dress 
himself,  feed  himself,  buy  and  sell,  travel,  earn  his  living 
without  eyes  or  hands.  I  ask  the  reader  to  visualize  in  detail, 
as  my  students  do,  what  this  involves,  to  follow  in  imagination 
his  economic  success  as  a  lecturer,  his  marriage,  his  travels 
back  and  forth  across  this  continent  alone  and  among 
strangers  to  give  his  "Shakespeare  readings,"  his  talk  on 
"Optimism,"  and  the  other  lectures  by  which  he  now  supports 
himself  very  comfortably. 

I  do  not  point  any  moral  or  attempt  any  ethical  adornment 
of  this  story.  But  I  am  sure  that  my  students  are  the  better 
(as  I  am),  and  not  merely  the  more  enlightened  for  having 
heard  it.  Almost  as  much  they  profit  from  reading  and  dis- 
cussing the  life  of  Pascal  d'Angelo,  son  of  Italy,  the  pick-and- 
shovel  poet  of  New  York,  and  the  heroic  struggle  of  Robert 
Scott  to  save  his  dying  comrades  on  the  slow  and  fatal  journey 
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back  from  the  south  pole.  The  contagion  of  these  great 
personalities  is  the  most  effective  teaching  of  ethics  that  I  know. 
I  do  nothing  but  point  to  them  and  try  to  share  my  enthusiasm 
for  their  nobility  and  heroism,  not  by  talking  about  their 
qualities  but  by  making  sure  that  their  actual  facts,  deeds, 
words,  land  in  the  students'  minds.  It  is  a  most  exhilarating 
adventure  and  the  most  intense  enjoyment  (next  to  playing 
in  a  string  quartette)  that  I  know. 

WITH    these    experiments    in   mind    I    have    been   greatly 
interested  to  watch  the  new  explorations  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  in  the  attempt  to  teach  ethics  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  by  a  plan  crystallized  in  a  pamphlet  called 

THE  BOSTON  COURSE  IN  CITIZENSHIP  THROUGH  CHARACTER 

DEVELOPMENT.* 

In  1914  a  business  man  (anonymous)   .  .  .  made  up  his  mind 
that  .  .  .  the  moral  education  of  all  the  children  was  a  funda- 

*   Printed   by   the   Boston    School  Committee,    1924. 


mental  necessity  and  offered  a  prize  of  $5,000  for  the  best 
"children's  code  of  morals."  The  competition  took  place  in 
1916-17  and  seventy  codes  were  handed  it.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  William  J.  Hutchins;  and  the  Hutchins  morality 
code  for  children,  a  four-page  leaflet,  was  published. 

The  same  anonymous  donor  then  offered  $2O,OOO  to  the 
author  of  "the  best  public  school  method  of  character  edu- 
cation" to  be  written  between  October  I,  1919,  and  February 
22,  1920.  Twenty-six  plans,  collaborated  in  by  432  persons, 
were  submitted.  Their  work  was  guided  by  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  following  questions:  How  to  get  children  to  ap- 
preciate and  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  moral  experience? 
How  to  develop  in  children's  minds  personal  convictions  on 
morality  and  the  will  to  live  up  to  these  convictions?  How 
to  correlate  home  life  and  school  life  for  character  develop- 
ment? What  character  education  should  be  given  to  teachers 
themselves  and  how  shall  they  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
moral  ideas  to  be  inculcated  in  school  and  the  way  to  inculcate 
them?  The  prize  was  (Continued  on  page  347) 


A  SOCIAL  INVESTMENT 

Have  you  thought  that  you  might 
participate  in  solving  the  hous- 
ing problem  of  this  great  city? 


THERE  is  a  way  to  bring  immediate 
housing  relief.  Legislative  leaders  and 
housing  authorities  agree  upon  limited  dividend 
companies  as  the  best  available  instrument  for 
constructing  housing  for  families  of  moderate 
incomes.  The  housing  legislation  adopted  in 
Albany  makes  limited  dividend  companies  the 
principal  factor  in  solving  the  problem. 

But  so  far  legislation  has  not  provided  any 
funds  for  these  operations.  Money  will  have 
to  come,  as  it  has  come  in  the  past,  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

The  City  Housing  Corporation  has  been 
operated  on  a  limited  dividend  basis  since  it 
was  formed  two  years  ago.  It  has  built  and 
sold  at  Sunnyside,  Long  Island  City  homes 
for  more  than  six  hundred  families,  which  cost 
their  owners  between  $9  and  $n  per  room 


per  month.    It  is  about  to  commence  the  build- 
ing of  three  hundred  more. 

The  stock  of  this  company  presents  a  rare 
investment  opportunity.  It  brings  you  a  safe 
and  sure  investment  return,  (it  has  regularly 
paid  dividends  at  6%  and  a  surplus  of  over 
$170,000  has  been  accumulated)  and  at  the 
same  time  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  your  money  is  being  used  to  supply 
housing  for  people  of  moderate  incomes. 

Do  you  want  to  participate  in  solving  the 
housing  problem  now?  Every  purchaser  of  a 
share  of  stock  at  $100  increases  the  extent  of 
the  operations  of  the  Company. 

For  further  information  write  City  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  587  Fifth  Avenue,  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 


CITY   HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A  limited  dividend  company 
Organized  to  build  better  homes  and  communities 

Authorized  capital,  $5,000,000  in  shares  of  $100  each 


Alexander    M.    Bing,    President,    Dr. 

Felix  Adler,  John  G.  Agar,  Leo  S. 
Bing,  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.,  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Thomas 
C.  Desmond,  Douglas  L.  Elliman,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Arthur  Lehman,  Frank  Lord,  V.  Everit  Macy,  John 
Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Robert  E.  Simon. 


City  Housing  Corporation, 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  SG-6 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature. 

Name    

Street    

City    State    
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THE    SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGU  E— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  clangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
?2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  coopera-tion  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING— Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION — Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York.  To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concern- 
ing the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Sevenh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education,  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  Ea*t 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic*, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911, 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  Its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  Amer'Ca  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodlei, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott, 
Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  yfar:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  • 
year 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND. 
|  NESS — Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
I  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
'•  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
I  lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
|  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
I  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Mini 
Gertrude  Vaile,  President,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary, 
!  25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organ- 
]  ization  to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  hold* 
an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  26-June  2,  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME   MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.      Florence   E.    Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,   Laura  H.   Parker,   Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.   Cole,   Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.   E.  Johnson,   ocv,  y. 
Commissions:    Church    and    Social    Service,    Rev.    W.    M     Tippy, 
Secy; 

International   Justice   and  Goodwill;   Fev.    S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and   Race  Relations:   Dr.   G.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN — 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Mrs.  William  D.  Sporborg,  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Port- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse, 
chairman,  5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS — Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camp*. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroe*. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 
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INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
international  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, 10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Larned,  executive.  Address,  all  inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  lr 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER 
ICA — 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president 
H  S  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organizatioi 
of'  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Livim 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart 
ments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industria 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russel 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpenslvt 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogs 
Bent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negr< 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  tn. 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problemanc1 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War 
ren  Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS1  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil 
ler,  Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Worker* 
Education. 

nnril/mn  We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papen,  speeches 
VPrAHrKX*  debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOI'I  RKSSAKCE 
01  LnllLllO.  BUKBAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ETHICS  AND  EDUCATION 
(Continued  from  page  345) 


(2)  Appeal,    through    story,    personal    experience,    and    current 
happenings  met  in  the  day's  work. 

(3)  Discussion  of  stories  and  cases. 

Bibliographies  on  the  "law  of  health,"  the  "law  of  kindness," 
etc.  are  furnished.  These  consist  largely  of  biographies,  stories 
of  heroism,  books  on  ethics,  Bible  extracts,  poems,  and  hymns. 
A  detailed  year's  plan  for  Grade  VI  has  been  printed  (School 
Document  No.  10,  1924)  by  the  City  of  Boston.  Similar  plans 
for  the  other  grades  are  in  preparation. 

T)ERHAPS  the  boldest  venture  in  the  Boston  experiment  is 
1.  the  expectation  that  grade  teachers  untrained  in  teaching 
ethics  shall  put  this  plan  in  execution  at  once.  The  success  of 
this  attempt  has  been  forwarded  by  the  institution  of  a  monthly 
magazine  edited  by  a  committee  of  teachers  themselves,  and 
published  by  the  Boston  School  Committee.  The  first  number 
appeared  in  September,  1925,  and  from  this  magazine  as  well 
as  from  a  member  of  the  editorial  board,  a  school  principal  and 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  I  have  been  given  some  insight  as  to 
the  actual  working  out  of  the  plan  since  September,  1925. 

The  teachers  of  each  grade  have  been  asked  to  write  out  a 
description  of  the  most  successful  day's  experiment  in  the 
teaching  of  ethics.  From  these  descriptions  the  best  are  se- 
lected and  handed  in  for  publication  in  the  monthly  magazine 
which  goes  to  all  the  teachers.  The  October  number  contains 
illustrations  of  how  each  of  the  eleven  "moral  laws"  was 
actually  carried  out  in  some  one  of  the  eight  grades.  Thus 
we  are  shown  in  detail  in  this  number  of  the  magazine  how 


awarded  to  the  Iowa  Plan,  a  pamphlet  of  46  pages,  5,000 
copies  of  which  were  then  printed  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  at  the  donor's  expense. 

This  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  plan,  however,  was 
not  the  main  basis  of  the  Boston  experiment  of  1925.  The 
Hutchins  code  was  its  most  direct  ancestor.  This  begins  with 
a  series  of  "laws"  which  "for  the  sake  of  our  country's  great- 
ness" should  be  obeyed: 

1.  Self-Control    (tongue,   temper,  thoughts,   acts). 

2.  Good  Health  (hygiene,  body  and  mind  clean,  skill,  strength). 

3.  Kindness    (in  thought,  word,  act). 

4.  Sportsmanship. 

5.  Self-Reliance   (courage,  independence). 

6.  Duty   (not  shirking,  living  on  others). 

7.  Reliability   (no  lie  or  theft). 

8.  Truth    (vs.  hasty  prejudice,  thoughtlessness,  and  the  lie). 

9.  Good  Workmanship. 

10.  Team  Work   (order,  thrift,  cheerfulness). 

11.  Loyalty   (family,  school,  government,  humanity). 

The  Boston  plan  accepted  all  these,  merged  No.  7  and  No. 
8,  slightly  rephrased  some  of  the  others,  and  added:  "Obedience 
to  duly  constituted  authority." 

"Citizenship"  is  defined  in  a  rather  startling  way  as:  "So 
living  together  that  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  group  are 
always  furthered  by  thought,  word,  and  deed."  Under  this 
definition  a  group  of  sailors  on  a  vessel  in  the  mid-Pacific  or 
of  arctic  explorers  at  the  North  Pole  might  in  their  daily 
work  be  exercising  the  duties  of  citii  enship.  But  of  course 
citizenship  is  a  convenient  (because  colorless  and  harmless) 
word.  Character  is  more  enlighteningly  defined  as  "that  which 
causes  a  life  to  be  dominated  by  principle  rather  than  by  mere 
impulse  or  by  circumstance." 

In  each  grade  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes  daily  at  the 
opening  of  school  is  assigned  for  an  ethical  exercise.  But  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  school  work  and  play  ethics  is  to  be  brought 
into  action  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  and  to  the 
social  life  of  the  school.  Not' "talking  about  moral  qualities" 
hut  providing  that  "the  spirit  of  morality  shall  dominate  the 
entire  life  of  the  school"  is  the  aim. 

This  end  is  to  b-  carried  out  chiefly   through: 

(1)  Student  councils,  committees,  scout  groups,  honor  groups, 
badges,  etc. 

(In    answering    advertisements   please    mention 


The  Law  of  Health 

"       "    Kindness 
"       "    Reliability 
(veracity) 

"        "       "    Team   Work 
"        "       "    Self-Control 

"       "    Duty  " 

"       "    Good  Work- 
manship 

"       "    Self-Reliance 
"        "       "    Sportsmanship 

'    Loyalty 

"       "    Obedience 


was  worked  out  in  the  Kindergarten. 
"      "    Grade  I. 


"  "  Grade  II. 

"  "  Grade  III. 

"  "  Special  Class. 

"  "  Grade  IV. 

"  "  Grade  V. 

"  "  Grade  VI. 

"  "  Grade  VII. 

"  "  Grade  VIII. 

"  "  Grade  IX. 


This  selection  is  merely  for  illustration.  Of  course  all  the 
laws  are  to  be  applied  in  every  grade.  Names  of  contributors 
are  not  published. 

T  OOKING  through  the  numbers  of  the  magazine  from  Octo- 
I  ,.  ber  1925  to  April  1926  we  find:  (i)  The  words  and  music 
of  original  songs  written  by  pupils  to  illustrate  the  Law  of  Self- 
Control  and  various  other  laws.  (2)  A  group  of  brief  dramas 
written  by  one  of  the  children  or  worked  out  in  cooperative 
authorship  by  a  class.  Each  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  act 
and  each  illustrates  some  "moral  law."  In  one  room  "two 
or  three  duties  were  presented  each  morning"  within  the  fifteen- 
minute  period.  Drama  is  also  improvised  under  the  teacher's 
guidance :  "To  enliven  these  discussions  [of  politeness  and 
courtesy]  I  resorted  to  the  children's  love  of  dramatizing.  I 
selected  groups  of  children  (Grade  II)  to  portray  everyday 
situations  which  require  courtesy.  The  children  suggested  a 
common  accident  which  occurs  when  a  child,  while  running, 
collides  with  an  elderly  person  carrying  packages.  The  child 
picked  up  the  package  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  handed 
it  to  the  elderly  person,  saying:  'I  am  sorry.'  Several  chil- 
dren brought  toy  telephones  to  school,  which  we  utilized  for 
'telephone  talks.'  They  'called  up'  the  man  at  the  store,  their 
aunt,  their  playmates,  the  doctor,  and  many  more.  We  gave 
especial  attention  to  politeness  and  courtesy  in  all  this."*  (3) 
We  find  a  group  of  original  poems  on  the  various  laws.  (4)  One 
teacher  cooperated  most  admirably  with  the  traffic  policeman, 
an  ethical  authority  known  to  all  the  school  children  outside 
school.  "When  a  child  has  been  disobedient  to  the  traffic  offi- 
cer's commands,  I  have  invited  the  officer  to  call,  introduced 
him  to  the  children  as  one  of  their  friends,  and  we  have 
all  had  a  little  friendly  chat  which  has  certainly  borne  good 
fruit." 

(5)   We  find    (in   the   October        (Continued  on   page  351) 
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THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS    WANTED 

WANTED— two  trained  and  experienced 
Jewish  case  workers  for  Family  Welfare 
Agency.  Address  Jewish  Aid  Society,  241 
North  Bunker  Hill  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

FIELD  WORKER,  young  man  for  Jew- 
ish  delinquency  organization  in  large  city 
near  New  York.  College  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Must  have  had  case  work  exper- 
ience  with  boys.  5493  SURVEY. 

DIETITIAN  in  large  school  for  boys 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, and  salary  expected.  5503  SUR- 
VEY. 

WANTED:  A  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion worker  for  Nickerson  Settlement 
House,  Providence,  R.  I.  New  project  with 
opportunity  for  initiative.  Reply  fully, 
stating  experience,  age,  training,  etc. 

WANTED:  For  the  months  of  July  and 
August,_a  young  man  and  young  woman  as 
Recreational  Director  respectively  for  boys 
and  girls  work.  Both  must  be  good  swim- 
mers. Apply  Superintendent,  Home  for 
Crippled  Children,  Newington,  Connecti- 
cut. 

WANTED:  A  woman  as  assistant  in  the 
home  department.  Must  have  had  exper- 
ienceVin  both  girls  and  boys  work.  Apply 
Superintendent,  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Newington,  Connecticut. 

TRAINED  and  experienced  family  case 
worker  to  engage  in  family  rehabilitation. 
Apply  Family  Welfare  Bureau,  Court 
House,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

WANTED— two  resident  workers  for 
social  center,  newly  built,  well  equipped 
house.  Please  state  age,  training,  exper- 
ience, communicate  Mrs.  D.  S.  Loventhal, 
Nashville,  Tennessee  Section  Council  Jew- 
ish Women. 


I  WORKERS  WANTED 

SECRETARY  to  Head  Worker  of  New 
York  Settlement.  Experienced  stenogra- 
pher and  bookkeeper,  college  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Interesting  position  for  adaptable 
young  woman.  549^  SURVEY. 

MANAGER  for  residence  in  New  York 
Settlement  beginning  July  first.  5480  SUR- 
VEY. 

OCTOBER  FIRST;  two thoroughly 
qualified  men  for  evening  work  in  New 
York  Settlement.  First,  experienced  gym- 
nasium director  knowing  basket-ball.  Sec- 
ond, mature  leader  for  experimental  work 
with  self-governing  groups.  5478  SURVEY. 

WANTED  for  summer  months:  Well 
educated  young  woman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  playground  and  handwork. 
Resident  position,  New  York  Settlement. 
5463  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Worker  with  good  educational 
background  and  experience  in  case  work. 
Hospital  experience  not  necessary.  5406 
SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
10  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  MALE  SUPERINTENDENT 

or  assistant  superintendent,  Home  for  fifty 
truant  boys  in  Philadelphia.  Write  Jas. 
C.  Lafferty,  121  Chestnut  Street,  Phila., 
stating  previous  experience  and  references. 


SOCIAL  WORK  POSITIONS  OPEN 


Psychiatric   Social    Work   $1800. 
Settlement  Work,    (knowledge  steno.) 
Medical    Social    Service,   R.    N. 
Occupational  Therapy,  $2000. 
Trained    Nurse,    Beirut,    Syria 
Social  Workers,    (Jewish),  beginners. 


Social     Work,     executive     and     organizing 
ability,  among  foreign-born,   $2000. 
Executive    secretaries    and    field    representa- 
tives   for    national    organization,    $2400. 
Experienced    Italian    Social    Worker,    $1500. 
Child   Welfare  Worker,   experienced,   $2000. 


Are  you  using  this  Comprehensive  Discriminating  Service? 
Miss  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social   worker, 
will  give  your  problems  her  personal  attention. 


William    D.   Camp 
President 

Gertrude    D.    Holmes 
Director 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION    100 

of 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION  Ashland  6000 


East    42nd    St. 
New    York 


WORKERS  WANTED 

THE  UNITED  JEWISH  CHARITIES- 
OF  HARTFORD,  have  a  position  open, 
for  a  Superintendent.  They  require  an  ex- 
perienced Social  Worker,  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Applicant  should 
state  full  particulars  as  to  experience,  age, 
qualifications,  also  salary  desired.  Appli- 
cations will  be  treated  confidential.  This- 
organization  being  a  member  of  the  Hart- 
ford Community  Chest,  the  Superintendent 
will  be  not  be  required  to  devote  any  time 
towards  raising  funds.  United  Jewish' 
Charities,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BOYS'  WORKER  in  Boston  Neighbor- 
hood House  to  supervise  clubs  and  gym- 
nasium. Resident  position,  open  on  or  be- 
fore Oct.  i.  Full  or  part  time.  5504. 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  For  summer  months,  from 
now  until  September  ist,  qualified  young: 
woman  with  knowldge  of  recreation  work 
•  for  girls  and  young  women,  resident  posi- 
tion. Address:  The  Irene  Kaufmann  Set- 
tlement, 1835  Center  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  cottage  plan 
child-caring  institution.  Must  be  a  good 
administrator  and  experienced  in  dealing: 
with  problem  children.  State  qualifications, 
experience,  references.  Address  President,. 
Jewish  Children's  Society,  109  E.  Redwood 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WOMAN,  thoroughly  trained  for  work 
with  children  of  kindergarten-primary  age 
in  settlement  nursery,  Resident  preferred. 
Position  open  August  first.  5479  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate 
B.  A.  M.  A.  desires  summer  position  as 
traveling  tutor  or  companion.  5505  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WIDOW,  with  eight 
years  experience  as  manager  of  family 
hotel,  seeks  institutional  position  as  house- 
mother. 5508  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  college  graduate,  about  two. 
years  experience  in  Travellers  Aid  and 
family  work,  speaks  French,  German,. 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Desires  to  make 
change.  5470  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  thoroughly  exper- 
ienced executive  and  organizer,  pleasant 
personality,  highest  credentials.  For  chil- 
dren, old  folks  or  convalescents.  5482  SUR- 
VEY. 

TEACHER,  thirty-eight,  also  graduate 
nurse,  interested  in  progressive  education, 
wants  occupation  during  the  summer,  pos- 
sibly permanently.  Would  like  to  travel. 
Will  go  as  companion  or  in  charge  of  a 
child.  5472  SURVEY. 

MAN  "desires  parole  or  research  work 
with  organization  or  institution  governing- 
delinquent  or  mentally  deficient  boys.  5510- 
SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 


Ii  s  10-pc.  111.   hudbMk— tt'i  : 

Dwnestlo    Science    counco.    f*r   teaching.    InstltatlM 

BaotgemeDt.    etc.    and   fsr   bame-maklnf   •fflcl«Mv. 

A>.  Ittiool  ll  NIBS  E«m.»l.i.MI   1.51th   it.,  OklwH 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE   wants    position    with 
progressive   agency  which  can  benefit 
by  his  broad  training,  experience,  and 
research  ability. 
W.   F.  S., 

7  Sumner  Road, 
Cambridge,    Massachusetts. 


POLISH  worker  with  four  years'  mis- 
cellaneous case  and  group  work  exper- 
ience also  interpreting  in  medical  clinic 
cases,  wishes  position.  Good  references 
5468  SURVEY. 

COLORED  MAN,  Columbia  A.M.  in 
Psychology  desires  social  work  with  boys 
beginning  June  15-  5497  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  position  in  social  institu- 
tion desired  by  college  graduate,  thirty, 
oiarried,  who  has  had  five  years  experience 
in  social  work.  Well  educated,  a  man  of 
vision,  high  ideals,  and  executive  ability. 
5485  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Social  Worker  desirei 
position  as  Superintendent  in  children's  in- 
stitution. 5453  SURVEY. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  experienced  work- 
ers with  delinquent  and  mentally  defective 
children  will  be  available  September  first. 
5509  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Jewish  Executive  (mar- 
ried) desires  superintendency  of  a  child 
caring  organization.  Wife  able  girls 
worker.  Highest  credentials.  Box  5501 
SURVEY. 

INSTITUTIONAL  position  wanted  by 
Jewish  Social  Worker  with  teaching  exper- 
ience. Phone  Garfield  1047  during  conven- 
tion in  Cleveland  or  5502  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  settlement  headworker, 
with  broad  social  vision,  would  like  con- 
nection where  qualifications  and  experience 
will  find  expression  in  expansion  of  work. 
5500  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  several  years  exper- 
ience business,  farming,  teachjne,  thorough 
knowledge  French,  Spanish,  English,  de- 
sires position.  5499  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  twelve  years 
experience  desires  settlement  or  insti- 
tutional work  with  children.  Available 
June  1 5th.  5511  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  cbmpetent  social 
worker,  experienced  in  family  case  work, 
recreation  and  social  activities — available 
for  Fall  or  immediate  connection.  Out  of 
town  position  no  object.  5514  SURVEY. 


Slfultigraphing 

Typewriting 

^failing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you   can   in  your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    4k 
Mailing    Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 
Longacrt  2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


Caledoni.  9664-5-6 


I 

| 


«•»!•« 

Addreuinf 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion!,  copy 
to    remain    unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
described  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  c»py 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JEWISH  WOMAN,  former  school 
teacher  and  orphanage  girls'  supervisor, 
desires  light  employment.  Address  5515 


SURVEY. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1256  Amster- 
^m  Avr..  New  York. 
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FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are  available  October  1,   1926 

at 
E«»t  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
lelves  for  responsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

_  Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
viiion  in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Street, 
HELEN  HART  SARA  LIBBY  CARSOK 

He»d  Worker  Director  of  Trainini 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lecturei, 
debates,  etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.  Research 
work.    Exclusive  service. 
John   H.    Arnold,   Cedar   Falls,   Iowa. 


ro.       tB  J'KEA 
.  o4V  E.  iltk  t  LCkicao 


STATIONERY 


SPECIAL — 250  bond  letterheads,  250 
envelopes,  250  cards— $5.  200  sheets  per- 
sonal stationery,  100  envelopes,  $i.  Nadol- 
ny,  Box  583,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

FURNISHED  APARTMENT,  Green- 
wich Village.  Four  rooms,  bath  (kitchen- 
ette). Two  fire  places,  attractive  garden, 
subway,  "L",  bus,  telephone.  Sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  three.  June  15  to  Sep- 
tember 15.  Spring  9757  or  5512  SURVEY. 


ROOM  TO  RENT 


FOR  RENT.  Room  in  private  house. 
Meras,  9  Elmhurst  Avenue,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 
Telephone,  Havemeyer  9260. 


BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 

BETTY,  aged  five,  and  Jimmie,  eighteen 
months  want  a  home  with  nice  people  for 
several  months,  while  their  mother  is  fight- 
ing tuberculosis.  Bright,  beautiful,  healthy 
children.  Can  pay  $75  a  month.  5507 
SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


Travel  and  Resorts 


EVERY  ROOM 
^  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  AND  SHOWER 
**•  ^CIRCULATING  ICE  WATER  k  ^ 
AND  ELECTRIC  FAN/ 


HOTELS 


35O  ROOMS 
SAINT  LOU  IS.  MO. 

LOCUST  AT  16X2  STREET 

LUXURIOUS  QUARTERS 

ONLY  3  SHORT  BLOCKS  FROM  UNION 
STATION-EXCELLENT  CUISINE -POPULAR 
PRICED  CAFETERIA-OARAGE  FACILITIES 
FINEST  FURNISHED  AND  EQUIPPED 
HOTEL  IN  THE  CITY. 

RATES  FROM  *ZS°  PERDAY. 


40O  ROOMS 
MEMPHIS,  TENN 

MAIN  AT  ADAMS  STREET 

•  REASONABLE  RATES 

THE  SOUTH'S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  HOTEL 
OPENED  JUNE 1C  -SERVIDOR  SERVICE  - 
LARGE  LIGHT  SAMPLE  ROOMS-HIGH  CLASS 
CUISINE  -POPULAR  PRICE  COFFEE  SHOP- 
CONVENIENT  GARAGE,  SERVICE. 

RATES  FROM  *322  PER  DAY. 


0n 


Moors 


anil 

^itmntrr 

SIASCONSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 

rAf  summer  place  readers  of  The  Survey  have  been  looking  for 
Golf,  tennis,  sea  bathing,  open  air  life.     Lectures  and  discussions,  psychology, 
literature,  politics,   drama,  the   arts. 

Rates  moderate.     Reference*  required. 


"NEWER  DEFENSES  OF  CAPITALISM  IN  AMERICA" 

will  be  the  subject  of 
June  Conference  of  the 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

to  be  held  at 
CAMP  TAMIMENT,  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

June  24-27,  1926 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  George  Soule,  Stuart  Chase,  James  H. 
Maurer,  Ordway  Tead,  H.  S.  Raushenbush,  Robert  W.  Dunn,  Scott  Nearing,  J.  S.  Potofsky, 
Benjamin  Stolberg,  Paul  Blanshard,  McAlister  Coleman,  Morris  Ernst,  A.  Phillip  Randolph, 
Florence  Kelley,  Hubert  C.  Herring. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY 

HARRY  W.  LAIDLER  AND  NORMAN  THOMAS,  Executive  Directors        70  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


BOARD 

HEALTH  FARM  for  convalescents, 
health  seekers,  students  and  vacation- 
ists. Booklet.  Sunwise,  Granville  Sum- 
mit, Bradford  County,  Pa. 


"Roads   End"          On  Lake 

"Where  the  Trails   Begin"      Sacandaga 
Adirondacks  A  camp   for  thc 

lovers  of  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  surround- 
ings. Good  table.  Large  living-hall.  Cot- 
tages and  tents  for  sleeping.  Boats  and  canoes. 
Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes  into  the  woods. 
Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Everything  com- 
fortable and  homelike.  CHAS.  T.  MEYER, 
Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS 


WESTERN  rim  of  Catskill  Mountains: 
Agreeable  accommodations  in  protestant 
family,  fine  old  estate  residence,  modern 
improvements,  charming  grounds,  scenic 
surroundings;  privileges  of  outdoor  swim- 
ming pool  and  bridle  paths  through  forests 
in  related  estate.  Also,  for  rent,  furnished 
bungalow  in  woods  overlooking  village. 
References  exchanged.  Arthur  North,  Ex- 
ecutor, Walton,  New  York. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 

PLEASANTVILLE,  N.  Y.  Open  coun- 
try. To  let  furnished.  One-two  rooms  bun- 
galow. All  conveniences.  Kitchen  privileges. 
Commuting;  ten  minutes  station.  Desirable 
for  writer.  Telephone  evenings  259-R,  or 
5513  SURVEY. 

ADIRONDACK  COTTAGE 
Furnished,  with  open  fireplace,  6  rooms, 
bath,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric 
lights,  garage.  $275  for  season.  Smaller 
cottage,  $225.  ALMON  WARD,  Jay,  Es- 
sex Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rhode    Isl 


an 


TO  LET:  Bungalows  at  Prudence  Island 
in  Narragansett  Bay,  also  mess  hall  to  ac- 
commodate sixty  for  camp.  Apply  J.  D. 
Sawyer,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Pennsylvania 

Cottages  For  Rent 
at  Eagles  Mere 

$400  to  $2,000 
for    the     season 

Write    to    R.    D.    KEHRER,    Eagles    Mere, 
Pa.,   for    list. 

Connecticut 

Berkshire  Cottage  to  rent  furnished  ;  100 
miles  from  New  York  in  Falls  Village, 
Conn.  Easily  accessable.  Electricity,  bath, 
glorious  view,  real  country,  near  Houso- 
tanic  River.  Terms  $80.00  a  month.  Write 
Horace  Groff,  Mt.  Berry,  Georgia. 

REAL    ESTATE 
Connecticut 

CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  »ale. 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths, 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt- 
able two  families.  One  thousand  down, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call,  write 
"Owner",  264  Flaxhill  Road,  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

WILTON,  CONNECTICUT 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  the  per- 
son who  wishes  to  acquire  a  charming 
country  place  at  small  cost.  The  loca- 
tion is  in  the  real  country  yet  very 
accessible.  Privacy  and  independence 
will  be  assured  without  isolation. 

Four  responsible  persons  would  like 
to  have  two  others  join  them  in  pur- 
chasing a  beautiful  tract. 

Amount  required  fiom  each  investor 
$2200.  This  includes  cost  of  land  and 
liberal  allowances  for  surveys,  road 
building  and  other  costs.  For  further 
information  address  SURVEY  Box  5506. 


W  y 


FOR  SALE  IN 

Natrona  County,  Wyoming 

One-half  Interest  in  one  of  the  best  cattle-ranch 
propositions  in  the  State,  fully  equipped.  Now 
running  over  1.500  Hereford  cattle.  Honest,  econo- 
mical management.  Ample  open  range  An  Ideal 
place  for  a  young  man  where  there  are  good  en- 
vironments, a  healthy  climate,  and  an  opportunity 
of  sound  Investment  with  man  of  lifetime  experience 
in  the  ranch  and  cattle  business.  Address 
CARL  P.  SHUMAKEH,  care  the  Wyoming  National 
Bank.  Casper,  Wyoming. 
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number)   a  group  of  one  min- 
ute   speeches    on    self-reliance 
written  in  the  regular  English 
class  and  delivered  in  the  fif- 
teen-minute period   at   the  be- 
ginning of  school.  The  speak- 
ers were  called   ''minute  men."     (6)   We  find  brief  narratives 
written  by  children  out  of  their  own  experience.     Fpr  example, 
to  illustrate  "team  work"  we  read: 

My  uncle  has  a  store  on  Lowell  St.  One  girl  in  the  store  takes 
the  money.  Another  gi'rl  fits  the  coats  on  the  customers.  Another 
changes  the  coats  if  they  do  not  fit.  My  uncle  directs  them  and 
all  work  together  their  best  for  him  and  his  business.  One  for 
all  and  all  for  one  makes  team  work. 

When  I  was  walking  through  Cambridge  St.  I  saw  some  men 
digging.  They  were  all  helping  to  make  the  street  wider.  There 
was  a  foreman  to  help  them.  He  must  know  a  lot  about  widen- 
ing streets. 

(7)  Pictures,  cut  from  Sunday  papers,  drawn  from  the  Public 
Library  set  of  Dutch  pictures,  and  from  other  sources  in- 
cluding the  children's  own  hands.  There  are  also  lists 
of  slogans,  acrostics,  pageants,  "memory  gems,"  and  topics  for 
discussion. 

That  parents  appreciate  the  teachers'  effort  is  shown  by 
such  letters  as  these:* 

I  think  the  work  you  are  doing  is  a  great  help  to  my  children. 
It  teaches  them  good  habits  and  how  to  control  themselves.  It 
makes  them  self-reliant  and  able  to  think  for  themselves. 

I  think  my  daughter  is  becoming  much  more  reliable  at  home 
doing  little  tasks  and  helping  with  the  baby  without  being  told, 
which  helps  me  with  my  work  and  makes  everything  much  more 
pleasant. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  this  Boston 
Plan  for  Ethical  Teaching  is  that  it  is  worked  out  (a)  in  a 
city  wherein  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens  largely  outnumber 
the  Protestants  and  the  Hebrews  and  (b)  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  superintendent  of  schools.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  opposed  to  any  teaching  of  ethics 
divorced  from  the  teaching  of  Catholic  Christianity.  The 
adoption  of  the  Boston  Plan  appears  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Religion  is  here  associated  with  the  ethical  teaching  through 
the  singing  of  hymns  such  as  America,  The  Lord  Is  My 
Shepherd,  O  Worship  the  King,  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  and 
Abide  with  Me.  (Secular  songs  such  as  Men  of  Harleck, 
Home  Sweet  Home,  and  Old  Folks  at  Home  are  also  recom- 
mended.) But  this  is  not  the  religion  of  any  single  division 
of  Christianity. 

Bible  reading  is  also  permitted  in  the  five-minute  period 
9  to  9:05  immediately  preceding  the  fifteen  minutes  set  apart 
for  ethics.  This  too  is  of  course  a  non-sectarian  exercise  and, 
with  the  hymns,  tends  to  show  that  we  have  not  pushed  religion 
altogether  out  of  the  Boston  schools  today  but  have  agreed 
in  practice  that  religion  is  greater  than  any  of  its  sects  or 
divisions. 

TO  me  this  plan  of  ethical  teaching  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  is  an  interesting  adventure  on  the  borderland  of 
ethics  and  education.  Though  the  plan  has  only  been  in  oper- 
ation since  September  1925,  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  some  at  least  of  the  teachers  are  entering  into  it  with 
great  zest  and  intelligence,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
public  school  teachers  in  general  I  believe  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  will  welcome  it  as  an  elaboration  and  extension  of 
something  that  they  have  always  been  doing,  although  it  has 
lot  always  been  called  "citizenship  through  character  develop- 
ment." Under  the  attrition  of  use,  this  cumbrous  phrase  is 
;ure  to  be  abbreviated,  and  the  simple  word  "ethics"  is  likely 
to  remain.  For  although  there  is  an  advantage  in  using  at 
:he  outset  a  harmless  and  neutral  word  like  "citizenship,"  the 
attempt  to  stretch  this  word  to  cover  duties  within  the  family, 
the  church,  and  the  school  is  likely  to  break  down.  We  are 
eft  then  with  ungrammatical  monstrosities  like  Character  De- 
velopment or  Character  Education.  These  too  I  think  we 
shall  come  to  discard  not  so  much  because  we  care  for  good 
English  as  because-  we  want  to  save  time.  "Ethics"  sounds  less 
'goody-goody"  and  less  threatening  than  "morals"  or  "vir- 
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tues,"  and  so  I  think  it  has  a 
good  chance  to  survive. 

But  will  the  Boston  Plan  itsel/ 
survive?  Will  the  experiment, 
now  (May,  1926)  scarcely 
seven  month  old,  prove  suc^ 

cessful?  I  believe  that  it  will.  With  the  modifications,  ex- 
tensions, and  retractions  that  use  is  sure  to  bring  to  this  young 
sprout,  I  believe  that  the  new  energy  of  1914,  which  brought 
into  existence  the  Hutchins  Code  (1917),  the  Iowa  Plan  (1922), 
and  was  distributed  in  1925  into  the  activities  of  Boston  teach- 
ers and  Boston  school  children,  will  continue  in  circulation,  and 
that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  be  amazed  to  think  that 
prior  to  1925  there  was  a  period  when  we  foolishly  tried  to 
educate  youth  without  teaching  ethics  in  the  public  schools. 

I  take  it  that  most  of  us  are  led  or  driven  to  work  out  our 
ethics  through  experiences  which  rouse  us  to  reflect,  to  sys- 
tematize, and  clarify  our  ideas  about  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  in  concrete  life  situations.  So  in  my  work  with, 
Harvard  students  I  am  applying  on  the  campus  some  of  these 
same  principles  which  draw  out  children.  I  try  in  class  to 
recall  to  the  boys  experiences  lying  latent  in  their  minds,  or 
to  make  vivid  such  experiences  of  my  own  as  have  taught  me 
something.  What  the  students  learn  is  not  my  ideas  about 
their  experiences  or  about  my  experiences,  but  their  own  ideas, 
their  best  interpretations  of  what  we  rake  up  together  in  class 
out  of  their  memories  or  out  of  mine.  Of  course  the  students 
also  hear  what  I  think  about  these  matters;  but  I  doubt  if 
they  remember,  much  of  it.  What  sticks  is  the  result  of  their 
own  reflections — not  very  prolonged  or  profound,  but  enough 
to  make  some  impression. 

Now  and  then  after  I  have  been  discussing  problems  of 
veracity  with  a  class,  some  member  of  it  comes  to  see  me  about 
a  difficulty  of  his  own.  Shall  he  tell  the  truth  in  this  par- 
ticularly complicated  and  embarrassing  situation  in  which  he 
finds  himself?  Shall  he  join  this  very  exclusive  club,  member- 
ship in  which  involves  the  apparent  acceptance  of  standards 
which  he  does  not  believe  in?  Has  he  (under  conditions 
named)  the  right  to  break  off  his  engagement  in  marriage? 
This  sort  of  discussion  in  which,  like  most  doctors,  I  have  had 
some  experience,  sometimes  leads  on  to  lasting  friendships  in 
which  I  learn  much  needed  lessons  about  student  psychology 
and  about  my  job  as  a  teacher. 

BUT,  you  may  ask:  Is  the  study  of  ethics  rejected  by  all 
except  one  special  type  of  college  student? 

No.  I  think  it  is  a  fairly  representative  group  of  men  who 
elect  social  ethics  at  Harvard,  a  fair  sample  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily heterogeneous  group  of  men  who  now  come  to  col- 
lege. Various  racial  stocks,  various  home  backgrounds,  men 
who  intend  to  study  and  men  who  come  to  Harvard  for  a 
"country  club"  existence,  all  sorts  elect  social  ethics,  usually  at 
a  friend's  suggestion.  Some  of  them  like  ethics  when  they 
finally  find  out  what  it  is.  A  few  are  bored.  Those  who  Hke 
it  are  generally  pleased  because  they  find  that  it  belongs  to  that 
group  of  college  studies  which  aim  chiefly  to  make  men  think 
rather  than  to  store  their  memories  with  important  facts. 
Many  students  don't  like  what  they  call  "memory  courses." 
Some  of  these  men  don't  want  to  be  made  to  think  either,, 
though  they  have  no  objection  to  talking,  or  to  writing  down, 
casually  and  thoughtlessly,  what  they  find  on  the  surface  of 
their  minds.  But  there  remains  a  fraction  who  really  like  ta 
use  their  minds  and  are  interested  in  courses  which  encourage 
this. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  teaching  at  Harvard  is  this:  a 
good  many  students  consult  me  (gratis)  about  their  health. 
Such  visits  usually  bring  up  some  talk  about  the  boy's  home 
affairs,  his  doings  in  vacations,  his  friends,  and  his  interests 
outside  college  studies.  I  get  to  know  him  a  little.  Then  a 
perfectly  unexpected  result  is  apt  to  occur.  He  begins  to  do, 
better  work  in  the  classroom.  Why?  Our  acquaintance  out- 
side class  usually  does  not  touch  on  his  studies  in  any  way. 
I  never  urge  him  to  study  or  try  to  improve  his  habits  of 
work.  Why  then  do  I  see  in  most  cases  a  striking  gain  in 
his  class  work  after  a  few  talks  about  his  health  ?  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  have  seen  it  happen  often  enough  to  be  suri 
that  it  is  not  coincidence. 
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A  NOVEL   from  the  hand   of   one  of    the    foremost 
women  novelists  is  an  important  event.     Consider, 
then,  the  stirring  news  that  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  has  written 
a  new  book  about  her  most  admired  character — the  valiant 
Joanna. 

The  appearance  of  this  novel  is  a  triumphant  illustration 
of  the  Harper  tradition,  and  another  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  that  our  readers  will  find  in  its  pages  only  the 
most  distinguished  of  contemporary  literature. 

JOANNA  GODDEN  MARRIED  will  appear  serially  in 
Harpers  Magazine  during  the  summer,  and  remembering 
that  many  of  our  readers  who  depend  on  the  newsstands 
for  their  magazines  will  be  summering  in  restfully  remote 
places,  we  are  making,  for  their  benefit,  a  doubly  attrac- 
tive offer. 

Five  months  of  Harpers  Magazine,  including  all  of 
JOANNA  GODDEN  MARRIED,  for  only  one  dollar! 
Five  issues  of  the  most  stimulating,  essential,  modern  maga- 
zine— the  new  Harpers.  Do  make  use  of  the  coupon  below 
promptly.  The  offer  is  limited. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

IN    his    account    of    the    prohibition    hearings    at 
Washington    (The  Survey  May   15    1926)   Dr. 
Emerson   flung   a  challenge   at  social  workers: 
"Do    you  ...  no    longer    concern    yourselves 
with  the  greatest  social  experiment  of  our  time  and 
country?"      Answering     his     question     William     J. 
Norton,  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund, 
tells   how  the  Wayne   County  Conference   of   Social 
Work   tackled   this    thorny   topic    (p.   357). 

The  annual  staff  summary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  appears  on  p.  359.  Many  per- 
sonal details  of  kindred  group  elections  and  the  like 
appear  in  Mr.  Kenderdine's  department  on  p.  390. 

THE  names  of  two  Italians,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti, 
have  become  attached  to  a  cause  celebre,  one 
which  reaches  deep  into  the  roots  of  our  American 
ideals  and  prejudices.  Mrs.  Evans  who  summarizes 
the  progress  of  their  case  before  our  courts  (p.  364) 
needs  no  introduction  as  a  leader  in  social  causes 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  particularly  ardent  defender 
of  fair  play  in  the  case  at  issue. 

EDUCATION    that    is    "a    continued    and    con- 
tinuous making  over  of  life  at  the  time  of  learn- 
ing,  to   ever   higher    and    richer   levels"   means   new 
and  different  education  methods.   Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson 


describes  on  page  368  how  these  have  been  worked 
out  in  one  particular  school. 

ON  page  371  Gladys  Boone  tells  of  worker  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  where  miners  from  Stafford- 
shire and  Wales,  shoemakers  from  Kettering  and 
lace  weavers  from  Nottingham  study  trade  union 
history,  utilitarianism,  modern  drama  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  art. 

MAX  KOSSORIS,  who  gives  his  experience  as 
a  time-study  man  in  a  tannery,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  where  he 
specialized  in  economics.  He  spent  eighteen  months 
with  the  Pfister  and  Vogel  Leather  Company  of 
Milwaukee  and  later  returned  to  Wisconsin  where 
he  is  taking  his  master's  degree  this  month  (p.  372). 


to  the  prevailing  notion  that  rural 
America  is  losing  ground  against  the  city, 
Robert  W.  McCulloch,  associate  editorial  secretary 
of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research, 
has  here  (p.  375)  analyzed  hitherto  unpublished 
census  data  which  cuts  the  rate  of  city  increase  from 
84  per  cent  to  52.1  per  cent  and  pushes  the  rural 
rate  of  growth  up  to  20.7  per  cent. 

PUBLICITY  for  the  Visiting  Nurses  is  Dorothy 
Deming's  solution  for  the  problem  of  the  public 
and  the  private  duty  nurse  (p.  377)  :  inform  the  com- 
munity about  this  group  of  graduate  nurses  that  are 
available  for  their  needs.  Miss  Deming  is  director 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

EDWIN  G.  EKLUND  of  the  Springfield, 
Illinois,  Council  of  Social  Agencies  tells  of  the 
cooperation  between  that  organization  and  the  two 
hospitals  of  the  city  which  resulted  in  the  financing 
and  building  of  a  modern  fireproof  isolation  hospital 
for  Springfield  (p.  379). 

ELWOOD  STREET  gives  an  account  (p.  380) 
of  the  St.   Louis  movement  to  make   available 
a  centralized  list  of  blood  donors  for  the  transfusion 
of  blood. 

THE  results  of  a  series  of  surveys  of  work  for 
ex-service  men  made  by  Pacific  Coast  chapters 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  set  forth  (p.  381) 
by  A.  W.  McMillen,  special  field  representative  of 
the  A.R.C.  One  outcome  has  been  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  need  of  the  ex-service  men  for 

MODERN  child  placing  ideas  are  not  only  of 
today.  Ethel  Verry  tells  of  the  work  of 
Pastor  Bram  in  Neukirchen,  Germany,  in  the  forties, 
where  he  endeavored  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
principles  to  which  present  day  agencies  subscribe 
(p.  384).  Miss  Verry  was  with  the  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers  for  two  years  and  is 
now  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 
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—AND  NEITHER  ENFORCED 

ARTICLE  XVIII:    Last  year  they  spent  thirty  million  dollars  on  me! 

ARTICLE  XV:    That  sure  is  fine,  boss!    Last  year  they  did  not  spend  thirty  cents  on  me. 
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Prohibition:  Wayne  County  Speaks 

By  William  J.  Norton 


I 


"^  HE  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  is  no  more  difficult 
than  the  riddle  of  prohibition  today.  At  least 
that  is  the  conclusion  which  Detroit's  social 
workers  reached  after  devoting  the  entire  time 
Fourth  Annual  Wayne  County  Conference  of 
to  an  examination  of  the  effect  of  the 


of    their 
Social    Work 

Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  as  shown  by 
various  sociological  data  collected  from  local  institutions 
and  departments  dealing  with  dependency,  delinquency,  and 
insanity.  A  university  president  who  is  an  analytical  scien- 
tist; a  bishop  of  the  church  who  is  president  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America;  a  juvenile  court  judge  whose 
fearless  and  whole  hearted  devotion  to  children  is  known 
throughout  the  country;  a  distinguished  circuit  court  judge 
who,  as  a  legislator  voted  to  adopt  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  as  a  congressman  voted  for  the  Volstead  Act, 
and  who  now  grieves  somewhat  over  his  votes ;  a  psychiatrist 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  an  excellent  insane  asylum 
for  many  years ;  a  divorce  proctor ;  a  superintendent  of  a 
large  county  infirmary ;  a  superintendent  of  police  who  has 
tried  to  enforce  the  law  in  a  border  city;  a  public  health 
statistician;  and  the  employment  manager  of  a  great  factory: 
all  these  offered  their  evidence  at  the  shrine  of  truth  in 
Detroit  on  May  20  and  May  21. 

Statistic  was  piled  upon  statistic,  until  the  figures,  which 
our  immature  judgment  had  presumed  would  be  facts,  laid 
end  to  end,  would  have  circled  the  city.  One  clear  truth, 
and  one  only,  came  out  of  the  laborious  welter  of  arithmetic. 
From  1918  when  Michigan  went  dry  through  1920  there 
was  an  enormously  sharp  decline  in  the  incidence  of  al- 
coholism, in  insanity,  dependency  and  delinquency.  Since 
1920  there  has  been  a  steady  march  upwards  from  the  low 
level  of  that  year,  which  while  still  rising  has  not  yet  reached 
the  levels  of  1917,  the  last  year  before  prohibition  began  in 
Michigan.  The  meaning  of  even  this  fact  is  not  as  clear 
cut  as  it  seems,  because  of  the  absence  of  nearly  100,000 


men  under  arms  during  the  war  years,  and  because  of  the 
great  prosperity  and  ardor  of  the  people  in  the  national 
crisis  of  that  time. 

As  for  the  rest  of  it,  well — if  you  were  dry  before  the 
conference  began,  probably  you  would  not  need  an  umbrella 
as  a  result  of  it;  and  if  you  were  wet,  you  probably  would 
keep  on  dripping.  Two  uncontrollable  disturbances  from 
the  high  pressure  altitudes  conspired  to  upset  the  calcula- 
tions. Although  the  array  of  quasi-scientific  information 
was  unusually  good,  far  better  than  was  anticipated,  the 
sorry  truth  is  there  was  no  science  about  it.  The  naked 
figures  were  there  and  they  were  accurate,  but  they  either 
pointed  nowhere  at  all,  or  else  they  were  beset  by  so  many 
qualifications,  that  you  might  interpret  them  as  you  pleased. 
The  second  disturbance  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  post- 
prohibition  figures  were  taken  from  years  when  the  nation 
has  been  the  wettest  it  probably  ever  will  be  so  long  as  it 
retains  the  constitutional  amendment  against  liquor.  The 
bravado  is  going  out  of  the  rebellion  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  both  wet  and  dry ;  and  the  contest  is  settling  down 
to  a  more  clear  cut  fight  between  two  earnest  and  de- 
termined camps. 

Dr.  Christian  of  the  Pontiac  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  reported  that  for  many  years  prior  to  the  intense 
industrialization  of  Michigan,  commitments  because  of 
alcohol  constituted  about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  all  admis- 
sions. In  1915  the  proportion  started  a  rise  that  reached 
II  per  cent  in  1917.  Next  came  a  drop  in  successive 
years  which  touched  the  low  level  of  one  per  cent  in  1920. 
Then  an  upward  tendency  again  carried  the  figure  to  5  8/10 
per  cent  in  1926. 

"If  the  brief  analysis  of  data  can  lead  to  conclusions,"  he 
says,  "the  following  would  seem  to  be  justified: 

The  decline  in  alcoholic  admissions,  setting  in  in  the  year  of 
prohibition  enactments,  was  attributable  to  causes  other  than 
prohibition. 
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The  almost  continuous  increase  since  July  I,  1920,  even  to  a 
point  on  a  level  with  1912  and  prior,  would  indicate  that 
prohibition  legislation  and  activities  have  not  sufficed  to  curtail 
alcoholic  admissions  in  this  district. 

G.  Arthur  Blakeslee,  statistician  for  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Health,  showed  the  rates  for  certain  causes  of  death  that 
might  reflect  the  results  of  the  restriction  of  alcoholic  drinks 
from  "an  unbiased  viewpoint."  The  general  death  rate 
declined  from  15.2  per  one  thousand  population  in  1916  to 
10.9  in  1925.  The  rate  for  deaths  from  alcoholism  (wood 
alcohol  excluded)  dropped  from  16.6  in  1916  and  1917  to 
a  low  point  of  1.6  in  1919,  and  rose  to  n  in  1923,  only  to 
drop  to  8  in  1925.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  commonly  thought 
to  be  caused  by  alcohol,  dropped  from  19.5  in  1916  to  7.5 
in  1925.  Suicides  and  deaths  from  falls  showed  a  fluc- 
tuation slightly  downward  in  tendency;  deaths  from  other 
accidents  a  marked  decrease  with  a  slight  upward  sweep 
in  the  last  three  years ;  homicides  a  decided  upward  curve ; 
diseases  of  the  arteries  and  acute  poisonings  a  slight  down- 
ward slope. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  sums  up  by  noting  the  downward  trend  of 
mortality  in  recent  years: 

While  this  decrease  might  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  coming 
of  prohibition,  extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  in  deducting 
the  evidence  from  the  mortality  data  because  of  several  other 
factors. 

The  Wayne  County  Infirmary  admissions  showed  that 
alcoholics  contributed  the  following  percentages  of  the  total 
admissions:  1917 — 26  per  cent;  1918 — 5  per  cent;  1919 — 
2  per  cent;  1920 — 2.5  per  cent;  1921  and  1922 — no  record; 
1923 — 9  per  cent;  1924 — 11.2  per  cent;  and  1925 — 10 
per  cent. 

One  of  the  interesting  fragments  of  information  was  con- 
tributed by  Judge  Henry  S.  Hulbert  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
who  said  that  his  problem  had  completely  changed  in  the 
years  between  1912  and  the  present.  In  the  earlier  year  the 
delinquent  girls  coming  to  him  were  blase  and  hardened 
victims  of  older  men  who  met  them  in  dance  halls  then 
selling  liquor  illegally.  Now  the  girls  are  less  mature  in 
wordly  affairs  and  are  delinquent  because  of  association  with 
boys  of  their  own  age  who  carry  flasks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boys  of  1912  were  small  fellows  who  had  committed 
some  minor  offense,  while  the  delinquent  boys  of  today  are 
much  older,  much  tougher,  and  not  infrequently  engaged 
in  some  aspect  of  liquor  distribution.  Fewer  present  day 
delinquent  children  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol ;  but 
about  the  same  relative  proportion  of  their  parents  use  it. 

Edward  Pokorny,  Friend  of  the  Court,  who  acts  in  the 
general  capacity  of  domestic  relations  adjuster  of  the  Wayne 
County  Circuit  Court,  presented  a  study  of  the  part  alcohol 
played  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  divorces  for  1915 
compared  to  a  similar  number  for  1925.  The  similarity 
between  the  two  years  was  marked  in  so  far  as  one  could 
detect  the  influence  of  liquor.  Mr.  Pokorny's  own  con- 
clusion was  that  no  deduction  relating  to  prohibition  could 
be  made. 

Superintendent  William  P.  Rutledge  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  gave  a  set  of  figures  that  were  startling 
if  not  unexpected.  In  1918,  23,385  quarts  of  liquor  were 
confiscated.  This  quantity,  while  less  in  1919,  went  steadily 
up  until  in  1925  it  reached  a  total  of  3,138,242  quarts.  In 
1918  1,275  persons  were  arrested  for  liquor  law  violations; 
in  1925,  27,183.  Of  those  violators  for  whom  warrants 
were  issued  in  1918,  43  per  cent  were  convicted;  and  45 


per  cent  in  1925.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness  had  fluc- 
tuated from  a  high  mark  of  19,327  in  1917  down  to  a  lovr 
level  of  6,599  'n  J92O  and  up  to  16,298  in  1925.  This 
means  that  27  per  one  thousand  of  the  population  were 
arrested  as  drunk  in  1917,  and  13  per  one  thousand  in  1925. 

Chalkey  S.  Slack,  manager  of  the  Cooperative  Depart- 
ment of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  reported  the  findings 
of  an  inquiry  among  the  employment  managers  of  the  larger 
factories  of  the  Detroit  area.  Six  factories  reported  a 
greater  labor  turnover  since  prohibition ;  9  less ;  and  10 
were  in  doubt.  Eleven  reported  greater  regularity  of  at- 
tendance at  work;  13  worse  attendance;  and  i  in  doubt. 
Seven  reported  more  tardiness;  9  less;  and  9  were  in  doubt. 
Two  reported  more  accidents;  n  less;  12  were  in  doubt. 
Seven  reported  better  health  among  workers ;  1 1  worse 
health;  and  6  were  in  doubt.  Eleven  thought  the  worker 
a  better  producer;  12  thought  he  was  not;  and  2  were  non- 
committal. Six  reported  fewer  appeals  for  charity  from 
workers;  3  more  appeals;  and  13  were  in  doubt.  Seven 
thought  there  were  more  home  owners  as  a  result  of  pro- 
hibition;  10  thought  not;  and  5  were  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Slack's  general  conclusions  were  that  prohibition 
was  too  recent  an  experiment  to  make  possible  any  deduc- 
tions in  regard  to  benefits  to  industrial  workers,  and  that 
too  many  confusing  factors  entered  into  the  question.  A 
general  impression  prevailed  among  employers  that  prohi- 
bition had  been  useful  to  workmen  although  their  evidence 
was  not  forthcoming. 

It  remained  for  President  Clarence  Cook  Little  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  innocently  enough,  to  swing  the 
conference  out  of  its  colorless  quest  for  facts  into  a  good  old 
fashioned  wet  and  dry  contest.  He  started  by  declaring 
that  as  long  as  prohibition  was  a  law,  that  law  would  be 
enforced  to  the  best  of  his  ability  at  the  University.  Then 
he  defended  the  morals  of  the  college  youth  of  today,  testi- 
fying that  they  were  clean  as  compared  to  the  past,  and, 
true  to  his  training  as  a  biologist,  swung  into  a  cold  blooded 
analysis  of  the  benefits  and  defects  of  prohibition  as  it  is 
practised.  And  then — well,  he  declared  for  the  open  mind, 
saying  that  he  was  confused  himself  on  the  issue,  sometimes 
leaning  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  and  pleaded  for 
research  and  painstaking  study  to  find  the  facts  to  help  the 
doubters  to  see  their  way. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  partisan.  The  irreconcilable 
cannot  understand  the  high  courage  of  a  fine  spirited,  clean- 
cut  public  man  who  says  frankly  that  the  whole  issue  trou- 
bles him,  that  he  cannot  sift  from  the  mountain  of  words, 
enough  facts  and  truths  to  reach  a  moral  conclusion  that  is 
framed  not  only  by  emotion,  but  also  by  the  God-given  and 
little  exercised  intelligence.  Bishop  Thomas  Nicholson,  who 
was  to  sum  up  the  evidence  as  a  dry  saw  it,  threw  everything 
aside,  to  express  himself  in  no  uncertain  terms  about  "a 
president  trying  to  raise  jelly-fish  scholars  with  no  morals 
or  settled  convictions"  and  "a  man  trying  to  balance  water 
on  both  shoulders."  This  led  him  naturally  enough  to  dis- 
card the  poor  little  shreds  of  evidence  on  either  side  that  had 
been  so  laboriously  produced,  and  to  launch  into  an  excellent 
prohibition  phillippic.  And  Judge  Vincent  Brennan,  who 
really  had  sifted  the  evidence  and  expected  to  produce  a  few- 
slender  rails  upon  which  the  wets  might  rest  their  feet,  for- 
got most  of  his  evidence,  defended  the  president,  and  gave 
an  excellent  oration  against  prohibition. 

The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men!  After  all  perhaps 
these  gentlemen  are  right  just  (Continued  on  page  393) 


Behemoth  Walks  Again 

Impressions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

By  Geddes  Smith 


T  7:30  a.m.,  Cleveland  time,  on  Friday  May  28 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  met  for  breakfast,  and 
business. 

At  8  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
the  National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies  met 
for  breakfast  and  discussion. 

At  9  eight  groups  of  delegates  met  to  discuss  Child 
Dependency,  Public  Health  and  the  Federal  Government, 
Problems  of  the  Handicapped,  Social  Insurance  and  Charit- 
able Relief,  The  Family  as  an  Institution  in  Modern  So- 
ciety, The  Relation  of  Community  Work  to  Family  Life, 
Public  Supervision  of  Private  Organizations,  The  Natural- 
ization Law  and  its  Administration,  State  Aided  Immi- 
grant Education,  Community  Programs  and  Cooperation  in 
Americanization  Work,  and  The  Development  of  Leader- 
ship in  Social  Work. 

At  ii  four  groups  met  to  discuss  The  Approach  to  the 
Problem  of  Delinquency,  The  Backgrounds  of  a  Family's 
Religious  Life  as  Social  Data,  The  Development  of  Per- 
sonality through  Religious  Experience,  Types  of  Clinical 
Service  Available  to  Children's  Agencies,  The  Kind  of 
Service  Children's  Agencies  Need,  The  School  and  the 
Social  Worker,  and  Year  Round  Publicity  for  Federation 
Groups. 

At  12:15  p.m.  the  Mothers'  Pension  Bureau  met  for 
luncheon. 

At  i  the  Child  Study  Association,  the  Child  Welfare 
League,  the  Cuyahoga  County  Council  of  Desertions,  the 
National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  the  Parish  Workers' 
Council,  Division  10  of  the  Conference,  and  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  met  for  luncheon. 

At  1:15  the  handful  of  remaining  delegates  who  were 
interested  in  the  way  the  Conference  ran  its  own  primary 
business  of  conferring  met  for  luncheon. 

At  2  the  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  the 
National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers,  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  the  Jew- 
ish Social  Service  Bureau,  the  Girl's  Protective  Council, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers 
met  for  discussion  and  business,  the  Child  Study  Association 
held  a  public  conference  on  parenthood,  and  the  Baptist 
Home  of  Northern  Ohio  opened  its  doors  for  the  diversion 
of  such  delegates  as  were  not  otherwise  engaged. 

At  2:30  the  American  Association  for  Community  Asso- 
ciation held  a  clinic  on  year-round  publicity  for  federation 
groups,  for  those  who  had  not  heard  enough  about  the  same 
subject  at  n,  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  the 
Committee  on  Publicity  Methods,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Travelers  Aid  Societies  and  the  Home  Economics 
Group  held  meetings. 

At  3  the  Red  Cross  Teaching  Center  of  Cleveland  and 
the  Junior  League  also  held  open  house,  the  Cleveland 


Playhouse  held  a  seminar,  the  Unitarian  Church  served 
tea  for  Unitarian  social  workers. 

At  3  130  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers  held  a  round  table  (this  being  the  approved  desig- 
nation for  a  discussion  at  which  more  than  one  person  is 
expected  to  discuss). 

At  4  the  Child  Welfare  League  met,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton  D.  Baker  gave  a  tea  for  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
the  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic  held  an  open  case 
conference,  and  St.  Barnabas'  Guild  served  tea  for  nurses. 

At  4:30  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work  held  two  meetings  and  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  served  tea. 

At  6  the  Men  Secretaries  of  Family  Agencies  met  in 
what  was  distinctly  labeled  a  private  dining  room,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Community  Organization,  and  Committee  on 
Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work  also  met  for  dinner. 

At  8  there  was  a  "general  session"  on  The  Present  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Coal  Industry. 

At  10  Conference  Playland  opened  its  doors  for  bridge 
and  dancing  until  midnight. 

At  10:30  past  and  present  Minnesota  people  met  for  a 
"jollification."  The  northern  stock  is  hardy. 


~*HIS  is  what  is  known  as  a  National  Conference  of 
•••  Social  Work.  Thus  Behemoth  marches  round  the 
walls  of  Jericho  daily  for  a  week.  Since  the  National 
Conference  assumes  no  responsibility  for  its  "kindred 
groups"  and  the  kindred  groups  assume  no  responsibility 
for  the  conference  or  for  each  other,  the  tout  ensemble  is 
nobody's  business. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  part  of  the  national  conference,  Gertrude 
Vaile,  should  make  the  burden  of  her  inaugural  address  a 
plea,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  for  the  spirit  of 
a  living  creature  in  the  wheels.  Small  wonder  that  a 
veteran  journalist  of  Detroit  who  had  not  previously  been 
exposed  to  the  efflorescence  of  this  annual  occasion  should 
write  home  to  the  News: 

Contemplating  the  maze  of  this  complicated,  divided,  sub- 
divided, ramifying  —  and  edifying  program,  the  dazzled  dele- 
gate gets  the  first  impression  that  the  field  of  social  work  in  the 
United  States  either  is  too  extensively  cultivated,  or  that  its 
broad  acres,  small  lots,  back  corners,  alleys  and  by-paths  need 
reorganizing  into  main  highways  and  better  defined  areas,  all 
correlated  in  a  manner  not,  at  present,  apparent. 

Small  wonder  that  the  present  reporter,  dazed  by  a  week'* 
struggle  to  discover  the  Conference  in  the  welter  of  con- 
ferences, should  fall  back  on  personal  impressions  which 
must  be  fragmentary  and  may  well  be  faulty. 

The  first  of  these  impressions  is  that,  meeting  in  Cleye- 
land,  this  fifty-third  annual  session  had  the  comfort- 
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able  temper  of  a  home-town  reunion.  Washington  was  the 
conference  on  parade.  Providence — well,  nobody  without 
Yankee  blood  is  ever  quite  at  home  in  New  England.  Tor- 
onto was  an  international  gesture.  Denver  was  a  journey 
into  the  frontier,  where  the  Ku  Kluxes  were  still  brandish- 
ing the  tomahawk.  But  Cleveland  is  a  place  where  social 
work  of  a  modern  sort,  and  especially  the  organization  of 
social  work,  has  long  been  respectable;  where  press  and 
public  have  been  taught  to  take  social  planning  somewhat 
for  granted ;  where  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together 
years  ago  and  the  dove  of  peace  hovers  quietly  over  them. 
Naturally,  then,  the  conference  was  entertained  with 
distinguished  success.  Cleveland  had  a  reputation  to  sus- 
tain and  did  so.  The  machinery  ran  in  oil.  Exceptional 
courtesies  were  shown  to  the  officers  of  the  Conference. 
Twelve  hundred  Clevelanders  became  personal  members  of 
the  organization  and  helped  to  fill  its  coffers.  An  art 
museum  was  opened  for  a  president's  reception  which, 
with  its  simultaneous  diversion  for  eye,  ear  and  toe,  was  the 
culmination  but  by  no  means  the  sum  of  a  generous  program 
of  recreation.  And  though  Cleveland  knew  her  own  place, 
and  rated  the  importance  of  the  conference  (quite  accurate- 
ly) as  somewhat  below  the  level  which  would  justify  the 
use  of  the  monumental  Public  Auditorium,  (except  for 
the  Sunday  meeting)  the  newspapers  carried  front-page 
stories,  a  huge  conference  emblem  dominated  the  busiest 
corner  in  town,  and  the  Conference  was  a  booming  success. 

THE  second  of  these  impressions — and,  I  admit,  a 
tenuous  one — is  that  the  fact  of  meeting  in  Cleveland 
gave  a  touch  of  piquancy  to  what  was  perhaps  the  under- 
lying motif  of  the  conference.  That,  I  take  it,  was  a  half- 
conscious  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  old  integrating 
ideals  of  social  work  are  slipping  away,  and  that  so  far 
no  group  in  an  increasingly  parochial  profession  has  found 
a  substitute  for  them — certainly  none  which  satisfies  the 
other  groups.  Cleveland  is  the  classic  example  of  the 
federated  city.  Federation,  though  well  past  the  stage  of 
being  hailed  as  a  panacea  or  snubbed  as  a  fleeting  Babbitry, 
is  beginning  to  be  judged  on  its  record.  That  record  raises 
fundamental  questions  which  are  being  faced  frankly  and 
seriously  by  the  more  mature  federations  and  are  being 
widely  discussed  by  the  leaders  of  other  social  agencies. 
Some  of  those  questions,  in  spite  of  local  and  largely  super- 
ficial complications,  had  been  vividly  illustrated  by  the 
recent  debacle  in  Columbus  (see  The  Survey,  May  15, 
p.  261).  It  might  have  made  the  Cleveland  conference 
more  exciting  and  also  more  clarifying  if  these  and  other 
questions  involving  federation  had  broken  through  into  pub- 
lic discussion.  But  the  hosts  of  the  conference  and  their 
guests  were  too  polite  to  be  argumentative;  the  conference 
program  gave  almost  no  opportunity  for  a  rounded  presenta- 
tion of  Cleveland's  experience  or  for  cross-examination  and 
criticism  of  that  experience.  One  sensed,  rather  than  ob- 
served, that  the  issue  lay  behind  what  was  said. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  localize  the  unrest 
in  social  work  in  this  particular  issue  of  federation  and  group 
initiative.  Where  it  exists  at  all  (and  unrest  is  always  a 
function  of  the  minority)  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  wider 
uncertainties.  Two  facets  of  the  situation  are  suggested 
by  events  in  social  work  since  the  Denver  conference  a 
year  ago.  One  is  the  retirement  of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
That  marked  a  notable  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  group 


which  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  social  work  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  which  in  general  still  dominate 
the  social  thinking  of  social  practitioners.  It  raised  sharp- 
ly the  question,  already  heard  in  more  than  one  quarter, 
as  to  the  source  from  which  their  successors  are  to  come. 

Another  is  the  parlous  condition  into  which  the  federal 
child  labor  amendment  seems  to  have  fallen.  At  Denver, 
though  the  political  tide  was  running  strongly  against  it, 
it  was  a  topic  for  public  debate  at  the  conference.  At 
Cleveland  it  had  all  but  disappeared  from  the  program  out- 
side the  section  on  children.  It  raised  its  head  at  a  luncheon 
held  by  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  for 
Owen  Lovejoy,  but  there  the  personal  affection  for  a  man 
seemed  far  to  outweigh  the  interest  in  the  cause. 

The  point  is  debatable,  but  I  believe  there  is  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  the  minds  of  social  workers,  either  some  distrust 
or  some  indifference  toward  what  has  hitherto  been  the  long 
arm  of  American  social  work — social  legislation.  The  con- 
ference made  room  for  one  major  discussion  of  that  topic: 
Justice  M.  B.  Rosenberry  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin expressed  the  opinion  that  we  already  had  too  much 
legislation,  and  implied  that  more  of  the  ends  sought  by 
the  public  conscience  should  be  accomplished  by  what  he 
called  "obedience  to  the  unenforceable" — that  is,  extra- 
legal  social  pressures.  Indeed  a  touch  of  nervousness  about 
the  place  of  legislation  in  a  social  program  might  have  been 
deduced  from  the  quite  unreasonable  passion  with  which  a 
modest  and  constructive  presentation  of  the  possibility  of 
regularizing  employment  through  engineering  methods  was 
greeted  in  one  of  the  industrial  meetings.  The  speaker, 
Percy  S.  Brown,  president  of  the  Corona  Typewriter  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Taylor  Society,  remarked  that  the  regular- 
ization  of  employment  was  a  more  American  procedure  than 
legislative  remedies  for  unemployment.  For  this  he  was 
roundly  scored  by  several  speakers  from  the  floor  in  one  of 
the  few  brisk  debates  of  the  week.  All  but  ignoring  the 
contribution  of  the  engineer-technician  to  the  ends  they  them- 
selves sought,  they  sprang  to  the  defense  of  legislation  in  a 
hair-trigger  fashion  which,  the  psychiatrists  tell  us,  usually 
rises  from  an  interior  insecurity. 

Against  this  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the  incoming  con- 
ference president,  John  A.  Lapp,  made  at  an  evening  session 
a  ringing  statement  of  his  own  faith  in  social  action  by 
legislation,  in  civil  liberty,  in  full  and  complete  enforcement 
of  prohibition,  and  in  social  justice,  including  the  child 
labor  amendment,  and  was  heartily  applauded  for  it.  Yet 
all  these  causes  languish  and  social  workers  as  a  group  are 
not  saying  much  about  them. 

But  the  traces  of  uneasiness  as  to  leadership  and  as  to 
methods  of  social  control  are  in  turn  symptomatic  of  a  still 
deeper  insecurity.  Social  work,  if  the  conference  at  Cleve- 
land is  a  fair  cross-section  of  it,  has  lost  its  emotional  au- 
thority. It  hesitates  to  proclaim  itself  now  (except  for 
campaign  purposes)  as  pure  altruism.  It  has  lost  its  direct 
connection  with  the  church.  It  has  not  yet  attained  the 
coherence  and  solidarity  of  a  profession  with  its  own  suffi- 
cient traditions.  It  is  not  sure  of  its  relation  to  the  emo- 
tional storehouses  of  the  class  struggle,  or  of  experimental 
democracy.  It  has  hardly  assimilated  its  own  scientific 
premises  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  be  greatly  moved 
by  scientific  enthusiasms.  It  has  become  too  practical  to 
be  passionate.  But  the  old  emotional  impulses  linger.  The 
older  social  workers  are  troubled  by  their  evident  weaken- 
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ing.    The  younger  ones  are  too  busy  to  reason  why.    There 
is  an  unstable  spiritual  equilibrium. 

Such  at  least  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  background 
against  which  Gertrude  Vaile  opened  the  conference  with  a 
thoughtful  review  of  Some  Significant  Trends  Since  Cleve- 
land 1912.  "A  whole  revolution  of  thought  in  social 
work,"  she  said,  "has  taken  place  since  the  first  meeting 
[of  the  conference  at  Cleveland]  in  1880  and  even  since 
the  second  in  1912."  She  continued: 

As  Judge  Mack  pointed  out  in  his  presidential  address  in 
1912  the  emphasis  in  1880  was  all  upon  alleviation  of  distress, 
correction  of  wrong  doing.  In  1912  it  was  upon  prevention. 
The  social  conditions  that  make  for  poverty,  inefficiency  and 
crime  must  be  removed.  .  .  . 

And  yet  another  note  was  beginnig  to  be  heard.  President 
Mack  said,  "For  some  years  we  have  been  passing  the  age  ot 
mere  preventive  work.  The  eradication  of  evil  is  not  enough — 
constructive  philanthropy  demands  that  it  be  replaced  by  the 
positive  good. 

The  most  outstanding  developments  since  President  Mack 
spoke  seem  to  me  to  be: 

First,  the  clarifying  and  widening  of  that  ideal  of  positive 
good  as  our  goal. 

Second,  the  gathering  together  of  our  resources  and  efforts 
toward  our  goal  in  ever  larger  and  more  far-reaching  organiz- 
ation. 

Third,  the  realization,  still  a  recent  one,  that  large  scale 
organization  has  brought  with  it  important  new  problems  of  or- 
ganization and  leadership. 

It  was  to  these  new  problems  that  Miss  Vaile  particularly 
addressed  herself.  She  said  in  part: 

Important  as  it  is  to  carry  our  message  to  a  wide  constituency, 
I  believe  it  is  even  more  important  to  develop  a  strong  inner 
group  of  people  who  are  so  close  to  the  work  and  devoted  to 
the  cause  that  they  think  about  it,  talk  about  it,  labor  for  it  in 
season  and  out. 

It  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  sustaining  strength  in  that  inner 
group  that  has  caused  the  breakdown  of  much  good  social  work 
even  when  there  seemed  a  wide  general  interest  in  it. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  leadership,  Miss  Vaile  con- 
tinued : 

In  the  past  we  have  had  great  leaders,  outstanding  individual 
pioneers.  They  have  been  inspiring  figures  in  this  Conference 
and  have  had  profound  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  trend  of  social  work.  .  .  .  Not  all  of  these  leaders 
were  great  executives.  They  were  great  seers  and  crusaders. . . . 

Whether  more  such  leaders  will  rise  up  to  follow  these  I 
am  rather  doubtful.  Perhaps  our  present  form  of  organization 
calls  for  a  different  type  of  leadership.  The  whole  host  of 
social  work  has  now,  through  organization  and  the  labor  of 
many,  moved  forward  to  occupy  positions  to  which  the  great 
leaders  heroically  blazed  the  way.  In  the  new  order  social 
leadership  does  not  stand  out  in  the  same  way.  Indeed  we  find 
in  positions  of  organization  leadership  persons  of  executive 
powers  who  may  or  may  not  have  any  powers  of  social  insight 
and  leadership.  .  .  . 

With  us  there  is  leadership,  often  of  remarkable  quality  in 
its  human  insight  and  power,  in  inconspicuous  places.  .  .  . 

I  wonder  whether  our  unique  problem  is  not  the  development 
of  a  widely  diffused  decentralized  leadership  throughout  the 
organization,  and  the  devising  of  means  by  which  it  can  be  ef- 
fective. 

Miss  Vaile  suggested  that  the  development  of  such  cen- 
tralized leadership  involved  sound  training,  the  escape  from 
routine  long  enough  and  often  enough  to  renew  the  worker's 
own  spiritual  resources,  and  a  peculiarly  democratic  kind  of 
organization. 

ere  is   a  strange  vision  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  .  .   which 
a  wonderful  symbol   of   twentieth  century  social  work.     It 


is  the  vision  of  the  four  living  creatures  whose  forms  symbol- 
ized different  kinds  of  life,  and  whose  appearance  was  as  a 
flaming  fire,  a  burning  lamp.  Wherever  the  living  creatures 
went  they  ran  very  straight  and  fast  and  their  going  was  like 
lightning.  By  each  living  creature  was  a  wheel  and  a  wheel 
within  the  wheel.  And  wherever  the  living  creature  went  the 
wheels  went,  and  when  the  living  creatures  were  lifted  up 
above  the  earth  the  wheels  were  lifted  up — -"for  the  spirit  of 
the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels." 

Wherever  we  go  we  shall  have  to  have  our  wheels,  and  they 
will  doubtless  grow  more  intricate,  wheels  within  wheels.  But 
the  hope  of  social  organization,  indeed  the  hope  of  humanity 
itself  in  this  day  or  organization,  depends  upon  how  fully  the 
^pirit  of  the  living  creature  is  within  the  wheels. 

WHAT  did  the  conference  have  to  contribute  to  an 
understanding  of  this  spirit  within  the  wheels? 

Cleveland  is  in  the  Western  Reserve  and  so  harks  back 
to  New  England.  Perhaps  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  two  speakers  who  spoke  most  directly  on  this  subject 
to  the  general  sessions  of  the  conference  should  both  be 
philosophers  of  the  old  Boston  school,  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  Each 
brought  a  message  of  mellow  rationality.  Each  was  witty 
and  polished  in  the  best  Cambridge  tradition.  Each  ap- 
proached the  emotional  muddle  of  social  work  with  clarity 
and  a  fine  intelligence:  the  two  addresses  on  successive 
nights,  however,  may  perhaps  have  overstressed  the  need 
of  discipline  and  sanity  in  a  profession  which  to  many  ob- 
servers seems  most  to  need  a  touch  of  madness.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Cabot  offered  the  social  worker  four  fellowships: 
that  of  the  healing  forces  of  nature,  that  of  books,  that  of 
differing  national  cultures,  and  that  of  "sharing  one's  best." 
Like  the  physician,  the  social  worker  was  in  every  case  shar- 
ing the  influence  of  deep  forces  that  made  in  the  long  run  for 
the  fulfilment  of  personality  and  for  social  integration. 
Since  these  forces  were  dominant  and  universal,  the  individ- 
ual worker's  technique — needed  though  it  be  for  the  focus- 
ing of  healing  effort  on  a  particular  situation — could  not 
carry  the  whole  load  of  adjustment.  And  therefore  the 
social  worker  must  be  content  to  leave  something  to  God, 
or  providence,  or  nature;  and  when  the  limit  of  really 
fruitful  personal  effort  was  reached  it  was  better  to  close 
the  office  door  and  give  time  and  these  greater  forces  their 
opportunity.  Fatigue  and  overstrain  in  the  social  worker 
then  became  evidence  of  short-sightedness  rather  than 
devotion.  The  fellowship  with  books  gave  Dr.  Cabot 
an  opportunity  for  one  of  the  few  caustic  remarks  in  his 
genial  address:  reading,  he  said,  preceded  writing,  and  one 
reason  why  so  few  books  of  importance  were  written  about 
social  work  was  that  social  workers  read  so  little.  The 
fellowship  with  other  cultural  backgrounds  than  one's  own 
was  essential  to  the  reality  and  effectiveness  of  one's 
efforts  at  adjustment:  only  that  technical  service  was  truly 
useful  which  took  generously  into  account  the  social  and 
spiritual  pattern  against  which  the  client's  life  was  traced. 
Sharing  one's  best,  he  explained,  was  admitting  the  client 
to  the  sources  of  strength  in  the  worker's  own  personality 
"by  communicating  your  enthusiasm  and  your  standards  of 
life." 

What  Dr.  Crothers  had  to  say  of  the  philosophy  that 
was  needed  in  social  work  tallied  closely  with  Dr.  Cabot's 
ethics.  "Think!"  was  Dr.  Crothers'  text.  Let  the  social 
worker  rely  on  the  rising  sap  to  keep  the  tree  healthy,  not 
so  much  on  routing  out  the  "borers"  one  by  one.  Let  her 
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look  to  the  creative  and  healing  forces  within  herself, 
within  the  situation.  Before  one  could  reorganize  society, 
he  must  do  a  little  tinkering  with  his  own  mind. 

Does  the  social  worker  find  any  real  interest  in  democ- 
racy there?  Has  democracy  any  part  in  the  spirit  or  prac- 
tice of  social  work?  Kenneth  L.  Pray,  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work,  maintained 
that  it  had,  in  a  session  of  the  young  division  on  Profes- 
sional Standards  and  Education.  He  believed  that  democracy 
should  be  increasingly  sought  in  the  relations  between  social 
agency  and  community,  between  worker  and  client,  between 
"boards"  and  staff.  How  earnestly  it  is  being  sought, 
when  it  comes  to  community  participation,  was  a  question 
which  remained  unanswered  after  the  opening  session  of 
the  division  on  educational  publicity.  Robert  Kelso  of  Bos- 
ton argued  that  publicity  was  the  duty  of  the  social  agency 
as  an  accounting  of  stewardship  to  the  community:  the 
speakers  who  followed,  particularly  William  J.  Norton  of 
the  Detroit  Community  Fund,  were  convinced  that  the 
community  had  little  interest  in  this  "stewardship"  beyond 
what  it  could  be  cajoled  into  having  by  the  free  use  of  senti- 
ment in  publicity  and  appeals.  To  discuss  the  question 
"Where  in  social  work  is  the  concept  of  democracy  applic- 
able?" is  clearly  to  move  toward  a  clearer  view  of  the 
underlying  spirit  of  social  work,  but  so  long  as  the  question 
is  stated  in  that  form — with  social  work  as  the  constant  and 
democracy  the  variable — it  is  equally  clear  that  the  sheer 
glow  of  faith  in  democracy  will  warm  the  spirit  of  few 
social  workers. 

DEMOCRACY  so  conceived  becomes  then  a  matter 
primarily  of  technique,  and  when  all  is  said  and 
done  technique  is  the  main  business  under  discussion  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Otto  Davis,  now  of 
the  Cincinnati  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  remarked  of  the 
Cleveland  conference  that  he  found  on  all  sides  a  state  of 
mind  which  might  be  summed  by  saying:  "We  don't  know, 
but  we  hope  we  can  find  out."  Social  measurements  bobbed 
up  continually.  If  the  conference  was  short  on  subjective 
values  it  was  long  on  objective  tests.  Few  of  the  fact-find- 
ing studies  in  social  work  technique  have  gone  far  enough, 
to  be  sure,  to  yield  much  in  the  way  of  general  conclusions 
or  even  immediate  interpretation.  'But  they  are  on  the  way. 
Raymond  Clapp's  tabulation  of  comparative  volume  and 
cost  of  social  work  in  nineteen  cities,  on  which  The  Survey 
has  already  drawn  for  two  articles  (March  15,  p.  66 1, 
May  15,  p.  239),  were  heard  of  in  many  connections.  Law- 
son  Purdy,  general  director  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization, referred  to  them  and  drew  on  economic  research 
for  a  factual  answer  to  the  question  How  Much  Social 
Work  Can  a  Community  Afford  ?  His  conclusion  from  an 
analysis  of  per  capita  income  was  that  "it  is  reasonably 
evident  that  there  is  money  enough  in  every  city  to  support 
needed  social  work."  An  eager  audience  met  in  the  joint 
session  of  the  family  welfare  societies  and  the  community 
chests  to  hear  the  results  of  a  study  of  relief  costs  made  by 
a  committee  representing  jointly  their  national  agencies. 
This  study  showed  a  trend  markedly  upward  for  the  period 
1916-1925.  Roughly,  the  average  relief  expenditure  in 
36  cities  of  more  than  100,000  for  1925  is  more  than  twice 
that  of  1916,  even  when  corrected  for  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  An  explanation  of  this  trend  is  still  to  be 
worked  out.  In  the  family  division,  efforts  were  made  to 


define  the  way  in  which  the  client's  growth  in  personality—- 
that is,  in  the  power  to  make  his  own  adjustments — could 
be  recorded  and  used  as  a  test  of  good  case  work. 

To  set  down  here  the  technical  advances  or  retrogressions 
indicated  in  the  twelve  divisional  programs  would  obviously 
be  impossible  for  reasons  of  space  even  if  anybody  knew 
what  they  were — and  I  think  nobody  does.  Again  there 
was  a  strong  drift  toward  the  meetings  of  the  mental  hy- 
giene division:  here  there  was  a  growing  assurance  about 
practical  organization  programs  as  a  result  of  experience, 
and  evidence  too  that  on  the  side  of  theory,  conference 
audiences  are  ready  year  by  year  for  stronger  meat.  There 
was  wide  comment  in  the  family  division  on  the  fresh 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  religious  faith  and  religious 
contacts  in  the  solution  of  family  problems  in  a  meeting 
addressed  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  of  New  York  and 
Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver  of  Cleveland. 

From  the  standpoint  of  conference  organization  there 
was  special  interest  in  the  two  new  sections:  one  on  pro- 
fessional standards  and  education,  meeting  for  the  second 
time,  and  one  on  educational  publicity,  making  its  debut. 
The  first  has  adopted  the  interesting  policy  of  closing  in  on 
its  subject  from  a  variety  of  factual  approaches,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  call  in  speakers  from  other  professional 
fields,  engineering,  education  and  law,  to  contribute  what 
they  could  by  way  of  analogy  to  an  understanding  of  educa- 
tion in  professional  standards. 

The  newest  section  began  its  work  with  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  underlying  principles  of  educational  pub- 
licity, and  tackled  the  subject  of  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
fessional standards  of  social  work  to  the  public,  but  in 
between  there  was  something  of  a  lapse  into  matters  of 
technique  such  as  have  been  dealt  with  much  more  orig- 
inally in  the  afternoon  sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
licity Methods  in  Social  Work.  The  interplay  of  public 
opinion  and  social  work  policy  is  clearly  a  matter  of  deep 
importance  to  the  conference  membership  as  a  whole,  and 
while  this  functional  division  will  always  have  to  compete 
with  the  topical  divisions  for  the  audience  it  ought  to  have, 
so  long  as  the  present  anomalies  of  organization  persist, 
it  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  render  a  service  sharply 
differentiated  from  that  of  its  alert  "kindred  group." 

NO  doubt  all  of  this  suggests — which  was  in  fact  the 
case — that  the  Cleveland  conference  talked  shop  al- 
most exclusively.  It  concerned  itself  with  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  social  work:  for  the  problems  of  public  policy  in 
which  social  work  as  a  whole  has  a  frontage,  even  for  the 
underlying  economic  issues  in  which  so  many  of  its  prob- 
lems originate,  it  had  relatively  little  attention.  At  Denver 
many  of  the  evening  meetings  were  given  over  to  current 
issues  the  determination  of  which  lay  well  outside  the 
social  worker's  territory;  at  Cleveland  prohibition,  the  most 
pressing  public  issue  of  the  year,  went  all  but  unnoticed 
until  the  next  to  the  last  evening  session,  when  Jane  Ad- 
dams  brought  it  in  as  a  spirited  by-product  of  a  program 
given  over  to  the  evaluation,  financially  and  ethically,  of  the 
amount  of  social  work  a  community  can  afford. 

The  meetings  of  the  industry  division,  however,  did 
reflect  a  lively  recognition  of  complicating  factors  in  the 
world  outside  social  work,  and  from  its  field  the  confer- 
ence drew  one  of  its  evening  programs — that  on  Present 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Coal  Inldustry.  On  Friday  night,  with 
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an  audience  noticeably  smaller  than  that  of  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  Edward  T.  Devine  reported  the  state  of 
the  coal  industry  as  the  Coal  Commission  found  it  and  as 
the  president  of  the  United  States— on  whom  Mr.  Devine 
emphatically  placed  the  blame  for  the  nation's  inaction- 
has  left  it.  Mr.  Devine  sketched  briefly  the  international 
coal  situation,  pointed  out  the  differences  between  England's 
waning  industry  and  our  adolescent  one,  urged  that_  the 
difficulties  of  the  coal  industry  were  by  no  means  unique, 
and  maintained  that  it  needed  regulation,  but  not  dis- 
possession or  nationalization.  "We  need  the  clarification 
of  public  opinion  such  as  would  come  from  definite  leader- 
ship," he  said,  and  endorsed  the  proposal  that  a  voluntary 
national  committee  be  formed  to  keep  the  subject  of  coal 
alive  between  strikes.  He  was  followed  by  Warren  S. 
Blauvelt,  a  bituminous  operator  who  had  little  faith  in 
political  remedies  but  advocated  economic  ones,  such  as  the 
readjustment  of  freight  rates,  and  Stephen  Raushenbush, 
who  made  a  spirited  plea  for  the  miners'  case. 

On  the  closing  night  of  the  conference,  too,  there  was 
some  recognition  of  national  issues  in  the  three  addresses 
on  International  Aspects  of  Social  Work.  Dame  Rachel 
Crowdy,  who  heads  the  Department  of  Social  Questions 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  traced  with  convincing  earnest- 
ness the  lines  along  which  the  League  is  hewing  out  path- 
ways for  international  humanitarian  cooperation.  Leifur 
Magnusson,  American  representative  of  the  International 
LaborOffice,  described  the  "intelligent  crusade"  of  that  body. 
Julia  Lathrop,  just  home  from  serving  as  assessor  to  the 
League's  Child  Welfare  Committee  (and  explaining  that 
an  assessor,  unlike  the  American  officer  of  the  same  name, 
was  a  "very  dignified,  very  amiable  and  very  unauthoritative 
sort  of  person")  summed  up  delightfully  the  outlook  for 
the  League  as  an  instrument  of  scientific  rather  than 
political  cooperation  by  remarking  that  "a  useful  fact  needs 
no  military  escort:  it  needs  no  man  with  a  gun  behind 
it;  it  has  wings  of  its  own;  it  goes  where  it  can  be  of 


service. 


BUT  it  was  Jane  Addams,  once  again,  who  on  the  next 
to  the  last  night  of  the  conference  succeeded  most 
completely  in  saying  the  thing  that  needed  saying — in  fusing 
the  underlying  idealism  of  social  work  with  a  quick  sense  of 
reality.  She  spoke,  she  said,  as  "an  old  woman  who  has 
lived  in  Chicago  for  many  years  and  is  very  much  perplexed 
at  the  situation."  The  community  had  made  up  its  mind 
long  ago  to  take  up  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  destitute ; 
only  newly  was  it  making  up  its  mind  to  assume  the  task 
of  social  reconstruction  too.  Now  that  it  was  doing  so,  the 
community  chest  expressed  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  givers 
to  find  out  what  was  being  done  and  whether  it  was  worth 
doing.  But  there  was  a  danger  in  looking  at  social  work 
altogether  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  man,  who 
was  likely  to  make  irrelevant  tests  of  its  success.  Probably 
social  workers  were  now  measuring  up  well  on  the  side  of 
business  performance;  were  they  doing  so  on  the  ethical 
side  as  well? 

; Social  workers  were  required  to  meet  many  situations 
ich  would  not  have  arisen  if  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
community  were  higher:  were  they  now  making  clear  the 
ethical  implications  of  their  work? 

Take  for  instance,  Miss  Addams  suggested,  bootlegging, 


a  great  industry  formerly  carried  on  in  factories,  now  de- 
centralized and  giving  rise  to  bitter  struggles  for  monopoly, 
complicated  by  the  necessity  for  police  protection.  She 
herself  was  for  "full  absolute  enforcement,"  but,  as  was 
the  case  with  slavery  after  the  Civil  War,  there  was  a 
mixed  ethical  situation.  "What  are  social  workers  doing 
to  analyze  it?" 

In  the  'nineties  social  workers  challenged  the  structure 
of  society.  Then  a  socialist  could  predicate  the  abolition  of 
toothache  on  the  equal  distribution  of  opportunity.  Now 
the  social  worker  cured  or  prevented  toothache,  but  the 
service  was  divorced  from  social  theory.  The  social  worker 
was  not  willing  to  have  social  theories  discussed:  he  wished 
to  conform  and  be  safe;  he  was  afraid  of  generalizations 
or  uninterested  in  them. 

Those  who  live  close  to  the  workers  and  the  workers' 
children  had  their  own  contribution  to  make  to  the  ethical 
values  of  the  community.  Were  social  workers  shirking 
that  responsibility?  "At  the  moment  it  is  the  plain  duty 
before  us." 

A  SUCCESSFUL  conference?  Yes.  An  enthusiastic 
-iX  conference?  No.  An  inspiring  one?  Hardly.  The 
delegates  sang  at  one  or  two  meetings:  they  sang  as 
decorously  as  suburban  Presbyterians.  There  was  too  little 
deep  feeling;  an  underlying  insecurity,  and  a  too  intellectual 
effort  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  these 
four  thousand  delegates  are  in  social  work  for  purely  ra- 
tional reasons.  They  are  there  because  social  work  satisfies, 
or  quiets,  deep  hungers  in  them.  Those  hungers  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  by  papers  on  technique.  They  need  expres- 
sion, and  interpretation.  They  need  to  be  fused  into  con- 
trolling principles  of  action. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  social  workers  are  not 
essentially  different  from  the  generation  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  Rightly,  they  strive  to  build  up,  by  organizing 
and  rationalizing,  a  sense  of  professional  separateness, 
identity,  coherence.  But  in  the  end  they  are  1926-model 
Americans.  And  as  such  they  share  the  spiritual  lethargy 
of  1926  America,  which  is  itself  a  sign  of  spiritual  con- 
fusion and  conflict. 

Until  the  conference  develops  some  means  of  interpret- 
ing the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  concepts,  of  social  work  to 
social  workers  it  will  fall  short  of  its  opportunity  as  a  group 
experience.  Until,  on  the  other  hand,  it  applies  intensively 
some  creative  intelligence  to  its  own  procedures,  it  will 
fall  short  of  its  opportunity  as  a  training  school  and  forum 
for  technical  advance.  The  clutter  of  meetings,  the  un- 
coordinated programs,  the  monotonous  repetition  of  time- 
worn  methods  of  communication,  the  criss-cross  subdivisions, 
the  feeble  "discussion" — all  these  aspects  of  the  conference 
are  no  longer  even  news:  they  are  taken  for  granted,  and 
allowed  to  persist  through  sheer  inertia.  Here  is  a  virgin 
field  for  the  new  conference  secretary,  Howard  Knight, 
and  for  the  new  president,  John  A.  Lapp  of  Chicago. 

Social  workers  are  people.  The  Cleveland  conference 
saw  a  marked  centering  of  interest  in  the  emotional  prob- 
lems of  the  family  as  a  basis  for  better  casework.  Perhaps 
the  Des  Moines  conference  will  see  a  renascence  of  interest 
in  the  emotional  problems  of  the  social  worker  as  a  basis 
for  better  social  work,  and  in  the  hard  facts  of  American 
life  as  a  basis  for  better  service  to  the  wider  public  of  which 
the  social  worker  is  an  inseparable  part. 


Sacco  and  Vanzetti 

By  Elizabeth  Glendower  Evans 


r 


HE  Sacco  -  Vanzetti 
case  has  been  classed 
with  the  Wilkes  case, 
famous  in  English 


liberty,  and  with  the  more  recent 
and  better  known  Dreyfus  case 
of  France.  It  has  certain  points 
in  common  with  each  of  them. 

The  appeal  for  a  new  trial  in 
the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  was 
heard  in  Boston  on  January  1 1, 
12,  and  13,  the  full  bench  of 
Supreme  Court  judges  sitting. 
The  case  was  argued  for  the 
defendants  by  William  G. 

Thompson    and  for  the  govern-     for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti." 
ment  by  Dudley  P.  Ranney,  one 
of  the  assistant  district  attorneys 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  dated  June  3,  says: 
"District  Attorney  Wilbar  of  Norfolk 
County,  Mass.,  came  here  today  to  in- 
vestigate  an  alleged  confession  relating 
to  the  murders  for  which  Nicola  Sacco 
and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  world  famous 
radicals,  have  been  convicted. 

"A  man  is  said  to  have  confessed  that 
he  and  his  associates  from  Providence 
committed  the  murders.  The  papers  re- 
lating to  the  case  have  been  impounded 
icith  others  filed  in  Norfolk  County  Su- 
perior Court.  These  are  in  support  of  a 
petition  for  a  new  trial,  filed  by  counsel 


articles.  I  for  one  can  testify 
to  my  belief  that  whatever  ap- 
pearance of  detachment  the  judge 
gave  as  he  sat  upon  the  bench, 
he  always  disclosed  the  twist  in 
his  mind  that  the  accused  had 
committed  murder.  One  piece  of 
evidence  over-shadowed  all  else: 
the  accused  were  terrorized  when 
they  were  arrested ;  this  showed 
a  "consciousness  of  guilt" ;  and  of 
what  could  they  be  guilty,  if  not 
of  murder? 

William  G.  Thompson  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Appellate 
Court  would  be  constrained 
to  grant  the  new  trial.  And 
lawyers  of  the  first  rank 
who  had  read  his  brief,  shared 


for  Norfolk  County,  where  the  trial  was  held. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  murder  of  Parmenter 
and  Berardelli,  in  connection  with  a  payroll  robbery  of 
$15,776.51,  occurred  in  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  on  April 
15,  1920,  and  that  some  three  weeks  later  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti, Italian  radicals,  were  picked  up  on  a  trolley  car  in 
the  vicinity.  That  morning  they  had  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  body  of  a  fellow  Italian  named  Salsedo,  a  comrade 
of  their  own,  had  been  found  on  the  pavement  in  New 
York  city,  having  fallen  or  jumped  from  the  fourteenth 
story  of  the  Department  of  Justice  building,  where  he  had 
been  confined  for  two  or  more  months. 

Upon  their  arrest,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  questioned 
as  to  their  opinions,  "Were  they  Socialists?  Were  they 
Communists?  Were  they  Anarchists?"  The  next  dav 
they  were  inspected  by  various  witnesses  of  the  South  Brain- 
tree  crime,  and  of  an  earlier  attempt  at  a  similar  crime  in 
Bridgewater.  Sacco  was  "identified"  by  some  of  these  as 
principal  in  the  one  crime,  and  Vanzetti  as  principal  in  the 
other.  The  upshot  was  that  the  two  of  them  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Parmenter  and  of  Berardelli  at  South 
Braintree. 

The  time  when  these  things  happened  was  that  of  the 
"red  raids"  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  a  time  of  terror  for  foreign  born  "radicals" 
who  were  seized  by  the  thousand,  and  a  number  of  whom 
were  deported.  And  many  who  watched  the  trial  believed 
that  the  superheated  atmosphere  of  the  community  leaked 
into  the  court  room,  that  the  accused  were  on  trial  for  their 
opinions,  and  that  the  verdict  flew  in  the  fact  of  the 
plain  burden  of  the  evidence.  This  belief  has  been 
immensely  strengthened  by  further  evidence,  since  dis- 
covered. 

The  hearings  on  this  new  evidence  were  held  before 
Webster  Thayer,  the  same  judge  who  sat  at  the  trial.  Much 
of  it  has  been  discussed  in  various  news  and  magazine 


his  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  on  May  12,  a  unanimous  opinion  sustain- 
ing Judge  Thayer  upon  every  point  was  handed  down. 
"The  Judge  acted  within  his  discretion" — that  is  its  burden. 
On  points  of  law  he  was  always  upheld.  And  where  the 
facts,  at  war  with  his  findings  on  the  motions,  were  urged, 
the  opinion  held  that  "it  was  for  the  judge,  on  all  the 
evidence  to  find  the  facts — he  could  accept  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  the  question  of  a  new  trial  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion." There  is  no  single  word  in  the  seventy-one  pages 
of  the  opinion  to  indicate  that  the  incidents  of  the  arrest, 
of  the  trial,  or  of  the  subsequent  hearings,  reached  the 
understanding  of  the  Court.  The  causes  of  the  men's  ter- 
ror (relied  upon,  as  evidence  of  guilt  be  it  remembered, 
by  the  prosecution)  given  by  them  in  broken  sentences  at 
the  trial  and  always  cut  off  by  the  protest  of  the  district 
attorney  or  of  the  judge,  "how  is  that  competent?" — facts 
not  disputed  and  yet  brushed  aside,  these  were  recited 
eloquently,  convincingly  by  Mr.  Thompson.  If  the  row  of 
learned  judges  as  they  sat  upon  the  bench  had  ears,  they 
must  have  heard.  But  from  the  opinion  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  words  had  never  been  spoken. 

IN  his  argument  before  the  Court,  Mr.  Thompson  had 
called  attention  to  the  excellent  character  which  both  of 
the  men  bore;  to  the  fact  that  they  were  both  of  them 
steadily  employed ;  to  the  fact  that  Sacco  that  year  had  paid 
a  federal  income  tax,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  he 
was  earning  as  high  as  $80  a  week.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  after  the  crime  occurred  the  men  had  not 
moved  from  the  vicinity,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  on  the 
evening  of  their  arrest  they  were  arranging  for  a  meeting 
in  a  town  adjacent  to  South  Braintree  to  protest  against 
the  arrest  and  the  deportation  of  so-called  radicals.  A  draft 
of  the  flier  to  advertise  this  meeting  was  taken  from 
Vanzetti's  pocket  by  the  police,  and  at  the  trial  it  was 
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introduced  by  the  prosecution.  Further,  there  had  been  no 
evidence  that  either  Sacco  or  Vanzetti  or  any  of  their 
friends  had  received  any  part  of  the  stolen  payroll  of  which 
the  murders  had  been  the  occasion.  And  there  was  the  alibi 
evidence  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  Sacco,  had  amounted 
almost  to  a  demonstration.  Apparently,  Mr.  Thompson's 
words  were  spoken  to  vacant  air. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Proctor  incident,  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  remarkable.  This  so-called  evidence 
was  told  in  various  newspapers  and  magazines,  how  Captain 
Charles  H.  Proctor  of  the  state  police,  called  as  a  govern- 
ment witness,  had  admitted,  after  the  trial,  that  his 
testimony  relative  to  the  government's  claim  that  the  mortal 
bullet  had  been  fired  from  Sacco's  gun  had  been  purposely 
framed.  He  was  understood  both  by  the  defendant's  counsel 
and  likewise  by  the  judge,  as  was  shown  in  his  instruction 
to  the  jury,  to  have  supported  this  claim.  But  in  a  later 
affidavit  he  explained  that  on  the  witness  stand  the  question 
had  been  put  to  him  in  a  prearranged  form  of  words.  Had 
he  been  asked  the  direct  question,  he  said,  "I  should  have 
answered  them,  as  I  do  now,  without  hesitation,  in  the 
negative." 

The  district  attorney  and  his  assistant,  each  of  them, 
filed  an  affidavit  making  an  indignant  general  denial;  but 
their  statements  really  confirmed  Captain  Proctor's.  In- 
deed, the  assistant  district  attorney  admitted  in  so  many 
words  that  he  had  known  Captain  Proctor's  opinion.  Judge 
Thayer  considered  the  three  affidavits  in  a  lengthy  opinion 
which,  with  many  words,  discussed  self-evident  or  ir- 
relevant matters  but  which  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
main  fact;  and  as  an  outcome  he  found  that  Captain 
Proctor's  misunderstood  testimony  had  not  been  injurious 
to  the  defendant's  case,  and  that  the  prosecuting  officers  had 
done  nothing  incompatible  with  the  strictest  sense  of  honor. 
And  what  did  the  Supreme  Court  do  in  the  matter?  Quot- 
ing at  length  from  the  three  easily  understood  affidavits 
and  even  more  at  length  from  Judge  Thayer's  opinion,  it 
has  held  that  his  findings  "cannot  be  successfully  challenged !" 
Equally  astonishing  is  its  dealing  with  the  elaborate  series 
of  photographs  taken  under  a  high  power  microscope  which 
were  introduced  at  hearings  subsequent  to  the  trial,  and 
which  the  defense  held  proved,  among  other  things,  that 
the  bullet  which  had  killed  Berardelli  could  not  have  been 
fired  from  Sacco's  gun.  One  of  the  microphotographs 
showed  the  primer  of  a  shell  fired  from  Sacco's  pistol  as 
an  experiment  during  the  trial,  which  had  a  dent  from  the 
firing  pin  twenty-three  degrees  off  centre,  and  in  contrast 
was  another  microphotograph  of  the  primer  of  the  bullet 
which  had  killed  Berardelli  in  which  the  firing  pin  struck 
in  the  exact  centre. 

The  district  attorney  had  argued  that  this  discrepancy 
was  due  to  a  "tolerance  of  the  firing  pin."  Had  a  larger 
number  of  shots  been  fired  from  Sacco's  gun,  he  claimed 
the  firing  pin  would  probably  have  struck  anywhere  within 
a  radius  of  twenty-three  degrees.  "If  you  thought  that, 
why  did  you  not  test  your  theory  by  firing  a  larger  number 
of  shots?"  asked  Mr.  Thompson.  "However,  why  argue 
the  question?  Let  us  put  it  to  the  test.  Let  us  go  out 
in  the  lot  and  fire  Sacco's  pistol  fifty  times,  or  one 
hundred  times.  We  will  bring  the  primers  into  the  court 
room,  and  we  will  see  if  in  every  instance  Sacco's  pistol 
does  not  strike  twenty-three  degrees  off  centre.  I  will  stand 
by  that  test." 


In  spite  of  this  challenge,  Judge  Thayer  did  not  allow 
the  shots  to  be  fired.  And  the  Supreme  Court,  summing 
up  this  mass  of  evidence  in  a  single  page,  found  "that  the 
photographic  and  microscopic  examinations  and  experimental 
tests  were  evidence  only  for  the  judge's  consideration  .  .  . 
the  judge  had  heard  the  evidence  at  the  trial  [a  clear  mis- 
statement,  since  the  microphotographs  had  not  then  been 
made]  and  his  declination  to  follow  the  defendant's  experts 
cannot  be  classed  as  an  error  at  law." 

'Before  the  Supreme  Court  Mr.  Thompson  had  pleaded 
the  high  traditions  of  the  English  common  law.  It  was 
for  this  that  he  had  argued  the  case  at  such  length.  "It 
would  seem  to  me  an  appalling  thing,"  he  had  said,  "if  it 
should  go  out  throughout  the  world,  into  Russia  where 
liberalism  is  dead,  into  Italy  where  it  is  also  dead,  into 
France  where  it  is  dying,  into  England  where  it  is  in 
danger — if  it  should  go  out  into  all  those  places  that  when 
Italian  radicals,  whether  Anarchists,  Communists,  or  So- 
cialists, are  on  trial  for  their  lives,  here,  too,  yes,  even  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  rule  of  reason  ceases 
to  operate  and  the  rule  of  force  and  fear  takes  its  place." 

In  an  article  written  last  August  under  the  title  When 
the  Downtrodden  Ask  Justice,  the  probable  outcome  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sacco- Vanzetti  Case 
was  discussed,  and  the  forecast  was  ventured  that  the  lower 
court  would  be  upheld.  "Supreme  Court  judges,  after  all," 
it  was  commented,  "are  only  human  beings;  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  pride  of  profession ;  and  were  all  that  transpired 
at  the  trial  and  at  the  subsequent  hearings  to  be  revealed 
to  the  full  light  of  day,  a  blow  would  be  dealt  to  the 
processes  of  justice  which  no  court  could  contemplate  with 
equanimity." 

THE  facts  as  stated  in  this  article  are  given  in  non-legal 
words,  and  the  opinions  are  those  of  one  unlearned  in 
the  law.  Those  who  desire  a  more  complete  and  a  more 
scholarly  statement  are  referred  to  an  article  in  the  New 
Republic  of  June  9.  As  a  conclusion,  this  article  says  of  the 
Commonwealth  against  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  "already  stands  condemned." 

"How  do  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  take  the  Supreme  Court 
opinion  ?"  it  will  be  asked.  Vanzetti  is  full  of  fight.  He  has 
no  notion  of  dying  as  a  murderer  if  such  death  is  to  be  by 
any  means  avoided — he  who  has  given  his  whole  life  for  the 
rescue  of  the  downtrodden.  But  Sacco  wants  to  die.  The 
Supreme  Court  opinion  convinces  him  that  there  is  no 
justice  for  such  as  he  in  these  United  States.  He  has  been 
in  prison  now  for  six  years,  and  he  will  bear  imprisonment 
no  longer.  He  will  die  for  the  proletariat.  Many  have  died 
for  them  and  many  more  will  die  for  them  before  they 
learn  to  live  together  in  love  and  in  honor.  The 
proletariat  do  not  yet  understand,"  so  he  says.  To  his 
wife's  pleadings,  he  answers,  "You  and  I  have  suffered 
enough."  To  Mr.  Thompson  who  pleads  that  he  is  throw- 
ing up  the  case,  he  answers,  "All  whose  opinions  I  care  for 
will  understand." 

But  fortunately  among  those  who  champion  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  are  some  who  cherish  the  good  name  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  are  determined  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  shall 
not  die,  if  by  any  means  their  freedom  can  be  won.  And  still 
more  are  they  determined  that  their  state  shall  be  saved  from 
the  crime  of  committing  a  judicial  murder.  And  Truth  has 
an  awful  wa v  of  comina  into  its  otitn.  t  (~!nnt!nt/r/J  nn  A  ini\ 


The  Common  Welfare 


WHEN  on  May  20  President  Coolidge  signed 
the  Watson-Parker  railroad  bill,  he  abolished 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  threw  back 
upon  the  railroad  executives  and  their  em- 
ployes primary  responsibility  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
controversies  and  maintaining  continuity  of  transporta- 
tion service.  Frank  Kent  of  the  'Baltimore  Sun,  one 
of  the  keenest  and  best  informed  of  Washington  cor- 
respondents, in  appraising  the  opinion  of  men  who  have 
followed  the  development  of  public  policy  with  respect 
to  industrial  relations,  gives  it  as  the  judgment  of  detached 
and  unprejudiced  minds  that  this  law  is  the  "most 
momentous  piece  of  legislation  affecting  capital  and  labor 
ever  offered  in  this  country."  If  the  action  of  congress  and 
the  president  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  index  to  the  drift 
of  public  opinion,  if  the  operation  of  this  law  on  the  rail- 
roads should  prove  to  have  a  decisive  influence  upon  the 
development  of  industrial  government  in  our  basic  industries, 
this  characterization  will  be  approved  by  the  event. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  carriers  and  employes  "to 
exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  make  and  maintain  agree- 
ments," and  to  adjust  disputes  first  through  direct  con- 
ference of  authorized  representatives,  then  through  Boards 
of  Adjustment  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  employe  and 
management  representatives  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
carrier  or  carriers,  and  the  groups  of  employes  making  the 
agreements,  then  through  a  Board  of  Mediation  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  president.  If  the  Board 
of  Mediation  cannot  lead  the  parties  to  settlement,  it  must 
seek  to  induce  them  to  submit  their  dispute  to  a  Board 
of  Arbitration.  Each  of  the  disputants  selects  one  or  two 
arbitrators  according  as  to  whether  they  elect  to  have  a 
board  of  three  or  six.  The  arbitrators  so  selected  have  from 
five  to  fifteen  days  to  agree  upon  one  or  two  "neutral 
arbitrators.'"  If  they  are  unable  to  agree,  the  neutrals  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Mediation.  Finally,  if  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  is  unable  to  bring  the  disputants  to- 
gether, the  Board  of  Mediation  may  notify  the  president 
and  he  may  create  an  Emergency  Board  to  investigate  and 
report  within  thirty  days,  during  which  period  all  parties 
are  forbidden  to  change  "the  conditions  out  of  which  the 
dispute  arose."  None  of  these  boards  are  to  function  as 
courts.  Their  exclusive  duty  is  to  act  as  mediators,  except 
that,  when  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
are  disregarded  and  a  strike  or  lockout  threatens  to  ensue, 
this  Board  is  expected  to  make  a  public  allocation  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  to  reach  a  settlement. 

In  signing  the  bill,  President  Coolidge  expressed  the  view 
of  those  who  drafted  and  supported  it  when  he  said  that 
"we  should  give  every  encouragement  to  industry  to  create 
within  itself  such  a  relationship  and  such  machinery  of 
adjustment  between  its  employers  and  employes  as  will  give 
the  public  continuous  and  efficient  service,  and  to  accom- 
plish these  relations  within  itself  without  the  intervention 
of  the  government."  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  such 


and  other  basic  industries  whose  essentially  public  service 
character  has  not  yet  received  formal  recognition  in  the  law? 
If  that  should  be  the  ultimate  effect,  historians  looking  back 
upon  this  piece  of  legislation  will  certainly  see  it  as 
momentous. 


THE  advisory  committee  appointed  by  Mary  Anderson, 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Woman's  Bureau,  to  advise  on 
the  scope  of  the  "comprehensive  investigation  of  all  the 
special  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women  to  de- 
termine their  effects"  requested  by  the  Women's  Industrial 
Conference  in  January,  has  been  "dissolved"  in  a^  fog  c 
bitterness  and  misunderstanding.  Miss  Anderson's  com- 
mittee of  six  members  was  equally  divided  between  partisans 
of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  the  left  wing  of  the 
American  feminists  who  stand  for  "absolute  equality"  and 
oppose  "discriminatory  sex  legislation,"  and  the  trade  union 
and  other  groups  representing  the  largest  women's  organ- 
izations in  the  country,  who  favor  special  legislation  for 
women  in  industry.  This  committee  held  four  more  or 
less  stormy  meetings.  On  the  call  to  a  fifth  meeting,  Sara 
Conboy,  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Mabel  Leslie  of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  and  Maud  Wood  Park,  a  member  of  a  committee 
representing  eleven  national  organizations  of  women  op- 
posed to  the  "equal  rights  amendment,"  tendered  theii 
resignations  to  Miss  Anderson.  The  rock  on  which  the 
committee  split  was  the  method  of  the  proposed  invest 
gation.  The  National  Woman's  Party  members  wished 
the  investigation  to  be  by  public  hearings.  Miss  Leslie 
heatedly  stated  the  view  of  her  group  in  her  telegram  of 
resignation  in  which  she  said: 

We    asked   in   good   faith    for   a    real    investigation    of   vital 
industrial    problems    affecting    millions    of    working    women. 
That    means    a    technical    study   by    experts    and    by    scie 
methods.      The    Woman's    Party,    which    does    not    represen 
working  women  at  all  but  women  who  never  had  to  work 
a    living,    does    not    want    scientific    investigation    but    pub 
hearings  and  a  forum  for  its  speakers.     Working  women  v 
advocate  labor  laws  and  need  them  could  not  testify  at  pul 
hearings   without    risk    of    losing    their    jobs.      Thus    hearings 
would    not   bring    out    facts    but    only    one-sided    opinion    : 
result   in    injustice    to    working   women    which    we    refuse 
countenance. 


EQUAL  dissatisfaction  appears  to  be  felt  by  the  Woman's 
Party  group,   a  leader  of  which   writes   in   a  private 
letter: 

Four  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held.  Our  side  de- 
manded that  the  investigation  be  conducted  so  that  both  sides 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  every  stage.  The 
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vestigate  the  subject  by  sending  field  agents  through  the  country 
directed  only  by  those  opposed  to  equality  in  labor  legisla- 
tion. .  .  .  We  know  that  no  person  holding  our  point  of  view 
has  had  any  voice  in  planning  the  investigation. 

In  a  recent  statement  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Miss 
Anderson  points  out  that  the  advisory  committee  was  a 
purely  unofficial  body  and  that  before  it  broke  up  it  had 
fulfilled  its  function  of  advising  on  the  scope  of  the  study. 
She  states: 

The  investigation  will  proceed.  It  will  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  accepted  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
followed  by  the  Women's  Bureau  and  endorsed  by  its  technical 
committee  of  industrial  experts,  who  are  Miss  Mary  Van 
Kleeck,  director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  industrial 
engineer,  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  former  Commissioner  of 
Labor  of  the  U.  S.  A  full  report  of  the  investigation  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  the  findings  can  be  assembled  and  will 
be  distributed  as  a  public  document. 

The  investigation  as  now  outlined  will  include  a  com- 
parative study  of  women  workers  in  representative  in- 
dustries in  states  which  do  and  do  not  have  special  legis- 
lation, a  comparison  of  conditions  before  and  after  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation,  and  an  analysis  of  other 
factors  which  affect  women  in  industry.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  "laws  regulating  hours,  daily,  weekly  and 
at  night  and  on  laws  prohibiting  women's  employment  in 
certain  occupations."  Such  an  investigation,  honestly  and 
thoroughly  carried  out,  should  make  available  a  body  of 
reliable  evidence  to  guide  a  puzzled  public  in  appraising 
the  position  of  the  publicity  geniuses  of  the  Woman's  Party 
and  that  of  the  more  numerous  but  less  vocal  group,  many 
of  whom  have  spent  a  lifetime  of  unselfish  effort  to  secure 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  workers. 


WHILE  the  newspapers  have  been  hanging  probation 
in  the  headlines,  a  most  thorough-going  trial  of  its 
power  to  help  adult  offenders  has  been  under  way  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York  city,  one  of  the 
largest  criminal  courts  in  the  country.  Probation  in  this 
Court  has  been  carried  forward  by  three  voluntary  groups — 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish — on  behalf  of  offenders  of 
their  respective  faiths.  Last  year  a  comprehensive  law  to 
establish  an  adequate  bureau  of  adult  probation  under  the 
civil  service  was  passed  by  the  New  York  state  legislature, 
with  the  support  of  all  three  groups  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Probation  Association.  Pending  the  grant- 
ing of  the  necessarily  large  appropriation  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  to  put  this  law  into  effect  a  model  bureau  for 
adult  Catholic  offenders  was  established  by  Cardinal  Hayes 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Keegan,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  New 
York  City  Magistrate's  Court.  Thirty  trained  probation 
officers,  young  college  men  with  social  work  experience  and 
a  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  their  work,  were  placed 
under  the  diretcion  of  Mr.  Cooley  and  a  woman  case  super- 
visor, taking  the  place  of  three  probation  officers  of  the  old 
type.  While  the  staff  was  increased  more  than  ten  fold  the 
number  of  probationers  was  actually  reduced,  so  that 


intensive  work  with  each  offender  was  possible.  Each  case 
is  thoroughly  investigated  before  sentence  and  a  written 
recommendation  is  made  to  the  judge.  Psychiatric  and  physi- 
cal examinations  are  routine.  Each  probationer  is  required 
to  report  to  his  officer  regularly  each  week,  and  is  visited  at 
his  home  twice  a  month,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  employment  and  in  establishing  satisfactory 
conditions  of  health,  recreation,  and  personal  and  neighbor- 
hood relationships.  If  he  has  a  family,  its  needs  are  studied 
as  well.  All  cases  are  discussed  each  week  with  the  super- 
visor, and  there  are  weekly  staff  conferences,  while  a  library 
has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  probation  officers 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  material  in  theii 
field  of  work.  The  probation  period  may  be  extended  over 
a  period  of  years ;  at  present  the  probationers  under  the  Bu- 
reau number  691  men  and  44  women.  The  Bureau  announces 
with  justifiable  pride  that  85  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  completed  their  probationary  period  under  its 
direction  have  been  rehabilitated  and  satisfactorily  adjusted 
to  the  community.  The  importance  of  such  a  result  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  convictions  in  the 
Court  deal  with  persons  under  25.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  official  bureau  which  is  expected  during  the  next  few 
months,  this  volunteer  demonstration,  financed  entirely  by  the 
Catholic  Charities,  will  cease;  but  its  action  ad  interim  has 
shown  the  conditions  under  which  probation  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  the  importance  of  the  results  which  may 
be  expected  under  fair  trial. 


TO  Unity,  the  weekly  "journal  of  the  religion  of 
democracy,"  edited  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Amer- 
icans are  indebted  for  the  first  opportunity  to  read  the 
autobiography  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  is  significant  not 
only  because  of  the  dramatic  sequence  of  events  and  activi- 
ties which  have  marked  a  leadership  which  epitomizes  the 
challenge  of  the  East  to  the  West;  but  because  it  reveals 
to  all  climes  the  inner  life  of  this  man  who  has  knocked 
at  the  heart  of  the  world  as  perhaps  no  one  since  Tolstoy. 

"It  is  not  my  purpose,"  writes  Gandhi,  in  his  intro- 
duction, "to  attempt  a  real  autobiography.  I  simply  want 
to  tell  the  story  of  my  numerous  experiments  with  truth 
.  .  .  (those)  experiments  on  the  spiritual  field  which  are 
known  only  to  myself  and  from  which  I  have  derived  such 
powers  as  I  have  to  work  on  the  political  field." 

Gandhi  wrote  the  story  of  his  life  for  Young  India,  in 
which  it  is  appearing  serially.  Unity  began  its  American 
publication  in  April,  and  the  instalments  are  appearing  reg- 
ularly in  its  weekly  issues.  To.  Dr.  Holmes'  mind,  the 
chapters  already  in  hand  indicate  that  the  work  will  take 
its  place  among  the  "great  personal  documents  of  all  time 
— with  Augustine's  Confessions,  Fox'  Journals,  Newman's 
Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,  Tolstoy's  My  Confession.  The 
Unity  Publishing  Company  can  be  addressed  at  700  Oak- 
wood  Boulevard,  Chicago;  and  has  made  a  special  sub- 
scription offer  of  $1  for  six  months,  beginning  with  its 
April  issue,  to  enable  the  widest  reading  of  the  "treasure 
committed  to  its  care." 
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Experiments  in  Adolescent  Training 


SYMPATHIZE   with     The  Imperatives  in  Adolescent  Training  socialized  across  the  age  groups, 

those  who  object  to  the     outlined  by  Professor  Willam  H.  Burn-  with  any  and  a11  of  the  children 

name  Dalton  Plan.   It  is      fiam  Qf  c/ar£  University  in  this  depart-  in  sch°o1-  The  substitution  of  the 

The  Su  rvey  for  M  ay  1     could  be 


as    inept    as    say     Holy 


and    the    equipment 


Roman  Empire  or  Enghsh  Pubhc      summarized  as  «a  task    a  p!an  and  free.     of   the   laboratory   for   the   cold, 

'       r  ' 


Schools,    for    it    means    neither 


formal,  separate  classroom,  helps 


coos,      or    i      means    ni  ,        „     TT          T  T         ,     TI7-,  •  orma,  sere  , 

T-.  ,         ,,»      \  ,  dom.      Here  Lucy  L,.  W.  Wilson,  prin-  ,.  ,  iU.    /-..-ij 

Dalton    (Mass.),   nor   merely   a         .      ,      ,      .       _        ,     m  •,,,,•      TT  •    i      to  accomplish  this.  Children  meet 


Plan.    Rather,  it  is  a  group  of 


,      .       _        ,     m  •,,,,•      TT  •    i  . 

.               ,                                                ?/  the   South   Philadelphia   High  here  with  Qther  ch;idren  not  be. 

coordinating  principles  synthesiz-  ocAoo/  /or  Girls,  describes  the  means  by  cause  they  are  of  same  class  or 

ing  what  has  been  taught  us  by  which  a  large   city   high   school  tries   to  grade  but  because  of  a  common 

our  educational  leaders:  how  we  put  into   practice  these  fundamentals   of  interest.    Intimacy   and   coopera- 

think;  how  we  learn;  how  best  "the  new   education."  tion   are   natural   and   inevitable. 

to    develop    in    teachers    and    in                                                                                     .  This  is  splendidly  illustrated   in 


pupils,    abilities    and    habits    and 

skills  and  attitudes — or  character;  and,  above  all,  how  to 
do  it,  so  that  education  shall  mean  to  the  children  in  our 
schools,  "a  continual  and  continuous  making  over  of  life,  at 
the  time  of  learning,  to  ever  higher  and  richer  levels." 

Nor  need  practice  lag  behind  theory,  for  these  coordinat- 
ing principles  help  us  crystallize  into  practice  whatever  ex- 
perience has  proved  worth  while:  segregation  and  teaching 
according  to  ability;  supervised  study;  socialized  recitations; 
problems;  projects;  platoon  organization. 

To  teach  the  individual  so  that  he  becomes  intelligent, 
efficient,  ethical,  even,  is  not  enough.  As  Sisson  says, 
"Education  is  not  for  men  and  women  to  live  in  a  vacuum, 
nor  to  be  universally  adapted  or  adaptable,  but  to  live  in 
their  own  place  and  their  own  time.  So  education  must 
needs  reckon  with  the  social  order." 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Dalton  Plan,  as  we 
at  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls  interpret 
it,  are:  first,  individualized  instruction,  but  in  a  socialized 
environment,  permitting  each  child  to  work  to  capacity, 
cooperatively,  in  spite  of  the  individual  differences,  of  which 
nowadays  we  are  so  intensely  conscious;  and,  second,  free- 
dom, but  with  stabilizing  responsibility,  permitting  each 
child  to  reach  his  goal  at  his  own  speed  and  in  his  own  time. 

Individualized  instruction  did  not  originate  with  the 
Dalton  Plan  and  is  not  peculiar  to  it.  Moreover,  individual 


Miss  Parkhurst's  own  school, 

The  Children's  University  School,  New  York.  In  South 
Philadelphia,  we  have  not  yet  attained  either  the  substance 
or  the  shadow.  In  our  overcrowded  building,  each  class- 
room is  used  by  at  least  two  different  teachers  in  our  long 
four-shift  day.  But  we  have  often  had  the  spirit  with  us 
in  working  out  school  projects.  We  hope  some  time  to 
gain  it  less  consciously  and  with  less  effort. 

The  ability  to  give  her  classroom  the  spirit  of  a  laboratory, 
the  place  where  one  works,  the  beautiful  place  where  one 
works,  is  peculiarly  within  the  range  of  the  artistic  feeling 
of  high  school  teachers.  Obviously  the  informal  type  of 
furniture,  with  tables  and  moveable  seats,  add  not  only  to 
the  atmosphere  but  make  it  mechanically  easy  to  work  in 
smaller  groups.  Pictures,  plaster  casts,  books,  autographs 
and  other  illustrative  materials  will  accumulate  certainly 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  subject  rooms  of  more  conventional 
high  schools. 

Instruction  may  be  both  individualized  and  socialized  by 
using  mimeographed  assignments,  covering  a  unit  or  more 
of  work,  requiring  from  a  week  to  a  month  for  its  full 
development. 

The  late  Frederic  Burk  was  the  first  to  abandon  the 
daily  verbal  assignment,  as  well  as  the  daily  recitation, 
when,  in  the  training  department  of  the  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers  College,  he  gave,  instead,  to  each  elementary 


instruction  is  quite  contrary  to  its  aims.  In  a  properly  pupil,  a  copy  of  the  course  of  study  in  each  subject.  The 
"daltonized"  school,  each  child  is  an  intelligent  participator  immediate  success  of  this  project  stimulated  the  faculty  to 
in  the  whole  life  of  his  group,  and  the  groups  are  in  such  produce  a  series  of  "self-instruction  bulletins,"  in  six  sub- 
constant  interaction  that  no  individual,  no  group,  can  or  jects,  covering  some  twenty-six  phases  of  grade  work.  The 


does  presume  to  live  independently  of  the  other. 

THE    social    environment    in    which    children    do    their 
work,  now  as  never  before  in  history,  is  of  supreme 
importance.    The  modern  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  is 
your  next  door  neighbor  ?" :  "Why,  the  man  I  do  not  know," 
indicates  clearly  the  reason   why  the  school   must   help   its      merely    affording    an    opportunity    to    make    more     rapid 


idea  of  printed  assignments  covering  long  periods  of  work 
still  lives  in  San  Francisco,  in  Winnetka,  and  in  other  cities. 

TNDIVTDUAL  assignments  originated  by  Burk  for  upper 
•*•  grammar  grades  have  been  developed,  first,  by  making 
provision,  definitely,  for  individual  differences,  not  by 


children  to  real  community  living.  It  is  no  longer  enough 
that  they  cooperate  with  their  teachers  and  their  class- 
mates. They  must  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  be 


progress,  but  rather  by  intensifying  and  by  cutting  deeper; 
and  second,  by  making  provision,  definitely,  for  socialization. 
For  example,  our  1 1  B  Class  in  English  in  January  were 
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studying  seriously  Julius  Caesar.  This  meant  finally,  of 
course,  the  presentation,  informally,  of  several  scenes.  The 
work  in  English  for  this  month  was  still  further  socialized 
by  the  following  composition  assignment  (the  minimum) : 

1.  Nobody  likes   to  listen  to   a  story,   no  matter  how  good 
it  is,  if  it  is  haltingly  told.    Here  is  your  opportunity  to  practice 
telling  as  interestingly  as  you  can  something  that  has  happened 
to  you  or  to  someone  else.    Do  yon  know  what  an  anecdote  is? 
Find  out,  and  prepare  to  tell  one  to  the  class. 

2.  Prepare  to  talk  to  the  class  informally  on  some  subject 
that  you  think  will  interest  them.    Remember   that  you   must 
be  interested  yourself;  therefore,  choose  a  topic  that  you  really 
care   to   talk   about   and   try  to   communicate  your   enthusiasm 
to  your  audience. 

In  South  Philadelphia,  several  teachers  in  English  and 
in  history  have  been  successful  in  socializing  even  the  mak- 
ing of  the  assignment  by  giving  it  over  to  a  committee  of 
the  abler  students.  The  following  speaks  for  itself: 

128  ENGLISH:   HAMLET 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  class  presents  this  plan  for 
the  study  of  Hamlet.  As  far  as  possible  your  suggestions 
as  to  procedure  have  been  adopted. 

We  are  planning  to  finish  this  work  in  6  lessons.  The  play 
should  be  read  before  the  first  conference  which  will  take 
place  May  25. 

UNIT  i  (ONE  DAY) 

To  understand  and  enjoy  Hamlet  thoroughly  one  should 
know  something  about  Shakespeare  and  his  time.  Do  you 
know  how  the  stage  conditions  influenced  the  play? 

John  Barrymore  is  just  one  of  the  famous  interpreters  of 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Do  you  know  any  others? 

Report  to  the  chairman  the  topic  in  which  you  are  especially 
interested  and  upon  which  you  wish  to  report. 

On  the  table  in  the  back  of  the  room  are  the  books  which 
you  have  brought  in  to  be  used  as  references. 

Those  not  interested  in  making  reports  may  have  group  dis- 
cussions on  the  play.  Below  are  some  comments  on  the  play 
and  its  characters.  What  do  you  think  of  them? 

1.  "The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
begins  with   a  murder   and   ends   with   a   massacre;   it   is 
something   deeper,   more   spiritual   than   that.    The    most 
tragic,  the  most  affecting  thing  in  the  whole  world  is  in 
the  ruin  of  a  high  soul." 

2.  "Hamlet   is    a   man   of    sensitive    temperament    and    high 
intellectual  gifts." 

3.  "Polonius — a    played-out    state    official,    vain    and    slow- 
witted,  pottering  words  of  wisdom." 

UNIT  ii  (ONE  DAY) 

Class  Conference  will  be  given  over  to  hearing  and  discussing 
the  special  reports. 

UNIT  in  (ONE  DAY) 

Any  passages  which  you  think  particularly  significant  or  which 
you  find  difficult  to  interpret  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class 
in  this  conference. 

UNIT  iv  (TWO  DAYS) 

Class  Conference:  Discussion  of  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
Who  are  the  other  outstanding  characters?  Which  characters 
would  you  classify  as  minor?  How  do  they  contribute  to  the 
plot  or  to  the  interest? 

What  lines  appeal  particularly  to  you?  Were  any  of  them 
familiar  to  you? 

UNIT  v  (ONE  DAY) 

Conference:  The  play  will  be  read  in  parts  in  the  class. 
We  shall  be  delightfully  surprised  if  any  group  will  give  a 
real  presentation  of  a  scene. 

(Any  girls  preparing  to  present  a  scene  may  take  time  from 
conference  whenever  it  seems  advisable  to  them.) 

Freedom,  with  stabilizing  responsibility,  is  best  secured 
by  helping  the  student  to  do  his  own  time  budgeting.  In 
spite  of  weekly  and  other  "conferences,"  and  still  other 
fixed  periods,  such  as  assemblies,  a  short  daily  period  with 
the  student  advisers,  chorus,  physical  training,  art,  foods 


and  clothing,  a  student  in  South  Philadelphia  may  have 
about  half  the  time  "free."  With  the  help  of  her  student 
adviser,  her  subject  teacher,  and  especially  of  her  own  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  she  learns  how  best  to  use  that  free 
time  in  order  to  get  the  largest  results  from  her  effort. 
She  becomes  in  a  small  way  an  efficiency  engineer.  She  is 
the  master,  not  the  servant  of  her  tasks,  acquiring  also  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  part  in  its  relationship  to  the  wholes. 

Perhaps  a  picture  of  our  ordinary  school  life  will  be  help- 
ful in  making  this  "freedom"  a  bit  more  concrete. 

THE  first  month  of  each  term,  the  student  "follows 
her  roster."  She  has  no  freedom  except  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  classroom.  Here  each  teacher,  with  or 
without  the  monthly  assignment  sheet  helps  the  students 
to  see  the  nearest  goal  and  to  acquire  the  necessary  skills, 
or  habits,  or  attitudes,  en  route  to  its  accomplishments.  She 
verifies  her  own  prognosis  of  the  amount  of  time  that  the 
student  finds  necessary  to  spend  in  research  or  laboratory 
work;  in  brooding  over  it,  or  thinking,  if  you  prefer  that 
term ;  in  written  work,  including  outlines,  notebooks,  or 
short  resumes;  in  more  formal  study;  in  testing — to  which 
too  much  time  is  often  given.  In  brief,  by  helping  them 
to  find  and  use  the  tools,  teaching  them  how  to  study  a  unit, 
and  how  most  efficiently  to  budget  their  time,  at  school 
and  at  home — she  prepares  the  students  to  use  intelligently 
and  responsibly  their  time  freedom.  The  norm  for  most 
subjects,  for  all  the  remaining  months,  is  one  "conference" 
(attendance  obligatory)  to  three  "laboratory"  periods  (at- 
tendance voluntary)  per  week.  But  in  South  Philadelphia, 
we  teachers,  too,  are  free,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  do  so, 
may  demand  the  attendance  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
class  for  any  number  of  conferences  per  week!  In  general, 
we  think  that  conferences  with  the  entire  class  ought  to  be 
either  for  organization  or  for  inspiration.  Where  are  the 
girls  during  their  free  periods?  Perhaps  in  the  laboratory 
room,  perhaps  in  the  library,  perhaps  in  the  study  hall, 
depending  upon  whether  they  need  the  teacher,  or  reference 

books,  or  wish 
to  study  inde- 
pendently. 

Each  day,  on 
entering  the 
school,  the  stu- 
dent visits  her 
"student  ad- 
viser,"  the 
teacher  who 
keeps  the  re- 
cords for  at- 
tendance. Here 
she  receives  on 
the  first  of  the 
month  a  card, 
on  which  she 
graphs  her  daily 
progress  in  each 
subject.  These 
cards  are  in- 
spected from 
time  to  time  by 

From    The    World    Tomorrow 

YOUTH  the  student   ad- 
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viser,  to  see  how  efficiently  she  is  budgeting  her 
time  among  her  different  subjects.  Properly  signed 
by  the  individual  teachers  concerned,  the  graph 
cards  constitute  a  monthly  report  card. 

In  this  so-called  record  period,  in  addition  to 
other  extra-curricular  work,  the  budgeting  of  a  24 
hour  day  and  a  7  day  week  are  discussed.  Indi- 
vidual time  tables  are  kept  and  talked  over  in  order 
to  make  daily  and  weekly  norms. 

Do  the  students  abuse  this  freedom?  Yes,  some- 
times. In  the  long  run,  this  cures  itself.  In  the 
meantime,  such  students  sometimes  are  put  "on 
roster,"  a  curtailment  of  freedom  much  disliked, 
and  therefore  reasonably  efficient.  On  the  other 
hand,  about  five  per  cent  of  our  senior  class  are 
"green  card  girls,"  who  after  consultation  with 
each  teacher  concerned,  are  given  complete  freedom. 
They  may  omit  conferences  and  other  fixed  periods, 
at  their  own  risk  and  upon  their  own  responsibility. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher,  as  we  have 
worked  it  out  at  South  Philadelphia,  the  Dalton 
Plan  compels  better  and  ever  better  pedagogy:  the 
teacher  must  see  her  subject  through  the  eyes  of  the 
child  ; 

It  makes  supervision  efficient:  A  department  head  jjjCourtesy  of  Progressive  Education 

may  know,  with  a  minimum  of  visiting,  exactly  how  .j.  Linoleum  cut  by  an  eleven-year-old  at  City  and  Country  School,  Ne<u>  York 
the  work  is  being  done,  whether  it  is  functioning, 

c.    Increase    of   understanding   through    international   or- 
ganization 

Obviously,  science  can  add  to  this  a  study  of  strife  and 
cooperation,  and  mutual  aid,  in  the  plant  and  animal  world, 
and  English  the  opportunity  to  read  some  of  the  great 
literature  that  expresses  the  high  moments  of  the  themes. 

From  this  tentative  experiment,  we  hope  to  evolve  a 
technique  through  which  we  can  secure  a  coordination  be- 
tween subjects,  leading  to  a  better  development  of  skills 


and  why. 

It  helps  to  discover  children's  difficulties  and  to  show 
that  these  may  come  from  different  causes,  some  of  them 
curable. 

By  posting  the  assignments  in  all  subjects,  according  to 
grade,  teachers  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  all  the  work,  and 
are  able  to  cooperate  with  other  teachers  as  never  before. 

Teachers  are  un-selfconscious  in  the  laboratory  atmos- 
phere in  which  everyone  is  working  toward  a  definite  goal. 

For  the  child: 

Through  the  assignment,  the  Dalton  Plan  almost  auto- 
matically takes  care  of  difficulties  due  to  different  abilities, 
or  different  rates  of  speed,  or  both.  In  particular,  the  slow, 
intelligent  child  has  an  opportunity  to  ponder  on  a  problem 
until  understanding  comes  to  him. 

Above  all,  it  develops  initiative,  responsibility.  It  gives 
the  child  the  three  essentials  to  mental  health,  according  to 
William  H.  Burnham:  a  task,  a  plan,  and  freedom. 

We  are  planning  for  next  year  composite  assignments, 
made  cooperatively,  by  the  teachers  of  history,  science  and 
English.  We  shall  offer  these  at  first  only  to  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  senior  class.  The  following  has  been  sub- 
mitted, tentatively,  to  the  teachers  concerned  by  the  head 
of  the  department  of  history: 

WORLD  PEACE 
I.    Is  peace  desirable? 

a.  The   meaning  of   war 

b.  Causes   and  results  of  conflict 

c.  The    great    gifts    of    civilization    in    relation    to    war 
and  peace 

II.    Is  peace  possible? 

a.  The  basis  of  peace  in  mutual  understanding 

b.  Mutual   aid  in  the  past 

c.  Elements   of   understanding    and   misunderstanding   in 
the   present 

III.    What  can  we  do  about  it? 

a.  Tne  international  point  of  view  (two  sides  to  a  story !) 

b.  Increase  of  understanding  through  information 


and  habits,  attitudes,  abilities,  and  knowledge.  In  brief,  we 
hope  to  transmute  high  school  activities  into  the  gold  of 
purposeful  living. 

LUCY  L.  W.  WILSON 


INFORMAL  SUMMER  conferences,  where  students  gather 
to  discuss  economic-social-political  questions  under  leaders  of 
their  own  choosing  are  becoming  more  numerous  every  year. 
The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  at  Camp  Tamament 
(June  24-27)  has  a  crowded,  three  session  a  day  program,  on 
such  subjects  as  Coal,  Power  and  Labor,  Trade  Unions  Enter 
Business,  Changing  Tactics  of  Employers.  The  National  Student 
Forum  Conferences,  each  ten  days  long,  will  be  held  at  the 
George  Pratt  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Connecticut,  and  each 
conference  will  center  in  some  special  subject,  such  as  jour- 
nalism, questions  of  sex  and  conduct,  education,  drama.  The 
conference  program  has  a  suggested  list  of  books  as  the  basis 
for  each  gathering.  Informal  camp  life  at  a  low  cost  will  be 
the  recreative  background  of  the  meetings.  On  the  Olivet 
college  campus,  Olivet,  Michigan,  a  second  annual  conference 
"on  economic,  international,  racial  and  family  relations"  will 
be  held,  August  1-28.  "The  discussion  method  will  be  used 
throughout  the  conference.  ...  It  is  planned  to  have  from  ten 
to  twelve  outstanding  leaders  each  week  share  with  the  group 
their  special  knowledge  and  experience."  All  sessions  will  be 
held  out  of  doors. 


I N D  USTR  Y 


British  Workers  at  Oxford 


J 


N  American  tourist  wan-  British  trade  unions  have  recently  given  caliber  of  the  students  and  to  the 
dering  through  Bal-  the  world  an  example  of  non  violent  and  fact  that  they  had  learned  to 
liol  College  quad-  self-controlled  organization.  Such  lead-  "play  with  their  minds." 
ership  is  not  accidental  or  instantaneous. 
In  England  it  has  behind  it  a  long  history 
of  eager,  intelligent  workers'  education. 
(See  The  Survey,  June  I,  p.  31 1 ) .  Last 
summer  Gladys  Boone  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Women's  Trade  Union  League 
taught  at  the  Workers'  Educational  As- 
sociation summer  school  in  Oxford.  She 
sketches  for  Survey  readers  the  English 


College 

rangle  on  an  even- 
of  last  summer  must  have 
:n  startled  to  hear  the  words 
of  The  Red  Flag  echoing  from 
the  Common  Room  of  that  an- 
cient hall  of  learning. 

If  John  deBalliol  had  wakened 
six    centuries    of    sleep    to 
visit   the  college  he  founded,   he 
would  have  been  startled  to  find 
at   the   group  gathered   in   the 
Common  Room  was  made  up  of 
miners    from    Staffordshire    and 
ales,  shoe-makers  from  Ketter- 


Afternoons  were  free  for  read- 
ing or  exploring  the  colleges, 
playing  cricket  or  going  on  river 
expeditions.  In  the  evenings, 
after  dinner,  we  gathered  in  the 
Common  Room  for  a  sing-song 
or  a  play-reading  or  to  debate 
such  knotty  problems  as  the 
future  of  the  coal  industry — a 
subject  which  was  agitating  all 


plan  of  higher  education  for  labor  as  she     England  even  then.    Each  week 


saw  it  in  that  historic  university. 


lace-weavers  from  Nottingham,  and  other  workers, 
ith  their  summer  school  tutors.  On  another  evening, 
atching  three  of  his  compatriots  dourly  and  silently 
rch  from  the  room  when  some  of  us  sang  that  ribald 
ig  The  Darkies'  Sunday  School,  he  would  probably 
ve  scratched  his  head  and  said,  "Dear,  dear,  what  is  this 
coming  to?"  or  whatever  it  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
irteenth  century  did  and  said  when  he  engaged  in  the 
.miliar  pastime  of  reviling  the  new  generation. 
Oxford,  however,  has  grown  accustomed  to  a  summer 
invasion  by  worker  students,  for  this  was  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  Summer  School  held  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  University  and  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion. More  than  150  workers  attended  the  1925  session, 
all  "picked  men"  from  the  organized  labor  movement. 
Students  who  go  to  the  Summer  School  must  have  been 
members  of  a  Workers'  Educational  Association  tutorial 
class,  that  is,  they  must  have  done  three  winters  of  solid 
class  work  or  have  some  other  equal  qualification  which 
would  allow  a  tutor  to  recommend  them.  They  must  bring 
with  them  an  essay  on  a  subject  which  the  school  sets  for 
them  and  they  are  expected  'to  do  some  written  work  dur- 
ing each  week  of  their  stay.  The  school  lays  great  emphasis 
on  getting  the  students  to  think  for  themselves  and  express 

tir  own  ideas  rather  than  merely  to  absorb  information, 
arranges  special  courses  for  advanced  study  and  exempts 
dents  from  morning  classes  if  they  are  doing  special  work. 
The  program  is  arranged  so  that  students  can  attend  the 
ool   from  one  to  six  weeks.    Last  summer,   during  the 
t  fortnight,  lectures  and  discussions  from  9.30  to  11.50 
covered    the   General    History,    Economics   and    Philosophy 
and   Literature   of   the   eighteenth   century;   in   the   second 
fortnight  we  "did"  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  last  two 
weeks  were  devoted  to  the  twentieth.    The  lectures  given 
by  such   men    as    the    Master   of    Balliol,    Julian    Huxley, 
Harold  J.  Laski  and  G.  D.  H.  Cole — were  a  tribute  to  the 


we  held  a  W.E.A.  meeting  when 
we  discussed  association  questions 
and  debated  the  merits  of  the 

W.E.A.  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  universities,  ac- 
ceptance of  grants-in-aid  from  the  state  and  freedom  from 
commitment  to  any  particular  form  of  economic  doctrine, 
as  opposed  to  the  Labour  College  which  does  not  permit 
official  cooperation  with  the  universities  or  acceptance  of 
grants  from  the  state  and  is  definitely  committed  to  a 
Marxian  point  of  view. 

The  students  did  their  most  serious  academic  work  in 
their  five  weekly  hours  of  individual  tuition.  During  those 
hours  they  discussed  with  their  own  tutor  the  subject  of 
their  particular  interest — it  might  be  Trade  Union  History 
or  Unemployment,  Utilitarianism  or  the  Influence  of  Science 
on  Religious  Thought,  Modern  Drama  or  Appreciation 
of  Art. 

Probably  the  men  students  would  say  that  their  most 
serious  thinking  was  done  at  the  nightly  meetings  of  the 
Midnight  Club  in  the  students'  rooms.  However,  the  author 
cannot  state  whether  the  beer  and  tobacco  which  figured  at 
these  assemblies  conduced  to  serious  thought,  because  women 
students  and  tutors  were  housed  not  in  the  college,  but  in 
University  lodging  houses,  arid  term  rules  prevailed  to  the 
extent  that  the  college  gates  were  locked,  bolted  and  barred 
at  eleven  p.m.  and  at  that  hour,  if  one  belonged  inside, 
one  must  be  in  and  if  one  belonged  outside,  one  must  be  out. 

GOING  to  Summer  School  is  looked  on  as  something 
of  a  prize :  it  is  a  holiday  as  well  as  a  chance  to  study, 
an  opportunity  to  meet  workers  and  tutors  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Last  summer,  Oxford  made  the  experiment 
of  inviting  the  Scottish  district  of  the  W.E.A.  to  hold  a 
combined  Summer  School  for  two  weeks  of  Oxford's  six 
weeks'  course.  The  committee  expected  that  the  delegation 
would  be  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  students,  but  the  Scots 
arrived  sixty  strong.  During  their  visit  we  became  much 
more  abstruse  and  theological ;  a  new  fervor  blazed  up  in 
W.E.A.  meetings. 
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The  Oxford  Summer  School  was  only  one  of  the  eleven 
summer  schools  carried  on  by  the  W.E.A.  in  England 
and  Wales.  It  is,  however,  the  oldest  of  them  and  seems 
to  me  to  have  a  particular  significance.  For  centuries  the 
privileges  and  opportunities  of  Oxford  have  been  enjoyed 
only  by  England's  ruling  classes;  but  the  existence  of  a 
Workers'  Summer  School  in  Oxford  is  another  sign  that 
the  workers  are  winning  an  increasing  share  in  the  common 
heritage  of  Englishmen.  GLADYS  BOONE 

Timing  the  Unorganized 
Worker 

AN  interesting  and  significant  development  in  modern 
industrial  relations  is  the  cooperation  of  organized 
labor  with  the  employer  in  bringing  about  greater  efficiency. 
At  first  opposed  to  scientific  management,  as  this  latest  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  industry  is  called,  organized  labor  has 
seen  its  advantages  and  is  beginning  to  support  it. 

But  what  of  the  unorganized  worker?  Is  his  attitude 
different  from  that  of  the  organized  worker?  How  does 
he  view  this  new  step  in  industry?  I  learned  the  answer 
to  these  questions  in  my  experience  as  a  time-study  man  in 
one  of  the  largest  American  tanneries. 

Most  people  who  have  once  come  near  tanneries  usually 
come  no  closer  to  them  a  second  time  than  is  necessary. 
The  odor  of  a  tannery  is  a  "rank  offense"  indeed.  Yet  the 
various  tanning  processes  are  highly  interesting.  The  par- 
ticular tannery  where  I  worked  employs  about  two  thousand 
men — a  conglomeration  of  Americans,  Germans,  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Slovaks,  Italians,  Greeks,  Mexicans,  and  Negroes. 

As  a  time-study  man,  it  was  my  task  to  reduce  the  work 
to  the  most  efficient  method  possible.  After  the  general  im- 
provements in  working  conditions  and  in  the  routing  of 
materials  were  disposed  of,  time-study  and  analysis  of  the 
various  operations  were  undertaken.  The  aim  here  was  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  operations  and  motions  and  to  set  a 
time  standard  on  each  task.  The  determined  time  stand- 
ard, figured  at  the  wage  rate  set  by  the  management  as  the 
"base  rate"  for  that  particular  job,  gave  the  piece-work  rate. 
The  "base  rate"  was  the  current  market  rate.  As  is  usual 
in  unorganized  fields,  that  rate  was  the  lowest  for  which 
the  required  skill  was  purchaseable  on  the  labor  market. 
The  foremen  and  superintendents  had  definite  instructions 
to  aid  the  time-study  man  as  much  as  possible.  The  work- 
ers were  not  consulted  at  all.  They  were  to  be  timed,  and 
fair  time  standards  were  to  be  set.  If  the  resulting  piece 
rate  did  not  suit  them,  they  could  exercise  their  "right  of 
free  contract." 

A  TANNERY  may  generally  be  divided   into   a  lower 
and  an  upper  tannery.    In  the  lower  tannery  the  raw 
hides  are  tanned.    In  the  upper  tannery,  the  tanned  hides  are 
worked  into  finished  leather. 

In  this  particular  tannery,  the  hide  house,  where  the 
raw  hides  are  stored,  sorted  for  weight  and  defects,  and 
prepared  for  the  first  tanning  operations,  is  manned  almost 
entirely  by  Germans  and  Poles.  These  men  entered  the 
tannery  when  most  of  the  jobs  were  filled  by  Germans  or 
Germanized  Poles.  The  hide  house  has  somehow  been  able 
to  retain  these  workers  while  very  radical  changes  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  other  departments  of  the  lower 


tannery.  There  is  a  peculiarly  pungent  and  disagreeable 
odor  which  permeates  this  department  and  which  clings  to 
the  clothes  for  hours  after  one  has  left  it.  Yet  the  men  in 
the  hide  house — there  are  about  forty  of  them — do  not 
seem  to  mind  at  all.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  even  a  few  of  them 
feel  the  necessity  of  taking  a  shower  bath  in  the  evening — 
the  company  has  provided  adequate  washing  facilities — or 
of  changing  their  clothes,  aside  from  removing  their  overalls. 
The  foreman  thought  it  quite  a  joke  to  see  people  hurriedly 
leave  their  seats  on  street  cars  at  his  approach.  Many  of 
the  men  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  at  these 
occupations,  pride  themselves  on  being  old  timers.  They 
continually  complain  about  their  wages,  but  seldom  leave 
to  find  new  jobs. 

Next  in  the  tanning  process  are  the  beam  house  opera- 
tions. Here  the  hides  are  soaked,  limed,  and  sulphided.  The 
flesh  and  hair  are  removed  by  machines — the  only  machines 
in  the  department.  All  other  work  is  crude  labor  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  requires  little  skill.  The  men  wear  boots 
and  heavy,  waterproof  aprons.  Workers  handling  hides  in 
the  limed  and  sulphided  stages  are  equipped  with  rubber 
gloves  for  protection  against  the  corroding  chemicals.  Beam 
house  work  is  wet  and  disagreeable. 

The  composition  of  the  working  force  is  varied.  Like 
the  hide  house,  the  beam  house  at  one  time,  so  the  foreman 
informed  me,  was  manned  by  Germans.  But  most  of  these 
have  left  and  have  been  replaced  by  Poles,  Russians,  Slovaks, 
Negroes,  and  Mexicans.  The  last  named  made  their  ap- 
pearance a  few  years  ago  when  the  company  imported 
"a  few  carloads  of  Mexicans"  in  order  to  break  a  strike 
of  the  "good  men."  The  company  succeeded  but  the  men 
left.  At  present  there  is  no  organization  among  the  em- 
ployes of  this  concern,  and  least  of  all  among  the  motley 
crew  in  the  beam  house. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  relatively  low 
pay,  the  labor  turnover  is  very  high.  With  the  passage  of 
the  new  immigration  laws,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  stem  the  labor  turnover.  Former  sources  of  European 
labor  are  stopped.  The  Americanized  generation  is  reluctant 
to  work  in  the  beam  house,  and  the  American  generation 
cannot  even  be  brought  into  it.  Nevertheless,  here  also  we 
find  men  who  pride  themselves  on  being  "old  timers,"  satis- 
fied with  their  jobs  as  long  as  their  wage  scale  suffices  for 
their  standard  of  living.  This  standard  includes  a  good 
"jag"  over  the  week-end  and,  for  the  single  men,  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  services  of  some  prostitute.  Among  the 
Poles  a  family  of  six  is  common ;  it  quite  often  reaches  nine, 
and  occasionally  twelve.  And  this  on  a  wage  scale  which 
enables  a  good  worker  to  earn,  on  the  average,  between 
four  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  day. 

In  the  upper  tannery,  the  men  are  more  skilled  and  enjoy 
a  better  wage  scale  and  better  working  conditions.  The 
odor  is  less  offensive,  the  leather  is  in  a  comparatively  dry 
state,  so  the  work  is  less  disagreeable  than  in  the  lower 
tannery.  Drawn  from  the  same  races  as  are  the  men  in  the 
lower  tannery,  the  workers  in  the  upper  tannery  are  of  a 
superior  mental  level  and  very  "cliquey."  They  restricted  out- 
put, performed  unnecessary  operations,  changed  their  methods 
very  reluctantly  when  asked  to  do  so — in  short,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  do  as  little  work  as  the  time-study  man 
could  be  tricked  into  setting  as  the  standard  output.  One 
sensed  the  current  of  opposition  in  these  departments  al- 
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though   very  few  words  were   exchanged   among  the   men 
themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitudes  of  both  men  and 


: 


foreman  to  the  time-study  man — the  outsider.  There  is 
no  more  thankless  job  in  the  tannery — or,  I  imagine,  any- 
where else  for  that  matter— than  that  of  a  time-study  man 
working  under  the  conditions  I  have  outlined.  He  is  the 
most  disliked  man  in  the  shop,  although  the  dislike  is  usually 
not  shown  openly,  for  he  is  feared.  His  findings  stamp  a 
foreman  as  efficient  or  inefficient,  class  the  output  as  reason- 
able or  restricted.  On  his  fairness  depends  the  wage  of  the 
worker,  for  his  findings  will  be  taken  by  the  management 
over  the  protest  of  the  foremen.  And,  of  course,  no  one 
enjoys  being  watched  closely  and  timed  to  the  second. 

Men  do  all  sorts  of  queer  things  when  timed.    Some  slow 
down  and  "don't  give  a  damn  who  knows  it" ;  others  simply 
stop  working  entirely.    Some  work   at   their   regular  speed 
but  turn  out  less  work  than  usual ;  others  deliberately  speed 
up  and  yet  produce  less.    Some  become  flustered   and  ex- 
cited.  A  few  are  willing  to  have  a  time  study  taken  if  con- 
inced  of  the  fairness  of  the  timer.    Oh  the  whole,  more 
are  is  bestowed  upon  the  quality  of  the  work  during  the 
ime  study.    It  is  amusing  to  see  how  careful  and  finicky 
:ost  men  become  in  the  presence  of  the  time-study  man. 
A  few  incidents  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  at- 
itudes  of  the  workers.  A  study  was  to  be  taken  in  the  beam 
house  on  cleaning  the  hair  out  of  a  sulphide  paddle.   During 
the  sulphiding  process  most  of  the  hair  is  removed  from  the 
ide  while  it   is  still   in  the  paddle  and   before  it  is  run 
hrough  the  unhairing  machine.   The  tender  of  the  sulphide 
addle,  a  wiry,  powerful  Pole,  was  asked  to  notify  the  time- 
eeper,  who  in  turn  was  to  call  the  time-study  man,  when 
e   hair  was   cleaned   out   of   the   paddle.    The   operation 
nsumed  over  an  hour,   the  man  working  at  better  than 
ormal  speed.    A  check  was  made  on  the  operation  with- 
ut  giving  the  man  advance  information.    The   time  sim- 
ered  down  to  twenty-five  minutes.    Upon  investigation  it 
developed  that  the  worker  had  been  able  to  "put  one  over" 
iy  dumping  a  few  wheelbarrows  of  hair  into  the  paddle. 

At  another  time  a  rate  was  to  be  set  on  a  buffing  opera- 
tion in  the  upper  tannery.    In  this  process,  defects  on  the 
grain   side   of   the   leather    are    removed   by   the    sandpaper 
operation  of  the  buffing  machine.   The  operator  controls  the 
ovements  of  the  leather  and  the  pressure  of  the  sandpaper 
on  it.    It  was  our  policy  to  take  all  studies  with  the  full 
nowledge  of  the  men  timed.    I  tried  to  time  several  men. 
They  varied,  but  all  held  back.    I  put  the  foreman  on  the 
job,  and  he  did  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  time.    One 
f  the  men  came  over,  inspected  the  work,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  "no  good." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'll  time  you  then.  You  do  a  good  job." 
He  agreed.    The  longer  I  timed  him,  the  more  the  time 
'eriod  for  the  operation  increased.    I  couldn't  refrain  from 
iling,    and,    although   seemingly   intent   on   his   work,    he 
iw  it.    His  face  grew  red,  he  threw  down  his  apron,  and 
told  the  foreman  that  he  wanted  to  quit. 

"Is   this   a   prison,"   he   inquired    in    his   broken    English, 
that  a  man  must  work  with  a  clock  in  back  of  him?" 

The  foreman  quieted  him,  I  stopped  timing,  and  he 
resumed  his  work  with  some  heroic  flourishes.  The  piece 
rate  based  on  the  foreman's  performance  was  instituted  and 
found  to  be  satisfactory  by  the  men. 


Piece-work  rates  were  to  be  set  on  tacking,  an  operation 
in  which  the  damp  leather  is  tacked  on  large  boards  to 
stretch  and  dry.  The  team  of  two  which  I  had  selected 
received  specific  instructions,  coupled  with  an  oath  and  a 
threat  from  the  foreman,  to  do  a  good  and  fair  job.  The 
men  took  pains  to  do  a  good  job,  but  slowed  down  con- 
siderably. "Getting  tired  ?"  I  queried.  "Oh,  we  always  get 
tired  when  we're  timed,"  was  the  prompt  response. 

The  time-study  man's  work  can  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  foreman,  but  it  seldom  is.  The  whole 
procedure  seems  to  him  ridiculous.  He,  the  foreman,  has 
been  at  his  job  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  years — and 
then  an  outsider  should  come  in  and  tell  him  how  to  run 
his  department ! 

GENERALLY  speaking,  the  attitude  of  both  worker 
and  foreman  toward  the  time-study  man  is  one  of 
hostility.  The  worker  fears  a  cut  in  wages,  which  can  be 
made  up  only  by  harder  work,  and  the  foreman  fears  being 
exposed  as  inefficient.  It  seldom  occurs  to  the  latter  that 
as  a  foreman  of  the  firm  it  is  his  duty  to  foster  greater 
efficiency.  His  attitude  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  workers  from  whose  ranks  he  came.  The 
suspicion  and  hostility  of  workers  and  foremen  caused  the 
chief  difficulties  I  encountered  as  a  time-study  man.  It 
would  have  been  a  relatively  simple  process  for  the  manage- 
ment to  ask  each  foreman  to  head  a  workers'  committee 
chosen  by  his  department  to  cooperate  in  the  time-study  and 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  setting  of  the  base  rates.  The  whole 
matter  would  have  been  "aboveboard"  and  much  of  the  un- 
founded suspicion  of  the  workers  checked  at  its  source. 
What  both  management  and  workers  wanted  was  a  fair 
day's  work  at  a  fair  wage.  The  amount  of  work  constitut- 
ing a  "fair  day's  work"  might  with  little  trouble  be  settled 
between  a  shop  committee  and  the  time-study  man.  What- 
ever trouble  there  was  during  the  tannery  time-study  can 
be  laid  directly  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  manage- 
ment which  failed  to  recognize  the  value  of  getting  the 
workers'  support  and  cooperation  in  an  undertaking  so  vital 
to  their  interests. 

It  is  becoming  evident  to  management  that  the  worker 
is  more  than  a  commodity  purchaseable  on  the  market.  The 
human  element  demands  recognition.  Any  attempt  to  force 
unaccustomed  measures  down  the  throats  of  the  workers 
inevitably  arouses  suspicion  and  opposition.  It  is  much 
simpler  and  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  invite  coopera- 
tion. It  is  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  involved  to  realize 
that  the  other  side  has  claims  which  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
disregarded. 

MAX  KOSSORIS 


THE  MEXICAN  CONFEDERATION  of  Labor  in  its 
recent  convention  decided  to  reorganize  the  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences,  founded  in  1921,  as  a  Workers'  College.  "The 
Workers'  College  is  being  organized,"  the  Mexican  News 
Service  reports,  "not  alone  with  the  idea  of  training  members 
of  the  working  class,  the  aim  being  rather  to  afford  a  center 
where  those  now  prominent  in  their  unions  and  who  feel 
themselves  able  to  undertake  the  task  of  study  may  come  for 
that  training  and  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  if  they  are 
to  be  competent  to  guide  and  to  maintain  the  ideals  around 
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which  the  proletarian  movement  of  Mexico  must  evolve  in 
the  future."  This  action  of  the  Confederation  of  Labor  grows 
out  of  the  increased  interest  in  popular  education  in  Mexico 
during  the  last  year.  Over  3,000  rural  schools  for  the  peasants 
have  been  opened  under  the  Calles  administration,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  primary  and  industrial  schools  greatly  increased. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  of  conditions  in  North  Carolina 
mills  employing  women  and  children  has  been  ordered  by 
Governor  McLean,  following  a  long  agitation  by  various 
civic  organizations  and  trade  unions  of  the  state.  The 
agitation  was  renewed  when  cotton  mill  owners  refused  to 
permit  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  state's  textile  industry.  (See  The  Survey,  Feb.  15,  p.  653.) 
"The  employment  of  women  and  children  in  night  work  in 
southern  cotton  mills  is  more  than  a  social  mistake,  it  is  an 
econdmic  crime  and  should  be  prevented  by  the  state,"  Robert 
Lassiter,  cotton  mill  operator  and  banker,  commented  on  the 
governor's  action,  according  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  News  Service.  "It  is  the  economic  blunder  and  crime 
of  the  thing,  the  anti-business  phase  of  it  that  has  impressed 
me.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  will  be  delighted  to  have  the 
cover  torn  off  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  in  the  state  and 
throughout  the  South.  It  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  itself,  if  the  elimination  of  this  primal 
cause  of  all  its  evils  can  be  brought  about." 

WE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  are  notoriously  reckless 
with  the  lives  and  health  of  child  workers.  (See  The  Survey, 
June  I,  p.  323.)  Even  so  impoverished  a  country  as  Austria 
makes  more  adequate  provision  for  its  employed  minors.  A 
law  of  1920,  which  superceded  a  law  of  1918,  provides  annual 
paid  vacations  of  two  weeks  for  "all  employed  persons  under 
16  years  of  age."  According  to  the  Revue  Internationale  de 
I'Enfant,  the  Apprentices'  Welfare  Agency,  which  is  attached 
to  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  has  provided  vacation 
houses  for  these  young  workers.  In  1918,  the  first  year  of 
their  existence,  the  homes  accommodated  1,087  young  workers 
for  a  total  of  29,000  days.  In  1925,  they  gave  vacations  to 
9,105  young  workers  for  a  total  of  nearly  243,000  days.  Most 
of  these  children  had  anemia,  bronchitis  or  catarrh  of  the 
lungs,  but  all  reported  an  average  gain  in  weight  of  from  6 
to  9  pounds  during  the  vacation  period. 

BROOKWOOD  LABOR  COLLEGE  at  Katonah,  N.  Y., 
closes  its  fifth  year  as  a  resident  trade  union  school  with  40  stu- 
dents representing  1 8  trades.  Its  immediate  needs  are  additional 
housing  accommodations,  library  and  classroom  space  and 
adequate  water,  sewage  and  heating  systems  for  a  hundred 
students.  A  campaign  for  an  endowment  fund  that  will  make 
possible  this  expansion,  is  to  be  'undertaken.  Special  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  year,  as  reviewed  by  the  board  of  directors, 
are:  "The  launching  of  the  Brookwood  Labor  Education 
Service,  a  weekly  syndicated  sheet  of  feature  and  news  material 
sent  free  to  labor  papers;  the  summer  institutes  for  labor 
organizations;  the  course  in  labor  drama;  the  third  annual 
conference  of  teachers  in  workers'  education;  the  publication 
of  two  books,  Readings  in  Trade  Unionism  and  Left  Wing 
Unionism  by  David  J.  Saposs,  instructor  in  labor  history; 
and  the  extension  work  done  by  members  of  the  faculty  in 
conducting  classes  and  speaking  before  labor  organizations." 

A  COMMISSION  of  four  hydro-electric  engineers  from  the 
Soviet  Union  are  touring  the  United  States  for  three  months 
in  preparation  for  the  construction  on  the  Dnieper  River  in 
the  Ukraine  of  one  of  the  largest  hydro-electrical  developments 
in  Europe.  The  Dnieper  project,  a  link  in  a  huge  super- 
power development,  includes  large  inland  navigation  and  irri- 
gation plans,  and  will  cost  $75,000,000.  The  power  plant  will 
have  an  initial  capacity  of  2iO,OOO  kilowatts  and  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  455,000  kilowatts.  The  plant,  located  on  the 


rapids  above  Zaporozhye  (Alexandrovsk)  will  feed  power  to 
a  good  part  of  the  southern  mining  district  which  furnishes  75 
per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  country,  70  per  cent  of  the 
iron  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  manganese.  The  plans  and 
surveys  for  the  project  have  already  been  made.  Much  of 
the  larger  machinery  will  be  procured  in  the  United  States. 
The  commission  will  visit  power  plants  at  Boston,  Niagara 
Falls,  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Chicago,  Peoria,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Denver,  Canton,  St.  Paul,  Keokuk,  Muscle  Shoals  and 
several  points  in  California. 

THE  STRIKE  of  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers  on  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad,  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
October,  and  the  long  and  bitter  strike  in  the  textile  industry 
in  Passaic  are  to  be  investigated  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Education  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
In  announcing  the  study,  the  department  states,  "The  theory 
on  which  the  project  is  undertaken  is  that  the  church  has  a 
definite  responsibility  in  any  conflict  situation  because  of  the 
effect  of  such  a  situation  upon  its  own  fellowship  and  because 
industrial  war  thwarts  the  aims  of  the  church  in  its  service 
to  the  community.  The  present  study  is  one  phase  of  an 
inquiry  which  the  department  hopes  to  continue  over  a  long 
period  into  the  relation  of  organized  religion  to  industrial 
conflict."  As  in  the  inquiry  into  the  Denver  Tramway  Strike 
in  1920,  local  committees  representing  the  religious  and  civic 
organizations  of  the  community  will  be  organized,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  employers  and  labor  organizations  involved 
will  be  sought. 

AN  ORGANIZATION  THAT  cuts  across  national  boun- 
daries to  further  the  economic  and  industrial  progress  of  all 
countries,  will  probably  grow  out  of  the  Third  International 
Conference  on  Standardization  which  was  recently  held  in 
New  York,  simultaneously  with  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Electro-technical  Commission.  Standardization  of 
manufacturing  processes,  and  of  such  technical  matters  as 
screw  thread  systems,  gaging  methods,  ball  bearings,  and  elec- 
trical equipment  has  already  been  made  on  a  national  scale  in 
this  country  and  in  European  countries,  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  international  organization  will 
have  as  its  aim  "To  lay  the  groundwork  for  international 
agreement  upon  standards  by  providing  simple,  systematic 
means  of  interchanging  information.  .  .  .  To  develop  guiding 
principles  for  the  assistance  of  national  bodies.  .  .  .  To  promote 
uniformity  among  the  standards  of  the  various  national  bodies." 
A  committee  of  engineers  and  technicians  representing  seven 
countries  (Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States)  will  meet  late  in 
the  summer  to  arrange  for  a  plenary  conference  for  final  rati- 
fication and  organization. 

A  GROUP  INSURANCE  plan  for  their  workers,  who  are 
not  organized,  has  been  announced  by  Armour  and  Co.  of 
Chicago.  According  to  the  Federation  News  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  "this  does  not  mean  that  the  disabled 
will  receive  benefits  during  the  entire  period  of  disability,  but 
will  only  receive  the  $1,000  or  $500  for  which  they  are  insured, 
in  as  many  monthly  installments."  A  recent  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  states  organized  labor's 
criticism  of  such  group  insurance  plans  as  the  Armour  scheme: 
"Group  insurance  as  now  practiced  is  not  understood  by  the 
insured  employe.  Most  of  them  believe  that  they  have 
permanent  insurance  at  a  very  low  permanent  cost,  whereas 
in  fact  they  have  temporary  one-year  term  insurance,  written 
at  premium  rates  that  are  liable  to  be  increased  at  any  time. 
The  insurance  for  each  individual  of  the  group  lasts  only  as 
long  as  he  is  a  member  of  that  group.  The  purpose  of  this 
form  of  insurance  is  to  benefit  the  employer  by  reducing  his 
labor  turnover  and  tying  the  employe  to  his  employment." 


COMMUNITIES 


New  Light  on  the  Rural  Situation 


I 


"«HE  recent  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference   Board    showing   that   radical    tendencies 
have  shifted  from  the  industrial  workers  to  the 
farmers,  is  only  one  of  many  warnings  that  have 
roused  interest  in  the  rural  situation  and  caused  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  facts  about  the  country's  rural  people. 

The  people  of  the  industrial  centers  have  been  studied  from 
every  viewpoint.  About  the  rural  folk,  there  is  an  astonish- 
ing dearth  of  trustworthy  information.  More  than  this,  a 
study  made  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research, 
some  of  the  results  of  which  are  now  available,  indicates  that 
actual  misinformation  concerning  rural  conditions  is  very 

feral. 

It  is  believed,  even  by  the  experts,  that  the  rural  areas  of 
United  States  are  being  depleted  by  a  great,  nation-wide 
migration  of  country  folk  to  the  cities. 

I  But  is  the  cityward  migration  so  great  and  so  menacing  a 
population  movement  after  all?  And  are  American  villages 
really  declining? 

If  one  turns  to  the  Census,  one  is  impressed  by  the  relent- 
less decline  in  relative  importance  of  the  rural  element  of 
the  population  from  decade  to  decade.  As  recently  as  1880 
only  28.6  per  cent  of  America's  total  population  lived  in  in- 
corporated places  having  2,500  or  more,  the  boundary  line 
between  "rural"  and  "urban"  as  defined  by  the  Census.  In 
other  words,  71.4  per  cent  of  all  Americans  were,  in  1880, 
rural  folk.  In  1920  this  proportion  had  dropped  to  48.6 
per  cent.  It  is  easy  to  explain  this  decrease  by  a  rural  migra- 
tion cityward,  yet  the  Census  Bureau  itself  points  out  that 
this  percentage  decrease  need  not  be  accounted  for  solely  by 
the  cityward  migration  of  rural  inhabitants. 

Even  if  there  were  no  movement  to  the  cities,  there  would 
still  be,  from  one  Census  period  to  the  next,  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  classified  as  "rural" ;  because 
this  is  a  growing  nation,  and  many  places  classified  as  rural 
at  the  end  of  one  decade  grow  sufficiently  to  cross  into  the 
urban  class  by  the  time  the  next  Census  is  taken. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  Alabama  City,  a  village  with 
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CHART    i.  Urban   and   Rural   Population   in   the    United  State]    in 
1880  and  1920 


2,276  inhabitants  in  1900,  passed  into  the  urban  class  in  1910 
with  a  population  of  4,313;  and  Andalusia  City,  with  551 
in  1900  and  2,  480  in  1910,  got  over  the  line  with  4,023  in 
1920. 

Here  then  we  see  how  some  thousands  of  people  in  two 
villages  ceased  to  be  villagers  and  became  urban  folk;  not  by 
migration  cityward,  but  by  a  process  of  governmental  book- 
keeping .that  did  not  move  a  single  villager  out  of  his  own 
dooryard. 

THE  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  got  re- 
turns from  the  villages  of  all  the  states.  These  figures 
show  that  between  1900  and  1910,  476  places  which  had 
been  classified  as  rural  in  1900,  passed  the  2,500  mark  and 
entered  the  urban  class;  while  during  the  next  decade,  the 
mimber  of  places  that  passed  from  the  rural  to  the  urban 
class  was  474.  In  addition,  118  places  in  the  earlier  decade 
and  72  in  the  last,  entered  the  urban  ranks  because  they  be- 
came incorporated.  It  is  the  Census  procedure  to  classify 
unincorporated  places  as  rural  no  matter  what  their  size. 

The  institute  compiled  a  special  tabulation  showing  the 
growth  in  population  since  1900  of  the  territory  that  was 
urban  and  of  the  territory  that  was  rural  in  that  year.  This 
was  done  to  eliminate  the  confusion  due  to  the  constant  shift 
of  villages  to  the  urban  class.  New  England  was  eliminated 
from  this  calculation  because  the  township  form  of  govern- 
ment makes  it  difficult  to  divide  the  population  into  groups 
comparable  with  the  urban  and  rural  groups  in  other  sec- 
tions, but  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  this  special 
tabulation  showed  that  4,620,055  rural  people  became  city 
folk  between  1900  and  1920,  not  because  they  migrated 
but  because  the  places  in  which  they  had  been  living  grew 
sufficiently  to  be  lifted  from  the  rural  into  the  urban  class. 

The  Institute's  report  of  this  study,  American  Villagers, 
written  by  Dr.  C.  Luther  Fry,  shows  that  with  the  differ- 
ences in  classification  eliminated,  the  rural  increase  becomes 
23.6  per  cent,  which  is  the  normal  increase  of  births  over 
deaths  and  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  increase  based  upon  the 
ordinary  Census  figures.  When,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  growth  of  cities  between  1900  and  1920  is  limited  solely 
to  the  places  that  were  cities  in  1900,  the  rate  of  growth 
for  the  period  is  66.4  per  cent  instead  of  84.0. 

This  rate  of  actual  growth  for  the  places  that  were  cities  in 
1900  needs  a  further  correction. 

In  1920  there  were  13,920,692  foreign-born  people  living 
in  the  United  States.  Of  this  number  10,500,942  lived  in 
cities,  while  only  3,419,750  resided  in  rural  areas.  Of  these 
10,500,942  urban  aliens,  5,478,989  are  known  to  have  en- 
tered the  country  after  1900,  while  only  1,416,106  of  the 
immigrants  in  rural  areas  fall  into  this  group.  The  fact 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  4,000,000  more  immigrants 
settled  in  our  urban  areas  than  in  our  rural  areas  helps  to 
explain  the  relatively  rapid  growth  of  cities.  When  corrected 
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for  this  factor,  the  rate  of  city  increase  drops  still  further — 
from  66.4  per  cent  to  52.1  per  cent,  and  the  rural  rate  of 
growth,  corrected  in  like  manner,  becomes  20.7  per  cent. 

THE  Insti- 
tute devoted 
particular  atten- 
tion to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  growth 
and  decline  of 
villages.  In  1920 
there  were  10,239 
incorporated  vil- 
lages, with  a  pop- 
ulation of  8,509,- 
659;  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  re- 
maining rural 
area  they  are 
growing  very 
rapidly  indeed. 

From  1900  to 
1920  the  incor- 
porated villages  increased  41  per  cent,  both  in  number  and 
in  population.  During  the  same  period  the  population  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  increased  39  per  cent. 
During  these  twenty  years,  therefore,  incorporated  villages 
increased  in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nearly  a  thousand  incorporated  vil- 
lages, with  all  the  people  who  dwelt  in  them,  were  lost  from 
the  rural  classification  because  they  grew  into  the  city  class, 
the  number  of  villages  increased  5,674  from  1900  to 
1920.  Thousands  of  little  open-country  population  centers, 
therefore,  became  villages  as  a  result  of  actual  increase  in 
open-country  population ;  and  their  growth,  by  sending  them 
into  the  village  class,  checked  them  out  as  a  loss  to  the  open- 
country  in  this  analysis  of  country  and  village  populations. 

To  find  out  whether  the  village  increase  in  population 
might  be  explained  by  this  increase  in  the  number  of  places 
classed  as  villages,  the  Institute  worked  out  the  rate  of  growth 
since  1900  of  all  the  places  that  in  1900  were  incorporated 
villages.  This  computation  revealed  that  the  places  that 
were  incorporated  villages  in  1900  grew  51.3  per  cent  during 
the  next  twenty  years,  compared  with  a  63  per  cent  increase 
for  places  that  in  1900  were  cities  of  lOO.OOO  and  over;  91 
per  cent  for  cities  of  25,000  to  loo.ooo;  67  per  cent  for 
cities  from  lO.OOO  to  25,000;  59  per  cent  for  places  of  from 
2,500  to  10,000,  and  19.5  per  cent  for  the  open-country. 
Here  is  the  interesting  discovery  not  only  that  the  greatest 
rate  of  growth  since  1900  has  occurred  in  cities  of  from 
25,000  to  100,000,  instead  of  in  metropolitan  cities;  but  that 
the  villages  have  been  expanding  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  lar^e 
metropolitan  centers. 

The  Census  gathers  at  great  cost  a  mass  of  facts  about  the 
residents  of  incorporated  villages,  covering  occupation,  age, 
sex,  nationality,  tenure  of  farm,  home  ownersnip,  marital 
condition  and  school  attendance.  All  this  material  lies  in  the 
Census  files  virtually  unused,  because  no  provision  has  ever 
been  made  for  its  analysis  and  publication. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Institute 
of  Social  and  Religious  Research  was  able  to  make  a  special 


study  of  this  unpublished  material  for  177  villages  which  were 
selected  as  representative  of  the  agricultural  villages  of  the 
entire  United  States,  and  which  had  a  total  population  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

A  phase  of  this  study  helps  to  account  for  both  village-ward 
and  city-ward  migration  by  showing  that  an  unskilled  worker 
who  goes  from  the  farm  to  the  village,  or  from  either  the 
farm  or  the  village  to  the  city,  improves  both  his  social  and 
his  economic  position. 

The  Census  method  of  classifying  gainfully  employed 
workers  by  the  great  fields  of  industry  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  by  which  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  a  day  laborer 
in  his  plant  would  be  classified  together,  does  not  show  this; 
but  the  Institute  organized  the  data  for  the  177  villages—- 
and for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  Census  data  for  38 
medium-size  cities  also — to  get  at  differences  in  the  economic 
status  of  the  people,  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  employers 
and  the  number  of  employes,  the  number  of  clerks,  of  skilled 
and  of  semi-skilled  workers,  and  of  laborers. 

The  number  of  gainfully  employed  women  in  villages  was 
found  to  be  disproportionately  small.  Among  the  males,  the 
relative  number  of  persons  who  may  be  regarded  as  their  own 
bosses,  was  found  to  be  more  than  half  again  as  high  in  the 
villages  as  in  the  cities,  30.4  per  cent  as  against  18.9  per 
cent;  but  for  those  who  are  not  their  own  bosses  the 
villages  have  less  to  offer. 

This  is  shown  by  their  relatively  large  number  of  laborers 
and  servants;  31.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  23.5  per  cent 
in  the  cities;  by  their  smaller  proportion  of  skilled  workers, 
17.6  per  cent  as  against  23.4  per  cent  in  the  cities;  by  the 
still  smaller  showing  of  semi-skilled,  of  whom  there  are  re- 
latively only  about  half  as  many  in  the  villages  as  in  the  cities, 
and  by  the  very  few  clerical  workers,  11.7  per  cent,  while 
15.2  per  cent  of  the  city  workers  are  "white  collar  men." 

These  occupational  differences  indicate  that  if  a  man  with 
small  capital  wants  to  go  into  business  for  himself  he  has  a 
better  chance  of  success  in  the  village;  but  that  if  he  wants  a 
good  job  as  a  wage  earner,  his  chances  are  better  in  the  city. 
Nevertheless  the  villages  have  many  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers,  showing  the  presence  of  a  surprising  number  of 
manufacturing  plants  in  these  smaller  centers,  and  indicating 
that  the  villages  of  the  United  States,  which  are  growing 
rapidly  instead  of  declining,  are  also  sharing  to  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  extent  in  the  country's  industrial  development. 

ROBERT  W.  McCuLLOCH 
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HEALTH 


>ne  Way  Out:  An  Answer  to  Some  Problems 
of  Private  Duty  Nursing 


RS.  JAMES  BRONSON  went  home  from 
the  hospital  after  an  operation  for  gall  stones. 
Her  doctor  advised  her  to  engage  a  private 

duty  nurse  to  stay  with  her  at  home  for  two 

or  three  weeks  to  dress  the  wound  daily,  and  give  special  irri- 
gations, necessitated  by  a  kidney  complication.     Mrs.  Bron- 
n  was  an  elderly  widow  supported  by  her  only  son,  just 
iut  of  college,  and  earning  $150  a  month  in  his  first  position, 
he  had  spent  all  of  her  savings  on  the  boy's  education,  and 
e  bills  from  the  hospital,  doctor,  and  special  nurse  already 
lounted  to  over  $500.    She  told  the  doctor  she  could  not 
:ord  a  graduate  nurse,  but  as  he  refused  to  entrust  the 
licate   treatments    to    an    unskilled    person,   she   placed   a 
lortgage  on  their  little  home,  and  engaged  one.     Although 
Irs.  Bronson  was  up  and  about,  she  found  she  had  to  hire 
maid  to  help  prepare  the  meals  for  three  people,  and  to 
:ep  the  house  clean.    These  expenses  brought  the  total  cost 
of  her  illness  to  $740.    Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
telephone,  in  that  same  city,  were  twenty  graduate  nurses, 
e  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  any  one  of  whom 
ould  have  been  entirely  capable  of  performing  the  skilled 
eatments  Mrs.  Bronson  required,  at  a  charge  of  $1.25  per 
sit,  and  with  a  saving  in  hired  housework,  since  with  one 
;s  person,   part-time  help  would  have  taken  care  of  the 
eparation  of  dinner  and  heavy  cleaning. 
Mrs.  Bronson's  situation  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  cases 
our  cities  today.     It  is  a  challenge  to  the  visiting  nurse 
iations  to  make  their  services  known,  and  to  some  phy- 
sicians who  do  not  know,  nor  take  time  to  enquire  into  the 
nursing   resources  of   their   communities.    The  solution   of 
the  problem  of  securing  skilled  graduate  nursing  service  for 
the  patient  who  is  not  sick  enough  to  require  the  constant 
attention  of  a  nurse,  is  to  call  a  "visiting"  or  "public  health" 
nurse.     There  are  3,368  visiting  nurse  associations  in  the 
United  States,  employing  more  than  11,000  graduate  nurses. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  visit  on  a  fee,  part  pay,  or  full  pay 
asis,  many  of  them  are  offering  an  Tiourly  service.    One  may 
gage   a  graduate   nurse,   at  a  slightly  higher  charge  for 
efinite  hours  in  the  day,  to  perform  such  treatments  as  the 
octor  orders. 

The  apparent  difficulty  in  securing  private  duty  nurses, 
d  the  even  greater  problem  of  meeting  their  charges,  have 
used  considerable  comment,  both  critical  and  sarcastic — 
:ently  more  constructive.  Among  other  suggestions,  the 
'ommittee  on  the  Directory  for  Nurses,  Kings  County, 
ew  York,  made  the  following  recommendation  in  its  pre- 
.iminary  report:  "Hourly  Nursing.  Another  method  of 
economical  distribution  of  nursing  service  would  be  through 
organized  hourly  nursing  service  destined  to  reach  the  patient 
requiring  short  periods  of  nursing  care  during  the  day,  or 
for  one  3  or  4  hour  period.  This  service  organized  on  the 


same  basis  as  a  Visiting  Nurse  Association  would  undoubt- 
edly attract  the  nurse  who  resents  the  monotony  and  other 
undesirable  elements  of  private  duty,  and  would  also  bring 
the  cost  of  this  service  more  within  the  means  of  the  con- 
sumer." (See  The  Survey,  February  15,  1926,  p.  551.)  It 
is  highly  significant  that  this  Committee  said  "organized  on 
the  same  basis  as  a  Visiting  Nurse  Association."  Why  not, 
we  say,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association? 

• 

ETHICALLY  speaking,  it  is  not  right  that  the  full  time 
of  a  graduate  nurse  whose  professional  services  are 
needed  only  three  or  four  hours  of  the  day  should  be  ab- 
sorbed by  one  person,  be  she  ever  so  wealthy,  when  there  is 
a  crying  need  on  the  part  of  others  for  the  rest  of  the 
nurse's  time.  The  thoughtful  patient,  doctor  and  nurse 
realize  this,  but  seldom  take  steps  to  remedy  it.  There  is 
no  one  to  arrange  it  for  them  any  differently.  The  Nurses 
Registry  would  appear  to  be  the  appropriate  agency  to  ap- 
peal to,  and  yet,  unless  it  could  run  an  hourly  service  on  a 
very  large  scale,  the  charge  per  hour  would  still  be  prohib- 
itive to  the  average  consumer,  and  assuredly  it  would  be 
higher  than  the  charge  made  by  a  visiting  nurse  association, 
able  to  keep  its  nurses  employed  on  routine  work  between 
hourly  calls.  In  some  registries  where  hourly  service  has 
been  tried,  the  calls  were  taken  by  married  nurses,  not  up 
to  date  in  their  profession,  not  even  registered  in  the  state. 
In  others,  the  calls  were  turned  over  to  practical  nurses,  who 
went  out  under  the  name  of  graduates.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  hourly  nursing  might  be  attractive  to  private 
duty  nurses.  Surely,  that  alone  is  not  going  to  satisfy  the 
energetic,  ambitious  nurse,  who  is  tired  of  private  duty,  nor 
augment  the  number  of  nurses  going  into  private  duty.  The 
fact  is  that  positions  for  women  in  all  professions — particu- 
larly in  public  health  nursing — have  tripled  in  number, 
interest  and  salary.  If  private  duty  nurses  are  hard  to  get, 
and  are  going  to  be  scarcer,  is  it  not  more  logical  to  call  on 
an  equally  skilled  group  of  graduate  nurses,  already  organ- 
ized and  available,  for  short  periods  of  nursing,  reserving 
the  private  nurses  for  continuous  duty,  rather  than  to  create 
a  new  class — the  private  duty  hourly  nurses — or  call  on  a 
less  skilled  nursing  order  whose  professional  work  is  rusty, 
or  not  up  to  standard  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  the  private  duty 
nurse  is  usually  in  a  blind  alley  job,  and  the  nurse  who  has 
any  ambition  to  better  herself,  enlarge  her  interests,  live  the 
normal  opportunity-filled  life  of  women  today,  wants  to 
change  her  work.  This  is  not  to  disparage  private  duty.  It 
is  honorable,  praise-worthy,  intensely  interesting  to  hun- 
dreds of  nurses;  but  no  committee,  hospital,  school  or  group 
can  hold  a  nurse  in  it,  once  she  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  larger 
service  awaiting  her  outside.  It  will  be  a  saving  of  time  if 
instead  of  trying  to  "make  private  duty  more  attractive,"  we- 
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try  to  make  less  private  duty  suffice,  and  meet  its  demands 
by  offering  the  part-time  service  of  visiting  graduate  nurses. 
In  Mrs.  Bronson's  case  four  agencies  revealed  disturbing 
ignorance  of  the  service  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 
The  hospital  authorities,  with  whom  Mrs.  Bronson  discussed 
her  problem;  the  physician;  the  nurses  registry  which  sup- 
plied the  private  duty  nurse;  the  private  citizen,  represented 
by  her  son,  his  boss  with  whom  he  talked,  and  Mrs.  Bron- 
son herself.  But  was  it  primarily  their  fault,  or  the  fault 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  that  its  work  was  not 
sufficiently  advertised?  In  the  constitution,  by-laws  or  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  of  this,  and  nearly  all  such  associa- 
tions, one  reads  that  the  purpose  of  the  agency  is  to  offer 
"skilled  nursing  care  by  graduate  visiting  nurses  for  the 
sick  in  their  homes,"  and  nearly  all  associations  stress  their 
desire  to  meet  the  "nursing  demands  of  the  community." 
Not  one  of  these  associations,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  states 
that  its  service  is  for  the  poor  only — the  vast  majority  will 
answer  any  call  during  office  hours,  provided  a  licensed  phy- 
sician is  in  charge  of  the  case,  and  many  are  clamoring  for 
more  paying  cases,  and  greater  self  support.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  work  on  the  budget  basis 
required  by  community  chests,  has  made  associations  take 
stock  increasingly  of  the  available  sources  of  income  in  the 
community.  Every  association  is  learning  the  value  of 
business  methods  in  computing  costs  of  service  and  charging 
proportionately.  Furthermore,  many  associations  have  real- 
ized the  need  for  the  hourly  service  for  just  such  cases  as 
Mrs.  Bronson's  and  find  it  a  feasible  proposition. 

The  cost  of  this  service  to  the  consumer,  in  the  twenty- 
«ight  associations  the  writer  consulted,  ranges  from  $1.25 
for  the  first  hour,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  succeeding  hour  to 
$2.50  for  the  first  hour,  one  dollar  for  each  succeeding  hour. 
The  charge  is  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  visit  (one  hour 
equalling  one  visit)  plus  a  few  cents  to  pay  for  administra- 
tion. Nearly  all  limit  the  hourly  engagements  to  four  hours 
continuous  service.  This  is  to  protect  the  private  duty  nurse. 
Calls  range  from  3  or  4  per  month  to  150,  income,  from  $5 
to  $1,000  per  month.  Every  association  admits  that  the  in- 
stallation of  this  service  was,  and  is  difficult ;  that  in  most 
•cases  (as  in  all  business),  until  the  service  is  known  and  a 
market  established,  it  is  necessary  to  invest  a  little  extra 
•capital  to  carry  over  the  period  between  calls  too  few  to  war- 
ant  increasing  the  staff,  and  calls  sufficient  to  pay  for  extra 
nurses.  They  believe  that  hourly  calls  assigned  to  the  regu- 
lar staff  nurses  can  be  cared  for,  and  the  routine  work  suffer 
no  neglect.  All  agree  that  it  is  more  economical  and  better 
from  the  point  of  view  of  education  to  allow  the  regular 
staff  to  answer  these  calls  than  to  engage  special  nurses,  or  to 
set  aside  certain  nurses  for  the  purpose.  It  is  economy  of 
time,  distance,  and  effort;  it  offers  better  education  from  the 
nurse's  standpoint  of  interest,  careful  work,  and  community 
service. 

AT  present  there  is  one  drawback  to  this  service  as  ad- 
ministered by  visiting  nurse  associations,  from  the  pa- 
tient's point  of  view.  With  the  rather  small  demand  for 
hourly  work,  it  is  not  possible  to  promise  the  same  nurse 
throughout  the  period  of  illness.  However,  as  accurate  and 
complete  records  are  kept  of  nursing  care  on  each  case,  and 
as  the  nurses  meet  each  other  daily,  it  is  as  easy  for  a  new 
nurse  to  take  over  the  case,  as  it  is  for  the  night  nurse  to  re- 
lieve the  day  nurse — easier  perhaps,  as  all  the  visiting  nurses 


are  taught  the  same  routine  technical  procedures,  no  matter 
how  varied  has  been  their  hospital  training.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  personal,-  but  not  a  professional  drawback.  We 
naturally  ask,  then  why  do  not  all  visiting  nursing  organiza- 
tions attempt  to  answer  the  demand  for  a  part  time  service  ? 

There  are  several  good  reasons.  Visiting  nursing  is  a  com- 
paratively new  field,  and  its  scope  is  only  half  realized.  Pres- 
sure of  calls  from  patients  already  on  the  lists  has  seemed 
to  blind  directors  to  the  new  and  lucrative  field.  They  for- 
get that  more  paid  service  justifies  more  nurses.  Executive 
officers  realize  that  this  type  of  service  presents  certain 
difficulties  of  administration.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  nurse  can 
make  two  or  three  visits  in  a  poorer  section  of  the  city  in  the 
time  it  takes  her  to  get  to  and  care  for  the  patient  in  the  more 
scattered  area — one  reason  for  the  higher  charge  for  hourly 
service.  Moreover  the  nurse  promises  to  be  at  her  case  at  a 
definite  time,  a  thing  she  can  never  promise  in  her  usual  rou- 
tine of  calls,  when  she  fits  cases  in  to  suit  their  needs  and  lo- 
cation. 

The  hourly  case  requires  a  more  leisurely  approach ;  the 
distance  from  bed  to  bathroom  is  greater;  there  are  more 
materials  to  work  with;  and  frankly,  more  expensive  ones, 
needing  careful,  dainty  handling;  the  patient  is  mare  talka- 
tive, and  less  teachable.  She  has  called  the  nurse  to  read  her 
thermometer  for  her,  not  to  be  taught  to  do  so.  She  wishes 
the  nurse  to  brush  her  hair,  even  though  she  is  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  there  is  someone  in  the  household  capable  of  doing 
this,  or  of  being  taught.  It  takes  time  and  tact  to  make  such 
a  patient  think  of  helping  herself,  of  having  things  ready 
for  the  nurse,  and  as  convalescence  sets  in,  she  must  be  gently 
reminded  that  there  are  others  whose  condition  is  more  seri- 
ous than  hers,  and  more  in  need  of  care.  Some  few  patients 
ask  for  inappropriate  service,  such  as  setting  the  dining  table, 
dusting  rooms,  washing  out  clothes,  and  knowing  the  dire 
need  of  some  acutely  ill  patient  a  few  blocks  away,  the  as- 
sociation hesitates  to  tie  up  the  time  of  a  nurse  on  maid  duties. 
In  busy  seasons  this  service  means  a  larger  staff.  Yet,  recall- 
ing the  avowed  purpose  of  serving  the  community,  does  not 
the  director  of  the  visiting  nurse  association  suffer  a  twinge 
of  conscience  when  she  refuses  the  hourly  service  of  a  nurse 
to  a  really  ill  person  ? 

IT  is  the  experience  of  the  hourly  nurses  that  after  a 
few  visits  and  personal  explanations  nearly  all  patients 
are  very  ready  to  adapt  their  hours  to  the  nurse's  schedule, 
that  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  her  time,  and  do 
not  impose  upon  it.  For  her  part,  the  patient  finds  that 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  care  she 

receives  is  given  by  a 
skilled  graduate  nurse, 
especially  trained  for 
visiting  nursing ;  a 
person  young  and 
energetic,  selected  by 
an  organized  group, 
vouched  for  by  a 
board  of  lay  and  pro- 
fessional people;  that 
back  of  this  nurse  is 
an  even  more  highly 
trained  person,  her 
supervisor,  who  is 
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plaints  or  praise,  who  relieves  her  of  finding  a  substitute 
nurse  in  case  her  regular  nurse  is  ill,  who  has  her  welfare 
at  heart  at  all  times.  She  feels  herself  in  touch  with  a 
living,  up-to-date  nursing  organism,  capable  of  locomotion, 
growth,  reproduction!  There  is  something  stimulating  in 
it  which  one  can  never  get  from  an  isolated  nurse,  working 
day  by  day  by  herself. 

Finally,  it  is  a  recognized  advantage  that  these  visiting 
nurses  know  how  to  teach,  and  are  ready  to  work  them- 
selves out  of  their  jobs  by  spreading  health  information. 
They  are  eager  to  teach  any  simple  nursing  procedure,  just 
as  soon  as  the  patient  or  family  can  be  shown  its  value. 
The  viewpoint  of  the  visiting  nurse,  whose  salary  is  not 
dependent  on  her  case,  is  the  least  mercenary  of  any  pro- 
fession. She  is  not  anxious  to  string  out  her  hours,  nor 
talk  for  time.  Consequently,  the  sooner  she  can  place  her 
patient  in  a  position  to  help  herself,  the  better  pleased  is 
she  and  also  her  superior.  She  has  accomplished  a  piece 
of  good  teaching  when  she  does  this,  and  that  to  a  public 
health  nurse  is  half  the  battle  and  much  of  the  glory. 
Surely  the  visiting  nurse  is  a  real  necessity  for  the  middle 
class,  and  a  luxury  to  the  poor,  even  as  the  private  duty 
nurse  is  a  necessity  for  the  rich,  and  a  luxury  to  the  middle 
class.  Our  valuation  of  skilled  nursing  care  has  changed. 
There  are  even  some  of  us  who  dare  to  consider  the  public 
health  nurse  a  luxury  for  anyone!  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
poor  and  the  wealthy  may  have  nursing  care  by  graduate 
nurses,  but  the  middle  class  must  rely  on  practical  nurses 
or  incur  debts! 

A  definite  advantage  accrues  to  a  visiting  nurse  association 
in  supplying  the  hourly  or  paid  service  to  a  community.  It 
creates  a  natural  opportunity  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
the  entire  service  among  a  clientele  which  should  be  sup- 
porters of  its  free  work  through  the  community  chest  or 
other  fund-acquiring  agency.  On  her  hourly  visits  the  alert 
nurse  finds  many  a  new  contributor,  by  giving  appropriate 
information  at  a  time  when  the  prospective  donor  is  most 
educable:  that  is,  when  he  is  sick  himself  and  experiencing 
nursing  care.  Last  year,  one  story  effectively  told  brought 
a  $50  check  the  next  day,  a  gift  absolutely  unsolicited  in 
the  accepted  sense. 

IF  properly  handled,  the  administration  of  hourly  service 
should  not  infringe  on  the  private  duty  field,  nor,  if  its 
organization  and  publicity  are  right  at  the  start,  should  it 
compete  destructively  with  practical  or  other  hourly  duty 
nursing.  Indeed,  a  little  competition  might  be  healthy.  At 
its  initiation  nursing  agencies  already  in  the  field  should  be 
consulted — physicians  and  hospitals  definitely  informed  as 
to  its  rules  and  policies.  It  should  be  understood  from  the 
start  that  the  service  is  distinctly  for  the  sick  person  who 
does  not  need  constant  attention.  It  should  not  consider 
the  patient  who  "enjoys"  nursing  attention,  but,  medically 
speaking,  does  not  need  treatments  and  care  given  by  a 
graduate  nurse.  Her  need  should  be  cared  for  by  the 
practical  nurse,  the  masseuse,  the  sanatarium,  or  the  Turkish 
bath !  It  is  Mrs.  Bronson,  and  her  type  for  whom  the  serv- 
ice cares — in  other  words,  for  chronic  invalids,  post -operative 
cases,  special  treatments,  dressings,  expectant  mothers,  sick 
babies,  normal  post-natal  cases,  two  to  four  hour  relief  of 
private  duty  nurses  on  acutely  ill  cases,  hypodermic  injec- 
tions, and  instructive  visits  of  all  kinds,  relating  to  sickness, 
its  prevention,  and  the  maintenance  of  health. 

Publicity  should  not  stick  at  precedent.     Posters,  reports, 


fliers,  are  all  very  well,  but  business  methods  will  repay. 
In  the  newspapers,  trolley  cars,  buses,  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  broadcasting  stations,  factories,  schools,  stores,  rest- 
rooms,  hospitals,  social  agencies,  restaurants,  railroad  sta- 
tions, theaters,  doctor's  offices,  in  fact  every  place  where 
the  printed  word  may  be  read  or  spoken— there  the  hourly 
service  should  proclaim  itself.  That  hospitals,  practising 
physicians  and  dispensaries  should  be  ignorant  now  of  the 
visiting  nurse  service  is  inexcusable,  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  visiting  nurse  association  itself,  which  hides  its  light 
under  a  bushel,  and  in  so  doing  reserves  its  skilled  service 
for  a  limited  group,  even  while  altruistically  professing  to 
serve  the  whole  community?  The  physician,  the  private 
duty  nurse,  and  the  patient,  may  be  selfish  and  short  sighted 
in  their  demands,  but  they  do  not  equal  the  visiting  nurse 
association  which  has  never  attempted  to  administer  a  serv- 
ice at  moderate  cost  for  Mrs.  Bronson  and  her  friends. 
These  associations  have  something  to  sell  which  the  paying 
public  is  demanding;  until  they  have  placed  their  goods  on 
the  market,  and  failed  to  sell,  then,  and  then  only,  can  we 
say  that  we  are  faced  with  a  problem  of  securing  part  time 
graduate  nursing  service  for  those  of  moderate  means. 

DOROTHY  DEMING,  R.  N. 

A  New  Way  to  Pay 

QPRINGFIELD,  Illinois,  has  never  had  adequate  facili- 
*J  ties  for  the  hospitalization  of  patients  with  communi- 
cable diseases.  For  a  dozen  years  or  more  the  Pest  House, 
which  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  cemetery,  was 
maintained  at  an  operating  cost  of  about  $6,OOO  a  year. 
The  location  and  the  plant  were  so  unattractive  to  patients 
that  less  than  460  days'  care  was  given  last  year  at  a  cost 
of  about  $13.50  per  day's  service.  During  the  past  ten 
years  several  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  Isolation  Hospital,  but  to  no  avail. 

In  1924  Dr.  R.  V.  Brokaw  became  Health  Officer  and 
the  same  year  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  reor- 
ganized. Dr.  Brokaw  presented  the  need  for  adequate 
facilities  for  communicable  disease  patients  through  the 
press  and  the  Medical  Society.  The  problem  of  financing 
was  turned  over  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  in  July,  1925.  This  body  turned  to 
the  two  hospitals  for  advice.  One  of  them,  St.  John's 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  offered  to  cooperate 
to  the  extent  of  agreeing  to  take  up  the  entire  debt  of  an 
Isolation  Hospital  in  five  years,  providing  the  Council 
would  furnish  $100,000  toward  the  construction  at  this 
time.  St.  John's  has  more  than  500  beds,  sufficient  ground, 
and  necessary  facilities  such  as  laundry,  kitchen,  laboratories, 
and  heating  plant. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  in  cooperation  with  four 
bankers,  organized  the  Isolation  Hospital  Securities  Com- 
pany, Inc.  This  company  took  a  note  from  St.  John's 
Hospital  for  $100,000  due  in  five  years.  It  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  city  of  Springfield  and  Sangamon  County 
for  yearly  payments  of  $3,000  each  to  meet  the  interest 
charges  for  the  five-year  period.  In  the  meantime  charity 
patients  committed  to  the  hospital  will  be  received  at  a  rate 
of  seven  dollars  per  week.  The  pest  house  is  now  closed  and 
the  property  is  for  sale:  thereby  the  city  and  county  are 
saving  more  than  the  annual  interest  cost.  However,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  city  and  county  aid  is  being  given 
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to   help   provide   adequate   facilities    for   contagious   disease 
patients. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  capital,  the  Isolation  Hospital 
Securities  Company  contracted  with  the  Springfield  Marine 
Bank  as  trustee  to  issue  collateral  trust  notes  in 
$500  denominations,  due  in  five  years,  bearing  6  per  cent 
per  annum,  evidenced  by  interest  coupons.  The  interest 
was  secured  not  only  by  the  contracts  with  the  city  and 
county,  but  by  the  personal  guarantee  of  several  bankers 
and  business  men.  The  notes  are  issued  as  the  funds  are 
needed  by  the  St.  John's  Hospital  in  the  construction  of 
the  Isolation  Unit.  Local  investors  have  been  eager  to  buy 
them. 

On  May  15,  within  nine  months  of  the  signing  of 
contracts,  a  modern  fireproof,  hospital  was  opened  with 
adequate  first  class  facilities  for  the  care  of  about  thirty 
patients.  Springfield  was  fortunate  in  having  a  general 
hospital  that  was  able  to  contract  for  the  assuming  of  a 
debt  after  five  years,  making  unnecessary  a  general  cam- 
paign for  the  capital  funds.  However,  the  same  plan  could 
be  used  by  other  cities  where  a  capital  expenditure  at  the 
present  time  is  badly  needed,  while  the  actual  raising  of 
the  money  must  be  deferred  or  should  be  carried  on  by 
stages. 

EDWIN  G.  EKLUND 


Life  Blood 


WHAT  is  thought  to  be  the  first  centralized  list  of 
blood  donors  for  the  transfusion  of  blood  ever  or- 
ganized in  this  country,  was  put  into  operation  recently  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  when  a  committee  of  prominent  phy- 
sicians and  social  workers  working  under  the  Community 
Council  turned  over  thirty-seven  names  to  the  Central  Di- 
rectory of  Nurses.  The  list  will  be  available  to  all  hos- 
pitals and  physicians  who  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  blood  donors  through  this  central  source. 

The  movement  in  St.  Louis  grew  out  of  a  similar  one 
in  London,  which  came  to  the  attention  of  St.  Louis  phy- 
sicians. Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  blood 
for  transfusion  purposes,  it  was  considered  advisable  on 
the  part  of  the  doctors  to  try  to  establish  an  index  list 
of  persons  who  would  be  ready  to  respond  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Looking  around  for  an  organization  which  would  be  in 
a  position  to  make  such  a  list  available  to  the  community 
at  large,  the  doctors  naturally  turned  to  the  Community 
Council  which  is  organized  to  give  service  to  the  entire 
community.  Through  its  health  department,  the  machinery 
for  securing  donors  was  put  into  action  at  once.  The  news- 
papers cooperated  to  the  fullest,  and  within  a  few  days  the 
list  of  donors  had  reached  nearly  one  hundred. 

Volunteers  were  examined  free  of  charge  at  the  various 
hospitals  represented  in  the  Community  Council.  As  soon 
as  the  blood  tests  were  made  and  the  blood  typed,  the  in- 
formation was  recorded  and  placed  on  file  at  the  Central 
Directory  of  Nurses.  The  compilation  of  these  facts  be- 
forehand will  greatly  expedite  transfusion,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, may  result  in  the  saving  of  life. 

Half  of  the  donors  who  have  volunteered  so  far  have 
signified  their  desire  to  give  their  blood  free  of  charge,  while 
others  will  accept  the  fee  of  $25  which  has  been  offered. 
Donors  give  various  reasons  for  coming  forward  in  answer 
to  this  call  for  blood.  The  humanitarian  motive  led  all 


others,   while   some  availed   themselves   of   the   opportuni 
to  earn  money  for  necessary  purposes. 

A  record  of  all  transfusions  will  be  kept  at  hea 
quarters  so  that  no  one  donor  will  be  called  upon  t< 
many  times  in  rapid  succession.  The  list  will  be  increasi 
as  the  volunteers  who  have  been  referred  to  hospitals  f< 
examination  have  the  tests  made  so  that  their  blood  has  be( 
classified. 

Hospitals  and  physicians  outside  the  Community  Counc 
have  been  urged  to  use  the  list  in  extreme  emergency  case 
inasmuch  as  its  chief  purpose  is  to  save  life.  More  dono 
are  signing  up  daily  so  that  it  is  hoped  it  soon  may  be  throw 
open  to  the  entire  medical  profession  of  St.  Louis  and  S 
Louis  county. 

The  life  of  a  "little  child  was  saved  the  first  day  the  pla 
was  put  into  operation.  Transfusions  had  been  given  tl 
child  from  father  and  brother,  but  still  another  was  needei 
The  type  of  blood  needed  was  the  rarest  of  all,  but  tl 
central  index  revealed  the  name  of  a  sturdy  young  cil 
employe  who  was  asked  to  go  immediately  to  the  St.  Lou 
Children's  Hospital.  Dropping  his  work,  he  appeared  ; 
the  hospital  in  his  working  clothes  in  time  to  give  the  lii 
saving  blood.  "I  would  give  my  blood  every  day  if  nece 
sary  to  save  the  life  of  a  child,"  he  said,  "and  I  wouldn 
think  of  taking  money  for  it." 

ELWOOD  STREET 


WHEN  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  set  out  t 
make  a  study  of  food  inspection  it  discovered  strange  standard: 
"The  sanitary  inspector's  requirements  are  that  the  applican 
cannot  be  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,"  reported  a  small  cit 
in  New  York  state,  while  agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Burea 
of  Food  and  Chemistry  "may  not  be  over  forty  years  of  ag( 
and  must  be  familiar  with  the  work  connected  with  preparin; 
cases  for  trial  and  be  an  intelligent  witness  in  court."  Ii 
Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  Nevada  sheriffs  are  appointed  agent 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws.  Even  in  the  ten  state 
where  civil  service  requirements  are  in  force  the  low  salarie 
paid  for  work  in  this  important  branch  of  the  public  healtl 
field  make  it  difficult  to  meet  proper  standards  of  educatioi 
or  experience.  An  investigation  of  the  salaries  paid  in  eight] 
cities  and  forty  states  indicates  that  the  average  salary  of  th< 
inspectors  (milk  and  dairy,  meat,  and  food)  appears  to  bi 
under  $1,500,  while  foremen  employed  by  the  meat-packinf 
houses  get  from  $2,000  to  $2,520  a  year.  In  general  the  stud] 
finds  that  "the  inspectors  as  a  group  appear  to  be  much  mor< 
scrupulous  and  more  competent  than  might  reasonably  be  ex 
pected  from  an  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  thej 
operate,"  often  under  political  control  or  manipulation,  with- 
out proper  preliminary  requirements,  standards,  or  recompense 
"Not  yet,"  warns  the  League,  "has  the  public  realized  that  th< 
factor  to  be  improved  in  the  fight  for  clean  food  is  the  qualitj 
of  inspection.  Inspection  is  just  as  good  as  the  law  plus  th< 
inspector,  and,  given  a  fair  law,  the  quality  of  food  we  eal 
registers  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  inspection  force." 

WORKING  ON  THE  standards  outlined  by  the  Visitinj 
Nurse  Study  of  the  N.  O.  P.  H.  N.,  the  Visiting  Nurse  As 
sociation  of  Detroit  has  made  a  quantitative  study  of  the  worl 
of  its  staff.  In  its  seven  and  a  half  hour  day  the  number  o 
visits  average  7.3,  or  almost  exactly  one  an  hour.  That  hou; 
in  turn  is  found  to  include,  on  an  average,  33  minutes  of  direc 
service  to  the  patient,  15  minutes  of  travel  time  per  patient 
and  14  minutes  of  indirect  service,  such  as  clerical  work 
consultation  with  supervisors  and  so  on. 
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years  ago  the  Oakland  (California)  Red 
Cross  chapter  decided  that  the  time  was 
ripe  to  assess  its  post-war  program.  The  find- 
ings in  Oakland  (where  a  large  clientele  was 
discovered  to  be  in  need  of  a  more  professional  type  of  social 
treatment  than  had  previously  been  provided)  were  so 
illuminating,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  problem  of 
ex-service  men  that  other  chapters  representing  all  the 
larger  Pacific  coast  cities  have  undertaken  similar  self-ap- 
praisals on  their  own  initiative  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
supervisory  office  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

These  surveys  have  beeen  heartily  welcomed  in  the  cities 
served  by  community  chests.  In  most  cities  half  a  score  of 
\eterans'  organizations  have  sprung  up  and  as  many  groups 
cf  women  have  affiliated,  all  with  an  avowed  program  of 
service  to  the  ex-soldier.  Chest  budget  committees,  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  determining  which  of  these 
organizations  are  entitled  to  allotments  from  the  community 
lund,  have  usually  lacked  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  deci- 
sions .  In  general  they  have  been  aware  of  duplications  and 
of  inadequate  service,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  map- 
ping a  plan  for  resolving  the  difficulties. 

The  advent  of  a  trained  social  worker,  unhampered  by 
local  prejudices,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  inducing 
agencies  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  joint  action.  In  some  cities, 
notably  Los  Angeles  and  Spokane,  Councils  of  Veterans' 
Agencies  have  resulted  which  bid  fair  to  serve  as  permanent 
clearing-houses  for  ex-soldier  problems.  These  councils  have 
done  much  to  eliminate  duplication  of  work,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  achieved  their  full  usefulness  in  constructive 
effort — a  failure.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  frequent  change 
of  officers  in  veterans'  organizations,  but  more  directly  attri- 
butable to  a  slow-dying  suspicion  of  social  case  work  methods 
among  the  groups  which  traditionally  have  sponsored  pro- 
grams of  dole-giving.  In  other  instances  certain  agencies 
have  voluntarily  limited  their  programs  on  the  basis  of  facts 
cited  in  the  survey  and  others  have  expanded  to  meet  un- 
covered needs.  A  number  of  the  youthful  and  inexperienced 
organizations  have  been  converted  to  the  use  of  the  confi- 
dential exchange. 

The  method  of  conducting  these  surveys  has  been  simple. 
A  trained  social  worker  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red 
Cross  Chapter  by  the  branch  office  in  San  Francisco.  A 
committee,  usually  of  seven  or  nine,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  community  chest,  the  veterans'  organizations  and 
agencies,  and  the  Red  Cross  chapter  is  appointed  to  meet 
twice  each  week  with  the  social  worker.  The  social  worker 
pets  in  touch  with  each  agency  which  has,  or  might  conceiv- 
ably have,  a  bearing  on  the  community's  social  work  program 
for  ex-soldiers  and  secures  a  complete  picture  of  its  activi- 
ties, its  method  of  fund-raising,  its  budgetary  needs,  its  case- 
count,  and  its  general  effectiveness  as  evidenced  by  case-work 


standards  and  personnel.  Case  records  are  read,  analyzed, 
and  classified  to  determine  the  types  of  clients  and  the  classes 
of  problems  which  dominate  the  field.  Tables  are  prepared 
which  indicate  the  percentage  of  transient  cases  with  relation 
to  the  resident  load  and  the  size  of  the  family  job  in  com- 
parison with  the  single  man  problem.  These  data  are  pre- 
sented to  the  local  survey  committee  at  the  semi-weekly 
meetings.  Evidences  of  duplication,  inferior  work,  and  fail- 
ure to  cover  a  need  are  brought  to  light  and  frankly  dis- 
cussed. Typical  case  records  are  exhibited  and  comments  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  social  treatment  are  invited. 

After  all  the  available  material  has  been  covered,  a  writ- 
ten summary  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 
survey  committee.  A  meeting  is  then  held  at  which  the 
committee  formulates  a  series  of  recommendations  to  the 
various  agencies.  The  report  and  recommendations  are 
mimeographed  or  printed  and  distributed  to  all  of  the  social 
agencies  of  the  city  and  to  their  boards  of  directors.  By  this 
time  members  of  the  survey  committee  are  usually  keenly 
interested  and  willingly  undertake  to  prevail  upon  the 
agencies  to  modify  or  correct  their  programs  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  existing  needs. 

Studies  of  this  type  have  been  made  in  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Diego,  Portland,  Seattle,  Long  Beach,  Spokane, 
San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Phoenix.  Simi- 
lar pieces  of  work  are  now  under  way  in  smaller  Pacific 
cities. 

EARLY  in  the  course  of  these  surveys  it  became  apparent 
that  the  ex-soldier  differs  in  several  respects  from  the 
client  of  the  civilian  case-work  agenices.  Many  of  these 
men  are  convinced  that  their  greatest  need  is  for  an  advo- 
cate to  plead  their  cause  before  the  various  government 
bureaus  with  which  they  are  concerned.  The  liberal  provi- 
sion made  by  the  government  for  service  men  and  women 
who  believe  they  are  suffering  from  a  war-incurred  disability 
has  apparently  failed  to  convince  them  that  the  intervention 
of  a  friendly  disinterested  agency  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Case  records  studied  have  indicated  that  desire  for  assist- 
ance in  government  claims  matters  has  been  responsible  for 
a  majority  of  the  first  contacts. 

Some  workers  have  realized  the  proper  relation  of  the 
claims  situation  to  the  entire  veteran  problem  and  have  re- 
garded government  benefits  as  a  resource  rather  than  an 
objective.  Other  chapters  have  placed  major  emphasis  on 
the  settlement  of  compensation  claims,  relegating  to  second 
place  the  social  aspects  of  the  handicap.  Chapters  which 
have  adopted  this  latter  course  have  done  so,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  on  the  theory  that  the  minds  of  their  clients 
were  completely  absorbed  in  their  pending  claims  and  that 
other  adjustments  would  have  scant  chance  of  success  until 
this  obstacle  had  been  removed  from  the  path.  The  event 
has  not  borne  out  this  hypothesis.  Chapters  which  awaited 
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a  settlement  of  government  claims  before  undertaking  an 
adequate  plan  for  social  treatment  frequently  discovered 
that  the  most  favorable  period  for  constructive  work  had 
passed.  On  the  other  hand  workers  who  have  steadfastly 
focussed  their  attention  on  the  task  of  social  rehabilitation 
and  have  persistently  shifted  claims  problems  to  government 
bureaus,  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  recording  a  reasonable 
number  of  successfully  restored  clients. 

Every  Red  Cross  chapter  surveyed  has  noted  a  marked 
upward  trend  i:i  case-load  at  some  time  during  the  past 
eighteen  months.  The  increase  may  be  in  part  attributed  to 
local  industrial  depression,  but  in  larger  measure  it  seems 
due  to  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act  of  1924 — a  piece  of  legislation  which  has  led  to 
the  re-opening  of  many  old  claims  and  has  restored  to  the 
active  riles  cases  of  men  who  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
proper  Deneficiaries  of  civilian  agencies.  Veterans  who  h?.v-e 
completed  their  vocational  training  this  past  year  and  have 
failed  to  adjust  satisfactorily  into  industry  have  also  served 
to  augment  case-loads. 

Red  Cross  policy  as  outlined  by  the  national  body  for  its 
chapters  asserts  that  "the  best  interests  of  disabled  ex-serv- 
ice men  are  served  when  consideration  and  treatment  of 
them  as  a  special  group  is  replaced  by  service  to  them 
through  the  normal  processes  and  agencies  of  community 
life."  By  virtue  of  this  policy  a  man  remains  a  Red  Cross 
client  so  long  as  his  compensation  status  remains  undefined. 
When  his  case  has  been  definitely  and  finally  rejected,  or 
when  he  received  a  permanent  rating  commensurate  with 
the  degree  to  which  his  disability  handicaps  him,  he  then 
becomes  eligible  for  transfer  to  a  civilian  agency.  It  is 
assumed  that  cases  will  be  transferred  one  by  one  as  civilian 
status  is  achieved,  and  that  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
family  will  be  safeguarded  in  effecting  the  transfers. 

Transfers  of  ex-soldier  cases  to  civilian  agencies  are  not 
likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future  in  Pacific  coast  cities.  In 
general,  family  welfare  agencies  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try have  not  as  yet  achieved  either  budgets  or  staffs  suffici- 
ently large  to  permit  them  to  consider  taking  on  any 
additional  load.  Until  the  civilian  agencies  are  in  a  position 
to  accept  cases,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Red  Cross  to  continue 
to  serve  clients  who  are  in  reality  eligible  for  transfer.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  a  special  fund  is  raised  by  tax- 
ation for  the  relief  of  ex-soldiers  without  any  provision  for 
case-work  supervision  of  the  expenditures,  and  in  those 
states  a  transfer  of  cases  will  probably  mean  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  private  agency  accepts  responsibility  for 
case-work  service  and  relies  upon  this  public  fund  for  relief. 

Red  Cross  chapters  have  thus  far  willingly  expanded  their 
programs  to  keep  pace  with  congressional  legislation  in  be- 
half of  ex-soldiers.  All  of  the  chapters  surveyed  are  serving 
men  whose  claims  have  been  initiated  or  reopened  under  the 
liberal  terms  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  1924. 
Whether  they  should  be  expected  to  continue  this  policy 
indefinitely  is  a  question  which  has  been  thoughtfully  dis- 
cussed by  each  survey  commtitee.  To  the  average  layman  it 
seems  that  Congress  has  liberalized  veteran  legislation  to  a 
point  where  no  man  need  be  unprovided  whose  illness  could 
conceivably  be  connected  with  military  service  in  the  World 
War.  Fundamentally  the  problem  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
medicine,  however,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters will  feel  free  to  rule  out  clients  whose  handicaps  may 
be  later  adjudged  of  service  origin  by  medical  experts. 


The  surveys  indicate  that  the  medical  social  service  ir 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  hospitals  contributes  an  angle  to  the 
Red  Cross  chapter  job  which  does  not  confront  case-work- 
ers in  civilian  agencies.  Social  workers  in  civilian  hospitals 
usually  contact  their  own  information  sources  and  do  their 
own  work  in  the  families.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so 
because  their  hospitals  usually  recruit  patients  from  one  city 
or  one  county  only.  The  social  workers  in  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  hospitals  rarely  are  able  to  get  in  touch  with  sources 
or  to  make  home  adjustments.  Their  patients  are  recruited 
from  half  a  dozen  states  and  their  chief  duty  consists  in 
working  out  plans  which  they  must  in  large  measure  turn 
over  to  the  chapter  worker  to  execute.  The  success  of  this 
arrangement  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the 
chapter  worker.  In  some  chapters  the  case  workers  have 
lacked  knowledge  of  medical  questions  and  have  not  sensed 
the  social  implications  of  the  various  diseases.  In  other  cases 
the  survey  committees  were  able  to  commend  this  feature  of 
the  chapter  program  after  a  study  of  specific  cases  initiated 
by  hospital  social  workers. 

THE  survey  disclosed  widespread  uncertainty  as  to  the 
social  treatment  of  veterans  with  neuro-psychiatric  ail- 
ments. The  services  of  workers  specially  trained  in  psychi- 
atric social  work  had  not  been  considered  necessary  by  most 
of  the  Pacific  coast  chapters.  Following  the  Oakland  sur- 
vey, the  chapter  there  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
ineffectiveness  of  much  of  its  work  with  neuro-psychiatric 
veterans  and  arranged  a  conference  of  leading  psychiatrists 
and  social  workers  of  northern  California  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  improving  the  situation.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  conference  group  subsequently  made  an 
intensive  study  of  the  needs  and  made  its  findings  and 
recommendations  available  to  the  interested  agencies. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  contemplated  an 
agreement  between  Red  Cross  chapter  workers  and  the 
psychiatrists  in  the  civilian  as  well  as  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
clinics  to  the  end  that  employment  rather  than  hospitaliza- 
tion  be  stressed  in  treatment.  It  was  urged  that  Red  Cross 
metropolitan  chapters  retain  at  least  one  worker  with  psy- 
chiatric training  to  be  utilized  chiefly  in  finding  proper  em- 
ployment for  veterans  of  this  type. 

The  Committe  learned  that  ex-service  men  frequently 
make  the  rounds  of  clinics  in  a  city  and  that  expensive  tests 
are  often  repeated  in  each.  Recommendation  was  made  that 
the  social  worker  give  the  neuro-psychiatric  veteran  his 
choice  of  the  available  clinics,  if  he  has  a  preference,  and 
that  thereafter  he  be  treated  exclusively  at  that  one  clinic. 
The  social  worker  should  then  hold  herself  responsible  for 
interpreting  the  government  provisions  for  the  war-handi- 
capped to  psychatrists  in  civilian  clinics  and  for  keeping  the 
government  officials  informed  as  to  the  client's  progress.  As 
soon  as  her  client  reached  the  point  of  employability,  it  was 
urged  that  the  social  worker  secure  from  the  psychiatrist  a 
list  of  the  occupations  he  might  fill.  From  local  employ- 
ment agencies  lists  of  potential  employers  should  be  obtained 
and  the  social  worker  should  attempt  to  place  her  client, 
making  a  direct  contact  with  the  employer  and  giving  him  a 
full  statement  of  the  situation.  Thereafter  the  great 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  keeping  the  man  and  the  job 
together. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Los  Angeles  is  the  only  one  of  the 
city  chapters  of  the  Pacific  coast  which  has  been  able  and 
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willing  to  finance  such  a  plan.  Two  of  the  chapters,  how- 
ever, have  employed  workers  with  psychiatric  training  and 
a  third  is  seriously  considering  a  similar  step.  The  real 
service  of  the  surveys,  so  far  as  neuro-psychiatric  veterans  are 
concerned,  lies,  not  in  the  specific  achievements,  but  in  the 
focussing  of  attention  of  chapter  boards  and  social  workers 
on  the  entire  problem  of  the  mentally-handicapped  veteran. 

THE  quality  of  the  appeal  which  the  disabled  ex-soldier 
makes  to  sympathetic  men  and  women  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  immense  amount  of  duplication  in  this 
field.  In  each  city  surveyed  the  Red  Cross  continues  to 
cary  on  a  case-work  program  exclusively  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  group  and  supported  either  by  an  annual  mem- 
bership campaign  or  by  an  allotment  from  the  community 
chest.  In  several  of  the  cities  including  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  the  chests  have  been  alloting 
funds  to  subsidize  a  program  of  service  to  the  ex-soldier  to 
one,  and  in  some  instances  two  other  organizations,  most 
frequently  the  American  Legion  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War.  In  addition  it  was  found  that 
every  city  had  from  four  to  ten  ex-soldier  societies,  each  with 
its  auxiliary  of  women  and  with  programs  that  overlapped 
in  a  number  of  particulars.  In  only  a  few  instances  have  any 
of  these  groups  attempted  to  register  or  clear  cases  at  the 
confidential  exchange.  The  men's  organizations,  particu- 
larly those  with  full-time  paid  workers,  usually  clear  cases 
informally  with  one  another  and  with  the  Red  Cross. 

I  The  women's  patriotic  organizations  experience  difficulty 
in  achieving  an  allocation  of  responsibilities  which  is  mutu- 
ally agreeable.  In  a  few  instances  groups  of  women  were 
found  who  desired  to  preempt  the  domain  of  ex-soldier 
work  and  who  entered  into  open  competition  with  rival 
societies  for  dominance  of  the  field.  Where  this  situation 
existed  clients  were  discovered  who  had  promised  one  or- 
ganization to  consult  it  whenever  aid  was  needed  in  return 
for  a  pledge  that  this  organization  would  always  surpass  in 
generosity  any  service  the  rival  group  might  offer!  In  Salt 
Lake  City  six  of  these  societies  maintained  hospital  visiting 
committees,  members  of  which  were  charged  with  visiting 
each  week  every  ex-service  man  or  woman  hospitalized  in 
the  city.  The  total  number  of  ex-soldiers  in  the  various 
hosptials  of  this  city  had  never  exceeded  fourteen  in  any  one 
week  and  had  averaged  approximately  five.  Presumably 
each  of  these  five  patients  might  expect  from  six  to  eighteen 
callers  each  week  of  his  illness. 

The  Councils  of  Veterans'  Agencies  which,  as  has  been 
said,  were  organized  in  Los  Angeles  and  Spokane  as  a  result 
of  the  survey,  are  expected  to  eliminate  much  of  this  well- 
intentioned  duplication.  Any  progress  in  effecting  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  the  social  energy  of  these  volunteers 
over  the  entire  field  of  need  will  constitute  a  real  advance. 
In  all  of  the  cities  the  sources  of  duplication  are  now  recog- 
nized and  it  remains  for  the  local  groups  to  correct  them. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  the  ex-service  problem  is 
seriously  complicated  by  laws  which  authorize  the  county 
commissioners  to  levy  and  raise  a  tax  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
gent veterans  with  no  provision  for  case-work  supervision  of 
the  expenditure.  In  Multonomah  County,  Oregon  (Port- 
land), $52,000  is  expended  from  this  fund  in  a  single  year. 
In  Kings  County,  Washington  (Seattle),  the  amount  raised 
and  expended  under  this  law  is  approximately  $55,000  per 
year.  In  Spokane  County,  Washington,  the  yearly  levy  of 


the  commissioners  for  veteran  relief  is  $30,000  and  in  Pierce 
County,  Washington  (Tacoma),  approximately  $15,000. 
These  funds  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  officials  of  the 
various  ex-service  organizations  from  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  down  to  the  most  newly-organized  post  of 
World  War  veterans.  Prior  to  the  surveys  these  sums  were 
expended  without  trained  supervision  and  scarcely  a  voice 
had  been  raised  to  protest  against  the  abuses  inherent  in  such 
a  system.  The  facts  brought  to  light  convinced  some  of  the 
ex-service  organizations  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  method. 
In  Spokane  the  American  Legion  requested  the  county  to 
employ  a  trained  social  worker  to  administer  the  fund. 
In  Portland  a  plan  was  worked  out  whereby  a  trained 
worker  from  the  local  family  welfare  society  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  organizations  entitled  to  disburse  the  re- 
lief. In  Tacoma  the  commissione'rs  have  been  asked  to  em- 
ploy a  trained  social  worker  to  supervise  the  expenditures. 
An  awakened  interest  has  resulted  in  the  four  cities  which 
may  be  the  first  step  toward  introducing  case-work  methods 
in  the  relief-giving  activities  of  agencies  serving  veterans. 

An  interesting  by-product  of  the  surveys  in  San  Francisco 
and  Tacoma  was  the  decision  relative  to  men  discharged 
from  the  peace-time  army  for  fraudulent  enlistment.  Both 
cities  are  near  large  Army  posts  and  have  been  render- 
ing services  of  various  kinds  to  them.  National  Red  Cross 
policy  obligates  the  chapters  to  extend  certain  services  to 
peace-time  enlistees,  but  permits  them  to  refer  to  civilian 
agencies  clients  of  this  class  who  need  financial  aid.  In  San 
Francisco  and  Tacoma  numerous  cases  were  noted  in  which 
soldiers  discharged  for  fraud,  such  as  concealing  a  physical 
disability  or  making  false  statements  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, were  deprived  of  their  government  pay  and  of  return 
transportation  to  their  homes.  These  men  frequently 
proved  to  be  only  1 8  or  20  years  of  age  and  became  prey  for 
the  vicious  element  of  the  city  unless  aided  in  making  plans 
for  the  future.  Local  units  of  organized  social  endeavor  in 
both  cities  were  unwilling  to  assume  such  cases  because  the 
men  are  not  community  responsibilities  and  because  a  solu- 
tion of  their  difficulties  often  involves  larger  expenditures 
for  maintenance  and  transportation  than  their  budgets  per- 
mit. The  survey  committees  in  San  Francisco  and  Tacoma 
felt  that  cases  of  this  type  should  be  definitely  allocated  and, 
after  conference  with  Community  Chest  officials,  decided  to 
make  the  Red  Cross  chapter  responsible  for  such  men,  even 
though  the  service  was  in  excess  of  their  outlined  program. 
A  similar  decision  was  reached  in  Salt  Lake  City  relative 
to  men  discharged  for  fraud  from  Fort  Douglas,  Utah, 
though  the  number  of  cases  involved  was  relatively  small. 

Although  various  incidental  achievements  of  this  type 
have  been  worth-while,  the  most  significant  accomplishments 
of  the  surveys  have  been  within  the  Red  Cross  chapters. 
Most  of  them  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  stop  and 
take  stock  of  their  situation  to  determine  where  they  are  and 
where  they  are  going.  A  clear  definition  of  today's  respon- 
sibilities, now  that  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Armis- 
tice, has  made  possible  a  more  intelligent  plan  for  future 
work.  The  conception  of  the  service  for  the  ex-service  man 
or  woman  as  one  demanding,  first  and  foremost,  a  skilled 
type  of  case-work,  has  been  impressed  anew  on  the  minds  of 
the  chapter  board  members.  The  disabled  veteran  client 
stands  revealed  as  an  individual  who  needs  analytical,  re- 
sourceful, and  coordinated  social  treatment. 

A.  W. 
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Eighty  Years  Ago 


SOMEHOW  I  had  gotten  the  idea  that  sound  principles 
of  child  placement  were  a  discovery  of  very  recent  date, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  thought  them  the  exclusive  property 
of  a  few  of  our  best  agencies.  That  idea  was  sharply  cor- 
rected a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  happened  on  a  dusty  copy 
of  John  de  Liefde's  The  Romance  of  Charity  (published  by 
Alexander  Strahan  in  London  in  1867)  in  the  library  stacks, 
and  read  a  discussion  of  the  plans  and  aims  of  Pastor  Bram 
Society  for  Indigent  Children  at  Neukirchen,  Germany,  in 
the  1840*5. 

About  1827  a  Christian  minister  at  Beuggen,  one  Father 
Zeller,  had  as  one  of  his  favorite  texts  "The  Christian  fam- 
ily-parlour is  the  best  reformatory."  Young  Andreas  Bram 
listened  to  many  sermons  on  this  subject ;  and  when,  in 
1835,  he  was  called  to  be  co-pastor  at  Neukirchen,  he  took 
up  the  theme  himself,  and  not  only  preached  it  but  pub- 
lished a  little  paper  called  the  Bee  to  promote  the  idea  of 
placing  poor  children  in  foster  families.  Finally,  in  1845, 
finding  a  child  in  need  of  a  home  and  a  family  willing  to 
take  a  child,  Pastor  Bram  experimented,  and  with  great 
success.  A  few  of  his  friends  gathered  about  him  to  form 
The  Society  for  the  Education  of  Poor,  Abandoned  and 
Neglected  Children  in  Christian  Families.  In  1846  they 
printed  a  "manuscript  for  friends"  in  which  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  society  were  set  forth. 

These  are  some  of  the  rules  which  governed  Pastor  Bram 
in  choosing  and  using  foster  homes: 

Even  the  fittest  family  might  be  made  unfit  by  an  injudicious 
treatment,  by  giving  it  a  child  at  a  wrong  moment,  or  by 
giving  it  one  child  after  another  in  too  rapid  succession.  Nor 
is  every  child  suitable  for  every  family.  Much  wisdom  is  re- 
quired, and  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  characters  both  of  the 
families  and  of  the  children,  to  prevent  the  union  of  heter- 
ogeneous elements  which  never  lead  to  peace,  but  always  to 
conflict.  Again,  some  families,  orderly,  decent  and  religiously 
minded  as  they  are,  appear  less  fit  for  the  object  of  the  society 
because  the  spirit  of  their  domestic  conversation  has  a  tendency 
toward  a  higher  tone  and  style  of  life  than  is  compatible  with 
the  destiny  of  the  children.  The  society  wants  exclusively  such 
families  as  will  by  their  own  example  prompt  the  children  to 
labor  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  accustom  them  to  a 
humble  station  in  society,  where  happiness  is  to  be  obtained 
all  the  easier  because  the  wants  are  fewer. 

Pastor  Bram  believed  in  frequent  visiting  and  adequate 
supervision  of  his  children,  but  he  added  to  that  an  under- 
standing of  the  creative  attitude  in  which  such  a  delicate 
task  should  be  undertaken. 

This  visiting  labor  forms  the  paramount  portion  of  the 
noble  task  of  the  society.  They  are  really  friendly  visits  and 
not  visitations.  We  do  not  go  into  the  families  as  overseers. 
We  could  not,  from  conscience,  entrust  a  child  to  a  man  or 
woman  who  but  for  our  supervision  would  neglect  or  train  it 
badly.  As  far  as  is  in  our  power  we  secure  to  our  children  such 
families  as  are  sure  to  treat  them  as  costly  pearls.  But  surely 
if  anything  could  tend  toward  impairing  and  quenching  that 
love,  it  would  be  a  manifestation  of  indifference  on  our  part. 
We  should  be  very  unjust  toward  those  families  if  we  left 
them  alone  in  their  work.  We  should  behave  very  unkindly 
toward  them.  Indeed,  we  find  that  our  visits  are  a  real 
pleasure  to  them.  They  see  that  we  have  a  heart  for  them  and 
the  children.  At  the  same  time,  their  hearts  are  opened  to  re- 
ceive the  observations,  exhortations,  warnings,  and  even  the 
rebukes  which  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  impart.  We 
thus  find  an  opportunity  of  teaching  and  improving  the  fam- 
ilies, of  leading  them  farther  on  in  the  way  of  orderly  Christian 
life  and  family  training. 

Recently  child-caring  agencies  have  laid  a  great  deal  of 


emphasis  on  the  need  of  studying  the  personality  of  each 
child  if  a  good  placement  is  to  be  made.  In  1849,  Pastor 
Bram  wrote: 

Experience  soon  taught  us  that  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
the  character,  temper  and  talents  of  a  child  during  a  few 
months  before  it  could  be  known  what  kind  of  family  would 
suit  it  best. 

Therefore,  in  1849,  the  society  decided  to  hire  a  house 
and  equip  it  as  a  receiving  home,  in  which  children  could 
be  studied  and  housed  until  suitable  homes  were  found  for 
them. 

Eighty  years  ago  this  society  recognized  even  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  perhaps  the  chief  emphasis  in  child-welfare 
work  today,  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  child  with  his 
own  people: 

Children  should  be  as  much  as  possible  kept  in  the  presence 
of  the  relations  and  neighbors  among  whom  Providence  has 
placed  them.  They  are  more  likely  to  find  loving  hearts  and 
a  charitable  home  among  them  than  in  a  strange  district.  .  .  . 
Still,  the  removal  of  a  child  may  sometimes  be  found  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  it  away  from  bad  influences. 

Such  time-tested  principles,  kept  vividly  in  the  mind  of 
every  children's  visitor  would  surely  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward "raising  standards  of  work"  in  child  caring  agencies. 

ETHEL  VERRY 


IN  ADDITION  to  trie  work  with  individual  children  before 
them,  the  juvenile  courts  have  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  more  general  child  welfare  movement,  the  Children's 
Bureau  finds  in  a  recent  study  of  Juvenile  Courts  at  Work 
(Bureau  Publication  No.  141)  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot  and 
Emma  O.  Lundberg.  One  or  more  of  the  ten  courts  studied 
in  detail  can  be  credited  for  achievement  in:  drafting  and  ob- 
taining the  passage  of  laws  relating  to  child  welfare,  mothers' 
aid,  child-labor,  workmen's  compensation,  and  the  like ;  ob- 
taining adequate  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  juvenile 
court  and  the  detention  home;  assisting  to  obtain  child-study 
clinics  to  serve  other  agencies  as  well  as  the  court;  organizing 
and  developing  schools  for  delinquent  children  with  con- 
structive programs  for  character  building;  focussing  the  at- 
tention of  school  authorities  on  problems  of  attendance  and 
conduct  and  the  possibilities  of  preventive  work;  the  promotion 
of  playground  and  recreational  opportunities;  promoting  the 
work  of  councils  of  social  agencies  and  other  coordinating 
influences  in  social  work;  and  contributing  to  the  popular 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  behind  the 
juvenile  court  movement  and  the  principles  of  its  organization. 
The  authors  of  the  report  place  special  emphasis  on  the  need 
of  still  further  coordination  of  the  juvenile  courts  and  other 
social  forces,  and  especially  with  the  schools,  which  have  a 
unique  opportunity  for  preventive  work  in  the  field  of  de- 
linquency. 

ON  APRIL  i  the  Division  of  Charities  of  the  Ohio  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  set  out  to  give  special  service  to  the 
juvenile  courts  of  of  the  state.  A  consultant  for  juvenile  courts 
has  been  appointed  who  will  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  various  courts  in  proper  standards  of  probation,  will 
study  the  mothers'  pension  situation  in  the  counties,  as  well  as 
methods  of  securing  better  case  work  and  the  placements  of  de- 
pendent children  made  by  the  courts.  The  new  work  comes 
under  a  special  Probation  Bureau  in  the  Division  of  Charities. 
It  is  hoped  to  include  adult  probation  work  within  the  next  few 
months. 
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A  Monthly  Survey  of  Current  Publications 
When   Industry  Fails  As  Education 


Y  •  ^HE  unfolding  of  human  history  is  the  most  excit- 
I  ing  matter  that  the  human  mind  can  consider. 

•  Mostly  we  see  history  backwards :  we  see  it  as  a 

«^L  rational  process,  with  some  "strong  man"  at  the 
center  of  things.  Under  his  masterful  touch,  the  inert  world 
comes  to  life,  and  indolent  men  are  stirred  to  great  activities. 

But  our  perspective  is  not  good.  We  must  reverse  the 
stand-point :  men — "strong"  men,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us — 
are  in  the  current,  not  masters  of  it.  It  is  the  world  that 
lives — in  a  blind,  groping  sort  of  way.  Things  happen  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason :  they  just  happen.  They  happen  to  men, 
as  well  as  to  inert  things.  The  fundamental  question  is: 
Shall  these  things  continue  as  mere  brute  happenings,  or 
shall  they  //'//  to  the  level  of  mind,  and  become  significant? 

This  is  the  perspective  within  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond have  cast  the  materials  and  forces  of  the  period  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. A  civilization  had  slowly  built  itself  up  into  some- 
thing like  security:  not  real  security,  but  the  security  of  its 
own  folkways.  It  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  long 
labors:  not  real  fruits,  in  a  way,  but  rather  good  looking 
fruits,  not  without  a  tasty  quality.  Meanwhile,  a  certain 
restless  individual,  driven  by  what  looked  to  many  like  "idle 
curiosity,"  invented  a  toy  for  his  own  amusement.  It  was  a 
toy  that  used  heat  to  turn  water  into  steam,  and  then  used 
the  energy  of  the  steam  to  turn  wheels  round  and  round. 
What  could  have  been  more  useless? 

But  the  toy  came  alive.  It  began  to  grow.  It  got  to  be  as 
big  as  the  man  who  made  it.  Bigger!  It  got  so  big  that  it 
could  carry  a  man,  and  turn  more  wheels  than  a  river,  and 
do  more  work  than  a  horse,  than  many  horses:  it  got  so  big 
at  last  that  it  pulled  whole  villages  loose  from  their  old  loca- 
tions ;  piled  up  cities  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before ; 
produced  goods  in  quantities  that  were  simply  unbelievable  ; 
set  steamships  going  on  all  the  seven  seas ;  tore  down  all  the 
sign-posts  of  the  older  civilization,  and  set  humanity  adrift 


upon  an  "ocean  of  goods."  The  problem  of  the  last  century 
and  a  half  has  been:  What  shall  be  the  fate  of  mankind  in  this 
drifting  ocean  of  productivity — without  chart,  or  compass, 
and  driven  by  the  winds  of  desire?  Can  these  happenings  be 
lifted  above  the  level  of  mere  occurrences  and  be  made  to 
reveal  their  meanings,  their  significances — for  the  future  of 
mankind?  This  is  the  question  the  Hammonds  have  been 
asking  for  a  number  of  years:  in  their  Village  Laborer:  in 
their  Town  Laborer;  in  their  Skilled  Laborer;  in  their  Life 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury;  and  now  in  their  Rise  of  Modern 
Industry.  They  look  at  history  forwards,  not  backwards. 

They  trace,  first  of  all,  the  transition  of  human  activi- 
ties from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  ancient  and  even  in  the  medieval  worlds  there  was 
some  capitalist  organization  of  industry;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  needs  of  the  average  man  were  supplied  either  by  himself 
or  by  his  neighbors :  "his  outlook  was  bounded  by  his  village ; 
he  could  watch  the  growing  of  his  food,  and  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  his  clothes." 

But  with  the  discovery  of  America,  commerce  was 
transferred  to  the  Atlantic ;  ship-building  grew  apace ; 
more  capital  was  accumulated  and  used ;  and,  bit  by  bit, 
world  trade  took  up  the  task  of  supplying  the  food  and  the 
clothing  of  the  former  villager.  This  commercial  revolution 
tended  to  break  down  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  village  home, 
and  to  make  it  dependent  upon  "the  market."  Then  came  the 
so-called  Industrial  Revolution  with  its  mass  productivity 
for  the  satisfaction  of  this  previously  developed  popular  con- 
sumption. Together,  the  commercial  revolution  and  the 
industrial  revolution  have  "created  societies  in  which  the 
plainest  lives  are  ruled  by  forces  that  are  as  wide  as  the 
world." 

Of  course,  the  industrial  revolution  became  capitalist, 
from  the  start.  The  steam  engine  "ate  up"  capital,  for  it  had 
to  be  supplied  with  great  plants,  with  raw  materials,  with 
surplus  stocks,  and  with  means  for  reaching  the  market. 
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Transport  had  to  be  revolutionized ;  industrial  cities  had  to 
be  built ;  populations  had  to  be  moved ;  new  methods  in  steel 
had  to  be  developed ;  and  all  the  machineries  of  manufacture, 
sale  and  commerce  had  to  be  devised.  Bit  by  bit,  the  agri- 
cultural village  ceased  to  be  the  characteristic  mark  of  Brit- 
ish economy,  and  in  its  place  came  the  industrial  city,  with 
its  inevitable  accompaniment  of  smoke,  noise,  grime  and 
congested  streets.  This  much  of  the  story  has  been  often 
told  though  not  often  with  equal  detail  and  effect. 

But,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
Hammond  method  begins  to  show  to  the  best  advantage. 
England  became  enamored  of  profits :  profits  were  to  save  the 
world.  Men  must  give  up  the  joy  of  living,  the  life  of  the 
senses,  the  life  of  the  mind,  the  life  of  the  spirit,  even,  and 
get  on  with  work.  "Everything  turned  to  profit.  The  towns 
had  their  profitable  dirt,  their  profitable  smoke,  their  profit- 
able slums,  their  profitable  disorder,  their  profitable  ignor- 
ance, their  profitable  despair  ...  the  new  town  was  not 
a  home  where  man  could  find  beauty,  happiness,  leisure, 
learning,  religion,  the  influences  that  civilize  outlook  and 
habit,  but  a  bare  and  desolate  place,  without  color,  air  or 
laughter,  where  man,  woman  and  child  worked,  ate  and 
slept.  The  new  factories  and  the  new  furnaces  were  like  the 
Pyramids,  telling  of  man's  enslavement,  rather  than  of  his 
power,  casting  their  long  shadows  over  the  society  that  took 
such  pride  in  them." 

THE  cities  grew  enormously.  Machines  grew.  But 
the  mind  of  the  age  stood  still.  "The  creed  of  the  first 
age  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  that  the  needs  of  pro- 
duction must  regulate  the  conditions  of  life,  and  that  the 
incidence  of  profits  must  decide  in  what  kind  of  town,  i<i 
what  kind  of  streets,  and  in  what  kind  of  houses  a  nation 
shall  find  its  home,  had  cast  its  melancholy  fatalism  over  the 
mind  of  the  generations  that  followed.  The  trouble  was 
not  merely  that  the  evil  was  greater  when  a  town  had  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  instead  of  a  hundred 
thousand.  It  was  that  men  still  saw  with  the  eyes  of  their 
giandfathers,  and  that  they  were  busy  polishing  the  life  of 
the  slum,  when  a  race  that  was  vigorous  and  free  in  its 
mind  could  have  put  an  end  to  it.  With  the  consequences 
and  the  traditions  of  this  neglect,  industrial  civilization  is 
still  fighting  a  losing  battle." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  apologists  of  that  time  to  argue 
that  the  machine  liberated  men  from  the  old  narrownesses 
and  essential  insecurities  of  the  village,  and  gave  them  the 
world-wide  life  and  security  of  the  modern  age.  There  is 
just  enough  truth  in  such  a  statement  to  make  it  plausible — 
and  specious.  Men,  women  and  children  were  liberated — 
from  the  protective  customs  of  the  past — into  the  almost  un- 
alleviated  anarchy  of  the  new  age,  into  the  industrial  wars  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  into  the  present  industrial  anarchy 
of  England.  But  their  minds  were  not  freed :  they  were  not 
free  to  use  the  same  quality  of  inventive  imagination  upon 
their  social  environments  as  they  were  upon  their  physical 
environments.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  much  easier  to  invent 
the  spinning  machine  than  it  was  to  build  up  a  world  within 
which  the  spinning  machine  would  be  a  help  to  human  fel- 
lowship and  not  a  hindrance.  In  this  task  of  making  a 
human  world  able  to  control  the  machinery  of  production 
the  nineteenth  century  failed. 

This  is  now  the  great  task  of  the  twentieth  century:  it  is 
the  task  of  statesmanship,  as  Great  Britain  could  testify  if  its 


statesmen  were  to  tell  the  truth ;  it  is  the  task  of  religion,  if 
our  religious  leaders  were  to  be  able  to  escape  from  their 
words  and  phrases  into  a  moral  interpretation  of  the  present 
condition  of  civilization  round  the  globe. 

Above  all,  it  is  the  problem  of  education :  not  of  children, 
but  of  the  adult  generation.  We  have  been  trying  for  a  cen- 
tury, now,  to  save  industrial  civilization — by  educating  our 
children  to  the  same  stupidities  that  we  ourselves  brought 
over  into  this  modern  world  from  our  village  youths.  We 
have  failed :  it  will  take  intelligence  to  make  a  human  world 
out  of  this  mechanical  world  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
develop  the  intelligence  we  need  by  cramming  into  the  minds 
of  our  children  the  ignorance  we  now  roll  under  our  own 
tongues.  Our  education  must  be  of  adults — or  we  perish. 

MR.  YEAXLEE,  in  his  book  of  Spiritual  Values,  sees 
this  in  a  vague  sort  of  fashion.  But  he  is  intent  on 
values.  What  are  spiritual  values  in  a  world  of  machines? 
The  machine  gladly  denies  them  any  place.  Religionists  talk 
as  if  they  were  etherial  matters,  which  are  to  descend  upon 
this  troubled  world  to  lift  it  out  of  its  miseries  and  make  it 
happy  in  the  thought  of  a  better  world  to  come.  But,  to  the 
Hammonds,  spiritual  values  are  just  that  part  of  the  real 
world  of  man's  striving  which  the  Industrial  Revolution 
hinted  at,  but  never  found.  The  search  for  them  must  go  on 
inside,  not  outside,  the  world. 

Our  modern  world  was  over-filled  with  material  goods 
by  the  industrial  revolution — to  the  probably  temporary 
deprivation  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  natures.  How  shall 
those  deprivations  be  overcome,  supplied:  from  the  skies? 
from  the  literatures  of  the  ages?  From  everywhere,  indeed: 
but  mostly  from  the  common  life,  itself.  The  revolution 
must  be  completed:  men  cannot  stand  partial  revolutions. 
When  any  part  of  man's  life,  or  world,  has  been  demolished 
and  made  over,  man's  inmost  being  suffers  hungers  and 
thirsts  until  the  rest  of  his  world  has  been  similarly  demol- 
ished and  made  over,  so  that  the  integrity  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  can  be  restored.  At  least,  this  is  the 
hunger  and  the  thirst  of  some  men — a  saving  remnant.  It 
is  out  of  life  itself  that  our  spiritual  values  are  to  be  wrought. 
When  we  shall  have  completed  the  industrial  revolution  by 
making  it  the  completely  human  revolution,  the  spiritual 
values  implied  in  the  economic  reconstructions  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  will  have  been  realized. 

Hence,  these  two  books,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Industry 
and  Spiritual  Values  in  Adult  Education  cover  the  same 
fields  and  the  same  essential  subject  matters — the  one  in 
terms  of  the  concrete  strivings  of  the  period;  the  other  in 
terms  of  the  abstract  longings.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond are  much  more  clearly  aware  of  what  they  are  about 
than  is  Mr.  Yeaxlee.  Their  work  clings  ever  closer  to  the 
vital  realities  of  the  times ;  and  though  they  talk  much  about 
industry,  in  the  background  of  all  their  details  rises  the 
struggling  spirit  of  man  seeking  those  things  of  which  Mr. 
Yeaxlee  writes  all  too  vaguely.  For  this  reason,  The  Rise 
of  Modern  Industry  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  books  ever 
written  in  the  field  of  economic  history;  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  about  the  most  important  book  on  education  that  has 
appeared  in  the  twentieth  century.  JOSEPH  K.  HART. 
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Experience  and  Nature 

A  Running  Comment  on  John  Dewey's   Masterpiece 
VIII.      What    Is   Morality? 


OUR  almost  constant  concern  is  with  "goods"  and 
"bads."    Our  most  frequently  used  expressions 
are,    probably,    "That's    good!"    and    "That's 
bad!";  until,  recently,  we  have  made  "That's 
too  bad !"  the  "nickel"  of  casual  conversation.    We  all  live 
lives  of  "value":  we  pass  judgments — our  own,  or  conven- 
tional ones — upon  practically  all  our  experiences.     Choice  is 
natural  to  us:  to  live  is  to  choose — at  least  within  limits. 
And  all  of  us  have  this  "moral"  bias,  even  the  most  "im- 
moral" of  us. 

But  such  considerations  do  not  prove  that  "reality"  is 
either  good  or  bad,  in  any  metaphysical  sense ;  or  that  morality 
inheres  in  some  ultimate  realm  of  existence.  The  moral  is 
an  attribute  of  action,  of  conduct,  not  of  existence.  No  object 
is  either  good  or  bad,  of  itself ;  no  "existence"  is  either  good 
or  bad,  of  itself:  morality  inheres  in  conduct,  not  in  things. 
Morality  emerges  when  behavior  that  can  be  a  matter  of 
choice  appears  upon  the  scene. 

If  the  world  were  so  organized  that  conduct  were  always 
determined  by  outer  circumstances  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  morality.  Morality  implies  and  involves  uncertainty, 
struggle,  effort,  failure,  success,  disappointment,  choosing. 
That  is  to  say,  it  involves  growth.  The  world  is  precarious 
as  a  natural  fact :  there  are  colds  and  heats,  floods  and  quick- 
sands, winds  and  fires,  wild  animals  and  wilder  men ;  there 
are  cupidities  that  ensnare  and  angers  that  both  cleanse  and 
destroy:  who  can  draw  the  windings  of  the  uncharted 
future?  Moreover  there  are  physical  levels  that  are  the 
foundations  of  the  earth;  biological  levels,  emerging  from 
the  physical,  on  which  "living"  things  appear;  psycho- 
physical  levels,  emerging  from  the  biological,  on  which 
"sentient"  organisms  appear;  and  mental  levels,  on  which 
the  more  characteristically  human  organisms  appear.  Moral- 
ity emerges  on  this  latter  level;  but  it  characterizes  the 
behavior  of  human  beings  in  dealing  with  all  the  antecedent 
and  variedly  precarious  factors  of  life. 

'  I  SHE  world  of  nature  and  experience  is  unstable.  The 
•!•  moral  task  is  that  of  establishing  areas  of  stability  in 
the  midst  of  these  precarious  conditions.  The  world  changes  ; 
nature  changes  through  seasons,  years,  epochs,  periods;  man 
changes,  from  infancy,  through  childhood,  youth  and  ma- 
turity, to  senescence.  Chance  is  not  to  be  denied  by  sane 
minds.  The  task  of  man  is  to  establish  a  livable  world  in 
the  midst  of  change. 

But  the  mere  repetition  of  a  once  moral  act  is  not  surely 
moral.  It  may,  indeed,  be  unmoral,  or  nonmoral,  or  immoral. 
Morality  does  not  inhere  in  a  class  of  acts.  It  is  a  quality 
of  specific  acts,  and  the  morality  of  any  specific  act  is  to  be 
found  in  that  act,  itself  (taken  as  a  whole),  and  not  in  any 
"precedent"  to  which  it  may  be  referred.  The  moral 
changes  as  experience  changes. 

But  change  is  not  a  final  bit  of  existence,  either;  it  is  a 
challenge,  a  call  to  effort,  an  experience  to  be  investigated:  it 
is  potential  of  disaster  or  happiness.  Incompleteness  is  as 
much  a  trait  of  experience  as  is  completion.  The  problem 


of  morals  is  this:  to  mitigate  the  precarious  and  to  regulate 
the  changeable  by  active  and  intelligent  use  of  stable  elements 
in  experience,  until  the  conditions  of  living  become  tolerable. 

ANY  such  statement  of  morality  is  abhorrent  to  certain 
minds,  however.  For  example,  certain  philosophers  of 
leisure,  certain  beneficiaries  of  stagnation,  and  certain  owners 
of  vested  existences  hold  that  morality  inheres  in  established 
ways,  in  organizations  and  relationships  that  now  obtain. 
These  established  ways  are  moral.  Any  repetition  of  those 
ways  is  moral.  Any  departure  from  those  ways  is  immoral. 
The  folkways  of  a  time  tell  us  what  is  moral.  This  makes 
life  much  easier,  temporarily.  It  also  makes  leisure  class 
stagnation  moral,  and  it  makes  intellectual  effort  toward 
change  immoral. 

Again,  there  are  esthetes  who  object  to  such  interpreta- 
tions of  morality  because,  they  argue,  life  ought  to  be  good 
without  effort.  Effort  is  vulgar:  life  ought  to  be  beautiful. 
The  beautiful  moments  of  life  are  the  most  moral  moments ; 
and  some  day  we  shall  see  that  effortless  beauty  is  one  with 
real  morality !  If  only  there  were  any  such  thing  as  effortless 
beauty! 

Empirically,  things  are  poignant  and  tragic  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful ;  they  are  harsh,  barren,  annoying,  comfortable,  humor- 
ous, settled,  disturbed,  splendid,  fearful:  it  takes  all  the 
adjectives  in  the  dictionary  to  characterize  experience.  The 
world  does  not  come  to  us  as  beautiful  or  good  without  effort: 
it  comes  as  the  infinitely  varied  raw  materials  of  experience, 
out  of  which,  if  we  learn  how,  we  shall  some  day  be  able  to 
make  a  world  "nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire." 

But  the  making  of  such  a  world  is  an  art — not  a  religious 
mystery,  nor  a  bit  of  metaphysics.  It  calls  for  knowledge; 
and  wisdom ;  and  ideals ;  and  faith.  Wisdom  should  help  us 
find  the  ends  to  be  pursued  in  our  world  of  desire ;  knowledge 
should  help  us  to  develop  in  the  realities  of  experience  that 
world  of  our  ideals ;  and  faith  should  help  us  carry  on  from 
preliminary  failure  toward  incipient  success,  without  allow- 
ing us  to  become  lost  in  either  extreme. 

Though  knowledge,  itself,  is  not  moral,  yet  in  our  pre- 
carious world  love  of  knowledge  is  an  ideal  of  morals.  For 
wisdom  as  to  the  aims  of  living  depends  upon  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  and  means  by  which  those  aims  can  be 
secured.  Unless  that  acquaintance  is  adequate,  all  our  so- 
called  wisdom  becomes  vain  folly. 

But  morality  is  an  art — a  plastic  art — which  discovers  and 
conserves  and  makes  permanent  as  may  be  the  good,  whether 
in  habits  and  customs,  in  emotions,  or  in  programs  of  action. 
Discovery  presupposes  intelligence;  conservation  presupposes 
desire  and  ideals ;  the  building  of  a  good  world  presupposes 
programs  of  action.  To  be  moral  calls  for  all  that  is  in  a 
man ;  and  that  act  is  most  completely  moral  which  in  its 
realization  shows  the  actor  most  completely  and  creatively 
present — in  his  critical  intelligence,  in  his  wise  pursuit  of 
ideals,  and  in  his  use  of  adequate  means  to  the  realization  of 
the  purport  of  the  act. 
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The  Operation  of  Speakers  Bureaus 


A1OST  every  year  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  there  is  some  discussion  of  the  kind 
of  social  welfare  talk  that  should  be  made,  the 
method  of  making  a  talk,  and  other  technique  of 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  welfare  work.  There 
has,  however,  been  very  little  discussion  of  the  operation  of 
speakers  bureaus  in  community  chest  cities. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  writer  to  cover  the  entire 
Community  Chest  field  with  a  questionnaire,  but  he  did  try  to 
take  a  small  section  of  the  field  and  analyze  it.  Ten  chests  in 
cities  somewhat  in  proximity  to  Louisville  were  sent  questions  on 
speakers  bureaus.  Replies  were  received  from  eight,  which,  with 
Louisville,  make  nine  cities  included  in  this  little  study.  These 
cities  are  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Indian- 
apolis, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and  Toledo. 

All  of  these  cities  have  some  kind  of  central  speakers  bureau 
on  welfare  work,  with  the  exception  of  Toledo  which  was  organ- 
izing one  during  the  winter  months.  Five  principal  questions 
were  asked  of  each  community  chest:  (l)  Do  you  issue  a  speak- 
ers' manual  with  suggested  material  for  talks?  (2)  Do  you 
issue  a  catalogue  of  speakers,  with  types  of  talks  available  for 
year-around  programs?  (3)  How  do  you  secure  your  speakers 
and  of  what  type  are  they?  (4)  Do  you  hold  meeting  or  clinics 
for  speakers'  instruction?  (5)  How  do  you  arrange  dates  for 
speaking,  and  what  system  of  recording  or  reminder  do  you  use? 

The  scope  of  the  speakers  bureaus  did  not  vary  to  any  great 
extent.  With  the  exception  of  one  chest,  all  of  them  included 
only  talks  on  welfare  work.  The  St.  Louis  Community  Fund 
bureau  is  not  limited  to  talks  on  the  fund  or  fund  agencies,  nor 
even  welfare  work.  Its  bureau  seems  to  stand  ready  to  supply 
speakers  on  any  subject,  since  some  of  the  talks  listed  are  such 
as:  Orchid  Hunting  in  South  America,  Church  Advertising,  and 
other  subjects.  Philip  M.  Fisher,  former  secretary  of  the  St. 
Louis  speakers  bureau  says:  "Our  speakers  bureau  is  not  merely 
a  community  fund  propaganda  or  information  bureau,  but  we 
are  very  definitely  giving  an  educational  service  to  St.  Louis 
organizations." 

The  other  community  chests,  while  not  attempting  to  supply 
speakers  on  subjects  other  than  welfare  work,  do  not  try  to  make 
their  bureaus  merely  organs  for  propaganda  on  their  own  work. 
They  all  include  speakers  from  agencies  outside  the  chest.  In 
other  words,  they  look  upon  their  speakers  bureaus  as  agencies 
for  "selling"  welfare  work  to  the  community,  and  not  merely 
for  emphasizing  the  need  for  support  of  the  chest. 

A  wide  scope  of  subjects  is  covered  by  the  speakers,  the  in- 
quiry showed.  The  largest  number  of  speakers  in  each  city 
speak  on  Health.  Some  of  the  other  topic  headings  are:  Child 
Welfare,  Citizenship,  Recreation,  Community  Teamwork,  What 
Can  a  Volunteer  Do  to  Help?,  Family  Welfare,  Girls  in  Busi- 
ness and  Industry,  Character  Building,  Race  Relations,  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  The  Stranger  in  Our  Midst,  and  welfare  work 
in  general. 

NONE  of  the  nine  chests  studied  issues  information  for  the 
speakers  during  the  year.    All  of  them,  however,  issue  a 
speakers'  manual  for  campaign  time.     Detroit  issues  a  sheet  of 
instructions.     Indianapolis  and  Louisville  use  small  information 
slips  in  an  envelope,  so  that  the  speaker  may  select  the  ones  he 


wishes  to  use  and  have  them  as  notes.  This  material  includes 
data  on  the  chest  and  member  agencies,  as  well  as  human  inter- 
est stories.  Several  other  cities,  including  Columbus  and  St 
Louis,  issue  sheets  of  human  interest  stories,  which,  of  course, 
are  used  by  the  speakers  all  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  speakers  varies  from  10  to  256  for  each  city. 
In  its  catalogue  of  speakers  Columbus  has  listed  45,  Detroit  54, 
Indianapolis  76,  Louisville  112,  Cincinnati  120,  and  St.  Louis 
256.  Most  of  the  catalogues  have  topical  headings  with  the 
speakers'  names  listed  alphabetically  under  each  topic,  and  the 
subject  of  each  speaker  below  his  name.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
instructions  as  to  how  to  secure  speakers,  Cincinnati  has  a  page 
of  sample  programs  for  groups  which  may  desire  a  series  of 
welfare  talks. 

For  the  year-around  speaking,  with  which  this  study  is  par- 
ticularly concerned,  most  of  the  speakers  are  organization  execu- 
tives or  board  members  who  speak  on  the  work  of  their  own 
agencies  and  bring  in  some  reference  to  their  connection  with 
the  community  chest.  Dr.  Frank  J.  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee  of  the  Louisville  Chest,  declares  that  it 
should  be  the  job  of  every  executive  of  a  member  agency  of  the 
Chest  to  furnish  information  on  its  work  and  suggestions  talks 
to  at  least  two  of  their  board  members,  so  as  to  have  them  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Speakers  Bureau. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  attempt  to  educate  speakers  dur- 
ing the  year,  most  of  the  chests  probably  feeling  that  the  speakers 
are  well  qualified  to  talk  on  the  work  of  the  agency  in  which  they 
are  most  interested.  Practically  all  the  "education"  is  done  just 
before  the  campaign  to  prepare  the  speakers  especially  for  the 
campaign  appeal.  St.  Louis  arranged  both  evening  and  after- 
noon Come  and  See  Trips  for  the  speakers.  That  city  has  con- 
ducted a  weekly  speech  clinic  for  about  forty  speakers  during 
the  winter. 

Ralph  J.  Reed,  secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  Public  Welfare 
Bureau,  tells  of  an  unique  way  of  securing  speakers:  "A  pro- 
fessor of  public  speaking  of  a  nearby  college  has  had  a  large 
number  of  classes  in  public  speaking  here  in  the  city — mostly 
business  men  who  felt  their  need  of  perfecting  their  ability 
along  these  lines.  When  these  classes  have  completed  their 
courses  of  twelve  to  twenty  sessions  many  of  them  have  organ- 
ized into  clubs  which  meet  once  or  twice  a  month  to  continue 
practice  work." 

As  to  the  audience  which  the  speakers  bureaus  try  to  reach,  I 
find  it  summarized  in  the  statement  of  Lewis  J.  Hillhouse,  sec- 
retary of  Educational  Publicity,  Cincinnati  Community  Chest, 
who  enumerates  a  number  of  types  of  organizations,  and  con- 
cludes:". . .  and  in  fact  all  groups  which  meet  regularly  or  even 
occasionally."  Groups  listed  by  the  cities,  to  whom  the  speakers 
catalogues  are  sent,  usually  with  letters  and  return  cards,  in- 
clude: civic  organizations,  luncheon  clubs,  community  centers, 
churches,  Sunday  schools,  Bible  classes,  public  and  parochial 
schools,  parent-teacher  organizations,  men's  and  women's  clubs, 
young  people's  organizations  in  the  churches,  fraternal  orders, 
and  labor  unions. 

C.  Whit  Pfeiffer  of  St.  Paul  describes  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  bull's-eye  method  of  aiming  at  one  thing  at  a  time. 
He  says:  "We  specialized  in  going  after  certain  types  of  organi- 
zations all  at  once.  For  example,  we  started  out  with  the  Meth- 
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odist  churches.  We  got  the  cooperation  of  the  district  superin- 
tendent, who  sent  a  letter  to  all  Methodist  ministers.  This  was 
followed  up  by  a  letter  from  our  office,  which  in  turn  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  telephone  calls  from  our  publicity  director.  As  a 
result  of  this,  we  secured  engagements  in  practically  every  Meth- 
Ddist  church  in  St.  Paul.  . .  .The  same  procedure  was  then  fol- 
lowed with  the  Presbyterian  churches,  with  about  the  same  re- 
sults; and  then  somewhat  similar  efforts,  but  less  effective,  were 
used  with  other  church  groups.  At  the  same  time  we  were  also 
working  with  mothers  clubs  and  parent-teacher  associations 
of  the  city,  and  there  we  were  sucessful  in  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  engagements." 

The  usual  method  of  arranging  for  talks  seems  to  be  the  use 
of  a  speakers'  catalogue  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  with 
a  letter  and  return  card,  by  telephone  calls,  and  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases  by  personal  call. 

The  mechanics  of  operating  a  community  chest  speakers  bur- 
eau are  somewhat  similar  in  most  cases.  The  usual  procedure 
is  for  the  chest  office  to  receive  the  calls  for  engagements,  ar- 
range for  speakers,  send  reminders,  and  in  fact  take  care  of  the 
details  of  all  arrangements  for  talks.  The  catalogue  issued  by 
lhe  Indianapolis  Community  Fund,  however,  gives  the  telephone 
numbers  of  the  speakers  and  asks  that  the  organizations  call 
the  speakers  direct. 

In  Louisville  calls  for  speakers  are  usually  received  through 
telephoned  requests,  return  cards  or  letters.  We  secure  the 
sp-akers  by  telephone,  then  immediately  telephone  th^  name  of 
the  speaker  to  the  organization  requesting  the  talk  so  that  notices 
may  be  sent  out.  Reminders  are  mailed  to  the  speaker  and  to 
the  organization,  to  arrive  the  day  before  the  talk,  then  on  the 
day  of  the  talk  they  are  both  called  by  telephone.  Under  this 
system  there  is  little  chance  for  mistakes. 

To  sum  up  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  community  chest 
speakers  bureaus: 

1.  The    speakers    bureau    should    be    composed    not   only   of 
agency  workers,  board  members  and  others  connected  with  the 
chest,  but  should  include  speakers  from  agencies  not  in  the  chest. 
A  community  wide  view  of  welfare  work  may  thus  be  available. 

2.  Year-arouud  speaking  should  emphasize  th?  work  of  the 
agencies  or  r<-mmunity  plans  of  welfare  work  and  not  merely 
the  commun.ty  chest,  although  the  latter  should  be  linked  in. 

3.  More  training  for  the  speakers,  more  information,  more 
education — these  things  are  necessary,  but  not  enough  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  phase  of  a  speakers  bureau's  work. 

4.  The  speakers  bureaus  attempt  to   reach  any  group  which 
meets  regularly  or  occasionally.    The  issuance  of  a  catalogue  of 
speakers  is  valuable. 

5.  The  number  of  speakers  is  largely  dependent  on  the  size 
of  the  city;  but  quite  a  number  is  required  so  that  the  entire 
field  of  community  effort  may  be  presented  for  organizations 
wanting  a  series  of  talks. 

6.  Most  speakers  bureaus  prefer  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  talks,  since  they  relieve  the  speakers  from  many  calls,  and 
better  contact  can  be  kept  with  the  speaker  and  organization 
wanting  the  talk. 

7.  Human  interest  stories  about  the  chest  agencies  are  valu- 
able for  the  use  of  the  speaker,  both  during  the  campaign  and 
through  the  year. 

8.  The   education   of  board   members   of  agencies  should   be 
more  emphasized  so  that  they  may  be  available  for  welfare  talks. 

9.  Some  method  of  recording  the  making  of  the  talks  should 
be  provided  so  there  will  be  no  duplication  of  types  of  talks  for 
organizations  regularly  asking  for  speakers.     Reminders  should 
be  used  so  that  all  arrangements  for  the  talks  will  be  correct. 

10.  Central  speakers  bureaus  on  welfare  work  are  extremely 
valuable  in  interpreting  social  work  to  the  public.    They  may  be 
used  even  in  cities  where  there  is  no  community  chest. 

WILBUR  A.  FISCHER 
Public  Secretary,  Louisville  Co  vim  unify   Chest 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
Ey  E/wood  Street 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Correcting  the  Mailing  List 

WE  have  found  a  promising  way  of  keeping  our  mailing  list 
at  least  partially  up  to  date.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  pub- 
lishes The  Daily  Record,  which  contains  a  list  of  all  moves  which 
are  handled  by  the  moving  and  transfer  companies  of  St.  Louis. 
This  list  checked  against  our  own  list  of  givers  and  prospective 
givers,  enables  us  to  correct  it  at  least  for  residential  addresses. 
We  also  use  the  telephone  book,  the  city  directory,  and  the  death 
notices  and  burial  permits  in  the  newspapers  and  check  up  all 
mail  returned  by  the  post-office  because  of  inability  to  deliver. 
Last  fall  we  got  the  post-office,  just  before  the  campaign,  to 
correct  our  whole  master  list  of  125,000  names  by  its  own  up- 
to-date  list.  Still  we  had  numerous  complaints  about  incorrect 
addresses.  If  anyone  has  found  a  better  way  of  keeping  mailing 
lists  up  to  date,  we  wish  he  would  write  to  us.  We  will  thank 
him  heartily  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Louis  Community  Fund  and 
publish  his  solution  in  The  Survey. 

Making  an  Audit 

BRUNO  LASKER,  of  the  staff  of  the  Inquiry,  129  East 
52  Street,  New  York  city,  has  got  out  a  very  interesting 
audit  "for  members  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Inquiry 
and  the  Commission"  concerning  their  share  in  its  activities 
during  the  year  1924  and  1925. 

Members  are  asked  to  answer  questions  as  to  general  ways 
in  which  they  have  helped  the  Inquiry  and  specific  ways; 
contributions  they  have  made  for  the  aid  of  Inquiry  projects; 
use  they  have  made  of  Inquiry  tools,  such  as  leadership  in 
groups  or  experimental  projects  or  use  of  printed  matter;  and 
their  intentions  and  performances  regarding  the  Inquiry  both 
in  regard  to  projects  in  which  they  expect  to  undertake  activity 
and  in  regard  to  projects  in  which  they  have  been  inactive. 
The  audit  winds  up  with  an  opportunity  for  the  person  to  state 
whether  or  not  he  is  interested  in  the  further  development  of 
the  Inquiry.  He  is  also  asked  to  attach  a  sheet  giving  his 
frank  criticism  of  the  activities  or  philosophy  of  the  Inquiry 
and  his  suggestions  for  its  future  development. 

The  idea  of  this  audit  could  be  very  effectively  applied  to 
almost  any  social  agency  and  ought  to  yield  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  executive  who  is  courageous  enough  to  apply  it  to 
his  constituency.  Mr.  Lasker  would  certainly  be  happy  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  self-audit  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 

Throw  Open  Your  Assembly  Rooms 

T  READ  an  article  in  System  the  other  day  (and  System, 
•*•  the  Magazine  of  Business,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
magazines  which  I  think  a  social  service  executive  can  take) 
about  a  bank  which  had  built  up  much  business  and  good  will 
for  itself  by  making  its  committee  and  assembly  rooms  available 
for  meetings  of  groups  of  all  sorts,  from  boys'  orchestras  to 
women's  clubs.  Social  agencies  might  very  well  adopt  this 
plan.  In  many  cities  some  of  the  social  agencies  occupy  social 
service  buildings  which  have  committee  and  assembly  rooms; 
and  sometimes  individual  social  agencies  have  similar  rooms. 
Why  shouldn't  such  facilities  be  offered  to  the  community  at 
large  without  charge  for  meetings  when  they  were  not  re- 
quired by  the  social  agencies?  The  cost  for  light,  heat,  and 
janitor  service  would  be  small  and  the  goodwill  value  high. 


GOSSIP: 


of  People 
and  Things 


Neighborhood  Workers  Meet 

THERE  were  well  towards  four  hun- 
dred in  attendance  at  the  biennial  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
which  met  in  Cleveland  on  May  23.  Not 
only  was  it  an  extraordinary  "get  to- 
gether" of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement 
and  the  oncoming  generation;  but  it  was 
a  bivouac  for  the  future;  the  outstanding 
feature  being  a  running  discussion,  cover- 
ing three  days,  of  goals  for  the  next  third 
of  a  century. 

Charles  C.  Cooper  of  Kingsley  House, 
Pittsburgh,  who  struck  the  keynote  in  his 
presidential  address,  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent; Albert  J.  Kennedy  of  South  End 
House,  Boston,  secretary;  Louis  J.  Affeld- 
er,  of  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement,  Pitts- 
burgh, treasurer.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  chosen 
as  delegate  to  the  international  meeting  in 
France  this  summer. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  American  commitment  on 
the  Barnett  fellowship  fund;  the  holders 
of  which  will  be  alternately  American  and 
British. 

Note  This  Change 

On  July  1  the  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  will 
move  from  25  E.  9  Street,  Cincinnati, 
to  277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Psychiatric  S.W.'s  Organize 

The  psychiatric  social  workers  who  for 
the  past  four  years  have  met  as  the  Section 
on  Psychiatric  Social  Work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Hospital  Social  Work- 
ers, formed_  their  own  organization  during 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers.  Maida  H.  Solomon,  of  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

Elections  at  Cleveland 

National  Conference  of  Social 

Work  (meeting  in  Des 

Moines  in  1927) 

President,  John  A'.  Lapp 
First  Vice  President,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley 
Second  Vice  Pres.,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
Third  Vice  President,  Eva  Whiting  White 
To  the  Executive  Committee  (for  3 
years)  :  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Neva  R. 
Deardorff,  William  Hodson,  Joel  D. 
Hunter,  Jesse  F.  Steiner. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Social  Service 

President,   William    Shroder 

Vice  Presidents,   Emil  Leipziger,  Gertrude 

Dubinsky,    Sidney   Hollander 
Secretary,  S.  A.   Goldsmith 
Treasurer,  Ferd  Bach 


To  the  Executive  Committee:  Philip 
Seman,  George  Rabinoff,  M.  J.  Karpf, 
S.  C.  Kohs. 

American  Association   of 
Social  Workers 

President,  Neva  R.  Deardorff 
First  Vice  President,  Elwood  Street 
Second  Vice  President,  Linton  B.  Swift 
Third  Vice  President,  Mary  Russell 
Secretary,   Dorothy  Kahn 
Treasurer,  John  A.   Fitch 

To  the  Executive  Committee:  Katherine 
Hardwick,  William  Hodson,  Walter  Whit- 
son. 

To  the  National  Membership  Committee: 
Elizabeth  Dixson,  Leon  W.  Frost. 

National  Probation 
Association 

President,   Dr.   Charles   Platt    (re-elected) 
Vice  President,  Judge   Mary  M.   Bartelme 

(re-elected) 

To  the  Board  of  Directors:  Bernard 
Flexner,  Judge  W.  Bruce  Cobb,  Mabel 
Brown  Ellis,  Edith  Whitney  Shaw. 

Child  Welfare  League  of 
America 

President,  Neva  R.  Deardorff 
Vice  President,  A.  H.  Stoneman 
Secretary,  Georgia  P.  Ralph 
Treasurer,  Alfred  F.  Whitman 

To  the  Executive  Committee:  Paul 
Beisser,  Ruth  Workum,  Helen  T.  Woolley, 
Jacob  Kepecs,  Rhoda  Kaufman,  Mary  S. 
Labaree  Ralph  Barrow,  Henry  W.  Thurs- 
ton. 

American  Association    of 
Hospital  Social  Workers 

President,   Mrs.   Charles   W.   Webb 
First  Vice  President,  Dorothy  Ketcham 
Second  Vice  President,  Edith  Baker 
Third  Vice   President,   Helen  Myrick 
Secretary,  Lena  Waters 
Treasurer,  Eleanor  Dodge 

To  the  Executive  Committee:  Mabel 
Wilson,  Boston;  Ida  Cannon,  Boston; 
Mary  H.  Combs,  Brooklyn;  Miriam 
Finkelstein,  Pittsburgh;  Cornelia  Hopkins, 
Chicago;  Elizabeth  Nairn,  St.  Louis; 
Margaret  Brogden,  Baltimore;  Grace  . 
Ferguson,  Indianapolis;  Elizabeth  Wisner, 
Washington;  O.  M.  Lewis,  Cleveland. 

International  Association  of 
Policewomen 

President,  Mrs.  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle 
ist  Vice  Pres.,  Miss  Eleonore  L.  Hutzel 
2nd  Vice  Pres.,  Miss  Dorothy  Doan  Henry 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Agnes  Ferriter 

Board  of  Directors:  Dr.  Katherine 
Bement  Davis,  Miss  Jessie  F.  Binford, 
Miss  Mary  DriscoII,  Miss  Henrietta  Ad- 
diton,  Lt.  John  A.  Brandenburger. 


Elections  and  Appointments 

RUTH  C.  DANA  as  assistant  secretary  of 
Maryland  Children's  Aid  Society. 

MARGARET  DEVINE  as  superintendent  of 
recreation  at  the  Girls  Reformatory,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

ELEANOR  DULLES  to  membership  on  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Committee  on  International 
Research,  1926-27. 

KATHARINE  G.  ECOB  to  the  staff  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

MABEL  GREEN  as  supervising  nurse  for  the 
Franklin  County  (Ohio)  board  of  health. 

ELSA  BUTLER  GROVE  awarded  Vassar 
Alumnae  Fellowship  for  1926-27  and  will  study 
at  Columbia  University. 

MARY  H.  HESS  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Children's  Bureau. 

KATHARINE  E.  HOWLAND  as  psychiatric 
social  worker  on  the  mobile  clinic  staff  of  the 
Iowa  State  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

IRMA  E.  MOHR  as  social  director  of  the 
Social  Service  League  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

THE  REV.  J.  R.  MUTCHMOR  as  delegate 
of  the  Winnipeg  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Cleveland.  MISS  F.  ROBERTSON 
as  delegate  to  the  Canadian  Child  Welfare  Con- 
ference at  Vancouver  in  September. 

CLARA  RABINOWITZ  as  director  of  the 
Welfare  Bureau  for  Jewish  Children,  St.  Louis. 

JOHN  RIIS  as  publicity  director  of  the  Rich- 
mond Community  Fund. 

C.  R.  SAYER  as  president  of  the  Winnipeg 
Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

ANNA  LORD  SWORTS  as  membership  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association. 

FLORA  TONG  as  secretary  of  the  infor- 
mation and  advisory  service,  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association,  to  replace 
Gretta  Jones,  who  resigned  June  1. 

THELMA  A.  WEESF,  as  assistant  in  social 
service  department  of  the  Cattaraugus  County 
(N.  Y.)  Public  Health  Association. 

SELMA  WEISS  to  the  staff  of  the  Welfare 
Association  for  Jewish  Children,  Cleveland. 

GAYLORD  S.  WHITE  as  vice  president  of 
the  Union  Settlement,  New  York  city,  and 
SIDNEY  HOMER,  JR.,  as  secretary. 

ELEANOR  WOOD  as  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  St.  Louis. 


Resignations 


KATHARINE  L.  BRETTLE  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.)  Board  of 
Child  Welfare,  Poughkeepsie. 

PHILIP  M.  FISHER  as  secretary  of  the 
speakers  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Community 
Council,  succeeded  by  MRS.  EDMUND 
BROWN. 

ELIZABETH  GREGG  as  secretary  of  the 
association  of  tuberculosis  clinics  of  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

HUGH  C.  GRESHAM  as  chaplain  of  the  State 
Industrial  Reformatory,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

DR.  O.  W.  H.  MITCHELL  as  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education,  Syra- 
cuse (N.  Y.)  Department  of  Health. 

JOHN  F.  LANDIS  as  executive  secretary, 
Associated  Charities,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

H.  D.  WEHRLY  as  director  of  the  Dayton 
Bureau  of  Community  Service,  to  join  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation. 

Deaths 

HENRY  WOOLF,  superintendent  of  the  Jew- 
ish Orphanage,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  May  6. 

Corrections 

In  the  April  15  Survey  announcement 
was  made  of  Frank  J.  Bruno  as  director 
of  this  year's  institute  of  family  social  work 
in  New  York,  April  19  to  May  15.  This 
was  an  error.  Betsey  Libbey  was  director. 
Francis  H.  McLean  and  Porter  Lee  assist- 
ed Miss  Libbey. 

Gladys  E.  Freeman  is  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Community  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  Ashtabula,  not  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Ashtabula, 
as  previously  announced. 
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Ask  a  Question 


f>^ 


What  problem  in  social  work  technique  -would  you 
like  to  have  threshed  out  here?"  Next  month's  ques- 
tion: Should  a  foster  family  be  given  the  facts  of  the 
child's  history  before  permanent  placement  or  adop- 
tion, and  if  so,  how  much? 


Question:    How  can   the  home   economist  cooperate   with   the 
local  family  case  worker  in  the  child  welfare  program? 

Answered  by  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive  secretary,  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Washington,  D.   C. 

The  home  economist  by  her  special  training  is  fitted  to  assist 
in  cases  where  the  difficulty  is  caused  by  faulty  nutrition  or 
unsatisfactory  use  of  the  available  family  income. 

Where  nutrition  of  the  children  needs  improvement,  she  can 
sometimes  meet  the  situation  by  organizing  classes  to  which 
the  case  worker  sends  the  children  and  possibly  their  mothers. 
Here  the  home  economist  can  study  the  cases  and  give  the 
needed  instruction.  Often  she  follows  up  her  teaching  in  the 
home,  showing  the  mother  how  to  prepare,  as  well  as  select, 
foods,  helping  to  get  the  children  to  eat  properly  and  to  follow 
a  healthful  daily  program  which  recognizes  also  the  importance 
of  sleep,  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  play.  In  a  district  where  a 
home  economist  is  in  charge  of  the  school  lunch,  she  can  co- 
operate effectively  and  almost  automatically  with  the  case 
worker  by  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  children  with  whom 
the  latter  is  concerned. 

Through  the  graphic  records  made  in  nutrition  classes  the 
home  economist  can  often  convince  the  child  and  its  parents 
of  the  necessity  for  medical  or  surgical  care  when  the  argu- 
ments of  the  case  worker  have  gone  unheeded. 

Where  family  funds  are  very  limited,  definite  assistance  is 
usually  required  in  planning  expenditures  to  include  the  essen- 
tials, especially  correct  foods.  Such  assistance  the  home 
economist  is  especially  trained  to  give.  She  can  sit  down  with 
the  mother  to  draw  up  a  careful,  practicable  plan  and  then  she 
can  for  a  time  watch  the  working  out  of  this  budget,  correcting 
its  errors  and  helping  the  mother  until  she  has  learned  how  to 
safeguard  her  family's  health  and  obtain  proper  food  by  this 
careful  use  of  her  meager  resources. 

A  thorough,  long-continued  child  welfare  program  usually 
extends  back  to  the  mother  because  it  is  now  recognized  that 
most  defects  in  a  child's  health  are  avoidable  by  proper  care 
and  nutrition  during  the  pre-natal  and  infant  periods.  In  such 
a  program  the  home  economist  can  be  invaluable  to  the,  family 
case  worker  by  teaching  the  mother  how  to  meet  the  special 
nutrition  needs  of  these  periods  and  how  to  start  the  child 
off  with  right  food  habits. 

For  simpler  cases  of  faulty  nutrition  or  unwise  management 
of  the  income,  the  home  economist  can,  by  conference  and  by 
suggesting  suitable  sources  of  information  and  teaching  helps, 
provide  the  family  case  worker  with  the  facts  and  materials 
she  needs  to  recognize  and  correct  fundamental  errors  in  food 
habits  and  to  overcome  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  family 
budget. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  summer  cottage? 
The  Special  Real  Estate  Announcements 
in  this  issue  (page  397)  probably  offer 
just  what  you  want. 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 
SERVICE 

can  help  executives  answer  questions  like  these: 

"How  can  we  plan  and  develop  our  pro- 
grams more  effectively?" 

"How  can  we  better  interpret  our  work 
to  the  public?" 

"How   can  we   get  more   contributors?" 

We  have  answered  these  questions  and  others 
like  them  for  some  thirty  local  and  national 
social  work  organizations  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

40,000  new  contributors  secured  for  well 
known  organizations. 

SHILLADY  AND  STUART,  INC. 

132  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 


JOHN    R.    SKILL ADT 
ROBERT  STUART 

Directors 
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^Reviewers   everywhere  are  acclaiming 

Disease 
Prevention 

By 
H.  H.  WAITE    (Univ.   of  Nebraska) 

"The  art  and  practice  of  war  against  disease 
is  all  compactly  set  forth  in  this  one  convenient 
volume,  which  deserves  a  place  on  all  public 
library  shelves,  and  is  a  book  that  public  health 
officials,  sanitary  engineers  and  even  thorough- 
ly awake  general  medical  practitioners  simply 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  The  material  it 
contains  has  hitherto  been  so  diffusely  scat- 
tered in  reference  and  text  books  and  special 
articles  in  epidemiology,  bacteriology,  parislto- 
logy,  and  a  dozen  other  fields  that  access  to  a 
reasonably  complete  medical  library  has  been 
necessary  to  make  it  available.  For  this  reason 
the  book  should  be  especially  valuable  to 
workers  in  small  or  isolated  communities,  or 
to  the  field  sanitarian  whose  work  is  always  in 
the  nature  of  a  flying  campaign." 

Science  Service  News-Letter 

$4.50 

THOS.  Y.  CROWELL  CO.  NEW  YORK 


(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention   THE   SURVEY.     It  kelps   us,  it   identifies   you.) 


Speaking  of  the  Inquiry 

Professor  Kilpatrick  said  in  The  Survey  for  May 
1 5th: 

"The  name  under  which  the  books  are  published,  The 
Inquiry,  indicates  a  new  attitude — a  new  spirit  and 
method  of  dealing  with  disputed  questions.  The  books 
are  built  on  the  theory  that  inquiry  is  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  those  who  differ  from  us.  I  think  I  am 
right;  so  does  the  other  man.  We  should  both  prefer 
the  truth  of  the  matter  to  what  either  of  us  has  thus  far 
thought  was  true.  If  we  can  come  together  in  true 
cooperative  spirit,  we  shall  both  have  a  better  chance 
to  learn,  and  on  this  basis  truth  has  the  best  chance 
to  prevail." 

Here    are    some   of   the   new   publications   of    The 
Inquiry  to  which   he  referred: 

Creative     Discussion — An    untechnical    guide    to    group 
discussion  procedure.     Price  25  cents. 

Alien   Registration— Price  30  cents. 

What  Makes  Up  My  Mind  on  International  Question*? 

Price  75  cents  [cloth  $1.00]. 

All  Color* — Woman's  Part  in  Race  Relations. 
Price  $1.00  [cloth  $1.25]. 

For  a  full  list  of  publication! 
write   to 

THE    INQUIRY 

129    East    52nd    Street 
New    York 


$298,520.18 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lolty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  in  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are '  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December   31,   1921,   to    December   31,   1925. 

RECEIPTS    FOR  4   YEARS— since   Fund   be- 
gan— 

Donations    $283,242.93 

Bank    interest    5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund    10,000.00 

EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 

Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lots    6.91S.66 

Road,   trench  work,   excavating,   labor   and   ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety    of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     4,215.12 

Turnishing   of   Annex    6,972.74 

Accident    Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,   200   feet   long    7,460.86 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,   Survey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well    Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees    466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.   Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.    ..  866.88 

$147,923.86 

Balance  in   Fund   January    1,   1926    $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER    M.   ALPHONSA    LATHROP,    O.   S.    D.,   Treasurer. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Lewis  to  Pulitzer:    Harmon  to  Lewis 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  is  just  about  as  much  sense,  and 
less  decency  and  good  manners  in  the  diatribe  of  Sinclair 
Lewis  against  the  Pulitzer  Awards  for  achievements  in 
literature,  as  there  would  be  were  the  same  attack  made 
against  a  valuable  scholarship  for  meritorious  work  done  in 
the  class-room  or  studio.  We  can  conceive  of  a  person  de- 
clining to  accept  a  scholarship  for  one  of  several  reasons,  but 
no  man  with  a  modicum  of  breeding  would — were  it  offered 
him — try  to  belittle  the  purpose  of  one  who  had  established  it, 
or  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  nasty  comments  upon  its  use- 
fulness. 

Sinclair  Lewis  has  attempted  a  stunt  in  self-advertising,  in 
which  bad  taste  and  a  puerile  temper  were  necessary  con- 
comitants, and  he  put  it  over  with  some,  mostly  those  who 
either  had  not  thought  the  matter  through,  or  were  possessed 
of  the  same  mental  characteristics. 

Having  inaugurated  a  department  of  Awards  for  Creative 
and  Constructive  Achievement,  which  our  good  friend  Paul 
Kellogg  in  the  beginning  dubbed — "a  system  of  prize  packages," 
I  and  my  associates  in  the  Harmon  Foundation  gave  the  subject 
much  thought,  study  and  investigation  before  launching  it. 
Primarily  these  awards,  as  well  as  most  others,  are  as  the 
title  indicates — an  effort  to  give  some  recognition  to  creative 
and  constructive  achievements. 

The  reward  for  creative  work  is  too  often  limited  to  the 
personal  joy  in  accomplishment  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
limited  number  of  those  who  know  the  facts.  A  monetary 
reward  does  not  once  in  a  hundred  cases  ever  grow  out  of  the 
finest  creative  work — no  matter  how  much  it  may  be  needed. 
The  merit  or  potential  talent  of  a  particularly  fine  mind  or- 
dinarily is  never  revealed  to  the  world  that  needs  its  future 
contributions  so  badly.  It  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind 
that  in  the  vast  dead  level  of  mediocrity  which  constitutes 
civilization,  creative  capacity  is  a  rare  thing,  and  according  to 
the  finest  modern  thinking  should  be  cultivated  and  given  every 
opportunity  for  self-expression. 

The  world  is  advanced  by  outstanding  minds  and  not  mass 
operations.  The  exact  purpose  of  any  intelligently  thought-out 
system  of  awards  for  literature,  scholarship,  conduct,  art  or 
invention  may  be  expressed:  first,  to  bring  to  light  the  person 
capable  of  giving  something  to  mankind,  either  material  or 
inspirational ;  second,  to  make  a  monetary  gift,  however  slight, 
that  is  "almost  invariably  used  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
recipient.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  introduce  a  sinister  element 
in  any  system  of  awards  that  I  know  anything  about,  is  either 
a  shallow  thinker,  or  like  Lewis,  anxious  to  call  attention  to 
himself. 

Let  a  man  fire  a  shot  at  another  member  of  the  gang,  and 
he  gets  a  "stick"  in  the  next  issue  of  the  daily  paper,  and  lands 
in  jail  if  he  is  caught,  but  the  pistol  shot  fired  by  a  crazy 
woman  at  Mussolini  is  heard  round  the  world,  and  the  prisoner 
receives  flowers  from  the  morbid  minded.  Honi  soit  qui  mal 
y  pense. 

WILLIAM  E.  HARMOX 
President,   The  Harmon  Foundation 


Do  you  know  the  Japanese  and  Chinese? 

What  is  really  happening  on  the  Pacific?  And  in  the 
Orient?  What  is  the  "Oriental  point  of  view"? 

The  East  by  West  number  of  Survey  Graphic  is  the  most 
enlightening  presentation  to  date. 

500  a  copy;  or  send  $2  for  a  year's  trial  (Regularly  $3). 
Survey  Graphic,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 
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I  Prohibition 

(Continued  from  page  358) 
-.jw.  The  liquor  question  is  still  a  matter  of  moral  politics. 
Prohibition  has  been  beset  with  a  great  rebellion  of 
public  opinion  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  wane. 
It  has  been  complcated  by  a  great  war,  and  by  the  strange 
revolutionary  results  in  so  many  departments  of  life. 
It  has  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  enable  any- 
one to  get  real  scientific  data  about  it.  For  a  period, 
therefore,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  warfare,  in  which  emo- 
tions are  gun  powder  and  words  are  bullets.  In  the  mean- 
time, social  work  should  stand  back  of  prohibition,  insist 
upon  an  earnest  attempt  at  enforcement,  and  insist  that  the 
experiment  should  be  given  as  fair  a  trial  as  legalized  liquor 
was  given.  It  will  take  at  least  a  generation  for  this,  per- 
haps two.  Next,  when  it  has  pronounced  itself  on  the  im- 
icdiate  issue,  social  work  should  take  its  place  calmly  be- 
e  President  Little,  declaring  that  prohibition  is  not  a 
moral  issue  per  se,  as  the  distinguished  prelate  affirmed,  but 
a  political  method  to  compel  an  expected  moral  result.  Tem- 
perance is  a  moral  issue.  Prohibition  is  an  experimental 
political  scheme  to  enforce  temperance.  As  such  it  may 
produce  more  temperance  than  we  had  before,  or  it  may  not. 
It  may  result  permanently  in  a  more  destructive  kind  of 
drinking  among  enough  rebels  to  be  intolerable,  or  it  may 
not.  Social  work  should  keep  an  open  mind.  It  should 
work  assiduously  during  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
to  collect  an  overwhelming  body  of  indisputable  data,  no 
matter  what  they  may  prove,  so  that  presently  when  a  judicial 
frame  of  mind  has  been  restored  to  the  people,  real  evidence 
may  be  weighed,  and  a  permanent  decision  may  be  reached: 
a  decision  which,  being  a  judgment  on  the  efficiency  of  a 
method,  will  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  human  beings. 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti 

(Continued  from  page  365) 

AS  this  article  went  to  press,  it  was  known  privately 
that  evidence  leading  possibly  to  the  discovery  of  the 
real  criminals  had  been  discovered,  and  that  it  was  Sacco's 
despair  of  justice  that  blocked  the  way.  "I  simply  cannot 
follow  these  clues  as  they  should  be  followed  unless  he 
authorizes  me  to  act  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Thompson.  Since 
then  Mr.  Thompson  has  stated  publicly  that  all  the  papers 
relating  to  the  motion  for  a  new  trial 

have  been  impounded  at  the  request  of  the  defendants  and  by 
order  of  the  court,  in  order  that  no  obstacle  might  be  put  in 
the  way  of  the  investigation  now  in  progress  both  by  the  state 
and  by  the  defendants.  It  is  contempt  of  court  to  disclose  or 
discuss  the  contents  of  these  papers  until  they  are  released 
by  order  of  the  court.  .  .  . 

The  defendants  have  urged  the  district  attorney  that  all 
examinations  and  depositions  of  important  witnesses  should  be 
taken  jointly  by  representatives  of  the  defendants  and  by  the 
government,  and  not  separately.  To  this  the  district  attorney 
has  refused  to  consent.  The  efforts  which  the  defendants  have 
been  obliged  to  make  on  their  own  account  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal  have  themselves  been  made  a  ground  for  further 
accusations  against  the  defendants. 

SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey — Twice  a   Month — $5.00 

Fill    In    the    blank    below    and    mall    with    check    for    $5    to 
Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19th   St.,    New   York 
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We  Cannot 
Let  Them 
Starve! 


coal  miners  of  Great 
Britain,  their  women  and 
children,  four  million  souls  in 
all,  are  in  desperate  straits. 

They  are  facing  sure  starvation 
—  unless  you  help. 

These  workers  have  been  mak- 
ing a  courageous  struggle  for 
decent  wages  after  a  long  period 
of  depression  when  earnings 
have  ranged  from  $11  to  $15 
a  week. 

The  plight  of  the  men  is  bad 
enough.  That  of  the  women 
and  children  pitiful  indeed.  In 
wretched  hovels  clustered  near 
the  bleak  pit  heads,  children 
are  born  to  ill-nourished  women 
who  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  for  months.  Other 
children  are  growing  up  under 
the  most  wretched  of  condi- 
tions. 

We  appeal  especially  for  these 
innocent  victims  of  a  cruel  in- 
dustrial war.  Let  us  give  them 
their  chance  for  life. 

Whatever  funds  you  donate 
will  be  distributed  by  trained 
workers  and  will  be  entirely  in 
the  form  of  food. 

To  act  promptly  means  the  sav- 
ing of  lives.  Give  generously 
and  give  NOW.  Send  your 
check  or  money-order  today  to 


EVELYN  PRESTON,  Treasurer 
British  Miners'  Relief  Committee 
Room  638,  799  Broadway,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  $ for   the  Coal  Miners  of  Great 

Britain. 


Name 


Address 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physiciani, 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12. CO  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $6.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 870  Serenth  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization  j 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
Bending  them  to  Institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
•tate.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from  ! 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers  i 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-president;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  1JO  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  Institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence   E.    Qulnlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference   for   Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.  F.  E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International   Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.  Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  Q.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  dally  living:  in  the  home,  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  in 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  souno 
methods  In  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
•ervices;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication: 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  Its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Amos  L. 
Prescott,  Treaa. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  G«n.  Sec'y. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR   MENTAL   HYGIENE,  INC.- 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer 
son,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary: 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems In  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Menti  " 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp 
president,  Chicago,  HI.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Lon_ 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meet- 
Ing  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Spring,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  "upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS — Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  N*w 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Mrs.  William  D.  Sporborg,  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Port- 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y. 
Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfarB 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhous*. 
chairman,  5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City.  v 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— S70  Seventh  Ave. 
New  York.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  H,  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  Journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— for  social  service  among  Negroe*. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  111 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
Industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 
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RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dlr.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue 
lent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Tsuth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Psychology  applied  to  Child  and  Family 
Welfare,  Pgychobiological  Problems  Associated  with  Individ- 
ual Personal  Adjustment,  Public  Health,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Law,  Immi- 
grant Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation,  Delinquency 
and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of  Pioneers  of 
Social  Work. 

Field   work   training  under  professional   executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address 
Miss  THEO  JACOBS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


NURSERY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  TRAINED 

CLEVELAND   KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Two  year  course  for  teachers  of  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades. 

One  year  course  preparing  directors  of  Nursery 
School.  Open  to  Normal  School  or  College  Grand- 
uates.  Contacts  with  Behavior  Clinic,  Hospital 
and  different  types  of  Nursery  Schools. 

Attractive  Dorrnfiories.  State  and  University  Credits 
Address  MAY  HILL— Principal. 

2050   East   96   Street,    Cleveland,   Ohio 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Summer   Quarter   1926 

First    Term    June    21-July    28 

Second    Term    July    29-September    3 

In   cooperation    with    the    Chicago    Theological    Seminary 

A    wide    range    of    intersting    courses    especially    intended    for    those 

preparing    for,    or    already    in,    the    pastorate,    teaching    positions, 

missions,    and    religious  education. 

Far   announcfmettts   apply   to 
DEAN    SHAILER   MATHCWS,   TH*   DIVINITY   SCHOOL 


HmtJeraUg  of 


SUMMER 

COURSES 

IN 


JEWISH 
SOCIAL 
WORK 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 
announces  the  opening  of  summer  institutes  for 
Social  Workers  in  addition  to  its  regular  course 
of  fifteen  months  graduate  study  in  preparation 
for  Jewish  social  work. 

The  folloiaing  courses  will  be  given  in  the 

Summer  of  1926: 
Social  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Jewt 

TT-        ' ";  U"  •/ M-  M.  Kaplan 

History  of  Early  Jewish  Community  Life....L.  L.  Honor 

Modern  Jewish  History I.  B.  Berkson 

I  he   Field   of  Jewish   Social   Service   in  the 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Contemporary  Jewish 

Social   Service s.  A.  Goldsmith 

Administration  of  Jewish  Family  Case  Work 

.  Agencies M.    J.    Karpf 

Administration  of  Jewish  Centers H.  L.  Glucksman 

Administration  of  Jewish  Federations.  .M.  D.  Waldman 

Yiddish  Language  and  Literature M.  Soltes 

Problems  of  Jewish  Adjustment  to  American 

Life M.  M.  Kaplan 

Post  War  Problems  of  the  Jews I.  B.  Berkson 

Write  for  a  Summer  Bulletin 

THE   TRAINING    SCHOOL   FOR   JEWISH 
SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of 

Jewish  Social  Service) 
210   West  9  ist   Street,   New  York  City 


SIMMONS    COLLEGE 

School     of    Social    Work 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 
July  7  to  August  18 

in 

Children's   Work 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric    Social    Work 
Psychiatric    Method    for    Family    Social    Workers 

Twenty-third  year  opens  September  15,  1926.  Courses 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  B.S.  degrees  and  to  the  Certificate 
in  Children's  Work,  Community  Work,  Family  Wel- 
fare, Medical  Social  Work,  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Address  The  Director,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation.  Technical 
classes  in  dramatics,  acting  and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  «torj 
telling,  art,  handcraft,  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Theoretical  and 
lecture  courses.  One  and  two  year  courses.  Summer  term. 

Write  for  catalogs 

Recreation    Training    School    of    Chicago 
800  South   Halsted  Street   (Hull-House) 


STUDY  OF  VOLUME  AND  COST  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Tabulation  of  Income  for  Nineteen  Cities  with  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Charts.  An  Attempt  under  the  Auspices  of 
the  American  Association  for  Community  Organization  and 
the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  to  "See  Social  Work 
Whole"  as  a  Basis  for  Sound  Community  Planning.  72  pg. 
paper.  $1.50  Post  Paid 

RAYMOND   CLAPP,   513    Electric    Building,   Cleveland,   Ohio 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the1  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haveft  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

1926-1927 


GRADUATE  COURSE—  one  full  year  of  in- 
tensive general  training,  with  further  specialized 
training  in  second  year;  open  to  college  graduates 
only. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  COURSE—  a  preliminary 
year  of  introductory  and  supplementary  training, 
open  to  non-graduate  students,  whose  personal 
qualifications  and  experience  give  promise  of  profes- 
sional achievement. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  COURSE— 
nine  months  of  intensive  training,  including  intro- 
duction to  case  work  and  community  organiza- 
tion, along  with  public  health  nursing  theory  and 
practice. 

Four  Months'  Field  Work  Unit  prepares  for  less 
responsible  positions. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  in  Family  and 
Child  Welfare  and  in  Public  Health  Nursing  — 
July  6-August  14. 

fliiiiniinniniiiiiiiiiniiiiinn 

Scholarships  available   in   all  departments. 


uiiiiiiininiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiflnnu 


Address   inquiries   to   the   Registrar,   311    South 
Juniper  Street,   Philadelphia. 


offered  at  the  School 
is  comparable  to  that  presented 
in  the  curricula  of  other  graduate  pro- 
fessional   schools    of   high    academic 
standard.  It  helps  the  student  to  secure 
the  vocational  equipment  necessary  to 
qualify  for  a  responsible  position 
in  one  of  the  several  fields 
of  social  work. 


The  Neu;  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL FOaSOClTOK 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operates  in  two 
successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine  months 
lupervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  continues  her 
theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  The 
School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern  social 
psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals,  general 
hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1926  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
focial  workers.  This  course  U  designed  for  workers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
itudy  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems 
of  personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  1926  twenty  students  will  be  received.  Until  May 
15,  five  places  will  be  reserved  for  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Eight  Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college 
graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneshipi, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For  information   and  catalog   address 

THE  DIRECTOR  *• 

College   Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mai*. 
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SUMMER  COTTAGES 

For    Rent    at    Jamestown,    Rhode    Island 

Delightful  ten  room,  furnished  cottage 
lirectly  on  water  front.  Bathing,  tailing, 
golf,  tennis.  Double  garage.  Private 
wharf.  $1000  for  season.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
Conant  Taylor,  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island. 

Attractive  Vermont  Camp 

For  rent  for  summer  months,  located  di- 
rectly on  large  trout  pond,  1,000  ft.  eleva- 
tion. 12  miles  from  RUTLAND,  VT.,  com- 
pletely furnished.  Large  living-room  with 
fireplace,  kitchen,  2  bedrooms  and  screened 
porches.  Spring  water,  ice,  wood,  row- 
Scat,  electricity  and  garage  furnished.  Ad- 
dress Owner,  FRANK  C.  DUNN.  Rutland, 
Vt.  _ 

TO  RENT,  furnished  farm  house,  in 
heart  of  Green  Mountains.  Ideal  place  for 
quiet  vacation.  Write  Mr».  George  Wet- 
more,  Pittsford,  Vermont. 


OLD   CHESTERFIELD,  Conn. 

F__  DAnf.    On   9   mi.   bus   line   State 
'    r  *veKU   road  Ncw  London.  3  fine]y 

located  colonial  houses,  newly  recondi- 
tioned. ist  —  9  rooms  and  attic,  open  fire- 
places, cellar,  shed,  garage,  5  acres,  $350 
year.  2nd  —  Adjoining  place,  7  rooms,  cel- 
lar, fireplaces,  garage,  5  acres,  $250  year. 
jrd  —  Farmhouse  nearby,  12  rooms  and 
basement,  large  garage,  stock  barn,  sheds, 
50  acres,  $400.  Healthful  and  fine  country 
of  field,  stream  and  woodlands.  Short  drive 
to  sea  beaches.  JAS.  R.  MAY,  Agent, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Berkshire  Cottage  to  rent  furnished  ;  100 
miles  from  New  York  in  Falls  Village, 
Conn.  Easily  accessible.  Electricity,  bath, 
glorious  view,  real  country,  near  Housa- 
tanic  River.  Terms  $80.00  a  month.  Write 
Horace  Groff,  Falls  Village,  Connecticut. 

REAL    ESTATE 
Connecticut 

"HEART  O*   THE  HILLS" 

Do  you  want  to  live  next  to  Nature,  "Far 
from  the  madding  crowd,"  where  the  lovely 
arbutus  blossoms,  wintergreen  and  blue- 
berries grow,  maple  syrup  and  sugar  as 
sweet  as  ever  Vermont  produced?  Write 
for  description  of  the  splendid  350  acre 
isolated  property  in  the  heart  of  a  Con- 
necticut State  FOREST  RESERVE,  with  its 
cultivated  fields,  smiling  meadows,  wood 
and  pasture  lots,  fine  air  and  beautiful 
views.  Suitable  for  Community,  Golf  or 
Aero  Club  private  estate,  or  school.  For 
price  and  terms,  write  Dept.  S. 

THE  RIPLEY   BLOUNT   CO. 
FALLS  VILLAGE,  CONK. 

New     York 


Mt.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

Summer  cottage,  furnished,  6  rooms  and 
bath;  large  porch:  about  *A  acre  ground: 
1,400  feet  elevation;  splendid  view  over 
Hudson  and  valley.  Price  $1,500.  N.  C. 
GABETLs  4163  Glenwood  Ave.,  Little  Neck, 
L.  I. . 

WEEK-END    PROBLEMS 

HAVE  you  solved  your  week-end  and 
summer  problem?  I  know  many  delightful 
•pots  in  Northern  Westchester:  some  for 
sale,  others  for  rent.  Real  country,  won- 
derful views,  excellent  train  service.  Write 
Margaret  Lane,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
or  telephone  Croton  400. 

i  /•  antmnfrina  nA*<f 


Summer  Resorts 
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SIASCONSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  summer  place  readers  of  The  Survey  Have  been  looking  for 
Golf,  tennis,  sea  bathing,  open  air  life.     Lectures  and  discussions,  psychology, 
literature,   politics,   drama,   the   arts. 

Rates  moderate.     References  required. 


CAMP  TAMIMENT 

NOW  OPEN 

FOREST  PARK,  PA. 

FOR    ADULTS 
Nature's   Wonder  Spot  in  the  Blue  Mis.  of  Pennsylvania,     ao  miles  frtm 

Delaware   Water   Gap. 

All  outdoor  Sports.     14  splendid   tennis  courts.     Delightful  bathing.     Excellent 

Food.     Dancing  and  entertainment  in  glorious  hall  on  shore  of  lake.    Beginning 

July  5,  daily  lecture  by  eminent  speakers. 


CAMP  TAMIMKNT 
N.  Y.  Phone  Stuy.  3094 


MODERATE    RATES 
Make   Early   Reservations 


FOREST   PARK,    PA. 
Phone  Stroudsburg  71 


TROUT    LAKE    CAMP 

LAKE  GEORGE  STATION  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINE 

(FOR  ADULTS) 

A  place  of  natural  beauty  and  splendor  In  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  2400  feet  above  sea  level. 

An  abode  for  recreation  and  regeneration 

No   boredom   or  lonesomeness, — Action,  action   and   more   action 
BOATING  FISHING  DANCING,    EXCURSIONS 

SWIMMING  TENNIS  READINGS    AND    DISCUSSIONS 

MUSICALS  BALL-GAMES  CHESS,    CHECKERS,    ETC. 

EXCELLENT   MEALS  FINE   ATMOSPHERE 

Rates  $30.00  per  week.     Week  ends  $5.00  per  day. 
Mall  your  reservation  with  small  deposit  to 
I.  B.  BAILIN,  Director  Trout  Lake  Camp 
Diamond  Point,  N.  Y. 


AT  e  w     York 


Keene  Valley  Inn,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Adirondack  Mts.  Rates  $18  to  $30  per  week. 
75  rooms.  Fresh  vegetables,  own  garden. 
Tennis,  dancing,  golf  course  two  miles. 
Special  rates  for  Sept.  W.  W.  BLOCK, 
Prop. 

RESTACRE 

Trained  mirse  owning  home  in  delightful  climate 
would  care  for  limited  number  of  convalescents 
or  those  wishing  to  rest.  Comfortable,  sunny 
rooms  with  sleeping-porch.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
119,  Red  Hook,  Dutchcss  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTA       1  ! 

WESTERN  rim  of  Catskill  Mountains: 
Agreeable  accommodations  in  protestant 
family,  fine  old  estate  residence,  modern 
improvements,  charming  grounds,  scenic 
surroundings;  privileges  of  outdoor  swim- 
ming pool  and  bridle  paths  through  forests 
in  related  estate.  Also,  for  rent,  furnished 
bungalow  in  woods  overlooking  village. 
References  exchanged.  Arthur  North,  Ex- 
ecutor, Walton,  New  York. 
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ALAMOOSOOK 

Woods.     Booklet.     Miss   E.   M.   BUCK,   1(8 
N.  Arlington  Ave.,   East  Orange,   N.   J. 

Vermont 


Mother  and  daughters 
living  in  old-fashioned 
I?- „  -  LK  -  ,.j  n  wish  to  take  boarder*. 

rarmnouse    Address  MAPLEHILL 

FARM,  Williston  Road,   Burlington,  Vt. 


FREE   (Limited  Offer) 

Timber  and  «tone  to  build  cabin  giren  with 
each  five-year  lease  on  75-acre  tract.  Two 
hundred  miles  from  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia,  in  the  foothills.  One  mile  to 
village  on  Lackawanna  R.  R.  Secluded.  Spring 
water.  Stream  on  property.  Large  rirrr 
close  by.  Beautiful  scenery.  Boating.  Bathing. 
Pishing.  Hunting.  Summers  20  to  40  degree* 
cooler.  Good  auto  road  into  property.  Cabin 
sites,  $20.00  per  season. 

S.    B.    BARTON,    Owner 
34  So.  82nd   Street,   Philadelphia 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ratei:  Display:  Graphic,  30  cents  a  line;  Midmonthly,  27  centi  a  line.  14 
•gate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  in- 
cluding address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash 
with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions:  10%  on  six  insertions. 


Address   Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  Eut  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS    WANTED 

WANTED  immediately  station  workers 
during  the  Sesqui  Centennial.  Philadelphia 
Travelers  Aid  Society. 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  cottage  plan 
child-caring  institution.  Must  be  a  good 
administrator  and  experienced  in  dealing 
with  problem  children.  State  qualifications, 
experience,  references.  Address  President, 
Jewish  Children's  Society,  109  E.  Redwood 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — two  trained  and  experienced 
Jewish  case  workers  for  Family  Welfare 
Agency.  Address  Jewish  Aid  Society,  242 
North  Bunker  Hill  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  for  Social  Service 
Work,  able  and  qualified  to  discharge  the 
responsibility  of  Field  Secretary  (member- 
ship) in  a  large  Jewish  Community  cover- 
ing Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  a  stones  throw 
from  New  York.  Permanent  position  with 
satisfactory  remuneration  awaits  an  intel- 
ligent woman  of  refinement  and  ability  with 
best  references.  Apply  in  writing,  stating 
qualifications.  Address,  President  of  He- 
brew Orphans'  Home  of  Hudson  County, 
2854  Boulevard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WANTED  by  health  agency  in  New 
York  City,  publicity  writer  with  some  ex- 
perience, year  round  job.  Salary  to  start 
$2,000.  5525  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY  to  Head  Resident  of  Set- 
tlement not  in  New  York.  Resident.  Book- 
keeping knowledge,  experienced  stenogra- 
pher desired.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter  to  5528  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY  to  Head  Worker  of  New 
York  Settlement.  Experienced  stenogra- 
pher and  bookkeeper,  college  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Interesting  position  for  adaptable 
young  woman.  5492  SURVEY. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGER  for  residence 
in  New  York  Settlement  beginning  July 
first.  5480  SURVEY. 


DO  YOU  NEED? 

Institutional  Workers 
Settlement  Workers 
Family    Case   Workers 
Club  Leaders 
Trained   Nurses 
Dietitians 

Child  Welfare  Workers 
Industrial    Social    Workers 

Social   Service    Division 

of 
Executive  Service  Corporation 

will  help  solve  your  problems 
100  East  42nd  Street  Ashland  6000 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JEWISH  worker  wanted:  Protective 
work  with  women.  Apply  in  writing  or  by 
telephone  to  executive  director.  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  228  East  i9th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Gramercy  3253. 

ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER  in  New 
York  Settlement.  Must  understand  chil- 
drens'  and  girls'  club  work.  Non-resident. 
5530  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE  or  end  of  September.  Boys' 
worker  in  New  York  Set.'ement.  Afternoon 
and  evening,  or  evening  work  only.  Non- 
resident. 5531  SURVEY. 

GIRLS'  Worker  for  Community  House, 
Northampton,  Mass.  October  to  July. 
Salary  $100.00  to  $125.00  a  month.  The 
People's  Institute,  Northampton,  Mass. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  case  worker 
for  pre-delinquent  girls  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Address  Big  Brothers 
and  Big  Sisters,  471  Van  Buren  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED — two  resident  workers  for 
social  center,  newly  built,  well  equipped 
house.  Please  state  age,  training,  exper- 
ience, communicate  Mrs.  D.  S.  Loventhal, 
Nashville,  Tennessee  Section  Council  Jew- 
ish Women. 


OCTOBER  FIRST;  two  thoroughly 
qualified  men  for  evening  work  in  New 
York  Settlement.  First,  experienced  gym- 
nasium director  knowing  basket-ball.  Sec- 
ond, mature  leader  for  experimental  work 
with  self-governing  groups.  5478  SURVEY. 


WANTED  for  summer  months:  Well 
educated  young  woman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  playground  and  handwork. 
Resident  position,  New  York  Settlement 
5463  SURVEY. 


WOMAN,   thoroughly  trained   for   work    i 
with  children  of  kindergarten-primary  age 
in   settlement   nursery,   Resident   preferred. 
Position  open   August   first.      5479   SURVEY. 


Attention  Social  Workers! 

Positions  open  now  for — 
Women 

1.  Executives     (2)     supervise     occu- 
pational   work    for    handicapped, 
N.Y.C.  and  Middle  West.  $3,000- 
$4,000. 

2.  Supervisor,    Hospital    case    work, 
Middle  West.  $2,400. 

3.  Hospital  case  worker,   California. 
$14S-$175. 

4.  Case  work  supervisors   (8)   N.  J., 
Georgia,    Tenn.,    Missouri,   Texas,  I 
Calif.,  Washington,  Mich.  $1,800- 
$3,000. 

5.  Positions    (14)   for  case  workers. 
$1,500-$2,000. 

6.  Child    welfare    case    work    super- 
visors  (4).  $2,000-$3,000. 

7.  Experienced     child     placing     and 
home-finding      workers.      $1,500- 
$2,000. 

8.  Associate  directors  (2)  child  wel- 
fare organizations,  New  York  and 
Tenn.   $2,000. 

9.  Art  director,  Settlement,  N.  Y.  C. 
$125. 

10.  Associate   director  N.   Y.   C.   Set- 
tlement. $2,400. 

11.  Recreation    director,    college    em- 
ployees.  $1,200  and   maint. 

12.  Club  leader  and  house  executive, 
N.   Y.    C.   Settlement.    $1,200. 

13.  Head  worker,  social  service  dept., 
industrial   institute,   East.    $2,400. 

14.  Director,    case    work    experience, 
girls'      home.      Blast.      $100     and 
maint. 

15.  Registered    nurse,     small     private 
orphanage,   East.   $100-$125   and 
maint. 

16.  Girls'      club     leaders,      recreation 
training,    N.    Y.     C.     (4)     Middle 
West    (2).    $100-$150. 

Women    or    Men 

1 7.  Community       organizers, 
Middle      West      and      Far 
$1,800-$2,500    and   travel    maint. 

18.  Field    representatives,    case    work 
experience.    $2,400. 

19.  Personnel  worker,  case  work  ex- 
perience,      Jewish       organization. 
$1,800. 

20.  Executive    for    social    service    ex- 
change, Middle  West.  $3,000. 

21.  Head  resident  couple,  Settlement, 
Central  West.  $3,000. 

22.  Executive,  M.A.  degree,  supervise 
and  correlate  welfare  activities  in 
Central     South     city,     and     teach 
social      sciences      at      University. 
$3,000. 

Men 

23.  Director,  supervise  boys'  work  in 
4  centers,  N.  Y.  C.  $2,400  up. 

24.  Directors      (4)     of     boys'     work, 
Mid-West      Settlements.      $2,000- 

$3,000. 

25.  Assistant    director,    large     Settle- 
ment,  Middle   West.    $2,000. 

26.  Leader    of  boys'    clubs,    commun- 
ity center,  N.  J.  $2,000. 

THE    COLLEGIATE    SERVICE,    Inc. 

437    Fifth    Ave.    at    39th    St. 

New   York   City 

No   charge   for  registration.     Placement 

fee  equal  to  one  week's  salary. 

Send  for  registration  forms 


South, 
West. 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp.    ill.   handbook— it's  FREE      Home-study 

Domestic   Science    courses,    for    teaching,    institution 

management,    etc.,    and    for   home-making    efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicagi 
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THREE  WORDS 


THAT  MAY  ADD  YEARS 
TO  YOUR  LIFE 


You  are  the  average  man  or  woman.  You  want  to  live  •  long 
and  active  life.  You  want  to  prolong  the  years  of  your  earn- 
ing power  to  the  utmost. 

Get  Yourself  Examined 

Don't  worry  about  your  health.  Don't  watch  yourself  live. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  hurry  your  head  in  the  sand 
like  an  ostrich  and  simply  hope  for  the  best.  "Watch  out." 

Get  Yourself  Examined 

About  300,000  men  over  twenty  years  of  age  will  die  in  this 
country  this  year  of  heart-disease,  kidney-disease,  apoplexy, 
cancer,  and  tuberculosis.  Who  will  these  men  be?  Certainly 
not  many  of  the  men  who  protected  themselves  by  frequent 
physical  examinations. 

Get  Yourself  Examined 

Remember  that  the  human  machine  does  not  run  down  like  a 
clock.  It  generally  breaks  down.  It  is  the  constant  strain  at 
some  already  weakened  spot  that  generally  causes  the  smash- 
up.  Find  out  your  weak  spots. — If  you  take  good  care  of 
your  human  machine  it  will  take  good  care  of  you. 

Get  Yourself  Examined 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  to  provide  you  with 
a  critical  physical  examination  of  your  whole  life  and  body 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  any  unfavorable  factors  which 
may  be  causing  a  present  lowered  condition  of  your  health 
or  threatening  your  future  health. 

Get  Yourself  Examined 

The  founders  of  the  Institute  believe  that  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  can  be  added  to  the  average  life  by  following  out  th« 
system  which  it  advocates.  Since  the  Institute  was  organized 
over  400,000  men  and  women  have  taken  its  health  examina- 
tions, and  knowledge  of  the  Institute's  scientific  work  has 
reached  into  every  part  of  the  world.  No  medical  treatment  is 
given  by  the  Institute.  Back  of  the  Institute's  scientific  policy 
is  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  leading  physicians,  scientists 
and  public  health  authorities. 

Get  Yourself  Examined 

The  Institute's  examinations  are  available  at  its  head  offices 
in  New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago  or  in  the  subscriber's  home 
town  or  city.  Write,  telephone,  or  visit  the  Institute  for 
further  information  and  for  its  free  booklet,  "How  to  Live 
Long." 

LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

25  WEST  43rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone:    Vander hilt  1494 

Send  me,  free  of  charge,  further  information  about  your  health  service* 
and  your  free  book  "How  to  Live  Lone"  and  other  free  reprints  on  health 
and  hygiene. 


Name.. 


Address  . 
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What  Is  the  Most  Interesting  Thing  You  Know 
About  PLAY  FOR  GROWN-UPS? 

^^  Write  an  account  of  it  for  The  Survey — You  may  win 

a  prize   of  $250   and    help   the  recreation  movement 


HHE  president  of  Colgate  University  has  writ- 
J_  ten  a  book  which  he  calls  The  Threat  of 
Leisure.  Does  leisure  threaten  you?  Your  col- 
leagues? Your  neighbors  or  clients? 

Most  of  us  agree  that  it  is  up  to  the  government, 
which  is  (theoretically)  all  of  us,  to  provide  play- 
space  for  the  children,  and  to  give  them  enough 
leadership  and  oversight  in  their  play,  at  least  in 
the  great  cities,  to  take  the  place  of  the  socializing 
factors  of  family  and  neighborhood  influence  which 
our  disjointed  civilization  seems  to  have  weakened. 

Has  anybody  found  a  way  of  setting  the  stage 
for  grown-ups  to  play?  Millions  of  dollars  are 
sunk  in  investments  in  commercialized  amusement. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by  Americans  in  buy- 
ing ready-made  diversion — the  movies,  radio,  the 
evening  "newspaper,"  the  Sunday  parade  of  fliv- 
vers. Has  anybody  a  clue  to  a  way  in  which  adults 
can  be  helped  to  do  something,  to  make  play  for 
themselves  ? 

Has  anybody  traced  the  efforts  which  special 
groups  with  a  lively  sense  of  their  own  identity — 
a  Bohemian  sokol,  for  example,  or  a  clothing 
workers'  local — have  made  to  provide  play  facilities 
for  themselves?  Do  they  succeed?  Does  this  sort 
of  recreation  from  the  group  up  work  as  well  as 
recreation  programs  from  the  expert  down? 

Has  anybody  thought  seriously  about  luring  the 
pavement-bound  city  man  or  woman  into  the  parks 
and  then  finding  something  for  him  to  do  there 
beside  pet  and  picnic?  Into  the  great  state  and 
national  parks? 

Who  has  a  successful  workshop  where  grown- 
ups come  to  potter  or  weave  or  carpenter  just  for 
the  fun  of  it — as  children  do  in  the  experimental 
schools — and  so  learn  through  and  in  play  how  to 
work  out  satisfactions  for  the  inner  man  ? 

If  you  have  a  bit  of  experience,  or  a  stretch  of 
community  history  or  a  pet  theory  that  has  its  feet 
on  the  ground,  that  relates  to  any  of  these  ques- 
tions, write  it  down  and  offer  it  for  The  Survey's 
second  quarterly  competition  under  the  Harmon 
Awards. 

There  are  three  prizes  of  $250,  $100  and  $50 
offered  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  through  Survey 
Associates;  for  the  three  months  ending  September 
30  next. 

The  winning  papers  will  be  published  in  The 
Survey  and  in  collaborating  newspapers. 


CONDITIONS 

MANUSCRIPTS  must  be  not  less  than  1,000  nor 
more  than  2,500  words  in  length,  typewritten, 
double-spaced,  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

DELIVERS  must  be  made  not  later  than  noon  of 
September  30,  1926. 

ADDRESS  them  to  Jury,  Harmon-Survey  Award 
3,  care  of  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  city. 

IDENTIFICATION  must  be  by  means  of  a  pen- 
name  signed  to  the  manuscript,  with  an  ac- 
companying plain,  sealed  envelope  having  on 
the  outside  the  pen-name,  and  on  the  inside 
both  pen-name  and  the  real  name  and  address 
of  the  author. 

Manuscripts  are  sent  at  the  owner's  risk,  and 
none  will  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  suffi- 
cient postage. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

A 'ID   sesquicentennial   flourishes   Walter   Lincoln 
Whittlesey   recreates   the   background   of   free- 
dom and  liberty  bells  in  "seventy-six   (p.  405). 
Here    are    John    Locke    and    General    Wolfe, 
Richard    Henry    Lee    and    Caesar    Rodney    all    playing 
their  parts  in  the  drama  that  resulted  in  "the  creed  of 
our  aspiring   frontier   democracy." 

1  TRADING  a  group  of  writers  on  the  British 
|~~1  general  strike,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe  is  well  known  to 
Survey  readers  for  his  keen  and  timely  interpretation  of 
social  politics  in  Great  Britain  (p.  408). 

AGAIN  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker  descends  on 
what  would  be  thought  the  most  turbulent  spot 
in  Europe  and  returns  with  a  breezy  account  of  its 
unturbulence,  telling  how  Britishers  carried  on  in  the 
face  of  disaster,  how  workers  and  milk  were  trans- 
ported during  those  nine  days  of  May  with  little  fric- 
tion and  much  good  nature,  while  dukes  and  duchesses 
rede  on  bicycles  (p.  411). 

As"  analysis  of  the  strike  in  terms  of  the  "problem 
in  political  philosophy"  and  the  "problem  in 
political  method"  is  H.  J.  Laski's  contribution  (p.  416). 
Mr.  Laski,  formerly  of  Harvard  and  today  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  is 
an  expert  on  constitutional  law. 

PROFESSOR  CROOK  gives  his  impressions  of 
England  just  after  the  strike,  which  he  saw  fresh 
trom  America  and  fresh  from  a  study  of  general  strikes 
for  his  doctor's  thesis.  He  is  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  at  Bowdoin 
College — an  Englishman  who  has  lived  fifteen  years 
in  this  country  (p.  419). 


ARTHUR  GREENWOOD,  M.P.  is  known  to 
Survey  readers  for  an  occasional  article  (July 
1923)  and  for  his  long  career  as  writer  and  worker  in 
labor  and  cooperative  movements.  He  is  the  author 
of  Civilization  in  the  Melting  Pot  and  England  Today. 
During  the  war  he  was  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction  and  is  an  official  of  the  British  Labour 
Parry.  On  page  420  he  analyzes  the  British  coal  problem. 

S  ADELE  SHAW,  who  discusses  the  coal  situa- 
4  tion  in  international  terms  (p.  423),  was 
formerly  managing  editor  of  The  Survey.  Among  her 
recent  industrial  studies  was  a  report  made  to  the 
Cabot  Fund  on  the  extent  to  which  the  twelve  hour 
day  has  been  abolished  in  the  steel  industry;  this  she 
outlined  for  The  Survey  in  September  1924.  The  present 
article  is  based  on  recent  interviews  and  studies  in  Eng- 
land and  the  continent. 

AFTER  the  termination  of  the  Jacksonville  Agree- 
ment, what  will  happen  next  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  in  the  United  States?  Robert  W.  Bruere 
says  that,  "in  spite  of  our  more  fortunate  economic 
situation,  our  more  abundant  natural  resources,  our 
more  modern  technical  equipment,  our  higher  level  of 
economic  well  being,  we  are  perversely  permitting  the 
story  of  our  coal  industry  to  repeat  the  British  record 
of  neglect,  drift,  and  mismanagement,  and  like  the 
British  we  are  visiting  the  costs  of  sloth  and  incompe- 
tence upon  the  miners."  (p.  426). 

MARGARET  SCHLOEMANN  whose  work  in 
black  and  white  has  often  enlivened  the  pages 
of  The  Survey,  gives  here  in  a  series  of  linoleum  cuts, 
a  record  and  an  interpretation  of  a  city's  playground 
and  the  mood  which  it  invokes.  This  is  the  story  of 
Coney  Island — told  as  that  story  should  be  told — in 
pictures. 

AMONG  the  articles  scheduled  for  the  August 
Graphic  is  Prohibition  in  the  Long  Run  by  Sir 
Arthur  Newsholme,  eminent  in  public  health  work  in 
Great  Britain  and  contributor  to  The  Survey's  City 
Health  number  of  November  1925,  in  which  he  traces 
the  course  of  alcoholic  control  through  revolutionary 
shifts  in  public  policy.  Romain  Rolland  writes  on 
Syria  and  the  Riff  and  what  lies  back  of  them;  on  the 
underlying  situation  south  and  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  which  oppressor  and  oppressed  are  bound 
together.  And,  as  one  of  a  series  of  articles  inspired 
by  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
Bernhard  Ragner  tells  of  Casualties  of  the  Peace,  the 
"temperamentally  disabled"  victims  of  war. 

AND  on  May  3o  Mrs.  Parker  shook  British 
soil  from  her  skirts  and  flew  (literally)  to 
Paris  where  she  watched  the  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  which  she  will 
review  in  the  August  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  not  as 
a  report  of  business  done,  but  in  an  article  interpreting 
the  issues  and  personalities  which  lie  back  of  the  con- 
vention. Sensitive  to  the  women's  movement  on  its 
feminist  side,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  realistic  ex- 
perience of  what  minimum  wage  and  other  labor  legis- 
lation means  to  unorganised  women  and  girls,  she  was 
eminently  fitted  to  be  an  "unofficial  observer." 
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E  C  L  A  R  A  TI  O  N 

JY  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

IN    GENERAL   CONGRESS    ASSEMBLED. 

WHEN  in  the  Courlc  of  human  Events,  it  becomes  neceiary  for  one  People    to  diflblve  the  Political  B*od*  which  have  coonc&cd  them 
with  another,  and   to  alVunie  among  the  Powers  of  the  Earth,  the  fcparatc  and  equal  Station    to   which    the  Laws  of  Nature  and  uA 
Nature'*  God  entitle  them.    •  decent  Rdpttf  to  tbe  Opi«kja*  of  Mankind  requires  that  they  thould  declare  the  cui&f  which  impel  them 
to  the  Separation. 
W«  hold  thefe  Truths  to  be    felf-cvident.    that  all  Men  are  created  equal,     that  they  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
ufialicnabk  Rights,  that  among  thefe  arc  Lift,  Liberty,  and  the  Purluit  of  Happinefs— -That  to  fccure  thcfc  Rights,  Government!  art 

inftituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  juft  Powers  from  th.-  Confent  of  the  Governed,  that  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  dcttrultive  of  thefe- 
End*,  it  »  the  Right  of  tbe  People  to  alter  or  to  abulifh  it.  and  to  inftitute  new  Government,  laying  its  Foundation  on  fuch  Principles,  and  organizing 
its  P.'wers  in  fuch  form,  3f  to  them  mall  feem  rooft  likely  to  effcfl  their  Safety  and  Happinefs.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dittaic  that  Government!  long  el- 
uhltthcd  tliould  not  be  changed  for  light  and  trar.6cnt  Caufcs;  aad  accordingly  all  Experience  hath  fhcwn,  that  Mankind  are  more  diipoiVd  tQ  fuffer,  while 
E\iU  are  fuffcrable,'  than  to  right  themfclves  by  abolishing  the  Forms  to  which  they  are  accuftomed.  But  when  a  long  Train  of  Armlet  and  Ufurpaiioni,  purtu- 
ine  invariablv  the  Ume  Objcfl,  evinces  a  Dcfign  to  reduce  them  under  abfolute  Dcfpoti/m,  it  is  thct,  Right,  it  is  their  Duty,  to  throw  off  fuch  Government, 
Md  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  Security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  Sufferance  of  tbefc  Colonies  j  and  fuch  is  now  the  Neccfllty  which  cunftrJim 
them  to  alter  their  former  Syftems  of  Government.  Tbe  Hiftorjr  of  the  prefcnt  King  of  Great-Britain  is  a  Hiftory  of  repeated  Injuries  tod  Usurpations,  ,aU 
hiving  in  direct  ObjeA  the  EUablilhment  of  an  abfolute  Tyranny  over  thelc  Slates.  To  prove  this,  let  Fafts  be  fubmmcd  to  a  candid  World. 

He  has  refufcd  hit  Aflcnt  to  Laws,  the  moft  wbolefome  and  ncceflary  for  the  public  Good. 

Ht  ha*  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pifs  Laws  of  Immediate  and  pretfing  Importance,  unlds  fuTptndcd  in  their  Operation  till  his  Aflcnt  fhould  be  obuiaeJ  ; 
and  when  ib  fulpcnded,  he  has  utterly  neglccied  to  attend  to  them. 

HE  his  refufcd  to  pafi  other  Laws  for  the  Accommodation  of  large  Diftrtfls  of  People,  unlcfs  thofc  People  would  rrlinquilh  the  Right  of  Reprefrntation  ia 
the  Legiflattirc.  a  Right  ineftimable  lo  them,  and  formidable  to  Tyrants  only. 

Hr  has  called  together  Legiflat'ive  Bodies  at  Places  unuiual,  uncomfortable,  and  diftant  from  the  Dcpofitory  of  their  public  Records,    for  the  tblc  PurpoJc  pf 
fitipuing  them  into  Compliance  with  his  Mcafurcs. 

Hr  hjs  diffolved  Representative  Houles  repeatedly,    for  oppofmg  with  manly  Firmnefs  his  Invafions  on  the  Rights  of  the  People. 

HE  has  rcfwfcdfora  long  Time,  after  fuch  Diflblotions,  to  caufc  othert  to  be  eieacd  ;     whereby  the  Legillativc  Powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,   have,re- 
turned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  excrcifc ;   the  State  remaining  in  the  mean  time  expofed  to  all  the  Dangers  of  Invafion  from  without,  and  Convullions  \viihi;t.     , 

lit  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Population  of  thefe  States;  tor  that  Purpofe  obftrutling  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners ;  rcfuling  to  pafs  other*' 
to  encourage  their  Migrations  hither,  and  raiQng  the  Conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands.  " 

HE  has  obftruited  the  AdminJftralion  of  Juftice,  by  refyuWhis  Affent  to  Laws  for  eftabliihing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  Tenure  of  their  Qgices,  and  the  Amount  and  Payment  of  their  Salariet. 

Hs  has  eredod  a  Multitude  of  new  Offices,  and  lent  hither  Swarmi  of  Omcers  to  harral's  our  People,   and  eat  out  their  Subftancc. 

Hr  has  kept  among  us,   in  Timis  of  Peace,  S'anding  Armies,  without  the  conlcnt  of  our  Legifiitfurcs. 

He  has  affcited  to  render  the  Military  independent  ot  and  fuperior  to  the  Civil  Power.  , ' 

Hr,  has  combined  with  other*  to  fubjctt  us  to  a  Juriidiaion  foreign  to  our  Cooftttutioa,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  Laws  j  giving  his  Afcnt  to  their  A^s  of 
pretended  LegiQation : 

FOR  quartering  large  Bodies  of  Armed  Troops  among  us  : 

FOR  protecting  thetn,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  Puniflirncnt  for  any  Murders  which  they  QiouW  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  tfefc  Stites  :    '          .  ',      '      .   •'  ' 

FOR  cutting  6ff  our  Trade  with  all  Parts  ot  the  World  :  ,      ' 

FOR  impofing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Confent  : 

FOR  depriving  us,  in  many  Cafes,  of  the  Benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury  -. 

FOR  tranfporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  Otfeiuxs  : 

FOK  abuliihiqg  3ic  free  Syftem  of  Engliih  Laws  in  a  neighbouring  Province,  cftabltiliing  therein  sn  arbitrary  Government,    and  enlarging  its  BouiwUricf,  fo 
u  to  render  it  at  once  an  Example  and  fit  Inftrument  for  introducing  the  fame  abiolutc  Rule  into  thefe  Colonies  : 

FOR  taking  away  our  Charters,  aboliihing  our  moft  vjlu-ible  Laws,   and  altering  fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Governments  : 

FOR  ful  pending 'our  own  Lcgiflaturcs,  and  declaring  thcmfelvcs  inverted  with  Power  to  Iefii0ate  for  us  in  all  Cafes  whatsoever. 

Ht  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protcaionwmd  waging  War  againtt  us. 

HE  has  plundered  our  Seas,  ravaged  our  Coafts,  burnt  our  Towns,  and  tleftroyed  the  Lives  of  our  People. 

H  t  is,  ut  this  Time,  tranfporting  large  Armie*  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  complcat  the  Works  of  Dejih.  Deflation,  and  Tyranny,  already  begun  with  cic- 
cumftantcs  of  Cruelty  and  Perfidy,   fcarcely  paralleled  in  the  moft  barbarous    Ages,   and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  Nation. 

HE  has  contained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to,  bear  Arms  againft  their  Country,  lo  becom;  the  Executioners  of  their  Friends  -and    • 
Brethren,  or  to  fall  themfclves  by  their  Hands. 

HE  rtas  excited domcitic  InfurrcCiioni  amongft  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Frontiers,    the  mercilefs  Indian  Savage*,    uhofe. 
known  Rule  of  Warfare,  is  an  onditlinguifhed  DcftruOion,  of  all  Ages,  Sexes  and  Conditions. 

IN  every  ftage  of  thefe  Oppreluoni    we.  have  Petitioned  for  Redrew  in  the  moft  humble  Terms  :  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  anjwcred  onlv  by  repeat- 
ed Injury.     A  Prince,  wliofc  Character  is  thus  marked  by  every  att  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  Ruler  of  a  free  People. 

No*  have  we  been  wanting  in  Attentions  to  our  Britiih  Brethren.  ^  We  have  xvarncd  them  from  Time  to  Time  ot"  Attempts  by  their  Leg  ilhture  to  extend    an 
unwarrantable  Jurisdiction,  over  us.    We  hive  reminded  them  of  the  Circumflanccs  of  our  Emigration  and  Settlement  here.      We,  have  appealed  to   tlu-ir   tmuve 
Juftice  and  Magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  Tics  of  our  common  Kindred  to'difavuw  thelc  Ufurpatione,  which,    wculd  mtvii  \-\v  itilvrnit^'ottr  • 
ConncifUons  and  Correfpondence.     They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  Voice  of  Juftice  and  of  ConCmguinity,     We  muft,  therefore,  acquieibe  in  the  Nullity,  uhidi, 
denounce*  out  Separation,  and  hold  them,   as  we  hold  the  reft  of  Mankind,    Enemies  in  War,   in  Peace,   Friends. 


Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acls  and  Things    which    INDEPENDENT    STATES    may  of  right  do.     Andfor  the  fupport  ot  (hi/IXxUr.m'u»,  \\ah  -  .- 
firm  Reliance  on  the  Proteftion  of  .divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  toeach  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  fucred  Honor. 

Signed  by  O  R  D  r.  R  and  in    B  t  H  A  L  F    of  tbe    C  o  N  G  x  E  s  s,  - 

JOHN    HANCOCK,    PRESIDENT. 


C  H'A  «.  U**;%     THOMSON,     Si 


DUNLAP'S  POSTER 

This  immortal  piece  of  political  propaganda  in  a  great  cause  was  sent  out  early  in  July,  1776,  to  all  our 
state  governments  and  army  commanders;  later  it  was  reprinted  and  billboarded  throughout  all  our 
new  States.  Dunlap's  poster  is  paragraphed  and  capitalized  to  intensify  the  thrill  of  Jefferson's  rhetoric 
and  to  drive  home  his  twenty-seven  smashing  indictments  of  that  king  from  whom  our  country  was 
severing  allegiance.  Franklin  saw  to  the  press  work  and  did  it  like  master  printer  he  was. 
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By  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 


'he  American   Revolution,  like   most  others,  was  the  work 
an  energetic  minority,  who  succeeded  in  committing  an  un- 
•cided   and  fluctuating   majority   to   courses   for   which   they 
had  little   love,   and  in  leading  them   step   by  step  to   a   position 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  recede." 

— William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecty. 


^*~^^^  UR    comfortless    friends,    the    psychiatrists, 
m  ^^  have  a  saying  to  the  general  effect  that  the 

A  I  human    race   was   possessed    of   muscles    for 

^^  W  about   two   hundred   thousand   years  before 

^^^^^^  we  had  much  of  anything  else;  that  the 
next  acquisition,  emotions,  was  not  im- 
proved upon  for  perhaps  an  equal  space ;  while  brains  are 
a  thing  of  yesterday.  Taking  our  view  thus,  in  the  very 
large,  we  may  see  the  great  historic  crises  chiefly  as  enjoy- 
able outbreaks  of  muscular  activity,  occurring  in  a  satis- 
factory haze  of  emotion,  and  steered  by  the  minds  of  the  few. 
Those  chronological  diluters  of  politics  who  are  called 
historians  will  then  rationalize  whatever  success  is  won. 

The  toil  of  the  men  of  '76  de- 
serves more  justice  than  that, 
and  is  not  likely  to  get  it.  But 
the  truth  for  which  many  of 
them  died  will  some  day  be  seen 
as  it  was,  not  to  their  greater 
glory,  but  rather  to  clear  from 
history's  record  the  indictment  of 
mental  laziness  and  dishonesty 
which  now  lies  against  our  own 
age. 

We  were   in    the   British   em- 

»pire  longer  than  we  have  been 
out  of  it.  When  in,  we  had 
little  or  no  government,  partly 
because  those  king-pins  of  au- 
thority, the  policeman  and  the 
tax-collector,  had  not  yet  been 
devised  in  anything  approaching 
their  modern  technic ;  partly  also 
because  America  was  settled  to 
lessen  and  to  get  away  from  gov- 
ernment. 


were 


Before  about  1775  we  were  loyal,  in  form,  to  a  king 
who  never  came  over  here;  obedient,  when  we  chose,  to  a 
law-making  Parliament  which  could  not  enforce  its  laws 
over  us  save  by  means  of  ourselves;  governed,  when  we 
did  not  prevent  it,  by  an  authority  which  hardly  existed 
at  all  save  in  towns  and  near  harbors.  From  Vermont 
to  Georgia  our  frontiering  Americans  pushed  their  settle- 
ments up  and  inland,  sure  of  their  own  strength  to  hold 
and  endure,  provided  only  no  power  were  in  control  over 
them.  Free  men  in  a  free  and  open  land,  fed  and  housed 
by  their  own  toil,  in  comfort  beyond  the  dreams  of  Europe, 
but  having  freedom  chiefly  through  absence  of  rulers. 

Eighteenth  century  European  government  built  an  au- 
thority of  the  few  under  whose  force  the  many  could 
live.  It  was  safer  than  lawlessness,  more  conducive  to 
prosperity  than  mob-rule.  But  since  it  held  the  purse  it 
was  not  held  in  affection.  Common  folks  might  see  arid  use 
money  only  perhaps  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Taxes 
thus  a  grievous  lessening  of  scanty  cash.  Men 
were  imprisoned  for  debt  until 
their  earning  power  was  gone 
and  their  families  broken  up  in 
poverty.  Jail  sentences  too  often 
meant  death  by  jail  fever.  Stout 
fellows  impressed  into  the  navy 
or  army  were  brutally  disci- 
plined, badly  kept,  used  in  wars 
which  won  no  victory  for  them, 
and  returned  home  wrecks,  if  at 
all.  Freedom  meant  getting  rid 
of  government. 

Land  was  the  great  wellspring 
of  wealth.  Government  recog- 
nized no  titles  thereto  save  its 
own  and  these  were  often  to  be 
maintained  in  law-suits  which 
the  common  man  could  neither 
afford  nor  understand.  Security 
of  ownership  depended,  it  seemed 
to  the  common  man,  on  keeping 
government  weak  and  transitory. 
Government  was  constantly  in- 


Life,     Liberty     and     the    Pursuit     Of 
7 


"G/ittering  generalities/'  a  scoffer 
once  called  them.  "Blazing  ubiquities," 
Emerson  retorted.  But  what,  after  all, 
did  their  pursuit  mean  to  the  frontiers- 
men and  small  farmers  who  made  up 
nine-tenths  of  the  American  colonists  150 
years  ago?  What  chords  in  the  common 
life  responded  to  the  touch  of  Jefferson's 
"matchless  orchestrations  of  liberalism"? 
The  assistant  professor  of  politics  at 
Princeton  University,  who  within  the 
past  year  has  brought  out  the  results  of 
fresh  research  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Declaration,  gives  here  the 
social  matrix  of  what  was  to  become  "the 
creed  of  our  aspiring  frontier  democracy" 
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terfering  in  matters  of  religion,  then  vital,  and  usually 
did  so  for  political  purposes.  The  ages  of  persecution 
were  not  so  surely  over  by  1775.  Religious  liberty,  to 
the  average  Christian,  meant  depriving  all  the  churches 
save  his  own  of  political  favor  and  political  power.  A 
government  office  was  not  then  a  place  where  you  got  ser- 
vice but  where  you  paid  fees. 

This  close-corporation  monopoly-rule  of  the  few  ill 
suited  the  advancing,  expanding,  liberalizing  trend  of  that 
wonderful  eighteenth  century.  Progress  depended  on  weak- 
ening government.  The  philosophers  who  felt  this  fact 
led  our  Revolution  and  the  lawyers,  for  once,  were  its 
servants.  Our  precedents  were  those  British  over-turn- 
ings of  1645  and  1688  which  put  the  Puritans  in  power  a 
while  and,  later,  William  and  Mary  on  the  English  throne. 
Our  doctrines  were  written  out  by  John  Locke,  son  of  a 
Puritan  army  officer,  in  his  essay  on  government  which 
justified  the  Declaration  of  Right  of  1689  and  the  expul- 
sion of  James  II.  This  book  became  practically  the  offi- 
cial college  text  of  politics  in  all  our  colonies  because  it 
furnished  the  best  answer  to  the  Stuart  pretensions  of  king- 
ship. But  it  also  furnished  the  dynamic  argument  for 
legislative  resistance  to  colonial  governors  and,  later,  for 
united  resistance  to  George  III.  (Not  Locke  but  Key!) 

WHEN  in  1759  General  Wolfe  fell  before  Quebec 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  his  victory  had  con- 
quered North  America  for  the  colonists,  and  they  knew  it. 
Jehn  Adams  had  prophesied  this  possibility  when  teaching 
school  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1755.  About  1757 
Lord  Camden  suggested  it  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
French  foreign  minister,  Choiseul,  makes  a  memorandum 
for  his  king  in  February,  1765: 

Only  the  revolution  which  will  occur  some  day  in  America, 
though  we  shall  probably  not  see  it,  will  put  England  back 
to  that  state  of  weakness  in  which  Europe  will  have  no  more 
to  fear  of  her. 

That  is  the  political  stage  on  which  our  drama  of  revo- 
lution was  played  out.  What  did  it  mean  to  the  common 
man  ?  Trouble.  Rumors  of  unrest  and  change,  of  dim 
far-off  fighting  which  might  yet  at  any  moment  put  upon 
him  the  task  of  helping  defend  his  own  bit  of  country- 
side. Uncertainty  of  whom  to  trust,  an  atmosphere  of  tense 
suspicion  on  court  days  and  market  days !  In  scarce  and 
scanty  newspapers,  by  pamphlet,  poster  and  word  of  mouth, 
an  unceasing  agitation  which  aimed  always  ahead  at  some 
gaol  of  new  things  and  unattempted  ways.  A  time  that 
tried  men's  souls  for  thirty  years  and  more. 

By  slavery  and  sectarianism,  by  war  and  Indian  fighting, 
by  all  the  dangers  of  frontier  life,  our  American  temper  had 
been  edged  and  hardened  to  a  degree  difficult  now  to  ap- 
preciate. The  propaganda  of  revolution  was  as  seed  sown 
on  favorable  fields.  There  were  thirteen  such  fields,  or 
more,  and  the  methods  used  were  even  more  numrous. 
Every  form  of  protest  from  plaintive  memorials  to  plunder- 
ing mobs  was  used  to  help  on  our  independence. 

Our  national  convention  was  the  Continental  Congress, 
intended,  as  the  name  says,  to  be  a  gathering  of  diplomats 
from  all  the  hitherto  unconnected  states  of  North  America. 
This  body  might  have  made  itself,  like  the  Long  Parliament 
of  Puritan  England,  a  power  to  rule  the  land,  but  it  did  not. 
Each  separate  colonial  legislature  felt  itself,  as  Madison 


noted,  to  be  a  parliament  and  supreme  in  its  own  area. 
Franklin  got  them  to  adopt  the  phrase  United  States,  but 
not  the  fact. 

Nor  did  that  Continental  Congress  seek  any  re-cement- 
ing of  relations  with  Great  Britain.  Those  who  held  by 
the  Crown  were  quiescent  in  their  lulling  certainty  that  this 
storm  too  would  blow  by  and  leave  the  empire  undissolved. 
Those  who  had  other  views  forced  their  measures  to  the 
front ;  formed  and  led  and  enlarged  public  opinion  toward 
independence;  made  King  George's  government  impossible 
over  here,  and  then,  formally  and  tardily,  made  a  few  decent 
reluctant  gestures  in  the  general  direction  of  conciliation. 
Merely  a  ceremonial  locking  of  political  barn  doors  on  the 
lost  horse  of  allegiance. 

While  doing  this  our  local  patriots  enlisted  soldiers,  com- 
missioned officers,  put  Washington  in  Continental  command, 
raised  supplies,  issued  money,  levied  taxes,  appealed  to 
Europe,  and  fought  the  King's  troops  from  Georgia  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River — all  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown! 
After  Bunker  Hill  Samuel  Adams  wrote  his  wife  news  of 
the  British  General  Gage's  red -coats,  "the  rebel  army  in 
Charlestown." 

And  so  we  flung  our  challenge  full  in  the  face  of  the 
facts — three  million  scattered  people  against  twelve  mil- 
lions united!  For  by  the  elections  of  1774  Lord  North 
as  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  had  a  solid  seven-year 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Burgoyne  and  Clinton 
and  Howe  were  members  of  Parliament,  votes  in  Lord 
North's  dominant  majority,  as  well  as  generals  command- 
ing British  forces  over  here.  Gibbon,  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  voted  steadily  with  His  Majesty's  government,  which 
was  favored  also  by  Adam  Smith,  the  great  economist,  and 
by  Samuel  Johnson,  man  of  letters.  George  Third  had  his 
country  united  behind  him. 

We  then  must  unite  all  our  thirteen  countries  and  ally 
with  ourselves  king-ruled  Bourbon  France,  England's  an- 
cient enemy,  of  twice  her  population.  Independence  was 
all  that  could  save  our  independence  when  once  our  effort 
to  win  Canada  had  failed,  and  fail  it  did  in  the  winter 
snows  of  1775-76. 

THEREFORE  in  the  hush  of  a  fateful  moment  on 
Friday,  June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  an  aristocrat 
of  over  seven  hundred  years'  ancestry,  a  man  whom  no 
slave  would  betray,  whom  common  people  loved  as  Con- 
federate soldiers  loved  his  cousin's  grandson,  rose  up  in  the 
Continental  Congress  to  offer  "Resolved  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States."  Despite  the  fairy  pictures  with  which  Independ- 
ence Hall  is  now  hung,  that  hour  is  real.  Followed  four 
days'  discussion,  then  three  weeks'  postponement.  The 
essential  political  work  of  lining  up  the  separate  states  for 
formal  ratification  of  an  act  already  actually  accomplished 
was  not  yet  complete.  By  July  I  this  had  been  done,  and 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  New  York  not  voting,  Delaware  deadlocked, 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  opposed. 

That  means  adoption,  insures  independence,  when  the 
committee  reports  in  due  form  to  the  House.  But  Rutledge 
wants  another  day  to  convert  his  South  Carolinians.  An 
arrangement  is  pending  by  which  John  Dickinson  and  Rob- 
ert Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  both  staunch  patriots  who  yet 
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feel  that  this  is  not  the  appropriate  time,  will  be  present 
but  not  in  their  seats,  which  action  aligns  Pennsylvania 
three  to  two  for  separation  instead  of  tour  to  three  against. 
A  day's  delay  and,  on  July  2,  in  the  Congress  itself,  every 
State  that  speaks  is  for  Independence.  Eleven  colonies  to 
none! 

And  right  there  for  so  good  a  lawyer  as  John  Adams, 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  our  country's  separ- 
ate existence  begins. 

BUT  popular  support  for  the  war  which  Washington  is 
heroically  leading  depends  on  aroused  public  opinion 
and  that  requires  the  best  of  publicity  work.  The  Resolu- 
tion of  Independence  must  be  trumpeted  abroad  by  a  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  equally  magnificent.  After  Lee's 
motion  a  committee  of  five  to  draft  this  vital  paper  had 
been  appointed.  Franklin  lacks  eloquence,  John  Adams  is 
from  unpopular  Massachusetts,  Livingston  a  blunt  New 
Jersey  lawyer,  Sherman  a  plain  Connecticut  Yankee. 
Lyrical  Thomas  Jefferson,  wealthy  and  charming  in  all 
the  pride  of  shining  success  at  thirty-three,  is  the  one 
right  man. 

We  have  the  paper  he  wrote  in  his  own  hand  in  four 
or  five  hours'  time  ;  and  the  desk  on  which  he  wrote  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  three  such  desks  now  cherished.  We  know 
the  site  of  the  lodging  in  which  that  hectic  authorship  was 
accomplished. 

We  can  mark  for  ourselves  the  five  hundred-odd  volcanic 
\vords,  mostly  scorching  the  King  and  the  slave  trade,  Which 
Congress  cut  out.  We  can  identify  the  terms  and  phrases 
of  Christian  faith  by  which  Franklin  and  Congress  made 
Jefferson's  eighteenth  century  high-brow  liberalism  accept- 
able to  bone-head  church-going  American  patriots.  We  can 
see  for  ourselves  the  lawtyerlike  changes  in  John  Adams' 
handwriting  and  the  shrewd  statesmanship  of  Ben  Frank- 
lin's editing  as  in  that  first  paragraph: 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  Benjamin  Franklin  re-wrote: 

"a  people"  "one   People" 

"nature's  god"  "Nature's  God" 

"threaten  separation"  "the  Separation" 

Benjamin  Franklin  brought  in  unity,  Christian  orthodoxy, 
and  independence  as  an  achieved  fact.  His  atheistic  hack- 
writing  genius,  T.  Paine,  brought  from  England  for  the 
purpose,  had  already  pamphleteered  these  ideas  into  the 
general  mind. 

Knowing  all  these  documentary  details,  we  can  easily 
assume,  as  so  many  do,  that  the  Declaration,  since  it  em- 
bodied the  Resolution  in  its  closing  sentences,  must  have 
done  the  actual  legal  work  of  separation  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  that  work  was  done,  nevertheless,  by  the  Reso- 
lution only,  and  on  July  2,  1776. 


f^HE  Declaration  is  just  what  it  is:  an  immortal  piece 
X  of  political  propaganda  in  a  great  cause.  A  skillful 
piece  of  publicity  work  to  rally  the  crowd  to  support  what 
the  determined  minority  had  already  done.  Committeed. 
edited,  discussed  on  July  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  it  is  finally  agreed 
to  in  secret  on  the  latter  day,  then  printed  and  sent  out  on 
July  5  and  6  to  all  our  state  governments  and  army  com- 
manders. It  was  first  publicly  proclaimed  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  morning  of  July  8,  then  in  Philadelphia 
at  noon  of  the  same  day,  in  Princeton,  July  9,  in  City  Hall 


Square,  New  York,  on  July  10,  and  so  on  to  the  proclama- 
tion and  celebration  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  August  IO. 
The  next  year,  1777,  the  Fourth  of  July  was  everywhere 
celebrated  because  that  is  the  date  at  the  top  of  John  Dun- 
lap's  printed  poster  as  it  Was  reprinted  and  billboarded 
throughout  all  our  new  States. 

Caesar  Rodney  by  his  famous  ride  had  made  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Declaration  on  July  4,  1776,  unanimous  save 
for  New  York,  uninstructed.  The  White  Plains  Conven- 
tion of  July  9  brought  New  York  in  and  the  Philadelphia 
convention  of  July  18  made  it  certain  that  Pennsylvania 
would  stick.  For  that  forcing  of  Quaker  and  pacifist 
opinion  in  Pennsylvania,  the  ragged  Continentals  were  to 
pay  in  hardship  and  death  at  Valley  Forge.  The  New 
Englanders  of  the  Continental  Congress  could  swing  the 
state's  formal  verdict  over  but  could  not  later  make  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  sell  their  soldiers  food.  Nevertheless  this 
Declaration  was  officially  styled  "unanimous";  a  copy 
ordered  July  19  to  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  this 
was  signed  at  the  table  when  ready,  on  August  2,  and 
later.  This,  not  the  rousing  poster  which  Dunlap  printed 
for  Franklin's  committee,  is  the  Declaration  now  treasured 
at  Washington  and  facsimiled  everywhere.  It  is  a  formal 
document,  feeble  in  set-up.  Dunlap's  poster  is  paragraphed 
and  capitalized  to  intensify  the  thrill  of  Jefferson's  rhetoric 
and  to  drive  home  his  twenty-seven  smashing  indictments 
of  that  king  from  whom  our  country  was  severing  allegiance. 
Franklin  saw  to  the  press  work  and  did  it  like  the  master 
he  was. 

TUST  as  Franklin's  phrase  of  1776  "the  United  States" 
j  had  yet  to  be  fulfilled  at  Appomattox  and  Gettysburg, 
so  for  common  folk  the  Declaration  itself  was  a  promise 
later  to  be  made  real.  Perhaps  those  matchless  orchestra- 
tions of  liberalism  which  begin  and  end  this  paper  were,  then, 
merely  or  chiefly  rhetorical.  Indeed  for  the  American 
frontiersman  and  small  farmer,  then  nine-tenths  of  us,  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were  clouded  by  the 
embodiment  over  him  of  any  government,  even  his  own; 
even  though  the  politics  underlying  it  were  fathered  by 
Jefferson  himself.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Declaration  did  not 
free  a  slave,  nor  confer  a  vote,  nor  right  any  wrong  any- 
where. The  works  of  freedom  were  still  all  to  do,  and 
are,  even  to  our  own  day,  mostly  to  do. 

The  fierce  spirit  of  separatism,  which  Jefferson's  rhetoric 
inflamed,  disabled  the  drift  toward  national  unity,  split  off 
state  from  state,  south  from  north,  west  from  east,  country 
from  town,  backwoods  from  tidewater.  The  pioneer  fought 
like  a  tiger  to  defend  his  own  clearings,  but  the  American 
army  lived  only  in  the  strength  of  Washington's  hand  and 
the  heroism  of  his  soul. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Declaration  was  laid  aside  for 
forty  years,  not  read  even  on  the  Fourth.  Revived  again, 
practically  by  accident,  haloed  by  the  death  on  July  4,  1826, 
of  both  Adams  and  Jefferson,  stimulating  the  fancy  of  a 
credulous  hot-airing  age,  gathering  to  itself  myth  and  fable 
and  bunk  as  well  as  the  loyalty  of  men's  hearts,  the  Declar- 
ation came  to  be,  as  we  know  it  today,  the  creed  of  our 
aspiring  frontier  democracy.  Not  seldom  it  happens  that 
the  works  of  men  are  greater  than  they  dream  and  for 
reasons  to  which  their  eyes  were  blind.  And  of  this  sort 
is  the  glory  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Nine  days  of  May  blared  their  way  into  history  because  they  brought  the  English-speak- 
ing world  face  to  face  for  the  first  time  with  the  General  Strike;  the  great  adventure  into 
which  radical  dreamers  have  for  generations  hoped  to  lead  their  workfellows.  Projected 
against  the  subtle  stabilities  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  strike  lost  most  of  its  apo- 
cryphal terrors.  But  it  remains  a  deeply  illuminating  experiment  in  industrial  adjust- 
ment. S.  K.  Ratcliffe  traces  its  dramatic  course;  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker  fills  in  the 
picture  with  sketches  of  the  British  volunteer  in  action;  H.  J.  Laski  analyzes  its  meaning 
in  terms  of  industrial  and  civil  struggle;  and  Wilfrid  H.  Crook  sketches  some  vignettes 

of  England's  "morning  after." 
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is  at  least  one  thing  about  the  coal 
crisis  and  the  general  strike  that  may  be  said 
simply  and  dogmatically.  It  is  that  we  can- 
not  explain  the  Nine  Days  of  May  by  look- 
ing  only  at  the  events  of  the  last  week  of 
April,  when  the  prime  minister  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  labor  leaders  on  the  other  were  striving 
helplessly  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  As  well  try  to 
explain  the  crash  of  1914  merely  by  the  diplomatic  turns 
and  tricks  of  the  ten  fateful  days  of  July.  We  must,  of 
course,  go  further  back.  To  July,  1925,  many  writers  in 
the  English  press  have  said,  when  the  threat  of  a  national 
stoppage  led  the  Government  to  grant  the  coal  subsidy.  But 
that  is  not  far  enough.  There  are  at  least  two  earlier  events 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  present  problem. 

The  natural  starting-point  for  a  study  of  the  general 
strike  is,  as  it  happens,  an  earlier  nine-days  strike — that  of 
the  railroads  in  September,  1919.  That  episode  revealed 
two  very  important  new  facts:  first,  that  the  Government, 
making  use  of  its  wartime  experience,  could  organize  within 
a  few  hours  an  emergency  service  of  food  and  other  supplies ; 
secondly,  that  the  railroads  had  ceased  to  be  the  essential 
means  of  transport  for  either  passengers  or  freight.  It  was 
remarked  at  the  time  that,  by  their  first  great  strike  after 
the  full  development  of  road  traffic,  the  railroad  men  had 
themselves  provided  the  demonstration  that  the  latest  revo- 
lution in  the  world  of  transport  had  brought  a  fundamental 
change  in  their  own  economic  relation  to  the  community. 

Next  came,  less  than  two  years  later  (1921),  the  famous 
incident  of  Black  Friday:  the  collapse  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
— that  is,  the  refusal  of  the  railroad  and  transport  unions  to 
stand  by  the  miners  in  their  strike  of  that  year.  As  the 
experience  of  1919  proved  that  a  railroad  strike  could  be 
overcome,  so  the  experience  of  1921  proved  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  general  strike  was  necessarily  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  had  so 
conspicuously  failed  to  function. 

THE  four  years  following  the  strike  of  1921  produced 
neither  policy  nor  promise  of  policy  in  relation  to  our 
most  urgent  industrial  problem.  In  the  interval  the  for- 
tunes of  the  coal  industry  passed  through  several  stages. 
Consequent  upon  events  in  Europe,  the  export  trade  enjoyed 
a  short  spell  of  prosperity.  The  industry  itself  was  not 


touched.  The  Lloyd  George  cabinet  had  not  attempted 
legislation  upun  the  famous  Sankey  report.  Three  successive 
Governments  had  passed  the  problem  by,  the  brief  Mac- 
Donald  Government  being  obviously  in  no  position  to  grap- 
ple with  it. 

When,  therefore,  in  July  of  last  year,  the  mine-owners 
made  it  known  that  the  existing  wages  scale  must  be  ended, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  British  coal  industry  was  nearing 
a  crisis  that  could  no  longer  be  evaded.  The  position  of  the 
miners  was  plain  enough.  Their  standards,  seriously 
lowered  since  the  war,  were  again  being  attacked.  They 
were  compelled  to  resist  a  further  reduction  of  wages.  It 
was  as  certain  as  anything  could  be  that  the  first  of  August, 
1925,  would  bring  a  national  stoppage. 

With  extreme  reluctance  and  misgiving  the  Government 
met  that  challenge  with  the  grant  of  the  subsidy.  It  was 
given  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  wages  scale,  and 
for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  nine  months,  in  order  that 
the  first  steps  might  be  made  towards  a  national  reorgani- 
zation of  the  industry.  Stanley  Baldwin  was  slow  in  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problem  during  this  respite.  He  had 
difficulty  in  forming  his  commission  of  four  members,  with 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  lately  high  commissioner  of  Palestine, 
as  chairman.  The  commission  reported  last  March.  The 
prime  minister  announced  that  he  would  at  once  proceed  to 
make  it?  recommendations  the  basis  of  legislation,  provided 
the  owners  and  miners  agreed  to  accept  the  report.  That, 
however,  they  would  not  do.  The  miners  declined  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  reduced  wages  for  the  higher-paid 
grades  so  as  to  make  possible  a  minimum  subsistence  wage. 
The  owners  were  immovable  in  their  hostility  to  govern- 
ment interference,  to  a  national  wage  scale,  to  a  regional 
grouping  of  the  mines,  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  sell- 
ing, and  other  provisions  favored  by  the  commission.  They 
demanded,  as  before,  longer  hours  and  wage  reductions  rang- 
ing between  20  and  33  per  cent. 

In  such  circumstances  as  these,  a  conservative  Govern- 
ment is  almost  necessarily  impotent  when  called  upon  to 
deal  with  a  basic  industrial  problem.  It  can  act  only  under 
the  compulsion  of  events.  Moreover,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  absorbed  in  European  affairs  and  he  continued 
to  be  so  until  after  the  Geneva  crisis  of  March.  Therefore 
matters  in  the  coal  industry  were  allowed  to  drift,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  time  margin.  The 
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one  plain  need  was  for  the  mine-owners  to  produce  fresh 
proposals.  Those  they  had  submitted  to  the  Samuel  com- 
mission were  altogether  unreal.  The  miners  would  be  locked 
out  at  the  end  of  April,  unless  the  owners  could  be  brought 
to  the  point  of  making  an  offer  that  the  government  could 
take  seriously.  Meanwhile,  as  is  well  known,  the  whole 
world  was  growing  accustomed  to  the  prospect  of  industrial 
war  in  Britain.  Week  by  week  the  correspondents  writing 
from  London  enlarged  upon  it.  Despatches  to  the  American 
press  in  particular  were  full  of  foreboding.  Wherever  I 
went  in  the  United  States  during  the  early  months  of  this 
year  I  was  questioned  about  the  imminence  of  the  general 
strike.  Everywhere  I  heard  predictions  of  coming  disaster 
for  England. 

As  regards  the  mines  and  the  miners  the  Government  was 
doing  little  or  nothing.  The  Samuel  report  was  laid  aside, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  scheme  before  Parliament  and 
the  country.  But  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  national  stop- 
page was  not  foreseen.  Here  at  any  rate  the  Government 
was  not  open  to  the  charge  of  slackness.  In  1925  the  cabi- 
net and  the  great  industrial  corporations  were  alike  unpre- 
pared. This  was  clearly  shown  by  the  panic  yielding  to  the 
demand  for  a  subsidy.  The  nine-months  relief  period,  it  is 
true,  was  not  used  as  it  should  have  bfen  in  the  interests  of  a 
coal  settlement.  But  it  certainly  was  used  by  the  adminis- 
trative departments  for  preparation  against  the  peril  of 
industrial  warfare.  In  the  autumn  a  new  volunteer  body 
was  formed  with  a  cumbersome  name — the  Organization  for 
Maintaining  Supplies — shortened  into  the  convenient  initials, 
O.M.S.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  Home  Department, 
welcomed  with  rapture  by  the  Peers,  cheered  on  by  the 
Conservative  press  and  enthusiastically  recruited  from  the 
comfortable  classes. 

The  railroads  and  the  great  industrial  firms  took  every 
possible  precaution  against  a  shortage  of  coal.  Production 
in  the  mines  was  speeded  up.  Enormous  stocks  were  accu- 
mulated. Capitalist  industry  was  ready  for  a  state  of  siege. 

IF  it  be  asked  what  corresponding  steps  were  taken  on  the 
side  of  the  labor  unions,  the  answer  must  be,  none,  if 
we  expect  such  preparation  as  was  implied  in  the  resolutions 
and  decisions  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Scarborough 
in  September.  These  were  widely  read  as  a  victory  for  the 
Left,  and  were  commented  upon  with  no  little  anxiety  in 
England  and  America.  Politicians  and  editorial  writers  took 
the  view  that  a  vast,  new  labor-union  force  had  been  called 
into  existence,  and  inferred  that  the  danger  of  a  general 
strike  had  thereby  been  greatly  augmented.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact,  the  logic  of  trade-unionism  worked  more  or  less 
straightforwardly  after  Black  Friday  in  1921.  The  com- 
pleted mechanism  controlled  by  the  Trade  Union  Council 
was  an  inevitable  development.  That  mechanism,  it  is  clear, 
was  designed  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  strike,  notwith- 
standing the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  do  not  accept  the  philosophy  of  the 
general  strike.  Industrial  history  repeats  the  history  of  mili- 
tary nations.  Pursue  your  policy  and  create  your  weapon, 
and  in  the  end  the  weapon  will  be  put  to  use — probably  in 
circumstances  that  make  disaster  certain  for  those  who  have 
forged  the  weapon.  That  is  what  happened  to  the  Trade 
Union  Congress.  The  Government  took  note  of  what  was 
going  forward,  and  laid  its  plans.  The  labor  world  was 
moving  towards  a  decision  which  it  could  not  avoid  ;  and  it 


was  moving  without  preparation.  Indeed,  a  sub-committee 
of  the  T.U.C.  reported  some  time  before  the  crisis  came 
that  labor  organization  for  a  national  strike  could  not  be 
built  up :  it  must  be  improvised  when  the  occasion  arose. 

E1T   us   now   turn   to  the   events   immediately   preceding 
the  rupture  of  May  2. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that,  in  the  interval  following 
the  publication  of  the  Samuel  report  the  Government  made 
no  attempt  to  force  the  pace  of  the  mine-owners.  No  one 
need  wish  to  cast  blame  upon  an  overworked  prime  ministei 
at  a  peculiarly  anxious  time;  but  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  'Bald- 
win ought  to  have  moved,  and  to  have  insisted.  His  per- 
sonal authority  is  so  great  that  then,  as  at  any  other  time, 
his  word  must  have  carried.  He  did  not  speak  the  word. 
Hence  it  happened  that  it  was  not  until  a  few  hours  before 
the  wages  agreement  was  due  to  end,  and  the  subsidy  with 
it,  that  the  mine-owners  produced  their  revised  terms. 
These  were  impossible.  But  in  any  case,  the  crisis  was 
already  upon  us.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  April  30. 
The  Government  was  on  the  point  of  announcing,  by  royal 
proclamation,  a  state  of  national  emergency.  The  police 
reserves  and  the  O.M.S.  were  being  called  out.  Orders  were 
being  sent  to  the  municipalities  throughout  the  country  to 
stand  by  for  a  general  strike.  The  ten  district  commission- 
ers were  invested  with  full  military  authority.  Winston 
Churchill,  turning  from  his  dismal  task  of  piloting  an  unpop- 
ular budget  through  the  Commons,  was  once  again  in  his 
element  as  director-general  of  operations  on  the  home  front. 

The  lock-out  notices  were  posted  on  April  30.  On  the 
following  day  the  mines  were  closed  down  and  more  than  a 
million  miners  were  out.  Labor  was  making  its  May  Day 
demonstration  in  London  and  elsewhere ;  the  T.U.C.  was 
entering  upon  its  last  efforts  for  peace,  and  the  executive 
committees  were  meeting  to  decide  the  momentous  question 
of  the  call  to  the  general  strike. 

Negotiations  with  the  Government  had  been  suspended. 
They  were  not  resumed  until  Sunday  night.  No  one  could 
be  in  doubt  that  the  prime  minister  was  working  whole- 
heartedly for  peace.  Few  would  question  the  statement  that 
until  Sunday  the  peace  party  in  the  cabinet  was  in  command. 
Mr.  Baldwin  had  the  backing  of  Lord  Birkenhead,  who, 
having  helped  to  make  the  Irish  treaty  four  years  ago,  may 
now  be  counted  as  a  repentant  diehard.  The  minister  of 
labor,  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland,  also  was  a  consistent  sup- 
porter. But  the  opposing  group  was  formidable.  Led  by 
Winston  Churchill  and  Neville  Chamberlain  (minister  of 
health),  it  comprised  the  most  energetic  members  of  the 
cabinet — men  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  named, 
may  fairly  be  described  as  hotheads  not  overdone  with 
brains  and  having  little  knowledge  of  industrial  England. 
Faced  by  the  threat  of  resignation  from  at  least  half-a-dozen 
of  his  colleagues,  and  weakened  by  his  own  failure  to  exert 
authority  with  the  mine-owners  at  an  earlier  stage,  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  overborne.  He  had  nothing  to  bargain  with, 
no  resources  to  call  up.  It  was  worse  than  useless  for  him 
to  plead  the  pacific  intentions  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  and 
J.  H.  Thomas,  or  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  T.U.C.  to  send  out  the  strike  call.  That 
was  precisely  the  strong  card  held  by  the  Tory  diehards. 
They  knew  that  the  general  strike  was  a  horror  to  the 
parliamentary  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party.  They  knew 
also  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ernest  Bevin,  there  was  not 
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a  man  among  the  two-dozen  members  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil who  had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  gone  on  record 
against  the  general  strike.  Even  the  miners'  idol,  Robert 
Smillie,  could  be,  and  was  quoted  against  the  policy.  More- 
over, the  war  party  in  the  cabinet  had  the  correct  measure 
of  the  bourgeois  strength  of  England.  They  were  resolved 
that  the  break  should  come ;  eager  for  the  strike  to  be  called, 
being  confident  that  they  could  smash  it,  and,  in  smashing 
the  strike,  destroy  the  power  of  trade-unionism  in  England — 
as  they  thought,  for  a  lifetime. 

Against  colleagues  of  this  temper,  what  was  a  good  and 
considerate  Stanley  Baldwin  to  do?  We  know  now  that 
circumstances  on  Sunday  were  altogether  against  him.  For 
several  hours  of  the  day  the  miners'  representatives  were  not 
accessible  in  London.  It  was  9  p.  m.  before  the  parties  came 
together  for  the  eleventh-hour  effort ;  but  even  then,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the  Diehards,  the  parleys  re- 
opened with  a  large  measure  of  hope  because  the  General 
Council  had  accepted  a  formula  of  peace,  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  way  of  getting  round  the  Government's  impossible 
condition  as  to  wages.  The  formula,  drafted  by  Birken- 
head,  committed  the  miners  to  a  reopening  of  negotiations 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  might  involve  some  reduction  of 
wages  and  to  an  examination  of  the  Samuel  report  in  its 
entirety.  As  to  the  latter  point  there  was  no  doubt:  the 
miners  were  ready.  But  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
the  miners'  consent  to  the  crucial  concession  about  wages,  be- 
cause of  the  diehard  tactics.  The  door  was  shut  and  banged. 

THERE  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  break.  The  prime  minister  took  his  stand  upon  two 
points.  First,  the  threat  of  the  general  strike.  But  that  had 
been  made  in  the  clearest  form  the  preceding  day.  If  it 
was  to  have  any  validity  as  a  reason  for  breaking  off,  the 
break  obviously  should  have  come  at  the  moment  of  the 
strike  call.  The  second  point  was  trivial  and  irrelevant. 
What  had  happened  in  the  case  of  the  pressmen  at  the  Daily 
Mail  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  T.U.C.  Since  the  prime 
minister  was  willing  to  continue  discussion  in  the  shadows 
of  the  general  strike,  his  making  an  occasion  of  a  trifling 
mutiny  in  a  single  newspaper  office  gave  to  the  irrevocable 
act  an  appearance  of  levity  that  did  not  accord  with  the 
Baldwin  character.  His  statement  in  the  House  on  the 
f<! lowing  day  was  his  own  sufficient  condemnation,  for  he 
spoke  as  though  peace  had  been  within  reach. 

The  fact  that  matters,  of  course,  is  that  the  prime  minister, 
being  the  man  he  is,  could  not  help  himself.  A  man  of 
harder  make,  knowing  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  with 
him,  would  have  stood  his  ground  and  have  let  Winston 
Churchill  go  with  as  many,  or  as  few,  of  the  cabinet  rebels 
as  might  care  to  follow  him.  Mr.  Baldwin,  notwithstand- 
ing his  remarkable  personal  position  could  not  do  that.  The 
truth  is  that,  at  a  crucial  moment  of  this  kind,  no  conserva- 
tive prime  minister  could  ;  while,  despite  their  attacks  upon 
the  Government,  the  line  taken  by  the  Asquiths  and  Simons 
is  evidence  that  a  Wing  prime  minister  would  probably  have 
been  coerced  in  similar  fashion.  The  point  as  to  whether, 
considering  the  attitude  of  the  miners,  there  was  any  hope  at 
all  in  the  Sunday  formula  is  one  to  which  I  will  return 
toward  the  end  of  this  article. 

I  pass  rapidly  over  the  strike  itself  and  its  immensely 
interesting  incidents.  The  press  of  America,  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  explore  it,  seemed  fair  in  the  main,  although 


there  was,  even  in  the  most  responsible  papers,  far  too  much 
talk  of  revolutionary  aims  and  temper  and  (in  the  headlines 
particularly)  a  distressing  exaggeration  of  the  trivial  and 
scattered  acts  of  violence.  The  plain  fact  is  that  there  was 
no  violence ;  there  was  no  popular  excitement — as  those 
words  are  understood  by  Americans  in  relation  to  labor 
trouble.  The  behavior  of  the  strikers,  and  of  all  classes,  was 
miraculous.  The  Joan  of  Arc  celebration  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  our  ordeal  turned  Paris  into  a  stricken  field  by 
comparison.  One-tenth  of  the  happenings  at  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  during  two  or  three  days  of  last  March,  if  they 
had  been  spread  over  the  whole  country,  would  have  been 
taken  by  the  English  people  as  terrifying  proof  that  a  bloody 
revolution  had  come  upon  them.  Remember  that  our  police 
carry  no  firearms  and  therefore  are  altogether  dissociated  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  thought  of  provocation.  If,  at  any 
moment  of  the  Nine  Days,  the  home  secretary  or  \Vinston 
Churchill  had  suggested  the  arming  of  the  police  or  special 
constables,  he  would  have  been  instantly  silenced  as  an  enemy 
of  public  order,  and  by  our  young  Fascists  perhaps  as  vigor- 
ously as  by  anybody  else. 

Upon  only  one  matter  directly  connected  with  the  tactics 
of  the  strike  will  I  say  a  word  here,  namely,  the  stoppage  ot 
the  press.  Not  many*  hours,  I  think,  had  gone  by  before 
labor  opinion  had  come  around  to  the  view  that  the  calling 
out  of  the  printers  was  a  great  mistake.  Opinion  among 
the  reasonable  papers  was  extremely  critical  of  the  govern- 
ment and  strongly  sympathetic  with  the  miners.  The  la 
issues  that  were  allowed  to  appear  made  this  sufficiently 
plain.  The  T.U.C.  should  have  known  that  the  govern- 
ment would  produce  an  official  daily,  and  they  forgot  the 
radio.  It  was  another  case  of  failing  to  take  account  of  the 
advance  of  science. 

As  the  road  has  beaten  the  railroad,  so  the  wireless  ha 
beaten  the  printing-press.     And  the  government  command? 
the  air-ways  as  it  commands  the  resources  of  the  earth. 

I  note  one  detail  that  may  sound  incredible  to  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  varieties  of  simplicity  that  may  lurk 
in  the  Englishman's  sense  of  fairplay.  We  have  it  fror 
G.  D.  H.  Cole  that  the  T.U.C.  did  not  think  it  would  be 
quite  gentlemanly  to  allow  the  printers  of  the  labor  paper 
to  remain  at  work  if  the  capitalist  papers  were  shut  down! 
As  it  was,  when  Churchill's  British  Gazette  (a  most  ill- 
omened  sheet,  as  nearly  everybody  seemed  to  feel)  began  tc 
appear,  the  T.U.C.  brought  out  the  British  Worker  and  did 
very  well  with  it  against  the  heaviest  odds. 

IT  is  more  than  likely  that  before  these  pages  can  appear 
in  type  the  full  story  of  the  ending  of  the  strike  may  have 
been  made  known.  One  may  remark  at  this  point  that  the 
end  came  as  and  when  it  did  because  the  stoppage  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  general  strike.  It  was  a  wide  sympathetic 
strike.  Its  plan  was  opposed  to  the  plan  involved  in  the  idea 
of  a  general  strike,  which,  manifestly,  could  not  be  operated 
effectually  by  the  calling  out  of  workers  in  relays.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  on  the  eighth  day  the  T.U.C.  was 
seriously  influenced  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  engineers  (in 
America,  machinists)  were  called  out,  not  more  than  25 
per  cent  responded.  The  General  Council  was  unaware  of 
the  very  simple  fact  that  the  notices  were  imperfectly  deliv- 
ered. True,  there  were  many  other  indications  that  the 
strike  had  reached  its  maximum ;  but  no  satisfactory  explan- 
ation is  as  yet  available  of  the  (Continued  on  page  438) 
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PluS'Fours  to  the  Rescue 

How  Volunteer  Service  Was  Mobilized 

'  By  CORNELIA  STRATTON  PARKER 


*AS    anyone    ever    seen    a    million    dollars    in 


pennies?     That  was  the  impression  London 


n- 
niade  the  first  day  of  the  so-called  General 
Strike.       Money    and    population    in    large 
sums    usually    can    be    no    better    visualized 
than   light  miles   to  the   nearest   star.     The 
population  of  London  is  7,800,000.  On  an  ordinary  Tuesday 
the  average  person  may  be  aware  at  best  of  some  t\vo  thou- 
sand.    On  Tuesday,   May  4,  suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole    7,800,000    were    coming    down    the    highways    into 
town  in   their  smallest  denominations,  all  before  one's  very 
eyes.      The   strike   made  one   acutely   aware   how  many   of 
London's  millions  are  underground  in  rush  hours:  no  one 
lumped   in   large   unseen   units   under    the   earth,   very   few 
in  buses,  no  one  in  trams,  no  one  in  trains,  and  two  days 
later  no  one  in  taxis.     As  far  as  one  could  see  ahead,   as 
far  as  one  could   see  behind,   sidewalks  black  with   march- 
ing folk  all  going  in  one  direction — to  work. 

By  Wednesday  sidewalks  were  less  packed,  streets  more 
so.  The  unorganized  volunteers  began  their  work  in  earnest. 
Everyone  who  possessed  anything  on  wheels,  two,  three  or 
four,  hauled  it  out  of  the  basement  or  garage  or  junk  heap 
and  then,  once  human  will  and  need  and  ingenuity  got  the 
object  to  move  forward,  as  many  friends,  relatives,  and 
strangers  were  piled  into  or  on  the  vehicle  as  it  would  or 
wouldn't  hold.  Surely  it  was  a  duke  on  a  rattly  rusty 
bicycle,  at  any  rate  his  monocle  and  spats  looked  the  part, 
land  perched  quaveringly  over  the  back  wheel,  holding  his 


shoulders,  a  faultlessly  attired  duchess — yes,  duchess.  Three: 
unshaven  men  and  a  dowdy  woman,  all  four  looking  like 
the  dregs  of  despair,  bounced  down  the  way  in  an  antique 
draughty  taxi  body  tied  with  ropes  onto  four  wheels  which 
in  no  way  belonged.  Rolls-Royces  purred  by  and  stopped 
to  take  in  one  more,  squeezed  into  a  place  big  enough  for  a 
pair  of  gloves.  A  boy  on  a  baker's  bicycle  transported  two. 
adults  humped  into  the  covered  box  where  usually  rode 
cakes.  Lest  one  get  too  rosy  a  picture  of  a  nation  turned 
chummy  overnight,  now  and  then  a  limousine  passed  down 
the  street  with  its  solitary  occupant  in  the  rear  looking 
neither  right  nor  left  and  feeling  as  sure  of  heavenly 
favor  as  on  any  spring  morning  of  his  fifty  self-contained 
years. 

Each  day  of  the  strike  as  it  passed  left  the  thorough- 
fares of  London  looking  more  normal,  yet  the  normality 
was  in  good  part  a  matter  of  comparison  with  the  first  two 
days.  The  number  of  bicycles  was  still  well  above  the 
average ;  there  were  still  unfamiliar  charabancs  and  trucks 
fitted  up  with  benches ;  some  machines  with  large  hearted 
owners  still  carried  rough  signs  "Signal  if  you  want  a  lift"; 
and  shy  souls  were  still  trudging  because  their  courage 
never  reached  the  point  where  they  could  signal,  and  buses 
and  trams  and  tubes  still  appeared  forbiding.  And  there 
were  still  no  taxis  to  be  seen. 

In  a  city  the  size  of  London  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem next  to  food  and  bound  up  with  food  is  transport. 
During  the  strike  transport  was  practically  entirely  in  the 
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L'nderwood  &  Underwood 

Hyde  Park  as  a  milk  depot. 

Thousands  of  chums  of  milk 

were  handled  and  despatched 

with  methudical  precision 

hands  of  volunteers,  as  was 
also  food.  The  fact  then  that 
on  the  whole  the  population 
of  London  suffered  so  very 
little  inconvenience  in  either 
of  these  basic  problems  of 
existence  was  due  primarily 
to  two  things — the  organiza- 
tion of  voluntary  service  dur- 
ing the  strike,  and  English 
temperament. 

It  is  very  necessary  to 
realize  that  when  compli- 
ments are  going  the  rounds 
as  to  the  unfailing  calm  and 


pickets  were  given  orders  to 
interfere  with  no  one  attempt- 
ing work ;  strikers  only  in 
rare  instances  annoyed  strike- 
breakers, and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  kept  their  heads  and 
smiled.  That  small  percentage 
of  a  country  which  in  every- 
day life  restrains  itself  with 
difficulty  from  breaking  win- 
dows and  slugging  somebody 
in  authority  over  the  head, 
the  so-called  hoodlums,  did  of 
course  welcome  the  strike  as 
an  excuse  to  do  damage  where 
they  dared.  The  most  con- 
servative of  souls  explain  to 
you  that  naturally  it  \vas  not 
the  regular  trade  unionists 
who  smashed  up  buses  and 
hacked  automobiles  to  pieces. 
Most  of  what  trouble  did 
exist  was  caused  by  youths  of 
twenty  or  under.  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Plymouth  strik- 
ers and  police  played  football 
before  an  enthused  audience ;  all  over  the  land  pickets  and 
police  passed  the  time  of  day  together;  not  a  shot  was 
fired  from  start  to  finish — in  a  strike,  mind  you,  which 
meant  four  to  five  million  workers  idle.  Hats  off  to  the 
English  public,  which  includes  that  creature  of  admirable 
self  restraint,  the  English  striker. 

Some  one  said  it  was  the  war  plus  plus-fours  which  drew 
the  teeth  of  the  strike.  The  war  had  accustomed  a  nation 
to  organize  overnight  against  emergencies  and  that  ability 
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Plus-fours   also   served  as 

conductors    on     over  one 

thousand  motor  buses 


good  cheer  and  good  sense  of  the  English  public  faced  with  an 
acute  emergency — and  I  for  one  shall  be  so  complimenting 
them  till  my  dying  day — the  term  English  public  is  all-in- 
clusive. The  "public"  is  a  strike  carried  out  by  millions  of 
workers ;  besides  the  narrower  meaning  of  that  term,  as  you 
and  I  and  our  immediate  neighbors,  it  includes  the  striker  and 
the  strike-breaker.  In  the  wholesale  complimenting  of  them- 
selves which  the  English  indulged  in  with  complete  justi- 
fication, they  often  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  among  those 
whose  calm  and  good  temper  were  on  the  whole  exemplary 
a  large  bouquet  must  be  pinned  on  that  strategic  individual, 
the  striker. 

Where  the  circle  of  trouble  begins  or  ends  in  an  indus- 
trial disturbance  who  can  say?  Who  starts  a  riot  during 
a  strike?  striker?  strike-breaker?  police?  constabulary?  an 
impatient  abused  public?  In  England  for  the  most  part 
no  one  molested  anybody  else.  Not  a  policeman  went  armed ; 
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to  meet  untoward  situations  on  a  community  scale  was  still 
keen.  People  were  able  to  "fall  in"  with  relief  work  like 
a  well  trained  army  after  a  vacation.  ("Overnight"  is  not 
to  be  taken  too  literally.  Most  of  the  government's  plans 
had  been  laid  well  in  advance.  A  large  private  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  supplies  had  been  in  existence 
since  last  September  and  handed  itself  over  bodily  to  the 
government  when  the  strike  was  declared.) 

The  second  aspect  of  the  war  influence  has  also  to  do 
with  the  plus-fours.  (Or  are  they  called  knickerbockers 
at  home?)  Granted  we  live  in  a  mechanical  age  and  prac- 
tically every  youth  can  run  some  kind  of  a  machine  with  his 
eyes  closed,  the  war  had  thrown  men  of  every  class  into 
actual  manipulation  of  machines  of  all  types.  In  one 
small  town  near  London  the  strike  brought  out  four  hundred 
trained  "gentlemen"  lorry  drivers.  Given  the  presence  of 
petrol  and  motor  objects  on  wheels,  transport  cannot  be 
held  up  in  the  twentieth  century  merely  because  trains  an:l 
buses  and  trams  cease  moving.  There  is  inconvenience  to 
a  great  modern  community  when  its  normal  means  of  large 
scale  transportation  are  interfered  with ;  there  is  a  fearful 
setback  to  large  scale  production  ;  there  can  be  little  or  no 
real  danger. 

Because  besides  the  enormous  number  of  motor  vehicles 
of  every  sort  and  description  there  is  the  enormous  number 
of  efficient  young  men  in  plus-fours  ready  and  eager  to 
make  them  move.  There  is  already  the  story  going  the 
rounds  of  an  irate  formal  parent  who  demanded  of  a  son 
appearing  hurriedly  at  supper  in  plus-fours,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  coming  to  the  table  dressed  like  a  bus  driver?" 

Not  for  one  minute  that  only  youth  can  or  does  throw 
itself  into  the  breach  where  motors  are  concerned.  There 
were  thousands  of  settled  adults  about  England  who  fell 
to  and  made  things  move.  Women  drove  lorries,  men  with 
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grey  in  their  hair  drove  loco- 
motives. There  is  no  longer 
mystery  to  a  motor,  no  longer 
lengthy  apprenticeship  neces- 
sary to  run  a  machine.  They 
say  Swiss  children  are  born 
with  skiis  on.  It  would 
seem  that  English  and  Amer- 
icans nowadays  are  born 
with  one  foot  stepping  on 
the  gas. 

E.BOR  launched  the  strike 
in  illogical  despair  and 
unpreparedness.  The  gov- 
ernment had  it  down  in 
black  and  white  exactly 
what  steps  were  to  be  taken 
to  meet  the  situation,  and 
took  them. 

No  sooner  was  the  strike 
declared  than  England  found 
herself  marked  off  into  ten 
divisions,  each  ruled  by  a 
civil  commissioner  vested 
with  great  authority,  respon- 
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sible  to  one  man,  Sir  William  Mitchell-Thomson,  postmaster 
general  and  chief  civil  commissioner,  presiding  over  this  emer- 
gency government  from  his  London  headquarters.  Under 
the  civil  commissioner  for  each  division  were  a  chief  assis- 
tant, a  deput>r  chief  assistant  and  eight  subdivisions  headed 
by  one  or  more  officers — coal,  finance,  food,  military,  police, 
railways,  roads.  Under  the  ten  road  commissioners,  for 
instance,  were  150  road  officers  stationed  in  various  cen- 
ters, and  in  each  of  the  various  centers  was  a  voluntary 
haulage  committee  with  a  chairman  who  was  a  well  known 
haulage  contractor.  The  committees  were  manned  by  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  trades  in  which  haulage  was  needed. 
In  London  the  day  before  the  strike  was  called  the  haulage 
committee  had  160  motor  lorries  at  their  command,  and 
the  following  day  500  lorries  for  milk  traffic  alone. 

Let  it  be  stated  at  the  start  that  the  unions  promised 
cooperation  with  the  government  to  see  that  food  supplies 
would  in  no  way  be  interfered  with.  This  offer  was 
ignored.  Several  local  authorities  then  made  arrangements 
with  local  strike  committees  and  permits  were  issued  by 
the  latter.  The  British  Worker,  official  organ  of  the  Trade 
Union  Council  during  the  strike,  claimed  that  in  many 
places  the  government  had  ordered  such  permits  to  be  with- 
drawn. The  T.U.C.  "to  avoid  any  conflict  between  author- 
ities and  men  on  strike  felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw  its 
permits  in  these  cases." 

THE  most  elaborate  activities  on  the  part  of  the  food 
officer  of  the  London  division  centered  around  the 
supply  of  milk.  The  London  public  began  the  strike  na- 
turally uneasy  as  to  what  would  happen  to  a  milk  supply 
wholly  dependent  on  transportation.  A  2d.  per  quart 
raise  in  price  was  authorized  by  the  government  to  cover 
extra  haulage  costs.  Before  the  strike  was  more  than  a  few 
days  along  there  wtas  so  much  milk  on  hand  that  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  was  pleading  with  the  public  to 
drink  more  milk  and  the  price  was  lowered  a  penny  a  quart. 
Hyde  Part  was  immediately  closed  to  the  public  and 
became  the  central  milk  pooling  station  for  the  London  dis- 
trict. The  actual  machinery  of  this  organization  while  set 
up  by  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  "the  trade," 
manned  and  operated  by  the  members  of  the  distributing 
dairymen.  For  six  weeks  previous  to  the  strike  a  small 
transport  committee  called  together  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  been  deliberating  on  the  situation  and  a  scheme  of 
transport  to  function  within  a  hundred-mile  radius  of 


London  was  evolved.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  strike 
farmers  brought  their  milk  to  convenient  centers  or  "dumps" 
and  five  hundred  lorries  were  dispatched  from  Hyde  Park 
to  collect.  At  one  time  1,200  lorries  were  on  duty  bring- 
ing milk  from  country  dumps  to  the  Park  at  all  hours. 

Overnight  a  small  town  sprouted  in  Hyde  Park.  Three 
thousand  men,  including  certain  reserve  volunteer  groups, 
and  including  Sir  William  Price  as  controller  and 
his  committee,  lived  on  the  premises.  Mushroom  huts  and 
tents  rose  by  the  magic  of  modern  organization,  gas  light 
and  water  systems  were  installed  for  offices  and  canteens 
with  a  complete  telephone  exchange  of  160  lines  in  its 
temporary  hut.  How  Julius  Caesar  would  have  loved  it! 

The  Y.M.C.A.  stepped  in  with  eight  emergency  Hyde 
Park  canteens,  the  first  opened  on  Monday  before  the 
strike  went  into  effect.  Over  2,500  women  volunteered 
as  canteen  workers,  826  women  and  300  men  labored  reg- 
ularly throughout  the  strike  serving — they  have  it  down 
with  Baedekerlike  precision — 10  cups  of  tea,  3  buns,  3j^ 
eggs  a  minute,  day  and  night. 

The  milk  arrived  at  Hyde  Park  as  the  central  pool  and 
was  from  there  redistributed  by  an  organization  roughly  cor- 
responding to  the  areas  served  ordinarily  by  the  chief  railway 
systems.  As  the  milk  came  in  it  was  received  by  members 
of  the  dairy  trade,  checked  and  entered.  The  retail  dairy- 
men, some  with  motor  vans,  some  with  horse-drawn  vehi- 
cles, some  with  still  more  modest  "prams,"  after  going 
through  the  necessary  and  usual  business  formalities — includ- 
ing payment — proceeded  to  their  respective  dumps  and  were 
duly  supplied.  With  the  improved  railway  services  the 
number  of  Park  dumps  decreased  and  more  and  more  the 
dairymen  collected  their  supplies  from  the  railway  terminals, 
staffed  for  milk  distribution  by  members  of  the  dairy  trade. 
In  all,  the  pool  handled  some  5,000,000  gallons  of  milk 
during  its  existence. 

LONDON'S  solid  food  supply  was  a  less  peaceful  nut 
to  crack.  Farmers  and  cows  and  dairymen  do  indeed 
inhabit  another  world  from  ships  and  docks  and  stevedores 
and  hydraulic  cranes.  Four  days  of  the  strike  passed  before 
a  dent  was  made  in  the  huge  problem  of  getting  supplies 
out  of  ships'  holds,  onto  wharves,  into  lorries,  and  down 
the  streets  to  the  London  market.  Saturday  morning  saw 
a  train  of  a  hundred  lorries  loaded  with  foodstuffs  escorted 
from  the  docks  to  the  central  depot,  also  in  Hyde  Park, 
under  a  detachment  of  Grenadier  Guards  and  twenty 
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armored  cars.  Trade  unionists  asked  ''Why  the  display 
of  force?  Who's  going  to  stop  your  lorries?"  ("As  if  a 
guard  of  mounted  police  wouldn't  more  than  have  done  the 
job!")  It  suited  the  government  to  make  the  grand  ges- 
ture, and  they  told  themselves  they  were  taking  no  chances. 
The  500  workers  for  the  docks  had  left  Hyde  Park  in 
the  dark  of  4  a.m.  amid  uneasiness  and  the  confusions  of 
torrents  of  rain. 

On  Monday,  the  500  volunteers,  a  goodly  percentage 
of  them  Oxford  undergraduates,  (they  had  left  Hyde  Park 
unmolested,  by  daylight)  were  unloading  ships  at  Hay's 
Wharf  on  the  Thames  in  place  of  the  usual  1,500,  and 
report  has  it  with  the  same  results.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
do  three  times  the  normal  rate  of  work  in  an  emergency 
and  somewhat  in  the  crusading  spirit,  and  another  to  hold 
to  such  effort  as  a  steady  wearing  lifetime  job.  Young 
men  who  had  never  thought  of  a  ship  as  anything  but  a 
means  of  getting  to  some  place  in  comfort  swarmed  like  ants 
in  and  out  of  holds.  Great  hydraulic  cranes  operated  from 
their  tiny  cabins  by  amateurs  with  an  hour  or  so  of  previous 
practice  swung  above  the  din  and  confusion  clutching  their 
giant's  load  of  eggs,  butter,  bacon,  meat.  Ships  unloaded 
and  off,  ships  unloading,  ships  arriving,  shouts,  orders,  the 
crane  swinging  back  and  forth.  '/Can  send  140  more  men 
at  once,"  read  a  message  from  Oxford,  "or  2OO  by  evening." 
(Handkerchiefs  to  wipe  the  tears  of  students  freed  from 
college  to  load  bacon  on  a  dock,  union  pay  and  bed  and 
board  thrown  in.) 

Here  is  a  side  issue  to  the  story  of  getting  food  to  London : 
Electricity  is  badly  needed  for  the  docks,  for  lighting  dark 
corners,  for  maintaining  refrigerating  plants,  for  cranes. 
Time  came  when  the  West  Ham  power  station  refused  to 
give  the  necessary  electricity.  Without  electricity  the  hands 
of  the  most  stalwart  of  volunteers  were  all  but  helpless. 
Five  submarines  and  their  parent  ship,  the  H.  M.  S.  Cyclops, 
steamed  up  the  Thames.  Five  submarines  moored  along- 
side the  quay  where  the  dock  power  house  stands,  threw 
out  cables,  connected  up,  and  once  again  "juice"  was  turned 
on.  None  too  much,  but  enough  to  produce  results. 

For  eleven  days  7,800,000  people  dependent  on  the  out- 
side world  for  every  mouthful  of  food,  every  drop  of  milk, 
lived  under  a  state  of  emergency  which  shut  off  all  ordinary 
avenues  of  food  supply.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  during 
those  eleven  days  few  lacked  for  any  item  on  their  day's 
menu  to  which  they  were  normally  accustomed,  nor  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances  did  they  pay  more  for  what  was 
consumed  than  the  normal  price. 

THE  omnibus  occupies  a  unique  position  in  London, 
carrying  its  thousands  upon  thousands  of  passengers 
daily.  No  tram  lines  run  into  the  London  business  districts, 
many  areas  are  distant  from  any  tube  connection,  and 
shoppers,  workers,  sightseeers,  depend  on  the  bus  in  London 
as  in  no  other  big  city.  There  are  over  eighty  different 
names  of  unorganized  "pirate"  buses  numbering  in  all  500 
on  the  London  streets.  There  are  two  "regular"  buses  in 
the  combine,  the  General  and  Tillins's,  which  are  under 
the  same  central  management  as  the  London  underground 
railways.  The  General  buses  alone  number  3,350.  Only 
the  General  and  Tillings  were  affected  by  the  strike,  but 
that  meant  more  of  an  upset  to  London  transport  than  all 
other  buses  combined.  What  is  a  Londoner  ten  miles  away 
from  his  or  her  job  to  do  without  his  or  her  bus?  Much 
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of  the  dramatic  savor  of  the  strike  centered  around  the  red 
General  buses.  Would  they  come  out?  Would  they  be 
allowed  to  run  ?  Would  anyone  dare  ride  on  them  ? 

On  the  first  day  of  the  strike  151  volunteers  were  en- 
rolled to  work  buses  but  no  buses  left  the  sheds.  On  the 
second  day  140  buses  ventured  forth  with  615  men  enrolled 
as  volunteers.  By  the  last  day  of  the  strike  623  buses  out 
of  3,35O  were  operating,  all  on  short  routes;  2,959  volun- 
teers managed  them  instead  of  a  normal  labor  force  of 
27,300.  It  took  nerve  to  drive  a  bus  through  certain  uneasy 
districts.  Before  long  many  a  bus  had  one  or  all  windows 
broken.  Most  of  the  amateur  plus-foured  drivers  sat  be- 
hind wire  netting,  always  a  policeman  or  special  constable 
alongside.  One  wire  netting  had  a  hole  to  the  right  of  the 
driver's  head  and  a  sign  over  it  "Here's  where  you  throw 
the  bricks." 

Of  the  underground  trains  run  entirely  by  voluntary 
labor  the  company  reckons  that  by  the  end  of  the  strike 
service  was  practically  normal  for  the  limited  (sections 
opened.  Actual  figures  were  88  trains  out  of  a  normal  240 ; 
5,000  workers  where  the  normal  is  9,500.  No  trams  ap- 
peared in  the  open  until  four  strike  days  had  passed  and 
then  it  soon  was  concluded  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor.  There  were  strategic  withdrawals  after  a 
short  and  eventful  public  career.  The  company  figures 
that  after  eleven  days  tram  service  functioned  "about  50 
per  cent." 

The  voluntary  labor  necessary  for  running  buses,  tube 
and  trams  signed  up  for  the  most  part  either  directly  at 
bus,  tube  and  tram  headquarters  or  through  the  London 
Haulage  Committee.  Most  of  the  2,959  bus  volunteers 
were  bedded  and  boarded  within  the  Chiswick  depot,  police 
guarding  the  gate;  inside,  a  grenadier  with  fixed  bayonet; 
near  by,  four  armored  cars.  (Continued  on  page  443) 
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time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  verdict 
upon  the  great  struggle  to  be  made.  What- 
ever  conclusions  are  drawn  must,  at  the  hest, 
be  hesitating  and  tentative.  Even  to  those 
of  us  who  worked  day  by  day  with  the 
Trade  Union  Council  at  Eccleston  Square, 
there  are  obscurities  and  to  spare.  We  do  not  know  what 
transformed  Mr.  Baldwin,  as  by  a  flash,  from  a  negotiator 
genuinely  desirous  of  peace,  to  a  man  of  war  lamely  try- 
ing to  imitate  the  belligerent  vociferousness  of  Winston 
Churchill.  We  cannot  explain  what  passed  between  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  and  Sir  Arthur  Steel  Maitland  in  those 
delicate  conversations  from  which,  for  purposes  into  which 
one  cannot  yet  enquire,  the  prime  minister  was  excluded. 
We  do  not  know  why  Sir  John  Simon  was  suddenly  driven 
to  make  a  now  notorious  legal  pronunciamento  of  which,  at 
best,  the  substance  was  dubious  at  its  crucial  point,  and  the 
etiquette,  one  hopes,  contrary  to  all  the  best  traditions  of 
the  English  bar.  The  tale  is  not  yet  a  straightforward 
one.  Such  of  it  as  can  be  pieced  together,  my  friend  S.  K. 
Ratcliffe  tells  elsewhere  in  this  number.  My  task  is  the 
different  one  of  analyzing  the  struggle  (I)  as  a  problem 
in  legal  and  constitutional  theory,  (II)  as  an  illustration  of 
political  philosophy,  and  (III)  as  an  event  which  throws  a 
tentative  gleam  of  light  upon  political  method. 

I 

THE  Government  took  up  a  definite  attitude  from  the 
moment  that  the  call  of  the  General  Council  to  the 
unions  was  issued.  This,  it  said,  was  a  threat  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  an  attempt  to  coerce  Parliament  without 
the  intervention  of  the  electorate.  It  was  not  an  industrial 
issue  at  all,  but  a  challenge  to  the  community  of  which  the 
Government  was  the  legally  appointed  guardian.  As  such 
it  was  illegal,  and  until  the  Trade  Union  Council  called  off 
the  strike  there  could  be  no  resumption  of  negotiations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  ground  there  is  for  this 
view.  The  Trade  Union  Congress  made  its  position  clear 
from  the  very  outset.  It  called  upon  its  members  to  with- 
draw their  labor  for  two  reasons: 

1 i )  In  its  view,  an  indefensible  attack  was  being  made 
on  the  miners'  standard  of  life.    It  was  essential  to  show 
public  opinion  how  thoroughgoing  was  the  support  of  the 
trade  union  movement  for  the  miners. 

(2)  The  miners   were  locked   out  by  the  owners.    Xo 
negotiations  can  be   properly  conducted   under  such  condi- 
tions.   It  was  equally  essential  to  secure  a  withdrawal   of 
the  lockout  notices. 

No  amount  of  ingenuity  can  extract  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Trade  Union  Council  any  other  purpose  than 
these.  They  did  not  aim  at  securing  any  political  or  con- 
stitutional change.  They  asked  only,  as  J.  H.  Thomas 


pointed  out,  for  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations  on  the 
reasonable  basis  that  the  miners  should  not  suffer  reduc- 
tions of  wages  while  they  went  on.  The  Government  could 
have  secured  this  at  any  time  either  by  a  continuation  of 
the  subsidy  for  a  short  period  or  by  insisting  that  the  sacrifice 
to  be  borne  while  a  settlement  was  being  hammered  out 
should  fall  on  the  owners  rather  than  on  the  men.  And  it 
is  here  important  to  remember  that  the  owners  had  made 
no  wage  offer,  until  the  day  before  the  expiration  of  the 
subsidy  and  that  the  Government  made  no  suggestions  of 
its  own  until  May  13,  after  the  general  strike  was  over. 
The  breakdown  that  occurred,  in  short,  was  the  outcome 
of  the  relentless  obstinacy  of  the  owners  (whose  offer  was 
on  all  sides  admittedly  insulting)  and  the  sheer  incompetence 
of  the  government. 

The  Trade  Union  Council  was,  this  is  to  say,  engaged 
in  a  sympathetic  strike  on  a  peculiarly  massive  scale. 
Technically  it  was  not  a  general  strike  since  all  the  unions 
were  not  called  out ;  it  was  not  called  by,  but  called  for  by, 
the  Trade  Union  Council,  since  the  actual  strike  orders 
were  in  each  case  issued  by  the  executives  of  the  respective 
national  unions.  That  it  was  not  a  threat  to  the  community 
is  shown  by  the  offer  of  the  unions,  never  withdrawn,  if 
never  responded  to  by  the  Government,  to  maintain  all 
food  and  hospital  services.  Nor  did  they  at  any  time,  as 
they  could  have  done,  withdraw  telephone  and  telegraph 
workers,  or  those  engaged  in  sanitary  services  or  services 
connected  with  light  and  gas  plant. 

There  is  no  law  on  the  English  statute  book  which 
forbids  a  union,  or  a  collection  of  unions,  to  strike.  A  trade 
dispute,  in  the  words  of  section  5  of  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act  of  1906  is  "any  dispute  .  .  .  which  is  connected  with 
the  employment  or  non-employment  ...  or  with  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  of  any  person,"  and  "workmen"  are  "all 
persons  employed  in  any  trade  or  industry  whether  or  not 
in  the  employment  of  the  employer  with  whom  a  trade 
dispute  arises."  It  is  not  anywhere  denied  that 'the  mining 
dispute  was  an  ordinary,  if  gigantic  trade  dispute ;  it  is  not 
denied  that  a  sympathetic  strike  is  legal.  Where,  then,  is 
the  authority  for  the  argument  that  the  strike  demanded 
by  the  Trade  Union  Council  was  illegal :  and  what  does 
the  word  "unconstitutional"  mean  in  this  context  except 
"inconvenient  for  the  government  of  the  day?"  If  this 
general  stoppage  is  illegal  now,  why  is  it  announced  by  the 
home  secretary  that  legislation  is  in  contemplation  to  make 
a  general  stoppage  illegal  in  the  future?  And  is  it  argued 
that  when  the  government  takes  sides  in  an  industrial  dis- 
pute, an  attempt  by  the  lawful  weapon  of  the  strike  to 
force  a  settlement  different  from  what  is  proposed,  then 
becomes  a  priori  unconstitutional? 

It  is  said  that  the  Trade  Union  Council  was  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  by  the  strike-weapon  to  force  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  continue  the  subsidy.  But  the  Government  had 
offered  during  the  negotiations  to  continue  the  subsidy  and 
subsequently  to  the  strike  they  offered  to  continue  the  sub- 
sidy. That  view  is,  therefore,  without  substance.  And  it 
was  surely  a  purely  industrial  purpose  for  the  Council  to 
say  that  it  would  stand  by  the  miners  until  reasonable  condi- 
tions of  work  were  offered.  I  cannot  see,  and  no  one  on 
the  labor  side  can  see,  a  political  purpose  in  that  attitude. 
Its  industrial  character  is  shown  by  the  further  fact  that 
the  general  stoppage  was  ended  immediately  the  General 
Council  was  convinced  that  the  Samuel  memorandum  of- 
fered a  reasonable  basis  upon  which  the  miners  could  resume 
negotiations.  That  does  not  look  to  any  impartial  observer 
like  the  act  of  men  with  an  unconstitutional  purpose  in 
view. 

The  truth,  I  think,  is  that  on  this  head  Mr.  Baldwin 
(very  surprisingly)  lent  himself  to  the  purposes  of  men 
who  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  trade  unions  must 
be  taught  a  lesson  and  that  a  refusal  to  negotiate  on  the 
ground  of  the  constitution  would  raise  again  all  the  genial 
bogies  of  revolution  which  were  so  successful  at  the  time 
of  the  Zinoviev  letter.  The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Baldwin ;  but  the  hand  was  the  hand  of  those  pinchbeck 
Mussolinis,  Winston  Churchill  and  Sir  William  Joynson- 
Hicks. 

II 

THE  problem  in  political  philosophy  illustrated  by  the 
general  stoppage  is  of  central  importance.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  the  simple  view  that  its  disagreement  with 
the  Trade  Union  Council  made  all  the  actions  of  the  latter 
body  illegal  and  wrong.  It  assumed  that  it  was  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  to  come  to  its  support. 
It  insisted  that  no  man  could  rightly  have  allegiance  else- 
where than  to  itself.  It  identified,  in  other  words,  its  own 
will  with  the  will  of  the  whole  community,  its  sense  of  right 
and  justice  with  right  and  justice  as  objective  facts. 

I  have  argued  on  many  occasions  that  this  view  cannot 
possibly  be  held  to  represent  the  facts  of  social  life.  Men's 
allegiance  is  not  the  simple  reflex  action  this  view  assumes. 
When  the  Government  speaks,  I  do  not  automatically  feel 
that  truth  and  justice  have  spoken.  This,  surely,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  some  millions  of  men  felt  and  thought  that 
the  Trade  Union  Council  was  right.  Government,  in  fact, 
will  not  in  the  modern  community  command  allegiance  by 
the  mere  fact  of  being  a  government ;  it  is  what  it  does  as 
a  government  which  determines  the  allegiance  it  will  re- 
ceive. That,  in  formal  law,  it  can  make  itself  supreme 
does  not  imply  that  it  can  make  itself  morally  supreme 
unless  it  can  satisfy  the  consciences  of  its  citizens.  There 
is  not,  in  fact,  any  unity  in  the  state  save  that  which  is 
put  there  by  the  cooperative  effort  of  men ;  and  they  will 
not  cooperate  unless  the  purpose  for  which  their  aid  is  in- 
voked is  one  that  wins  their  spiritual  allegiance. 

Here,  as  I  think,  is  the  root  of  the  Government's  error. 
It  assumed  that  the  trade  unionist  would  not  stand  by  the 
miners  when  it  declared  the  appeal  of  the  Trade  Union 
Council  unconstitutional.  It  insisted,  that  is,  that  allegiance 
is  monistic.  In  fact,  the  trade  unionist  felt  that  in  the 
given  case  his  allegiance  was  more  rightly  due  to  the  trade 
union  than  to  the  government.  The  Council,  as  I  have 
explained,  was  engaged  here  in  a  purely  industrial  problem 
and  the  issue  was  not  driven  (through  the  wisdom  of  the 


trade  unions)  to  an  extreme.  But  the  mistake  made  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  colleagues  was  the  mistake  made  by 
George  III  in  1776;  it  is  the  fatal  assumption  that  the 
power  which  makes  the  law,  can  make  law  morally  binding 
because  it  makes  law.  The  truth  is  the  very  different  fact 
that  the  binding  force  of  law  depends  not  upon  its  origin 
but  upon  its  substance.  The  British  government  decided, 
in  the  last  analysis,  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  coal  owners. 
It  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  trade-union  movement 
doubted  whether  that  agency  entitled  it  to  identify  itself 
with  the  community.  It  should  rather  be  surprised  at  the 
amazing  self-restraint  and  moderation  of  those  who  could 
not  accept  its  view. 

Ill 

["""HE  problem  in  political  method  is  far  more  complex. 
J.  Whether  the  Council  was  wise  in  calling  a  general 
strike  with  unlimited  liability  in  time  is  a  question  upon 
which  opinions  may  well  differ.  For  the  resources  of  gov- 
ernment were  inevitably  greater  over  a  period  than  those 
of  the  unions.  The  former  could  afford  to  wait;  the  latter, 
after  a  very  few  days,  would  pass  the  apogee  of  its  powers. 
Government  had  at  its  call  the  resources  of  the  law.  It 
could  threaten,  overawe,  imprison.  It  could  insist  on  the 
maintenance  of  essential  services  like  the  food-supply,  and 
while  those  were  maintained  it  could  afford  to  wait  for  the 
surrender  of  the  men.  The  trade  unions  could  call  their 


The  Great  "Hold-Up 


STORY  OF  THE  STRIKE 


WHAT   IS  THE   GENERAL  STRIKE  ABOUT  ? 
The  story  Is  soon  told. 

I.  Eight  months  ago  the  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
to  report  on  the  coal  industry.     It  also  gave  a  subsidy  to  keep  the  industry 
going  while  its  Commission  sat. 

II.  The  Commission  reported  that  "a  disaster  is  impending  over 
the  industry,'*  as  7  out  of  every  10  tons  of  coal  are  being  produced  at  a 
loss.      It  also  saw  &  revision  of  wages  was  needed  to  save  the  industry. 

III.  The  Government  accepted  the  Report.     The  Coal  Owners  have 
accepted  it.     The  miners  refused  to  work  a  second  longer  or  take  a  penny 
less,  even  as  a  temporary  measure  to  prevent  ruin. 

IV  The  Government  strove  day  and  night  to  secure  an  agreement. 
While  negotiations  were  going  on,  the  Trade  Union  Council  (without  con- 
sulting the  workers)  issued  notices  for  a  General  Strike,  which  would 
paralyse  transport,  factories,  public  services,  printing  works,  and  the 
entire  business  of  the  country. 

V.  Under  this  intolerable  threat  of  a  national  "  hold-up  "  the  Govern- 
ment stood  firm.     It  told  the  T.U.C.  that  they  would  not  renew  negotiations 
until  the  General  Strike  was  called  off. 

VI.  The  Government  then   put  in  force  its  plans  for  maintaining 
food  and  milk  supplies.     It  called  upon  all  loyal  people  to  offer  help,  to 
stand  together  in  meeting  the  "  surrender  or  starve  '*  challenge. 

VII.  As  Mr.  Baldwin  said  :   "  the  Government  found  itself  challenged 
with  an  alternative  Government."    This  alternative  Government — this 
Soviet — is  a  small  group  of  trade  union  leaders.     It  represents  only  a  small 
section  of  the  people.     It  did  not  even  consult  that  section  before  it  held 
its  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

The  GOVERNMENT  STANDS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
The  People  Will  Stand  By  The  Government 


Handbill  distributed  by  the  Qovernment 
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From  the  Other  Side 

In  the  rump  edition  of  The  Observer 
(London)  u'hich  u:as  published  May  1 6,  just 
after  the  termination  of  the  strike,  J.  L. 
Garvin  summed  up  the  major  issue  as  he  saw 
it  in  a  slashing  leader  headed  Out — and 
Speaking  Out.  We  quote  from  the  closing 
paragraphs '. 

THE  national  mind  is  clear  and  determined  about 
two  things.  It  desires  in  industry  as  in  international 
affairs  a  genuine  and  lasting  peace;  and  it  will  sternly 
discountenance  any  attempt  of  employers  to  abuse  the 
advantage  which  the  unredeemed  stupidity  of  this  strike 
has  given  them.  .  .  . 

But  in  case  of  any  second  attempt  of  this  kind  to 
hold  up  the  country  either  to  ransom  in  cash,  or  for 
any  purpose,  trades  unionism  would  have  to  be  disarmed 
and  made  as  throughly  subject  to  law  as  is  every  other 
aspect  of  our  society.  For  even  trade  unionism  cannot 
have  life  both  ways.  It  has  broken  the  law  on  an  un- 
exampled scale  by  a  wholesale  repudiation  of  contracts, 
and  yet  demands  the  unique  privilege  of  failure  with 
impunity.  It  has  tried  to  gag  and  stifle  free  journalism 
and  yet  claims  to  be  a  democratic  advance  on  liberalism. 
It  has  refused  its  services  to  the  community  and  has 
yet  expected  to  be  fed  as  usual  by  the  exertions  of  others. 
It  has  inflicted  mad  injury  on  its  own  means  of  livelihood, 
depressed  enough  before,  and  yet  expects  somehow  to 
return  to  the  same  earnings  and  conditions.  This  journal 
is  for  a  further  and  utmost  trial  of  faith,  hope  and 
charity  in  all  these  respects.  But  if  trades  unionism 
shows  any  signs  of  renewing  the  recent  menace,  and  if 
it  refuses  to  give  the  nation  a  reasonable  presumption 
of  future  security,  we  shall  be  no  longer  for  mere 
measures  of  defense  in  view  of  another  crisis.  We  shall 
stand  for  prevention  by  every  means  that  the  laws  can 
devise  and  national  organization  enforce. 


men  out.  It  was  another,  and,  as  events  have  shown,  a 
much  more  difficult  problem,  to  get  them  reinstated.  An 
industrial  general  strike  is  a  weapon  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  exhausts  the  financial  power  of  the  unions  over  a  long 
period ;  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  alone  paid 
out  over  a  million  pounds  in  strike  benefit.  It  is,  that  is  to 
say,  a  weapon  the  use  of  which  cripples  the  union  over,  a 
long  period ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  places  the  employer  in  a 
position  to  make  demands  upon  the  unions  which  they  are 
not  in  a  position  then  to  resist.  As  a  result  of  all  these  fac- 
tors, a  general  strike  which  remains  purely  industrial  is 
unlikely  to  be  successful,  unless  the  goodwill  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  actively  exerted  on  its  side..  Therefore  a  gen- 
eral strike  for  industrial  ends  which  seeks  success  in  a  sense 
other  than  impressive  and  temporary  demonstration  of  unity 
among  the  workers,  must  become  more  than  industrial  in 
its  purposes.  It  will  then  become  definitely  unconstitutional  ; 
it  will  be  attacked  at  its  source  by  the  government.  That 
will,  I  think,  involve  wholesale  arrests  of  leaders  and  out- 
breaks of  violence.  This  will  lead  to  the  use  of  troops, 
and  what  began  as  a  strike  will,  unless  the  military  and 
naval  forces  prove  disloyal,  end  as  an  abortive  revolution. 
This  will  almost  certainly  result  in  a  blow  to  the  foundations 
of  trade-unionism  from  which  it  will  take  a  generation  to 
recover.  It  is  a  subsidiary,  but  important,  point  that,  al- 


most inevitably,  a  general  strike  will  result  in  trade  disloca- 
tion and,  consequently,  trade  depression.  This,  in  its  turn, 
will  result  in  widespread  unemployment.  Trade  unionism 
is  always  weak  when  unemployment  is  higher ;  the  weaker 
brethren  and  the  unskilled  fall  away.  Exactly,  then,  at  the 
point  when  the  power  of  the  unions  is  most  needed  to  defend 
the  workers'  standard  of  life,  that  power  will  prove  inade- 
quate to  the  end  in  view. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  at  best  a  general  industrial 
stoppage  in  a  capitalist  country  is  a  very  dubious  factic 
unless  a  Labor  government  with  a  majority  is  in  power; 
and,  in  that  event.  I  do  not  think  a  stoppage  would  be 
necessary.  I  am  inclined,  accordingly,  to  argxcc  that  the 
wisest  course  for  the  trade-union  movement  in  such  a  cir- 
cumstance as  that  confronted  by  the  General  Council  is  to 
call  a  strike  in  which  all  the  unions  without  exception  are 
involved  for  some  such  period  as  two  or  three  days,  and, 
subsequently,  to  render  generous  financial  assistance  to  the 
men  in  the  industry  primarily  involved.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  solidarity  (the  main  thing  capable  of  achievement) 
will  not  be  less  impressive;  and  the  response  made  to  the 
Trade  Union  Council  by  the  unions  shows  that  on  an 
issue  so  clear  as  that  in  the  recent  fight,  there  is-  little  or  no 
likelihood  of  failure. 

A  further  question  in  method  remains.  What  is  likely 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  government?  Rumor  of  an  authori- 
tative kind  predicts  legislation  with  the  purpose  ( I )  of 
preventing  a  general  strike  by  declaring  it  illegal;  (2)  of 
forcing  the  unions  to  call  a  ballot  of  their  members  before 
they  can  call  a  strike  (3)  of  so  amending  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  peaceful  picketing  that,  in  practice,  this  powerful 
weapon  will  be  struck  from  the  hand  of  the  worker.  I 
venture  to  predict  two  things  about  these  proposals.  If 
they  are  passed  into  law,  they  will  not  prevent  a  general 
strike.  If  an  issue  arises  upon  which  a  general  strike  oc- 
curs, they  will  merely  force  it  into  definitely  revolutionary 
channels.  And,  secondly,  if  they  are  passed,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  goodwill  Mr.  Baldwin  is  seeking  to  build  up  for  his 
party  will  be  destroyed.  His  colleagues  will  have  chal- 
lenged the  foundations  of  trade-unionism,  and  the  political 
labor  movement  will  receive  so  immense  an  impetus  that 
it  may  conceivably  win  a  majority  at  the  next  election. 
In  that  event,  it  would,  of  course,  repeal  the  legislation.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Taft-Vale  decision  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Labour  Party's  success,  and  it  could  not 
ask  for  a  better  issue  than  legislation  intended  to  circumscribe 
the  authority  of  trade-unions. 

ONE  last  word  remains  to  be  said.  No  one  can  have 
lived  through  these  days  without  a  sense  of  the 
magnificent  spirit  of  comradeship  in  the  trade-union  move- 
ment. That  fellowship  existed  we  all  knew;  that  it  existed 
so  intensely  no  one  could  have  dared  to  hope.  A  tribute 
is  due,  also,  to  the  General  Council,  and  especially  to  its 
chairman,  Arthur  Pugh.  Doubtless,  it  made  mistakes.  But 
it  was  using  untried  weapons.  It  was  exploring  an  un- 
charted desert.  It  assumed  immense  responsibilities  which 
required  immense  courage  at  every  stage  of  the  effort.  My 
own  feeling  is  not  one  of  disappointment  at  a  partial  failure 
but  of  hope  because  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  sur- 
mounted. British  labor  has  learned  the  strength  it  possesses. 
It  will  not  suffer  that  strength  to  be  challenged  again  at 
its  source. 


Britain's  Morning  After 


By  WILFRID  H.  CROOK 


R1TAIN,  after  the  so-called  "General" 
Strike,  is  a  nation  of  conflicting  emotions, 
assertions  and  ideas.  A  very  visible  rift  in 
the  remnants  of  the  Liberal  party  is  not 
without  parallels  in  Conservative  and  La- 
bour circles.  The  term  "traitor"  can  be  heard 
in  labor  gatherings,  whether  they  be  small  groups  of  ar- 
dent debaters  in  Hyde  Park,  or  mass  meetings  such  as 
that  held  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  to 
raise  funds  for  the  miners.  Behind  the  scenes  a  conserva- 
tive editor  declares  in  a  personal  interview  that  the  mine 
owners  are  "old  fashioned  idiots,"  as  set  in  their  ways  as  the 
miners'  leaders,  and  a  "noble  lord"  expresses  his  personal 
opinion  of  the  Welsh  mine  owners  as  "stingy  brutes  who 
won't  spend  a  penny  they  can  help." 

Landing  in  historic  Plymouth  on  Whit  Sunday,  the 
national  spring  holiday  of  the  British,  one  found  every 
evidence  of  the  vacation  spirit  in  spite  of  the  recent  strike. 
Hyde  Park  on  Whit  Monday  was  back  to  normal.  Food 
vans  and  armored  cars,  "specials"  and  volunteers  were  gone, 
and  in  their  place  a  vast  concourse  of  the  British  public,  lay, 
sat  or  strolled  on  the  greensward,  with  litter  of  lunches  and 
newspapers  as  at  Wembly  two  years  ago.  Religious  meet- 
ings of  all  shades  of  doctrine,  "bookies"  selling  their  "sure- 
fire" systems  of  betting  in  preparation  for  the  Derby  Races, 
and  socialist  orators,  vied  with  each  other  for  the  ready 
crowd.  One  of  the  last  named,  subtly  avoiding  too  much 
direct  statement,  brought  frequent  laughter  by  his  sallies 
at  the  expanse  of  the  ruling  classes.  According  to  him  they 
were  rapidly  degenerating,  as  witness  their  (very)  recent 
pride  in  manual  labor — as  volunteers.  "  'Disgustin'  he 
called  it.  Why  a  gent  took  three  generations  to  produce, 
three  generations  without  labor.  Why  throw  it  away  in  a 
single  week?" 

From  Hyde  Park  to  Oxford,  a  contrast  indeed.  Six 
young  student  volunteers  told  of  their  personal  experi- 
ences as  trolley  drivers,  dock  workers  and  special  police  at 
Hull,  Southampton  and  London.  In  some  sense  a  "lark"  foi 
all ;  to  the  "specials"  a  financial  loss  for  they  were 
unpaid,  to  the  others  a  gain,  inasmuch  as  dockers  and  trolley 
drivers  received  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  strikers  whose 
positions  they  took,  this  held  true  even  to  the  deduction 
for  unemployment  insurance — a  comic  aspect  of  the 
situation.  These  young  volunteers,  "blacklegs"  they 
jocularly  called  themselves,  on  the  whole  reported  ex- 
ceedingly little  violence  as  far  as  their  own  experience 
went.  Bad  language  in  plenty,  but  little  if  anything 
worse,  although  the  trolleys  which  they  drove  had  already 
received  much  ventilation  by  broken  windows  before  they 
arrived.  Prompt  and  severe  jail  sentences  at  the  very  start 
seem  to  have  discouraged  that  kind  of  picketing,  so  the 
young  men  asserted.  Stories  were  told  of  games  played 
between  student  volunteers  in  Hull  and  the  strikers, 
and  of  rivalry  in  the  absorption  of  liquor  in  which  competi- 


tion the  college  volunteers  were  declared  to  be  the  victors! 

From  Oxford  to  Fleet  Street  and  the  editor  of  one  of 
Britain's  conservative  dailies.  English  people,  said  he,  were 
"stupid  and  stubborn — that  was  why  they  so  often  won — 
they  were  too  stupid  to  know  when  they  were  beaten" ! 

So  it  might  seem,  judging  by  the  Albert  Hall  mass  meet- 
ing held  the  day  after  the  Hammersmith  election,  (where 
a  Labour  candidate  overwhelmed  the  Tory  and  Liberal)  to 
raise  funds  for  the  miners.  A  crowded  house,  a  South  Wales 
miners'  choir  with  glorious  voices,  a  woman  member  of  Parl- 
iament, Ellen  Wilkinson,  just  back  from  a  mine  district 
with  sufficiently  harrowing  tales  of  distress  and  of 
incredibly  low  wages  earned  by  heads  of  families  she  had 
visited.  Last  and  most  inflammatory,  "A.  J."  himself — 
A.  J.  Cook,  the  siamese-twin  leader  of  the  miners,  vitriolic, 
impassioned,  calling  for  the  ending  of  a  system  and  a  con- 
stitution that  would  not  give  the  miners  a  living  wage. 

Three  striking  samples  of  this  cross  section  of  life  stand 
out  in  one's  memory.  On  Plymouth  station  soon  after  land- 
ing the  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  large  railroad  poster  in 
heavy  type,  published  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Un- 
der the  startling  headline  Whom  do  you  serve?  it  placed  in 
parallel  columns  an  appeal  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
line,  couched  in  restrained  language,  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
G.  W.  Railway  men,  and  in  the  second  column  the  announce- 
ment of  the  strike  order  by  C.  T.  Cramp,  leader  of  the  men, 
forbidding  the  men  to  touch  any  kind  of  traffic,  food  or 
otherwise!  What  American  railroad  company  would  have 
dared  to  take  so  bold  a  step  as  to  place  both  sides  without 
comment  before  all  their  staff  in  every  station  of  their 
system  ? 

The  second  instance  was  at  Carlisle,  during  the  strike. 
The  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  and  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  roads  compete  for  traffic  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, though  in  many  places  using  the  same  station.  In 
normal  times  much  company  feeling  exists  among  the  respec- 
tive staffs,  each  trying  to  get  for  its  own  system  the 
traffic  in  question — an  important  secondary  loyalty,  as 
one  general  manager  declared,  where  the  primary  one  is  to 
class  or  trade  union.  A  certain  L.  and  N.  E.  locomotive 
driver,  who  did  not  go  on  strike,  was  held  up  in  Carlisle  sta- 
tion by  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  pickets.  His  own 
company's  strikers  saw  the  situation,  drove  off  the  pickets  of 
the  rival  company  and  let  their  driver  through,  blackleg  as 
he  was! 

The  last  sample  was  in  Oxford,  the  "home  of  lost  causes," 
always  some  century  behind  the  times  in  its  gloriously  lei- 
sured outlook  of  life.  As  one  hurried  for  one  of  the  few  fast 
trains  to  London  that  still  remained  on  the  reduced  schedule 
a  whistled  tune  from  the  lips  of  some  half  dozen  railway 
men  was  heard,  apparently  rendering  Maryland.  But  it 
was  not  Maryland,  nor  was  it  a  subtle  compliment  to  citi- 
zens of  the  States — the  Oxford  porters  were  whistling,  the 
Red  Flag.  The  Red  Flag,  In  Oxford! 


Thinning  seams  of  coal  lie  beneath  the  pounding  surf  of  the  Welsh  coast — and  the 
waning  British  trade  in  coal  underlies  the  industrial  unrest  out  of  which  the  general 
strike  took  its  rise.  Coal  is  the  world's  affair,  and  no  distillation  of  the  record  of  the 
British  strike  can  stop  short  of  an  attempt  to  understand  the  black  background  of  the 
nine  days'  drama.  Three  articles  here  give  Arthur  Greenwood,  M.  P.,  an  opportunity 
to  recapitulate  the  coal  controversy  in  England;  S.  Adele  Shaw  to  suggest  how  the 
world's  coal-bins,  oil-tanks  and  water-powers  are  related  to  each  other;  and  Robert  W . 
Bruere  to  point  the  moral  for  our  own  American  bituminous  industry. 
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situation  in  the  British  mining  industry 
calls  for  explanation.  Even  the  mine  owners 
have  been  impelled  to  offer  some  explanation. 
Their  theory,  which  was  elaborately  ex- 
pounded  in  their  evidence  before  the  Coal 
Commission  of  1925-26  by  the  aid  of  copious 
illustrations  drawn  from  speeches  and  writings  of  a  few 
years  ago,  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  is  that  all  was 
well  with  the  industry  and  with  the  temper  and  outlook 
of  the  miners  until  about  the  year  1913  when  they  were 
smitten  with  the  hydrophobia  of  "Socialism."  The  Mining 
Association,  representing  the  mine  owners,  contended  that 
"it  is  the  deliberate  object  of  the  Miners'  Federation  to 
try  to  create  suspicion  and  unrest  among  the  workmen,  as 
dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  industry  under  priv- 
ate enterprise,  however  groundless  it  may  be,  must  be  en- 
gendered if  the  ideal  of  'the  mines  for  the  miners'  is  to  be 
achieved."  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
Miners'.  Federation  has  never  subscribed  to  the  Syndicalist 
policy  of  "the  mines  for  the  miners."  The  plain  meaning 
of  the  owners'  statement  is  that  the  men  who  work  in  the 
industry  have  been  misled  by  their  leaders  into  believing  that 
all  is  not  well  with  the  mining  industry  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 

A  secondary  cause  of  the  present  plight  of  the  industry, 
as  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  the  mine  owners,  was  the 
period  of  war  control  and  subsequent  intervention  by  the 
state.  In  one  of  their  latest  utterances  (May  21)  the  mine- 
owners  declare  "emphatically  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
continue  the  conduct  of  the  industry  under  private  enterprise 
unless  it  is  accorded  the  same  freedom  from  political  inter- 
ference as  is  enjoyed  by  other  industries."  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  in  so  far  as  the  second  line  of  defence  of  the 
mine  owners  is  justifiable,  it  destroys  the  theory  that  the 
defects  of  the  industry  were  the  inventions  of  the  fevered 
imaginations  of  miners'  leaders  bent  upon  revolution. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  political  education  among 
the  miners  had  even  before  the  war  led  large  numbers  to 
see  an  escape  from  the  prevailing  conditions  and  status  of 
the  workers  in  far-reaching  changes  in  the  ownership  of 
minerals  and  mines.  So  long  ago  as  1888  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  had  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  national- 
ization of  coal  royalties,  and  in  1892  a  resolution  dealing 
with  the  nationalization  of  mines.  In  those  days  there  was 
no  political  labor  movement.  The  policy  of  nationalization 
originated  in  the  industrial  labor  movement. 


The  fundamental  cause  of  the  mines  stoppage  and  the 
general  strike  -of  1926  was  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
official  investigations  and  their  serious  disclosures  regarding 
the  disorganization  of  the  industry,  no  serious  steps  had 
been  taken  to  deal  with  the  situation.  When  therefore  the 
coal  industry  had  arrived,  speaking  generally,  at  the  portals 
of  the  bankruptcy  court,  the  only  easy  way  of  escape  was 
thought  to  be  a  further  degradation  of  the  miners'  working 
conditions  and  standard  of  life.  To  the  theory  that  the 
miners  must  pay  for  the  indifference  of  successive  govern- 
ments and  the  unwillingness  of  the  mine-owners  to  mend 
their  ways,  the  whole  labor  movement  offered  its  most 
emphatic  repudiation,  through  the  general  strike. 

DURING  the  Great  War  the  coal  industry  had  come 
under  government  control.  The  miners,  who  had 
proved  their  patriotism  both  by  the  numbers  who  enlisted 
and  by  their  forbearance  when  they  might  have  wrung  high 
wages  from  the  industry,  took  action  when  the  war  was 
over  with  a  view  to  securing  an  immediate  improvement 
in  wages  and  conditions  and  the  ultimate  solut'ion  of  na- 
tionalization. The  chief  demands  were  for  a  wage  advance 
of  30  per  cent  and  for  the  reduction  of  hours  from  eight 
to  six  per  day. 

After  long  discussions,  the  miners  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission.  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  was  the 
chairman,  with  six  members  representing  the  labor  point 
of  view  (including  three  miners'  officials)  and  six  employ-, 
ers  (including  three  coal  owners'  representatives).  The  evi- 
dence which  was  submitted  led  the  chairman  and  the  three 
employers  who  were  not  associated  with  the  coal  industry 
to  recommend  in  an  interim  report  that  hours  be  reduce 
from  eight  to  seven  as  from  July  1 6,  1919,  and  to  six  at 
the  end  of  1920  "subject  to  the  economic  position  of  the 
industry,"  that  wages  should  be  increased  by  2/  per  shift, 
and  that  the  wartime  control  of  the  industry  should  be 
continued.  The  three  coal-owners  agreed  to  an  advance 
of  i/6d  per  shift  and  to  the  reduction  of  hours  to  seven 
per  day.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  miners'  claims  as  re- 
gards wages  and  hours  were  reasonable  enough  to  be  largely 
met  by  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  and  the  independent  employers 
and  even  by  the  coal  owners. 

But  more  important  were  the  later  reports.  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  the  state  acquisition  of 
both  the  coal  royalties  and  the  coal  mines.  It  is  useless 
to  pretend  that  these  recommendations  were  the  idle  obiter 
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dicta  of  an  irresponsible  man.  They  were  the  considered 
views  of  an  eminent  lawyer  based  upon  an  inquisition  such 
as  had  never  before  been  held  into  any  industry.  The 
main  reasons  adduced  by  Justice  Sankey  for  the  State 
ownership  of  coal  royalties  were  as  follows: 

1.  Seams  of  coal  are  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  nearly  4,000 

owners  .  .  .  some  of  whom  are  a  real  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  the  national  asset. 

2.  In  certain  areas  the  ownership  of  the  seams  of  coal  is  in 

the  hands  of  many  small  owners,  some  of  whom  cannot 
be  found,  and  this  causes  great  delay  and  expense  in 
acquiring  the  right  to  work  the  mineral. 

3.  Barriers  of  coal  are  left  unworked  between  the  properties 

of  various  owners  .  .  .  and  millions  of  tons  of  the 
national  asset  are  thereby  wasted. 

4.  Drainage  and  pumping  are  carried  on  in  individual  pits  at 

heavy,  unnecessary  expense  instead  of  under  a  central- 
ized plan  covering  a  whole  area. 

5.  Boundaries   of   undertakings   are    arbitrary   and   irregular 

and  make  coal  in  certain  places  difficult  to  work  or  not 
worth  working. 

6.  Plots    of    land    are    let    for    building    .    .    .    without    the 

right  of  underground  support,  so  that  the  coal  is 
worked  from  underneath,  houses  are  damaged,  and  no 
compensation  is  payable;  this  is  not  consistent  with 
public  wellbeing. 

"Under  State  ownership,"  reported  Justice  Sankey,  "there 
will  be  one  owner  instead  of  nearly  4,000  owners  of  the 
national  asset,  and  the  difficulties  caused  under  the  present 
system  in  regard  to  barriers,  drainage,  pumping,  boundaries 
and  support  will  largely  decrease."  His  reasons  for  propos- 
ing state  ownership  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  underselling  in  the  export  trade  and  overlapping 

in   the  inland   trade. 

2.  The  lack  of  capital  in  some  mines  and  the  lack  of  proper 

management  in  others  prevent  the  development  of 
coalfields  and  the  extraction  of  coal  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

3.  There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  3,000  pits  owned 

by  about  1,500  companies  or  individuals.  Unification 
under  state  ownership  makes  it  possible  to  apply  the 
principles  of  standardization  of  materials  and  appli- 
ances, and  thereby  to  effect  economies  to  an  extent 
which  is  impossible  under  a  system  where  there  are  so 
many  individual  owners. 

4.  Mere  unification  short  of  state  ownership  is  not  enough 

as  it  would  not  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  labor. 
Five  of  the  employers  on  the  Commission  including  the 
mine  owners  suggested  the  establishment  of  joint  pit  com- 
mittees, district  councils  and  a  national  council.  They  also 
recommended  that  "local  authorities  should  be  given  stat- 
utory powers  to  deal  in  household  coal,"  and  that  "wher- 
ever consolidation  of  the  present  distributing  agencies  is 
possible,  it  should  be  effected,  but  not  so  as  to  result  in 
combinations  or  trusts  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer." 
Lastly,  they  said,  they  "carefully  considered  the  evidence 
submitted"  and  came  to  the  conclusion  "that  the  most 
effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  in  the  national 
interest  would  be  for  the  state  to  acquire  the  ownership  of 
the  coal."  The  remaining  business  man  on  the  Commis- 
sion, Sir  Arthur  Duckham,  in  a  separate  report,  pressed 
for  the  acquisition  of  mineral  rights  by  the  state  and  a  com- 
plete unification  of  the  coal  industry. 

WHAT  has  been  done?    A    Ministry  of   Mines  was 
established  in  1920  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  secre- 
tary of  this  department  was  empowered  to  make  drainage 
schemes  with  respect  to  any  group  of  mines.     Only  one  such 
drainage  scheme  has  been  set  up  under  the  Mining  Industry 


Act  of  1920,  and  another  is  now  under  consideration.  Some 
schemes  have,  however,  been  arranged  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  Act  of  1920  created  the  Miners'  Welfare  Fund  which 
derives  its  income  from  a  levy  of  a  id  a  ton  on  output, 
yielding  about  £  i, 000,000,  a  year.  The  Fund  has  been 
primarily  used  for  the  provision  of  institutes  and  sports 
grounds  and  the  establishment  of  pit  head  baths.  The 
Mining  Industry  Act  of  1920  also  established  an  advisory 
committee  for  coal  and  the  coal  industry  to  cooperate  with 
the  Mines  Department.  Part  II  of  the  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  pit  committees,  district  coun- 
cils and  a  national  board  was  never  put  into  operation.  The 
Mines  (Working  Facilities  and  Support)  Act,  1923,  which 
was  designed  to  deal  with  some  of  the  defects  and  diffi- 
culties existing  with  regard  to  coal  royalties  did  not,  as 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1925  pointed  out,  deal  with  more 
than  "minor  aspects"  of  the  question. 

It  is  clear  that  serious  defects  have  continued  in  existence 
long  after  they  were  exposed,  and  provide  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  the  discontent  of  the  miners. 

Unable  to  secure  the  drastic  reorganization  which  eco- 
nomic facts  rendered  imperative  the  miners  had  no  other 
alternative  than  to  press  for  improved  wages.  In  1920, 
their  demands  were  refused  and  a  strike  followed.  In  the 
end  an  immediate  advance  of  2/  was  granted  uncondition- 
ally and  it  was  understood  that  miners  and  owners  were 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  wages  regulation  on  a  national  basis 
for  presentation  to  the  Government  by  March  31,  1921. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  "economy"  and  one  of  the  results  was  the  passage  of  the 
Coal  Mines  (Decontrol)  Act,  which  ended  the  control  of 
the  mines  on  March  31,  instead  of  on  August  31  as  origin- 
ally intended.  The  regulation  of  pit-head  prices  and  of  the 
internal  distribution  of  coal  ceased  on  March  I.  This 
sudden  decision  to  decontrol  the  mines  threw  the  industry 
into  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the  temporary  agreement  of  the 
previous  year  ended  in  a  deadlock.  Almost  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Sankey  Commission  had  pointed  the  way  to 
peace  through  reorganization.  Nothing  had  been  done  in 
this  direction.  The  miners  were  now  threatened  with  heavy 
wages  reductions.  Reasonable  wages  in  the  coalfields  as  a 
whole  depended  upon  the  financial  unification  of  the  indus- 
try. But  the  mine  owners  were  implacably  opposed  to  this, 
and  the  pits  were  closed  from  April  i  until  July  4. 

The  Triple  Alliance  (including  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  and  the  Transport  Workers  as  well  as  the 
Miners'  Federation)  watched  closely  the  strike  of  rg2O 
and  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  had  actually  issued 
provisional  notices  for  a  strike  of  their  members,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  miners  the  threat  was  not  carried  out.  Dur- 
ing the  stoppage  of  the  following  year,  a  Triple  Alliance 
strike  was  arranged,  but  then  postponed  and  finally  called 
off.  This  was  the  episode  of  "Black  Friday."  The  failure 
to  carry  out  the  strike  was  less  significant  than  the  in- 
tense disappointment  and  even  indignation  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  trade  union  movement  when  the  stoppage 
was  cancelled.  Though  unemployment  in  the  country  was 
rapidly  rising  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  miners,  because 
of  the  conviction  that  the  miners  were  being  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  government  inactivity  and  industrial  inefficiency. 
Into  the  tangled  and  complicated  negotiations  which 
eventually  ended  the  strike  of  1921  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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enter.  Finally,  however,  the  Government  provided  a  sub- 
sidy of  £10,000,000  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  wages 
reductions,  in  any  district  exceeding  a  certain  maximum. 
Under  this  agreement  of  1921,  however,  wages  sank  so 
that  numbers  of  miners  were  paid  at  a  rate  which  represent- 
ed less  than  their  pre-war  standard.  Consequently,  the 
Miners'  Federation  in  January,  1924,  gave  three  months' 
notice  to  the  Mining  Association  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment. A  Court  of  Inquiry  reported  that  practically  every 
class  of  day  wage  workers  was  worse  oft  in  1924  than 
before  the  war,  and  paved  the  way  to  a  new  agreement. 

IN  the  events  of  1921  is  seen  the  first  indication  of  the 
situation  which  arose  five  years  later.  In  the  events  of 
1925,  the  stage  was  actually  set  for  the  conflict  of  the 
present  year.  To  the  inherent  defects  of  the  industry  had 
been  added  the  serious  effects  of  the  prolonged  trade  de- 
pression at  home  and  the  restriction  of  markets  abroad.  Mat- 
ters had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
growing  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the  coal  mining 
industry — 7.9  in  January,  1925,  25.0  in  June,  1925.  Many 
mines  were  losing  heavily.  Some  had  closed.  The  mine 
owners,  whose  whole  economic  organization  was  much  what 
it  was  when  condemned  by  Mr.  Justic  Sankey  in  1919,  saw 
no  way  out  of  the  impasse  but  to  place  the  burden  upon 
the  miners.  At  the  end  of  June  ( 1925),  therefore,  the  Min- 
ing Association  gave  notice  to  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
the  termination  of  the  National  Agreement  of  1924  one 
month  later.  New  proposals  for  drastic  cuts  in  wages  were 
made  by  the  miners,  and  immediately  rejected  by  the  men. 
A  further  Court  of  Inquiry  expressed  the  view  that  "there 
is  considerable  room  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  and  in  this  way  affording  some  aid  to  its 
economic  position." 

Subsequently,  the  Government  brought  together  the 
miners  and  mine  owners,  but  with  no  success.  The  Miners' 
Federation  explained  their  position  to  the  General  Council 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  which  after  full  consideration 
decided  to  support  the  miners  in  their  opposition  to  the  mine- 
owners'  proposals.  A  special  Industrial  Committee  <>i  the 
General  Council  was  appointed,  and  the  services  of  the 
Joint  Research  and  Publicity  Departments  were,  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  Labour  Party,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Miners'  Federation.  Instructions  were  actually  is- 
sued on  behalf  of  the  Railway  and  Transport  Unions  in 
July  30  to  prevent  the  handling  of  coal,  as  negotiations 
had  reached  a  deadlock.  Though  the  stoppage  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  affected  only  the  miners  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  railway  and  transport  workers,  it  would  in- 
evitably have  extended  and  become  the  largest  strike  ever 
witnessed  in  Britain.  At  the  last  moment  an  agreement 
was  reached  under  which  the  Government  was  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  the  industry  to  enable  the  agreement 
of  1924  to  operate  for  a  further  nine  months,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1925,  a  Royal  Commission  was  established  with  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  as  chairman  "to  enquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  economic  position  of  the  coal  industry  and  the 
conditions  affecting  it,  and  to  make  any  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  thereof."  So  far  from  appearing  be- 
fore the  Commission  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  mine  owners 
showed  that  they  had  learnt  nothing.  The  Commission  it- 
self, however,  reported  that: 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  view  presented  to  us  by  the  mine 
owners  that  little  can  be  done  to  improve  the  organization  of 


the  industry,  and  that  the  only  practicable  course  is  to  lengthen 
hours  and  to  lower  wages.  In  our  view  large  changes  are 
necessary  in  other  directions  and  large  progress  is  possible. — 
(Report,  Vol.  I,  p.  232) 

Though  the  Commission  envisaged  some  temporary  revision 
of  wages,  they  opposed  the  extension  of  the  working  day. 
Their  important  recommendations  included  the  state  owner- 
ship of  coal,  the  amalgamation  of  mines,  the  formation  of 
cooperative  selling  agencies,  and  powers  to  local  authorities 
to  embark  upon  the  retail  sale  of  coal. 

Notwithstanding  the  considered  conclusions  of  the  Sam- 
uel commission  and  its  emphasis  on  the  need  for  reorganiza- 
tion and  development,  the  mine  owners  returned  to  their 
old  prescriptions  to  meet  the  problem  in  April — longer 
hours,  lower  wages.  Into  the  subsequent  negotiations  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  in  detail.  The  situation  bore  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  1925.  There  was  the  simple  demand 
of  the  owners  to  degrade  wages  and  increase  hours,  and 
the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  miners,  with  the  full  support  of 
the  whole  trade  union  movement,  to  accept  the  owners' 
offer.  The  Industrial  Committee  of  the  General  Council 
which  had  intervened  in  1925  again  took  part  in  the  negoti- 
ations. Another  conference  of  trade  union  executives  was 
called,  but  instead  of  approving  a  limited  symnathetic  strike, 
it  decided,  on  the  breakdown  of  negotiations,  to  call  a  strnce 
of  much  larger  proportions.  The  conviction  that  the  miners 
were  being  called  upon  to  suffer  for  the  appalling  n«jlect 
of  the  employers  and  the  ineptitude  of  Governments  was 
strengthened,  and  the  general  strike  was  the  consequence. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  Government  to  accept  the  com- 
mission's report,  provided  the  other  parties  accepted  it  also. 
But  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  general  strike,  the  prime 
minister  submitted  proposals  which  incompletely  translated 
the  proposals  of  the  report  into  definite  promises,  and  indeed 
actually  departed  from  its  terms.  When  these  proposals 
were  rejected  by  both  mine  owners  and  miners,  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  letter  to  the  Miners'  Federation  (May  22) 
stated  that  they — 

have  never  concealed  the  fact  that  there  are  recommendations 
in  the  report  that  they  only  accepted  with  reluctance,  and  could 
not  have  accepted  except  in  the  hope  of  a  general  settlement. 
This  hope  has  been  disappointed.  In  these  circumstances,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  Government  ....  no  longer  hold 
themselves  bound  by  the  terms  of  an  offer  which  has  been 
rejected. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  them- 
selves set  up  the  commission,  that  its  findings  bore  out  the 
conclusions  of  previous  enquiries,  and  that  its  report  re- 
ceived a  large  measure  of  public  support. 

Viewed  in  retrospect,  the  drama  leading  to  the  general 
strike  seems  to  unfold  itself  as  the  march  of  fate. 
The  prologue  was  recited  in  the  years  before  the  war, 
The  epilogue  has  still  to  be  written.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  another  act  has  yet  to  be  produced,  for 
clearly  the  story  is  unfinished.  It  is  inconceivable  that  th 
coal  industry  can  continue  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  official 
enquiries.  Uncertainty,  instability  and  turmoil  are  the 
inevitable  lot  of  the  industry  so  long  as  it  persists  in  ig- 
noring proved  facts  and  reiterated  recommendations  for  its 
reorganization.  Whatever  be  the  immediate  results  of  the 
present  miners'  stoppage,  they  cannot  obliterate  the  funda- 
mental issues  which  created  the  general  strike.  These  are 
threefold.  First,  the  condition  of  the  coal  industry  as  proved 
by  successive  enquiries,  (Continued  on  page  440) 


Internationalization  of  Coal: 
Has  It  Begun? 


By  S.  A.DELE  SHAW 


E  British  general  strike  put  coal  before 
the  world  as  a  national  issue.  Because  of 
that  few  thinking  persons  still  believe  that 
wages  and  hours  in  the  coal  industry  are  the 
concern  solely  of  operators  and  workers  in  a 
given  colliery  or  even  of  a  given  district. 

But  equally  few  are  aware  of  the  headway  coal  is  making 
as  an  international  issue ;  headway  until  recently  discernable 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  labor  has  been  putting  forth 
especially  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.  Labor  sees 
rivalry  and  competition  in  the  international  coal  market 
breaking  down.  The  miners  believe  that  stability  can  come 
only  with  international  cooperation  and  that  upon  stability 
the  improvement  of  their  lot  depends. 

The  International  Labor  Office  has  been  aiding  these 
efforts  of  the  miners,  while  the  commission  of  economic 
experts  recently  sitting  at  Geneva  to  arrange  the  agenda 
for  the  proposed  world-wide  economic  conference  under  the 
s|x>nsorship  of  the  League  of  Nations,  had  before  it  the 
question  of  over-production  of  coal  and  the  means  of 
preventing  it. 

During  the  past  winter,  moreover,  efforts  looking  toward 
stabilization  of  the  world  market  have  been  cropping  out 
among  coal  operators.  "Feelers"  have  been  put  out.  "Con- 
versations" have  been  held  between  operators  of  different 
countries.  And  now  the  European  press  announces  a  com- 
ing conference  of  mine  owners  and  operators  looking  toward 
an  international  agreement  for  regulation  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

Great  Britain  with  an  export  of  30  per  cent  of  her  output 
of  coal  is  about  the  best  vantage  ground  from  which  to 
survey  the  situation.  The  coal  crisis,  as  one  Britisher  put 
it,  "is  not  the  result  of  transient  causes  peculiar  to  the 
economic  growth  of  our  industrial  life  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  of  causes  which  stretch  far  out  beyond  the  borders 
of  any  one  country  into  the  international  evolution  of  the 
worlds  fuel  industry."  This  fact  touches  every  nerve  in  a 
country  with  more  than  a  million  receiving  unemployment 
payments,  with  coal  on  an  average  of  2,000  feet  below  the 
surface,  a  country  into  which  four  out  of  every  five  mouths- 
ful  of  food  has  to  be  imported  in  ships'  bottoms  which  for- 
merly carried  one-third  of  the  country's  coal  production  to 
the  world's  markets. 

OVER-PRODUCTION  and  undcr-consumption  of  coal 
is  the  common  source  of  the  trouble  from  which  both 
employers  and  employed  in  the  industry  are  suffering  in 
Europe,  in  the  opinion  of  government  officials,  operators, 
workmen,  economists  and  others  with  whom  the  writer  dis- 
cussed the  matter  on  a  recent  visit  to  England  and  the  Con- 


tinent. Other  factors  enter  in,  more  particularly  deflation 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  antiquated  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  especially  in  Great  Britain,  and 
excessive  taxation.  But  the  main  factor  is  the  international 
one,  the  contraction  of  the  coal  market  simultaneously  with 
the  expansion  of  coal  production  in  countries  which  before 
the  war  were  coal  importing  countries;  a  situation  which 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  British  financier,  and  member  of  Lloyd 
George's  cabinet  recently  turned  Conservative,  declares  to 
be  "one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  whole  eco- 
nomic struggle  of  our  time." 

Here  are  some  figures  on  world  production  which  show 
not  merely  that  world  coal  production  is  almost  up  to  pre- 
war figures  but  that  it  is  the  rise  of  the  coal-producing 
countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  that  is  keeping  it  up: 

1913  1924         Increase  or  Reduction 

MillionsTons    Millions  Tons  percent 

Europe                 604.75  549  -  9.1 

America                533.3  518  —  2.6 

Africa                        8.2                         11.9  +45-2 

Asia                         55.3  70-7  +27-8 

Australasia             14.5                          18.5  +27-6 


Total  I,2l6.0  1,183.1  —  2.7 

Figures  on  consumption  are  difficult  to  secure.  Frank 
Hodges,  secretary  of  the  International  Federation  of  Miners, 
estimates  that  the  world  trade  of  140,000,000  tons  before 
the  war  has  dropped  20  per  cent.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  last 
fall  placed  production  at  30  per  cent  over  consumption. 
The  contraction  of  the  market  is  reflected  in  Great  Britain's 
export  of  50,817,000  tons  in  1925  as  compared  with  73,200,- 
ooo  tons  in  1913,  a  reduction  of  over  30  per  cent. 

China,  Japan,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia developed  during  the  war  great  quantities  of  coal  of 
their  own.  The  figures  for  India  are  interesting.  In  1913 
her  production  was  16.21  million  tons.  By  1923  it  had 
come  up  to  19.66  millions.  In  1913  her  imports  were  .65 
million  tons.  By  1923  they  had  dropped  to  .13  million 
tons.  Moreover,  from  now  on  the  main  source  of  India's 
imports  will  be  South  Africa,  one  of  the  new  producing  dis- 
tricts which  have  not  only  developed  enough  coal  for  their 
own  use  but  surpluses  for  export  as  well.  There  is  indeed 
a  well  defined  struggle  developing  between  the  Eastern 
countries  and  South  Africa  for  the  export  trade.  By 
1921  Great  Britain  had  felt  the  effects  of  South  African 
export  as  far  north  as  Scandinavia  and  within  a  year  or 
two  it  is  likely  she  will  not  send  another  ton  of  coal  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  certainly  not  for  bunkerage  purposes.  China 
and  Japan  even  now  are  coaling  their  own  depots  for  high 
seas  ships. 

Russia,  like  South  Africa,  is  invading  the  Mediterranean. 
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Her  industries  are  so  much  behind  pre-war  days  that  al- 
though formerly  she  imported  6,000,000  tons  of  British 
coal,  now  she  takes  but  500,000,  and  is  exporting  coal  of 
her  own. 

IN  taking  the  long  or  international  view  of  the  coal  situa- 
tion little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  depressed  trade  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  considered  a  matter  which  will  adjust 
itself  gradually  as  a  result  of  recovery  from  deflation,  re- 
vival of  the  war-stricken  countries  and  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  such  countries  as  South  America,  India  and 
Russia. 

Coal  substitutes  are,  however,  given  great  emphasis  in  the 
discussion  of  permanently  diminishing  coal  markets.  Oil 
and  hydro-electric  power  are  of  course  coal's  greatest  com- 
petitors today.  Oil  is  replacing  coal  on  the  seas  for  raising 
steam,  not  only  on  passenger  and  naval  vessels  but  on  the 
mercantile  marine  as  well.  No  modern  class  ship  carry- 
ing armaments  now  uses  coal  for  fuel.  Naval  engineers 
go  in  for  oil  because  of  its  steam  raising  capacity,  its 
compact  storage,  more  rapid  loading,  cleanliness  and  the 
much  smaller  labor  force  required  to  handle  it.  The  effect 
of  the  change  to  oil-driven  naval  ships  was  apparent  during 
the  coal  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament  last  summer 
when  a  government  official  made  the  statement  that  the 
cost' of  coal  used  by  the  British  Navy  in  1913  amounted  to 
£2,080,800  while  the  cost  for  1924  came  to  but  £534,500. 
Asked  the  amount  of  the  oil  bill,  he  replied :  "I  regret  it 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  furnish  the  cost  of  oil." 


Photograph  by  Walter  Scott 

Frank  Hodges 

Considering  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  since  1913, 
the  statement  might  fairly  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that 
the  British  Navy  consumes  today  about  one-eighth  of  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed  in  1913. 

The  following  table  taken  from  Lloyd's  shows  the  gross 
tonnage  of  vessels  either  originally  fitted  or  subsequently 
converted  to  burn  oil  during  the  past  six  years,  with  1914 
for  comparison : 

Year  Gross  Tons 

July       1914  1,310,209 

1919  5,336,678 

1920  9,359,334 


r 


1921 
1922 

1923 
1924 


12,796,635 
14,464,162 
15,792,418 
17,154,072 


A.  J.  Cook 


Not  all  these  ships  are  necessarily  burning  oil.  Some  are 
designed  to  replace  oil  by  coal-burning  fittings  when  oil  is 
unobtainable  or  when  its  price  as  compared  with  coal  is  so 
high  as  to  make  its  use  unprofitable.  Moreover,  although 
oil-driven  tonnage  has  increased  so  markedly,  the  tonnage 
driven  by  coal  is  well  maintained  in  new  construction.  While, 
therefore,  the  replacement  of  coal  by  oil  is  a  tendency  on 
the  high  seas,  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on  it 
as  a  factor  in  the  present  decrease  of  world  consumption  of 
coal.  , 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  figures  on  British  bunker 
coal,  which  holds  its  own,  though  American  bunker  coal 
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has   decreased   considerably.    Lloyd"s   report    is   as   follows: 

Thousands   of  long   tons 

1921  1922  1923  1924 


British    Bunkers 
U.S.A. 


10,926  18,259  18,159  17,689 

7,548  4,120  4,547  3,989 

The  substitution  of  oil  for  coal  in  industrial  plants  is 
reflected  in  the  British  export  to  Chile,  a  country  which  in 
1923  took  but  one-thirtieth  of  the  amount  she  took  in  1913. 
Great  Britain's  share  of  Chile's  import  had  not  diminished 
but  the  nitrate  fields  had  turned  to  oil,  supplies  of  which 
were  near  by,  and  there  had  also  been  a  rapid  increase  of 
electrification.  The  Argentine  showed  a  similar  though 
less  marked  drop  for  the  same  reason.  The  development  of 
the  use  of  oil,  peat  and  wood  as  fuel  in  Sweeden  in  recent 
years  amounts  to  an  equivalent  of  1.3  million  tons  of  coal 
a  year.  This  taken  in  connection  with  Sweden's  progress 
in  electrification  probably  means  the  permanent  ousting  of 
Great  Britain  from  her  former  large  coal  trade  there. 

Hydro-electric  power  as  a  substitute  for  coal  is  a  dramatic 
development  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  its  appearance  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  its  rapid  development  in  the 
Alps  is  amazing.  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  and  to 
some  extent  Spain,  are  a  net  work  of  power  lines  which  are 
bringing  about  a  rapid  electrification  of  the  railways  and 
industrial  plants.  By  1932  Swiss  railways  will  be  com- 
pletely electrified.  In  Italy  consumption  of  hydro-electric 
power  increased  35  per  cent  from  1921-2  to  1923-4.  In 
1924-5  another  24  plants  were  to  be  installed  and  a  further 
56  plants  are  projected.  British  exports  of  coal  to  Italy 
have  consistently  decreased  during  this  period. 

Figures  for  France,  however,  tell  the  real  story  of  the 
water-power  development  of  the  Alps.  France  today  has 
installed  stations  representing  a  total  of  2,250,000  horse- 
power and,  according  to  official  statistics,  has  at  least  8.OOO,- 
ooo  horse-power  more  available.  In  terms  of  coal  the 
former  figure  represents  an  annual  saving  of  12,000,000 
tons  and  the  latter  an  additional  saving  of  48,000,000.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  a  former  minister  of  public  works 
that  another  three  million  horse-power  can  be  developed 
to  advantage,  representing  an  annual  economy  on  the  basis 
of  loo  francs  for  a  ton  of  industrial  coal,  of  3,000,000,000 
francs  now  paid  to  foreign  mines.  Even  now  France  is 
making  experiments  with  harnessing  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
Channel.  So  long  as  the  Peace  Treaty  provisions  are  in 
force  France  will  not  need  outside  coal  to  any  great  amount. 

As  to  the  more  economic  use  of  coal,  the  fact  is  the 
world  is  passing  on  from  the  use  of  raw  coal  as  fuel  to  the 
use  of  coal  as  a  source  of  power.  Even  if  the  saving  there 
amounts  as  yet  to  but  a  million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  this 
counts  when  put  together  with  the  other  factors  involved 
in  the  diminishing  world  market.  Belgium  and  France 
are  getting  more  calorific  value  out  of  their  coal.  France, 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  has  re-equipped  the  mines 
devastated  by  the  Germans  with  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery. Italy's  Technical  Commission,  appointed  last  fall 
by  the  Commissioner  of  National  Economy  to  study  the 
best  means  of  utilizing  industrial  fuels,  recently  emphasized 
the  use  of  national  fuels  as  a  means  of  still  further  reducing 
her  coal  import  through  the  production  of  briquettes  from 
coal  dust,  production  of  fuel  oils  and  other  thrifty  measures. 

In  Germany  industries  have  been  rapidly  adapting  to  the 
new  growth  of  giant  power.  The  German  situation  is  par- 


ticularly enlightening  in  this  respect.  Before  the  war 
German  lignite  or  brown  coal  and  the  briquette?  made  from 
it  were  little  used.  Dirty  and  easily  broken,  they  were 
in  demand  only  by  village  industries  which  could  not  easily 
obtain  black  coal.  Today,  owing  to  various  scientific  dis- 
coveries during  the  war  period,  valuable  products  and  by- 
products are  made  from  this  coal,  so  that  it  is  used  in  many 
of  the  best  houses  and  offices  in  Germany,  and  furnaces 
have  readily  been  adapted  to  its  use.  This  increased  domestic 
use  of  brown  coal  means  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
black  coal  available  for  export. 

This  then  gives  the  background  for  the  growing  agitation 
for  internationalization. 

THE  part  which  labor  has  played  in  bringing  the  world- 
wide aspects  of  the  coal  crisis  before  the  public  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  phases  of  the  disturbance  in  the  coal 
fields.  The  necessity  of  an  international  arrangement  to 
prevent  over-production  and  a  still  greater  fall  in  prices 
has  been  sensed  by  labor  so  much  more  readily  than  by  capi- 
tal as  to  move  Sir  Alfred  Mond  to  remark  last  fall  on  his 
return  from  an  investigation  of  the  coal  situation  on  the 
Continent : 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  more  intelligent  workmen  are 
beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the  capacity  of  those  who  claim  to 
direct  their  industry,  to  do  so  successfully  either  for  Capital 
or  for  Labor.  ...  It  is  surely  the  duty  of  those  in  all  coun- 
tries whose  function  it  is  to  direct  industry  to  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  some  international  arrangement.  It  seems  a  sad 
fact  that  the  miners'  unions  have  already  held  an  international 
conference  of  their  organizations  and  passed  a  resolution 
pointing  to  over-production  as  the  root  evil,  whereas  there 
seems  to  be  as  yet  no  move  by  the  mine  owners  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  to  take  similar  action. 

It  is  Frank  Hodges,  brilliant  young  Welsh  miner,  for  some 
years  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Lichfield  in  1923  and  Civil 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Labour  Government,  who 
now,  as  secretary  of  the  Miners  International  Federation, 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  economic  program  of  the 
miners  which  developed  during  last  summer  although  the 
late  Otto  Hue,  former  leader  of  the  German  miners,  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  an  international  conference  of 
mine  owners  to  organize  the  industry  of  all  coal-producing 
countries.  Mr.  Hodges  believes  in  a  Joint  Board  of  Inter- 
national Control  as  the  proper  solution  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. This  is  the  way  a  few  months  ago  he  presented  his 
point  of  view  to  the  writer: 

The  market  for  raw  fuel  is  diminishing  internationally. 
Therefore  the  fight  for  it  is  becoming  more  intense.  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  the  three  coun- 
tries most  acutely  involved  in  the  situation.  If  during  the 
next  ten  years  120,000,000  tons  of  coal  is  to  be  exported  yearly, 
these  three  countries  will  compete  for  the  trade.  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  before  the  war  exported  one-third  of  her  production, 
still  commands  the  largest  proportion  of  the  trade,  bur  her 
struggle  to  hold  it  has  become  more  intense  than  ever  before 
in  her  history.  If  America,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  con- 
tinue to  fight  economically  we  will  all  be  drawn  into  the  fray. 
If  Great  Britain  attempts  to  undersell  the  others  not  only 
will  a  chaos  be  created  in  the  industry  but  also  the  reactions 
on  the  working  people  will  be  serious.  If  Great  Briton  and 
Germany,  for  instance,  try  to  undersell  each  other  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  attack  will  be  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 
If  Great  Britain  gets  wages  down  then  the  German  workmen 
will  be  compelled  to  accept  a  (Continued  on  page  437) 


Next? 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


QOW  that  the  British  general  strike  has  gone 
down     into    history    leaving    .constitutional 
parliamentary    government    seemingly    more 
firmly  established  than  ever,  there  is  a  dis- 
position among  us  Americans  to  discount  the 
possible  bearing  of   that  momentous  episode 
upon  our  industrial  and  political  life.    Yet  for  a  brief  spell 
during  the  first  weeks  in  May,  a  quickening  of  pulse  was 
manifest   among  eager   readers  of  wireless   and   cabled   dis- 
patches.    What    was    it    that    spread    general    strike    news 
across   the   front  pages   of   American   newspapers?      Russia, 
Italy  and  now  the  Mother  of  Parliaments.    If  direct  action 
triumphed  in  Great  Britain,  must  not  the  end  there  too  be 
a  dictatorship?    And  how  would  the  contagion  of  such  an 
Anglo-Saxon    example    affect    the    workingclass    mind     in 
America?    Such    questions    one    heard    on    the    commuters' 
trains,  in  street  cars,  in  clubs,  on  the  streets. 

But  there  was  no  revolution.  The  general  strike  was 
called  off  before  even  its  ostensible  objective,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  coal  strike  on  the  miners'  terms,  had  been  at- 
tained. The  coal  strike  dragged  on  like  any  ordinary  dead- 
lock. The  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  majority  had  the 
reins  in  their  hands.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellious  trade 
unions  were  being  made  to  eat  crow.  To  most  Americans, 
the  cry  of  revolution  was  a  false  alarm.  The  reaction  from 
the  first  ominous  impressions  is  so  complete  that  even  the 
reality  of  the  rebellious  state  of  mind  that  led  millions  of 
workers  to  down  tools  in  concert  in  defense  of  their 
threatened  standard  of  living,  or  the  persistence  of  that 
state  of  mind  now  that  they  have  demobilized,  is  discounted. 
The  general  strike  has  faded  into  the  trans-Atlantic  distance 
as  a  local  affair  without  special  significance  for  America. 

Yet  in  spite  of  our  more  fortunate  economic  situation, 
our  more  abundant  natural  resources,  our  more  modern 
technical  equipment,  our  higher  level  of  economic  well- 
being,  we  are  perversely  permitting  the  story  of  our  coal 
industry  to  repeat  the  British  record  of  neglect,  drift,  and 
mismanagement,  and  like  the  British  we  are  visiting  the 
costs  of  sloth  and  incompetence  upon  the  miners.  Foreign 
observers,  conservative  British  observers  especially,  have  a 
way  of  congratulating  us  upon  the  absence  here  of  that 
obsessional  class-consciousness,  that  growling  latency  of  class 
warfare,  which  is  increasingly  characteristic  of  British  as  of 
many  continental  communities.  The  wisest  of  our  industrial 
leaders  both  on  the  side  of  labor  and  management,  recogniz- 
ing this  advantage,  are  striving  to  use  our  resources  to  avert 
class  hatred  by  building  up  the  spirit  and  habit  of  labor- 
management  cooperation.  But  such  wisdom  is  no  more 
evident  in  our  bituminous  coal  industry  than  in  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

So  ardent  a  eulogist  of  private  industrial  initiative  as 
Secretary  Hoover  has  declared  bituminous  coal  the  worst- 
functioning  of  all  our  industries.  Its  history  too  has  been 
a  history  of  mismanagement,  inefficiency  and  waste ;  of  over- 
development, unregulated  development,  intermittent  opera- 
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tion  and  employment,  of  gamblers  profits  and  losses  for  the 
operators,  uncertain  earnings  for  the  miners.  It  too  has 
had  its  crises,  presidential  strike  commissions,  congressional 
hearings,  and  latterly — 1922 — a  fact-finding  commission, 
instructed  to  make  recommendations  "which  would  be 
deemed  helpful  in  determining  and  establishing  a  wise  and 
efficient  policy  by  the  Government  relative  to  said  industry." 
Here  too,  as  in  England,  Congress  and  the  President  have 
been  skillful  chiefly  in  avoiding  action  and  so  discrediting 
the  recommendations  which  committees  and  commissions 
have  made.  Today  the  government,  so  far  as  the  uninitiate 
can  see,  has  no  policy  relative  to  said  industry,  except  the 
stale  policy  of  hands-off  as  modified  by  the  anti-trust  laws. 
The  industry  has  no  overt  policy  except  the  traditional 
policy  of  drift.  And  another  crisis  looms  up  with  the 
termination  of  the  agreement  between  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  operators  in  the  older  and  unionized  fields 
at  midnight  of  March  31,  1927. 

THE  high  spots  in  the  history  of  bituminous  coal  since 
the  signing  of  that  agreement  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  taking  advantage  of  our  op- 
portunity to  avert  the  development  of  debased  living 
conditions  and  the  consequent  discontent  which,  exacerbated 
in  Great  Britain  by  decades  of  neglect,  culminated  there  in 
the  general  strike.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
have  been  the  greatest  single  organized  force  in  lifting 
wages  in  the  bituminous  industry  to  the  level  of  the  generally 
recognized  American  standard.  In  1920,  the  award  of  the 
United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  fixed  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  day  men — track  layers,  trip  riders, 
timbermen,  motormen,  carpenters  etc. — at  $7.50  a  day,  ap- 
proximately the  rate  then  paid  for  similar  work  on  the  rail- 
roads, though  less  than  in  the  building  trades.  During  the 
depression  of  1921,  a  drive  to  "deflate"  wages  swept  the 
country.  In  1922,  the  miners  struck  to  resist  this  drive,  and, 
largely  because  of  the  synchronous  losing  strike  of  the  railway 
shopmen,  succeeded.  In  1924  the  1920  wage-scale  was  con- 
tinued to  April  i,  1927,  by  the  Jacksonville  agreement. 

As  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  federal  administration 
can  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  coal  industry  even 
without  further  legislation,  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  convening  of  the  national  joint  conferences  of  miners 
and  operators  which  drafted  that  agreement  are  noteworthy. 
It  was  the  spring  of  a  presidential  election  year.  A  strike 
would  have  been  highly  inconvenient.  Testifying  before 
the  House  committee  on  interstate  commerce  last  May, 
Secretary  Hoover,  as  quoted  by  Coal  Age,  said : 

Both  Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  labor,  and  myself  urged  the 
operators  and  miners  to  convene  at  Jacksonville.  .  .  .  Dif- 
ficulty arose  as  to  whether  the  operators  would  attend  that 
conference,  and  Mr.  Davis  and  I  both  devoted  ourselves  to 
urging  that  they  should  get  together,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  able  to  settle  their  difficulties  without  a  lockout  or 
strike. 

Not  only  did  the  operators  attend,  but  they  did  not  insist 
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on  the  reduction   in  wages  the  miners'   refusal   to  consider 
which  had  made  them  reluctant  to  attend. 

But  that  time,  the  unionized  fields  were  producing  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  output,  the  non-union  about 
40  per  cent.  Since  then  that  ratio  has  been  reversed.  From 
the  beginning,  the  operators  in  the  non-union  fields  refused 
to  recognize  the  Jacksonville  scale  and  reverted  to  the  wage 
level  of  1917  or  earlier.  This  competitive  advantage  en- 
abled them  to  cut  in  on  the  markets  of  the  unionized  opera- 
tors. Many  operators  who  had  signed  the  Jacksonville 
agreement,  after  running  for  a  time  at  a  loss,  first  shut 
down  their  mines,  and  then  reopened  them,  in  disregard 
of  the  contract,  at  the  non-union  wage  level. 

To  charge  these  operators  with  moral  turpitude,  as  the 
miners'  union  does,  may  be  to  ignore  the  economic  imperative 
which  they  adduce  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct,  but  the 
effect  upon  the  miners  is  the  same.  Increased  production 
in  the  non-union  fields,  at  a  time  when  thousands  of  mines 
in  the  older  organized  fields  were  partly  or  wholely  idle, 
reduced  the  average  days  of  operation  in  the  eleven  leading 
bituminous  coal  states  to  172,  with  Illinois  dropping  to 
148  days  and  Ohio  trailing  at  143  even  before  the  end  of 
1924.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  skilled  men,  the 
miners  and  loaders,  as  reported  by  the  Uepartmnt  of  Labor, 
fell  to  $1,128.  This  desperate  condition  the  leaders  of 
•the  organized  miners  charge  principally  to  the  "business 
sins"  of  the  operators  who,  having  signed  the  agreement, 
subsequently  treated  it  as  "a  scrap  of  paper." 

With  the  merits  of  this  moral  controversy  it  is  not 
here  possible  to  deal.  Evidence  that  even  the  most  power- 
ful operators  are  helpless  to  solve  the  underlying  prob- 
lem without  governmental  assistance — even  if  that  were  at 
the  start  only  such  extra-legal  assistance  as  Secretaries 
Hoover  and  Davis  gave  in  1924 — is  impressive.  Take  for 
instance  the  case  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  producers  in  the  world.  Part  of  their  record 
since  the  Jacksonville  agreement  has  been  published  in  the 
form  of  letters  and  telegrams  exchanged  between  the  presi- 
dent of  the  consolidation,  C.  W.  Watson,  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a  stockholder,  and  between  Mr.  Watson 
and  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  On 
July  i,  1925.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  calling  Mr.  Watson's  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Lewis'  press  statement  that  Consolidation 
had  repudiated  its  contract,  asked  him  "to  give  me  the  facts 
in  the  matter,  for  the  charge  is  a  serious  one."  In  reply, 
Mr.  Watson  summarized  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Lewis.  In  a  telegram  of  May  29,  he  had  said: 

1-ijr  over  a  year  and  at  an  appalling  loss  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  worked  under  the  existing  wage  contract  in 
good  faith  till  further  operation  became  impossible  in  the 
face  of  heavy  losses.  .  .  .  Practically  the  entire  production 
of  the  Fairmont  Field  ...  is  now  being  produced  chiefly 
by  former  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  under  wage 
rates  over  30  per  cent  less  than  the  Union  scale  contract.  .  .  . 
As  an  actual  economic  fact,  from  lack  of  enforcement  in  that 
field,  the  Fairmont  Union  wage  scale  has  disappeared.  Our 
company,  as  always,  will  abrogate  no  contract,  labor  or  other- 
wise. .  .  The  dissolution  of  the  existing  wage  contract  must 
be  decided  by  the  Consolidation  employes,  in  whose  interest 
it  was  negotiated  and  whose  interest  it  was  designed  to  protect. 

In  answer,  Mr.  Lewis  on  June  I  said: 

It  still  remains  that  representatives  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  signed  a  three-year  wage  agreement  with  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1924.  .  .  .  You  now  propose  to 


destroy    it    for    the    specious    reason    that    certain    other    com- 
panies  have   done    so. 

And  on  June  3,  in  reply  to  another  telegram  from  Mr. 
Watson,  he  added : 

I  do  not  question  your  statement  that  a  number  of  your 
employes,  who  have  been  idle  for  a  long  time,  may  have  been 
forced  by  poverty  to  petition  you  to  reopen  at  a  reduced 
wage.  .  .  .  Conceding,  however,  the  general  accuracy  of 
your  statement,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  business  sins  of 
other  operators  can  justify  your  Company  in  the  abrogation 
and  utter  destruction  of  the  Baltimore*  agreement.  The 
stark  naked  question  is  this:  You  and  I,  acting  through  our 
agents  for  and  in  behalf  of  our  mutual  interests,  are  under 
written  agreement.  .  .  .  Do  you  now  propose  that  as  one 
of  the  principals  you  will  strike  down  this  agreement? 

In  a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  appended  to  the  cor- 
respondence, the  Company,  which  has  reopened  mines  at 
wages  below  the  contract  scale,  declares  that 

...  .  the  contract,  being  in  its  essence  a  collective  agreement, 
is  already  broken  and  gone.  Neither  side  has  been  able  to 
cope  with  the  forces  that  brought  this  about. 

That  concluding  sentence,  coming  from  the  president  of 
one   of   the    largest   concerns   in    the    industry,    goes   to   the 
essence  of  the  story  which  is  duplicating  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  story  of  British  coal.     The  Jacksonville  agreement 
terminates  next  spring.     There  is  every  probability  that  our 
operators   will    this   time   be   as   adamant   as   the   British   in 
demanding    wage    reductions    "to    save    the    industry    from 
ruin,"  and  that  the  organized  miners  will  resist.     If  wages 
are  cut  in  the  unionized  fields  the  non-union  operators,  in 
order   to   keep    their   competitive   advantage   will   be   under 
pressure   to   cut   them   still   further   and   to   the  very   bone. 
It  is  not  then  unlikely  that  the  strike  contagion  will  spread 
into  the  unorganized  fields  as  it  did  in   1922,  and  that  our 
basic  industry  will  be  crippled  if  not  completely  shut  down. 
Against  this  event  neither  the  leaders  in  the  industry  nor 
the   leaders   in   Washington    are   taking    effective   measures. 
The  strike  may  fail,  the  union  may  be  temporarily  beaten 
back,  the  public  may  get  coal.     But  millions  of  minds  in 
the  coal  fields  will  be  plowed  and   harrowed   for  the  seed 
of  bitterness  and  class  hatred,  whose  long  term  harvest  is 
general  strikes  and  an  attitude  of  mind  destructive  of  intelli- 
gent inter-group  cooperation.  Bituminous  coal  is  commerciallv 
mined  in  twenty-nine  of  our  states.  The  bituminous  problem 
is  not  a  local  or  state  problem;  it  can  be  effectively  dealt 
with  only  on  a  national  scale ;  it  calls  for  national  leadership. 
It    is    a    varied    and    complex    problem.     Experience    has 
demonstrated    that    it    will    not    be    solved    by    any    single 
panacea.    What  the  industry  most  needs  today  is  not  legisla- 
tion but  the  aid  of  alert  and  intelligent  guidance  of  a  semi- 
official character,   to  help   operators  and   miners  to  get  to- 
gether  for   the   consideration   of   their   common   difficulties, 
to   overcome   their    inhibitions,    fears   and   suspicions,   to   do 
before  the  impending  crisis  of  next  spring  what  the  anthracite 
operators  and  miners,  with  the  help  of  sympathetic  outside 
intervention,  did  last  winter  after  one  hundred  and  sixty-fiv* 
days  of  bulldog  fighting.    But  the  needed  leadership  is  not 
forthcoming.    In   the  face  of  the  long  record  of  disastrous 
drift,   in   the  face  of  the  confession   by  powerful  operators 
that  neither  they  nor  the  miners  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
forces  that  are  carrying  them  toward  a  crisis,  especially  in 
the  face  of  the  ominous  British  example,  we  exhibit  public 
lethargy  and  official  neglect. 

*  A  district  agreement   based   upon   the  Jacksonville   agreement. 
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MILLIONS  of  New  Yorkers  escape  daily 
from  unbearably  hot  and  stuffy  cliff 
dwellings  to  the  breezes  on  the  board- 
walk and  municipal  beach  at  Coney  Island. 
Subways  and  highways  are  jammed  with  traf- 
fic. Native  Americans  join  the  throng  and 
count  Luna  Park  one  of  the  wonders  of  New 
York,  returning  to  their  own  towns  with  vis- 
ions of  bigger  roller  coasters  and  mirth-pro- 
voking "features"  for  their  local  amusement 
parks.  The  blare  and  thrill  of  a  perpetual 
circus  keep  the  crowds  moving  along  the  gar- 
ish street  in  holiday  mood.  And  this  is  an 
American  invention,  purely,  that,  like  the 
standard  oil  can  and  the  sewing  machine  has 
spread  over  the  world.  Traveling  "  Luna 
Parks  "  operated  by  electricity  tour  the  French 
country  towns ;  the  British  Imperial  Exposi- 
tion at  Wembly  was  enlivened  by  entertain- 
ments copied  from  Coney  Island.  The  artist 
interprets  here  the  atmosphere  of  America's 
most  famous  playground. 


Every  kind  of  car  packs  the  road  to  Coney 


araa 


Luna'Park  has  the  thrill  of  a  perpetual  circus — all  side  shows  and  no  big  top 


The  beach 
York's  front  porch 
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'AY  I  suggest  that  invention,  improved  en- 
gineering, and  courage  to  take  the  road,  are 
needed  now  more  in  the  social  than  in  the 
physical  sciences.  I  recommend  that  we 
take  the  overhead  of  research  and  experi- 
ment in  the  social  field  now  when  the  social 
balance  sheet  is  stable  and  not  postpone  them  to  the  day 
when  it  may  be  too  late."  These  were  the  concluding  sen- 
tences of  an  address  delivered,  not  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  but  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  The  speaker, 
Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  sees  in  the  development  of  great 
supplies  of  cheap  electrical  power  a  solvent  of  labor  troubles, 
a  guarantee  of  social  peace.  "To  the  extent  to  which  we 
may  substitute  inanimate  power  for  that  generated  by  the 
muscles  of  human  beings,  we  shall  not  only  relieve  the  ex- 
ertion of  workers,  but  we  shall  increase  their  output  which 
is  the  only  way  of  advancing  wages  and  living  conditions.  .  .  . 
We  must  aim  to  make  the  earning  power  of  human  beings 
so  large  as  to  supply  them  not  only  with  a  living  wage,  but 
a  cultural  wage.... Let  no  man  think  that  power  supply 
is  remote  in  its  reactions  on  human  welfare." 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  more  rapid  development 
of  the  power  industry  is  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
hostility  that  surrounds  the  relations  between  the  electric 
public  utilities  and  the  public.  When  a  clash  of  interest 
arises,  the  politician  confounds  his  own  with  the  public  ad- 
vantage ;  the  utility  operator,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
company,  wants  something  which  it  seems  clear  he  should 
have.  "He  goes  after  it  and  resents  interference."  Blind 
partisanship  poisons  impartiality. 

The  classic  example  is  the  war  which  for  decades  'has 
raged  around  the  question  of  public  vs.  private  ownership, 
especially  of  our  great  water-power  resources.  Neither  side 
has  often  approached  the  problem  of  the  best  method  of  de- 
veloping these  resources  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  scientific 
inquiry.  The  need  for  scientific  exploration  and  research 
in  this  field  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  Mr.  Young 
bases  his  conviction  that  "efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion are  best  accomplished  by  private  ownership,"  upon  the 
opportunity  which  he  individually  has  had  "during  the  last 
few  years  to  observe  the  operation  of  publicly  owned  enter- 
prises in  most  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world."  Mr. 
Young  is  a  highly  qualified  observer,  but  even  his  observa- 
tion is  a  narrow  basis  for  so  broad  a  generalization.  But 
he  recognizes  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  has  been 
clouded  "by  the  old  animosities,"  and  that  while  the  debate 
goes  on,  "vast  rivers  go  unharnessed  for  power,  waterways 
are  undeveloped,  floods  drown  us,  and  droughts  devour  us." 
He  therefore  calls  for  a  broader  view  in  the  public  interest 
from  the  representatives  of  both  the  utilities  and  the  public. 


The  decision  as  to  whether  water  shall  be  stored  primarily 
to  prevent  floods,  for  irrigation,  improved  navigation,  or  the 
generation  of  power  should,  he  believes,  be  left  to  the 
government  "without  protest  much  less  opposition  from  any 
private  power  company."  In  most  cases  where  storage  daim 
are  built,  power  can  be  developed  without  impairment  of  the 
other  uses.  Mr.  Young  proposes  that  the  construction  and 
ownership  of  such  enterprises  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  corporation,  "the  stock  of  which  should  be  govern- 
ment owned,  with  the  provision  that  the  corporation  finance 
the  enterprise  with  its  own  securities."  He  believes  that  our 
experience  with  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  a  wholly  pub- 
lic concern,  and  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  gives  as- 
surance that  "we  can  obtain  men  of  technical  qualification 
and  high  purpose,  free  from  political  bias,  to  administer  these 
enterprises  in  such  a  way  that  development  can  be  most  ad- 
vantageously achieved  with  justice  to  all  interests." 

Surely  some  way  must  be  found  to  utilize  the  vast  power 
resources  that  now  run  to  waste  in  our  unharnessed  streams. 
Whether  Mr.  Young's  specific  proposal  is,  from  the  point- 
of-view  of  social  consequences,  the  best  means  to  that  end, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  He  is  certainly  right,  however, 
when  he  says  that  the  practical  engineering  problem  will  not 
be  difficult  to  solve  once  the  atmosphere  of  heated  contro- 
versy and  prejudice  is  cleared  away,  and  when  he  suggests 
that  the  persistence  of  this  atmosphere  signalizes  greater  need 
today  for  invention,  improved  engineering,  research  and  ex- 
periment in  the  field  of  the  social  than  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences. 


VV7  HILE  the  durability  of  the  Soviet  Republic  was  still 
**  matter  for  a  kind  of  universal  debate,  the  Survey 
Graphic  in  1923  gave  over  an  entire  issue  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  social  forces  at  work  in  Russia.  It  was  made  up  in 
large  part  of  articles  by  outstanding  Russians — educators, 
industrialists,  politicians  and  scientists.  Now,  a  decade  after 
the  revolution,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  the  general  effect 
of  the  Bolshevik  experiment  upon  the  common  life  of  the 
country.  The  Foreign  Policy  Association  has  accordingly 
rendered  a  distinctive  service  in  making  a  rigorously  objec- 
tive study  of  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  soviet  economic  system  during  the  past  eight  years, 
with  a  view  to  making  clear  the  present  status  of  Russia's 
trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially 
those  with  the  United  States.  The  data  utilized  in  this  sur- 
vey, taken  largely  from  Russian  official  sources,  are  inter- 
preted critically  and  with  unprecedented  frankness.  The 
survey  was  written  by  Savel  Zimand,  who  five  years  ago, 
gathered  the  materials  for  our  Russian  number. 
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On  the  one  hand,  in  the  period  under  review,  American 
humanitarian  forces  have  been  engaged  in  large  projects  foi 
relief  and  reconstruction.  On  the  other,  American  diplo- 
matic relations  have  been  atrophied  by  anti-communist  propa- 
ganda. What  of  trade  developments?  The  report  states  that 
in  the  last  year  the  trade  with  Russia  by  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  has  reached  a  volume  which  in  money 
value  is  more  than  twice  what  it  was  before  the  war  and 
revolution.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months  our 
export  trade  to  Russia  doubled.  It  is  noted  that  although  no 
United  States  commercial  attaches  or  consuls  are  at  the 
service  of  American  exporters  in  the  Russian  trade  area, 
four  official  trading  companies  are  operating  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  them  under  our  state  laws;  and  that  the 
Russian  State  Bank  and  the  Russian  Foreign  Trade  Bank 
are  represented  here  by  some  of  our  leading  banking  institu- 
tions. According  to  Russian  official  data,  the  United  States 
supplied  in  the  period  from  1909  to  1913  an  average  of  7 
per  cent  and  in  1924-25  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  Rus- 
sian imports. 

In  another  passage  in  the  section  of  the  report  given  up 
to  Russian-American  trade,  it  is  pointed  out  that  its  further 
development  depends  upon  increased  agricultural  production. 
Unless  Russia  has  a  substantial  surplus  of  wheat,  rye,  flax, 
etc.  for  export  she  cannot  buy  abroad.  The  crops  of  1925 
were  exceptionally  satisfactory,  but  the  surplus  available  for 
export  was  much  less  than  expected  because  the  peasants, 
unable  to  buy  goods  at  what  they  considered  fair  prices, 
withheld  from  the  market  as  much  of  their  grain  as  pos- 
sible. 

So  far  as  the  general  industrial  situation  goes,  Mr. 
Zimand  points  out  that  the  soviet  authorities  have  fre- 
quently been  obliged  to  scrap  their  communist  theories,  when 
the  latter  clashed  too  harshly  with  economic  realities,  and 
have  made  big  concessions  to  capitalistic  standards.  Some 
of  the  more  orthodox  followers  of  Marx  have  occasionally 
protested  violently  against  these  concessions,  but  in  vain. 
The  report  chronicles  that  the  intermittent  "cat  and  mouse" 
tactics  practised  shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  now  appear  to  be  permanently  in  the  discard 
and  that  the  tendency  toward  doing  business  on  a  capitalist 
basis  grows  stronger  from  day  to  day.  For  instance  it  sets 
forth  that  in  spite  of  attempts  by  state  competition  to  break 
the  back  of  private  capitalism  in  1925,  private  enterprise  is 
again  enjoying  a  free  hand.  This  contention  is  backed  by 
figures  which  would  seem  to  show  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
retail  trade  of  Russia  today  is  in  the  hands  of  private  traders. 
Even  the  rigorous  government  monopoly  of  foreign  trade 
has  been  modified  the  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  not  only  has  there  been  substantial  progress  in 
clearing  up  the  general  domestic  financial  situation,  but  in- 
dustrial production  last  November  had  reached  71  per  cent 
of  the  1913  output,  compared  with  the  15  per  cent  recovery 
by  1921.  The  report  refers  to  the  steady  growth  of  Russian 
imports  and  exports  from  the  zero  point  of  that  year.  In 
1924-25  imports  into  Soviet  Russia  over  both  the  European 
and  Asiatic  frontiers  were  52.2  per  cent  of  the  like  imports 
into  Russia  for  the  calendar  year  1913,  while  1924-25  Rus- 
sian exports  over  all  frontiers  were  37-3  per  cent  of  like  ex- 
ports in  1913. 

The  report  steers  wide  of  any  discussion  of  political  issues, 
yet  its  dispassionate  page?  are  essentially  a  challenging  foot- 
note to  the  course  of  American  diplomacy  in  the  past 


decade.  We  seem  to  have  reversed  positions  with  our  British 
cousins.  A  hundred  years  ago  they  were  given  over  to  their 
dreads  while  our  young  New  World  Republic  had  under- 
standing relationships  with  Revolutionary  France.  Today, 
western  Europe  has  recognized  Russia  and  we  have  not.  Our 
traders,  however,  have  had  their  ears  to  the  ground,  and 
caught  and  acted  on  the  tidings  of  post-war  Russian  recon- 
struction. 


THERE  ought  to  be  a  good  job  for  a  traffic  manager  in 
directing  the  deliberations  of  New  York's  new  City 
Planning  and  Survey  Committee,  to  which  over  470  per- 
sons had  already  accepted  appointment  when  Mayor  Walker 
announced  its  formation  in  mid-June,  with  more  to  come. 
This  truly  metropolitan  concourse  will,  it  is  true,  be  subdi- 
vided into  seven  sections,  to  deal  respectively  with 

Housing,  Zoning   and  Distribution  of  Population 

Port  and  Terminal  Facilities 

Traffic  Regulation   and   Street  Uses 

Sanitation   and    Harbor   Pollution 

Highways  and  Bridges 

Parks  and  Recreational  Facilities 

New  Sources  of  City  Revenue. 

But  even  the  subcommittees  will  be  overly  large  for  the 
effective  discovery  of  answers  to  New  York's  many  more 
than  seven-fold  enigmas,  unless  their  function  is  simply  to 
serve  as  sounding-boards  for  the  constructive  suggestions 
of  experts. 

An  odd  limitation  on  the  plan  as  announced  is  that  no 
members  of  the  committee  are  charged  with  a  study  of  transit. 
One  would  like  to  think  that  this  meant  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  official  New  York  that  the  hullabaloo  about  subway 
building  and  bus-lines  is  after  all  barking  up  the  very  wrong 
tree,  and  that  if  the  questions  lumped  under  the  heading 
Housing,  Zoning  and  Distribution  of  Population  were  seri- 
ously and  fundamentally  answered  the  transit  situation 
would  in  the  long  run  fall  into  its  proper  subsidiary  place. 
But  the  official  explanation  is  that  the  regularly  ordained 
city  legislative  bodies  are  now  busily  considering  these  tranM't 
matters  and  there  is  therefore  no  need  at  present  of  volun- 
teer formulation  of  policy. 


AMONG  the  expert  groups  to  which  the  new  committee 
may  turn  its  multitudinous  ear  is  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs, 
which  made  its  usual  annual  report  of  progress  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Town  Hall  on  May  25,  a  little  more  than  four 
years  after  the  similar  meeting  which  inaugurated  the  pro- 
ject. With  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  of  work  still  ahead 
of  it,  the  Committee  has  reached  the  stage  of  forecasting  that 
its  findings  will  appear  in  eight  or  ten  volumes,  and  has  be- 
gun to  exhibit  specimen  maps,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  its  gen- 
eral recommendations  for  the  utilization  of  land  within  the 
5O-mile  radius  from  New  York's  city  hall.  Some  clues  to 
the  principles  which  will  underly  the  findings  were  given  by 
the  technical  director  of  the  (Continued  on  page  436) 
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big  car  slid  up  to  the  service  station  on  a 
Maryland  back-road  near  Washington.  The 
horn  sounded.  The  chauffeur  wanted  gas. 
But  nobody  came.  So  he  got  down,  as  did 
his  passenger — a  General  in  the  United 
States  Army.  They  went  into  the  garage 
and  then  stopped  short. 

Perhaps  twenty  men,  some  in  overalls,  were  standing  in 
a  silent  group,  their  hats  off  in  their  hands.  Some  one  was 
praying.  The  officer  stepped  back  in  confusion,  but  a  me- 
chanic whispered,  "Wait  a  little,  sir,  the  bishop  is  praying." 
He  pointed  at  a  loud-speaker  perched  on  a  second-hand  auto- 
mobile. From  this  came  the  solemn  intonations  of  the 
prayer.  The  general  quietly  removed  his  cap  and  joined  the 
worship  at  this  garage  which  had  been  turned  into  a  wayside 
church  by  grace  of  the  radio.  The  Right  Reverend  James 
E.  Freeman,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Washington 
was  conducting  services  as  he  does  every  Sunday  afternoon 
through  Station  WCAP  to  an  unseen  congregation  esti- 
mated at  half  a  million.  After  the  benediction,  the  garage- 
man  explained : 

"You  see,  sir,  there  is  no  church  in  ten  miles  so  the  neigh- 
borhood men  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  coming  here  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  hear  the  Cathedral  services.  We  never 
permit  any  work  while  the  service  is  'on  the  air.' " 

Bishop  Freeman  himself  states  his  belief  thus:  "I  believe 
the  use  of  the  air  for  transmitting  the  message  of  the  gospel 
is  the  greatest  demonstration  of  the  real  spiritual  power  of 
the  things  invisible  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  dissolves 
all  differences  and  distinctions....!  believe  the  radio  will 
be  a  potent  factor  in  making  the  twentieth  century  the  age 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  More  and  more  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  this  growing  feeling  of  brotherhood  may  result 
from  the  intimacy  and  fellowship  created  through  the 
medium  of  the  air." 

This  is  the  larger  vision.  The  present  fact  is  that  whoever 
has  a  radio  receiver  anywhere  (even  at  the  North  Pole!) 
may  by  a  twirl  of  the  dials  listen  to  the  greatest  preachers 
and  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  music.  Consider  Easter.  Bishop 
Manning  broadcast  a  message  from  the  Episcopal  cathedral 
of  New  York  and  Archbishop  Glennon  celebrated  pontifical 
high  mass  from  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  St.  Louis. 
You  could  attend  morning  service  at  fashionable  St. 
Thomas's  in  New  York,  or  the  historic  South  church  in 
Boston.  The  Presbyterian  could  choose  the  West  End 
church  in  New  York,  and  the  Baptist  hear  John  Roach 
Straton  at  Calvary  church.  Or  he  could  attend  church  in 
Schenectady,  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles.  In  the  afternoon  (and 


every  Sunday  afternoon)  he  could  have  joined  the  inter- 
denominational service  of  the  Greater  New  York  Federation 
of  Churches,  the  Young  People's  Conference  at  the  Marble 
Collegiate  church,  or  the  throng  who  delight  in  the  shrewd 
wisdom  and  rapid-fire  answers  to  questions  from  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  in  America.  And  later  had  his  spirit  calmed  by 
the  vespers  at  St.  George's  in  New  York  with  music  directed 
by  Harry  Burleigh. 

Nor  need  the  worshipper  at  newer  shrines  go  uncomforted. 
John  H.  Randall,  of  the  New  York  Community  church, 
spoke  through  the  Ford  Forum  of  Boston.  The  Christian 
Scientist  almost  nightly  can  choose  between  the  orthodoxy  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy's  successors  from  WMAC  or  the  hetero- 
doxy of  Augusta  Stetson  from  WHAP.  Indeed,  several 
stations  are  primarily  religious  institutions  though  they  in- 
terpose music  and  talks  in  their  evangelism.  Such  are 
WBBR  of  The  International  Bible  Students  on  Staten  Is- 
land, New  York,  and  WLWL  of  the  Paulist  Fathers.  This 
last  broadcasts  the  Sunday  night  sermon  and  the  noble  chants 
of  the  Paulist  choristers  and  offers  a  catechetical  question- 
box  weekly — again  proving  that  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda serves  itself  with  the  new  devices.  Fridays  the  noble 
intoning  of  the  Jewish  service  is  often  on  the  air,  with  heart- 
piercing  music.  There  are  moments  of  religion  all  through 
the  week;  the  Greater  New  York  Federation  provided  a 
morning  prayer  period  from  7:45  to  8  o'clock  during  the 
winter  and  a  "hymn  sing"  each  Thursday  evening. 

The  very  bells  of  the  church  rang  in  our  ears  last  fall 
when  the  lovely  music  of  the  carillon  in  the  tower  of  the 
Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  played  by  a  Bel- 
gian carilloneur  was  caught  by  WJZ's  microphones  netted 
over  the  church  roof  and  flung  across  the  land  to  delight 
millions.  Easter  was  a  great  concert  ceremony  with  oratorios 
from  Handel  and  Haydn  and  programs  of  song.  Even  the 
joyous  church  sacrament  of  marriage  has  been  shared  for  last 
winter  I  overheard  the  faint  "I  will"  of  a  bride  at  Free- 
port,  Long  Island,  and  sat  entranced  one  night  hearkening 
to  the  magnificent  ritual  of  the  Hebrew  service  from  a 
synagogue. 

Yes,  the  air  certainly  believes  in  religious  freedom.  You 
may  choose  your  faith  and  nothing  but  static  will  interfere. 
Later  the  question  of  tolerance  may  arise  when  in  the  crowd- 
ed air-ways  a  church  may  find  it  hard  to  secure  a  private 
wave-length  on  which  to  broadcast  purely  religious  pro- 
grams. But  now  the  commercial  stations  seem  remarkably 
open-minded.  Scarcely  one  of  the  largei  stations  but  gives 
part  of  its  precious  time  to  religious  messages  or  music.  The 
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American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (WEAF), 
which  is  the  billion  dollar  nervous  system  of  the  United 
States,  each  Sunday  devotes  at  least  four  hours  to  sending 
through  its  own  and  allied  stations  varied  religious  pro- 
grams. .  .and  ends  the  evening  with  the  music  from  the  Cap- 
itol Theater  (pictures)  in  New  York  and  then  an  hour  of 
numbers  by  Opera  stars  or  concert  virtuosi.  This  is  not  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Sabbath,  but  certainly  full  of  the  spirit  of 
worship — and  beauty.  The  dignity  and  skill  with  which 
the  better  stations  broadcast  religious  exercises  is  rather  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  believe  the  United  States  is  not 
lacking  in  spiritual  grace  or  good  taste. 

Now  what  of  "the  invisible  congregation"  as  the  minister 
loves  to  call  the  listeners-in  ?  Do  they  listen  ?  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  with  some  of  the  combination  hook-ups  to  reach 
perhaps  fifty  million  people — half  the  population — if  they 
all  had  sets  and  listened.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  ten  million 
radio  church-goers  per  Sunday,  nation-wide.  Here  is  a  little 
evidence.  One  of  New  York's  most  prosperous  churches 
has  reported  that  on  a  certain  Sunday  the  contributions 
mailed  in  from  radio  communicants  exceeded  the  collection  in 
the  church  boxes!  Dr.  Cadman's  question-box  at  a  Brook- 
lyn Y.M.C.A.  long  since  became  so  popular  that  it  was  made 
a  feature  by  a  great  metropolitan  daily  and  syndicated.  Let- 
ters to  studio  directors  have  voiced  a  demand  that  leads  to 
more  not  less  religion  on  their  programs.  And  many  a  golf- 
ing family  that  never  went  to  church — and  even  felt 
ashamed  of  the  hankering — now  steal  a  bit  of  scripture  or  a 
hymn  from  the  loud-speaker  without  loss  of  caste.  They 
bootleg  religion  on  the  sly. 

No,  the  single  soul  or  the  family  is  not  the  problem  for 
they  may  retire  into  their  cabinets  for  praise  and  prayer  at 
will.  The  question  is  how  may  we  use  the  radio  for  the  com- 
munity church  without  destroying  any  of  the  vigor  of  the 
church  itself.  It  would  be  an  inestimable  loss  were  the  local 
churches  of  the  nation  to  be  even  in  part  supplanted  by  re- 
ligion from  the  air,  once  a  week.  For  the  radio  cannot  take 
care  of  the  neighborhood  moral  health,  and  offers  no  sub- 
stitute at  all  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the  minister.  Yet 
the  competition  of  great  orators  and  music  not  by  local  tal- 
ent may  threaten  the  very  life  of  the  small  church.  The  de- 
sire for  the  weekly  social  gathering  and  the  need  for  pas- 
toral help  will  tend  to  keep  the  visible  church  active,  but  part 
of  the  service  may  use  the  radio  to  supply  music  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  head  of  a  large  foundation  tried  an  interesting  ex- 
periment. He  sent  some  half  dozen  good  radio  sets  to  isolated 
and  churchless  communities  in  the  South.  They  were  set 
up  and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  invited  to  attend  wor- 
ship. They  came,  but  soon  an  odd  difficulty  arose.  Nobody 
kne\v  enough  to  tune  these  somewhat  complicated  instru- 
ments and  keep  them  mechanically  efficient.  The  experiment 
failed  mechanically  rather  than  religiously.  This  is  however 
only  a  matter  of  educating  some  bright  youth,  or  the  pro- 
vision of  a  community  leader  who  may  be  a  radio  technician 
and  also  equipped  with  pastoral  powers.  Our  theological 
seminaries  may  take  thought  (if  they  have  not  already  done 
so)  upon  the  need  to  instruct  their  students  in  two  new 
branches ;  first,  how  best  to  conduct  a  service  over  the  radio ; 
and  second,  how  in  a  local  charge  to  weave  the  radio  in 
to  enlarge  and  enlighten  their  own  ministrations. 

Finally  and  happily,  the  radio  will  bring  better  preach- 
ing. For  there  is  no  greater  critic  nor  one  invested  with 


more  imperial  powers  in  the  wide  world  than  this  quiet 
person  before  a  loud-speaker.  The  radio  is  a  great  revealer 
of  bunk.  There  is  no  mob  emotion  to  carry  men  away. 
They  listen  with  their  reason.  And  if  a  twirl  of  the  dial 
brings  the  sermon  in  a  little  further  twirl  will  bring  in  the 
jazz-band  from  some  pagan  carnival.  By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them.  LEON  WHIPPLE. 

He  Broke  the  Victorian  Silence 

HAVELOCK  ELLIS  is  the  intellectual  father  of  much 
of  our  present  thought  and  social  practice  in  the  field 
of  sex.  His  Studies  in  The  Psychology  of  Sex  influenced  all 
of  us,  directly  or  by  diffusion,  in  our  way  of  thinking  about 
men  and  women  and  their  unions,  legal,  biological,  spiritual. 
This  shy  poet-seeker  whom  Olive  Schreiner  described  "as 
between  Christ  and  a  faun"  shattered  the  Victorian  conspir- 
acy of  silence,  and  brought  the  human  body  out  again  into 
a  kind  of  Grecian  sunlight.  He  is  as  responsible  as  any  man 
for  the  notorious  Younger  Generation  and  its  experimental 
frankness.  Not  to  have  read  some  of  his  Studies,  surrepi- 
titiously,  of  course,  for  their  sale  is  limited  to  lawyers  and 
doctors,  is  to  admit  yourself  disfranchised.  Next,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  philosophy  of  social  work  in  his  books,  The 
Criminal,  The  Nationalization  of  Health,  A  Study  of  Brit- 
ish Genius,  and  The  Task  of  Social  Hygiene.  He  provided 
an  honest  body  of  data  in  fields  where  data  too  often  turns 
out  hypothesis,  to-wit  sex  and  heredity*  Finally,  many  a 
thought-weary  beauty-avid  modern  has  found  that  noble 
ritual  for  living,  The  Dance  of  Life,  a  missal  of  faith  and 
beauty  and  courage — something  warmer  than  our  current 
cynicisms,  something  less  unattainable  than  our  current 
mysticisms.  In  politics  he  seeks  "a  reasonable  anarchy  found- 
ed on  a  broad  basis  of  collectivism";  in  life,  the  triumphant 
processional  of  the  mated  body  and  soul.  It  is  not  strange 
Henry  Mencken  has  called  him  "the  most  civilized  English- 
man of  his  generation." 

All  this,  and  much  more,  Isaac  Goldberg  tells  with  hon- 
esty and  loving  kindness  in  this  first  critical  study  of  a  man 
who  was  "a  marvel  of  sanity  and  rounded  health"  and  "who 
was  at  the  same  time  grounded  in  science  and  aesthetics." 
This  book  will  kill  forever  what  suspicions  the  evil-minded 
may  have  had  about  the  nature  of  Ellis's  interest  in  sex.  He 
was  a  poet,  but  a  poet  whose  lyric  love  carried  him  into  a 
steady  scrutiny  of  the  body.  Here  is  a  detailed  and  signifi- 
cant study  of  ancestry  such  as  Ellis  might  have  done ;  and 
here  is  an  amusing  and  graphic  picture  of  the  human  Ellis 
in  his  Brixton  flat,  proud  of  his  cooking  which  he  had  to 
learn  because  he  fed  his  own  indigestion  when  teaching  school 
in  Australia.  He  never  owned  many  books,  but  whenever 
possible  worked  away  from  books  in  the  open  air.  And  he 
lives  without  a  dress-suit  to  his  name,  or  his  fame,  perhaps! 
The  man  needed  no  adornment:  the  photographs  reveal  a 
face  as  clear-cut  and  beautiful  as  his  thinking. 

This  is  not  a  true  biography,  though  rich  in  factual  mat- 
ters, rather  a  critical  chronicle  of  Ellis's  literary  materia, 
interpreting  the  man  by  his  work  rather  than  by  his  life. 
It  includes  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  suppression  of  the 
first  of  the  Sex  Studies  by  the  English  police  in  1898,  with  its 
curiously  modern  sound  of  heresy-hunting.  The  sea-jour- 
neys, the  education,  and  the  medical  studies  (for  Ellis  was  a 
physician  who  never  practised)  are  sketched  to  whet  the 
appetite,  but  do  not  satisfy.  Indeed  we  feel  that 


We  Cannot 
Let  Them 
Starve! 


'  I  'HE  coal  miners   ot   Great 
•*•  Britain,   their  women  and 
children,  four  million  souls  in 
all,  are  in  desperate  straits. 

They  are  facing  sure  starvation 
—  unless  you  help. 

These  workers  have  been  mak- 
ing a  courageous  struggle  for 
decent  wages  after  a  long  period 
of  depression  when  earnings 
have  ranged  from  $11  to  $15 
a  week. 

The  plight  of  the  men  is  bad 
enough.  That  of  the  women 
and  children  pitiful  indeed.  In 
wretched  hovels  clustered  near 
the  bleak  pit  heads,  children 
are  born  to  ill-nourished  women 
who  have  been  on  the  verge  ot 
starvation  for  months.  Other 
children  are  growing  up  under 
the  most  wretched  of  condi- 
tions. 

We  appeal  especially  for  these 
innocent  victims  of  a  cruel  in- 
dustrial war.  Let  us  give  them 
their  chance  for  life. 

Whatever  funds  you  donate 
will  be  distributed  by  trained 
workers  and  will  be  entirely  in 
the  form  of  food. 

To  act  promptly  means  the  sav- 
ing of  lives.  Give  generously 
and  give  NOW.  Send  your 
check  or  money-order  today  to 


EVELYN  PRESTON,  Treasurer 
British  Miners'  Relief  Committee 
Room  638,  799  Broadway,  New  York  City 


I  enclose  $... 
Britain. 


.  for    the  Coal  Miners  of  Great 


Name .... 


Address 
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this  book  is  incomplete — a  sort  of  first  draft  for  the  Life  we 
must  someday  have.  The  penetralia  of  the  man  and  his  own 
way  of  dancing  through  life  are  unrevealed — perhaps  wisely 
and  decently  since  he  is  still  graciously  alive.  Mr.  Goldberg 
gives  us  Ellis  at  second-hand ;  he  did  not  possess  or  at  least 
does  not  disclose  the  knowledge  necessary  to  write  a  study 
such  as  Ellis  himself  describes  in  an  Open  Letter  to  Biog- 
raphers, included  here  in  the  section  that  affords  us  an  in- 
teresting unpublished  anthology.  Ellis  found  he  wanted  for 
his  study  of  British  men  of  Genius  not  a  fact  of  record,  nor 
yet  men  as  history,  but  "the  intimate  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  man." 

We  are  grateful  for  Mr.  Goldberg's  reverential  interpre- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  Havelock  Ellis,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
mere  scandalous  curiosity  that  asks  about  this  student  of  sex 
a  fuller  revelation  of  what  is  here  so  sketchy,  his  friendship 
for  Olive  Schreiner,  and  the  story  of  his  life  and  love  with 
Edith  Ellis,  his  brilliant  and  intensely  vital  wife.  If  we  are 
to  learn  from  a  man's  life,  let  us  learn  the  real  things.  It 
is  not  often  that  two  such  souls  as  Havelock  Ellis  and  Olive 
Schreiner  cross  orbits  in  this  petty  world.  And  why  not 
tell  the  rest  of  us  how  Ellis  and  his  wife  found  it  worked 
to  live  in  separate  establishments  or  apart  for  months  out  of 
the  year?  Here  may  be  data  on  what  Ellis  called  "the  com- 
panionate"  or  the  different  "family  marriage."  To  tech- 
nicians in  psychiatry,  than  whom  none  of  us  are  more 
puzzled,  surely  should  be  passed  on  something  about  his 
methods  of  work  and  some  revelation  of  how  he  secured  the 
case  histories  that  are  the  marvel  of  his  research.  This 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  those  who  pursue  these  delicate  and 
dangerous  investigations.  Havelock  Ellis  faced  the  inner- 
most bitter  secrets  of  sex,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach. He  helped  us  recognize  that  perversion  is  an  un- 
happy disease,  not  a  moral  crime.  He  was  neither  prude 
nor  lecher,  but  remained  sound  and  sweet  and  in  love  with 
life.  The  secret  of  his  strength  if  told  may  prove  the  great- 
est gift  of  his  genius.  LEON  WHIPPLE. 

HAVELOCK  ELLIS,   A    Biographical   and   Critical   Survey,   by   Isaac   Gold- 
berg.    Simon  and   Schuster.     359   pp.     Price  $4  postpaid  of   The   Survey. 

The  Fourth  Estate:  Philanthropist 

THE  luck  about  Norman  Radder's  cheerful  book  News- 
papers in  Community  Service  is  that  while  you  are  gain- 
ing courage  from  the  wonderful  recital  of  how  the  news- 
papers do  yeoman  service  to  their  home  towns  in  every  con- 
ceiveable  way — from  initiating  surveys  to  answering  30,- 
ooo  questions  over  the  telephone  per  day — you  also  can  learn 
about  the  technique  of  social  publicity  from  the  technicians 
themselves,  the  editors.  This  is  a  double-barrelled  book. 
First,  it  proves  by  massed  evidence  that  our  publishers  are 
not  the  selfish  money-grubbers  that  many  critics  of  journal- 
ism picture,  but  rather  just  about  as  altruistic  as  any  group 
in  our  society.  Second,  it  gives  lesson  after  lesson  on  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do  to  further  social  progress  through 
print.  It  is  of  course  aimed  at  newspaper  editors  to  make 
them  "start  something,"  so  each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list 
of  hints  on  what  other  papers  have  done  and  what  your  paper 
can  do.  But  it  should  be  read  by  every  social  worker  who 
realizes  that  the  press  is  his  chief  ally  and  who  has  the  puzzle 
of  "publicity"  to  handle. 

The  chapters  tell  the  tale:  Stimulating  Civic  Pride;  De- 
veloping Parks  and  Playgrounds ;  Pointing  The  Way  in 
Agriculture ;  Fostering  Education  and  Entertainment ;  Hous- 
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ing  and  Health;  In  Behalf  of  Constructive  Charity;  The 
Editor  as  Crusader;  Information  and  Advice.  Part  Two 
gives  three  sound  and  vastly  useful  chapters  on  The  Obliga- 
tion of  Service,  Formulating  and  Carrying  Out  a  Service 
Program.  And  topping  all  come  two  remarkable  biblio- 
graphies of  books  and  magazines  on  Municipal  Problems. 
Social  agencies  might  well  present  a  copy  to  their  local  edi- 
tor to  guide  his  reading.  Indeed,  such  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent may  be  the  best  publicity  investment  they  ever  made. 
For  the  average  editor  needs  education  in  these  extra- 
mural activities.  The  social  worker  can  begin  by  calling 
attention  to  seven  reasons  given  under  the  Obligation  foi 
Service  why  social  service  is  a  legitimate  duty  of  the  news- 
paper: 

1.  Every  individual  owes  service  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

2.  An  editor  is  under  special  obligation  to  do  more  than  any- 
one else  because  the  newspaper  offers  an  amazing  opportunity 
to  translate  ideals  into  practice. 

3.  In  a  sense,  the  newspaper  is  not  the  editor's  but  the  prop- 
erty or  the  community. 

4.  Community  service  pays. 

5.  Service  activities  give  character  and  distinction  to  a  news- 
paper. 

6.  Notable  service   to  the  community  will  give  the  editor  a 
place  in  history. 

7.  Service  in  itself  is  noble. 

To  these  arguments,  Professor  Radder  adds:  "The  editor 
has  the  organ  of  publicity  at  his  command  and  can  use  the 
priceless  device  of  reiteration.  He  knows  the  town,  its  condi- 
tions and  its  people  better  than  anybody  else.  He  is  in  a 
place  for  leadership." 

Then  ask  your  man  to  read  Ten  Tests  of  a  Town  (p. 
217)  a  kind  of  community  score  card  made  up  by  L.  N. 
Flint  of  The  University  of  Kansas.  Put  before  him  the 
hints  on  Constructive  Charity  and  underscore  the  wise  sen- 
tences: "Helpful  charity  is  difficult  to  administer.  Only 
trained  charity  workers  should  do  relief  work."  And  point 
out  how  the  great  New  York  Times  gets  advice  from  charity 
agencies  to  distribute  its  fund  of  some  $250,000  for  the  Hun- 
dred Neediest  Cases.  Your  editor  will  be  rarin"  to  go  by 
this  time,  and  will  devour  the  rest  of  the  book  and  learn — 

How  the  Middletown,  Ohio,  Journal  organized  the  whole 
social  work  of  the  town,  raised  $i,OOO,ooo  (population  25,- 
ooo)  built  a  central  building,  and  turned  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  into  a  civic  association. 

How  the  New  York  World  ended  the  leasing  of  convicts 
in  Florida  in  forty-seven  days. 

How  Colonel  Nelson's  Star  gave  Kansas  City  its  glorious 
park  system. 

How  La  Prensa  of  Argentina  leads  the  world  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  constructive  service  to  the  community,  with  its 
free  medical-surgical  bureau,  a  chemical,  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural bureau,  free  legal  aid,  free  music  lessons,  a  free 
library,  three  large  rooms  for  public  meetings. 

How  the  La  Moure  County  Chronicle  (North  Dakota) 
rejuvenated  that  little  village  where  grass  had  actually  be- 
gun to  grow  in  the  streets. 

How  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  held  the  first  anti-tubercu- 
losis meeting  in  its  own  building,  a  reporter  as  secretary. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Really  you  must  read  this  book  before  you 
complain  of  the  papers — or  seek  to  use  them. 

NEWSPAPERS    IN    COMMUNITY    SERVICE,    by    Xorman    J.    Radder. 
McGraw-Hill   Book   Co.     269  pp.     Price   $3.00   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Extra  help  for  an  easier 
washday!  Good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt- loosening 
naptha  work  together  in 
Fels-Naptha. 

Quick,  sate,  thorough  help! 
Extra  help  you  can  get  only 
in  Fels-Naptha! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest   medical   and   social   practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY   C.    WRIGHT,    Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


STUDY  OF  VOLUME  AND  COST  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Tabulation  of  Income  for  Nineteen  Cities  with  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Charts.  An  Attempt  under  the  Auspices  of 
the  American  Association  for  Community  Organization  and 
the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  to  "See  Social  Work 
WTiole"  as  a  Basis  for  Sound  Community  Planning.  72  pg. 
paper.  $1.50  Post  Paid 

RAYMOND    CLAPP,    513    Electric    Building,    Cleveland,   Ohio 
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America's  Qreat 
Unknown  Woman 


Read  Her  Story  In 


GRACE  H.  DODGE: 

MERCHANT  OF  DREAMS 

By  ABBIE  GRAHAM  $2.00 


"I  have  read  the  book  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  believe  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  contributions  of 
biography  to  the  subject  of  stew- 
ardship that  has  been  produced. 
I  suspect  that  there  are  not  many 
lives  that  will  illustrate  practical 
stewardship  of  time,  personality 
and  money  as  her  life  does." 
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study,  Thomas  Adams,  when  he  pointed  out  that  congestion 
in  Manhattan  was  strangling  the  vital  pulse  of  the  whole 
region ;  that  congestion  was,  in  other  words,  a  means  of 
destroying  the  advantages  of  concentration ;  and  that  a  much 
larger  population  could  be  accommodated  in  the  metropolitan 
region  without  congestion  if  a  species  of  decentralization  of 
industry  were  accomplished.  He  said: 

Decentralization  of  population  as  a  solution  of  congestion 
has  proved  a  fallacy.  You  cannot  correct  congestion  and  you 
may  increase  it  by  more  transit  lines  and  more-  commuting 
suburbs.  Industry  must  be  evenly  distributed  as  well  as  popu- 
lation. 

The  centralization  of  industry  on  Manhattan  Island  had, 
he  believed,  reached  its  peak  ten  years  ago :  the  future  might 
well  see  a  return  of  population  to  the  island,  to  bring  work- 
ers in  the  offices  and  enterprises  which  must  needs  be  cen- 
trally located  closer  to  their  work,  while  the  industries  which 
would  do  as  well  or  better  further  from  the  center  of  popu- 
lation move  out  along  with  their  workers. 

Meanwhile  Edward  M.  Bassett  brought  word  of  a  defi- 
nite legislative  advance  in  the  passage  by  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature of  laws  making  it  possible  for  a  properly  constituted 
planning  authority  to  secure  the  full  support  of  the  local 
law-making  body  in  enforcing  its  plans  (subject  to  court 
review)  against  the  whim  of  sundry  citizens  who  have  hith- 
erto been  free  to  make  an  official  map  something  of  a  joke 
by  building  where  they  pleased. 

Other  groups  to  which  the  New  Y'ork  committee  may 
well  listen  include  the  New  York  State  Commission 
of  Regional  Planning  and  Housing,  which  has  gone  steadily 
about  its  business  of  accumulating  data  on  the  aspects  of  re- 
gional planning  which  are  often  forgotten  in  local  projects: 
the  interrelation  of  cities  and  their  hinterland ;  the  economic 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  super-city;  the  effect  of  seeing 
geographic  and  economic  areas  whole  instead  of  exploiting 
them  piecemeal.  An  interesting  recent  by-product  of  its  in- 
vestigations is  the  report  released  in  March  showing  how  the 
piling  up  of  cities  increases  the  per  capita  cost  of  governmen- 
tal services. 

The  City  Housing  Corporation,  too,  has  in  its  second  an- 
nual report,  made  public  in  May,  contributed  valuable  ex- 
perience to  the  forum  of  discussion  on  housing.  By  the  end 
of  this  summer  650  families  will  have  been  comfortably 
housed  in  its  Sunnyside  development:  the  building  plans  oi 
1926  and  1927  will  complete  the  first  major  project  and 
will  bring  the  total  of  families  provided  for  in  these  attrac- 
tive and  economical  garden  houses  and  apartments  up  to 
I,2OO  or  more.  After  another  experimental  tract  has  been 
built  up  the  corporation  may  be  in  position  to  carry  through 
its  cherished  plan  for  setting  up  a  bona  fide  garden  city.  This 
year's  operations  have  not  only  included  the  opening  and 
equipping  of  a  two-and-one-half  acre  park,  dedicated  to  the 
permanent  use  of  Sunnyside  residents  through  the  vesting 
of  title  in  the  New  York  Community  Trust,  but  have  proved 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  plan  by  rolling  up  a  surplus 
of  $170,000  in  addition  to  the  stated  dividends  on  capital 
invested.  From  hard-headed  experimentation  such  as  this 
New  York's  surveyors  and  planners,  and  those  ol  other  cities, 
should  learn  much. 
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THE  INTERNATIONALIZATION  OF  COAL 
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reduction.  America  would  be  in  a  still  worse  position  because 
of  longer  freight  hauls  which  means  she  must  get  the  price 
f.o.b.  down  and  this  she  would  undoubtedly  do  through  a  policy 
of  cutting  wages. 

Employers  have  admitted  that  the  coal  market  is  limited 
and  wage  reduction  has  been  their  idea  of  the  way  to  meet  the 
situation.  We  miners  plead  for  the  element  of  stability  to  be 
brought  into  commerce.  This  we  believe  could  best  be  brought 
about  through  the  organization  of  a  Joint  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Control  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  different  coal  exporting  countries,  of  the  coal 
owners,  the  workers  and  the  consumers.  Thus  the  element 
of  stability  might  be  maintained  without  engaging  in  interna- 
tional conflict  as  is  now  the  case. 

All  this  needs  organized  effort.  The  suggestion  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  Look  at  the  control  of  rubber  and  tea,  cotton 
and  metals.  These  of  course  have  been  regulated  for  the 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  the  cases  of  cotton, 
tea  and  rubber,  where  plantations  can  be  reduced  by  agree- 
ment, output  has  been  deliberately  controlled  to  produce  a 
shortage.  What  we  have  in  mind,  however,  should  commend 
itself  to  the  governments  as  they,  represented  on  the  Joint 
Board,  could  not  give  their  approval  to  anything  that  would 
create  a  shortage  deliberately  to  send  up  prices.  It  is  of  course 
essential  to  have  consumers  and  workers  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernments and  employers  represented  on  the  board  in  order 
that  international  control  may  not  be  anti-social. 

Asked  whether  or  not  he  believed  the  League  of  Na- 
tions could  bring  about  the  organization  of  such  a  Board 
of  Control,  Mr.  Hodges  said  he  believed  not  because  "cer- 
tain coal  exporting  countries  are  not  members  of  it."  On 
the  other  hand  he  thought  the  League  could  be  helpful  in 
bringing  the  proposals  to  the  attention  of  the  League  mem- 
ber governments  thus  creating  discussion. 

LATE  last  summer  German  and  British  employers  in 
the  coal  industry  approached  each  other  regarding 
some  sort  of  an  international  agreement.  Just  what  form 
negotiations  took  has  not  been  divulged.  It  is  supposed 
that  individuals  as  individuals  met  individuals.  German 
anthracite  operators,  through  the  Coal  Syndicate  of  the 
Ruhr,  are  so  organized  as  to  have  facilities  for  carrying 
on  such  negotiations.  'British  operators,  however,  organ- 
ized only  through  the  Coal  Mining  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  a  loose  form  of  federation,  have  no  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  control  of  export.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
conversations  was  the  German  threat  to  prohibit  the  import 
of  British  coal  at  Hamburg,  where  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence between  water  and  rail  rates,  British  coal  can  be  laid 
down  cheaper  than  coal  from  the  Ruhr.  But  evidently 
these  overtures  served  only  to  emphasize  difficulties. 

Then  came  the  full  effect  of  the  British  coal  subsidy 
which  lowered  prices  in  the  foreign  market.  And  Germany 
was  unable  to  compete.  British  exports  to  Germany  dou- 
bled. In  South  Germany  a  bounty,  expiring  September  30 
of  this  year,  was  granted  by  the-  Coal  Syndicate  to  enable 
producers  to  compete  with  the  British  import.  At  the  same 
time  Germany  has  been  reorganizing  her  industry,  shutting 
down  unprofitable  mines.  Unemployment  has  increased. 
With  the  period  of  adjusting  production  to  consumption  not 
completed  she  feels  that  her  home  market  must  be  secured 
and  foreign  coal  excluded.  Just  previous  to  the  calling  of 
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Postum  in  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water. 

Mix  with  three  and  one-half  tall  glasses 
of  cold  milk. 

Sugar  to  taste,  and  serve  with  a  little 
cracked  ice. 

ICED  POSTUM  MADE  WITH  WATER 
Dissolve  8  level  teaspoonfuls  of  Instant 

Postum  in  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water. 
Mix  with  three  and  one-half  tall  glasses 

of  cold  water. 

Sugar  to  taste,  and  cream.  Serve  with 

cracked  ice. 


This  is  a  sufficient  quantity  for  four  tall 
glasses.  More,  or  less,  may  be  made  in  the 
same  proportions.  The  attractivenessof  either 
drink  is  increased  by  putting  a  tablespoonful 
of  whipped  cream  on  the  top  of  each  glassful 
— or  beating  into  the  drink,  with  an  egg- 
beater,  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
vanilla  ice  cream  for  each  glassful. 
If  ice  cream  is  used,  no  cracked  ice 
is  needed. 


YOU  crave  a  new   summertime   treat!   Here   it   is — a. 
drink  that  is  different  and  delightful. 

You  can  drink  all  the  Iced  Postum  you  want.  Postum 
is  made  of  whole  wheat  and  bran,  roasted  to  bring  out  the 
full,  rich  flavor.  There  isn't  a  trace  of  caffein  or  any  other 
artificial  stimulant  in  it.  Prepared  in  the  usual  way,  with 
water,  it  is  as  wholesome  a  drink  as  you  could  want — and 
combined  with  milk,  it  is  a  wonderful  body  builder.  Chil- 
dren, too,  will  gain  from  the  milk-drink  a  wealth  of  growth- 
promoting  nourishment. 

Serve  Iced  Postum  at  dinner  tonight,  and  listen  to  the 
family's  praise  of  your  discovery!  You'll  find  Instant 
Postum  at  your  grocer's. 

If  you  would  prefer  to  try  this  new  summertime  drink 
at  our  expense,  accept  the  offer  of  Carrie  Blanchard, 
famous  food  demonstrator. 

Carrie  Blanchard'' s  Offer 

"I  want  you  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum.  I  will  send  you  one 
week's  supply,  to  start  the  test,  and  my  own  directions  for  preparing  it — 
both  iced  and  hot. 

"Postum  costs  much  less  than  most  other  meal-time  drinks — only  one- 
half  cent  a  cup.  For  one  week's  free  supply,  please  indicate  whether  you 
prefer  Instant  Postum  (prepared  instantly  in  the  cup),  or  Postum  Cereal, 
the  kind  you  boil."  &  1926.P.  c.  Co. 


jT  OStum  is  one  of  the 
Post  Health  Prod- 
ucts, which  include 
alsoGrape-Nuts,  Post 
Toasties  (Double- 
thick  Corn  Flakes), 
Post's  Bran  Flakes 
and  Post's  Bran 
Chocolate.  Your  gro- 
cer sells  Postum  in 
two  forms.  Instant 
Postum,  made  in  the 
cup  by  adding  boiling 
water,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  drinks  in  the 
world  to  prepare. 
Postum  Cereal  is  also 
easy  to  make,  but 
should  be  boiled  20 
minutes. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

I  want  to  make  a  30-day  test  of  Postum.  Please  send 
me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  one  week's  supply  of 
INSTANT  POSTUM      .......  n  Check 

(prepared  instantly  in  the  cup)  which  you 

POSTUM  CEREAL  ........   d  prefer 

(prepared  by  boiling 

Name  ..................................  _  ............................................ 

Street  ................................................................................ 

City 


.  State 


In  Canada,  address  CANADIAN  POSTUM  CEREAL  Co., 
Ltd.,  45  Front  St.  East,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 
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Country  Life  for  Children 

A  modern  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  from  6  to 
12.  Emphasis  on  self-directed  creative  activity.  On  the 
outskirts  of  an  unspoiled  New  England  village  100  miles 
from  New  York,  1100  feet  above  sea  level.  Sixty  acres 
of  orchard,  pasture  and  woodland  make  a  far  better 
laboratory  for  a  child  to  experiment  in  than  a  five-room 
flat. 

Circular  on  request 

MRS-  WILLIAM   SPINNEY 
Miss  DOROTHY  BULL 
Litchfield,    Connecticut 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  In  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December   31,    1921,   to    December  31,   1925. 

RECEIPTS   FOR  4   YEARS— since   Fund   be- 
gan— 

Donations    $283,242.93 

Bank    interest     5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund    10,000.00 


EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 

Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lots    6,915.66 

Road,   trench  work,   excavating,   labor  and   ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety   of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     4,215.12 

Furnishing   of   Annex    6,972.74 

Accident     Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,   200   feet  long    7,460.86 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,  Survey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well     Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees 466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.    ..  866.88 


-$298,520.1* 


-$147,923.8* 
Balance  in   Fund   January    1,    1926    $150.196.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER    M.   ALPHONSA    LATHROP,   O.   8.    D.,   Treasurer 


the  British  strike  German  operators  again  visited  English 
owners.  Following  their  visit,  Sir  Alfred  Mond  made  public 
a  statement  that  he  "had  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  discuss  the  stability  of  coal  prices,"  with- 
out which  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  such  questions  as 
wages  and  hours.  This  statement  was  followed  in  May  by 
the  announcement  in  the  press  of  the  coming  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  European  coal  industry  "to  discuss  end- 
ing cut-throat  competition  in  the  coal  markers."  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  said  to  be  first,  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing covering  all  Europe;  and,  second,  the  creation  of  an 
international  coal  syndicate  on  the  model  of  that  in  Ger- 
many. 

Meanwhile  the  International  Labor  Office  in  response  ;o 
a  request  of  the  International  Federation  of  Miners  has  been 
cooperating  in  the  effort  to  standardize  statistical  methods 
of  record-keeping  in  various  countries  that  comparison  of  hours 
and  wages  and  living  costs  may  be  more  readily  and  accurately 
interpreted.  This  is  a  long  step  toward  the  standardization 
of  working  conditions  among  miners  on  an  international  basis. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  her  miners  are  represented  on  the 
Miners'  International  Committee,  America  stands  aloof.  Coal 
export  seems  today  not  to  be  involved  in  her  problem  of  over- 
production. When  and  how  she  will  be  drawn  in  is  a  matter 
for  speculation.^ 


ENGLAND  EMERGES 

(Continued  from  page  410) 


panic  into  which  the  T.U.C.  leaders  were  thrown  on  the  day 
before  they  went  to  the  prime  minister  to  capitulate.  They 
were,  quite  properly,  afraid  lest  the  strikers  should  be  seen 
drifting  back  in  large  numbers,  and  this  despite  the  steadiness 
of  the  main  body  to  which  all  observers  bore  witness.  They 
took  very  seriously  the  prime  minister's  repeated  declaration 
that  negotiations  could  only  be  resumed  after  the  general  strike 
had  been  called  off.  I  do  not  think  they  were  influenced  by 
the  arguments  of  Liberal  lawyers  as  to  the  illegality  of  the 
strike  and  the  liability  of  the  responsible  leaders  to  civil  action 
in  the  courts,  or  by  a  judicial  decision  obtained  by  certain 
members  of  the  Seamen's  Union  at  the  critical  moment.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  were  gravely  disturbed 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  Prime  minister  was  being  pressed  by 
the  Diehards  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  general  council,  to 
confiscate  the  funds  of  the  unions  involved,  and  to  demand  from 
Parliament  the  repeal  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  by  which  the 
unions  are  protected. 

Unquestionably,  also,  the  T.U.C.  was  troubled  by  the  success 
with  which  the  government  had  exploited  the  constitutional  is- 
sue. The  prime  minister,  the  liberal  leaders  (but  not,  is  is  im- 
portant to  note,  Lloyd  George,  the  various  radio  voices,  and 
others  had  reiterated  the  charge  that  the  strike  was  a  revolu- 
tionary affair,  a  challenge  to  the  Constitution  and  to  parlia- 
mentary government.  The  T.U.C.,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  parliamentary  labor  leaders  repeated  daily  that  it  was  a 
purely  industrial  struggle,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  revolutionary  idea  or  policy.  They  were,  nevertheless, 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  or  irregularity  of  their  own  position, 
and  aware  that  the  Left  Wing  was  ready  enough  to  insist  upon 
the  strike  as  a  necessary  challenge  to  the  parliamentary  system. 
Moreover,  the  T.U.C.  would  seem  to  have  been  suffering  from 
the  fear  that  the  direction  of  the  strike  might  pass  to  the 
extremists  and  thereby  become  revolutionary — though  where 
the  revolution  was.  or  who  in  the  labor  movement'  could  con- 
ceivably lead  it.  was  a  question  that  they  can  hardly  have  put 
seriously  to  one  another. 

IN  the  meantime  two  other,  quite  separate,  influences  had 
been  at  work.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  chairman  of  the  Coal 
Commission,  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  an  offer  to  the 
miners  of  personal  and  unofficial  mediation — at  the  instance  of 
the  prime  minister  himself.  He  had  drawn  up  a  memorandum 
of  terms  about  which  he  made  no  promises  but  which  the 
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miners  and  the  T.U.C.  were  persuaded  were  terms  that  the 
prime  minister  would  treat  as  the  basis  of  a  peace  settlement. 
The  second  influence  was  that  of  the  church  leaders,  headed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  made  an  earnest 
appeal  for  a  resumption  of  peace  efforts.  The  national  effect 
of  this  message  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  folly  of  the 
Churchill  party,  who  had  kept  it  off  the  radio  and  tried  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  British  Gazette.  Its  effect  throughout  the  country 
was  such  that  the  T.U.C.  was  fully  justified  in  thinking  that 
the  prime  minister's  well-known  conciliatory  spirit  would 
receive  the  strongest  public  backing  and  might  be  relied  upon  in 
the  settlement. 

However  these  things  may  be,  the  surrender  was  made  on 
May  12.  When  the  verbatim  report  of  the  interviews  appeared, 
it  was  seen  that  Pugh  and  Thomas  and  Bevin  had  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  secure  conditions  and  had  asked  for  no 
pledges.  If  they  believed  that  the  Samuel  memorandum 
amounted  to  the  basis  of  an  understanding,  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  prime  minister  regarded  himself  as  wholly  un- 
committed. The  next  day  the  British  press  led  a  chorus  of 
whoops,  and  thereafter,  on  the  government  side,  no  one  seemed 
able  to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  strike  without  rubbing  in  the 
"unconditional  surrender."  One  result  was  immediately  ap- 
parent among  the  employers.  The  assumption  was  that  the 
victory  was  absolute,  and  consequently  that  the  unions  were 
helpless  and  might  be  stamped  upon.  Mr.  Baldwin  appealed 
for  goodwill,  for  forbearance  and  cooperation;  but  even  as  he 
was  speaking  in  Parliament  the  railways  and  other  concerns 
were  taking  the  first  steps  towards  a  policy  of  reprisals.  The 
calculation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  victory  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
mistaken.  The  solidarity  held.  Complete  reinstatement  was 
seen  to  be  impossible;  victimization  cannot  be  avoided;  but  the 
drive  towards  reduced  wages  for  railroad  men  and  transport 
workers  was  abandoned. 


HPHERE  has  been,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  still  is,  a  tre- 
JL  mendous  controversy  as  to  the  action  of  the  T.U.C.  and 
especially  the  tactics  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  The 
surrender  was  decided  upon  without  consultation  with  the  mi- 
ners; and  one  singular  and  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that  no 
miners  representative  had  a  seat  upon  the  General  Council  of 
the  T.U.C.,  to  which  full  powers  had  been  entrusted.  When,  on 
the  morning  of  the  I2th,  the  T.U.C.  met  the  miners  with  the 
plea  that  they  should  accept  the  Samuel  memorandum,  the  gen- 
eral strike  was  virtually  called  off,  and  the  miners  did  not 
know  it.  A.  J.  Cook,  a  few  days  later,  made  a  speech  in  which, 
with  somewhat  shattering  candor,  he  told  the  story  of  the 
break-up,  complaining  that  he  had  never  been  abused  by 
capitalist  or  politician  as  he  had  been  by  the  T.U.C.  The  fact 
was  probably  not  overstated,  but  the  matter  has  two  sides. 
The  miners  are  a  peculiar  folk.  Their  life  is  separate  and 
unique.  Their  state  of  mind  and  feeling  is  a  condition  by 
itself.  Largely  by  reasoning  this  they  tend  to  be  inflexible,  and 
are  difficult  to  deal  with  in  bargaining.  Their  fellow  trade 
unionists  know  little  about  them.  A  miner  is  an  almost  un- 
known being  in  the  south  of  England.  And  A.  J.  Cook  or 
Herbert  Smith  has  next  to  nothing  in  common  with  a  J.  H. 
Thomas,  or  even  with  an  Ernest  Bevin.  The  evidence  of  this 
on  May  12  was  clamorous:  and  the  strike  was  ended  with  a 
deep  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  miners  that  they  had  been 
betrayed. 

All  this  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  Sunday  night. 
Was  peace  then  within  sight?  If  the  diehards  had  not  forced 
the  hand  of  the  prime  minister,  would  the  formula  of  com- 
promise have  been  accepted  by  the  miners?  The  later  evidence, 
apart  from  Mr.  Cook's  speeches,  implies  that  it  would  not, 
and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  hostility  of  the  miners  to  the 
Samuel  memorandum,  the  validity  of  which  they  were  clearly 
right  in  impugning.  During  the  fatal  week-end,  undoubtedly, 
there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  General  Council  would 
break  as  the  Triple  Alliance  broke  five  years  ago.  And  if  the 
celebrated  formula  had  been  permitted  a  free  run  on  Sunday 
night,  the  general  strike  might  well  have  been  proved  an  im- 
possibility. Mr.  Baldwin's  overthrow  by  the  conservative  die- 
hards  was  thus  the  decisive  event — for  MacDonald  and  Thomas, 
as  for  all  the  others. 
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Let  Your  Dollars 

SERVE 
as  Well  as  EARN 

TODAY  there  is  an  opportunity  unique  in  the 
investment  field.  Safety  of  principal  and  a 
steady  income  are  assured,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
your  money  will  be  used  over  and  over  again  in 
building  homes,  without  speculative  profit,  for 
people  of  moderate  incomes. 

The  City  Housing  Corporation  has  been  oper- 
ating for  two  years  now  as  a  limited  dividend 
company  actively  engaged  in  building  better 
homes  and  communities.  Already  garden  homes 
for  six  hundred  families  have  been  built  and  sold 
at  Sunnyside,  Long  Island  City.  The  cost  of 
ownership — between  $9  and  $11  per  room  per 
month — is  actually  less  than  the  usual  rental  of 
dark  rooms  in  the  city. 

Operations  of  the  Corporation  are  financed 
through  the  sale  of  6%  cumulative  common 
stock.  The  erection  of  houses  for  three  hundred 
more  families  is  about  to  commence.  Every  pur- 
chaser of  a  share  of  stock  at  $100  helps  to  in- 
crease the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany by  just  that  much. 

.Earnings  from  operations  have  put  City  Hous- 
ing Corporation  stock  on  an  investment  basis. 
The  Corporation  has  paid  6%  dividends  from 
the  beginning,  and  on  January  1st,  1926,  it  had 
a  surplus  of  over  $170,000. 

We  offer  this  stock  as  a  safe  and  useful  in- 
vestment for  your  July  funds.  For  further 
information  write  City  Housing  Corporation, 
587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  send  in 
the  coupon  below. 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A  limited  dividend  company — 

Organized  to  build  better  homes  and 

communities 

Authorized   capital,   $5,000,000 
in  shares  of  $100  each. 

Directors'.  Alexander  M.  Bing,  President;  Dr. 
Felix  Adler,  John  G.  Agar,  Leo  S. 
Bing,  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.,  William  Sloane  Coffin, 
Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Douglas  L.  Eljiman,  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Arthur  Lehman,  Frank  Lord,  V. 
Everit  Macy,  John  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Robert  E.  Simon. 


CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION, 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  30-7 

Please    send    me    descriptive    literature. 

Name     

Street      

City    State.  . 
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School   of    Social   Work 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

Graduate  Courses  in: 

Work   with   Children 
Family    Welfare 
Medical    Social   Service 
Psychiatric  Social   Work 
Community  Work 

Courses  leading  to  a  certificate  for  those  who  are  not 
college  graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  and 
wish  to  get  professional  training. 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,   Boston,   14  Massachusetts 


THE 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Psychology  applied  to  Child  and  Family 
Welfare,  Psychobiological  Problems  Associated  with  Individ- 
ual Personal  Adjustment,  Public  Health,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Law,  Immi- 
grant Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation,  Delinquency 
and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of  Pioneers  of 
Social  Work. 

Field  work   training  under  professional  executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


NURSERY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  TRAINED 

CLEVELAND    KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Two  year  course  for  teachers  of  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades. 

One  year  course  preparing  directors  of  Nursery 
School.  Open  to  Normal  School  or  College  Grand- 
uates.  Contacts  with  Behavior  Clinic,  Hospital 
and  different  types  of  Nursery  Schools. 

Attractive  Dormitories.  State  and  University  Credits 
Address  MAY  HILL— Principal. 

2050    East    96    Street,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation.  Technical 
classes  in  dramatics,  acting  and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  story 
telling,  art,  handcraft,  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Theoretical  and 
lecture  courses.  One  and  two  year  courtea.  Summer  term. 

Write  for  catalogs 

Recreation    Training    School    of    Chicago 
800  South   Halsted  Street   (Hull-House) 


I  MUST  omit  a  number  of  highly  important  questions,  some 
of  which  are  discussed  by  other  writers  in  this  number.  I 
must  omit,  even,  so  all-important  a  matter  as  the  convictions  of 
the  T.U.C.  and  parliamentary  leaders  upon  the  general  strike 
as  a  policy  and  weapon,  and  so  remarkable  a  fact  as  the  com- 
plete absence  in  the  strike  of  any  dominant  personality ;  and  I 
must  end  this  summary  with  a  few  very  rough  and  condensed 
statements  upon  certain  points  of  general  interest. 

II  suggest  that  many  of  the  statements  and  conclusions 
»  repeated  in  various  quarters  as  though  they  are  truths 
demonstrated  in  regard  to  Britain  and  the  general  strike  are 
exceedingly  doubtful.  The  strike  of  May  was  called  by  men 
who  had  no  belief  in  it  as  either  policy  or  weapon.  Hence  the 
generalship  was  inherently  feeble,  and  the  end  inevitable.  The 
most  impressive  and  significant  feature  was  the  evidence  of 
working-class  solidarity.  It  is  a  newly  revealed  and  momentous 
fact  of  contemporary  England. 

2  The  deduction,  emphatically  drawn  by  Clifford  Sharp, 
»  the  very  able  editor  of  The  New  Statesman,  that  our  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  policy  of  the  general  strike  can  only  be 
carried  out  through  violence,  appears  to  me  erroneous.  The 
specific  motive  for  this  strike  was  a  resolve  to  improve  the 
wretched  plight  of  the  miners.  The  preparation  was  almost 
non-existent,  the  education  miserably  incomplete.  Even  so,  the 
display  of  promptness  and  discipline  was  extraordinary;  and 
the  strike,  insofar  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  suc- 
ceeded by  reason  of  its  order  and  restraint — those  features  of 
the  English  character  which  astound  the  world.  I  could  imag- 
ine an  occasion  when  the  issue  was  sharper,  the  grievance  more 
widespread,  the  leadership  more  definite  and  imaginative:  an 
occasion  which  might  provoke,  not  a  violent,  but  a  British  prole- 
tarian uprising,  capable  of  being  expressed  in  a  general  move- 
ment of  passive  resistance.  I  think  we  are  inclined  to  miss  the 
full  moral  of  the  nine  days  wonder.  When  all  is  said,  it  lies  in 
the  public  behavior  of  the  working  people. 

3  The  conclusion  most  generally  drawn  among  men  and 
»  women  active  in  the  labor  movement,  so  far  as  I  have 
tested  them,  is  that  the  failure  of  the  strike  must  bring  a  fresh 
accession  of  strength  to  the  political  wing.  Year  by  year,  it  is 
said,  the  parlamentary  labor  leaders  have  been  told  that  there 
is  no  power  in  the  political  weapon:  the  industrial  weapon  alone 
is  valid  for  securing  the  political  changes  that  the  new  common- 
wealth will  demand.  Now  the  swing  has  come;  the  breaking 
of  the  industrial  weapon  must  be  followed  by  a  great  increasing 
strength  in  the  political  movement.  I  hope  it  may  be  so.  That 
seems  to  me  the  natural  and  wholesome  course  for  affairs  to 
take  in  England.  But  I  wonder  what  likelihood  there  is  of  this 
development,  and  in  what  measure  the  mass  of  the  industrial 
population  can  be  won  back  to  faith  in  Parliament  and  political 
democracy? 


COAL:  THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
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and  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  mine  owners  to 
eradicate  its  defects  and  adapt  their  methods  and  organization 
to  modern  needs.  Secondly,  the  repeated  efforts  made  by  the 
mine  owners  to  saddle  the  results  of  their  shortsightedness  and 
incapacity  upon  the  miners  in  the  shape  of  a  longer  working 
day  and  low  wage  rates.  Thirdly,  the  evasion  by  successive 
Governments  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in  their  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  industry. 

There  have  been  seven  years  of  struggle  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry, and  the  struggle  is  not  yet  over.  The  end  of  it  must 
either  be  disaster  for  the  industry  and  its  workers  or  a 
courageous  comprehensive  plan  based  upon  science  and  ex- 
perience which  will  transform  a  semi-derelict  industry  into  one 
of  the  chief  foundations  of  national  prosperity. 
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j^=vHE  Announcement  of  Courses  will  be 

V-/  helpful  in  mapping  out  a  program 

of  study  and  training  for  a  responsible 

position  in  social  work.   A  copy 

will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

The  Fall  Quarter  begins 

October  fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  YorJc 


The  New  York 
Post-Graduate 
Medical  School 

offers 

COURSES 


to 


Graduates  in  Medicine 


For  information  address 

THE  DEAN,  308  East  Twentieth  Street 

New  York  City 


SUMMER 

COURSES 

IN 


JEWISH 
SOCIAL 
WORK 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 
announces  the  opening  of  summer  institutes  for 
Social  Workers  in  addition  to  its  regular  course 
of  fifteen  months  graduate  study  in  preparation 
for  Jewish  social  work. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  in  the 

Summer  of  1926: 
Social  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Jews 

M.  M.  Kaplan 

History  of  Early  Jewish  Community  Life....L.  L.  Honor 

Modern  Jewish  History I.  B.  Berkson 

The   Field  of  Jewish   Social   Service   in  the 

U.  S M.  J.  Karpf 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Contemporary  Jewish 

Social   Service S.   A.   Goldsmith 

Administration  of  Jewish  Family  Case  Work 

Agencies M.   J.   Karpf 

Administration  of  Jewish  Centers H.  L.  Glucksman 

Administration  of  Jewish  Federations.  .M.  D.  Waldman 

Yiddish  Language  and  Literature M.  Soltes 

Problems  of  Jewish  Adjustment  to  American 

Life M.  M.  Kaplan 

Post  War  Problems  of  the  Jews I.  B.  Berkton 

Write  for  a  Summer  Bulletin 

THE   TRAINING    SCHOOL   FOR   JEWISH 
SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Social  Service) 

210  West  gist  Street,  New  York  City 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  ttu 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGU  E— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  maeazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING— Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  Institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York  To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concern- 
ing the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education,  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
ooarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  tn  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards      Florence   E.   Qulnlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL    OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.   b. 
Macfarland   and   Rev.   S.   M.   Cavert,   Gen.    See's;    105   E.   22nd   St., 
N.  Y.  C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  oe^  y. 


Commissions:    Church    and    Social    Service,    Rev.    W.    M     Tinpy,       Eighteenth 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  D«- 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  til* 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  In  49  centers  In  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  Investigators.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  II, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  Includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911, 
incorp.  1914),  JO  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott, 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC — 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  In  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK — John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Spring,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak. 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  In  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camp*. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  th* 


Secy; 

International   Justice   and  Goodwill:   Fev.    S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:   Dr.   G.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
international  social  problems  and  through  work  with  Individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, 10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Larned,  executive.  Address  all  Inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  811 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
">n  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue 
tent  upon  request. 

rUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers 
Education. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AOTHOI'I  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Good* 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street*  New  Yorfc 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQUIST,   Inc. 
501  Fifth  ATenue  New  York  City 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

NEW     YORK 

Describes  2000  agencies — lists   1800  churches — 5000  names  of 
officers  and  workers — 500  pp.   cloth,  $2.00  postpaid. 
34th  edition    (1925) 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY 
105    East   22nd    Street  New  York    City 


PLUS-FOURS  TO  THE  RESCUE 

(Continued  from  page  415) 


It  was   a   case   of   "a   good   time  was   had   by   all."     Not  only 

was  bed  and  board  furnished— 24,000  hot  meals  in  five  days — 

but  smokes,  and  the  men  were  given  a  free  hand  to  spend  all 

):he  money  they  wanted  on  entertainment.    They  had  concerts, 

rinemas,   dances,   a   radio;   and  peers,   members   of   parliament, 

•nerchants,   bankers,   undergraduates,   clerks    (clarks),   some  of 

whom  learned  the  trick  of  managing  a  bus  in  an  hour  in  the 

Company's  training  school,  others  in  several  days,  risked  what- 

:ver  hoodlums  might  do  to  them  daytimes  and  unbent,  English 

:ashion    (whatever    that    is),    nights.     They    were    a    gallant, 

nformally  garbed,  helpful  outfit,  and  the  public  held  and  holds 

:hem   dear.    What  if   they   sometimes  lost  their  buses   up  un- 

amiliar   highways    and    General    fared    in    early    May    where 

Generals  had  never  fared  before?     (It  is  said  they  did  it  on 

>urpose    now    and    then    to    accommodate    old    ladies.)     They 

vere   part   of    that   English    public   whose   good   humor   never 

ailed  and  as  far  as  statistics  show  they  killed  no  one. 

The   5,000   underground    volunteers    were    also    bedded    and 

loarded   and   entertained,   in   six  depots.    An   official  said   that 

if  the  2,000  operating  volunteers,  many  of  them  ex-flying  men, 

iot  one  took  longer  than  a  day  to  learn  to  run  a  tube  train. 

^ow  and  then  to  be  sure  there  was  a  hitch  in  tube  efficiency — 

sudden   halt   in    a   tunnel,    an   "I    say,    I    pressed    something 

.•rong.    How  do  you  start  the  darn  thing?    Where  are  those 

cgulations?"    Now  and  then  in  an  absent-minded  moment  a 

assenger  was  landed  at  an  underground  station  which  turned 

1  tat  to  be  locked  and  deserted  for  the  period  of  the  strike.   But 

Iways  on  the  part  of  volunteers  and  public  rare  good  temper. 


"Does  this  train  go  to  Highgate?"  asks  a  slightly  uneasy 
elderly  lady. 

"God  knows,  madam,  but  get  in  anyway.    Every  little  helps!" 

ON  the  first  day  of  the  strike  the  government  posted  its 
notices  of  a  state  of  emergency  and  called  for  volunteers, 
and  all  day  thousands  queued  into  the  court  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Building,  anxious  to  be  called  upon  to  help  save  the 
country.  In  London  some  150,000  volunteered,  of  which  num- 
ber 6,000  were  placed. 

"Have  you  any  classification,"  I  timidly  asked  a  government 
official,  "to  show  from  what  walks  of  life  the  volunteers  came, 
what  sort  of  jobs  you  directed  them  to?" 

"That's  like  an  American,"  the  official  smiled.  "You'd  like 
to  have  one  day  after  the  strike  is  over  the  information  we'll 
have  ready  to  give  out  in  about  a  year!" 

Throughout  the  country  half  a  million  volunteered,  more 
signing  up  daily;  50,000  were  placed.  It  has  been  reckoned 
that  altogether  5,000,000  workers  were  idle  due  to  the  strike. 
In  addition  to  the  unclassified  volunteers  there  were  enrolled 
in  London  50,000  special  constables  in  addition  to  10,000  who 
had  registered  before  the  strike  was  called. 

Just  what  strategic  role  the  special  constable  played,  besides 
showing  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  is  difficult  to  say. 
Freshly  shaved  young  men  and  older,  mostly  in  sport  clothes 
with  the  official  blue  and  white  arm  band,  walked  the  streets — 
ready  to  protect  the  country  against  Revolution.  Maybe  the 
special  constable  feels  it  was  his  four-hour-shift  presence  which 
kept  Anarchy  at  bay.  Now  and  then  an  eager  young  Special 
gave  himself  the  thrill  of  sauntering  down  the  way  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  uniformed  six-foot  Regular.  The  Special  looked  the 
way  a  small  boy  feels  when  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  policeman. 
The  Regular  looked  bored  to  death.  But  their  hearts  were  in 
the  right  place  and  the  government  gave  the  patriotic  urge  that 
harmless  outlet — at  least  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  it 
proved  harmless — as  it  gives  the  unshaven  radical  his  harmless 
outlet  shouting  again  creation  of  a  Sunday  in  Hyde  Park. 
Liverpool,  with  a  far  more  delicate  problem  of  law  and  order 
to  handle  than  London,  got  along  without  enrolling  a  single 
special  constable. 

In  our  well-to-do  borough  of  Hampstead  in  London,  in- 
habited mostly  by  what  communist  brethren  would  refer  to 
as  the  useless  scum  of  the  bourgeoisie,  total  enrollments  num- 
bered 4,081  (one  could  say  with  assurance  probably  all  "ladies 
and  gentlemen")  of  whom  over  a  thousand  were  placed. 
Hampstead  got  in  early  touch  with  the  London,  Midland  and 
Southern  Railway  and  were  the  first  to  supply  them  with  lorry 
drivers  and  motor  mechanics,  240  in  all.  The  Transport  De- 
partment had  48  private  cars  at  its  service  besides  many  lor- 
ries.^ Any  job  was  undertaken,  from  driving  a  sick  baby  to  a 
nursing  home  to  moving  four  tons  of  coal  urgently  required 
by  an  institution.  Eleven  volunteer  dispatch  riders  covered 
4,200  miles.  Twenty- four  bicycles  were  ready  on  call.  The 
committee  organized  a  complete  system  for  bringing  the  slim, 
scarcely  visable — but  now  eagerly  read! — morning  papers  into 
Hampstead  for  the  news  dealers  to  deliver  to  subscribers,  a 
matter  of  dispatching  volunteer  lorries  daily  at  three  A.M. 
Then  there  was  a  canteen  organized  for  the  civil  constabulary 
and  volunteer  bus  drivers — passing  through  Camden  Town  on 
the  way  to  Hampstead  was  considerable  of  a  strain  and  a  bit 
of  refreshment  before  or  after  helped.  Hampstead  is  a  good 
walk  from  London  proper— one  to  two  hours.  At  the  Town 
Hall  until  the  tube  was  working  every  private  car  was  stopped 
by  a  volunteer  if  there  was  an  empty  corner  inside  or  out,  and 
waiting  autoless  citizens  were  carried  into  town.  Some  sta- 
tistical wizard  figured  out  that  86  per  cent  of  the  residents 
of  the  borough  whose  employment  was  in  the  city  or  West 
End  were  thus  able  to  get  transport  to  their  offices. 

As  in  the  war,  there  were  those  on  both  sides  sorry  to  see 
the  strike  over  for  purely  detached  reasons — they  hadn't  be- 
gun to  show  what  they  could  do  once  they  got  started.  Many 
a  man  still  at  work  longed  and  plead  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  strikers.  "Stay  on  your  job!"  Many  a  government  or  busi- 
ness official  had  worked  out  a  beautiful  bit  of  volunteer  or- 
ganization which  now  can  never  see  the  light  of  day.  "The 
strike's  off!'  "In  another  week  we'd  have  had  the  scheme 
working  to  perfection!" 
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THE   SURVEY 


112  Eas*    19th  Site, 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  immediately  station  workers 
during  the  Sesqui  Centennial.  Philadelphia 
Travelers  Aid  Society. 

WANTED  by  health  agency  in  New 
York  City,  publicity  writer  with  some  ex- 
perience, year  round  job.  Salary  to  start 
$2,000.  5525  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  cottage  plan 
child-caring  institution.  Must  be  a  good 
administrator  and  experienced  in  dealing 
with  problem  children.  State  qualifications, 
experience,  references.  Address  President, 
Jewish  Children's  Society,  109  E.  Redwood 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  experienced  executive  as 
director  of  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation. Good  salary,  comfortable  living 
quarters.  State  age,  education,  experience. 
5550  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Director  for  large  shop  for 
handicapped  persons,  which  is  developing 
a  general  rehabilitation  program.  Execu- 
tive and  business  ability  essential.  5540 
SURVEY. 

JEWISH  family  welfare  agency  of  high 
standards  in  large  midwestern  city  needs 
two  additional  case  workers  with  training 
and  experience.  Address  Box  No.  5539 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  boys'  worker. 
Large  settlement.  Resident.  Give  exper- 
ience, references,  etc.  5542  SURVEY. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  secretary  of 
Mental  Hygiene  Society.  State  salary, 
training,  experience  and  when  available. 
Health  Conservation  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 


ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 
Family  society  wants  high- 
grade  district  secretary  by  Sep- 
tember 1st.  Attractive  position 
and  salary  tor  qualified  person. 

Address 

John    Sanderson,   General   Sec'y, 

Social   Welfare   league 

512  Cutler  Bldg. 


DO  YOU  NEED  SOCIAL  WORKERS? 

Trained  and  experienced  workers  are  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as — 

Medical    Social    Service  Recreation   Leader 

Psychiatric    Social   Work  Camp  Counselors 

Settlement  Work  Institutional:    Superintendent 
Industrial  Welfare  Dietitian,   Cottage   Mother, 

Family   Case  Work  Trained  Nurse 

Are  you  using  this   Comprehensive  Discriminating  Service? 
Miss   Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker, 
will  give  your  problems  her  personal  attention. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION  100    Eagt  42nd   st 

of  New  York 

Gertrude    D.    Holmes 
Director 


William    D.    Camp 
President 


Executive  Service  Corporation        Ashiand  eooo 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  cook  (Jewish)  for  a 
small  childrens'  home  in  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut. 5549  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  CASE  SUPERVISOR 
for  family  welfare  society  near  New  York 
City  to  supervise  six  case  workers  and 
train  volunteers.  Address  5546  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Junior  and  senior 
case  workers  required  in  an  Eastern  city 
family  welfare  society.  5545  SURVEY. 

OCTOBER  FIRST;  two  thoroughly 
qualified  men  for  evening  work  in  New 
York  Settlement.  First,  experienced  gym- 
nasium director  knowing  basket-ball.  Sec- 
ond, mature  leader  for  experimental  work 
with  self-governing  groups.  5478  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Recreation  worker  with  ex- 
perience in  Dramatics.  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association,  89  Rowena  Ave., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

WOMAN,  Jewish,  as  head  of  girls'  de- 
partment in  large  Jewish  institution.  Mid- 
dle West.  Write  Superintendent,  5000 
Woodland  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Head  Worker  for  Settle- 
ment and  Day  Nursery.  Must  have  experi- 
ence in  case  work  and  Settlement  work 
and  as  a  Director.  Must  live  at  the  Settle- 
ment. 5551  SURVEY. 


142 


142 


142 


positions  open  now  and  September  1st  fo: 
experienced  Social  Workers  in  the  fields  o: 
recreation,  education,  family  welfare  am 
community  organization. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  INC 

437  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

No   Charge  for  Registration 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  super 
imendents,  matrons,  housekeepers,  died 
tians,  cafeteria  managers.  The  Richard: 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I 

GRADUATE  NORSES,  dietitians,  labor 
atory  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  bool 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAPABLE  Jewish  executive,  legal  train' 
ing,  experienced  general  social  work  am 
institutional;  wife,  teacher  and  matron: 
desires  superintendency  preferably  orphan 
age  or  Old  Folks  Home.  5535  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  available  July  first 
Eleven  years'  experience.  Family  can 
work,  psychiatric  experience,  dependen 
and  delinquent  children,  parole  work 
5534  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER 
college  graduate,  post-graduate  education 
capable  of  executive  and  supervisory  posi 
tion,  wishes  a  position  in  child  welfan 
work.  Interested  in  Placement  and  Homi 
Finding.  5536  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  college  graduate,  expe 
rienced  social  worker,  wishes  position  ai 
teacher  in  Biology,  general  science  and  soci 
ology.  Studied  pedagogy.  5537  SURVEY 

EXECUTIVE  in  girls  work,  experience! 
in  handling  large  groups,  is  desirous  0! 
connecting  with  either  institution  or  settle1 
ment  where  opportunity  for  organizing  ii 
available.  5529  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  community  center  anc 
boys'  worker  desires  position  as  Directoi 
of  Jewish  community  center.  Available 
July  first.  5520  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  worker  with  case  work  am 
settlement  experience  open  for  engagement 
5521  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  sixteen  year?  in  all  phase 
of  orphanage  activities,  nine  years  as  ex 
ecutive,  college  graduate,  ready  for  vacanc 
as  superintendent  of  Jewish  Orphange.  552 
SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession' 

Is    a    30-pp.    111.    handbook — It's   FREE.      TTorae-Btudy 
Domestic    Science    courses,    for    teaching.    Institution 
management,    etc.,    and    for   home -making    efficiency. 
Am.  School  of   Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St..  Chief 

helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAPABLE  Jewish  executive,  legal  train- 
ing, experienced  general  social  work  and 
institutional;  wife,  teacher  and  matron; 
desire?  superintendency  preferably  orphan- 
age or  Old  Folks  Home.  5535  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  DIRECTOR  of  Girls' 
and  Womens'  activities  desires  position  in 
settlement  or  institution.  Western  commun- 
ity preferred.  5519  SURVEY. 

A  WOMAN  of  culture  and  advanced 
education,  experienced  in  travel,  who 
speaks  easily  and  fluently,  is  willing  to  pre- 
pare lectures  on  any  given  subject  for  re- 
muneration and  travelling  expenses.  Would 
prefer  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 5527  SURVEY. 

MAN,  college  graduate,  Normal  School 
diploma,  twenty-five  years  public  school 
principal  and  two  years  assistant  superin- 
tendent, desires  a  position  as  Superin- 
tendent in  a  private  school  or  an  insti- 
tution. Excellent  references  and  strong 
personality.  Present  position,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  School  for  delinquent 
boys.  5533  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Boys'  Home, 
located  in  the  city,  desires  to  make  change 
to  one  in  the  country.  Available  after 
September  first.  5522  SUVEY. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  several  years  exper- 
ience business,  farming,  teachjncj,  thorough 
knowledge  French,  Spanish,  English,  de- 
sires position.  5499  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WIDOW,  with  eight 
years  experience  as  manager  of  family 
hotel,  seeks  institutional  position  as  home- 
mother.  5508  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  MAN  desires  op- 
portunity for  further  study.  Would  like 
full  or  part  time  job  as  athletic  director  or 
Boys'  Club  Worker.  Thorough  musician. 
5547  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  of  commercial  school  and 
university  available  for  traveling  position 
September  first.  Experienced  in  secretarial 
and  social  work.  5543  SURVEY. 

JAPAN-COLUMBIA  A.  M.  Sociology, 
eight  years  experience  in  Japan,  wishes 
teaching,  research  or  social  work.  Trained 
in  scientific  methods,  speaks  Japanese. 
Willing  to  go  abroad.  5544  SURVEY. 

POLISH  worker  with  four  years'  mis- 
cellaneous case  and  group  work  exper- 
ience also  interpreting  in  medical  clinic 
cases,  wishes  position.  Good  references 
5468  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  Case-work  Executive, 
college  woman,  desires  position  with 
Philadelphia  agency.  5548  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1256  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TRAINED  woman  executive,  eleven 
years  social  service  experience — community 
organization — industrial  and  child  welfare 
— specialist  in  recreation  and  leisure  time 
programs  for  foreign  born — adults — girls. 
5526  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WIDOW,  with  eight 
years  experience  as  manager  of  family 
hotel,  seeks  institutional  position  as  house- 
mother. 5508  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL    WORKER    twelve    yean 
experience  desires  settlement  or  insti- 
tutional work  with  children.  Available 
June   isth.     5511   SURVEY. 
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PERIODICALS 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  age  twenty- 
three,  wants  position  doing  some  kind  of 
social  work.  Prefers  to  locate  in  middle 
or  far  west.  5541  SURVSY. 

DIETITIAN,  Pratt  Training,  experi- 
ence. Interested  in  School,  Club,  or  Hotel 
position.  5552  SURVEY. 

FOR  SALE 

TRAVELING  DENTAL  CLINIC.  Body 
built  on  one-ton  Ford  truck.  Equipped  with 
chair,  engine,  sterilizer,  bracket  and  table, 
built-in  cabinets,  wash  bowl  equipped  with 
running  water.  Price  $563.  5538  SURVEY. 


BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 

I 

TF*  Aff-IFR     with   hospital   training   also,   of-    ; 

lE~rtV,nE.IX     f(,r3       phy3;ca,       care>       tutoring,     I 
outdoor  life  to   several   frail  or   difficult  children. 
Beautiful    country    home.     Interview    invited. 
Mrs.    E.    HAMM,    Tivoli-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

FURNISHED  APARTMENT,  Green- 
wich Village.  Four  rooms,  bath  (kitchen- 
ette). Two  fire  places,  attractive  garden, 
subway,  "L",  bus,  telephone.  Sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  three.  June  15  to  Sep- 
tember 15.  Spring  9757  or  5512  SURVEY, 


i  ing,  cake-making,  candy-  making 
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Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  capy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


'Printing 
Multigraph  ing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaftr 
than  you   can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  tis  estimate  m  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    & 
Mailing    Company 

34th   Street  at  8th  Avenue 
Lfttfacrt   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 
H.lti«r.ph»(|  Caledonia  9664-5-6  1          ""'i-; 

Typewriting     l^_^_^_____^l       Addreiiml 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


STATIONERY 

SPECIAL — 250  bond  letterheads,  250 
envelopes,  250  cards — $5.  200  sheets  per- 
sonal stationery,  100  envelopes,  $i.  Nadol- 
ny,  Box  583,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


For  Summer  Cottages  and  Real  Estate 

Advertisements 
see  page  446  of  this  issue. 
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COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
described  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 

"PROGRAM  OF  A  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTS* 
—Aw  ADVENTURE  IN  COMMUNITY  CO- 
OPERATION". Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish 
People's  Institute,  1258  W.  Taylor  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50. 
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Summer  Resorts 
Cottages,  Real  Estate 


TROUT    LAKE    CAMP 

LAKE  GEORGE  STATION  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINE 

(FOR  ADULTS) 

A  place  of  natural  beauty  and  splendor  in  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  2400  feet  above  sea  level. 

An  abode  for  recreation  and  regeneration 

No   boredom    or  lonesomeness, — Action,  action   and   more  action 
BOATING  FISHING  DANCING,  EXCURSIONS 

SWIMMING          TENNIS  READINGS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

MUSICALS  BALL-GAMES  CHESS,  CHECKERS,  ETC. 

EXCELLENT  MEALS  FINE  ATMOSPHERE 

Rates  $30.00  per  week.     Week  ends  $5.00  per  day. 
Mail  your  reservation  with  small  deposit  to 
I.  B.  BAILIN,  Director  Trout  Lake  Camp 
Diamond  Point,  N.  Y. 


A  Summer  Play  Place  For  Selected  People 

Refresh  your  mind  and  your  body  by  the  sea 

Informal  discussions  by  distinguished  speakers  on 
psychology,  psychoanalysis,  literature,  drama,  life. 

Subject:  THE  ART  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

Duncan  School  of  Dancing  and  Body  Development. 
Sea  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  horseback  riding,  tramps. 

An  informal  summer  place  in  the  open. 

Like  a  long  sea  voyage  u'ith  none  of  its  discomforts.     Rates  moderate. 


0n 

Nantucket    Island,    Mass. 


N  e  iv     York 


EVERY  ROOM 

jT  "^WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  AND  SHOWER 
'  -•**•    •  '.CIRCULATING  ICE  WATER  *•  <*- 
AND  ELECTRIC  FAN 


iliii 


linn 


350  ROOMS 
SAINT  LOUIS. MO." 

LOCUST  AT  IB«  STREET 

LUXURIOUS  QUARTERS 

ONLY  3  SHORT  BLOCKS  FROM  UNION 

STATION-EXCELLENT  CUISINE-POPULAR 
PRICED  CAFETERIA-GARAGE  FACILITIES 
FINEST  FURNISHED  AND  EQUIPPED 
MOTEL  IN  THE  CITY. 

RATES  FROM  *2S°  PER  DAY. 


4OO  ROOMS 
MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

MAIN  AT  ADAMS  STREET 

REASONABLE  RATES 

THESOUTH-S  NEWEST ANDFINEST HOTEL 
OPENED  JUNE 1C  -SERVIOOR  SERVICE  - 
LARCE  LIGHT  SAMPLE  ROOMS-HIGH  CLASS 
CUISINE  -POPULAR  PRICE  COFFEE  SHOP- 
CONVENIENT  GARAGE  SERVICE. 

RATES  FROM  *3°2  PER  DAY. 


Kecne   Valley   Inn,    Keene    Valley,   N.   Y. 

Adirondack  Mts.  Rates  $18  to  $30  per  week. 
75  rooms.  Fresh  vegetables,  own  garden. 
Tennis,  dancing,  golf  course  two  miles. 
Special  rates  for  Sept.  W.  W.  BLOCK, 
Prop. 


RESTACRE 


Trained  nurse  owning  home  in  delightful  climate 
would  care  for  limited  number  of  convalescents 
or  those  wishing  to  rest.  Comfortable,  sunny 
rooms  with  sleeping-porch.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
119,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A   Three-Room    Bungalow 

Two  porches,  on  a  little  hill  among  trees; 
furnished  for  three  people;  near  bathing, 
beach,  at  Great  Kills,  Staten  Island.  Apply 
ALMA  K.  GUY,  237  E.  104th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Maine 


ALAMOOSOOK 


Camp    or 

In     Main* 

Woods.  Booklet.  Miss  E.  M.  BUCK,  15* 
N.  Arlington  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

IF  YOU  ENJOY  OUTDOOR  LIFE 

and  read  the  "Survey  Graphic",  the  "Out- 
look", and  "Atlantic  Monthly"  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  COMMONWEALTH 
ART  COLONY,  BOOTHBAY  HARBOR, 
MAINE.  Art  and  music  classes;  good 
board;  cool  nights.  Circular.  Twenty- 
second  year. 

Connecticut 
Mariarden,    Peterborough,    N.    H. 

A  summer  colony  In  the  pine  woods.  We 
live  in  cabins  grouped  or  placed  singly  In 
pine  groves.  Refectory  and  recreation  stu- 
dio centrally  located.  Tennis,  golf,  swim- 
ming. Open  June  25th.  Reservations  now. 
Rates  from  $35  weekly.  FRANCES  O. 
GRISDALE,  Mgr.  Until  June  20  address 
Miss  J.  S.  ORVIS,  666  Washington  St.. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

V  e  r  m  o  n  t 


WANTED:  Boarders  in  refined  modern 
home,  fine  airy  rooms,  home  cooking. 
Everything  fresh  and  clean.  Wonderful 
views  near  Lake  Champlain.  $21  per  week. 
J.  A.  Corey,  North  FerrUburg,  Vermont. 

Pennsylvania 
Visit  the  Sesqui-Centennial 

Few  refined  Christian  people  can  secure 
rooms  in  private  home  in  residential  section 
of  Philadelphia.  All  modern  conveniences. 
30  minutes  to  Exhiibtion  grounds.  Rooms 
$5  per  day  for  two.  H.  H.  JOHNSON,  4013 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 


REAL    ESTATE 

Connecticut 
CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  sale. 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths, 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt- 
able two  families.  One  thousand  down, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call  Main  4488 
for  appointment,  or  write  "Owner",  264 
Flaxhill  Road,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

FOR    SALE 

Charming  Home  near  Rutland,  Vt. 

Accessible  golf  and  trout  streams,  magnifi- 
cent mountain  views.  Studio,  porches, 
beautiful  trees,  over  2  acres.  10  rooms 
and  bath,  fireplace,  furnace,  modern  con- 
veniences. Attractively  remodeled  by  re- 
fined people  for  permanent  home.  Must 
sell  to  settle  estate.  For  particulars  and 
photographs  address 

HOPE    AVERY,    Pittsford,   Vt. 


(In   answering   advertisements  please  mention  THE   SURVEY.     It  helft   us,  it   identifies   you.) 
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Psycho-Analysis 

Freud  and  Hii 


The  Value  of  the 

Fictions 

We  Invent  about 
Ourselves 


A  Lecture  on  How 
We  Think 


Is  there  a  Group 
Mind? 


The  Psychology  ol 
Propaganda  and 
Public  Opinion 


The  Significance 

of  the  Intelligence 

Tests 


The  Psychologyol 
Religion 


Are  there  Psycho- 
logical differences 
of  Race? 


Ethics  in  the  Light 
of  Psychology 


The  Psychology  of 
Politics 


How  Much   Pro; 

gress  Can  Huma 
Nature  Stand? 


The  Latest  and  Mosl 
Debated  Dnelvpmxnl 


PSYCHOLOGY 


J 


YOU  can  see  for  yourself  from 
the  chapter  titles  why  Everett 
Dean  Martin's  PSYCHOLOGY 
has  been  called  "the  best  intro- 
duction to  psychology  for  the  gen- 
eral reader." 

fl  After  reading  these  ledtures-in- 
printyou  will  have  a  rounded  view 
of  psychology  from  a  man  who  is 
not  an  advocate  of  any  one  school, 
a  lecturer  whose  audiences  fill  the 
big  auditorium  of  Cooper  Union. 


ames  and  Freud,  habits  and  in- 
stincts, intelligence  tests  and  be- 


haviorism,  all  fall  into  place  in  a 
book  written  in  non-technical 
language. 

Q  Each  chapter  is  printed  as  a  sep- 
arate pamphlet,  ideal  form  for 
vacation  reading  on  trains  and 
steamers  and  in  shady  nooks. 

^[  And  the  separate  chapters  all  fit 
back  into  a  stiff  cover  that  makes 
a  book  of  them  for  your  shelves. 

Were  $3—  Now  $2 

<I  Survey  Associates  have  bought 
all  remaining  copies  of  the  edi- 
tion issued  in  this  form. 


URVEY  ASSOCIATES 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 

1  enclose  $— (check  or  money  order)    for  which 

lease  send  me,  by  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S 

opies  of  Psychology,  by  Martin,  at  $2  per  copy.  (Regular  price  $3.) 


I 


'treet,  No 

r,  State 


were  published  at  $3.  We 
offer  them  at  $2  a  copy  while  they 
last. 

<JNo  more  copies  will  be  issued 
in  this  form  or  at  this  price. 

Order  Now  and  Save  $1 


7126 
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When  Seconds  Count 


LN  i  flash  it  happened ....  My  little  girl  was  hurt.  And  1  could  not  do 
a  thing  to  relieve  her  suffering.  There  we  were — waiting — waiting.  The 
minutes  seemed  hours ....  Then  along  came  a  car  and  out  jumped  a  man 
who  began  to  wor\,  scarcely  saying  a  word.  He  cleansed,  her  wounds  and 
bound  them  up  with  gauze ....  The  doctor  said  later  that  he  had  probably 
saved  her  from  serious  infection.  .  .  .perhaps  had  saved  her  life." 


PROMPT  and  intelligent  First 
Aid,  deftly  rendered,  is  a  life' 
saving  accomplishment  when  ac' 
cidents  occur — on  the  road,  in  the 
street,  in  homes  or  at  work.  Ac' 
cidents  may  happen,  any  time, 
wherever  you  are.  Then,  of  course, 
you  will  want  to  help.  But  all 
your  sympathy  and  all  your  will- 
ingness will  count  for  little  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  act — quickly. 

H 

To  prevent  infection  in  minor  cuts 
and  wounds — first,  apply  iodine; 
second,  cover  wound  with  steril' 
iz,ed  gauze;  third,  bind  with  aseptic 
gauze  bandage;  fourth,  fasten  band- 
age with  adhesive  plaster.  If  a 
large  artery  is  cut,  apply  pressure 
upon  it  between  the  wound  and 
the  heart  with  the  fingers  or  a 
knotted  handkerchief.  Release  pres- 
sure every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
so  as  not  to  cut  off  circulation 
entirely  for  too  long  a  time. 

-These  are  the  things  you  ~ 
can  do  before  the  doctor 
comes.  Just  a  few  First  Aid 
materials  are  needed — but 
when  they  are  needed, 
they  are  needed  instantly. 
Seconds  are  precious ! 


Although  automobile  manufacturers  are  building 
sturdier  cars  than  ever  before,  staunchly  equipped 
with  brakes  and  strong  steering  apparatus,  the  num- 
ber of  automobile  accidents  has  steadily  increased 
from  year  to  year.  In  1925  there  were  ten  times 
as  many  deaths  from  this  cause  as  there  were 
in  1911. 

Last  year,  more  than  600,000  persons  were  seri- 
ously injured  and  21,000  lost  their  lives.  Because 
motor  cars  are  easily  handled,  careless  persons 


forget  the  tremendous  power  of  these  swift-moving 
vehicles. 

A  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  a  First  Aid  emer- 
gency equipment  are  invaluable — not  only  in  the  car 
but  at  home  where  injuries  frequently  occur  from 
cuts,  falls,  burns,  scalds  or  poisons.  The  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  will  gladly  mail 
you,  without  cost,  a  booklet  on  First  Aid  which  tells 
the  things  you  should  know  to  be  able  to  save  lives. 
HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 


mm 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY- NEW YO1 

Biggest  in  thaWorld,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  ca<r/»j 
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The  Gist  of  It 

WHEN  the  oratory  is  over  and  the  novelty 
of    the   new   country   has   worn    off,   how 
does    the    immigrant    worker,    after    all, 
feel  about  America?    Benedetto,  Vincinzo, 
Josephine   and   Pasquale  were  interviewed   by   Niles 
Carpenter,  professor  of  sociology   at  the   University 
of  Buffalo,  and  (p.  453)  they  tell  their  story  of  how 
America   has   treated   them   and   their   people.     Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  was  in  charge  of  the  University's 
study    of    Race    Relations    in    Industry    carried    on 
during  the  1925-26  college  year. 

OUT  in  Denver  student  and  union  window 
washers  thrashed  out  the  question  of  an 
apprentice  wage  and  joined  forces  (p.  467). 
Gordon  K.  Chalmers,  who  tells  of  their  conflict  and 
adjustment,  is  secretary  of  the  University  of  Denver 
Y.M.C.A.  and  a  leader  of  student  groups  studying 
industrial  conditions.  He  was  active  in  bringing 
about  the  successful  cooperation  which  he  describes. 

THE  United  States  Children's  Bureau  has 
recently  reported  its  findings  on  the  condition 
of  children  indentured  by  the  Wisconsin  State  School 
during  the  years  1913  to  1917.  Neva  R.  Deardorff 
reviews  this  report  (p.  458)  and  culls  a  group  of 
cases  that  give  a  hint  of  the  lives  of  these  children 
in  their  indenture  homes. 

VIVIAN  H.  GREEN,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Indianapolis   Travelers   Aid    Society,    gives    her 
impressions  of  the  children  who  travel  alone  and  the 
social  complications   that  lie  back  of  most  of   them 
(p.  460).    Before  her  connection  with  the  Travelers 
Aid,   Miss  Green  worked  with   Children's  Societies 
r  a  number  of  years. 


THE  mobile  and  anonymous  life  of  the  rooming 
house  and  what  it  does  in  the  way  of  dis- 
integration of  standards  to  the  lonely  dwellers  in 
those  rooms  is  told  by  Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
(p.  461).  The  article  is  based  on  a  paper  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  and  published  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
Journal  of  Sociology. 

AN  account  of  the  race  questions  as  it  confronted 
a   Negro  social  worker  and  a  Y.W.C.A.   in  a 
northern  city  is  included  in  the   report,  All  Colors, 
published   by  the  Commission  on  Race   Relations  of 
The  Inquiry,  and  reprinted  in  The  Survey   (p.  463). 

THE  progress  of  the  dental  profession  from 
"empiricism  to  a  practice  founded  on  the 
truths  tediously  revealed  from  the  storehouse  of 
knowledge"  is  considered  (p.  465)  by  Harris  R.  C. 
Wilson,  director  of  the  Cleveland  Mouth  Hygiene 
Association. 

ROBERT  STERLING  YARD,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Parks  Association,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  bring  the  nation's  playgrounds 
within  reach  of  the  adult-in-search-of-play ;  and 
Walter  W.  Pettit,  who  as  assistant  director  and  head 
of  the  community  organization  department  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  has  made  and  led 
in  the  making  of  many  patient  community  analyses 
to  discover  how  recreation  and  other  social  forces 
work  in  practice,  have  accepted  membership  on  the 
Jury  of  Award  for  the  Second  Quarterly  Compe- 
tition under  the  Harmon  Awards.  As  announced  in 
Survey  Graphic  for  July,  prizes  of  $250,  $100  and 
$50  are  offered  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  through 
Survey  Associates  for  the  best  unpublished  manu- 
script on  PLAY  FOR  GROWN-UPS  submitted  to  The 
Survey  on  or  before  September  30,  1926.  Full  con- 
ditions will  be  found  in  the  July  announcement  or 
will  be  sent  on  request  to  anyone  interested  either 
as  a  competitor  or  as  a  student  of  the  recreation 
movement. 

THERE  could  be  no  nobler  monument  to 
Mornay  Williams,  who  died  at  seventy  the 
other  day,  than  the  Children's  Village  at  Dobbs 
Ferry.  There,  while  the  orphanage  of  the  old  massed 
type  was  still  in  its  heyday,  were  built  homelike 
cottages  for  twenty  children  each,  with  pleasant 
family  diningrooms  and  livingrooms,  with  small 
dormitories  for  ten  boys  each,  instead  of  the  so- 
called  cottages  for  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  more  boys, 
or  great  congregate  buildings,  which  elsewhere  con- 
tained in  some  cases  dormitories  for  more  than  200 
boys.  The  Village  was  developed  largely  by  the 
joint  work  of  Mr.  Williams  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  Charles  D.  Hilles  as  its 
progressive  superintendent.  They  sought  to  secure 
for  neglected  wayward  boys  not  only  the  physical 
conditions  but  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  normal  family. 
Their  example  profoundly  affected  child  care 
throughout  the  nation. 

EXCEPTIONAL    pressure    of    space    makes    it 
necessary   to   omit    the   Analytical   Index   from 
this  issue. 
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On  Their  Way 


The  Implacable  Optimism  of  the  Immigrant  Worker 

By  Niles  Carpenter 


THE  outstanding  impression  that  one  gains  from 
inquiry  into  the  attitude  of  an  immigrant  group 
towards  its  economic  relations  is  its  almost  im- 
placable optimism.  Not  that  the  immigrant  is  un- 
aware of  the  difficulties  and  opposition  which  he  has  to  en- 
counter ;  he  is  quite  ready  to  recount  instances  of  hardship, 
prejudice,  and  exploitation  that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  him- 
self or  his  friends.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  equally  ready  to 
assert  that  such  adversities  as  these  are  more  than  offset  by 
the  advances, both  economic  and  social,  that  the  group  to  which 
he  belongs  is  making,  and  in  which  he  feels  that  he  has  a  share. 
It  may  be  that  such  an  attitude  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts,  though  the  writer  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it 
squares  more  nearly  with  the  truth  than  many  observers 
with  their  attention  fixed  on  the  vicissitudes  of  individuals 
or  on  the  squalor  of  immigrant-occupied  neighborhoods  would 
believe.  Nevertheless,  the  attitude  itself  is  a  significant 
phenomenon  of  immigrant  psychology.  It  helps  one  to  per- 
ceive that  the  readiness  with  which  the  immigrant  plunges 
into  the  uncertainties  of  American  industry  and  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  endures  hardships  are,  in  large  measure, 
born  of  an  abiding  assurance  that  these  misfortunes  are  but 
incidents  in  his  conquest  of  a  fair  share  of  this  country's 
prosperity  and  of  the  opportunities  that  prosperity  brings. 

The  narratives  that  follow  exemplify  this  attitude.  For 
the  sake  of  unity,  they  have  been  confined  to  one  group,  the 
Italian.  They  could  be  duplicated  for  any  of  the  half-dozen 
race  and  nationality  groups  appearing  most  prominently  in 
the  survey  of  which  they  form  a  part.  All  of  them — Pole, 
Negro,  Jew,  Russian,  and  Syrian — feel  quite  assured  that  their 
own  group  has  within  it  the  capacity  to  win  its  way  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that,  however  any  one  of  their  group  individually 
may  fare,  all  of  them  together  are  decidedly  on  their  way. 
Benedetto  wouldn't  go  back  to  Italy.  Yet,  Benedetto  was 
homesick  for  the  sun-shine,  the  warmth,  the  vineyards,  and 


the  heart-solacing  wines  of  his  white-walled  native  village, 
and  life  had  dealt  none  too  kindly  with  him  in  America. 
In  his  prime,  Benedetto  had  been  a  superb  specimen  of  a 
man.  He  had  gone  to  work  "on  the  streets,"  almost  from 
the  day  he  came  to  town,  and  he  had  attained  to  the  grade 
of  asphalt  layer,  at  a  wage  of  $45  per  week.  But  even 
$45  per  week  is  none  too  much  for  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  city's  Italian  colony,  who  is 
expected  to  give  generously  to  his  less  prosperous  and  more 
recently  arrived  countrymen.  Besides  there  was  always  the 
winter  season,  when  no  paving  was  to  be  done,  but  when 
money  for  food  and  fuel  and  rent  was  needed  just  the  same. 
So,  when  years  and  toil  at  last  began  to  take  their  toll  of 
Benedetto's  strength,  he  found  himself  all  unready  for  age. 

When  the  parish  priest  took  the  professor  to  call  on 
Benedetto,  he  was  getting  under  $20  per  week,  "watching" 
fresh-laid  asphalt,  and  was  desperately  afraid  that  presently 
he  would  be  unable  to  earn  even  that  little.  He  and  his 
wife  had  moved  into  two  rooms  in  a  dismal  neighborhood, 
from  which  they  faced  the  days  to  come  with  frightened 
bewilderment,  howbeit  with  something,  too,  of  the  fortitude 
with  which  their  peasant  forebears  had  faced  hardship. 

And  yet  he  wouldn't  go  back  to  Italy.  He  was  old,  and 
he  was  poor,  and  the  future  was  terribly  uncertain,  but 
here  in  America  he  was  a  man  and  back  in  Italy,  he  would 
be  a  peasant.  And  he  wasn't  going  to  be  a  peasant  :>gain ! 

Painfully  rising  to  his  feet  Benedetto  picked  up  a  hat, 
set  it  on  his  head,  snatched  it  off  with  a  gesture — and  stood 
for  a  moment  the  very  picture  of  cowed  and  brow-beaten 
servility.  And  all  the  while  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
Anglo-Italian.  Thus  it  was  in  Italy — one  was  not  a  man 
but  a  peasant — when  one  passed  a  signare  on  the  road,  one 
took  off  his  hat,  so.  When  one  had  to  go  to  the  doctor 
or  the  lawyer  or  the  ufficiale,  one  stood  outside  his  hou*e, 
thus,  hat  in  hand.  No  matter  if  one  was  cold  or  wet  or 
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shivering  with  fever,  one  stood  there  thus — for  an  hour, 
perhaps — until  it  was  convenient  that  he  should  be  seen. 

But  here  in  America,  one  was  a  man.  Why,  there  had 
been  a  time,  when  he,  Benedetto,  had  gone  to  see  the  Big 
Boss,  the  president  of  the  construction  company  for  which 
he  had  worked  these  thirty-eight  years.  A  great  man,  he 
was,  a  millionaire!  And  yet — 'Benedetto's  eyes  gleamed  in 
proud  reminiscence — the  great  man  had  told  him  to  leave 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  had  shaken  his  hand,  and  made 
him  take  a  chair — him,  an  Italian  laborer,  in  his  working 
clothes.  That  was  being  a  man ;  that  was  freedom ;  that 
was  America.  And  in  America  he  would  live  and  die. 

Benedetto's  legs  suddenly  failed  him;  he  collapsed  into 
a  chair.  As  the  professor  stumbled  along  the  dark  hall,  he 
wondered  what  he  would  say  the  next  time  he  came  to  that 
point  in  his  lectures  where  he  regularly  expounded  the  prop- 
osition that  "The  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrant 
comes  to  this  country  chiefly  to  improve  his  economic  con- 
dition, and  has  little  interest  in  maintaining  the  American 
ideals  of  democracy  and  personal  independence. 

Vincinzo  Dislikes  "Agitators  " 

Vincinzo  has  no  use  for  "agitators."  In  particular  he 
dislikes  the  "agitator"  who  asserts  that  the  Italian  laborer 
does  not  get  a  square  deal  in  America.  When  one  of  these 
grievance-bearers  turns  up  among  the  hundred  or  more 
laborers  that  Vincinzo  supervises,  he  admonishes  them,  as 
sternly  as  his  south-Italian  temperament  permits,  to  give  over 
their  complaining  or  to  look  for  work  elsewhere.  For  Vin- 
cinzo is  assured  that  this  country  is  rich  in  opportunities, 
and  filled  with  friendly  folk  standing  ready  to  help  one 
make  the  most  of  them. 

Take  himself  for  instance.  America  began  to  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  him  away  back  in  1889,  when  he 
was  a  raw  immigrant  boy.  First  there  was  the  conductor 
on  a  suburban  train  who  let  Vincinzo  shine  his  shoes  in 
lieu  of  paying  fare.  Vincinzo  hadn't  intended  to  try  to  work 
his  passage  in  this  way;  he  had  boarded  the  train  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  one  of  the  "belt  line"  on  which 
newsboys  and  bootblacks  were  allowed  to  ply  their  trades. 
But  Vincinzo,  having  instead  boarded  a  local  train  run- 
ning to  a  neighboring  town,  decided  to  keep  on  going,  for 
he  knew  that  his  absence  would  be  a  relief  to  his  uncle  who 
had  a  large  family  of  his  own.  Moreover,  Vincinzo  remem- 
bered that  a  fellow  villager  was  employed  on  a  construction 
job  in  the  suburb — and  Vincinzo  had  an  idea  that  his  friend 
might  be  of  use  in  helping  him  find  work  more  lucrative 
than  shoe-shining.  So  when  the  conductor  asked  for  his 
fare,  Vincinzo,  smiling  ingratiiatingly,  offered  to  shine  his 
shoes.  And  the  conductor  let  him,  and  gave  him  ten  cents 
besides ! 

So  Vincinzo  got  his  first  chance.  The  friend  found  him 
a  job  wielding  a  shovel  in  a  labor  gang.  After  a  few  hours, 
however,  there  appeared  the  foreman,  who  took  the  shovel 
from  the  boy's  bleeding  hands,  and  led  him  along,  weeping 
from  fatigue  and  from  fear  lest  he  was  being  "fired,"  to 
another  part  of  the  job,  where  he  was  given  a  task  suited 
to  his  size  and  strength.  Sundays  and  holidays  he  picked 
up  extra  nickels  and  dimes  by  shining  shoes,  and  while  so 
engaged,  he  came  across  the  wife  of  the  contractor  who 
controlled  the  entire  operation  on  which  he  was  employed. 
She  took  Vincinzo  in  hand;  bought  him  clothes  to  replace 
the  ragged  remnants  of  the  peasant  costume  in  which  he 


had  left  Italy;  and  saw  to  it  that  his  leisure  was  spent  under 
her  eye,  rather  than  in  the  unsavory  atmosphere  of  the  con- 
struction camp. 

With  the  coming  of  cold  weather,  Vincinzo  found  work 
in  a  railroad  gravel  pit,  but  revolting  from  the  unspeakable 
food  and  quarters  provided  by  the  company  "boarding  boss," 
sought  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  Yankee  farmer.  He  was 
readily  taken  in,  and  spent  the  winter  as  a  member  of  the 
family. 

The  next  summer,  Vincinzo  came  under  the  eye  of  a 
foreman,  who,  admiring  the  neatness  of  his  work,  made  him 
a  "leveler,"  at  ten  cents  more  a  day.  A  year  or  two  later, 
a  division  superintendent  gave  him  a  permanent  berth  as 
a  track-walker,  a  post  which  he  held  till  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  ranks  to  become,  first 
an  "extra  gang"  foreman,  and  finally  a  full-blown  foreman. 
Today,  Vincinzo,  at  51  years  of  ege,  is  labor  supervisor  for 
a  large  public  service  corporation. 

But  just  supposing  that  the  conductor  on  the  suburban 
train  had  regarded  Vincenzo,  not  as  an  engagingly  audacious 
and  plucky  boy,  but  as  a  Dago  kid  who  must  be  bounced 
from  the  train.  Or  just  supposing  that  the  Irish  foreman, 
noting  Vincinzo's  failure  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  his 
gang,  had  remarked  to  himself  that  these  "Eyetalians" 
couldn't  do  a  man's  work  anyhow,  and  had  fired  him  on 
the  spot;  or  just  supposing  that  the  contractor's  wife  had 
been  so  impressed  by  the  abysmal  gulf  between  her  own 
pure-bred  Nordicism  and  Vincinzo's  swarthy  breed  that  she 
had  given  no  second  thought  to  him.  Or  just  supposing, 
again,  that  the  Yankee  farmer's  family  had  been  so  appre- 
hensive of  foreigners  that  they  had  repulsed  his  plea  for  a 
home.  Or  just  supposing,  finally,  that  the  various  railroad 
foremen  and  supervisors  and  superintendents  had  held  strong 
opinions  concerning  the  place  of  the  "new"  immigrant  in 
industry,  and  the  keeping  of  them  in  their  place.  One  won- 
ders whether,  if  any  one  of  all  these  people  had  treated 
Vincinzo,  not  as  if  he  were  merely  human,  but  as  the  immi- 
grant laborer  has — shall  we  say — an  expectancy  of  being 
treated,  he  would  have  been  quite  so  downright  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  "agitator"  among  his  fellow  immigrants? 
Might  he  not,  indeed,  have  turned  out  to  be  something  of  an 
"agitator"  himself? 

Josephine  Points  with  Pride 

Josephine  talks  convincingly.  Being  a  real  estate  broker, 
perhaps  it  is  easy  for  her  to  do  so.  Yet  there  is  something 
more  to  Josephine's  persuasiveness  than  a  professional 
plausibility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Josephine  knows  her 
people.  Herself  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  laborer,  she  has 
spent  her  life  among  the  Italians  of  the  great  industrial 
city  in  which  she  was  born,  and  as  she  has  advanced  in 
education  and  prosperity  she  has  got  jobs  for  them,  found 
homes  for  them,  taken  them  to  the  hospitals,  interceded  for 
them  with  officials,  written  their  letters,  made  out  their 
affidavits,  and,  more  recently,  sold  them  real  estate. 

And  she  has  sold  them  all  kinds  of  real  estate — cottages, 
bungalows,  one-family  houses,  stores,  and  apartment 
buildings- — not  only  in  the  so-called  Italian  quarters  but  in 
the  newer  "sub-divisions"  around  the  periphery  of  the  city. 
She  has  prospered  not  a  little  in  her  efforts,  for  her  clients 
have  an  infallible  aptitude  for  somehow  or  other  meeting 
their  payments  promptly  and  completely,  and  then  for 
buying  yet  more  real  estate  (Continued  on  page  476) 


The  Common  Welfare 


WHILE  congressmen  and  particularly  senators 
are  home  mending  fences  there  is  one  gap  in 
the  paling  that  their  constituents  should  not 
let  them  forget.  That  is  the  inaction  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  session  which  was  terminated  just  before 
the  Fourth  of  July,  on  the  appropriation  for  the  maternity 
and  infancy  work  which  has  made  the  name  Sheppard- 
Towner  so  vital  a  matter  in  43  states.  Current  appropri- 
ations lapse  with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  1927. 
A  bill  submitted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  extending 
the  authorized  appropriation  by  two  years — to  June  3°> 
1929,  was  passed  by  the  generous  vote  of  218  to  44  on 
April  5.  It  was  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  May  3  with  an  amendment  cutting 
the  term  of  the  authorization  in  half.  Supporters  of  the 
bill  refused  to  accept  the  amendment  and  pressed  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House.  On  June 
15  the  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  on  motion — the  friends 
of  the  House  bill  voting  for  consideration  of  the  measure 
on  that  day,  and  those  opposed  to  any  extension  as  well 
as  those  favoring  the  limiting  amendment  voting  against 
consideration.  On  this  test  vote  there  were  51  for,  18 
against,  and  27  not  voting.  The  bill  was  "talked  to  death" 
that  day  and  went  back  to  its  place  on  the  calendar.  The 
Senate  recessed  without  further  vote  or  discussion.  The 
bill  remains  on  the  calendar  and  without  further  action  by 
the  House  or  by  the  Senate  committee  can  and  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  when  Congress  reconvenes  in  De- 
cember. The  status  of  the  bill,  in  other  words,  is  not 
changed  by  the  summer  adjournment.  There  was  delay 
when  the  first  appropriations  were  made  available  in  1922 
(see  The  Survey,  Feb.  15,  1926,  p.  538).  There  should 
be  no  further  delay  now  when  the  life-saving  service  of  the 
Act  is  a  matter  of  widespread  experience.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  aid  which  it  makes  possible  for  mothers  and 
babies  should  help  congressmen,  senators  and  aspirants  for 
their  seats  to  learn  at  first-hand  during  the  summer  what 
that  service  is  worth  to  the  home-folks. 


/"»  LEVELAND  H.  DODGE,  whose  unexpected  death 
*^*  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  was  a  New  York  business 
man  who  took  social  work  seriously.  He  felt  a  genuine  and 
personal  concern  in  its  service.  His  charitable  contributions 
he  regarded  as  investments  to  be  made  after  careful  thought 
and  the  consideration  of  pertinent  facts,  not  simply  because 
of  the  importunity  of  friends  or  the  clever  appeal  of  the 
skilled  solicitor.  And  it  was  as  easy  and  agreeable  to  ap- 
proach him  for  financial  support  as  it  was  to  meet  any 
friend  on  any  mutual  interest.  When  a  well  known 
executive  began  some  expression  of  apology  for  suggesting 
a  contribution,  he  interrupted  with  a  kindly  smile:  "Never 
apologize  to  me  for  asking  for  money.  You  do  me  a  favor 


by  telling  me  of  what  you  consider  important  oppor- 
tunities." It  was  an  unusual  experience  for  the  asker. 

Mr.  Dodge's  interests  were  very  inclusive.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  education  in  the  Near  East,  and  war  and  post-war 
relief  in  the  Near  East  are  the  causes  with  which  his  name 
was  most  frequently  connected,  but  there  was  no  aspect 
of  social  welfare  in  New  York  which  did  not  share  in  his 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  generosity. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  how  Mr.  Dodge,  his 
father,  William  E.  Dodge,  and  a  few  other  men  of  that 
type  of  an  earlier  generation  arrived  at  so  deep  and  effective 
an  interest,  and  such  real  statesmanship,  in  the  welfare  field. 
The  number  of  such  citizens  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing. 
Is  something  lacking  in  education,  in  the  conditions  of  public 
life,  in  religious  training?  A  New  York  which  failed  to 
produce  men  like  Mr.  Dodge  would  be  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction. 


THAT  tireless  traveler,  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston, 
is  busying  himself  between  crossings  in  a  far-flung 
scheme  to  double  or  triple  or — who  knows  how  far  it  may 
go? — the  paltry  half  million  Americans  who  have  booked  a 
passage  to  Europe  this  summer.  The  plan  is  to  persuade 
American  organizations  to  let  their  employes  take  vacations 
in  the  spring  and  fall  when  both  steamers  and  hotels  cut 
their  rates  about  one-third  for  dull  seasons.  A  questionnaire 
to  1,300  national  organizations  has  brought  325  replies  to 
date.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  organizations  replied 
that  off-season  vacations  for  their  employes  would  be  help- 
ful to  their  business  against  43  who  felt  it  would  be  harm- 
ful;  147  of  them  agreed  to  cooperate  in  making  off-season 
vacations  possible  and  154  agreed  to  distribute  literature  to 
their  employes,  totaling  29,125  persons.  This  is  only  the 
beginning  of  it,  for  there  are  more  than  30,000  member  com- 
panies, with  a  great  number  of  employes,  among  the 
national  organizations  which  have  agreed  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Filene's  minimum  trip  is  1 6  days  at  sea  and  5  on  land 
for  $175.  A  four-week  vacation  he  figures  at  $2OO. 
Longer  trips,  at  $7  a  day.  Ocean  travel  would  be  in  the 
tourist  or  student  third-class,  the  recent  and  increasingly 
popular  plan  by  which  the  steamship  companies  have  set 
aside  and  polished  up  half  or  more  of  their  former  steerage 
space  to  catch  up  the  slack  due  to  the  present  immigration 
law.  Mr.  Filene,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  expects  in  the  fall 
to  induce  the  transatlantic  lines  to  increase  the  number  of 
hotel  ships  (one-class)  in  which  there  are  no  distinctions  of 
class  and  the  whole  boat  is  open  to  everybody.  On  them 
the  expense  would  be  $50  to  $100  more. 

Primarily  this  is  a  plan  to  make  a  trip  abroad  possible  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  of  small  means  or  no  means. 
Back  of  that  may  be  surmised  another  move  in  Edward  A. 
Filene's  devotion  to  international  understanding  and  good- 
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will — the  idea  that  the  more  that  all  of  us  know  about  each 
other  the  better. 

Popular  interest  in  the  plan  was  demonstrated  when  he 
recently  broadcasted  it  over  WEAF.  Such  a  raft  of  in- 
quiries came  in  that  he  had  to  multigraph  a  reply,  giving 
the  names  of  two  steamship  lines  that  are  ready  to  book  fall 
passages.  Any  reader  of  the  Survey  who  wants  a  copy  may 
get  it  of  Mr.  Filene's  secretary,  David  S.  Kennedy  at  39 
Broadway,  New  York  city.  Refer,  if  you  will,  to  this  para- 
graph. 


THE  appeal  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
an  endowment  fund  of  one  million  dollars  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  changing  character  which  historical  science  is 
assuming  in  this  country.  From  an  old  study  of  individual 
facts  and  phases  of  the  past  it  has  come  to  a  realization  of 
its  far  reaching  relation  to  the  present  and  the  future.  As 
the  oldest  and  more  pervasive  of  the  social  sciences,  but 
intimately  bound  up  with  them  all,  it  realizes  its  function 
of  making  human  experience  available  for  men  who  study 
society  and  wish  to  help  it.  In  this  newer  relation  a  vast 
task  lies  before  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to  promote  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  cur- 
rents running  through  human  actions.  It  does  not  lessen 
the  function  of  the  individual  scholar,  but  it  co-ordinates 
his  efforts  and  points  out  what  he  should  do  and  how  he  can 
best  make  his  work  tell  in  the  common  service  of  mankind. 
The  Association  that  directs  this  work  must  be  well  organ- 
ized and  have  a  large  amount  of  money  at  its  disposal. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  among  the  activities  proposed 
by  the  historians  are  the  study  of  the  problems  arising  in 
our  society  from  immigration  and  the  secondary  stages  of 
its  development,  the  conditions  produced  by  the  division 
of  our  people  into  great  racial  sections  with  varying  aspir,a- 
tions  and  habits  of  thinking,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
historical  approach  to  the  legal,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  present.  Such  a  program  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent men  would  have  great  significance  in  our  intellect- 
ual life.  Grants  to  aid  individual  scholars  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  research  are  contemplated,  as  well  as  the  promo- 
tion and  correlation  of  historical  activities. 


THE  canny  citizen  is  likely  to  sniff  suspiciously  for  the 
pork  barrel  when  he  hears  of  millions  to  be  spent  on 
public  works.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  all  too  likely 
to  be  some  particular  body's  gain.  It  is  therefore  a  special 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  huge  sum  of  nearly  $16,000,000 
recently  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  new 
buildings  and  repairs  to  the  municipal  hospitals  of  New 
York  city  is  not  a  particularly  fat  political  plum,  but  an 
authentic  social  investment,  to  carry  out  plans  that  have  been 
hatching  for  twenty  years  or  more.  To  the  City  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  must  go  much  credit  for  their  long  study  of  the 


objects  to  which  these  funds  will  be  devoted,  and  an  equally 
long  period  of  sober  public  education,  which  won  the  intel- 
ligent support  of  the  city  administration  and  of  the  more  than 
a  hundred  social  and  civic  agencies  which  joined  in  the  cam- 
paign. Bellevue  will  get  its  psychopathic  and  outpatient 
pavilions,  which  will  complete  its  general  plan  and  make 
it  an  institution  to  compare  proudly  with  any  municipal 
hospital  in  the  world.  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  will  get 
relief  for  a  population  which  always  has  grown  faster  than 
the  necessary  hospital  facilities.  The  Farm  Colony  on 
Staten  Island  will  be  increased  by  500  beds  for  old  people 
who  are  not  sick,  making  possible  a  more  constructive  and 
economical  classification  of  the  aged  poor  under  the  city's 
care.  The  hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Health,  for 
communicable  diseases,  will  get  improved  facilities  to  re- 
ward their  remarkable  record  of  improved  care  during  the 
past  three  years  and  ensure  its  furtherance.  For  a  number 
of  years,  under  the  pay-as-you-go  policy  enforced  on  New 
York  city  by  the  state  legislature,  new  building  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  population.  In  1923  that  pol- 
icy was  modified  to  authorize  the  addition  of  new  wings  and 
buildings  to  existing  hospitals  and  other  city  institutions. 
Each  department  was  invited  to  list  its  most  imperative 
needs.  The  present  program  is  almost  identical  with  the 
requests  endorsed  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
two  years  ago.  Financed  by  a  corporate  stock  issue,  it 
spreads  the  financial  burden  of  imperative  present  needs 
over  the  generation  which  will  profit  by  them,  and  is  as 
sound  a  piece  of  social  statesmanship  as  the  $50,000,000 
bond  issue  for  state  institutions  put  over  by  Governor  Smith. 


THERE  were  thirty-three  so-called  "crime  bills"  before 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  this  year.  Of  these  twelve 
were  offered  by  the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  as  a  result  of 
his  indiscriminate  campaign  against  automobile  bandits, 
district  attorneys,  courts,  probation  officers  and  parole  boards. 
So  far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned  this  great  impulse  was 
itself  the  crime  wave ;  since  crime,  as  such,  has  been  shown 
to  be  somewhat  on  the  decrease  in  the  Bay  State. 

The  Legislature  listened  with  great  patience.  With  the 
registrar  it  was  long  suffering.  It  even  voted  to  add  one 
thousand  dollars  to  his  meagre  salary;  a  gesture  which 
would  have  meant  real  money  had  not  the  governor  vetoed 
it  on  the  ground  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  increase  salaries 
under  a  state  Budget  system. 

Some  thirty-two  of  these  crime  measures  were  patch- 
work at  best;  the  majority  of  them  the  work  of  laymen  who 
grieved  at  the  leniency  shown  to  youthful  bandits  and  who 
assumed  that  the  remedy  was  to  remove  discretion  from  the 
courts ;  to  abolish  probation  and  parole,  and  to  stiffen  pen- 
alties. They  denied  the  power  to  nol.  pros,  a  complaint. 
They  even  asked  that  in  the  trial  of  a  specific  offence  evi- 
dence of  previous  conviction  might  be  submitted  whether 
charged  or  not. 

The  legislature  then  labored  and  brought  forth  ten  stat- 
utes. Henceforth  all  offenders  holding  motor  licenses  or 
registration  must  be  reported  to  the  motor  registry.  And 
the  luckless  villain  convicted  of  felony  could  not,  upon  con- 
viction of  a  second  felony — including  drunken  driving,  be 
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placed  on  probation  or  have  his  case  filed.  One  who  stole 
a  car  was  still  better  off  than  a  western  horse  thief  in  the 
halcyon  days;  but  he  might  now  get  ten  years.  That 
species  of  rogue  who  makes  it  a  business  to  give  bail  and  take 
his  chances  was  discouraged  by  a  declaration  that  whoso 
goes  bail  three  times  in  a  year  is  a  professional  bondsman 
and  subject  to  license  and  regulation.  There  was  a  gesture 
also  to  reduce  the  number  of  old  convicts  on  Massachusetts 
jury  lists. 

Among  these  numerous  proposals  was  one  of  high  origin 
and  sterling  worth.  It  was  a  special  report  of  the  new 
Judicial  Council,  made  in  response  to  a  request  of  the 
governor.  In  it  the  nine  eminent  lawyers  and  judges,  who 
compose  that  body,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  time  elapsing  between  conviction  and  decision  on 
appealed  points  of  law  is  more  than  eleven  months  in 
Massachusetts.  This,  they  said,  is  much  too  long.  "It  is 
not  necessary,"  they  added,  "to  restate  the  necessity  of  cer- 
tainty and  celerity  in  punishments  if  punishment  is  to  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  .  .  .  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  and  done 
without  delay,  to  bring  to  an  end  the  defect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Massachusetts." 

To  this  able  report  the  nine  appended  a  carefully  pre- 
pared draft  of  a  measure  designed  to  speed  up  trials,  elimin- 
ating defects  without  losing  values:  to  all  of  which  the 
legislature  replied :  "No  legislation  necessary." 


A  CTING  on  its  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
•*  \  tuberculosis  is  to  promote  good  health,  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  recently  announced 
the  incorporation  in  its  staff  of  that  of  the  Associated  Out- 
Patient  Clinics  of  New  York.  This  amalgamation  con- 
tinues the  policy  which  the  Association  declared  when  it 
added  "and  Health"  to  its  name.  Since  that  time  it  has 
broadened  its  work  to  promote  clinics  for  heart  disease  and 
for  dental  care.  This  last  step  brings  into  its  professional 
circle  the  million  and  a  quarter  people  who  attend  out- 
patient clinics  each  year,  a  fifth  of  New  York's  population 
and  more  than  four  times  the  number  registered  annually 
as  patients  in  New  York  hospitals.  The  change  is  made  in 
the  interests  of  economy  of  administration  and  more  effective 
work. 

As  Michael  M.  Davis,  executive  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
siated  Out-patient  Clinics,  points  out,  the  tremendous  de- 
velopment of  clinic  facilities  in  New  York  City  is  in  large 
part  a  result  of  the  mounting  cost  of  medical  service. 
Originally  intended  for  the  sick  poor,  clinics  and  dispensaries 
used  to  offer  little  but  a  hasty  examination  by  an  unpaid 
physician,  and  medicines  doled  out  without  charge.  The 
development  of  the  specialties  in  medicine,  however,  and  the 
cost  of  new  laboratory  and  diagnostic  tests,  has  so  increased 
the  cost  of  medical  care  that  many  families  of  moderate 
means,  self-supporting  under  ordinary  conditions  of  health, 
have  been  impelled  to  seek  the  clinics  in  times  of  illness. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  clinic  work  today  is  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  specialties — diseases  of  the  ear,  eye,  nose, 
throat,  nervous  and  mental  diseases  and  orthopedics.  The 
giving  of  medicine  has  become  a  comparatively  insignificant 


part,  and  increasingly,  the  clinics  are  able  to  see  and  to  help 
patients  in  the  early  stages  of  physical  disorder,  and  to 
avoid  the  more  costly  hospital  care,  and  the  attending  loss 
of  wages,  which  come  with  physical  breakdown.  A  quarter 
of  New  York's  physicians  serve  in  these  clinics,  most  of 
them  without  pay.  Treatment  is  free  or  at  a  fee  which  does 
not  meet  the  actual  cost. 

Does  2O  per  cent  of  New  York's  population  need  sub- 
sidized medical  care  during  a  year?  No  data  are  available 
to  make  a  conclusive  answer  possible,  but  several  interest- 
ing considerations  are  suggested  in  the  report  on  the  cost  of 
private  medical  care  recently  summarized  in  the  Long  Island 
Medical  Journal  on  the  basis  of  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Society  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Committee  on  Dispensary  Development  of  the  United  Hos- 
pital Fund.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  families 
of  New  York  have  an  income  of  less  than  $2,500,  and  that 
a  family  of  four  or  five  with  this  income  would  have  not 
more  than  $100  left  in  a  year  to  pay  for  the  care  of  health — 
including  doctor,  dentist,  nurse,  medicine,  and  so  on — 
after  the  minimum  demands  for  food,  shelter,  clothing  and 
other  essential  expenses  had  been  met.  Yet  the  records  of 
fees  actually  charged  by  the  Brooklyn  physicians  who  replied 
to  questionnaires,  indicated  that  there  are  many  illnesses 
in  which  the  medical  fees  alone  amount  to  from  $IOO  to 
$700,  based  on  a  moderate  scale.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  medicines,  special  diet,  perhaps  lost  wages.  A 
compound  fracture  or  an  operation  for  appendicitis  becomes 
a  catastrophe.  From  the  records  it  becomes  clear  that  in 
many  cases  doctors  generously  reduce  their  fees  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  circumstances  of  their  patients.  Physicians 
reported  instances  in  which  they  had  refrained  from  advis- 
ing expensive  examinations  and  consultations  which  would 
aid  them  professionally  (and  also  the  patient)  because  he 
could  not  well  afford  them.  In  others  they  were  helplessly 
aware  that  a  family  was  paying  for  medical  care  at  the 
unwarranted  expense  of  some  other  necessity,  such  as  food. 
In  some  cases  which  have  come  to  their  attention  they  felt 
that  there  was  an  abuse  of  free  or  cheap  care  in  dispensaries. 
It  seems  fair  to  conclude,  however,  generalizing  from  this 
reported  evidence  that  the  tremendous  use  of  the  clinics  is 
at  least  partly  the  result  of  the  dilemma  of  a  large  class 
of  self-supporting  families,  faced  in  crises  with  the  choice 
of  charity  or  professional  service  beyond  their  means. 

The  report  suggests  one  answer.  "Existing  hospital  and 
dispensary  facilities  should  be  available  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  their  patients,  so  safeguarded  that  the  personal 
relation  of  doctor  and  client  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  so 
conducted  that  the  cost  would  materially  reduce  the  total 
expenditure  for  sickness  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  physi- 
cians' fee."  Another  appears  in  the  organization  of  the 
Cornell  Pay  Clinic,  providing  medical  care  at  cost  to  families 
who  cannot  meet  the  prevailing  private  rates,  through  a  staff 
of  physicians  who  are  adequately  paid.  There  remains  a 
large  unknown  problem,  to  be  solved  only  with  research 
and  determination.  Mere  mention  of  the  high  cost  of  illness 
sends  a  sobering  shudder  through  any  middle-class  heart. 
The  situation  must  appear  even  more  staggering  to  the 
student  of  the  social  ledger.  Can  it  be  met  by  an  adjust- 
ment of  physician  and  patient?  Is  insurance  the  answer? 
The  admirable  studies  and  experiments  of  the  Committee 
on  Dispensary  Development  suggest  the  urgent  need  for 
move  of  each. 
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JOGGING  along  in  an  old  English  legal  groove,  some 
of  those  engaging  in  the  placement  of  children  in 
foster  homes  still  use  as  the  basis  of  their  contract 
with  foster  parents,  a  form  of  indenture.  This  is 
a  survival  of  the  days  when  slavery  and  serfdom  were  toler- 
ated and  when  children  and  servants  were  often  lumped  to- 
gether for  practical  purposes  of  legal  control.  While  in- 
denture itself  is  not  directly  related  legally  to  slavery  or 
serfdom,  it  does  show  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  company 
it  used  to  keep  and  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  grew  up. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  clothe  this 
form  of  contract  with  new  clauses  which  mitigate  some  of 
its  worst  features.  But  its  spots  are  still  apt  to  show  through 
this  veiling.  An  indenture  agreement  still  implies  a  bargain 
by  which  the  foster  home  takes  the  child  because  it  needs 
household  help  or  farm  labor  and  not  because  it  is  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  extend  education  and  affection  to  an  un- 
fortunate child.  The  "bound-out"  boy  or  girl  is  still  in  a 
state  of  semi-servitude. 

In  a  recently  published  report,  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  sets  forth  its  findings  on  the  "welfare"  of  the 
children  indentured  by  the  Wisconsin  state  school  during  the 
years  1913  to  1917.  Field  work  in  looking  up  the  children 
was  done  by  seven  bureau  agents  between  March  15,  1923, 
and  August  of  that  year.  They  were  all  trained  and  experi- 
enced social  workers. 

When  in  March  1923,  the  records  of  the  823  children  in- 
dentured during  the  five  year  period  were  analyzed,  it  ap- 
peared that  298  of  these  children  had,  subsequent  to  their 
indenture,  been  adopted ;  268  were  still  wards  of  the  state  ; 
261  had  been  released  from  the  guardianship  of  the  school 
either  because  they  had  attained  their  eighteenth  birthdays 
or  had  been  formally  returned  to  their  parents  or  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  other  authorities.  Of  the  children  still 
wards,  224  were  chosen  for  study  and  of  those  who  had  been 
released,  228  were  selected ;  thus  this  study  covers  452  chil- 
dren indentured  at  least  five  years  prior  to  the  investigation. 
The  choice  of  these  children  was  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
geographic  convenience  and  the  time  available  for  the  study. 

Indenture  homes  in  22  counties  were  visited.  The  his- 
tories of  the  children's  families  were  traced  and  the  histories 
of  the  children  who  had  been  released  were  brought  down 
to  date.  A  third  of  the  released  children  were  interviewed. 
Information  available  through  the  records  and  personnel  of 
social  agencies,  courts,  poor  law  administration,  public 
health  nursing  staffs,  and  through  the  public  schools,  was 
collected.  The  list  of  the  children  and  their  families  was 
checked  with  the  records  of  state  institutions  for  the  delin- 
quent, the  physically  handicapped  and  the  mentally  defective 
and  diseased. 

The  family  status  and  condition  of  the  indentured  chil- 
dren as  compared  with  that  of  the  adopted  children  show 
striking  differences: 


Of  the  298  adopted,  139  were  the  children  of  unmarried 
mothers;  72  came  from  homes  maintained  by  one  or  both 
parents;  75,  of  which  4  were  full  orphans,  were  without 
parental  homes  although  they  were  legitimate;  and  in  12  in- 
stances there  was  no  information.  Among  the  452  indentured 
children,  only  27  were  illegitimate;  239  came  from  family 
homes;  i83,  of  which  9  were  full  orphans,  were  without 
parental  homes,  and  in  3  instances  there  was  no  information. 
Out  of  the  whole  group  of  750  indentured  and  adopted  chil- 
dren, it  was  known  that  only  177  had  been  born  out  of  wed- 
lock and  13  were  full  orphans — -the  two  classes  commonly 
thought  of  as  contributing  heavily  to  the  dependent  child  pop- 
ulation. The  fact  that  139  of  the  177  illegitimate  children 
were  adopted  indicates  the  rapidity  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  adoption  homes  of  the  community  will  absorb  the 
available  children.  In  almost  all  of  these  cases  the  child  was 
surrendered  as  a  baby  and  adopted  at  an  early  age. 

Between  1913  and  1923  the  542  indentured  children  had 
lived  in  768  foster  homes,  most  of  which  were  on  farms; 
43  per  cent  of  the  children  had  been  indentured  to  more 
than  one  home;  27  per  cent  of  the  542  children  had  re- 
mained in  the  first  indenture  home  less  than  six  months. 
There  was  a  group  of  no  children  who  at  the  end  of  five 
years  or  longer  were  still  in  their  first  indenture  homes. 
It  is  explained  by  the  report  that  probably  this  group  rep- 
resents the  more  successful  cases  of  adjustment  in  which  the 
children  settled  down  and  gave  little  trouble  and  the  school 
carried  them  on  its  rolls  as  wards  year  after  year.  When 
the  child  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  or  when  there  had 
been  a  series  of  unfortunate  placements  there  was  a  tend- 
ency for  the  child  to  pass  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
school ;  that  is,  he  either  went  to  some  other  authority  or 
was  returned  to  his  own  people. 

Of  the  540  indenture  homes  inspected  by  the  bureau 
agents  for  various  factors  such  as  physical  care,  schooling 
and  attitude  of  the  foster  parents  toward  the  child,  8  per 
cent  were  rated  as  high  grade,  44  per  cent  as  satisfactory, 
and  48  per  cent  as  detrimental.  Nothing  short  of  reading 
the  report  with  all  of  its  statistical  and  case  material  will 
provide  an  adequate  picture  of  what  it  can  mean  to  separate 
a  child  from  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  to  place  him  on  an 
isolated  farm  where  he  is  wanted  principally  for  the  work 
he  is  expected  to  do.  The  report  also  gives  facts  which 
show  the  possibilities  for  superior  child  care  when  good  foster 
homes  are  used. 

While  there  were  some  indenture  homes  which  sought  to 
give  the  child  educational  opportunities,  the  report  states 
that  "many  of  the  capable  children  were  not  allowed  to  go 
to  high  school  chiefly  because  they  could  not  finish  before 
time  for  their  release  from  the  state  school's  jurisdiction  and 
the  foster  parents  would  practically  be  deprived  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  children  when  they  were  grown  and  would  thus 
get  very  little  return  on  their  investment  in  the  child's 
upbringing."  This  competition  between  schooling  and 
services  to  the  indenture  home  is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 
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Martha 


The  well  educated  mother  in  Martha's  indenture  home  de- 
clared that  she  was  willing  that  the  girl  should  have  all  the 
education  she  wished  provided  she  did  her  work  satisfactorily. 
The  home  was  an  attractive  bungalow  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences, for  the  W's  were  well  to  do.  Martha  was  taken 
at  the  age  of  14  "to  help  with  the  work."  She  went  almost 
everywhere  with  the  W's  in  the  capacity  of  a  nurse  girl. 

Martha's  school  attendance  for  the  one  complete  school  year 
while  in  this  home  was  157  days  out  of  177.  She  was  tardy 
16  times  during  the  year,  although  she  lived  very  near  the 
school.  She  was  not  sent  to  church  or  Sunday  school,  because, 
the  foster  mother  said,  "her  mind  was  distracted  from  her 
work  enough  at  school  as  it  was." 

According  to  Mrs.  W,  the  girl  dressed  the  children  in  the 
morning,  washed  the  breakfast  dishes,  did  the  upstairs  work, 
and  often  prepared  vegetables  for  dinner  before  going  to  school. 
After  school  she  washed  the  dinner  dishes  and  helped  get 
supper,  and  then  she  washed  the  supper  dishes  and  sometimes 
helped  with  the  ironing.  On  wash  days  she  was  sometimes 
kept  home  from  school  to  help  hang  up  clothes. 

The  statement  of  her  teacher  in  the  school  record  book  is 
as  follows:  "Martha  let  out  to  work  by  state.  Is  so  over- 
worked before  and  after  school  that  she  does  not  do  as  good 
work  as  she  is  capable  of  doing.  Attendance  irregular.  Tardi- 
ness of  several  hours  due  to  work  not  unusual." 

After  a  time  Martha  began  to  be  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
the  work  she  had  to  do,  and  after  one  year  and  four  months 
in  this  home  she  was  returned  to  the  state  school. 

Bertha 

Bertha,  less  than  12  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  live  with  a 
coarse,  uneducated  couple,  whose  home  was  a  small  five-room 
house,  crudely  constructed  and  with  little  furniture.  Mr.  P. 
admitted  that  they  had  taken  the  child  to  work  because  their 
own  children  were  too  small.  He  said:  "I  will  never  take  an- 
other child  unless  I  can  get  one  young  enough,  so  I  can  break 
'em  in  to  work."  The  P's  attitude  was  that  the  child  was 
their  property,  and  they  resented  the  fact  that  she  wrote  to 
her  own  mother  while  there.  Bertha  told  the  superintendent 
of  the  state  school  the  following  facts  regarding  the  home. 
She  was  kept  from  school  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  at  a 
time  (the  school  record  confirms  this  statement)  ;  she  did  a 
great  deal  of  the  housework  and  helped  care  for  the  three 
young  children,  prepared  breakfast  for  the  family,  milked  five 
or  six  cows  every  evening,  and  helped  do  other  farm  work. 
She  had  received  two  whippings  with  a  strap  and  had  been 
cuffed.  The  child  was  in  this  home  two  years  and  two  months. 

The  family  to  whom  the  girl  was  indentured  at  the  time 
of  the  study  had  two  children  of  their  own,  8  and  4  years  of 
age.  Bertha  was  17  years  of  age  when  the  bureau  agent  saw 
her,  and  there  was  in  the  home  a  1 7-year  old  boy  paroled  from 
the  state  industrial  school.  There  was  little  recreation,  as 
everyone  was  too  busy.  The  foster  parents  and  the  children 
in  the  neighborhood  were  fond  of  Bertha.  She  was  a  willing 
worker  and  had  a  pleasant  disposition.  She  helped  with  the 
housework  and  cooking  and  did  all  the  work  in  the  absence 
of  the  foster  mother. 

Information  was  accidentally  secured  that  the  foster  mother 
often  went  to  visit  her  mother  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
leaving  Bertha  alone  with  the  foster  father  and  the  industrial- 
school  boy,  to  do  the  housework  and  care  for  the  children. 
At  17  she  was  a  frail-looking  girl,  quite  childish  in  appearance. 
She  had  always  disliked  school  and  refused  to  go  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  She  was  so  much  older  and  larger  than  the  other 
girls  of  the  sixth  grade  that  she  was  ashamed  to  go.  Between 
April  1921,  and  April  1922,  she  attended  school  just  82  days, 
and  she  stopped  the  day  she  was  16  years  old.  Her  school 
work  was  reported  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  average  student. 

Flora 

Flora,  aged  13^2,  was  "considered  as  a  member  of  the 
family."  She  got  up  early  every  morning  and  put  up  lunch 
for  a  young  man  boarder,  prepared  breakfast,  and  did  what 
other  work  she  could  before  school.  At  noon  she  came  home 


and  got  lunch  for  the  family.  After  school  she  sewed  and 
helped  with  the  housework  and  ended  the  day  by  washing, 
ironing  or  cleaning.  The  foster  mother  said  that  if  Flora 
would  just  get  up  early  enough  she  could  also  have  had  all 
the  beds  made  and  the  breakfast  dishes  washed  before  school. 

The  foster  mother  regretted  that  Flora  went  to  the  regular 
scliool,  for  if  she  had  attended  vocational  school  one  or  two 
days  a  week  she  could  have  stayed  at  home  and  sewed  the 
rest  of  the  time.  The  child  could  then  have  helped  her  a 
great  deal  more  and  could  have  learned  dressmaking.  The 
foster  mother  was  making  her  living  by  dressmaking  and  had 
one  assistant.  She  claimed  that  Flora  did  not  like  school 
because  she  was  large  and  overgrown  and  felt  awkward  and 
ill  at  ease  there. 

Flora,  however,  declared  that  she  really  liked  school  and 
wished  she  could  attend  more  regularly.  She  found  it  very 
hard  to  keep  with  her  lessons  when  she  missed  so  much  time. 
Both  the  truant  officer  and  her  teacher  complained  of  her 
absences  and  the  work  the  child  had  to  do.  The  teachers  had 
taken  an  interest  in  Flora  and  helped  her  make  up  her  work 
after  school.  The  truant  officer  could  not  understand  why 
the  child  was  indentured  to  this  home.  He  said:  "All  the 
woman  wants  Flora  for  is  to  do  the  work.  She  has  no  idea 
of  giving  the  child  a  home." 

Even  good  clothes,  the  movies,  and  all-day  automobile  trips 
on  Sunday  could  not  compensate  for  the  drudgery  demanded 
of  her. 

THIS  report  abounds  in  evidence  on  every  point  on 
which  honest,  careful  child  placement  workers  have 
been  hammering  for  some  years:  the  tragedy  of  the  need- 
less break-up  of  families  in  the  first  place,  the  drifting  back 
of  children  to  homes  no  better  than  when  they  were  re- 
moved, the  gross  evils  of  careless  selection  of  foster  homes, 
the  disasters  which  attend  the  failure  to  maintain  continuous 
and  discerning  supervision  (in  Wisconsin  there  were  but 
two  state  agents  to  supervise  500  children  scattered  on  farms 
throughout  the  state),  the  woeful  gaps  in  a  program  which 
looks  to  "free  homes"  to  absorb  all  sorts  of  children  with 
all  kinds  of  diverse  health  and  mental  conditions  and  un- 
fortunate experiences,  and  finally,  the  futility  of  expecting 
any  young  human  being,  whatever  his  state  of  poverty  may 
be,  to  repay  before  he  is  eighteen  or  twenty-one  years  old 
the  cost  of  a  decent  and  proper  raising. 

There  are  persons,  of  whom  the  reviewer  is  one,  who  get  a 
grim  satisfaction  from  the  thought  that  there  is  an  inexorable 
law  of  compensation  operating  in  organized  society  that 
forces  it  to  pay  somehow  for  the  injuries  it  allows  some  peo- 
ple to  perpetrate  on  others.  If  that  is  true,  and  if  it  is 
ever  thoroughly  recognized  by  the  public,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  cleaning  up  some  highly  nauseous  spots  on  the 
social  map. 

It  should  be  said  in  defense  of  Wisconsin  that  before  this 
report  went  to  press  its  authorities  had  informed  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  that  some  improvements  had  already  been 
made  in  the  care  of  placed-out  children  and  others  were  in 
contemplation.  Nor  is  Wisconsin  an  isolated  example  of  a 
state  which  still  retains  indenture  laws  on  its  statute  books. 
At  least  eleven  other  states  keep  it  company.  This  list  in- 
cludes such  populous  and  seemingly  progressive  communities 
as  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Kansas. 
And  lastly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  removal  of 
indenture  laws  from  the  statute  books  is  just  the  first  move 
in  clearing  the  ground  for  the  development  of  a  kind  of 
child-caring  service  which  makes  a  beginning  in  putting  the 
chance  of  the  especially  unfortunate  child  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  community. 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 
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Children  Traveling  Alone 

PERHAPS  you  have  wondered  why  children  are  sent 
•*•  alone  upon  railroad  journeys.  Perhaps  you  picture 
them  leaving  a  happy  sheltering  home  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
doting  relative,  or  to  frolic  through  a  joyous  vacation. 
Fortunately  such  children  do  travel,  and  the  Travelers  Aid 
has  an  opportunity  to  assist  them  whether  they  come  in 
day  coach  or  Pullman.  But  we  have  learned  that  few  chil- 
dren who  travel  alone  are  coming  from  or  going  to  a  normal 
home  ;  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  because  of  some  domestic 
disaster  that  two-thirds  of  these  little  voyagersl  are  on 
their  way. 

The  weeks  between  the  closing  of  the  schools  in  June 
and  their  opening  in  September  are  the  great  period  of  child 
migration.  During  this  time  last  year  in  our  station  in 
Indianapolis  154  children  of  from  four  to  sixteen  were 
assisted  directly  by  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society.  They  came 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  from  Texas  and 
Florida,  from  Idaho  and  Montreal.  They  came  from 
Kokomo,  Gasport,  Madison  and  Muncie, 
and  from  places  no  one  but  railroad  men 
and  mail  order  clerks  ever  had  heard  of. 
And  as  they  came  from  all  quarters,  so 
they  went.  Of  course  154  passengers 
form  only  a  tiny  trickle  of  the  stream 
who  flow  through  our  station,  but  one 
which,  followed  back  to  its  source,  is 
especially  significant  in  its  social  implica- 
tions. Children  traveling  alone  are  likely 
to  be  dignified,  reserved,  quick  to  resent 
impertinent  questions  into  family  affairs. 
But  once  a  friendly  relationship  is  es- 
tablished and  our  desire  to  help  under- 
stood, they  respond  with  an  eagerness 
which  is  almost  pathetic. 

Divorce  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
these  juvenile  journeyings.  Parents  live 
in  different  cities.  Children  play  be- 
tween them,  small  shuttle-cocks  weav- 

•  ,       ,  ,          r   ,     • 

mg     a     broken     pattern     in     the     fabric 
of  love. 


From  Child  Welfare 

League  of  America 


A    TRAVELER 


HARRY,  age  five,  and  Hattie,  age  seven,  live  with 
mother  in  Indianapolis  and  visit  daddy  in  Chicago. 
Mother  is  working  and  can't  always  arrange  to  place  the 
children  on  the  train.  So  they  are  left  in  our  care,  but  she 
pays  for  the  telegram  which  asks  the  Chicago  Travelers 
Aid  to  meet  them.  She  says  Mr.  H.  never  fails  to  meet 
them  but  she  feels  safer  if  she  knows  the  Society  is  also 
watching  for  them. 

A  twelve-year  old  boy  recently  returned  to  St.  Louis 
where  he  and  his  father  live.  "We  bach,"  he  explained. 
He  had  been  visiting  his  ex-stepmother  and  her  present 
husband  near  Richmond.  His  own  mother  lives  in  Cleve- 
land with  his  sister.  Speaking  of  the  woman  he  had  just 
left,  he  said,  "She's  a  real  mother  to  me.  I  was  awful 
sorry  her  and  pop  couldn't  get  along.  Pop's  kinda  cranky, 
but  say,  boy!  Bill — that's  the  man  she's  got  now — he's 
some  fellow." 

Sometimes   it   is   violent   tragedy   which   has   broken   the 


home ;  or  death  may  have  left  a  burden  too  heavy  for  one 
parent  to  carry  alone. 

We  receive  a  telegram:  "Meet  Jamie  B.,  four  years  old, 
grandmother,  Mrs.  F.,  1067  Blank  street."  We  find  she 
has  moved  from  that  address,  and  no  neighbor  can  be  found 
who  knows  her  present  one.  Jamie  arrives,  a  hungry, 
frightened  baby.  We  hold  him  in  the  station  until  7:30 
p.  m.,  hoping  the  grandmother  will  appear.  Then  we  place 
him  in  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home  and  shortly  thereafter 
Mrs.  F.  comes  to  the  station.  She  had  just  received  a  belated 
message.  She  was  a  kind,  motherly  woman,  glad  to  get 
Jamie,  but  bowed  with  grief  because  his  father,  her  son, 
had  attempted  to  take  the  mother's  life.  One  was  in  the 
hospital  and  one  in  jail. 

On  another  day  we  were  approached  by  a  solemn  group 
of  Negroes  who  asked  what  the  charges  would  be  for  placing 
a  small  boy  and  girl  in  our  care.  They  were  going  to 
Alabama  to  their  grandmother  and  on  the  same  train  with 
them  would  be  the  coffin  carrying  their  father's  body.  The 
stepmother,  though  at  the  station,  was  not  going  with  them. 
The  father  was  the  victim  of  a  shooting  affray. 

A  telegram  from  Chicago  asks  us  to  meet  Ray,  age  eight, 
and  put  him  on  traction  for  Noblesville.  Ray  tells  us  his 
father  is  dead  and  his  mother  is  cook  in  a  carnival  company. 
She  had  tried  to  keep  him  with  her,  but  decided  that  the 
life  was  too  hard  and  was  sending  him  to  her  sister  in  the 
country.. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  Travelers'  Aid  worker  who  first 
chances  on  a  family  whose  plight  calls  for  continuous  and 
skilled  help. 

Charlotte,  thirteen,  was  discovered  after  a  train  from  the 
west  had  unloaded.  She  was  shabbily  dressed,  her  baggage 
a  small  bundle,  wrapped  in  newspaper.  She  had  a  ticket 
for  Cincinnati.  She  told  us  she  was  going  home  to  her 
father  and  two  little  brothers  of  eight  and  ten.  They  did 
not  know  she  was  coming  but  she  could  find  them.  What 
was  their  address?  She  guessed  it  was  so  and  so  and  if 
they  had  gone,  she  could  stay  with  Mrs.  Jones.  She  was 
reserved,  fearful,  withholding  something.  Here  we  must 
work  quickly  for  the  Cincinnati  train  will  soon  be  in  and 
we  must  know  about  her  before  she  goes  aboard  or  our 
chance  to  help  will  be  gone. 

This  is  the  story: 

Two  weeks  ago  my  mother  got  mad  at  my  father  and  told 
him  she  was  going  to  move  from  that  old  place  we  lived  at. 
He  gave  her  some  money  but  after  he  went  to  work,  Jake  came 
along  with  his  wagon  and  asked  her  to  go  away  with  him.  She 
said  she  would  if  he  would  take  us  kids  but  he  wouldn't  take  but 
just  three  of  us — me  and  my  little  sister  and  the  baby.  We  got 
right  in  and  drove  away.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  fun  but  I 
got  awful  tired.  We  went  through  Indianapolis  last  week.  I 
\vanted  to  see  papa  and  the  boys,  so  Jake  bought  me  a  ticket 
home  this  morning.  He  and  mama  and  the  girls  are  going  to 
Montana. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  notify  Cincinnati  Travelers  Aid  to 
meet  Charlotte,  interview  her  and  verify  her  story.  They 
wrote  us  later  that  the  situation  was  as  she  had  said  and 
that  they  had  referred  the  case  to  the  organization  that 
could  be  most  helpful.  Until  that  time  the  family  had  been 
unknown  to  any  organization. 

The  constant  use  of  such  a  classification  as  Children 
Traveling  Alone,  which  is  well  known  to  every  Travelers' 
Aid  worker,  often  dulls  (Continued  on  page  476) 
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Roomers 


IKE   other   areas   of   the      Getting   under  the  surface   of  a   city   is  as  the  fact  that  rooms  are  vacant, 

city,     the     rooming      thrilling    an    adventure    as    a    sociologist  but  these  cards  rarely  have  to 

could  have,  and  when  the  sociologist  tells  stay  UP  over  a  dav'  as  Pe°PIe 

what  he  finds  in  direct  and  human  terms  are 


E: 
house      area      tends 
both    to    select    and 
characterize  its  population.  The 


constantly     walking     the 


the  story  is  sure  to  be  keenly  interesting  to 


streets  looking  for  rooms.    The 
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rooming  house  area,   m  select-     fl//  0/  ^     A  broadly  imaginative  study  of     ^epers  of  the  rooming  houses 
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ing   its   population,   acts  chiefly 

upon  age  and  economic  status — 

perhaps      upon      temperamental 

traits.    As  a  result,  the  room-     «*<  leadership   of  Robert  E.  Park. 

ing  house  population  represents 


/At'j  jor/  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Chicago  for  some  years  under 

Here 
one    fragment    from    it,    by    Professor 


change  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
roomers  themselves.  At  least 
half  of  the  keepers  of  these 
houses  have  been  at  their  pres- 
ent addresses  six  months  or 


a    diversity    of    cultural    back-     Zorbaugh    who    is    now    teaching    at    Ohio     less.     This    extreme    mobility 
ground.   And  if  the  dwellers  in      Wesleyan.      The     Survey     hopes     to     draw     results   in   a  startling   anonym- 
furnished    rooms    constitute    a 
social  type,   they  do  so  largely 
because  the  rooming  house  area 
is  an   area    of   characterization. 


further    on    this    rich    mine    of    fact    and     ity,  a  thwarting  of  the  wishes, 


interpretation 


and    a    break    down    of    public 
opinion. 
How 


complete     this     ano- 

The  roming  house  area  affords  a  social  situation  of  a  unique     nymity  may   become   is  illustrated   in   the   following  docu- 
sort.    As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  rooming  house  area  on     ment: 


the  Lower  North  Side  of  Chicago.  An  analysis  of  the  Illi- 
nois Lodging  House  Register  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are 
1,139  rooming  and  lodging  houses  on  the  Lower  North  Side, 
and  that  in  these  houses  23,007  people  are  living  in  furnished 
rooms  of  one  kind  and  another.  Ninety  blocks  in  the  better 
rooming  area  north  of  Chicago  Avenue  were  studied  intensely, 
by  means  of  a  house-to-house  census.  This  study  revealed  the 
additional  facts  that  7 1  per  cent  of  all  the  houses  in  this  dis- 
trict take  roomers ;  and  that  of  the  people  who  live  in  these 
rooms  52  per  cent  are  single  men,  10  per  cent  are  single 
women,  and  38  per  cent  are  couples,  "married" — supposedly 
with  the  benefit  of  clergy,  though  actually  60  per  cent  of 
these  couples  are  living  together  unmarried.  The  rooming 
house  area  is  a  childless  area.  Yet  most  of  m| 

its  population  are  in  the  reproductive  ages 
of  life,  between  twenty  and  thirty-five. 
The  rooming  house  population  is  typically 
what  the  labor  leaders  refer  to  as  the 
"white  collar"  group — men  and  women 
filling  various  clerical  positions — account- 
ants, stenographers,  and  the  like — office 
workers  of  various  sorts.  There  are  also 
students  from  the  many  music  schools  of 
the  Lower  North  Side.  Most  of  them 
are  living  on  a  narrow  margin,  and  here 
they  can  live  cheaply,  near  enough  to  the 
"Loop"  to  walk  to  and  from  their  work 
if  they  wish. 

The  constant  comings  and  goings  of 
its  inhabitants  are  the  most  striking  and 
significant  characteristic  of  this  world  of 
furnished  rooms.  This  whole  population 
turns  over  every  four  months.  There  are 
always  cards  in  the  windows,  advertising 


I  had  occasion  to  inquire  for  a  man  living  in  a  rooming  house. 
He  had  roomed  there  about  a  week.     There  was  no  "phone  in 
the  place,  so  I  had  to  call  at  his  address.     I  went  there  about 
7:30.    After  I  had  rung  the  bell  for  some  time,  a  woman  about 
45  answered  the  door.     She  wore  a  house  apron  and  was  evi- 
dently the   landlady.     I   asked  for   Mr.  X.     She  said  "Who?" 
I   repeated  the  name.     She  shook  her  head,   -nd  said  that  she 
didn't  know  anyone  of  that  name.     I  looked  at  the  address  in 
my  notebook,  to  see  if  I  had  the  address  correct.     I  told  her 
that  this  was  the  address  he  had  given,  and  went  on  to  describe 
him.     She  knew  of  two  men  in  the  house  who  might  answer 
to  his  description.     I   then  told  her  that  he  did  a  lot  of  work 
on  the  typewriter  in  his  room.    Then  she  knew  whom  I  meant. 
STie  told  me  to  go  to  the  third  floor  front   and  see  if  he  was 
there.     He  was  not  in.     I  knocked  at  several  other  rooms,  but 
______~         —      no  one   knew   anything   about   him.     When 

I  got  downstairs  the  lady  had  disappeared, 
and  I  could  not  leave  a  message. 

I  came  back  a  week  later,  and  the  same 
woman  came  to  the  door.  I  asked  if  Mr. 
X.  was  in.  She  said  he  had  moved  yester- 
day. I  asked  if  she  knew  where  he  went, 
but  she  did  not  know.  She  said  he  left 
when  his  week  was  up.  He  had  left  a 
note  for  her  saying  that  he  had  to  leave. 
I  asked  her  if  he  might  not  have  left  a 
forwarding  address  for  his  mail.  She 
said  that  he  did  not,  that  he  never  got 
any  mail. 

In  the  mobile  and  anonymous  situation 
the  tendency  is  for  no  one  to  know  any- 
one else — as  is  brought  out  by  the  next 
document : 

One  gets  to  know  few  people  in  a  room- 
ing house.    All  told,  in  the  year  and  a  half 
I  lived  there,   I   didn't  come  to  know  over 
twenty  well  enough  to  speak  to  them.    And 
Drawn  by  C.  B.  Falls  for  Theodore  Dreiser's     there  must  have  been  nearly  three  hundred 
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people   in   and   out   in   that  time — for  there 
are    constant    comings     and    goings,    some- 
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one  is  always  moving  out,  there  is  always  an  "ad"  in  the 
paper,  and  a  sign  in  the  window.  But  rooms  are  never 
vacant  more  than  a  few  hours.  There  seems  always 
to  be  someone  walking  the  streets  looking  for  a  room,  and 
someone  is  always  moving  in.  People  change  so  fast,  and  one 
is  in  so  little — being  at  work  all  day,  and  out  every  evening 
as  likely  as  not — that  there  is  little  chance  to  get  acquainted 
if  one  wished.  But  one  doesn't  wish — there  is  a  universal 
barrier  of  distrust  in  the  rooming  house. 

THE  rooming  house  it  not  to  be  confused  with  the  old 
boarding  house,  where  the  common  diningroom,  the 
landlady's  parlor  with  evenings  of  euchre  and  whist,  and  the 
piazza,  with  summer  evenings  of  gossip,  afforded  a  nucleus 
of  opinion,  and  a  set  of  social  relationships  which  afforded 
satisfaction  to  the  wishes  and  tended  to  define  social  situ- 
ations. The  boarding  house  has  passed  out  of  existence  in 
the  modern  city:  not  half  a  dozen  were  found  in  this  Lower 
North  Side  district.  The  rooming  house  which  has  replaced 
it  is  a  very  different  sort  of  place  in  which  to  live.  It  has  no 
diningroom  or  parlor,  no  common  meeting  place.  The  room- 
ers do  not  know  one  another.  The  keeper  of  the  house  has 
no  personal  contact  with  or  interest  in  the  roomers.  People 
come  and  go  without  speaking  or  questioning.  Anonymity  is 
well  nigh  complete. 

In  this  situation  of  mobility  and  anonymity  the  person  is 
isolated.  His  social  contacts  are  more  or  less  completely  cut 
off.  His  wishes  are  thwarted.  He  finds  in  the  rooming 
house  neither  response  nor  recognition.  His  physical  impulses 
are  curbed.  He  is  restless  and  he  is  lonely. 

A  "charity  girl,"  in  an  illuminating  life  history  document, 
exclaims — "There  was  no  one  to  care!  Why  should  I  slave 
and  work,  when  I  might  have  the  things  I  wanted  ?  And 
not  the  least  of  these  was  the  intimate  touch  and  glance  of 
a  man — even  if  it  were  only  half  make-believe;  someone  to 
talk  intimately  with,  someone  to  come  home  to,  someone  to 
ask  where  you've  been;  these,  too,  are  things  one  can't  live 
without."  A  man  who  lived  in  a  North  Side  rooming  house 
wrote:  "I  found  myself  totally  alone.  There  were  evenings 
when  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  buy  a  paper,  or  an  article  at  a 
drug  store — just  for  the  sake  of  talking  a  few  minutes  with 
someone." 

He  goes  on — 

Worse,  if  possible,  than  the  loneliness,  was  the  sex-hunger. 
I  had  had  a  regular  and  satisfying  sex  experience  with  my 
wife.  I  began  to  grow  restless  without  it.  I  thought  of  mar- 
riage— but  the  only  girls  I  had  met  I  never  would  have  con- 
sidered marrying.  The  constant  stimulation  of  the  city  began 
to  tell — adding  tremendously  to  this  sexual  restlessness — 
lights,  well  dressed  women,  billboards  advertising  shows. 

In  addition  to  resulting  in  a  thwarting  of  the  person's 
wishes,  this  mobility  and  anonymity  result,  of  course,  in  a 
total  collapse  of  public  opinion  and  social  control  in  the 
rooming  house  area. 

The  emotional  tensions  of  thwarted  wishes  force  the  person 
to  act  somehow  in  this  situation.  His  behavior  may  take  one 
of  three  directions.  He  may  find  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  and  attempt  to  withdraw  from  it.  This 
withdrawal  frequently  takes  the  form  of  suicide.  There  was 
a  bridge  over  the  lagoon  in  Lincoln  Park,  in  the  heart  of 
the  North  Side  rooming  house  district,  which  was  nicknamed 
"Suicide  Bridge,"  because  of  the  number  of  people  who  threw 
themselves  from  it  into  the  lagoon.  Becavise  of  its  sinister 
reputation  the  city  tore  it  down.  A  map  of  the  distribution 
of  suicides  on  the  Lower  North  Side,  shows  how  frequently 


this  seems  the  only  way  out  to  the  persons  of  the  rooming 
house  world. 

Or,  again,  the  person  may  build  up  an  ideal,  or  dream 
world,  in  which  are  satisfied  the  wishes  that  find  no  realiza- 
tion in  the  repression  of  the  real  world. 

There  were  two  girls  in  a  room  across  the  hall  who  worked 
as  shopgirls  in  the  Loop.  They  came  from  some  town  in 
Southern  Illinois.  They  weren't  good-looking — and,  besides, 
like  myself,  they  had  had  good  homes,  so  they  were  lonesome. 
They  used  to  go  often  to  the  movies,  and  sometimes  to  a 
dance,  but  the  celluloid  heroes  proved  more  satisfying  to  these 
plain  but  heart-hungry  children  than  did  the  neglect  of  the 
dance  hall  "sheiks."  Other  evenings  they  spent  reading  True 
Romance,  Experience,  The  True  Story  Magazine,  and  other 
such  magazines  devoted  to  stories  of  the  adventures  of  girls 
in  the  city.  One  of  them  kept  an  intermittent  diary,  filled 
with  stories — fictitious,  I  always  was  sure — of  street  flirtations 
and  adventure.  We  used  to  spend  evenings  writing  letters  to 
Doris  Blake  (editor  of  Advice  to  the  Lovelorn  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune),  asking  what  a  young  girl  should  do  if  a  man  she 
liked  but  didn't  love  tried  to  kiss  her.  It  was  all  a  make- 
believe,  a  peopling  our  workaday  world  with  adventure  and 
heroes. 

Or  perhaps  a  substitution  is  made,  and  the  person  finds 
satisfaction  for  his  thwarted  wishes  in  symbols  which  repre- 
sent old  associations — or  pours  out  his  affection  on  a  dog  or 
other  pet : 

She  lavished  attention  on  the  parrot.  She  bought  it  the 
best  cage  she  could  find,  cared  for  it  according  to  the  best 
parrot  lore,  and  returned  home  after  work  to  give  it  food  and 
exercise.  It  ate  its  supper  with  her,  perched  outside  on  a 
basket  handle,  being  fed  now  and  then  from  her  spoon.  In 
the  morning  it  flew  to  the  side  of  the  cage  to  greet  her,  and 
talked  to  her  while  she  dressed.  When  she  came  home  after 
work  she  was  hailed  with  joy;  if  she  lay  down  to  rest  a  while 
and  moaned  with  weariness,  the  parrot  made  sad,  sympathetic 
sounds.  Anyone  with  whom  it  was  left  was  asked  to  say 
certain  words  or  greeting  to  it  morning  and  night.  It  was  her 
child.  She  sacrificed  herself  for  it.  "You  can't  imagine,"  she 
would  say,  "what  it  means  to  have  Polly  in  my  room — it  makes 
all  the  difference.  .  .  ." 

There  are  thirty-seven  things  on  the  wall — mostly  pictures, 
among  them  a  photograph  of  her  father's  old  stone  house,  the 
picture  showing  the  country  in  which  she  had  lived;  a  cheap 
print  of  a  child  in  its  nightgown  descending  the  stairs;  a  colored 
print  of  a  man  and  woman  sitting  in  the  firelight;  some  family 
pictures.  There  is  a  newspaper  cartoon  of  a  homeless  man  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  shabby  and  alone  at  a  cheap  restaurant, 
seeing  a  vision  of  a  pleasant  family  group  about  a  generously 
laden  table.  There  are  thirty-nine  articles  on  the  bureau,  two 
small  stands,  and  a  melodeon — including  a  tiny  doll  and  a  tiny 
cradle.  I  have  urged  her  to  cast  away  nine-tenths  of  these 
things,  in  the  interest  of  her  time  budget,  to  make  cleaning 
simpler.  "I  have  to  have  these  things,"  she  responds,  "you 
have  your  home  an7  family  and  friends  and  leisure  and  every- 
thing— you  can't  possibly  understand."  She  plays  hymns  and 
the  old  songs  of  the  countryside  on  the  melodeon.  The  parrot 
tries  to  sing  after  her. 

This  clinging  to  objects  symbolic  of  old  associations  often 
amounts,  among  dwellers  in  furnished  rooms,  to  a  sort  of 
fetishism. 

More  frequently,  though,  the  person  accommodates  him- 
self to  the  life  of  the  rooming  house  world  by  an  individuation 
of  behavior.  Old  associations  and  ties  are  cut.  Under  the 
strain  of  isolation,  with  no  group  associations  or  public  opin- 
ion to  hold  one,  living  in  complete  anonymity,  old  standards 
disintegrate,  and  life  is  reduced  to  a  more  nearly  individual 
basis.  The  person  has  to  live — and  comes  to  live  in  ways 
strange  to  the  conventional  world. 
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I  get  along  fairly  well,  now.  I  am  no  longer  lonely.  I  am 
jrprised  to  find  that  I  can  actually  enjoy  the  girls  I  pick  up 
public  dance  halls,  at  restaurants,  along  the  lake  front,  in 
park.  I  know  a  great  many  of  them  now — many  of  them 
retty  and  clever,  and  good  companions  for  a  night.  I  no 
longer  go  with  prostitutes.  I  soon  found  that  was  unnecessary. 
For  the  city  is  full  of  women  who  are  just  as  lonely  as  I  was, 
or  who  draw  on  their  sex  as  I  would  on  my  bank  to  pay  for 
the  kind  of  clothes  they  want  to  wear,  and  the  kind  of  shows 
they  want  to  see.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  "emancipated" 
women,  who  don't  want  to  marry,  who  are  not  gold  diggers, 
but  who  feel  the  need  of  a  sex  life. 

The  person  tends  to  act  without  reference  to  social  defini- 
tion. Behavior  is  individualized — impulsive  rather  than 
social. 

Such  is  the  social  situation  to  which  the  dweller  in  fur- 
nished rooms  is  attempting  to  adjust.  Such  are  three  typical 
constellations  of  attitudes  and  personality  patterns  that  arise 
as  the  person  attempts  to  adjust  to  this  social  situation.  It 
is  not  contended  that  these  constellations  of  attitudes  and 
personality  patterns  constitute — in  the  instance  of  the  dwell- 
ers in  furnished  rooms — the  criteria  of  well  defined  social 
types.  But  if  these  forms  of  behavior  are  found  in  other 
social  situations,  nevertheless  they  are  typical  reactions  to 
the  world  of  furnished  rooms,  and  illustrate  the  process  in 
which  social  types  are  defined. 

HARVEY  ZORBAUGH 

A  Negro  Girl  and  a  Y.W.C.A. 

Under  the  title  All  Colors,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Race  Relations  of  The  Inquiry  re- 
cently assembled  and  organized  with  great 
ingenuity  for  discussion  groups  a  mass  of 
material  dealing  with  race  relations  in 
school  and  college,  business  and  industry, 
and  the  larger  community.  Here  one  of 
the  more  extended  records  of  experience, 
which  forms  an  appendix  of  the  study,  is 
cited  in  full 

THE  following  account  may  be  useful  for  three  reasons: 
It  shows  how  a  consistent  following  up  of  agreements 
reached  through  group  study  of  race  relations  may  affect 
the  thought  and  activities  of  an  important  organization.  It 
indicates  the  stages  of  conference  and  experiment  through 
which  a  conviction  may  be  carried  into  action  with  common 
consent.  And  it  illustrates  the  part  which,  on  occasion,  a 
resourceful  and  patient  colored  woman  may  play  in  help- 
ing to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  practical  problems 
faced  by  her  group  and  to  open  for  it  new  doors  of  op- 
portunity. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  Negro  girl  was  excluded 
from  the  sewing-class  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  a  large  northern  cjty. 
This  is  how  it  happened :  The  teacher,  on  receiving  the 
application  of  the  colored  girl,  asked  her  before  registering 
her  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  general  secretary  of 
the  branch.  Why,  she  did  not  say;  but  the  girl  concluded 
that  she  was  not  desired  in  the  class  and  immediately  left 
the  building.  She  gave  others  in  the  Negro  community  the 
impression  that  there  had  been  a  definite  exclusion  from 
this  institution  on  account  of  race.  There  were  at  that  time 


two  colored  girls  enrolled  in  the  Association's  activities  for 
school  girls,  and  at  one  time  some  colored  women  had  been 
members  of  a  class  for  recreation  leaders. 

This  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  matter  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  few  years.  But,  as  it  happened,  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  members  of  this  Association,  with  others, 
had  attended  a  summer  conference  for  industrial  girls  where 
the  relations  between  white  and  colored  women  had  been 
under  discussion.  A  number  of  Negro  girls  from  other 
cities  had  been  in  attendance,  and  among  other  things  there 
had  been  talk  of  the  participation  of  colored  girls  in  Y.W. 
C.A.  work.  The  same  subject  also  had  been  discussed  that 
summer  at  a  week-end  conference  of  business  girls  where 
plans  were  made  for  a  further  study  of  the  subject  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  races. 

There  was  therefore  a  background  of  interest  when  the 
incident  concerning  the  colored  girl's  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  sewing-class  became  known.  The  membership 
secretary  of  the  branch  in  which  the  girl  had  applied,  before 
knowing  of  her  withdrawal,  submitted  the  application  to 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Association  and  asked  what  she 
was  expected  to  do  in  such  a  case.  The  teacher  who  had 
interviewed  the  girl,  on  being  asked,  said  that  it  had  been 
her  understanding  of  the  Association's  policy  that  no  Negro 
girl  was  allowed  in  any  of  its  activities.  An  examination 
of  the  records  showed,  however,  that  this  never  had  been 
the  stated  policy.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  clear  that  very 
little  had  been  done  at  any  time  to  make  known  this  fact 
and  to  encourage  the  participation  of  colored  women  in  the 
work  of  the  Association.  There  had  been  "difficult"  situa- 
tions of  uncertainty  before  which  had  been  smoothed  over; 
yet  nothing  had  been  done  to  create  a  more  definite  policy. 
In  the  case  under  review,  the  teacher  thought  the  white 
women  in  her  class  would  not  meet  with  this  colored  girl ; 
she  was  willing  herself,  however,  to  teach  a  group  of  colored 
girls  if  enough  cared  to  join  such  a  group. 

At  this  point,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Association 
sent  for  a  Negro  social  worker  in  the  city  for  whom  she 
had  great  respect,  to  consult  with  her  as  to  possible  forms 
of  action.  Her  own  opinion  was  that,  with  the  prevailing 
feeling,  the  organization  of  a  separate  class  for  colored  girls 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  colored  applicant  for  lessons  in  dress-making.  This, 
she  thought,  might  be  the  first  step  in  a  more  considered 
plan  for  the  future,  as  regards  both  the  promotion  of  a 
better  understanding  between  the  races  and  a  more  real 
participation  of  both  races  in  the  Association's  activities. 

The  Negro  social  worker's  first  request  was  that  the  girl 
who  had  considered  herself  excluded  be  brought  back  for  a 
talk  with  the  general  secretary,  so  that  she  might  learn  that 
the  Association  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  discriminate 
against  her  race  and  was,  in  fact,  considering  a  more  satisfac- 
tory course  of  procedure.  This  was  done,  but  the  colored  girl 
said  she  would  not  now  join  any  class  whatsoever — and  de- 
cidedly not  the  proposed  "Jim  Crow  class" ;  in  fact,  she  did 
not  now  wish  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  membership. 
Before  the  interview  was  over,  she  did,  however,  realize  that, 
even  though  she  was  not  willing  to  help,  a  new  situation 
might  develop  in  the  Association;  and  she  left  with  a  less 
embittered  feeling. 

The  colored  social  worker  also  agreed  to  meet  with  four 
or  five  of  the  secretaries  to  discuss  the  whole  program  of  the 
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Conflicts  Wanted 

HOW  do  communities  behave  when  parts  of  the  com- 
munity disagree? 

The  Inquiry,  through  a  newly  organized  division  for 
community  study,  proposes  to  collect  by  correspondence 
and  field  investigation  enough  answers  to  this  question  in 
terms  of  concrete  local  experience  to  make  a  book  out  of 
them  for  the  use  of  study  and  discussion  groups.  Survey 
readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  own  samples  of 
conflict,  either  in  the  form  of  first-hand  records  of  situ- 
ations showing  group  conflict,  whether  settled  or  unset- 
tled, or  in  the  form  of  suggestions  to  The  Inquiry  of  local 
conflicts  that  deserve  field  study  by  The  Inquiry's  staff 
and  local  "participant  observers." 

"Among  the  types  of  social  conflict  arising  in  local  com- 
munities and  presenting  a  community  problem,"  The 
Inquiry  explains,  "are  those  having  to  do  with  racial  seg- 
regation, control  of  dance  halls,  the  question  of  Sunday 
movies,  establishment  of  a  public  playground,  the  location 
of  a  new  schoolhouse,  a  centralized  budget  for  local  chari- 
ties, the  organization  of  another  church,  industrial  dis- 
putes and  partisan  political  squabbles." 

Case-stories  and  suggestions  alike  should  be  sent  to 
Raymond  G.  Fuller,  Secretary  for  Community  Study,  The 
Inquiry,  129  East  52d  Street,  New  York. 


Association  in  its  relation  to  the  Negro  women  of  the  city. 
It  was  agreed  that  any  new  policy  must  rest  on  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation  than  that  which  the 
present  members  and  officers  of  the  Association  had.  It 
was  agreed  also  that  full  admission  of  the  colored  people  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Association  could  not  be  said  to  exist 
until  conscious  and  intelligent  effort  had  been  made  to 
render  the  work  of  the  Association  of  value  to  the  colored 
people  of  the  community  at  least  to  the  same  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  made  of  value  to  its  many  foreign-born  groups. 
And,  of  course,  the  policies  would  have  to  be  so  clear  that 
personal  interpretations  on  the  part  of  individuals  in  the 
Association,  unfavorable  to  colored  applicants  or  members, 
would  be  impossible  in  the  future.  The  following  plan 
was  formulated: 

1.  That  the  discussion  groups  of  members  give  time  to  fur- 
ther study  of  the  history  of  the  Negro  people   and  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  races  in  America. 

2.  That  talks  be  given  to  as  many  groups  in  the  Association 
as  possible  by  colored  speakers  of  the  city — especially  concern- 
ing the  history  of  the  Negroes  in  the  community. 

3.  That  there  be   exchange  visits,  where  these  promised   to 
be  helpful,  between  groups  of  white  Association  members   and 
groups   of   colored   girls   in   churches    and   other   organizations. 

4.  That    various    committees    and    governing    bodies    of    the 
Association  discuss  further  practical  plans  for  recognizing  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Association  to  the  Negroes  in  the  com- 
munity. 

This  question  was  subsequently  brought  before  many 
groups  and  committees.  Colored  women  of  the  community 
were  invited  to  address  some  of  these  meetings;  and  the 
social  worker  previously  mentioned  met  with  several  com- 
mittees to  discuss  informally  the  wisdom  of  the  further  par- 
ticipation of  colored  women  in  the  various  activities.  The 
committee  of  management  of  the  branch  in  which  the  in- 
cident of  virtual  exclusion  had  arisen,  discussed  this  par- 
ticular situation  and  possible  ways  of  avoiding  similar  oc- 


currences in  the  future.  In  all  these  discussions,  the  Negro 
social  \vorker  not  only  gave  much  of  her  time  but  genuinely 
tried  to  understand  the  fears  of  some  of  the  white  people 
and  patiently  to  set  right  obvious  misunderstandings. 

One  result  of  facing  the  problem  in  this  frank  manner 
was  a  recommendation  from  the  committee  just  mentioned 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  whole  Association  that  in 
future  no  line  of  discrimination  be  drawn  against  the  Negro 
women  and  girls  of  the  city.  This  was  adopted  by  the  board, 
and  the  whole  Association  set  about  the  task  of  making 
more  real  the  participation  of  both  races. 

Again  the  Negro  social  worker  met  with  different  secre- 
taries at  their  request  and  helped  them  plan  activities  in 
which  Negro  girls  would  not  only  be  beneficiaries  but  also 
might  have  contributions  to  make.  Here  are  some  of  the 
incidental  outcomes : 

Colored  girls  applying  for  admission  to  the  educational 
classes  were  admitted  without  question. 

When  a  speaker  of  interest  to  girls  in  industry  came  to  the 
city  and  a  soecial  gathering  was  held,  a  point  was  made  of 
inviting  Negro  girls  in  industry  who  were  known  to  the  social 
worker. 

Several  colored  girls  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  study 
methods  of  leadership  in  group  activities  were  invited  to  join 
such  a  class  held  for  business  girls. 

Groups  of  colored  girls  began  to  form  both  in  the  Girl  Re- 
serve and  industrial  departments,  meeting— as  did  all  the 
groups  in  these  departments— in  the  sections  where  the  girls 
lived. 

The  following  summer,  colored  school  girls  went  to  the 
Association  camp  with  white  school  girls.  They  had  never 
been  invited  to  use  the  camp  before. 

A  colored  woman  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Association. 

One  week-end  conference  of  white  members,  after  discuss- 
ing the  basis  of  their  race  prejudices  and  recognizing  the  social 
causes  of  their  disinclination  to  work  with  colored  girls,  sent 
a  recommendation  to  the  board  of  directors  asking  that  the 
Association  lead  the  way  in  giving  the  Negro  women  of  the 
city  fair  opportunities  of  employment — more  specifically,  by 
appointing  on  the  stenographic  staff  of  the  Association  a  com- 
petent colored  girl  as  soon  as  an  opening  should  occur. 

Of  course,  difficulties  of  procedure  did  not  suddenly  cease. 
Whenever  they  arose,  the  colored  social  worker  gave  will- 
ingly of  her  time  and  thought  to  the  planning  of  methods 
which  would  solve  these  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
crease mutual  understanding  between  the  two  racial  groups 
and  to  promote  the  growth  of  intelligent  participation  by 
the  Negro  group. 


THE  IDEA  that  long-haul  rapid  transit  travel  is  not  always 
a  beneficent  addition  to  a  city's  resources  but  may  become  a 
definite  liability  is  finding  more  and  more  frequent  expression. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  City  Planning,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
winds  up  an  article  on  Rapid  Transit  and  Social  Values  with 
the  interesting  assertion  (radical  enough  in  the  face  of  public 
policy  in  New  York,  for  instance)  that  "It  is  highly  desirable, 
so  far  as  it  is  practicable  in  the  development  of  such  a  system, 
to  work  away  from  the  idea  of  a  uniform  rapid  transit  fare 
at  less  than  cost  in  the  direction  of  a  system  of  zone  fares 
approximating  in  rates  what  would  meet  the  actual  cost  of 
providing  the  service  and  delimited  as  to  zone  lines  with 
thoughtful  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  economic  burden  which 
the  fares  impose  toward  checking  rather  than  subsidizing 
socially  unfruitful  transportation." 


HEALTH 


Dentistry:  Going  to  the  Roots 


FROM  1890  to  1900  dental  schools,  both  the  com- 
mercial ones  and  those  loosely  associated  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  were  obliged  to  meet 
all  their  expenses  out  of  the  current  income  from 
students  and  clinical  service.  Schools  were  seeking  students 
in  ever  greater  numbers  with  the  lure  of  unusual  earning 
power  together  with  a  certain  social  position  (which  only 
rarely  existed)  and  independence  as  to  one's  time  and  the 
direction  of  one's  energy.  The  leaders  of  the  dental  world 
were  constantly  trying  to  raise  the  educational  standards  of 
the  schools  both  in  the  fundamental  sciences,  such  as  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  the  applied  subjects. 
This  involved  an  ever  increasing  cost  to  the  "proprietor" 
who  acted  consistently  as  a  brake  upon  too  much  advance, 
while  the  student  body,  then  as  now,  looked  upon  the  funda- 
mental sciences  as  a  burden  to  be  carried  because  the  school 
required  a  passing  grade  in  these  subjects  for  graduation. 
Few  students  can  see  a  direct,  money-earning  value  in 
anatomy  or  physiology. 

To  the  majority  who  have  chosen  dentistry  as  a  profession 
the  subjects  that  entail  manual  dexterity  are  the  most  at- 
tractive. A  dentist  was  trained  in  the  manipulation  of  metals. 
He  could  make  steel  instruments  if  need  be.  He  could 
solder  any  metal.  He  could  cast  metals  in  the  finest  of 
patterns.  He  had  acquired  a  most  delicate  sense  of  touch 
and  could  feel,  with  the  tiniest  wire,  his  way  into  a  root 
of  a  tooth.  Not  a  few  of  our  dentists  have  been  and  are 
expert  sculptors,  painters  and  the  like.  Such  men,  whose 
fathers  have  often  been  skilled  trades  people,  can  find  much 
enjoyment  in  the  making  of  beautiful  delicate  jewelry  as 
well  as  in  making  the  more  useful  and  practical  restorations 
for  the  mouth. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  almost  innumerable  methods 
and  plans  were  produced  by  dentists  for  making  intricate, 
exact  and  unique  restorations  for  portions  of  a  tooth  as  well 
as  for  restorations  of  one  or  more  teeth.  Great  stress  was 
placed  on  the  more  thorough  and  careful  technique  of  clean- 
ing, sterilizing,  and  preparing  of  the  minute  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth.  Elaborate  pains  were  taken  to  provide 
aseptic  instruments  and  materials  to  operate  upon  a  field 
simply  teaming  with  pathological  organisms.  During  these 
years  certain  of  the  dental  fraternity  were  constantly  remind- 
ing us  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  teeth  and  adjacent 
tissues,  but  the  seed  of  biological  ideas  fell  largely  upon  un- 
fertile soil.  Dentists  used  to  feel  that  teeth  were  things 
apart  from  the  anatomy.  They  seemed  to  respond  to  drugs, 
and  due  to  nature's  kindness  and  adaptability  the  patient 
did  not  suffer  pain  except  at  intervals  during  operations  and 
perhaps  periodically  thereafter.  Nature  often  tried  to  elimi- 
nate a  whole  tooth  rather  painlessly.  Dentists  have 
always  been  urged  to  "record,"  as  do  the  members  of 
the  medical  fraternity,  their  case  experiences  and  results. 
The  literature  is  replete  with  reports  of  cures  of  various 


diseases  following  the  extraction  of  teeth.  Astonishing  im- 
provement in  health  was  noted  following  the  removal  of 
pathological  condition's  of  the  mouth.  Some  were  inclined 
to  believe  and  to  lead  others  to  believe  there  was  a  cor- 
relation in  these  cases,  but  many  felt  it  a  coincidence.  When 
instruments  failed — and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  of 
their  use — dentists  tried  the  limited  amount  of  chemistry 
and  pharmacology  which  they  had  been  taught.  We  felt 
that  careful  technic,  asepsis  as  we  learned  it  by  copying  the 
practice  of  the  great  medical  surgeons,  would  make  our 
work  perfectly  safe  for  the  people. 

Now  and  then  warnings  were  sounded  against  the  prac- 
tices of  American  dentistry,  but  these  were  taken  with  little 
concern  as  no  chain  of  logical  facts  had  been  presented  to 
correlate  cause  with  effect.  Criticism  was  not  justified,  for 
had  we  not  exercised  the  greatest  skill  ever  known  to  man, 
and  produced  a  lasting  benefit  to  humanity  by  making  it 
possible  for  people  to  retain  their  defective  (diseased)  teeth 
in  comparative  comfort  (most  of  the  time)  ? 

IN  1909,  Dr.  William  Hunter  of  London,  England,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  medical  stu- 
dents at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  in  which  he  rather 
vehemently  condemned  septic  American  dentistry  as  a  cause 
for  certain  serious  systemic  diseases  more  or  less  common  in 
all  medical  practices.  This  was  an  affront  to  the  American 
dental  profession ;  it  was  immediately  met  with  caustic  re- 
plies; honest  and  in  full  confidence  that  we  were  not  guilty 
of  any  improper  practices,  but  on  the  contrary  were  render- 
ing a  service  that  was  a  blessing  to  society. 

Fortunately,  there  were  those  who  had  thought  a  little 
more  carefully  and  recognized  the  possibility  of  a  truth  in 
these  statements  from  Dr.  Hunter's  experiences.  Several 
members  of  the  dental  and  medical  professions  set  about  to 
learn  the  truth.  Laboratory  experiments  and  studies  with 
animals  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hunter  knew  only 
the  elements  of  the  real  situation.  Infected  teeth  were  asso- 
ciated definitely  with  many  degenerative  systemic  diseases. 
It  was  observed  that  these  diseases  were  on  the  increase. 

The  appalling  prevalence  of  dental  disease  among  all 
civilized  people  was  attracting  world  wide  attention.  Re- 
sourceful minds  sought  the  reason.  The  world  had  de- 
veloped many  foods  artificially  prepared,  more  attractive  in 
form  and  incidentally  better  suited  to  the  conditions  required 
by  the  commercial  interests  in  large  communities.  It  was 
realized  that  these  foods  were  so  prepared  that  chewing  was 
not  required  in  any  such  degree  as  previously.  Excelsior! 
the  remedy  had  been  found.  Chew  your  food.  Chew  every- 
thing. Use  foods  that  are  hard  to  chew.  Exercise  the  teeth. 
We  chewed  and  chewed  and  chewed  until  nothing  but 
liquid  was  left  in  the  mouth,  but  teeth  continued  to  decay. 

In  1910,  of  21,000  children  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
97  per  cent  exhibited  decay  of  teeth  in  some  degree.  Some 
one  said — "Chewing  is  good,  but  we  must  keep  our  teeth 
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clean."  The  unswallowed  bits  of  carbohydrate  food  remain 
about  the  teeth  and  ferment,  causing  decay.  Like  a  drown- 
ing man  we  saw  another  straw;  it  seemed  to  be  a  life  saver 
and  we  grasped  at  it  with  all  the  vigor  we  had  pursued 
earlier  phantoms.  We  said  brush  the  teeth  up  and  down, 
brush  across,  brush  in  a  circular  motion  five  times  a  day. 
It  was  claimed  "Clean  teeth  do  not  decay."  We  created  a 
whole  new  profession  "dental  hygienists"  on  the  assumption 
that  clean  teeth  do  not  decay;  but  after  some  years  of  ex- 
perience we  realize  that  clean  teeth,  that  is,  teeth  as  clean 
as  we  know  how  to  keep  them,  do  decay.  We  tried  alkaline 
tooth  pastes  and  powders  without  avail.  We  then  tried  acid 
preparations  with  like  results.  Experiments  everywhere. 
Hopes  of  a  millennium  sprang  up  only  to  be  shattered  by 
a  brief  span  of  time. 

DURING  all  these  years  it  was  observed  and  recorded 
in  literature  that  the  teeth  of  certain  individuals 
seemed  immune,  so  to  speak,  to  decay.  Some  of  these  per- 
sons chewed  their  food,  some  did  not.  Some  cleaned  their 
teeth,  and  some  did  not.  Some  chewed  tobacco,  some 
smoked;  others  abstained.  Some  were  immune  under  cer- 
tain physiological  conditions  and  at  other  times  the  immunity 
lapsed.  Why?  Some  said  we  inherited  teeth  that  did  not 
decay;  some  said  that  the  saliva  contained  elements  that 
controlled  decay.  Certain  observers  have  noted  groups  of 
people  almost  free  from  dental  decay  and  have  carefully 
recorded  their  diet  and  habits  of  living.  The  evidence  at 
hand  points  to  two  factors  as  the  dominant  or  controlling 
elements:  First,  the  quality  of  the  tooth  structure  as  laid 
down  when  the  organ  is  developing;  and  second  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  organ  throughout  life. 

It  has  been  observed  that  many  teeth  begin  to  decay  rather 
promptly  after  eruption  into  the  mouth.  If  we  examine 
teeth  immediately  after  eruption  we  find  a  difference  in  the 
formation  of  the  enamel  structure.  If  we  make  thorough 
study  of  the  period  during  which  the  tooth  is  assuming  its 
form,  we  realize  that  there  is  a  correlation  with  normal  or 
abnormal  metabolism  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  a 
dominant  if  not  a  controlling  factor  determining  the  quality 
of  tooth  structure. 

Heredity  will  largely  determine  the  number  of  teeth,  the 
number  of  cusps  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Environ- 
ment may  alter  the  shape  of  the  cusps  and  the  presence  or 
lack  of  mineral  salts  as  a  basis  with  which  nature  may  build 
the  teeth.  The  environment  determines  whether  or  not  there 
are  present  those  properties  which  promote  an  uninterrupted 
metabolism  (vitamines,  we  call  these  factors  in  1926).  This 
newer  view  gives  promise  of  being  fundamentally  sound. 

We  believe  we  have  extracted  a  few  of  the  hidden  facts 
of  nature  relative  to  nutrition.  Biology  is  teaching  us  the 
reactions  between  sunlight  and  vegetable  metabolism.  Biol- 
ogy has  taught  us  the  relation  of  human  metabolism  and 
growth  when  various  types  of  diet  are  employed.  Light 
has  been  analyzed  and  correlated  with  the  functions  of  or- 
ganic life.  We  are  learning  that  inherited  characteristics 
are  factors  to  be  considered  along  with  environment.  Both 
must  be  understood  and  applied. 

The  dental  profession  has  been  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  unveiling  of  nature's  truths  and  an  earnest  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  adapt  dental  practice  to  the  scientific  truths  of 
the  day.  The  dental  schools  are  increasing  the  educational 
requirements  for  entrance  and  are  adding  materially  to  the 


curriculum.  Dental  schools  are  fast  becoming  real  units  of 
great  universities.  Only  twenty  years  ago  two  years  of  high 
school  and  three  years  of  dental  college  would  enable  a  man 
to  practice  dentistry  in  Ohio  and  other  states;  while  today 
one  year  of  collegiate  work  is  required  for  entrance  and 
four  additional  years  of  college  work,  technical  and  academic, 
are  required  for  graduation.  Thereafter  a  state  board  of 
dental  examiners  passes  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  tendency  of  state  boards  today  is  to  hold  a 
wholesomely  stiff  rein  to  prevent  incompetents  from  imposing 
upon  the  public.  The  state  board  of  dental  examiners  can 
and  does  determine  the  competency  of  candidates  to  practic;, 
though  it  cannot  control  the  methods  of  practice  an  individ- 
ual may  adopt  after  being  granted  a  license  to  practice.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  graduates  of  the  past  seven 
years  are  taking  a  distinctly  scientific  viewpoint  toward  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  The  next  decade  probably  will 
see  an  almost  complete  eradication  of  the  earlier  empirical 
ideas. 

With  this  growth  of  knowledge  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
fession has  turned  its  attention  toward  the  prevention  of 
dental  disease  by  the  popularizing  of  the  various  panaceas. 
While  no  one  believes  we  yet  know  all  the  biological  secrets 
w«  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  discovered  some  of  the 
factors  that  will  contribute  to  the  lessened  prevalence  of 
dental  caries  or  decay.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain :  a  very 
high  percentage  of  children  born  and  raised  in  cities  today 
have  dental  caries  which,  uncared  for,  will  rapidly  lead  to 
the  loss  of  the  individual  teeth  and  to  systemic  degenerative 
diseases.  The  one  conspicuous  corroborating  fact  in  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  is  that  the  colored  children  born  and  reared 
in  the  country  districts  of  the  South  present  a  distinctly 
favorable  condition  and  show  a  high  percentage  of  mouths 
free  from  decay.  When  their  habits  of  life  are  studied  the 
cause  seems  apparent — sunlight.  Recent  discoveries  lead  us 
to  feel  that  we  may  all  become  sun  worshippers,  as  we 
realize  more  fully  the  all-important  part  the  sun  plays  in 
all  life  processes. 

The  dental  profession  is  so  constituted  and  organized,  or 
rather  unorganized,  that  it  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  dental  caries  in  children.  The  only  institution  that 
can  meet  and  solve  the  problem  of  dental  caries  in  the 
mouth  of  the  school  child  is  the  body  that  the  people  have 
created  to  provide  another  common  need — the  prevention  of 
illiteracy.  The  boards  of  education  must  assume,  at  least 
for  the  present,  the  responsibility  of  preventing  physical  de- 
generation due  to  a  civilization  which  means  living  in  great 
industrial  centers  on  unnatural  foods  in  unnatural  surround- 
ings, in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke ;  in  houses  and  factories  and 
streets,  screened  from  the  life-giving  sunshine.  We  must 
meet  the  conditions  produced  by  artificial  environment  with 
man-made  methods  of  defence  or  accept  the  inevitable  alter- 
native— destruction. 

We  cannot  combat  these  conditions  with  preaching  alone. 
We  must  practice,  demonstrate.  True,  we  must  broadcast 
the  truths  as  we  learn  them.  But  let  us  not  give  out  any- 
thing more  as  a  truth  until  we  are  sure  about  it.  We  are 
pretty  safe  in  saying  that  milk  is  a  proper  food  for  a  grow- 
ing mammal,  for  nature  has  thus  supported  the  life  of  mam- 
mals, so  here  again  we  are  safe.  Beyond  this  let  us  not  be 
too  sure  about  diet.  The  bio-chemists  and  other  scientific 
workers  are  testing  and  retesting  everything  we  eat  and  do; 
so  one  day  in  the  future  we  (Continued  on  page  475) 
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Unionizing  College  Window  Washers 


AER  several  months  of  negotiations  twelve 
students,  working  their  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  by  washing  windows,  have 
recognized  their  kinship  with  organized  labor 
and  joined  the  labor  union,  not  individually,  but  as  students. 
The  contract,  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Student  Win- 
dow Cleaners  of  the  University  of  Denver  and  of  the  Build- 
ing Service  Employes  Union,  Local  29,  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  union  and  the  student  group.  It  protects 
"professional"  window  cleaners  against  wage  undercutting 
by  student  amateurs,  and  it  carries  out  the  policy  of  the 
university  of  promoting  harmony  between  capital  and  labor, 
of  giving  college  training  to  future  labor  leaders  and  of 
training  college  students  to  see  both  sides  of  controversies 
between  capital  and  labor. 

The  champion  window  cleaner  of  New  York  city  scorns 
the  safety  belt.  Working  unharnessed  is  a  point  of  pride 
with  him.  So  far,  he  says,  his  foot  has  never  slipped —  seri- 
ously. But  in  Denver  the  employes  of  the  Student  Window 
Cleaners  swing  over  the  city  streets,  trussed  and  harnessed 
like  the  look-out  on  a  whaler.  The  Student  Window  Clean- 
ers were  organized  in  1915  by  Clarence  and  Walter  Rose, 
then  working  their  way  through  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder.  In  eleven  years,  branches  have  been  formed  at  a 
dozen  colleges  and  universities  in  Colorado,  Texas,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma.  The  Rose  brothers,  who  still  "own"  the 
Student  Window  Cleaners,  have  made  a  motion  study  of 
window  cleaning,  and  they  have  taught  college  students  to 
wash  windows  safely  and  also  scientifically,  with  new  tools 
which  they  have  invented  to  speed  up  the  process. 

The  Building  Service  Employees'  International  Union 
Number  29,  with  a  membership  of  thirty  or  forty  journey- 
men, complained  against  the  Student  Window  Cleaners.  The 
Building  Trades  Council  carried  an  objection  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  Denver  University,  stating  that  students,  in  work- 
ing for  a  non-union  firm,  were  keeping  married  men  out  of 
jobs.  The  chancellor  replied  that  the  university  had  been 
proud  to  say  that  any  ambitious  young  man  could  study  in 
its  classrooms,  and  that  to  insure  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  open  every  avenue  for  student  labor;  but  that  the 
university  wished  justice  for  both  employers  and  employes. 

At  the  time  Clarence  and  Walter  Rose  were  paying  their 
student  help  by  the  hour  on  a  sliding  scale  which  earned  for 
the  beginner  a  minimum  of  thirty  cents  and  rose  to  seventy 
cents  or  a  dollar  an  hour  as  the  speed  of  the  student  increased. 
This  was  reckoned  on  the  gross  income  from  the  hour's  job, 
the  percentage  of  income  to  the  worker  decreasing  as  the 
hourly  wage  increased. 

The  students  found  this  arrangement  quite  satisfactory. 
The  chance  to  increase  their  earning  power  to  as  much  as  a 
dollar  an  hour  appealed  strongly  to  undergraduates  who  usu- 
ally received  only  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor.  Further,  if 
one  got  on  the  job  at  six,  splashed  his  windows  accurately  and 


wiped  them  scientifically,  he  could  earn  from  two  to  three 
and  a  half  dollars  before  his  ten  o'clock  class.  The  short, 
irregular  hours  increased  the  job's  attractiveness  for  students! 

Other  window  cleaning  firms  of  the  city  were  paying  the 
union's  flat  hour  rate  to  their  employes.  The  prevailing- 
journeymen  wage  in  Denver  was  sixty-eight  and  a  half 
cents.  Apprentices  were  few,  since  the  industry  was  slightly 
oversupplied  with  trained  men ;  and  these  few  learners  were 
paid  at  varying  rates. 

Here  was  a  conflict  of  two  theories  of  wage-payment.  The 
young,  ambitious  students  were  happy  to  be  paid  upon  their 
earning  power  and  grew  richer  proportionately  as  they  be- 
came more  valuable  to  their  employers.  The  union  members 
insisted  upon  the  hour-rate. 

A  MINISTER,  an  economic  professor,  the  student  secre- 
•*>  tary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  editor  of  a  labor  paper 
brought  the  contending  parties  into  conference.  A  union- 
employing  hotel  was  selected  as  a  luncheon  place ;  two  student 
window  cleaners,  their  employers — the  Rose  brothers — and 
the  business  agent,  secretary  and  president  of  the  window 
cleaners'  local  sat  down  at  a  table  together.  The  business 
agent  jibed  one  of  the  students  about  a  football  catastrophe 
of  the  previous  Saturday.  The  other  student  asked  the  secre- 
tary of  the  union  if  he  had  been  on  an  outside  job  the  day 
of  the  ice  storm. 

The  complaint  of  the  union  members  was  that  the  student 
thirty-cent  rate  for  beginners  allowed  under-cutting  in  bids. 
Also,  the  word  "student"  had  an  unfair  appeal  for  business. 
The  Roses  pointed  out  their  efficiency  devices  and  the  cour- 
tesy and  neatness  of  their  workers.  A  seventy-five  cents  an 
hour  worker,  they  said,  was  more  profitable  than  a  thirty- 
cent  beginner ;  for  the  former  was  probably  earning  a  dollar 
and  a  half  an  hour  for  the  company,  and  the  latter  was 
being  paid  to  learn  the  process. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  efficiency  arguments  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  sliding  scale  for  students  learning  their 
trade,  the  question  remained :  "How  protect  the  union  men  ?" 
If  jobs  went  to  students,  union  men  would  go  without. 

The  Rose  brothers  consented  immediately  to  scrap  their 
complicated  sliding  scale,  always  displeasing  to  unions,  and 
to  pay  the  regular  union  wage  to  experienced  students, 
remarking  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  a  bonus  for 
work  better  than  average.  Why  not,  then,  let  the  students 
take  out  union  membership  cards  and  close  the  incident? 

But  one  clause  in  the  union  contract  with  employers  com- 
plicated the  problem.  "No  employer  is  to  hire  an  appren- 
tice as  long  as  there  is  a  competent  union  man  available."  The 
Roses  balked  at  this.  Their  business  was  for  students  and 
with  them.  The  unity  and  future  of  their  organization  lay 
in  training  student  workers.  When,  next  fall,  they  were 
ready  to  take  on  four  or  five  freshmen  to  fill  the  places  of 
June  graduates,  doubtless  a  veteran  window-cleaner  or  two 
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New  Pamphlets 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  REAL  WAGES  AND  ITS  ECONOMIC 
SIGNIFICANCE,  by  Paul  H.  Douglas.  The  American  Economic 
Association.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  (reprinted 
from  the  American  Economic  Review). 

A  careful  study  of  the  comparative  movements  of  wages 
and  cost  of  living  in  this  country  from  1895  to  1924- 

WOMEN  IN  ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIES,  Bulletin  of  the  Woman's 
Bureau  No.  51.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  study  is  based  on  a  survey  of  429  establishments, 
employing  a  total  of  142,745  workers  in  thirty-one  manu- 
facturing industries,  in  stores,  laundries,  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. The  study  covers  the  nativity,  age,  conjugal 
condition  and  living  conditions  of  the  workers,  hours  of 
work,  general  plant  conditions,  sanitation,  service  equip- 
ment, and  overtime  and  unemployment. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CHILD  LABOR  LAW  IN  KEN- 
TUCKY, by  Charles  E.  Gibbons.  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, 215' Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

A  study  made  in  1925  of  the  application  of  the  Kentucky 
child  labor  law  and  of  the  kinds  of  work  children  with- 
out permits  were  found  doing. 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  SOCIAL  PIONEERING.  The  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price,  15  cents. 

A  review  of  the  activities  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  and  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  its 
parent,  with  a  foreword  by  Norman  Thomas,  and  the 
addresses  and  greetings  given  at  the  twentieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  organization  last  winter. 

HEALTH  HAZARDS  IN  BRASS  FOUNDRIES,  by  John  Arthur 
Turner,  Ph.G..  M.D.  and  L.  R.  Thompson,  prepared  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Surgeon  General.  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  157. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  20  cents. 

"Exposure  to  dust;  inadequate  illumination  and  glare; 
inadequate  ventilation;  the  presence  of  fumes,  gases, 
smoke,  heat,  cold,  dampness;  and  in  some  instances  in- 
adequate personal  service  facilities"  were  found  to  be 
the  chief  health  hazards  of  workers  in  brass  foundries. 
The  study  is  unusually  well  illustrated  by  charts,  photo- 
graphs and  drawings. 

STEPS  TO  NEBRASKA  FARM  OWNERSHIP,  by  J.  O.  Rankin. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

A  survey  of  land  tenure,  including  farm  ownership, 
tenancy  and  farm  labor,  in  a  state  still  predominantly 
agricultural. 

THE  TEXTILE  STRIKE  OF  1926.  General  Relief  Committee, 
Textile  Strikers,  743  Main  Avenue,  Passaic,  N.  1. 

Here  is  the  strike  story — working  conditions,  demands, 
leadership,  the  progress  of  events — presented  from  the 
workers'  point  of  view. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  BY  ACTORS,  by  Paul  Fleming 
Gemmill,  Ph.D..  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
No.  402.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  15  cents. 

The  background  and  history  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Asso- 
ciation, the  Chorus  Equity  Association  and  the  Hebrew 
Actors'  Union  and  the  effects  upon  the  theatre  of  trade 
unionism  among  actors,  is  interestingly  told  by  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  economics  at  the  Wharton  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Requests  for  these  pamphlets  should  be  addressed  to  the  organisations 
named.  Except  where  the  price  is  named  all  are  for  free  distribution. 


would  be  jobless  and  demand  work.  The  contract  required 
that  these  journeymen  be  employed  first.  Such  men  are  good 
workmen,  said  the  Roses,  but  they  are  old  dogs  and  con- 
sider themselves  too  wise  to  learn  new  efficiency  tricks. 
The  company  was  built  up  by  students  and  would  grow 
best  by  the  exclusive  use  of  student  labor. 

The  arbiters  attempted  to  find  where  the  right  to  clean 
windows  lay.  Had  the  students  a  right  as  students?  Had 
workers,  who  apparently  were  in  the  trade  for  life,  any 
priority  over  students? 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  students  have  a  right  to  com- 


pete on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  trade.  Also  it 
was  apparent  that  the  competition  would  become  bitter  if 
it  continued  unregulated. 

The  union  stuck  at  another  point.  Apprentices  must  be 
paid  a  high  wage  to  start.  Fifty  cents  was  their  mini- 
mum. Some  members  asked  for  fifty-five.  But  the  Roses 
protested  that  they  always  lost  money  on  their  beginners. 
How  could  they  afford  to  pay  them  more?  The  union 
members  countered  that  the  whole  discussion  was  pointless, 
because  the  regular  contract,  requiring  the  employer  to  hire 
a  journeyman  before  an  apprentice,  had  to  stand.  If  they 
made  an  exception  for  the  students  all  the  other  employers 
would  clamor  for  special  privileges.  This  stage  of  the  de- 
bate was  arrived  at  in  about  the  sixth  meeting.  It  was  early 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  deserted  office  of  the  labor  paper; 
and  the  young  secretary  of  Local  29  had  a  date.  The  busi- 
ness agent  had  grown  rather  testy.  The  patience  of  the 
Roses,  upon  whom  the  unions  had  no  real  claim,  was  ob- 
viously strained. 

"Why  not  give  the  industry  what  it  so  obviously  needs?" 
suggested  the  professor.  "Let's  study  the  situation  and  fix 
a  wage  scale  for  apprentices  based  upon  the  real  earning 
power  of  a  learner.  There  is  no  need  of  revising  the  uni- 
versal contract  between  the  local  and  the  employers.  Draw 
up  a  separate  agreement,  recognize  the  principle  of  protect- 
ing the  present  journeymen,  and  let  an  arbitration  commit- 
tee with  absolute  power  make  a  study  of  the  cost  of  window 
cleaning  by  apprentices  and  set  the  scale." 

The  two  theories  of  wage-payment  would  thus  be  merged. 
The  apprentices  would  be  paid  upon  their  actual  value, 
discovered  by  a  study  of  the  cost  of  training  them.  The 
journeymen,  however,  would  be  continued  at  their  union, 
hourly  rate  and  spared  the  speed-up  effects  of  piece  work. 

For  the  students  this  was  satisfactory,  because  the  pros- 
pects of  increasing  their  earning  power  was  held  out  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  bonuses  above  sixty-eight  and  a  half 
cents. 

The  Rose  brothers  wondered  if  they  could  get  a  square 
deal  out  of  an  arbitration  committee  with  power.  The  editor 
began  telling  the  plot  of  the  play  he  had  seen  the  night 
before,  and  the  "Y"  secretary  told  a  joke.  Hurriedly  the 
professor  scribbled  off  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  and  inter- 
upted  the  editor's  second  story  to  read  it  and  hear  the  em- 
ployers' criticism.  The  addition  of  a  sentence  as  a  sten- 
ographer in  the  next  room  swiftly  ticked  off  carbon  copies 
put  the  document  into  final  shape:  and  the  union  secretary 
was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  his  story  to  hear  the  profes- 
sor's last  suggestion.  Nobody  objected,  and  everybody  signed. 
The  scab  student  organization  had  recognized  the  trade. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt. 
Members  of  the  economics  department  of  the  univer- 
sity studied  the  accounts  of  the  Student  Window  Cleaners 
in  order  to  discover  just  how  much  a  learner  is  worth  to 
his  boss.  The  union  agreed  to  the  final  proposal  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship rate  of  fifty  cents  an  hour,  during  an  appren- 
ticeship of  eight  hundred  hours.  Students  are  finding  that  the 
original  suspicion  with  which  their  new  brothers  in  Local 
Number  29  accepted  them  into  their  councils  is  gradually, 
very  gradually  dissolving.  Who  knows?  These  twelve  fel- 
lows may  be  the  nucleus  of  intelligent  progressiveness  in  a 
static  union.  The  workers'  education  movement  is  taking 
labor  to  college ;  possibly  this  will  help  bring  the  college  to 
labor.  GORDON  K.  CHALMERS 


BOOKS   IN   OUR    ALCOVE 


Second  Thoughts  on  Crime 


THE  "crime  wave"  caught  us  with  dropping  jaw 
and  open  mouth.  We  spluttered  and  choked, 
and  then  we  began  to  talk  a  bit  wildly  about  it. 
We  were  "battling  the  criminal."  A  glance 
at  the  titles  of  some  of  the  new  books  on  crime  suggests  a 
change  of  mood :  Professor  Barnes,  a  sociologist,  writes  on 
The  Repression  of  Crime — and  his  book  is  really  not  at 
all  about  "repression";  Dr.  Platt  writes  of  The  Riddle 
of  Society,  merging  the  problem  in  the  larger  complex 
where  it  belongs;  and  a  Pennsylvania  prison  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Stutsman,  writes  on  Curing  the  Criminal.  Sober 
second  thoughts  are  coming  into  consciousness;  one  hopes 
that  the  focus  of  public  interest  has  not  so  completely  shifted 
to  the  more  specialized  criminal  problems  of  wholesale  pol- 
itics and  prohibition  that  these  second  thoughts  will  fail 
of  a  hearing. 

Perhaps  the  one  greatest  need  in  this  subject  at  the  mo- 
ment is  for  a  simple,  reasonable,  convincing  statement  of 
the  new  concepts  of  crime  and  its  relation  to  "normal"  be- 
havior, and  of  its  treatment  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
medical  and  psychological  knowledge.  Each  of  these  three 
books  is  a  contribution  toward  that  end,  but  none  of  them, 
to  my  mind,  quite  reaches  it. 

Professor  Barnes  has  described  his  book  in  part  by  choos- 
ing as  his  subtitle,  Studies  in  Historical  Penology.  The 
publishers  have  not  at  all  described  it  by  calling  it  on  the 
jacket  A  Scientific  Explanation  of  the  Crime  Wave.  It 
is  not  that  and  makes  no  pretense  to  be.  It  is  a  hastily  com- 
piled and  repetitious  jumble  of  historical  papers  (dealing 
largely  with  the  early  service  of  the  Quakers  and  of  the 
Elmira  Reformatory)  and  expositions  of  the  "new  crim- 
inal science."  The  author  is  over-pontifical  in  his  general 
articles,  and  probably  states  the  case  for  the  psychiatrist 
more  sweepingly  than  a  well-balanced  psychiatrist  would 
state  it  for  himself.  And  it  seems  needlessly  final  to  assert 
that  "there  is  not  the  slightest  iota  of  freedom  of  choice 
allowed  to  either  the  criminal  or  the  normal  citizen  in 
his  daily  conduct."  But  for  all  that,  buried  in  the  middle 
of  the  book,  is  a  chapter  on  the  Evolution  of  Modern 
Penology  which  sums  up  so  firmly  and  clearly  the  back- 
ground and  promise  of  current  ideas  on  the  cure  of  crime 
that  it  deserves  the  widest  reading. 

If  Professor  Barnes  errs  on  the  side  of  dogmatism,  Dr. 
Platt  slips  toward  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  and  is 
perhaps  too  gently  reasonable.  The  color  of  the  book  may 
be  judged  from  its  subtitle,  A  Contribution  to  the  Under- 
standing of  Those  Who  Do  Wrong,  and  from  the  quota- 
tions from  Carlyle  scattered  thickly  through  it.  It  is  a 
sympathetic  effort  to  substitute  a  reasonable  moral  per- 
spective for  the  diffraction  which  commonly  warps  our  view 
of  the  "criminal"  and  to  apply  that  perspective  to  methods 
of  dealing  with  him,  but  although  it  is  based  avowedly  on 
determinism  and  scientific  research  it  remains  ethical  in 
flavor.  Like  Professor  Barnes,  and  even  more  broadly,  Dr. 


Platt  sees  our  duty  to  the  criminal  in  terms  of  the  regen- 
eration of  the  whole  social  order.  It  is  a  book  that  should 
be  administered  in  liberal  doses  to  all  bushwhackers  and 
gawdsakers. 

Unlike  both  of  these  authors,  Mr.  Stutsman  is  a  prac- 
ticed prison  executive,  and  his  book  therefore  stresses  tech- 
nique. It  is  broadly  modern  in  viewpoint,  though  there 
remains  a  measurable  gap  between  Mr.  Stutsman's  patient 
and  admirable  heaping  up  of  the  best  current  practice  and 
Mr.  Barnes'  sweeping  challenge  to  the  whole  penological 
system.  Apparently  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  training 
of  prison  personnel,  it  brings  together  a  mass  of  general 
principles  and  detailed  observation:  the  picture  it  gives  of 
prison  administration  should  be  checked  against  such  surveys 
of  American  prisons  as  those  made  by  the  National  Society 
for  Penal  Information  (see  The  Survey,  March  I,  1926). 
It  is  not  wholly  consistent:  its  general  tenor,  for  example, 
is  more  in  accord  with  contemporary  thinking  than  is  the 
first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  promulgated 
in  1870  and  reaffirmed  by  the  American  Prison  Association 
in  1919,  which  it  nevertheless  quotes  with  approval: 

Crime  is  an  intentional  violation  of  duties  imposed  by  law, 
which  inflicts  an  injury  upon  others.  Criminals  are  persons 
convicted  of  crime  by  competent  courts.  Punishment  is  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  criminal  for  the  wrong-doing  done  by  him,  with 
a  special  view  to  secure  his  reformation. 

Until  we  get  beyond  the  moral  ideology  of  that  state- 
ment, and  make  more  intelligent  choice  of  methods  than  is 
suggested  by  the  twenty-first  article  of  the  same  declaration 
-"preventive  institutions,  such  as  truant  homes,  industrial 
schools,  etc.,  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  children 
not  yet  criminal,  but  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  constitute 
the  true  field  of  promise  in  which  to  labor  for  the  repression 
of  crime" — we  are  not  likely  to  get  far  in  really  "curing" 
the  criminal.  G.  S. 

THE  REPRESSION  OF  CRIME,  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.    Doran.    382  pp. 

Price   $2.50   postpaid   of  The  Survey. 
THE  RIDDLE  OF   SOCIETY,   by  Charles  Platt.     Dutton.    306  pp.    Price 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
CURING  THE  CRIMINAL,   by  Jesse   O.   Stutsman.     Macmillan.     409   pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Stores  of  Health 

HEALTH    CONTROL   IN    MERCANTILE    LIFE,     by     Arthur    Brnvster 
Einmoi's  2d,  M.D.     Harper.     234  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

THIS   book,    devoted    exclusively   to   mercantile   health 
work,  is  the  first  on  the  subject  to  be  published.    For 
this  reason  and  for  the  reason  that  the  author  has  had  wide 
experience  in  this  subject,  it  fills  a  definite  lack  in  the  library 
of  industrial  hygiene. 

Only  administrative  problems  are  dealt  with  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  treatment.  In  addition  to  strictly  medical 
topics  the  whole  range  of  activities  of  a  mercantile  health 
department  is  discussion — dental  service,  safety,  sanitation, 
mutual  benefit  associations,  workmen's  compensation,  and  so 
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forth.  With  this  range  of  subjects  treatment  is  of  necessity 
very  brief  but  for  those  desirous  of  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, useful  references  are  usually  given. 

There  are  few  things  to  criticize  in  the  book.  Some 
physicians  will  disapprove  of  the  advice  on  page  44  that 
young  people  should  wear  "sneakers"  for  their  feet's  sake 
and  certainly  Canadian  readers  will  object  to  Sir  William 
Osier  being  called  "the  greatest  American  physician." 

The  dollars  and  sense  valuation  discussed  on  pages 
222-224  is  not  very  convincing.  The  experience  of  the 
particular  store  during  the  three  years  for  which  records 
were  kept  certainly  showed  a  reduction  in  morbidity  but 
one  does  not  know  what  the  experience  of  the  general 
population  for  those  years  was  and  one  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  in  this  year  (1926)  with  the  increase  in  influenza,  the 
experience  will  not  prove  so  favorable. 

The  chapter  Legal  Requirements  Involving  Health  is  of 
necessity  very  brief  for  an  adequate  statement  would  require 
a  volume  or  two.  The  Massachusetts  law  is  stressed  and 
on  page  198  there  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  statement  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  Massachusetts  permits  self-insurance. 
This  of  course  is  not  so. 

Scientific  words  are  for  the  most  part  eliminated  and  if 
used  at  all  are  refined.  The  merchant  who  is  interested  in 
a  health  service  for  his  employes  will  do  well  to  read  this 
volume  through.  It  should  appeal  to  him  quite  as  much  as 
to  the  industrial  physician. 

FRANK  G.  PEDEY,  M.D. 


RUN  OF  THE  SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Industry 

LEFT   WING   UNIONISM,   by   David    T.   Saposs.     International   Pub- 
lishers.    192  pp.     Price  $1.60  postpaid  of  The  Survye. 

THE  GENERAL  strike  in  Great  Britain,  the  left  wing  domi- 
nation of  the  strike  of  the  fur  workers  in  New  York,  the  dra- 
matic uprising  under  communist  leadership  of  the  textile  work- 
ers in  Passaic,  give  a  special  timeliness  to  this  study  of  the 
radical  politics  and  tactics  that  have  made  their  sporadic  ap- 
pearance among  American  wage-working  groups.  In  the  light 
of  Mr.  Saposs'  analysis  of  the  record,  the  reader  will  wonder 
at  the  prominence  accorded  "revolutionary  radicalism"  by  the 
daily  press  and  in  the  literature  of  the  more  conservative  em- 
ployers' organizations.  Left  wing  attempts  have  never  struck 
root  either  among  the  rank  and  file  of  American  labor  or  in 
such  intellectual  tradition  as  the  official  labor  movement  has  de- 
veloped. They  play  about  the  fringes  of  our  industrial  life  like 
wraiths  or  summer  lightening.  It  is  only  occasionally  as  in  the 
textile  strike  of  1912  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  the  current 
strike  in  Passaic,  or  in  the  roistering  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in 
the  western  wheat  fields  and  lumber  camps  in  the  years  preced- 
ing the  war,  that  they  give  evidence  of  more  than  momentary  vi- 
tality. Even  in  the  needle  trades,  with  their  predominantly  Rus- 
sian and  Italian  wage-working  constituency,  radical  slogans  and 
propaganda  have  been  incidents  of  internal  factional  fights  rather 
than  expressions  of  substantial  revolutionary  forces.  Mr.  Saposs' 
book  is  of  great  value  as  the  first  authoritative  appraisal  of  the 
range  and  strength  of  radical  ideas,  policies  and  tactics  in  the 
American  labor  movement.  But  why  have  these  ideas  and  poli- 
cies shown  so  much  less  vitality  in  America  than  in  Europe? 
What  is  there  in  our  economic,  industrial  and  social  life  that 
smothers  them  before  they  learn  how  to  walk?  Have  they  any 


future  in  America?  Mr.  Saposs  does  not  go  into  these  ques- 
tions of  economic  and  social  interpretation.  Perhaps  with  his 
rare  equipment  for  the  task  he  will  make  them  the  subject  of 
another  book.  R.  W.  B. 

Community  Affairs 

THE  MELTING-POT  MISTAKE,  by  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  Little 
Bro-jon.  261  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROFES'SOR  FAIRCHILD  states  the  case  for  the  quanti- 
tative limitation  and  racial  selection  of  immigrants  with  good 
temper  and  without  the  hysteria  which  has  characterized  much 
recent  Nordicism.  With  some  of  his  incidental  conclusions 
observers  of  nearly  all  camps  will  heartily  concur:  that  the 
post-war  Americanization  campaign  had  "insidious  and  per- 
nicious phases";  that  "there  is  certainly  a  profound  need  for 
a  complete  revision  of  our  naturalization  requirements  and 
procedures" ;  that  "the  sine  qua  non  of  Americanization  is 
that  America  should  be  lovable.  .  .  .  The  problem  ...  is  at 
bottom  just  one  phase  of  the  great  problem  of  social  regen- 
eration." But  his  fundamental  theses  will  take  much  more  prov- 
ing than  he  has  attempted  here:  his  declaration  that  assimilation 
is  essentially  like  metabolism — "Whatever  Miss  T  eats  turns 
into  Miss  T'' — and  so  involves  a  "complete  sacrifice  of  ex- 
traneous national  traits";  his  flat  assertion  that  "assimilation 
takes  place  only  under  certain  conditions,  that  these  condi- 
tions do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time." 
Professor  Fairchild  does  not  want  to  risk  "the  material,  political 
and  social  standards  of  the  average  American";  he  seems  to 
be  afraid  of  change. 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  CITY,  by  Charles  Dimming  Lay.  Duffield. 
115  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  CHILDLIKE  and  pious  litany  to  the  Great  God  Town. 
After  coming  on  p.  17  to  the  statement  that  the  city  as  a 
social  institution  "is  kindly  and  humanitarian  in  all  its  effort" 
the  reader  ceases  to  take  the  little  fantasy  seriously  and  set- 
tles back  to  see  how  far  the  author  will  go.  De  gustibus  non 
dlsputandum. 

AMERICAN  VILLAGERS,  by  C.  Lather  Fry.  Doran.  200  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  important  contribution  from  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  to  our  understanding  of  the  population 
drift  of  the  American  village  has  already  been  summarized 
in  The  Survey  (June  15,  1926,  p.  376). 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  BY  THE  IMMIGRANT, 
by  Daniel  Chauncey  Brewer.  Putnam.  369  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

A  SORT  of  Bunker  Hill  Day  oration  expanded  into  a  tract 
upon  the  theme:  "Town,  state  and  section  statistics,  with 
appalling  vividness,  present  the  finger  of  God  smudging  out 
the  Yankee." 

OUR  TEMPLED  HILLS,  A  STUDY  OF  THE  CHURCH  AXD 
RURAL  LIFE,  by  Ralph  A.  Felton.  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions  and  Missionary  Education  Movement.  240  pp.  Price,  cloth 
$1.00,  paper  60  cents,  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

CONTEMPORARY  ideas  of  rural  church  activity  in  pop- 
ular form  for  study  groups.  Dollar  books  need  not  be  so 
shabby  in  format. 

MONGREL  VIRGINIANS,  by  Arthur  H.  Estabrook  and  Ivan  E. 
McDougle.  Williams  &  IVilkins.  205  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Tin 
Survey. 

REPORTS,  with  an  admirable  freedom  from  hasty  deductions, 
the  family  history  of  an  inbred  Indian-Negro-white  clan  of 
Virginia,  and  notes  briefly  other  groups  of  triple-cross  families 
elsewhere  in  the  South.  The  publishers  claim  for  the  book 
"vital  and  important  bearings  on  racial  integrity  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  'color  line'  in  the  South" — but  a  disinterest- 
ed reader  would  hesitate  to  define  its  bearings  on  either.  Cer- 
tainly the  record  of  illegitimacy  and  promiscuity  here  set 
forth  gives  very  little  basis  for  the  authors'  assertion  that  the 
"racial  integrity  law"  of  Virginia,  even  if  enforceable,  will 
really  preserve  racial  integrity.  G.  S. 


Experience  and  Nature 

A  Running  Comment  on  John  Dewey's  Masterpiece 
IX.  What   Is   Behavior? 
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world  moves:  so  the  astronomers  say,  though 
Old  Brother  Jasper  was  not  so  sure  of  it. 
Things  are  moved :  water  runs  down  hill ;  winds 
blow;  tides  ebb  and  flow.  These  are  all  external 
movements,  of  which  the  objects  in  question  are  all  the 
victims,  as  we  may  say. 

Plants  grow,  and  change ;  and  though  they  do  not  travel 
much,  they  do  respond  to  various  types  of  stimulation,  such 
as  light,  each  in  its  own  way.  That  is  to  say,  they  exhibit 
characteristics  that  may  properly  be  called  "behavior." 

Animals  grow  and  change,  and  move  about:  they  walk, 
run,  fly,  swim ;  they  chase  each  other ;  play  with  each  other ; 
dodge  each  other;  kill  each  other.  They  behave.  But  in 
man,  behavior  becomes  an  enormously  complicated  achieve- 
ment, or  series  of  achievements. 

Behavior  is  more  than  movement,  more  than  action.  A 
stone  falls  from  a  ledge.  That  is  not  behavior.  The  stone 
is  acted  upon  externally:  nothing  happens  to,  or  from,  the 
inside.  Behavior  is  action  according  to  some  plan ;  it  has 
integrity  of  pattern ;  it  is  with  respect  to  an  objective.  In 
behavior,  therefore,  something  takes  place  on  the  inside: 
energies  are  re-distributed,  in  such  ways  as  to  bring  about 
shifts  in  the  direction  of  the  action,  so  that  the  aim  may  be 
pursued,  no  matter  what  the  changes  in  conditions. 

To  be  sure,  an  animal  might  fall  off  a  ledge  and  suffer 
the  fate  of  the  stone ;  but  even  in  the  occurrence,  the  animal 
would  "fight  for  its  life,"  catching  at  branches  and  project- 
ing rocks  all  the  way  down,  and,  maybe,  breaking  the  fall 
in  a  way  a  stone  could  not  do.  There  is,  evidently,  some- 
thing in  animals  that  is  not  found  in  stones. 

But,  if  there  is  a  qualitative  difference  between  stones 
and  animals,  is  there  any  such  difference  within  the  field 
of  animal  behavior?  Psychology  has,  for  ages,  said  "yes"; 
modern  behavior-ists  say  "no":  what  do  Nature  and  Ex- 
perience say? 

The  most  constructive  movements  in  modern  philosophy 
have  quite  definitely  accepted  the  doctrine  of  "emergence" 
in  evolution.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  "whole"  is 
frequently,  if  not  always,  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
"parts";  and  the  "whole"  is  not  to  be  predicted  from  an 
examination  of  the  "parts."  The  stream  of  evolution  is, 
thus,  ever  rising  higher  than  its  "source";  and  man  has 
"ascended"  rather  than  "descended."  This  stream  has  risen 
from  one  level  to  another,  until  at  present  at  least  three 
qualitatively  distinct  levels  can  be  found,  as  follows: 

First  level:  that  of  external  relationships,  as  between 
things,  with  mechanical  movement  as  its  characteristic. 
This  is  the  physical  level. 

Second  level :  that  of  living  things,  which  use  the  physical, 

ganize  it  according  to  patterns,  and  integrate  behavior 
with  respect  to  desired  aims.  This  is  the  psycho-physical 
level. 

Third  level:  that  of  associative  living,  with  participation 
in  meanings,  with  escape  from  mere  impulse,  and  response 


to  selected,  reconstructed,  treasured,  deferred  and  distant 
meanings.  This  is  the  level  of  "mind  as  intellect." 

Each  of  these  levels  integrates  and  uses  what  has  gone 
before.  Mind  uses  physiological  structures;  physiological 
structures  use  physical  materials.  The  higher  uses  the  lower ; 
but  the  lower  does  not  explain  the  higher.  The  higher  is 
always  something  more  than  can  be  predicted  from  the 
mere  examination  of  the  lower.  There  is  nothing  properly 
to  be  called  "behavior"  on  the  physical  level.  There  is 
"behavior"  on  the  psycho-physical  level.  There  is  "de- 
liberative behavior"  on  the  intellectual  level. 

Behavior-ists  will  not  accept  this  third  level,  or  its  im- 
plications. The  best  advertised  type  of  "behaviorism"  is 
able  to  agree  that  there  is  a  physical  level  in  experience; 
and  also  an  organic  level :  that  is  all.  All  the  complex 
phenomena  of  experience  can  be  explained  by  a  few  simple 
principles:  "soul"  is  off;  "mind"  is  away;  "consciousness" 
is  outlawed ;  "intellect"  is  a  myth ;  only  one  thing  is  real, 
namely,  the  "'conditioned  reflex" :  by  means  of  this  simple 
factor  all  the  elaborate  phenomena  of  life  and  time  have 
come  into  being,  and  can  now  be  explained;  or,  if  not, 
they  can  be  ignored,  denied,  pushed  to  one  side  and  "ex- 
plained" as  of  no  moment. 

For  current  behavior-ism  has  ceased  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  wide  domains  of  social  and  individual  living,  and 
it  has  become  a  bit  of  sacred  dogma,  with  its  own  exclusive 
methods  and  its  own  private  isolations  from  "the  follies 
of  the  past." 

Now,  behavior  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  basis 
from  which  to  explore  the  problems  of  organized  living. 
But  if  behaviorism  is  to  be  an  exploration  of  nature  and 
experience,  and  not  a  medieval  dogma,  it  must  be  willing 
to  deal  with  the  evidence,  and  reconstruct  itself  whenever 
the  evidence  calls  for  reconstruction.  Present  behavior-ism 
deals  rather  convincingly  with  behavior  on  physiological 
levels;  so  that  many  narrowly  specialized  psychologists,  not 
quite  daring  to  question  dogmatisms  whose  metaphysical 
foundations  they  do  not  understand,  have  accepted  this 
current  doctrine  as  final,  though  they  are  not  very  happy 
in  their  surrender. 

But  we  move  on  toward  a  more  realistic  behaviorism:  a 
behaviorism  that  is  interested  in  understanding  and  explain- 
ing the  whole  of  behavior,  not  in  denying  or  ignoring  parts 
of  it.  The  organization  of  behavior  patterns  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  facts  of  our  experience ;  the  organization  of 
carefully  deliberated,  critically  relevant  behavior  patterns 
is  quite  as  obvious  a  fact  of  our  experience.  And  though  such 
an  admission  may  be  a  bitter  pill  for  our  "simplificationists" 
to  swallow,  yet  the  fact  is  inescapable :  so  much  so,  says  Pro- 
fessor Dewey,  that  any  theory  which  accepts  the  fact  can 
never  be  quite  so  purely  speculative  or  absurd  as  the  theory 
which  ignores  or  denies  the  fact. 


EXPERIENCE  AND  NATURE,   by  John   Deu-ey.     Open   Court  Publishing 
C*.    443  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 
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THE   SOCIAL    WORK  SHOP 


House  Organs  for  Year- Around  Publicity 


Address  delivered  by  William  Feather  before  Division  XII, 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Cleveland,  May  28, 
1926.  Mr.  Feather  is  head  of  the  William  Feather  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  publishers  of  house  organs. 
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OUSE  organs,  or  publications  issued  at  regular 
intervals,  have  been  used  by  many  social  agencies 
for  logical  reasons.  The  agencies  expect  to  be 
in  existence  for  a  long  time.  They  depend  for 
their  existence  upon  the  good-will  and  confidence 
of  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  not  in  daily  or  even  weekly 
contact  with  the  work. 

The  purpose  of  a  publication  is  to  inform  these  people  of 
what  is  being  done  and  what  should  be  done.  I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  so  effectively  as  through 
a  house  organ. 

Cost  of  publication,  including  printing,  postage,  addressing, 
cuts  and  all  items  except  editing,  ranges  from  about  three  cents 
to  fifteen  cents  a  copy.  The  larger  the  edition  the  smaller  the 
unit  cost  of  printing.  The  postage  unit  remains  the  same — 
one  and  one-half  cents  a  copy.  Only  one  agency,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  obtained  the  second-class  privilege  from  the  post  of- 
fice under  which  the  rate  is  one  and  one-half  cents  a  pound. 
I  assume  that  this  rate  is  obtained  by  including  in  the  pledge 
card  of  each  contributor  a  line  which  reads  "Twenty-five  cents 
of  this  subscription  is  to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
bulletin."  It  occurs  to  me  that  many  subscribers,  seeing  this 
line  on  their  subscription  card  might  say,  "There's  a  waste." 
Subscribers  are  always  criticizing  philanthropic  agencies  for 
spending  money  for  printed  matter.  Such  criticisms  must  be 
considered,  but  they  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Print- 
ing is  the  most  economical  method  of  spreading  information. 

My  first  plea  is  for  good  copy,  good  writing.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  all  the  agencies  seem  to  have  discovered  that  a  satis- 
factory bulletin  cannot  be  edited  by  a  committee.  It  is  a  one- 
man  job.  I  prefer  a  small  four-page  bulletin,  crowded  with 
facts  and  human  interest,  to  a  fat,  dreary  magazine  where  the 
editor's  chief  problem  has  been  to  dig  up  enough  material  to 
fill  the  pages. 

Are  these  bulletins,  these  house  organs,  read?  is  a  question 
that  is  always  asked.  I  publish  a  large  group  of  house  organs 
for  commercial  houses  and  that  is  the  question  that  is  asked  me 
by  my  customers. 

After  two  or  three  issues  have  been  sent  out  most  of  my 
customers  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  enclose  a 
postcard,  and  demand  an  expression  of  interest  as  the  price 
of  continued  receipt  of  the  publication.  Such  questionaires 
are  sometimes  flattering;  often  they  are  depressing. 

I  do  not  favor  questionaires  about  publication  any  more  than 
I  favor  questionaires  about  salesmen.  A  business  man  would 
not  think  of  asking  his  customers  and  prospects  to  tell  him 
whether  he  should  continue  having  his  salesmen  call.  A  money- 
raising  agency  would  not  think  of  asking  its  contributors  to 
indicate  whether  they  wished  a  solicitor  to  call.  I  assume  that 
a  house  organ  contains  essential  information  that  contributors 
should  have.  It  should  be  sent  to  them,  if  the  executive  com- 
mittee thinks  the  procedure  is  wise,  without  seeking  an  expres- 
sion of  interest. 

Social    agency   house    organs    fall    into    two   general    groups. 


One  type  is  published  for  the  information  of  contributors  and 
volunteer  solicitors.  The  circulation  of  such  house  organs 
ranges  from  4,000  to  30,000.  The  other  is  an  internal  house 
organ,  published  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  information  to 
agency  workers  and  directors.  Its  purpose  is  to  supply  a  calen- 
dar of  meetings,  to  promote  morale,  and  so  forth. 

In  typography  the  common  failing  is  the  use  of  too  small 
type.  Because  the  publications  are  small  the  assumption  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  type  must  be  small.  My  thought  is  that 
no  type  face  less  than  nine  or  ten-point  should  be  used,  and  that 
there  should  always  be  one-point  of  spacing  between  lines.  In 
other  words  ask  your  printer  to  set  ten-point  type  on  eleven- 
point  body,  or  eleven-point  on  twelve-point  body.  Use  the  blue 
pencil  generously  in  editing  copy,  save  words,  and  make  your 
publication  easy  to  read. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  pictures  are  universally  attractive. 
In  appealing  to  all  except  paid  workers,  use  all  the  cuts  you 
can  afford. 

I  am  glad  that  among  my  samples  are  a  few  examples  of 
mimeographed  house  organs.  I  recently  discussed  the  printing 
of  an  internal  house  organ  with  one  of  the  men  in  the  Cleve- 
land Welfare  Federation,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  any 
house  organ  could  be  printed  for  much  less  than  $30.  His 
contemplated  edition  for  an  internal  magazine  was  only  250. 
I  suggested  multigraphing,  and  my  advice  was  followed,  with 
excellent  results.  For  an  internal  house  organ,  or  a  house  or- 
gan with  a  circulation  limited  to  200  or  300  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  mimeograph. 

One  publication  has  undertaken  to  meet  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation through  the  solicitation  of  paid  advertising.  This  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  warn  you  against  setting  up  false  hopes. 
You  can  sell  paid  advertising  space  yourself,  or  you  can  hire 
professional  solicitors  to  sell  space  for  a  commission,  but  I  do 
not  favor  such  tactics.  The  space  cannot  be  sold  on  merits. 
The  principal  appeal  is  that  the  purchase  of  space  is  going  to 
help  out.  The  business  houses  that  are  selling  supplies  to  the 
agencies  can  often  be  persuaded  to  buy  space,  and  directors  of 
organizations  will  often  insert  advertisements,  but  the  buyer 
regards  the  purchase  as  a  gift  to  charity  and  when  he  makes  his 
contribution  to  the  Fund  he  takes  this  into  consideration. 

To  summarize: 

1.  A  house  organ  is  a  perfect  form  of  year-around  publicity, 
far  superior  to  the  occasional,  hit  or  miss  mailing. 

2.  One  hundred  dollars  per  issue  is  the   approximate  mini- 
mum for  a  circulation  of  2500. 

3-  Fifteen  dollars  per  issue  is  the  approximate  minimum  for 
a  circulation  of  250,  mimeographed. 

4.  Let  one  person  edit  and  be  responsible  for  the  publication. 
He  may  be  supervised  by  a  committee,  but  that  is  as  far  as 
the  committee  should  be  allowed  to  go. 

5-  Buy  good  printing,  even  though  you  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  smaller  size,  or  a  smaller  edition. 

6.  Use  no  type  smaller  than  ten-point  and  get  extra  spacing 
between  lines. 

7.  Use  as  many  cuts  as  you  can  afford. 

8.  Publish  on  a  definite  day  each  month,  or  each  quarter,  and 
stick  to  your  schedule. 

9.  Do  not  solicit  paid  advertising. 

WILLIAM  FEATHER. 
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AS  K  A  QUESTION 

A    COLUMN    IN    WHICH    PROBLEMS    OF    SO- 
CIAL   WORK     TECHNIQUE     ARE     THRESHED 
OUT    FROM    TIME   TO    TIME 


Question:  Should  a  foster  family  be  given 
the  facts  of  th«  child's  history  before 
permanent  placing  or  adoption,  and  if  so, 
how  much? 

Answered  by  C.  C.  Carstens.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  New  Cork  city. 

WHETHER  a  foster  parent  should  be 
told  the  essential  facts  of  a  child's  heredity 
and  bringing  up  before  its  adoption  is  a 
controversial  question  in  child  welfare — 
whether  the  foster  child  should  be  told  is 
even  more  so.  There  are  those  placing 
children  who  still  believe  that  the  facts 
that  are  not  known  will  not  worry  anyone 
and  they  apply  the  adage  here,  "if 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 
It  is,  however,  just  this  ignorance  that  the 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  are  pointing 
to  as  keeping  foster  parents  and  children 
from  attaining  the  promised  bliss. 

There  has  therefore  come  into  existence 
another  group  who  Will  tell  parents  "the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,"  who  as  a  matter  of  principle 
believe  that  truth  telling  is  the  greatest 
virtue  and  would  insist  that  a  parent  can 
only  with  his  eyes  open  make  the  proper 
decisions  in  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

There  is  another  group  that  is  inclined 
to  say  "circumstances  alter  cases,"  to 
which  the  writer  belongs.  They  say,  "the 
truth,  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  whole  truth." 

There  are  two  groups  of  foster  parents. 
To  those  who  want  to  know  the  facts,  the 
child's  heredity,  his  family  history,  and  the 
essential  elements  in  his  upbringing  if  no 
longer  a  mere  child,  should  be  told  before 
his  being  placed  for  adoption,  and  certainly 
before  adoption.  These  parents  should  be 
told  all  they  want  to  know  but  with  a 
proper  balance  so  that  things  that  may  not 
be  of  great  consequence  may  not  be  made 
into  mountains  of  objection  when  they  are 
only  molehills  of  interest.  Any  essentials 
that  might  later  become  known  should  be 
made  available  likewise  and  the  agency 
should  expect  to  tell  the  child  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  all  the  essentials  of  his  own  family, 
including  its  location,  if  the  child  applies 
for  them.  A  conspiracy  of  silence  is  no 
more  justifiable  here  than  anywhere  else 
in  social  service.  To  those  who  believe 
that  professional  ethics  forbids  revealing 
such  facts  at  the  request  of  the  foster 
parent,  we  would  say  that  the  child  is  our 
client  and  not  the  foster  family. 

Then  there  is  the  family  that  does  not 
want  to  know.  Here  circumstances  alter 
cases.  If  the  child  has  an  average  heredity 
and  exhibits  no  unusual  problems,  I  believe 
the  facts  should  not  be  forced  upon  the 
foster  parents;  but  if  they  desire  later  to 
be  informed  of  the  essential  facts  in  the 
case  these  should  be  made  available  and 
the  promise  made  that  if  the  child  asks  for 
the  information  after  the  age  of  sixteen 


he  will  be  informed  of  the  facts  with 
reasonable  reserve,  taking  into  account  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  child  of  unusual  inheritance  should 
not  be  adopted  to  parents  who  insist  on 
remaining  in  ignorance,  as  they  are  most 
certain  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  ques- 
tions involving  either  conduct  treatment  or 
opportunities  in  development  that  require 
more  knowledge  than  they  have  equipped 
themselves  with,  to  make  correct  inter- 
pretations or  take  necessary  steps. 

Miscellaneous 

ON  THE  THEORY  that  a  physician  a 
the  best  agent  in  presenting  facts  about 
public  health  to  the  people,  the  Health 
Conservation  League  of  Kansas  City  and 
the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society  are 
holding  a  public  health  institute  this  sum- 
mer to  develop  good  public  speakers  among 
the  members  of  the  county  medical  society. 
A  local  survey  indicates  that  there  are 
1,500  group  meetings,  large  and  small, 
which  would  welcome  health  talks.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  two  evenings  a  week  by  ex- 
perts in  public  speaking  and  public  health. 
THE  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Rumford  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, Woburn,  Mass.,  co-operatively 
offer  a  price  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on 
County  Rumford  and  His  Contributions 
to  Home  Economics.  The  contest  is  open 
to  all  who  wish  to  enter  and  will  close 
October  1,  1926.  Full  details  from  Helen  W. 
Atwater,  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  Louisville  School  of  Social  Work, 
started  in  1923  with  Morjory  Warren  as 
director,  becomes  in  the  fall  a  part  of  the 
undergraduate  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  Mary  S.  Brisby  is 
present  director  of  the  school. 

National  Conference  of  Social 
Work 

The  division  chairmen  for  1926-27  are: 

1.  Children,  Elsa  Ueland. 

2.  Delinquents    and    Correction,    George 
W.  Kirchwey. 

3.  HeaPth,   Dr.  William   F.  Snow. 

4.  Family,  Mary   F.   Bogue. 

5.  Industrial    and    Economic    Problems, 
William  Leiserson. 

6.  Neighborhood    and    Community    Life, 
Eva  W.  White. 

7.  Mental    Hygiene,    Marion    G.    Ken- 
worthy. 

8.  Organization       of       Social       Forces, 
Charles    C.   Stillman. 

9.  Public    Officials    and   Administration, 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter. 

10.  Immigrant,   Mary   S.    McDowell. 

11.  Professional    Standards    and    Educa- 
tion, Neva  R.  Deardorff. 

12.  Educational    Publicity,    Mary    Swain 
Routzahn. 

American  Association  of 
Hospital  Social  Workers 

An  incorrect  list  of  the  new  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  was  submitted  to 
The  Survey  and  published  in  the  June  15 
issue.  The  following  is  a  corrected  list: 

Grace  Bolen,  New  York ;  Ida  Cannon, 
Boston;  Miriam  Finkelstein,  Pittsburgh; 
Cornelia  Hopkins,  Chicago;  Elizabeth 
Nairn,  St.  Louis;  Mabel  Wilson,  Boston. 


GOSSIP 


Elections  and  Appointments 

FRANCES  ATKINSON  as  financial  secretary, 
New  York  Traveler's  Aid  Society. 

MARGARET  M.  DEVINE  as  director  of 
recreation.  Bedford  Hills,  Bedford  Village,  Bed^ 
ford  Center,  Katonah  and  Mt.  Kisco  (instead  of 
Bedford  Reformatory  for  Girls  as  previously 
announced). 

\NNA  M.  DRAKE  as  assistant  secretary  and 
director  of  health  education,  Cincinnati  Public 
Health  Federation,  succeeding  MARY  I*  HlCtwS. 

JOSEPHINE  DUFF  as  executive  secretary, 
A.R.C.,  Murphysboro,  Illinois. 

ANITA  ELDRIDGE  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Conference  Secretaries  for  1926-27. 

JOYCE  ELY  as  Red  Cross  Nursing  field 
representative  for  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana. 

EDITH  GLENN  as  supervisor.  Mothers 
Assistance  Fund  of  Philadelphia  County. 

ALICE  R.  HAINES  to  the  Division  of  County 
Organizations,  Georgia  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

MAE  HENDRICKSON  as  executive  secretary. 
A.R.C..  Omulgee,  Okla. 

VIRGINIA  HIGGINS  in  charge  of  the  child 
guidance  clinic,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Hospital 
Dispensary. 

WILLIAM  E.  HIPSLEY  as  assistant  field 
director,  A.R.C.,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 

KATHERINE  M.  JOHNSON  as  family 
visitor.  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  of  Philadelphia 

"DOROTHY  HONEYWELL  JOHNSTON  as 

Red   Cross  field   renresentative  for  New  York. 

MARIE  KAUFMAN  as  executive  secretary, 
ARC.  Beaumont,  Texas. 

FRANK  LOVELAND,  JR.,  as  state  agent  in 
the  Division  of  Adult  Delinquency,  Georgia  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare. 

J.  W.  McGOWAN  as  secretary,  Catholic  Big 
Brothers  of  Pittsburgh. 

ELLEN  M.  MAXWELL  as  Red  Cross  hospital 
social  worker,  U.  S.  Veteran's  Hospital, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

VICTORIA  MOODY  as  Red  Cross  field 
representative  for  nothern  Kansas. 

JAY  B.  NASH,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Recreation  Department,  Oakland,  Calif.,  as 
associate  professor  of  physical  education,  New 
York  University. 

CECIL  V.  PEARCE  as  Red  Cross  recreational 
worker  at  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Outwood,  Ky. 

FELICITA  C.  PELLEGRINI  as  executive 
secretary,  A.R.C.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NAN  ROACH  as  executive  secretary,  Erie 
County  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  Board  of  Child  Welfare, 
succeeding  ADA  RUTH  BURNS,  deceased. 

MARGARET  T.  SHARP  as  executive  secre- 
tary, A.R.C.,  Milwaukee. 

A.  BYRON  SHAPLEIGH  to  the  S.P.C.C., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

DR.  WILLARD  B.  SLOOPER  as  municipal 
director  of  tuberculosis.  New  Haven. 

EVA  SMIL  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
C.O.S.,  New  Orleans. 

BEULAH  E.  SMITH  as  director  of  Red  Cross 
Service.  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau  Out-Patient 
Clinic,  Boston. 

HELEN  H.  SMITH  as  case  supervisor  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Virginia,  succeeding  Loomis  Logan. 

MRS  ROLLA  A.  SOUTHWORTH  as  Red 
Cross  recreational  assistant  at  U.  S.  Veterans 
Hospital,  Castle  Point,  N.  Y. 

CHARLOTTE  STEWART  as  Red  Cross  field 
representative  for  Arkansas, 

LUCILLE  STOPPER  as  executive  secretary. 
A.R.C..  St.  Paul. 

CHRISTINE  TARPINIAN  as  visitor  for  the 
Family  Welfare  Association,  Springfield,  Mass. 

LAURA  HILL  VIELEY  as  probation  officer. 
Juvenile  Court,  Miami. 

ARCHDEACON  HARRY  LEE  VIRDEN  as 
president  of  the  Texas  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

ROWAN  WHEALDON  as  executive  secretary. 
Cattaraugus  County  (N.  Y.)  Tuberculosis  and 
Public  Health  Association. 

F.  WALDO  ZIEGLER  to  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  doing  educational  work. 


Resignations 


LOUIS  BROWNLOW  as  city  manager  of 
Knoxville.  FRANK  BANE  his  commissioner  of 
public  welfare,  returns  to  his  position^  as  state 
commissioner  of  public  welfare,  Virginia. 

ALICE  WALDO  from  staff  of  Volunteer 
Defenders'  Committee,  Brooklyn  Legal  Aid 
Society. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


1 8th  Amendment  Practically  Unanimous 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  often  see  it  said,  even  by  ministers,  that 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  does  not  represent  general  public 
opinion  and  for  that  reason  is  less  entitled  to  support.  It 
does  not  in  cities,  but  in  the  country  the  approval  is  almost 
universal.  The  amendment  could  have  been  passed  by  36  of 
the  48  states,  but  practically  only  one-half  of  one  small  state, 
Connecticut,  refused  to  ratify.  The  New  Jersey  house  voted, 
52  to  4,  for  the  amendment  and  in  the  senate  it  lacked  only 
a  single  vote  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  If  the  New  Jersey 
senate  had  given  this  one  more  vote  little  Connecticut  would 
have  been  the  sole  state  which  refused  to  ratify,  and  there 
the  house  voted  for  it,  153  to  96,  but  the  senate  against  it, 
14  to  20.  Rhode  Island  dodged  and  did  not  vote  at  all.  Our 
48  states  were  practically  unanimous. 

Talk  of  the  repeal  of  the  amendment  is  piffle;  and  violation 
of  it  is  certainly  lawless.  FREDERIC  ALMY 

Buffalo 

The  Senator  from  Maryland 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  received  from  some  source, 
perhaps  directly  from  you,  a  copy  of  the  May  15,  1926,  issue 
of  The  Survey. 

Dr.  Emerson's  idea  that  there  was  little  real  evidence  of- 
fered at  the  recent  senate  prohibtion  hearing  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, so  preposterous  that  you  should  open  your  columns  to 
someone  capable  of  making  a  searching  and  dispassionate  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence. 

I,  myself,  laid  before  the  senate  committee  the  table  of  fig- 
ures showing  that  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  thirty-two  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Union,  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  have  been  steadily  mounting  upwards,  with  fluc- 
tuations too  negligible  to  be  worthy  of  mention,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Volstead  Act.  The  figures  which  enter  into 
this  table  were  obtained  by  me  from  the  chiefs  of  police  of  the 
cities  in  question,  and  in  some  instances  were  communicated 
reluctantly.  I  also  laid  before  the  committee  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  showing 
that  the  death  rate  per  100,000  policy  holders,  from  alcoholism, 
among  its  17,000,000  industrial  policy  holders,  was  nearly  five 
times  higher  in  1925  than  in  1920,  the  year  the  Volstead  Act 
went  into  effect. 

It  was  also  I  who  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  statement  made  in  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Gen- 
eral Andrews,  the  director  of  prohibition  enforcement,  that  875 
persons  had  been  dismissed  from  the  prohibition  force,  in  most 
instances,  for  official  corruption,  or  downright  rascality  in 
some  form  or  another. 

These  proofs,  all  of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have 
the  very  highest  degree  of  probative  force,  are  enough  alone  to 
make  up  the  case  against  Prohibition.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  no  such  thing  as  Prohibition  in  the  United  States 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Volstead  Act,  and  therefore  claims 
of  ameliorated  health,  improved  morals,  diminished  unemploy- 
ment and  increased  savings  bank  deposits  cannot  justly  or  even 
reasonably  be  founded  upon  the  practical  effects  of  Prohibition. 

If  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  increasing  every  year,  and 
more  persons  are  dying  every  year  from  alcoholism,  how  can 
these  facts  be  logically  disassociated  from  all  the  morbid,  so- 
cial sequels  of  every  sort  that  flow  from  intemperance? 

WM.   CABELL  BRUCE 

17.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service 


Prohibition  Enforcement 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Dr.  Haven  Emerson's  splendid  article  on 
The  Prohibition  Hearings  in  the  May  ijth  issue  of  The  Survey, 
ought  to  arouse  every  social  worker  in  the  country. 

For  fourteen  years,  I  was  general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Des  Moines.  When  we  had  86  saloons  there  the 
ministerial  association  asked  our  office  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  causes  which  brought  poor  families  to  our  doors.  We 
traced  26  per  cent  of  our  cases  to  liquor  drinking  and  the 
influence  of  the  saloon.  One  full  year  after  saloons  were 
closed,  we  made  another  analysis,  this  time  more  searching 
and  we  found  liquor  drinking  as  a  cause  of  poverty  at  Des 
Moines  had  dropped  to  9.6  per  cent.  From  time  to  time  since 
then,  the  annual  reports  show  a  continuous  decline.  Three 
years  ago  was  the  last  time  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
annual  report  and  the  liquor  habit  as  a  cause  of  poverty  was 
practically  negligible — seven  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  boot-legging  goes  on  in 
Des  Moines  much  as  it  does  in  other  places. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  can  be 
enforced.  To  do  this,  we  must  have  the  right  officers  and 
it  is  possible  to  get  them.  Des  Moines  elected  a  physician 
and  surgeon  several  years  ago  as  sheriff.  Personally  he  was 
supposed  to  be  rather  liberal  and  there  was  a  question  about 
law  enforcement.  He  came  out  flat-footed,  however,  and  said 
that  his  own  personal  views  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
and  that  every  law  on  the  books  would  be  impartially  en- 
forced. I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  cities  where  so  many 
boot-legging  criminals  have  been  convicted.  The  sheriff  and  his 
force  in  cooperation  with  the  police,  are,  little  by  little  grind- 
ing down  the  nefarious  traffic. 

I  just  wanted  you  to  know  these  facts  and  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  eventually,  we  will  win  out  in  the 
fight.  No  one  could  have  stated  the  case  in  a  stronger  way 
than  Dr.  Emerson  has  done. 

H.    S.    HOLLINGSWORTH 

Executive  Secretary,  Rock  ford  (III.)  Social 
Service  Federation 

Study  Your  Measuring  Stick 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Measuring  standards  are  good  only  if 
they  are  assuredly  accurate  and  reliable.  They  demand  an 
accepted  and — with  due  regard  to  Einstein — unvarying  point 
of  reference.  Can  social  work  satisfy  these  requirements? 

In  regard  to  a  measuring  stick  wherewith  to  judge  com- 
munities and  their  work  with  dependent  children,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  may  be  of  interest: 

To  decide  "How  many  dependent  children  a  given  city  should 
care  for,"  such  factors  as  standards  of  living,  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws,  industrial  conditions,  housing  conditions  and  the 
ratio  of  children  of  school  age  to  adult  working  population 
will  have  to  be  part  of  the  "future  intensive  study,"  as  well 
as  the  ratio  of  dependent  children  to  total  population  and  to 
total  child  population,  if  the  figures  and  graphs  are  to  be 
transformed  from  merely  interesting  into  really  important 
statistics.  Without  such  factors,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
deductions  in  regard  to  a  particular  place  are  more  than  likely 
to  be  wrong,  misleading  and  harmful. 

The  total  number  of  children  cared  for  in  any  particular 
place  should  be  modified  by  reports  on  how  much  space  in 
local  institutions  is  being  given  or  sold  to  other  communities, 
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and  how  many  local  children  are  being  cared  for  in  foreign 
communities.  The  larger  communities  are  probably  taking 
care  of  institutional  cases  for  places  which  are  too  small  or 
too  poor  to  provide  their  own  facilities.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  assumption  that  Rochester  and  Wilkes-Barre,  because 
the  average  length  of  stay  is  about  33  months,  are  doing  less 
well  than  Des  Moines  and  Omaha,  where  the  average  length 
of  stay  is  about  five  months,  is  unjustified.  Perhaps  the  latter 
cities  are  perpetrating  an  unhuman  machine-like  handling  of 
inarticulate  wards.  To  "speed  up  turnover"  will  indeed  reach 
more  children,  but  will  it  "serve"  the  children  or  will  it  serve 
the  community  better? 

Similarly,  the  implied  opinion — for  it  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  text,  although  not  explicitly  formulated — that  Duluth,  be- 
cause it  runs  at  less  than  75  per  cent  institutional  capacity,  is 
doing  better  than  Canton  which  runs  at  nearly  95  per  cent,  is 
unjustified.  To  base  conclusions  on  such  assumptions  as  are 
here  implied,  destroys  even  the  appearance  of  scientific  value 
for  the  whole  paper.  One  of  the  finest  directors  of  child- 
placement  work  in  the  country  was  confronted,  a  few  years 
ago,  with  the  want  of  new  homes  for  new  cases.  It  was  ex- 
plained away  by  "the  law  of  diminishing  returns"  and  other 
erudite  rationalizations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  nor- 
mal accumulation  of  a  system  which  refused  to  throw  a  child 
out  because  he  had  turned  16,  or  because  an  unworthy  parent 
could  be  found  and  made  to  take  the  child.  It  took  the  war, 
which  almost  robbed  cradles  to  secure  labor,  to  clear  away 
the  accumulation,  which  has  now  begun  to  roll  up  again.  The 
good  institution  is  in  the  same  position. 

From  which  it  may  appear  that,  "to  social  workers  gener- 
ally, and  to  those  interested  in  community  organization  in 
particular,  these  facts  should  indicate  the  need" — for  meas- 
uring sticks  devised  with  due  consideration  of  all  the  facts  at 
command,  and  not  a  partial  array  of  selected  data.  They  indi- 
cate a  need  for  intelligent  study,  not  a  blind  acceptance  and 
unquestioning  use  of  the  measuring  sticks  we  have  been  offered. 
Social  workers  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  ask  proof  that  the 
proffered  measuring  standards  give  just  weight  and  a  just 
measure.  S.  L. 

Dentistry:  Going  to  the  Roots 

(Continued  from  page  466) 

may  know  how  to  live.  Let  us  try  reasonable  experiments,  but 
call  them  experiments,  and  in  the  meantime  let  us  do  the 
obvious  thing — take  care  of  existing  conditions  as  est  we  know 
and  devote  much  of  our  wealth  of  brains  and  money  to 
research  so  that  we  may  learn  to  live,  serve  and  enjoy. 

Thus  the  dental  profession  is  changing  from  empiricism  to  a 
practice  foundedd  on  the  truths  tediously  revealed  from  the 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  This  ever  increasing  requirement 
is  closing  the  doors  to  more  and  more  who  might  choose  to 
enter  the  portals  of  a  useful  profession.  The  decreasing  num- 
ber of  recruits  constantly  increases  the  cost  of  service  to  the 
public. 

The  public  wants  high-grade  men  and  the  best  of  service, 
but  most  of  all  it  must  and  will  have  service.  Unless  the 
dental  profession  can  find  the  means  of  rendering  more  service 
to  the  people  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  people  will 
find  the  way  themselves  and  it  will  be  an  obvious  way,  not  one 
dictated  by  intelligences  but  just  a  "way  out.'  The  people 
will  lower  the  state  requirements  and  dentistry  would  then 
cease  to  be  a  dignified  profession  and  become  a  technical  trade. 
We  must  solve  the  problems  that  confront  our  generation. 
One  is  to  provide  some  service  for  the  public  at  a  price  society 
can  afford  to  pay.  But  the  greatest  and  most  profound  prob- 
lem before  us  is  that  of  prevention. 

HARRIS  R.  C.  WILSON 

(In    answering    advertisementi  please    mention 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  in  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  In  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Qive 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December  31,   1921,   to    December  31,   1925. 

RECEIPTS   FOR  4   YEARS— .ince   Fund  be- 
gan— 


Donations    $283,242.93 

Bank    interest    5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund    10,000.00 


EXPENSES  FOR  4  YEARS— 

Advertising     $28,183.37 

I,ots    6,915.66 

Road,  trench  work,   excavating,  labor  and   ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety   of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     4,215.12 

Furnishing   of   Annex    6,972.74 

Accident    Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    eld    Home    and 

Annex,  200   feet  long    7,460.86 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,  Survey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well    Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees    466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jut.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.   ..  866.88 


-$298,520.18 


$147,923.8* 


Balance  in  Fund  January   1,   1926    $150,396.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER   M.   ALPHONSA    LATHROP,   O.   S.    D.,   Treasurer. 


Speaking  of  the  Inquiry 

Professor  Kilpatrick  said  in  The  Survey  for  May 
1 5th: 

"The  name  under  which  the  books  are  published,  The 
Inquiry,  indicates  a  new  attitude — a  new  spirit  and 
method  of  dealing  with  disputed  questions.  The  books 
are  built  on  the  theory  that  inquiry  is  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  those  who  differ  from  us.  I  think  I  am 
right;  so  does  the  other  man.  We  should  both  prefer 
the  truth  of  the  matter  to  what  either  of  us  has  thus  far 
thought  was  true.  If  we  can  come  together  in  true 
cooperative  spirit,  we  shall  both  have  a  better  chance 
to  learn,  and  on  this  basis  truth  has  the  best  chance 
to  prevail." 

Here    are    some   of   the   new   publications   of    The 
Inquiry  to   which   he  referred: 

Creative     Discussion — An    untechnical    guide    to    group 
discussion  procedure.     Price  25  cents. 

Alien  Registration — Price  30  cents. 

What  Makes  Up  My  Mind  on  International  Question*? 

Price  75  cents  [cloth  $1.00]. 

All  Color* — Woman's  Part  in  Race  Relations. 
Price  $1.00   [cloth  $1.25]. 

For  a  full  list  of  publications 
•write   to 

THE    INQUIRY 

129    East    52nd    Street 
New   York 
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NURSERY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  TRAINED 
CLEVELAND   KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Two  year  course  for  teachers  of  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades. 

One  year  course  preparing  directors  of  Nursery 
School.  Open  to  Normal  School  or  College  Grad- 
uates. Contacts  with  Behavior  Clinic,  and  differ- 
ent types  of  Nursery  Schools. 

Attractive  Dormitories.  State  and  University  Credits 
Address  MAY  HILL— Principal. 

2050   East   96    Street,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  »nd   recreation.   Technical 
classes  in  dramatics,  acting  and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  «torj 
Jling,    art,    nandcraft,    athletics    and    gymnastics.     Theoretical    and 
ecture    courses.      One    and    two   year    courses.      Summer    term. 

Write  for  catalogs 

Recreation    Training    School    of    Chicago 
800  South   Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


IARLEM 


MECCA    OF    THE 
NEW    NEGRO 


A   special  number  of  Survey  Graphic,  hailed  Nortli, 
East,  West  and  South,  as  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment   of    the    year    in    the    field    of    race    relations. 
Splendid    teaching   material.     50   cents  a   copy.     Very  special 
rates  for  classroom  use.     Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street, 
New   York   City. 


Children  Travelling  Alone 

(Continued  jrom  page  460) 

its  significance.  The  annual  statistics  compiled  from 
the  reports  of  the  67  organized  units  of  the 
National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid  Societies  are 
startling  in  the  number  of  children  they  reveal.  During 
the  past  year  approximately  40,000  of  the  1,500,000  travelers 
aided  throughout  the  United  States,  or  about  3  per  cent, 
were  children  under  sixteen  who  were  unaccompanied  by 
an  adult.  Many  of  these  children  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  Travelers  Aid  worker  at  the  start  of  the  journey 
by  parent  or  guardian,  with  arrangements  to  care  for  the 
changes  through  to  the  destination.  Large  numbers  \vere 
children  on  the  train  alone,  who  were  approached  by  the 
Travelers  Aid  worker  as  the  passengers  filed  out,  or  were 
turned  over  to  her  by  fellow  passengers,  or  by  the  railroad 
men,  who  are  unfailing  in  their  kindness  toward  children 
and  their  willingness  to  accept  a  responsibility  quite  outside 
the  duties  of  their  work.  Yet  even  more  disturbing  than  the 
mere  numbers  of  the  children  are  the  vistas  of  family  life 
which  lie  behind  and  before  these  young  visitors. 

VIVIAN  H.  GREENE 

On  Their  Way 

(Continued  from  page  454) 

and  meeting  yet  more  payments.  In  fact,  she  assures  you 
that  she  has  never  known  an  Italian  whose  mortgage  has 
been  foreclosed.  So  Josephine  is  quite  certain  that  her 
Italian  neighbors  are  assured  of  a  place  in  the  sun  of  her 
city,  with  a  little  patch  of  grass  and  a  bit  of  garden  for 
it  to  shine  upon. 

(In    answering   ad-veriisements   please    mention 


Yet  there  is  a  sombre  tone  in  what  Josephine  has  to  say. 
She  remembers  the  night  when  her  father  came  home  dazed 
and  bleeding  from  a  missile  thrown  by  a  gang  bent  on 
chasing  the  "dagoes"  from  the  street,  and  she  recalls  vividly 
the  bitterness  with  which  he  used  to  remind  his  children  of 
the  significance  of  the  scar  that  it  left.  Her  father  died 
from  the  results  of  an  industrial  accident  in  the  days  before 
workmen's  compensation.  More  than  that,  Josephine  had  a 
bitter  time  collecting  the  back  pay  that  was  due  her  father, 
for,  under  pressure  from  his  foreman,  he  had,  unbeknownst 
to  his  family,  assumed  an  "American"  name  at  his  place  of 
employment.  She  knows  how  she  has  had  to  plead  with 
employers  not  to  lay  off  Italians  at  the  very  outset  of  any 
slackening  in  business.  She  realizes  all  this  and  more. 

And  yet  she  snaps  her  fingers  at  all  that  as  if  it  were  of 
little  account.  For  she  has  also  watched,  year  after  year, 
her  Italian  neighbors  win  their  way  to  steadier  and  better 
paid  work  by  dint  of  sheer  toil  and  steadfast  faithfulness. 
She  has  sensed  the  growing  dependence  of  the  employers 
upon  them  .  She  has  seen  the  fruit  of  their  brawn  and  skill 
in  the  pavements,  the  tunnels,  the  buildings,  the  schools, 
and  the  churches  of  her  city.  And  she  knows  that  America 
is  bound  to  give  some  of  its  better  things  to  these  swarthy 
little  men  because  we  need  them. 

Pasquale  Isn't  Interviewed 

Pasquale  wouldn't  be  interviewed.  Pasquale  was  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  dealing  daily  with  Americans  as  well 
as  Italians,  and  he  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  possible 
reactions  upon  his  clientele  of  being  "quoted"  on  race  rela- 
tions in  industry. 

Moreover,  Pasquale  could  not  quite  see  why  the  professor 
should  be  bothering  him  or  anybody  elso  on  such  a  question. 
There  wasn't  any  particular  problem  that  he  could  see. 

Did  the  Italian  get  along  well  with  the  other  race 
groups?  Most  certainly!  The  Italian  was  always  friendly, 
and  had  no  quarrel  with  anyone.  To  be  sure,  it  had  not 
always  been  so.  In  the  old  days,  when  Pasquale  was  a 
green  lad,  just  over  from  Italy,  the  Italian  boys  had  had 
to  battle  with  the  Iresi  (Irish)  gangs  for  the  chance  to 
sell  papers  or  to  shine  shoes  or  even  to  go  to  school.  But 
all  that  was  over  now.  Was  the  Italian  not  sometimes 
discriminated  against?  Well,  that  depended.  It  depended 
chiefly  on  the  foreman.  If  the  foreman  was  not  Italian,  it 
might  be  hard  for  the  Italian  workman  to  find  a  job,  and 
harder  yet  to  hold  it  when  times  were  dull  and  men  were 
being  laid  off.  But  then,  there  were  many  Italian  foremen 
these  days.  Did  the  professor  know  that  all  the  fine  stone- 
mason and  stone  cutting  work  in  the  city  was  done  by 
Italians?  More  than  that,  there  were  now  many  Italian 
contractors,  bossing  big  jobs  on  their  own  account.  There 
had  been  in  the  old  days,  hardships,  and  misundestandings, 
and  injustices  in  plenty,  as  one  had  to  expect  in  coining  to 
a  new  country.  But  it  wasn't  that  way  now,  and  would 
not  be  in  the  future. 

"No,"  Pasquale  concluded,  thumping  the  table,  "I  ain't 
any  Italian  of  yesterday.  I'm  an  American  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  so  are  my  kids.  And  we've  got  our  place  in 
America,  and  we're  going  to  keep  it,  and  there  ain't  nobody 
going  to  take  it  away  from  us!" 

He  bowed  and  smiled  the  professor  out  of  his  store,  but 
not  without  a  final  admonition,  "You  see,  there  ain't  any 
use  trying  to  interview  me ;  I  haven't  got  anything  to  talk 
about."  NILES  CARPENTER 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 870  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  In  preference  to 
sending  them  to  Institutions;  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  In  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
B.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Bdward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  ISO  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  Institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME   MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New   York.     Composed  of  20   Protestant  national   women's  mission 
boards.     Florence    E.    Quinlan.    Executive    Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and   Cannery   Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college    students,    Laura    H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and   Education,   Rev.   F.   E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 
ommisslons:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International   Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.  Gullck,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

QIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  dally  living  In  the  home.  In  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  In  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 
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Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y  vT 
C.  A.  s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  In  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europ*. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— Owen     R.     Lovejoy 

fnS/Vf  ,1  Fourt>L  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
Investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration; 
chldrens  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
del  nquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $26  and  $100 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est  191J 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774)  PVo- 
motes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
.  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  In  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
T?hr  B  £""??  °  ..S-OS,teiT?{,  b°oksi  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  school* 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pres.;  AmosI 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

nHEwnHTI°«AL^C,°MMJTTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.- 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director-  Dr 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary: 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York  Pamphlett 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  Inebrlty,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems In  human  behavior,  education,  Industry,  psychiatric  social 
serv  ce,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp 
president,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary  277  E  Lone 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  It  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Spring  1927 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  Pr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  In  every  state.  Journal  of  tbr 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine.  $2.00  a  year;  Amerlcat. 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  Journal,  $8.00  a  year;  an<S 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— for  social  service  among  Negroes, 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood.  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  • 
7  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz  president;  Sll 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
Industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.:  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
*«nt  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  Graphic,  30  cents  a  line;  Midmonthly,  30  cents  a  line.  14 
agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  in- 
cluding address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash 
with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions ;  10%  on  six  insertions. 
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New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Head  Worker  for  Settle- 
ment and  Day  Nursery.  Must  have  experi- 
ence in  case  work  and  Settlement  work 
and  as  a  Director.  Must  live  at  the  Settle- 
ment. 5551  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  experienced  executive  as 
director  of  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation. Good  salary,  comfortable  living 
quarters.  State  age,  education,  experience. 
5550  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Director  for  large  shop  for 
handicapped  persons,  which  is  developing 
a  general  rehabilitation  program.  Execu- 
tive and  business  ability  essential.  5540 
SURVEY. 

JEWISH  family  welfare  agency  of  high 
standards  in  large  midwestern  city  needs 
two  additional  case  workers  with  training 
and  experience.  Address  Box  No.  5539 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  CASE  SUPERVISOR 
for  family  welfare  society  near  New  York 
City  to  supervise  six  case  workers  and 
train  volunteers.  Address  5546  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Junior  and  senior 
case  worker*  required  in  an  Eastern  city 
family  welfare  society.  5545  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  case  worker 
for  pre-delinquent  girls  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Address  Big  Brothers 
and  Big  Sisters,  471  Van  Buren  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  secretary  of 
Mental  Hygiene  Society.  State  salary, 
training,  experience  and  when  available. 
Health  Conservation  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 


DO  YOU  NEED? 

Institutional  Workers 
Settlement  Workers 
Family   Case   Workers 
Club  Leaders 
Trained   Nurses 
Dietitians 

Child  Welfare  Workers 
Industrial    Social    Workers 

Social   Service    Division 

of 
Executive  Service   Corporation 

will  help  solve  your  problems 
loo  East  42nd  Street  Ashland  6000 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Physical  director,  with  col- 
lege training,  by  Jewish  Community  center 
in  large  Southern  city.  Unusual  salary  to 
right  man.  5562  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  Secretary  and  Case 
Worker  wanted  by  Eastern  Social  Ser- 
vice Agency.  Please  state  age,  training 
and  experience.  5563  SURVEY. 

HEALTH  and  hygiene  worker  with  nu- 
trition and  Jewish  dietetic  background  to 
take  charge  of  health  education  and  ex- 
tension work  at  Community  Health  Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia. 

WANTED:  Girls'  Club  Worker.  Settle- 
ment House,  New  York  City.  5554  SURVEY. 

DISTRICT  secretary  to  take  charge  staff 
of  eight.  Must  have  worked  three  years  un- 
der expert  supervision  in  family  case  work 
agency  and  demonstrated  ability  to  gain 
new  workers  and  lead  case  conference. 
Apply  Social  Welfare  League,  Seattle. 

WANTED  Executive  Secretary  Jewish 
Big  Brother  Organization  large  midwestern 
city.  Prefer  a  young  man  with  some  theo- 
retical training  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  with  a  big  future.  Pre- 
vious experience  not  essential.  Advise 
qualifications,  salary  desired  and  full  de- 
tails in  first  letter.  5558  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  large  midwestern  city  ex- 
perienced Jewish  case  work  supervisor; 
two  trained  case  workers  also  experienced 
worker  for  Children's  Bureau.  College 
graduate  preferred.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  5556  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  large  midwestern  city,  ex- 
perienced Jewish  psychiatric  worker,  pre- 
fer one  with  case  work  training;  also  ex- 
perienced worker  for  delinquent  girls. 
5557  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe'i  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Executive  Positions 

open  now  and  September  1st  for  ex- 
perienced Social  Workers  in  the  fields  of 
recreation,  education,  family  welfare  and 
community  organization. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  INC. 

437  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

No   Charge  for  Registration 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Case-work  Executive, 
college  woman,  desires  position  with 
Philadelphia  agency.  5548  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  DIRECTOR  of  Girls' 
and  Womens'  activities  desires  position  in 
settlement  or  institution.  Western  commun- 
ity preferred.  5519  SURVEY. 

DIETITIAN,  Pratt  Training,  experi- 
ence. Interested  in  School,  Club,  or  Hotel 
position.  5552  SURVEY. 

MAN,  college  graduate,  Normal  School 
diploma,  twenty-five  years  public  school 
principal  and  two  years  assistant  superin- 
tendent, desires  a  position  as  Superin- 
tendent in  a  private  school  or  an  insti- 
tution. Excellent  references  and  strong 
personality.  Present  position,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  School  for  delinquent 
boys.  5533  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  trained,  experienced  executive 
in  family  welfare  organization.  Teacher  of 
Sociology  with  Master  of  Arts  Degree. 
Prefers  Middle  West.  Salary  $2,400.  5518 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Boys'  Home, 
located  in  the  city,  desires  to  make  change 
to  one  in  the  country.  Available  after 
September  first.  5522  SUVEY. 

CAPABLE  Jewish  executive,  legal  train- 
ing, experienced  general  social  work  and 
institutional;  wife,  teacher  and  matron; 
desires  superintendency  preferably  orphan- 
age or  Old  Folks  Home.  5535  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Executive  desires  posi- 
tion in  a  Protestant  institution  as  Super- 
intendent or  House  Manager.  At  liberty 
September  first.  5559  SURVEY. 

CAPABLE,  experience!  executive,  Jew- 
ish, desires  position  with  child-caring  or- 
ganization or  institution.  Available  after 
July  i5th.  5555  SURVEY. 

REFINED,  well  elucated  woman,  ex- 
perienced executive,  desires  position  as 
manager  for  residence  in  Settlemnt  or  small 
institution.  Highest  credentials.  5560  SUR- 
VEY. 

Middleaged  woman,  capable  buyer, 
experienced  in  children's  work,  desires 
position  in  small  institution,  or  in  mother- 
less home.  5561  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED    Boys'    Worker    desires 
position.      Available    immediately.    Institu- 
tion  preferred.     Best  of   references.     5553 
SURVEY. 
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WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION 

40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

I.  World   Peace   Foundation   Pamphlets. 

Historical  and  documentary  studies 
of  contemporary  aspects  of  interna- 
tional problems.  Specimen  copies 
free  on  application. 

II.  Official  publications  on  all  phases  of 
international  cooperation: 

League  of  Nations  Secretariat.  All- 
inclusive  subscription  $100  per 
year; 

International  Labour  Office.  All- 
inclusive  subscription  $40  per 
year; 

Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice ; 

International  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation. 

Complete  catalogs  on  application. 


International  Migration  Service 

One  of  the  bogies  of  our  world  is  immigration. 
It  is  spoken  of  apprehensively  as  something  vast, 
formless,  sinister,  and  something  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  globe.  But  many  an  evil  spirit  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  bubble  in  the  water-pipe  when 
some  practical  soul  with  a  penchant  for  facts  and  a 
flair  for  plumbing  has  looked  into  the  matter.  In 
some  such  spirit  a  pioneer  group  in  Poland,  in 
Greece,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  France,  in  Canada, 
in  the  United  States,  with  common  ideals,  similar 
methods,  open  minds  and  lead  by  a  cental  office  in 
Geneva  have  been  dealing  with  the  migration  social 
problems  of  persons  and  families,  in  the  search  for 
facts.  Because  the  social  consequences  of  the  separ- 
ation of  families,  of  desertion  of  wives  and  of  chil- 
dren, of  conflicts  in  law,  of  illness  and  ignorance, 
of  deportation,  of  refugee  conditions,  create  hatreds 
out  of  which  wars  are  made,  the  migration  ques- 
tion is  therefore  an  international  one  and  must  be 
so  studied,  as  the  common  problem  of  many  nations. 

The  International  Migration  Service  believes 
that  progress  toward  world  peace  can  be  made 
through  such  constructive  efforts. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE 

10  Rue  de  la  Bourse,  Geneva 

AMERICAN  BRANCH 

1    Madison  Avenue,   New  York 


How  Shall  We  WagePeace? 

A  Conference  to  Discuss  Methods  of 
Fellowship  Action 


at  the  Hotel  Plimpton,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 
September  9,  10,  11,  12,  1926 


The  aim  of  the  Conference  is  to  pool  the  exper- 
ience of  those  who  are  working  for  a  friendly  co- 
ordinated society  and  to  develop  an  effective  tech- 
nique of  action. 

Four  groups  will  consider  ways  of  working: 
I  Through  Writing,  Pamphlets,  etc.;  II  Through 
Education;  III  Through  Personal  Action  in  Situ- 
ations of  Conflict;  IV  Through  Established  Or- 
ganizations. 

Among  those  who  will  act  as  leaders  are  A.  J. 
Muste,  John  Nevin  Sayre,  Norman  Thomas,  Prof. 
O.  B.  Gerig,  Maud  Richards,  Roger  Baldwin, 
Agnes  Pollock  Cooper,  Beatrice  Price,  Dr.  G.  Nor- 
mil  Sylvain,  George  L.  Collins,  Paul  Jones. 


Conference  Fee  $2.00 
Board  and  Room  $4.00  per  day 
To  get  the  full  program  and  to  make  reservations 
write  to 
THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION 

383  Bible  House,  Astor  Place 
New   York   City 


THE  WAY  OF  PEACE 

IN 

RACE  RELATIONS 

Wars  will  not  cease  till 
the  world  has  found  it. 

THE  Commission  on  Interracial 
Cooperation  is  seeking  that 
road  through  good  will,  conference 
and  cooperation.  Its  work  is  com- 
mended by  white  and  colored  lead- 
ers alike.  Write  for  Annual  Report 
and  other  literature. 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


Atlanta 


409  Palmer  Building 


Georgia 
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International 
Anarchy 

By  G.  LOWES  DICKINSON 

"A  detailed  analysis  of  international  relations  in 
the  years  from  1904  to  1914.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dickinson 
is  able  to  present  the  record  of  these  years  as  some- 
thing akin  to  the  fatalistic  character  of  a  Greek 
drama.  .  .  .  Done  with  a  masterly  and  consummate 
control  of  sources.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  by  a 
great  prose  artist  with  an  eloquent  simplicity  that 
not  more  than  three  living  Englishmen  can  equal. 
If  I  had  to  name  one  book  on  the  origins  of  the  war 
that  statesmen  and  publicists  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  read,  it  is  this." — Harold  J.  Laski  in  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  thoughtful  man  to  read 
this  book." — H.  M.  Tomlinson  in  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature. 

Price  $3.50 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Publishers  of 
Endurimg  Books 


WHEN     NATION     UNDER- 
STANDS  NATION  THEN 
PEACE     WILL    COME 


"Some  people  think  they  are  thinking 
vihen  they  are  only  rearranging  their 
prejudices." 


SOME  STUDY  COURSES  THAT 


WHAT    MAKES   UP   MY   MIND   ON 
INTERNATIONAL  QUESTIONS  75  cents. 

How  many  of  your  ideas  of  other  races 
are  founded  on  facts?  How  many  are 
the  result  of  things  you  read  in  your 
history  at  school,  the  yarns  you  heard 
during  the  war,  the  attitude  of  your 
newspaper?  Why  not  use  this  study 
course  to  find  out? 


ALL  COLORS 


$1.00 


THE 

WOMANS 

PRESS 

600 

Lexington 

Avenue 
New  York 


What  is  woman's  special  stake  in  race 
relations?  This  study  outline  based  on 
discussions  among  college  girls,  business 
women,  mothers  and  teachers  seeks  to  go 
back  to  the  roots  of  racial  friction  in  the 
difficulties  actually  met  in  personal  and 
neighborhood  life  and  to  meet  these 
sanely  and  understandingly. 


The  Womens  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom 

International  President  Jane  Addams 

The  Section  for  the  U.  S.  is  one  of 
the  24  National  Sections  which  make 
up  this  great  body  of  women  who  are 
cooperating  in  practical  and  coura- 
geous work  for  peace.  Write  Miss 
Detzer,  1403  H  St.,  Washington,  for 
program.  National  dues  $1.00;  in- 
clude Monthly  News  Bulletin  from 
the  International  Office  of  the  W.  I. 
L.  P.  F.  in  Geneva. 


Fellowship  for  a  Christian 
Social  Order 

binds  together  for  mutual  counsel,  inspiration,  and 
co-operation,  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  to 
effect  fundamental  changes  in  the  spirit  and  structure 
of  the  present  social  order  through  loyalty  to  Jesus' 
way  of  life.  It  functions  through  personal  contact, 
correspondence,  group  meetings  and  periodic  con- 
ferences. 

A  pamphlet  service  and  a  circulating  library,  cover- 
ing especially  international,  industrial,  economic,  race 
and  social  relations,  are  maintained.  Write  the 
Executive  Secretary  for  information. 

SHERWOOD  EDDY,   Chairman,  National   Committee 
KKBY  PAGE,   Chairman,   Executive   Committee 
AMY  BLANCHE   GREENE,  Executive  Secretary 


347  Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

of  the 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

281    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York 

publishes 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 

by  LAURA  F.  BOYER 

This  is  a  series  of  four  studies  in  which  the  author  attacks 
the  problem:  What  contribution  has  Christianity  to  make 
in  the  promotion  of  peace?  The  course  is  designed  for 
leaders  of  forums  and  discussion  groups. 

Price  25  cent*. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOI'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

AAIN    on    the    anniversary    of    the    outbreak    of 
the  World  War  The   Survey  devotes   a  sub- 
stantial  amount  of  its  space  to  the  issues   of 
war   and   of   peace,   and   most   of   all   to   con- 
structive efforts  to  resolve  those  issues  in  a  way  that 
brings  civilization  nearer.     The  issue  of  slavery  is  not, 
it  is  true,  a  war-breeder  among  civilized  nations  today, 
but   wherever    it   lingers — and    Mr.    Warnshuis    brings 
startling   testimony    (p.   485)    to   its   present   extent — it 
remains    a    challenge    to    the    international    conscience. 
Mr.  Warnshuis  is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the   Inter- 
national Missionary  Council,  which  represents  the  mis- 
sionary bodies   of  seventeen   nations. 

SHORT  of  a  complete  change  in  the  heart  of  man 
(or  in  his  behavior  patterns,  if  you  like  that  bet- 
ter) what  one  thing  would  do  more  than  any  other  to 
bring  peace  and  international  fellowship  nearer?  A 
common  language?  And  if  so,  what  language?  J.  C. 
Breckinridge,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Marines, 
answers  these  questions  out  of  his  experience  (p.  492). 

FROM  Above  the  Battle  in  Switzerland,  the  author 
of  Jean  Christophe  looked  out  over  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  World  War,  as  throughout  the  four 
years  the  mills  which  men  had  built  crushed  and  bruised 
the  common  life  of  Europe.  Afterwards,  in  Cleram- 
beault,  he  interpreted  the  struggle  in  terms  of  the  con- 
flict in  a  man's  soul.  So  when  the  scene  shifted  from 
the  European  battlefields  to  the  clashes  between  Euro- 
peans and  native  peoples  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we  asked 
M.  Rolland  to  interpret  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
Riff  and  in  Syria. 

"I  used  to  be  a  historian  by  profession,"  he  wrote, 
"and  have  retained  the  scruples  of  the  profession.  I 
know  too  well  the  demands  of  historical  criticism  to 
permit  myself  to  judge  the  happenings  in  the  Riff  and 


in  Syria  without  the  necessary  information,  for  I 
sider  second-hand  information  which  one  cannot  con- 
trol and  verify  for  one's  self  as  of  very  little  value. 
But  I  should  like  at  least  to  say  how  the  problem 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  put." 

He  has  done  this  for  us  on  page  495.  He  has  lifted 
the  political  question  of  the  day  to  a  much  larger  bear- 
ing— to  the  one  hope  he  holds  to,  to  save  white  civiliza- 
tion as  a  whole  from  "heading  toward  catastrophe." 

ANNA  L.  CURTIS,  who  tells  of  the  pos'  war 
work  of  the  Friends  in  Europe  (p.  497),  did  a 
great  deal  of  relief  work  in  this  country  during  the  war 
so  "after  all  the  speaking,  writing  and  clothes-sorting 
that  I  had  done  in  the  Quaker  relief  work  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  it  was  really  not  much  of  a  change 
to  be  sent  across  to  the  other  side."  Slie  was  in  Ger- 
many for  two  years  and  some  of  the  sketches  she  gives 
are  from  her  personal  experience. 

BERNHARD  RAGNER  writes  of  the  "tempera- 
mently  disabled"  veterans  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who 
drift  in  and  out  of  Paris  and  in  and  out  of  jobs  (p. 
500).  He  writes:  "all  the  examples  cited  are  from 
real  life.  I  have  studied  this  problem  both  in  America 
and  France.  I  am  interested  in  it,  since  I  am  a  war 
veteran  myself.  As  managing  editor  of  The  Paris 
Edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  most  of  my  efforts 
have  been  expended,  wherever  possible,  to  'place'  the 
peace  casualty.  But  my  primary  job  is  to  get  out  a 
good  paper  and  naturally  I  couldn't  do  this  by  employ- 
ing men  whose  chief  recommendation  was  a  service 
stripe,  sometimes  a  wound  stripe.  Consequently  the 
tragedy  has  been  brought  home  to  me  in  vivid  fashion." 

BECAUSE  of  her  early  industrial  studies  on  the 
one  hand  and  her  active  interest  in  feminism  on 
the  other,  The  Survey  turned  to  its  European  corre- 
spondent to  act  as  unofficial  observer  of  the  highly  con- 
troversial meetings  of  the  International  Woman  Suf- 
frage Alliance  in  Paris  (p.  502).  Mrs.  Parker  re- 
turns to  this  country  this  summer  with  her  three 
children.  They  have  been  at  school  in  Switzerland ; 
while  she  has  been  studying  in  Vienna,  writing  novels 
and  occasionally  sending  The  Survey  a  brilliant  paper 
on  the  League  and  its  secretariat  or  some  international 
issue.  During  the  past  winter  she  has  been  working 
in  the  British  Museum  on  a  history  of  industry. 

THE  Jury  for  the  second  quarterly  award  of  the 
Harmon  Foundation  for  an  unpublished  manu- 
script submitted  to  The  Survey — the  subject  this  quarter 
being  Play  for  Grown-ups — has  been  completed.  It 
consists  of  Robert  E.  Park,  professor  of  sociology  in  the 
University  of,  Chicago;  Joseph  Lee,  president  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America; 
Robert  Sterling  Yard,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Association;  Walter  W.  Pettit,  head  of 
the  community  organization  department  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work;  and  Geddes  Smith, 
associate  editor  of  The  Survey.  Manuscripts  may  be 
submitted  up  to  September  30,  1926.  Full  details 
were  published  in  Survey  Graphic  for  July,  and  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 
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Slavery  In  1926 

By  A.  L.  WARNSHUIS 


Could  there  be  a  more  anachronistic  title  than  that  which  heads  this  article?  Ameri- 
cans, laggard  though  their  own  nation  was  in  abolishing  human  slavery  within  its  bor- 
ders, have  thought  of  the  issue  as  one  long  since  settled.  We  were  stirred  out  of  this 
comfortable  illusion  by  the  stories  brought  to  public  attention  last  summer  by  Professor 
Ross  of  Wisconsin  University,  who  revealed  widespread  forced  labor  in  Portuguese 
Africa,  and  the  researches  of  the  Temporary  Slavery  Commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations  discover  abundant  need  for  a  fresh  and  persistent  effort  "to  make  men  free." 
What  part  can  and  will  the  United  States  take  in  this  new  abolition  movement? 


HOUR  centuries  ago  Europe  began  a  career  of 
conquest,  development  and  trade  in  the  new 
world  of  America.    For  the  crime  of  bringing 
across  the  Atlantic  millions  of  black  slaves, 
the  world  has  not  yet  ceased  to  pay.    Great 
as  that  cost   has  already  become,   slavery — 
learly  recognized  by  the  civilized  Powers  as  a  crime  against 
umanity  to  be  prevented  by  concerted  action- — still  persists  in 
ame  eighteen  or  nineteen  areas,  and  more  effective  measures 
re    required    for    its    complete    abolition. 
Today  another  continent,  Africa,  is  being 
.eveloped  and  the  labor  of  its  native  people 

>  being  exploited  in  many  places.   The  type 
f  the  victim  of  the  greed  of  plantation  and 
line  owners   is   not  that  of  the  slave   in 
America  and   the  West   Indies.     He   is   a 
icrson   whose   status   is   given    a   different 
iame.    But  under  whatever  name,  the  fact 

>  that   the  conditions  of   forced   labor   in 
cany  places  have  become  such  as  are  more 
ihuman    than    slavery    itself.     The    slave 
wner  had  a  property  interest  in  his  slaves ; 
10  investment  interests  in  those  compelled 
o    work    for    him    serve    to    restrain    the 
mployer  from  the  brutal  treatment  of  his 
orced  laborers. 

Slavery,  slave  raids,  slave  markets,  and  the 
lave  trade  still  continue  in  Abyssinia,  the 
ledjaz,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  the  Libyan  Des- 
rt,  Rio  de  Oro,  Arabia,  Egypt,  the  Soudan, 


This  man  attempted  suicide 
to  escape  "contract  labor" 


Eritrea,  French,  British  and  Italian  Somaliland,  Tibet, 
Afghanistan,  Liberia,,  in  most  independent  Mohammedan 
states,  and  several  other  territories.  This  statement  is  based 
upon  the  report  presented  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  Sep- 
tember, 1925,  by  its  Temporary  Slavery  Commission.  This 
Commission  was  composed  of  British,  French,  Belgian, 
Portuguese,  and  Dutch  officials  who  had  had  much  experi- 
ence in  colonial  administration. 

The  more  insidious  forms  of  slavery  and  so-called  adop- 
tion, debt-slavery,  concubinage,  and  forced 
labor  are  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  and  to  a  very  large  extent.  These 
evils  are  not  limited  to  Africa.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Commission's  report  says 

There  is  reliable  information  that  many 
pathetic  forms  of  debtor  pledging  exist  in 
some  countries  in  America,  where  they  con- 
stitute abuses  of  a  system  called  "peonage." 
Under  this  system  the  debtor  agrees  to  work 
for  the  creditor  until  the  labor  as  supplied  is 
considered  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  land 
allotted  to  him  or  any  advances  of  money 
made  to  him.  It  often  happens  that  the 
creditor  arranges  that  his  debtors  get  more 
and  more  into  debt,  with  the  result  that,  what 
was  in  the  beginning  an  apparently  equitable 
contract,  is  transformed  finally  into  an  en- 
slavement for  life. 

Reference  to  the  Philippine  Islands  also  ap- 
pears in  the  discussions  of  this  subject  by  the 
Commission,  as  follows:  "Similar  practices 
would  appear  to  have  existed  some  time  ago 
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Two  African  Villages 


TNHABITANTS  150,  taxpayers  44-  The  Chief  says 
[  that  the  village  had  to  furnish  a  skilled  worker  for 
six  months,  then  two  had  to  be  provided.  The  man 
who  was  the  best  carpenter  in  the  district  furnished  his 
own  tools  and  food  and  got  nothing,  not  even  a  tax  receipt. 
Informed  that  his  wife  was  sick  he  obtained  a  day's 
leave  to  go  home.  Finding  her  in  childbirth  and  with 
no  one  but  a  little  girl  to  help  her  he  outstayed  his  leave 
one  day.  A  cipaio  [native  policeman]  came,  tied  him  up, 
and  brought  him  to  the  Post  where  the  Administrador 
had  him  given  a  severe  beating  with  the  palmatorio  [rod] 
and  threw  him  into  prison.  Next  morning  early  the  Chief 
saw  them  bring  this  man  out  of  prison  with  his  hands 
too  swollen  to  close,  give  him  a  hoe  and  set  him  to  work 
on  the  road.  An  armed  cipaio  stood  over  him  and  kept 
him  steadily  at  work.  He  was  weak  from  lack  of  food 
and  could  hold  the  hoe  handle  only  between  thumb  and 
palm. 

The  village  was  required  to  keep  seven  continuously 
on  road  work,  "spelled"  every  two  weeks.  Both  men 
and  women  worked  under  a  cipaio  who  had  a  chicote 
[whip],  days  very  long.  Besides  this  the  whole  village 
was  out  about  a  month  working  on  the  roads.  This 
corve  [obligation  to  perform  certain  service]  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  in  some  villages  people  are  dying 
of  hunger.  The  authorities  pay  no  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  native  crops.  They  may  be  called  out 
just  when  the  rice  is  ripe  so  that  in  their  absence  the 
birds  get  it. 

In  1923  two  traders  near  here  wanted  carriers  to 
convey  their  goods  to  railhead  at  Chinguar.  They  simply 
sent  to  the  Post,  each  asking  for  ten  carriers.  The  loads 


they  gave  out  were  forty-five  kilos  each,  so  the  village 
had  to  furnish  double  the  number  of  carriers  and  divide 
the  loads.  The  carriers  were  taken  to  the  white  man 
by  a  cipaio.  No  food  was  provided.  They  asked  for  pay 
and  were  told  "This  is  on  government  requisition  and 
no  pay  goes  with  it."  Thus  forty  carriers  were  done 
out  of  their  time  for  thirty  days  each,  for  they  made  two 
round  trips.  The  law  lays  down  that  forced  workers 
shall  be  paid.  Foreigners  are  required  to  pay  the  wages 
in  the  presence  of  the  Administrador,  but  for  the  Portu- 
gese this  clause  of  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  and  they  help 
themselves  freely  to  native  labor. 

NATIVES  called  out  from  this  village,  which  we 
reach  a  little  further  on,  report  that  a  gang  of 
men  taken  away  to  labor  nine  months  ago  are  not  back 
yet.  Taxes  here  are  collected  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
as  many  delinquents  as  possible.  Those  who-  do  not  pro- 
duce the  money  when  summoned  are  "delinquents"  and 
they  never  know  when  they  will  be  summoned.  .  .  . 
Where  a  highway  crosses  the  swamp  I  count  ninety-nine 
persons,  nearly  all  women  and  girls,  carrying  earth  in 
baskets  on  their  heads  about  300  yards  to  make  a  huge 
fill.  There  are  thirteen  babies  on  backs  and  twelve  of 
the  gang  are  too  young  to  be  mothers.  A  mile  further 
on  I  find  twenty-nine  women  carrying  earth,  of  whom 
fourteen  have  babies  on  their  backs.  Five  men  are  on 
their  job,  one  a  foreman.  Some  have  been  three  months 
on  the  job  alternating  with  a  member  of  their  family. 
— From  the  Report  on  Employment  of  Native  Labor  in 
Portugese  Africa  made  in  1925  after  an  independent 
investigation  by  Professor  E.  A.  Ross. 


in  the  Philippines.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know 
if  they  have  been  suppressed,  and  if  so,  by  what  means." 
This  diplomatic  enquiry  is  not  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  reports  contained  in  some  recent  books  that 


A  forced  labor  gang  in  Bailundo — note  the  young  boy 
beside  the  old  man 


describe  the  conditions  still  prevailing  in  those  Islands. 
Forced  labor,  disguised  under  various  forms  of  taxation  or 
openly  exacted  by  chiefs  and  local  government  officials,  is 
inflicted  upon  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  The 
League's  Commission  did  not  have  time  to 
examine  the  evidence  that  it  received  on  this 
subject  and  its  report  does  not  specify  where  the 
evil  exists.  The  report  presented  by  Professor 
E.  A.  Ross  of  Wisconsin  regarding  the  terrible 
conditions  which  he  found  in  some  of  the  Portu- 
guese territories  has  been  criticised  with  regard 
to  the  methods  employed  in  securing  his  evidence, 
but  his  statements  of  facts  have  not  been  seriously 
contradicted.  Such  a  book  as  Kenya  by  Dr. 
Norman  Leys  brings  charges  against  British 
colonial  administration  that  are  most  serious. 
Other  reports  tell  of  injustice  in  French  terri- 
tories. Nor  were  the  Germans  any  better  in  their 
colonial  government  where  the  plantation  system 
prevailed.  Recent  reports  seem  to  show  great 
improvement  in  the  Belgian  Congo  as  compared 
with  conditions  there  a  few  years  ago. 

These  methods  of  compulsory  labor  are  not 
excused  by  the  oft-repeated  statements  regarding 
"obligation  to  work"  as  a  law  of  nature  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  governments  to  enforce  in 
the  fulfillment  of  their  civilizing  mission.  The 
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Where  Slavery  Lingers 


T^HE  legality  of  the  status  of  slavery  is  not  recog- 
J[  nized  in  any  Christian  state  (mother-country,  colonial 
dependencies  and  mandated  territories)  except  Abyssinia. 
Moreover,  in  Abyssinia,  edicts  have  been  issued  which,  if 
put  into  force,  would  enable  a  large  number  of  the  slaves 
to  recover  their  liberty,  would  assure  to  the  others  humane 
treatment  and  would  prevent  others  from  being  enslaved 
in  the  future.  .  .  .  The  status  of  slavery  is  today  recog- 
nized by  law  only  in  certain  Asiatic  countries,  such  as 
Tibet  and  Nepal,  and  in  most  of  the  Mohammedan  states 
of  the  East,  such  as  Afghanistan,  the  Hedjaz  and  other 
Arabian  states.  .  .  . 

INFORMATION  from  reliable  sources  enables  the 
Commission  to  state  that  the  slave  trade  is  practiced 
openly  in  several  Mohammedan  states  in  Asia  and  in 
particular  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  especially  the  Hedjaz. 
It  is  known  that  the  Hashimite  Government  received  dues 
on  slaves  sold  in  the  markets,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
official  recognition  of  the  legality  of  this  trade.  The 
Commission  does  not  know  whether  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Mecca  or  the  provisional  Government  established 
at  Jedda  have  maintained  or  abolished  this  practice,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Negroes  from  the  African 
continent  are  imported  and  sold  as  slaves  in  several  dis 
tricts  of  Arabia.  .  .  . 

It  is  certain  that  the  most  effective  way  to  abolish 
this  phase  of  slave-dealing  [clandestine  traffic  towards 
the  Arabian  peninsula  and  Persian  Gulf]  is  to  prevent 
the  slave  ships  from  disposing  of  their  human  cargo. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  the  Powers 
should  insist,  by  whatever  means  they  may  think  best, 
that  those  states  which  were  formerly  a  part  of  the 


Ottoman  Empire  should  adopt  measures  regarding  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  not  less  liberal  than  existed  under 
Turkish  rule — in  particular,  in  the  matter  of  the  right 
of  asylum,  which  was  formerly  effectively  asserted  by 
the  foreign  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents.  .  .  . 

THE   custom   of  concubinage   under   Moslem    law   and 
according  to  certain  local  practices  is    ....    likely 
to   lead   to   slave-dealing,   since   the    acquisition    of   a   con- 
cubine  is    generally   effected    by   means    of   payment    of    a 
sum  of  money.    .    .    . 

Children  in  Africa,  as  also  in  most  Eastern  countries, 
are  called  upon  to  perform  a  great  deal  of  menial  work. 
Households  in  which  there  are  no  children — or  in  which 
the  children  have  grown  up — are  therefore  generally 
eager  to  procure  children  to  act  as  household  drudges. 
Care  must  therefore  be  taken  when  freed-slave  or  other 
children  are  placed  with  native  families  to  see  that  they 
are  not  practically  enslaved — a  possibility  the  more  likely 
as  they  are  held  in  native  opinion  to  be  of  the  slave 
status.  The  system  of  procuring  children  for  so-called 
"adoption"  is  alleged  to  prevail  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  government  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  China, 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  ...  In  the 
two  latter  countries  it  has  comparatively  recently  been 
abolished  by  law.  The  Commission  has  also  heard  on 
very  high  authority  that  a  similar  system  exists  in 
Liberia.  ...  In  other  cases  the  children  are  surrepti- 
tiously purchased  from  dealers.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
regular  traffic  in  small  children.  .  .  — From  the  Report 
of  the  Temporary  Slave  Commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 


more  serious  question  needs  to  be  considered  as  to  whether  important  concern  than  to  safeguard  the  freedom  of 
European  and  American  capital  and  greed  are  not  re-  labor  upon  which  alone  can  enduring  prosperity  be 
sponsible  for  the  attempt  to  develop  the  industry  of  these  based." 

There  is  no  space  here  to  give  concrete  examples  of  the 


African    colonies    at    a    more    rapid    rate    than    the    labor 
reasonably     supplied     by     the     limited     population 
warrants. 


THE  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
Article  23,  declares  that  its  members  "will 
endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane 
conditions  of  labor  —  both  in  their  own  countries 
and  in  all  countries  to  which  their  commercial 
and  industrial  relations  extend,"  and  "undertake 
to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  territories  under  their  control."  Much  has 
been  written  of  the  principle  of  trusteeship  to 
justify  colonial  administration.  The  issue  now  is 
whether  the  native  peoples  shall  be  forced  to  work 
as  the  white  man  wills,  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  better  themselves  by 
the  development  of  production  without  loss  of 
freedom.  In  order  that  the  laborers  may  seek 
wage  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  to  them  the 
right  to  sell  their  labor  in  the  best  market 
under  humane  conditions,  so  that  they  may  benefit 
and  not  deteriorate  under  the  guidance  of 
their  employers.  In  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
Justice  Hughes  has  said,  "There  is  no  more 


A  village  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  where  the  government  has 
apparently  made  great  efforts  to  improve  conditions 
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Debt-Slaves  and  Serfs 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Temporary  Slavery  Commission 

of  the  League  of  Nations 


[""'HE  custom  by  which  a  person  who  cannot  pay  his 
JL  debts  may  in  some  way  offer  himself  in  payment  and 
become  the  unpaid  servant  of  his  creditor  has  always  been 
widespread  in  all  primitive  communities.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
this  enslaving  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  some- 
times he  is  compelled  to  submit  to  it.  ... 

The  abuses  of  the  system  known  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  as  peonage  may  lead,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  a  form  of  debt  slavery  even  graver  in  its  social 
effects  than  those  practices  which  arise  out  of  native  custom. 
The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  are  methods  of  redeeming 
debts  owed  by  one  native  to  another  of  approximately  equal 
status;  they  affect  individuals  only  and  they  are  usually 
well  understood  by  both  parties.  The  obligations  resulting 
from  peonage  are,  on  the  other  hand,  imposed  by  persons 
of  a  more  privileged  position  upon  others  less  favored; 
the  result  in  the  formation  of  a  class  of  permanently 
enslaved  debtors  who,  when  entering  into  the  arrangement 
in  question,  do  not  apparently  understand  its  consequences. 
The  Commission  considers  that  this  form  of  debt-slavery, 
wherever  it  exists,  calls  for  immediate  action.  Legislation 
might  be  adopted  which  would  only  recognize  as  valid 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  debtor  pledges  his  services 
in  payment  of  his  original  debt,  and  provides  that  this 
original  debt  shall  be  extinguished  after  a  fixed  period  of 
time  proportioned  to  the  original  amount. 


"OERFDOM  exists  under  different  forms  in  the 
^J  countries  where  slavery  is  still  a  recognized  institu- 
tion and  in  most  of  those  where  this  institution  has  been 
in  force  up  till  a  relatively  recent  date.  The  total  dis- 
appearance of  slave  dealing  and  even  the  effective  abolition 
of  the  status  of  a  slave  would  not  necessarily  result  in 
the  suppression  of  serfdom,  for  the  children  of  serfs 
remain  serfs  forever  and  there  is  no  need  in  consequence 
to  recruit  from  outside  sources  a  class  which  is  self- 
perpetuated.  In  many  parts  of  Africa  the  number  of  serfs 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  free-born  people.  The 
serfs  often  constitute  the  mass  of  the  population,  occupy 
the  greatest  area  of  cultivated  soil  and  form  the  majority 
of  the  productive  element.  Moreover,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  portion  due  to  their  lords,  the  product  of  their 
cultivation  and  their  industry  belongs  generally  to  them, 
and  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  their  prosperity  or  on 
the  liberty  of  their  movements.  According  to  strict  native 
law,  they  are  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  free  men.  In 
practice,  they  merely  represent  a  social  class  correspond- 
ing, so  to  speak,  to  that  which  was  called  the  third  estate 
in  France  before  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  There  is  therefore 
nothing  repugnant  in  their  situation:  most  of  them  in  the 
towns  are  domestic  servants  or  artisans;  in  the  countr> 
they  are  peasants,  either  farming  for  their  lords  or 
cultivating  on  their  own  account." — M.  Delafosse. 


abuses  that  still  prevail,  either  as  slavery,  peonage,  forced 
labor  or  other  conditions  analogous  to  slavery.  For 
these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  reports  and  books  that 
are  now  easily  obtainable.  But  what  is  being  done 
about  it? 

THE  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  September, 
1925,  after  receiving  the  report  of  its  Temporary  Slav- 
ery Commission,  adopted  a  Draft  Convention,  which  it  re- 
quested the  Council  to  circulate  to  all  the  members  of  the 
League  and  to  other  Powers,  including  the  United  States. 
These  governments  were  invited  to  comment  on  the  Draft 
Convention,  and  at  its  sessiqn  on  June  9,  1926,  the  Council 
having  received  these  comments,  decided  to  place  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Agenda  of  the  Assembly  that  is  to  meet  next 
September. 

When  the  Draft  Convention  was  presented  to  the  last 
Assembly,  it  was  described  as  a  "minimum  standard,"  which 
all  governments  might  be  expected  to  adopt.  An  examina- 
tion of  its  terms  will  show  that  its  requirements  are  so  easy 
as  to  lead  one  to  fear  that  it  will  accomplish  very  little  in 
abolishing  "slavery  in  all  its  forms"  as  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germains  in  Article  1 1  pledged  themselves  to 
endeavor  to  secure.  So  far  as  forced  labor  is  concerned  it 
falls  far  below  the  standards  set  up  in  the  mandates  of  the 
League,  in  which  the  mandatory  Powers  agreed  to  prohibit 
all  forms  of  forced  labor,  except  for  essential  public  works 
and  services,  and  then  only  in  return  for  adequate  remunera- 
tion. The  British  Government  has  gone  still  farther  in  re- 


stricting recourse  to  forced  labor,  for  which  authority  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  authority 
will  be  given  only  "when  absolutely  necessary  for  essential 
services,"  and  only  "for  specified  work  for  a  specified  period," 
and  such  labor  must  in  all  cases  be  fully  paid.  "Under  no 
circumstances  could  the  British  Adminstration  tolerate 
in  any  form  the  principle  of  compulsory  native  labor  for 
private  profit,  be  the  employer  native  or  non-native" — is  a 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  East  African  Commission. 
As  compared  with  these  statements  and  the  terms  of  the 
mandates,  the  Draft  Convention  says  nothing  about  com- 
pensation, and  it  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  legalizing 
forced  labor  for  private  profit.  The  earnest  hope  must 
be  expressed  that  the  Draft  Convention  will  be  amended 
very  much  before  it  is  concluded  and  opened  for  sig- 
nature. 

By  the  recent  action  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  it 
would  seem  that  the  United  States  is  definitely  excluded 
from  further  participation  in  the  negotiations  of  this  Con- 
vention. The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  the  United 
States  has  on  other  occasions  always  objected  to  becoming 
a  party  to  the  setting  up  of  any  permanent  bureau  or  agency 
such  as  will  be  needed  to  make  effective  an  international 
agreement  such  as  this  one  should  be.  So  our  fear  of  en- 
tangling alliances  is  effectual  in  preventing  us  from  cooper- 
ating in  the  effort  "to  free  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unhappy  beings  from  conditions  which  closely  resemble  slav- 
ery, and  which  now  exist;  and  which  will  be  of  untold  ad- 
vantages to  humanity  in  general." 


A  former  field  hand 

Types  from  the  Old  South 

DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  BY  OTIS  PHYSIOC 

FROM  Americus,  Georgia,  come  these  three  pen  and  ink  portraits  of  a  woman  and  two  men,  survivors 
of  slavery  days  in  the  United  States.  The  woman  was  a  field  hand,  and  in  her  youth  sometimes 
plowed  until  late  at  night  on  the  plantation  of  her  owner.  Now  in  her  old  age  she  is  a  kind,  gentle 
old  body,  who  maintains  herself  by  doing  bits  of  work  here  and  there,  jogging  from  place  to  place 
with  her  sack  and  collecting  food  for  her  modest  needs.  The  farmer  is  a  thrifty  old  man  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year  who  owns  his  small  farm  and  saves  his  money  against  the  time  when  he  shall  be  really 
old.  And  the  odd  jobs  man  is  a  town  character  who  "works  around,"  enlivening  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  him  by  his  quaint  philosophy  and  his  whimsical  notions.  Something  very  sweet  lingers  in 
the  old-fashioned  manners  and  the  quaint  gentility  of  these  old  people — something  that  is  changed  or 
lacking  in  their  more  independent  descendants.  Out  of  the  duress  of  slavery  the  African  nature 
emerged  gentle  and  patient  and  kind,  untainted  by  bitterness  — and  continues  to  contribute  in  simple 
unsophisticated  humility  its  gift  to  the  American  life  in  the  southern  states  where  it  has  taken  root  and 
found  a  home. 


An  odd  jobs  man 


An  independent  farmer 


The  Gift  of  One  Common  Tongue 

By  COLONEL  J.  C.  BRECKINRIDGE,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

"  'Tis  said  they  understand  one  another,  but  for  my  part  I  shall  never  believe  it," 
said  a  famous  Englishman  of  the  Basques,  and  the  barrier  between  those  who 
speak  different  tongues  has  never  been  more  pungently  expressed.  Language  is 
the  tool  of  understanding,  and  we  are  hard  put  to  it  to  build  a  common  under- 
standing without  a  common  language.  The  Tower  of  Babel  is  no'  place  for  a 
peace  conference.  Here  a  Marine  officer  draws  on  his  round-the-world  exper- 
ience with  the  ever-present  riddle  of  languages  and  suggests  his  own  solution 


EVERAL  years  ago  I  was  stationed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  rebuilding  a  collapsed 
government.  The  language  of  that  country 
is  Spanish.  One  afternoon  I  was  riding  to- 
wards the  town  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
accompanied  by  another  officer  who  had  been  in  the  country 
for  about  two  years.  As  I  was  a  new  arrival  I  did  not 
know  my  way  about,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  position 
of  the  sun  that  we  were  not  traveling  in  the  right  direction. 
So  I  asked  my  companion  to  ride  to  where  some  natives  were 
working  in  a  field  and  inquire  the  right  trail.  He  engaged 
the  natives  in  a  conversation  that  seemed  to  be  a  little 
heated,  and  too  long  for  the  simple  question  involved,  so 
I  started  towards  them  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Sud- 
denly he  wheeled  and  trotted  back  to  me,  saying  in  a  dis- 
gusted tone:  "Colonel,  you  would  hardly  believe  it,  but 
not  one  of  those  natives  understands  a  word  of  English!" 
I  asked  if  he  spoke  Spanish,  and  when  he  replied  in  thr 
negative  I  rode  to  where  the  Dominicans  were  and  asked 
the  way.  In  a  few  seconds  they  pointed  the  right  trail  out 
to  me  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  Later  I  asked  my 
companion  if  he  spoke  French  and  Haitian  Creole.  Of 
course  there  was  no  reason  why  "bush"  Dominicans  should 
be  expected  to  speak  anything  but  their  own  language,  but 
the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  in  that  group  four 
languages  were  understood,  English,  French,  Creole  and 
Spanish,  but  the  two  parties  could  not  converse  because 
none  was  common  to  them. 

Much  of  the  wastage  of  the  world  is  caused  by  lack  of 
understanding.  In  our  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  its 
arts  it  seems  folly  to  overlook  so  simple  and  easy  a  device 
as  agreement  upon  a  common  medium  of  expression.  Our 
civilization  reminds  me  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  nations  should  speak  a  single  tongue,  but 
that  it  would  simplify  human  intercourse  if  the  nations 
would  agree  upon  one  tongue  to  be  used  in  addition  tn 
their  own.  Think  of  the  time  saved  in  the  studv  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  better  understanding  that  would  follow  in 
the  interests  of  commerce,  education,  human  relations  and 
peace.  Let  me  turn  the  subject  over  a  bit,  in  a  personal 
sort  of  way,  illustrating  from  my  own  experience  the  need- 
less effort  and  confusion  due  to  nothing  but  lack  of  agree- 
ment. 

In  1916  I  was  crossing  Siberia,  en  route  from  Peking 
to  Petrograd.  English  and  French  had  seen  me  safely 
through  Mukden,  Chang  Chung  and  Harbin.  As  evening 


drew  on  after  leaving  Harbin  I  became  interested  in  the 
question  of  dinner,  and  eventually  gathered  some  information 
by  the  simple  process  of  pointing  to  my  open  mouth  and 
then  to  my  watch.  The  train  conductor  looked  as  though 
he  were  undecided  whether  to  put  me  off  or  lock  me  up, 
but  another  passenger  laughed  and  placed  the  tip  of  his 
finger  on  the  number  six.  He  then  made  motions  of  han- 
dling a  knife  and  fork  and  I  nodded.  The  look  of  suspicion 
left  the  face  of  the  conductor,  and  some  of  the  passengers 
seemed  to  be  sorry  the  exhibition  was  over.  Word  must 
have  been  passed  along  the  train  that  some  kind  of  a  crazy 
foreigner  was  on  board  because  people  kept  passing  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  looking  at  me.  After  a  time  a  swarthy 
individual  was  ushered  up  by  several  helpful  passengers,  and 
he  addressed  me  in  what  was  evidently  Italian.  I  replied 
in  English  and  in  French,  and  then  in  Spanish.  He  under- 
stood that  tongue  as  badly  as  I  did,  but  managed  to  answer 
my  questions  and  give  me  some  useful  information.  He  was 
an  Italian  who  had  been  in  business  in  Russia  for  many 
years.  Suppose  we  analyze  this  situation  a  little  bit.  There 
was  an  Italian,  translating  from  Russian  into  Spanish,  for 
the  benefit  of  an  American!  I  do  not  know  how  many 
other  languages  he  spoke,  but  they  were  useless  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  as  were  the  French  and  German  of  the  Amer- 
ican. Tlie  reason  for  German  not  being  mentioned  before 
will  be  explained  in  a  moment. 

Several  days  later  (it  took  ten  days  from  Peking  to 
Petrograd)  a  bearded  individual  boarded  the  train  and 
was  put  into  the  compartment  with  me.  I  waited  with 
some  amusement  for  his  first  effort  at  conversation.  After 
moving  about  and  fidgeting  for  several  minutes  he  faced 
me  and  spoke  in  Russian.  I  replied  in  English,  and  hr 
shook  his  head  and  said  "niet,  niet!"  Then  he  tried  an- 
other. I  caught  the  sounds  of  "par  PolsH"  and  answered, 
this  time  in  French,  saying  I  could  not  speak  Polish.  He 
then  made  a  series  of  noises  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  identify,  and  I  copied  him  to  the  extent  of  shaking  my 
head  and  saying  "niet,  niet!"  But  this  was  a  fellow  of 
resource.  He  looked  out  in  the  corridor  and  after  assuring 
himself  that  no  one  would  hear  he  whispered:  "Sprechen 
Sie  Deutsch?"  I  admitted  that  I  did,  but  mentioned  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  fine  of  two  thousand  roubles  for  speak- 
ing German  during  the  war.  He  said  that  did  not  make 
any  difference  if  nobody  heard  it!  The  point  here  is  that 
our  understanding  was  found  in  the  German  tongue,  and 
the  study  of  all  other  tongues  was,  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, wasted  effort. 
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A  Dane  traveled  with  us  from  Omsk  to  Petrograd.  He 
a  brilliant  sort  of  man.  Half  the  passengers  on  the  train 
•tried  to  know  and  like  him.  He  was  manager  of  one  of  the 
Asiatic  offices  of  the  Danish  cable  company,  but  had  lived 
for  years  in  Russia  proper.  His  use  of  English  was  flaw- 
less, including  humor  and  slang,  but  he  said  he  was  more 
at  home  in  Russian  because  he  had  never  been  in  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking country.  He  did  not  consider  himself  a  linguist, 
although  he  was  accustomed  to  transacting  business  in  Eng- 
lish, Russian,  Polish,  French,  modern  Greek,  "a  little  Turk- 
ish," and  "naturally  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  because  I 
am  a  Dane,"  and  "of  course  everybody  has  to  know  Ger- 
man." Consider  the  years  of  that  man's  busy  life  that 
had  been  necessarily  wasted  in  fitting  himself  to  conduct 
his  business!  And  with  all  those  languages  at  his  tongue's 
end  he  would  have  been  totally  lost  had  he  gone  to  South 
America  where  the  languages  are  Spanish  and  Portugese. 
Indeed  the  human  race  has  too  much  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  itself ! 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1914  I  was 
traveling  in  Norway  with  some  of  my  family.     The  town 
of    Trondhjem,    northern    terminus    of    the    railroad,    was 
packed  with  the  people  of  many  lands,  all  talking  at  once 
and  trying  to  find  out  how  they  were  to  get  back  home. 
After  seeing  to  the  wants  of  my  own  party  I  was  standing 
in  the  door  of  the  hotel  waiting  for  time  to  leave.  A  French- 
man and  two  ladies  attacked  the  head  porter  with  a  volley 
of  language.     They  seemed   to  be  in   a   frenzy  to  get  in- 
formation about  a  certain  train.     But  there  was  no  mental 
contact.     The  porter  waved  his  arms  and  spoke   in   Nor- 
wegian.   He  had  the  necessary  information,  and  was  willing 
to  give  it,  but  he  did  not  know  what  was  wanted.    I  stepped 
|  over  and  asked  him  if  he  understood   German.     He  did. 
.  Then   I   asked   the  questions  the   French   family  had   been 
asking.     In  a  few  moments  the  situation  was  clear.    At  the 
time  this  did  not  seem  to  be  a  complicated  matter;   it  meant 
no  more  than  a  little  translating.     But  it  was  complicated, 
I  unnecessarily  so.    In  order  that  two  people  could  exchange 
i  ideas  and  information  it  took  three  races  and  four  languages ! 
A  similar  situation  arose  sometime  in  1917,  when  I  was 
going  from  Sweden  to  Denmark  by  way  of   Helsingborg- 
Helsingor.     Just  ahead  of  me  in  the  line  was  a  man  with 
a  Russian  passport  and  the  Danish  official  could  not  read 
it.     He  asked  the  man  for  his  name,  residence  and  occupa- 
tion.   I   knew  what  the  Dane  was  saying,   and   as   I   had 
learned  some  Russian  since  my  Siberian  experience  I  trans- 
lated  it  into   that   tongue.      Upon   my  questions  being  an- 
swered the  problem  was  to  convey  the  information  to  the 
Danish   official.      I   happened    to   understand   what   he   had 
said,  but  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Danish.     I  tried  him 
in  English  and  French  without  success,  but  the  inevitable 
"Sprechen    Sie    Deutsch"    made    contact.     A    few    simple 
questions   and   answers,   using  the  American   as  a  clearing 
house,  connected  the  Dane  with  the  Russian  by  means  of 
the  German   tongue.     The   Russian  was  the   only  one  of 
us  who   used   his   own    language    exclusively.     The    Dane 
and  I  spoke  German  no  more  than  comprehendingly.    The 
Dane   thought   in    his  own   language,   translated    that   into 
German  and  passed  it  on  to  me.     I  received  it  in  German, 
mentally  put  it  into  English,  translated  that  into  Russian, 
and  passed  the  result  to  the  man  who  needed  it.     He  used 
nothing  but  Russian.     I  received  his  reply  in  that  language, 
turned  it  into  my  own  language,  translated  that  into  Ger- 


man, and  passed   the  idea  on  to  the  Dane  who   promptly 
put  it  into  Danish. 

All  of  this  recalls  an  incident  that  took  place  about 
thirty  years  ago  and  had  been  forgotten.  It  was  probably 
the  first  time  I  was  at  all  impressed  by  the  complicated 
problems  of  language,  and  my  mind  reverts  to  it  as  an 
illustration  that  seems  almost  impossible.  I  was  traveling 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  probably  in  Germany.  In  the 
compartment  with  me  were  three  men  of  whose  nationality 
I  am  now  doubtful.  Somebody  started  speaking  in  lan- 
guages none  of  the  others  understood.  As  I  now  recall  it 
he  tried  to  open  conversation  in  Danish,  Norwegian 
and  Swedish.  That  makes  three  languages.  Another  spoke 
in  Russian,  and  at  least  one  other  tongue  that  I  could 
not  identify.  That  makes  a  total  of  five  languages.  The 
third  man  was  an  Italian  or  a  Greek;  he  spoke  in  both 
languages,  and  in  Turkish,  I  suppose,  because  he  kept 
mentioning  Constantinople;  he  also  spoke  in  Spanish.  That 
makes  four  more  languages,  and  a  total  of  nine.  I  tried 
English,  French  and  German  (at  that  time  I  knew  no 
Spanish  or  Russian).  This  makes  a  total  of  twelve  lan- 
guages that  were  spoken  by  four  men,  and  they  could  not 
understand  each  other ! 

IT  seems  to  me  that  something  is  lacking  in  our  basic 
civilization,  or  that  we  are  building  our  civilization  by 
much  the  same  methods  employed  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
We  struggle  to  rear  it  with  all  that  we  have  except  com- 
mon understanding.  We  are  bridging  geographical  distance 
but  not  mental  distance.  Whenever  there  is  an  interna- 
tional gathering  the  language  must  be  agreed  upon,  and  then 
there  must  be  varied  and  assorted  interpreters  to  see  that 
the  members  get  the  straight  of  what  is  being  said  and  done. 
The  agreements,  treaties,  decisions,  conclusions,  call  them 
what  you  will,  must  be  made  in  the  language  agreed  upon 
and  then  translated  into  every  other  language  that  is  re- 
presented at  the  gathering.  The  official  language  for  such 
things  is  usually  French,  but  that  is  not  the  language  in 
which  the  document  will  be  presented  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification,  or  in  which  it  will  be  explained  to 
the  American  people.  Will  the  Americans  get  the  same 
meaning  and  sense  from  their  translation  that  the  people 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Japan,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Ger- 
many, Siam  and  all  the  confused  mixture  of  nations  and 
races  get  from  theirs?  And  will  all  these  receive  the  same 
understanding  as  the  people  of  France,  in  whose  language 
the  original  document  was  written?  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  not  presume  to  say,  but  I  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  several  languages,  which  causes  me  to  doubt  it. 
But  if  there  was  one  language  in  which  all  their  repre- 
sentatives had  a  common  mastery  some  at  least  of  the  mis- 
understandings could  be  fended  against  at  the  point  where 
these  misunderstandings  had  their  roots — namely  the  meet- 
ing at  which  the  agreement  was  drafted. 

There  are  doubtless  incidents  of  record  where  inter- 
national complications  have  arisen  because  of  a  lack  of  com- 
mon speech.  Should  this  be  the  case  they  will  probably 
be  carefully  guarded  for  political  or  diplomatic  reasons 
until  some  one  who  is  more  facile  in  such  intricacies  than 
I  can  bring  them  to  light.  There  has  recently  been,  how- 
ever, a  spectacular  event  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington 
that  will  serve,  to  some  extent,  to  illustrate  the  point.  On 
Wednesday,  April  7,  last,  the  delegates  to  the  Pan-Ameri- 
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can  Congress  of  Journalists  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  they  were  officially  made  welcome 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Hiram  Bingham  of  Con- 
necticut who,  after  some  appropriate  remarks  made  in  Eng- 
lish, and  after  expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
speak  in  Portugese  for  the  benefit  of  the  representatives 
from  Brazil,  launched  into  a  fluent  and  graceful  address 
in  the  Spanish  language.  This  was  greeted  with  grateful 
and  probably  astonished  applause  from  the  visiting  Latin 
Americans.  Later  during  the  same  day  the  journalists 
paid  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  were 
greeted  by  Congressman  Harry  M.  Wurzbach  of  Texas, 
who  prefaced  his  courteous  address  by  saying:  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  now,  in  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  express  a  few  words  of  greeting 
in  the  Spanish  language  to  our  most  welcome  guests."  Mr. 
Wurzbach  was  followed  by  Felix  C.  Davila,  who  also 
spoke  in  Spanish.  All  these  addresses  had  to  be  translated 
into  English  before  they  could  be  understood  by  any  except 
the  visiting  Latin  Americans,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  delivered  officially  from  the  floors  of  the  American 
Congress.1 

There  is  too  much  room  for  differences  and  misunder- 
standings. Too  much  effort  is  required  for  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  comprehending.  Human  beings  cannot  engage 
in  commerce  and  make  agreements  until  they  understand 
each  other,  and  this  barrier  is  more  difficult  to  overcome 
than  the  technique  of  the  business  in  which  they  engage.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  telephone,  telegraph,  cable  and  radio 
bridge  the  physical  distance  that  separates  man  from  man, 
so  would  a  common  language  bridge  the  mental  distance 
that  separates  mind  from  mind,  and  I  think  that  distance 
is  the  greater  and  more  important  of  the  two.  My  sugges- 
tion is  not  to  replace  any  language,  but  to  agree  upon  some 
one  language  as  a  means  of  common  international  com- 
munication, to  the  end  that  in  commerce,  diplomacy,  politics 
and  society  at  large,  there  would  never  be  any  necessity  for 
any  one  to  learn  more  than  that  one  language  in  addition 
to  his  own.  But  what  language? 

Although  one  would  naturally  prefer  to  select  his  own 
for  this  purpose  there  are  some  cogent  reasons  why  I  will 
not  do  so.  This  question  would  involve  the  entire  world, 
and  its  convenience  must  be  considered.  English  is  too 
complicated,  and  too  unreasonable  in  its  method  of  spelling ; 
it  has  too  many  words  of  double  meaning,  and  too  much 
accepted  slang  for  that  ease  and  simplicity  of  expression 
that  is  needed  for  profitable  communication,  especially 
among  foreigners.  And  again,  there  are  reasons  that  pertain 
equally  in  the  case  of  French,  German  and  Italian.  None 
of  these  coulld  be  agreed  upon  because  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  all  the  others.  To  select  one  of  these  might  un- 
balance some  kind  of  a  balance,  a  balance  of  commerce, 
balance  of  power,  or  a  balance  of  prestige  somewhere.  There 
seem  to  be  a  good  many  things  to  consider  besides  the 
philology  involved. 

From  time  to  time  the  language  of  some  politically 
dominant  nation  has,  by  virtue  of  its  necessity,  risen  to 
almost  international  acceptance.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  supremacy  was  due  to  necessity  and  not  to 
choice,  or  to  recognized  need  for  standard  communication. 
For  many  years  English  was  the  trading  language  of  the 


1    Congressional    Record,    Wednesday,    April    7,    1926,    Vol.     67,    No.    95, 
pages   6802   and    6804-5. 


world  because  the  English  people  did  more  than  any  others 
to  discover  and  develop  foreign  trade.  Just  before  the  Great 
War  the  German  tongue  was  making  rapid  advances  in 
world  commerce,  keeping  pace  with  the  expansion  of  German 
trade.  Since  then,  however,  English  has  regained  its  old 
importance,  and  possibly  a  little  added  prestige,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  commercial  efforts  of  the  United  States.  By 
common  agreement  French  is  the  generally  accepted  medium 
for  diplomatic  intercourse,  although  here,  too,  the  growing 
political  power  of  the  English-speaking  nations  has  caused 
their  language  to  menace  French.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
clear  is  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  language  has  always 
been  due  to  the  political  and  commercial  power  of  the 
country  to  which  it  was  natural,  and  this  shifting  condi- 
tion will  continue  to  an  increasing  confusion  until  the  use 
of  some  common  language  is  sensibly  agreed  upon  by  a 
majority  of  nations. 

This  problem  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  There  have 
been  at  least  three  efforts  made  to  solve  it  by  means 
of  constructcS  or  artificial  languages  such  as  Folapiik, 
Esperanto,  and  Idiom  Neutral.  But  all  efforts  along 
artificial  lines,  no  matter  how  excellent  they  may  have  been, 
have,  nevertheless,  proven  fruitless.  It  is  hard  to  obtain 
the  barest  information  concerning  them.  When  a  boy  I 
was  educated  for  four  years  in  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  traveled  in  other  countries.  Three  years 
of  my  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  have  been  spent  as  an 
attache  to  diplomatic  offices,  the  embassy  in  Russia,  and 
the  legations  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  my  travels  and  experiences,  both  official  and 
personal,  have  been  decidedly  varied,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  of  these  languages  .being  of  any  use  to  anybody.  I 
have  never  known  anybody  who  knew  anything  about  them, 
and  I  have  never  heard  them  discussed  as  a  possibility  for 
facilitating  international  communication.  Such  meagre  in- 
formation as  I  have  on  the  subject  has  been  acquired  by 
reading,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  my  personal  curiosity. 
In  an  effort  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  common  language 
I  therefore  eliminate  the  artificial  languages  in  favor  of 
some  one  already  in  natural  use. 

I   SUGGEST  Spanish  as  the  supplementary  language  to 
be    encouraged    in    all    other    countries    and    for    these 
reasons : 

1.  It  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  of  all  languages. 

2.  It  is  flexible,  expressive  and  musical. 

3.  It  is  already  in  use  in  many  of  the  most  important 
and  growing  commercial  areas  in  the  world.     (All  South  ' 
and    Central    America   except   Brazil,   where    Portugese   is 
spoken,  and  that  is  very  like  Spanish ;  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies;  the  Philippines;  Spain  itself.) 

4.  Spain  is  not  so  great  in  the  world  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry, wealth,  politics  and  power  as  to  have  the  selection 
of  her  language  opposed  on  any  of  these  grounds,   or  for 
any  of  the  reasons  already  suggested. 

I  do  not  know  how  such  a  step  could  be  brought  about, 
but  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  agitate  it,  to  get  people 
interested  in  it.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  the 
numerous  leagues,  conferences  and  assemblies  that  are  al- 
ready in  existence  for  the  furtherance  of  peace  should  make 
it  their  concern.  It  would  facilitate  commerce,  social  rela- 
tions, and  harmonious  well-being  and  so  doing  would  help 
to  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  misunderstandings. 
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Since   this  article   was  written,  Abd  el  Krim   has  surrendered;    Morocco   is 
subdued/   but   the   insurrection    of   the    Druses   in  Syria   is   still  smouldering 

By  ROMAIN  ROLLAND 

or  the  mark  of  a  narrowness  of  spirit  which  is  incapable  of 
recognizing  the  special  greatness  of  other  civilizations.  Let 
us  admit  that  abstract  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed 
races,  who  are  claiming  their  right  of  self-determination.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  publicly  protested  with  sev- 
eral friends,  in  France,  against  the  war  in  the  Riff.  Never- 
theless we  must  look  at  the  actual  practical  situation  of  the 
conquering  races. 

This  is  what  we  have  heard  said  in  France  on  the  sub- 
ject of  The  Riff:  "The  Riff  is  only  a  few  hours  from  Fez. 
It  commands  Morocco.  Whoever  holds  Morocco  is  forced 


happenings  in  the  Riff  and  in  Syria  are 
only  episodes  of  the  great  drama  of  the  im- 
perial  expansion  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  Anglo-Saxon  America  at  the  expense  of 
the  native  races. 

To  judge  this  justly  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered. 

Let  us  put  aside  the  highly  auspicious  claim  of  the  former 
that  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  civilization  at  the  same 
time  as  their  own  interests.  This  is  generally  mere  hypocrisy 
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to  make  sure  of  holding  the  Riff.  So  long  as  it  is  inde- 
pendent and  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  chief  Morocco  is 
at  the  mercy  of  a  surprise  attack." 

We  must  therefore  trace  further  back  the  responsibility 
for  the  present  events.  Why  did  France  go  into  Morocco  ? 
The  answer  that  I  meet  in  France  is,  "If  we  had  not  gone 
in,  Germany  would  have  established  herself  there;  and  it 
shows  a  very  slight  understanding  of  the  politics  of  European 
states  not  to  be  certain  that  Germany,  once  established  in 
Morocco,  would  be  a  permanent  threat  to  Algeria." 

It  is  then  the  conquest  of  Algeria  to  which  we  must  go 
back.  Can  France  let  herself  put  in  question  her  African 
empire,  the  great  and  successful  work  of  a  century,  the  only 
one  of  her  colonial  efforts  which  has  been  a  clear  and  brilli- 
ant success,  achieved  through  the  consent,  patiently  secured, 
of  the  native  races,  and  for  the  common  good?  Algeria  has 
become  an  integral  part,  a  necessary  member,  of  the  French 
domain.  Nevertheless  its  conquest  was  the  fruit  of  a  wrong, 
and  to  defend  that  conquest,  it  is  necessary  to  commit  in  turn 
other  wrongs,  other  crimes  against  the  independence  of  the 
native  races.  If  the  conqueror  stops  on  the  road,  or  flinches, 
all  his  conquests  totter ;  all  Islam  rises.  And  who  can  calcu- 
late the  ensuing  ruin  not  only  for  France,  but  for  Eu- 
rope? 

In  British  India  there  is  one  and  the  same  problem,  even 
more  urgent.  It  is  clear  to  any  disinterested  observer  that 
that  gigantic  possession  rests  on  heaped  up  iniquities.  It 
is  clear  that  the  peoples  of  India  constitute  a  religious  and 
social  personality  equal  to  the  highest  of  Europe,  and  one 
which  a  single  European  state  has  infamously  exploited.  India 
is  moving  irresistibly  toward  her  independence ;  and  the 
noblest  of  the  English  are  forced  to  applaud  in  their  secret 
conscience.  But  under  the  present  circumstances  England 
draws  a  great  part  of  her  resources  from  India  and  if  India 
is  taken  from  her,  her  whole  economic  life  is  stricken;  it  is 
a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  British  nation.  No  one  can  fore- 
see the  violence  of  the  repercussions  in  her  domestic  politics, 
the  sufferings,  the  social  revolts. 

HOW  can  this  terrible  dilemma,  the  death  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  if  not  the  death,  the  ruin  and  abasement — 
how  can  this  dilemma  be  solved  ?  It  would  be  necessary,  as 
certain  great  hearted  men,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  magnani- 
mous Englishmen,  have  dreamed,  that  both  antagonists 
should  consent  to  make  mutual  sacrifices,  and  treat  together 
in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  self-abnega- 
tion, of  this  terrible  question  on  which 
depends  the  life  or  death  of  both.  For 
their  destinies  are  bound  together. 

But  at  the  present  time  even  if  the 
pride  and  greed  of  the  -conquerors  con- 
descended to  the  point  of  making  such  an 
offer  to  the  oppressed  races,  would  the 
latter  accept  it?  I  do  not  think  so.  Al- 
ready it  is  too  late.  Since  the  monstrous 
and  silly  war  of  1914-8,  they  have  seen 
too  clearly  the  weakness  of  Europe  and 
the  symptoms  of  its  decline.  And  their 
own  sense  of  power  has  been  awakened, 
their  pride — Hindu  or  Mussulman — 
exalted. 

The  United  States  of  America  can 
profit  by  what  I  am  saying  of  England 
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and  France.  We  know  too  well,  by  pieces  of  information, 
numerous  and  accurate,  the  future  tempests  which  they  are 
preparing  for  themselves  whether  from  the  side  of  the 
Pacific,  or  the  side  of  Latin  America.  When  they  wish 
to  avert  them,  will  not  they  also  have  missed  the  moment 
when  they  might  have  done  so? 

The  lesson  of  history  is  tragic.  Political  history  is  im- 
moral. It  has  never  ceased  to  be  immoral  throughout  the 
centuries  during  which  states  have  existed.  Under  the  mask 
of  civilization,  for  brutal  national  ideals  the  policies  of  the 
great  Powers  practise  fraud  and  violence,  theft  and  the 
extermination  (or  the  degradation)  of  so-called  inferior  peo- 
ples. The  edifice  of  glory  and  wealth  which  mounts  to  the 
skies  has  been  built  up  during  the  centuries  on  a  basis  of 
crime. 

But,  at  a  fated  hour,  which  may  sound  a  little  sooner  or 
a  little  later,  but  which  always  sounds  at  last,  moral  retribu- 
'tion  arrives,  implacable.  Morals  which  have  not  come  to 
their  own  during  the  long  course  of  historical  evolution  claim 
their  due  at  the  end  of  the  road,  inexorably.  And  the  punish- 
ment is  pitiless,  as  was  the  crime.  It  seems  as  blind  as 
antique  Destiny.  The  will  of  the  best  of  rnen  can  no  longer 
do  aught  to  avert  it.  The  oppressors  have  so  closely  en- 
twined their  fate  with  that  of  the  oppressed  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  them  to  disengage  it  without  destruction. 

The  so-called  Christian  civilization  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica bears  on  its  shoulders  centuries  of  misdeeds.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  its  conscience  is  disquieted,  it  would 
clear  itself  but  cannot.  It  is  caught  in  the  iron  net  which 
its  fathers  prepared. 

MY  conclusion,  bluntly  put,  is  this:  The  European 
world,  white  .civilization  as  a  whole,  is  heading  to- 
ward catastrophe.  The  only  chance  of  salvation  is,  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  to  put  the  brakes  on  the  machinery  of  im- 
perialism of  armies  and  of  money,  to  appeal  to  the  op- 
pressed races  for  their-cooperation  and  to  call  together  a  real 
States  General  Council  of  the  world  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  opposing  races  present  their  respective  needs 
and  aspirations,  search  loyally  together  for  a  modus  v'rvend'i, 
to  satisfy  their  mutual  needs,  and  establish  the  basis  for  a 
new  Social  Contract  of  the  human  race. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  ludicrous  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  represents  incompletely  and  without  frankness 
the  will  of  the  governments,  not  of  the  peoples,  who  have 
not  been  consulted.     It  has  no   real   au- 
thority,  no   means  of   action,   no   serious 
will    to    act.      It    serves    only    to    quiet 
alarms,   without  ever   having  the   power 
or  the  courage  to  attack  the  evil   at  its 
roots. 

Knowing  the  blindness  and  ob- 
stinate pride  of  great  states,  I  have 
few  illusions  as  to  the  chances  for 
such  a  proposal.  But  one  must  al- 
ways will  and  act  as  if  one  were  sure 
of  success;  and  if  success  does  not 
come,  will  and  act  just  the  same.  The 
device  of  the  great  Stadtholder  re- 
mains the  motto  of  all  enterprising 
souls:  "I  have  no  need  to  hope  in  order 
to  undertake,  nor  to  succeed  in  order  to 
persevere." 
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including  Rufus  Jones,  and  called  upon  the  young  men  of 
the  Society  who  preferred  constructive  to  destructive  work 
to  volunteer  for  relief  and  reconstruction  in  the  devastated 
regions  of  France.  The  red  and  black  service  star  of  the 
Quakers  had  already  been  seen  in  France  in  1872,  and, 
twenty  years  later,  in  Bulgaria.  In  the  past  nine  years, 
its  wearers  have  made  their  way  to  every  corner  of  suffer- 
ing Europe — over  nine  hundred  American  men  and  women, 
mostly  young  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  working 
always  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  English  Quakers. 
People  of  every  nationality,  religion,  and  political  opinion 
have  given  money  and  goods  to  the  Quaker  relief  work,  the 
American  Committee  alone  having  received  over  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  in  cash,  and  another  fifteen  million  in  clothing, 
seed,  food  supplies,  drugs,  etc. 

Now  that  the  material  relief  work  is  at  an  end,  even 
in  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Quakers  have  been  taking  stock 
and  planning  their  future  work  in  Europe — to  aid  in  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  reconstruction.  As  a  logical  sequence  to 
their  relief  work  they  hope  to  maintain  Centers  of  Good- 
will in  several  cities — as  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
Geneva,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Salonika — from  which  to  carry 
on  a  further  program  of  faith  and  works.  In  France  the 
"works"  today  include  the  helping  of  foreign  women  prison- 
ers, the  most  unfortunate  of  the  great  refugee  population, 
and  the  keeping  of  English  and  American  nurses'  aides  at 
the  Chalons  Maternity  Hospital,  endowed  by  the  Friends 
with  surplus  funds  of  the  French  relief  work.  In  Germany 
anti-tuberculosis  clinics  have  just  been  established,  in  con- 
nection with  three  of  the  larger  universities.  In  Austria  an 
anti-tuberculosis  home  has  been  subsidized,  and  young  women 
are  being  trained  and  equipped  for  anti-tuberculosis  work 
in  country  schools.  In  Poland  an  agricultural  school  and 
orphanage  for  land-owning  orphans  has  been  founded  by 
the  Friends.  In  Russia,  cooperating  with  the  health  author- 
ities, they  are  conducting  clinics  for  babies  and  for  sufferers 
from  malaria  and  tuberculosis.  In  Albania,  they  are  assist- 
ing in  the  brand-new  Albanian-American  Training  and 
Agricultural  School  for  Boys,  and  its  annex  for  girls. 
Among  the  Greek  refugees  in  Macedonia,  about  fifty  mud- 
brick  villages  recognize  the  kindly  sway  of  the  Quaker 
Center  in  Salonika,  which  loans  seed,  sells  clothing  and 
medicine  (below  cost),  encourages  weaving,  kills  mosquitoes, 
and  fights  malaria.  And  finally,  two  Quaker  representatives 
have  been  in  Bulgaria  since  April,  working  among  the 
refugees. 
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By  twos  and  threes,  "as  way  opens"  the  In    practically   every   country 

world  over,  the  Friends  are  seeking  to  where  relief  was  g'ven  thr°ugh 

spread  good-will.     It  is  their  answer  to  them'   the  Friends  enJ°y  today 

war  and  the  disillusionment  that  follows  ™  almost  embarrassing  prestige. 

^      ,  ,    . ,           ,  1  his   is  especially  true   in   Cjer- 

Could   there   be   an   answer   more  D          /        the  Amer. 

naive— or  more  splendid?  ican   Friends  kept  in  Germany 

a  college  professor,  one  of  the 

Society's  leading  members,  for 

the  purpose  of  attacking  those  strongholds  of  reaction, 
the  German  universities.  There  are  twenty-odd  universities 
in  the  country.  He  wrote  to  nearly  all,  announcing  that 
he  was  a  Quaker,  and  would  like  to  give  them  a  series  of 
lectures.  Not  one  of  them  had  heard  his  name  before:  but 
he  was  a  Quaker!  Doors  flew  open  at  the  word,  even  in 
super-reactionary  Tubingen:  the  addresses  were  eagerly  ar- 
ranged for,  rectors  of  the  universities  sat  on  the  platforms, 
and  the  students  thronged  to  hear  him.  He  made  the  word 
"peace"  respectable  in  university  circles. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  confidence  which  is  placed 
in  the  Friends.  A  German  professor  said  to  the  visiting 
Quaker,  "This  confidence  is  your  capital.  Do  business  on 
it."  That  is  just  what  the  Friends  want  to  do.  How? 
In  Quaker  phrase,  "as  way  opens."  The  Centers  in  each 
country  are,  and  will  be,  in  touch  with  native  leaders  in 
peace,  religious  and  social  work;  their  rooms  may  be  used 
for  conferences  on  every  forward-looking  question;  natives 
of  the  country  about  to  travel  to  other  countries  are  givea 
letters  of  introduction;  visitors  are  put  in  touch  with  those 
working  along  the  same  line.  Many  leaflets  and  periodicals 
are  printed  and  distributed  in  different  languages.  The 
whole  object  is  and  will  be  to  increase  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  good-will  in  the  world ;  to  disseminate  information 
about  the  "better  side"  of  other  countries,  thus  helping  along 
mutual  respect  and  understanding ;  to  cooperate  with  others 
who  are  working  toward  the  same  goal;  to  try  to  demon- 
strate, by  practical  service,  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

Some  of  the  special  opportunities  for  applying  these  prin- 
ciples of  good-will  in  Europe  are  suggested  in  the  pages 
which  follow.  And  the  European  field  is  becoming  too 
small  for  the  Quakers.  They  have  an  ambassador  of  good- 
will in  Mexico  City.  For  the  last  year,  they  have  been 
giving  emergency  relief  to  Riff  refugees  in  Tangier.  They 
are  making  plans  with  interested  Chinese  to  build  a  small 
model  village,  "Friendship  Village,"  for  industrial  laborers 
in  Shanghai.  They  are  soliciting  funds  and  the  cooperation 
of  American  schools  and  colleges  so  that  Japanese  students 
can  be  invited  to  study  in  America. 

The  months  will  bring  other  opportunities,  to  be  seized 
upon  as  they  come.  In  each  of  the  Good-will  Centers  are 
two  or  three  Friends,  men  and  women  chosen  for  their  con- 
stant zest  in  spiritual  adventure,  and  backed  by  the  spiritual 
vision  and  valor  of  the  entire  Society.  They  are  stationed 
at  the  world's  cross-roads,  champions  of  an  unconquerable 
faith  in  man. 
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Around  a  Long  Table  in  Danzig 

SEVENTEEN  of  us,  men  and  women,  sat  around  a 
long  table  in  a  Danzig  hotel— Mongolian-eyed  Poles, 
round-headed  Germans,  one  English  and  three  American 
Friends.  So  far  as  we  knew,  it  was  the  first  time  since 
the  War  that  representatives  of  Poland  and  Germany 
had  met  to  discuss  their  mutual  problems.  All  ardent 
lovers  of  peace,  and  earnest  workers  for  it,  carefully 
chosen  for  their  tact  and  self-restraint,  we  were  yet,  at 
the  first  session,  too  painfully  ceremonious  and  polite  for 
either  comfort  or  safety.  We  were  trying  to  reduce 
English,  French,  German,  and  Polish  to  a  common 
language  denominator.  The  nagging  consciousness  of  the 
Polish  Corridor,  present  in  all  our  minds,  suddenly  broke 
into  words. 

"East  Prussia  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  mother- 
country.  Think  of  her  fears  and  sufferings,"  exclaimed 
Frau  Rapp.  "Can  they  be  compared  to  those  which 
Poland  has  endured  for  over  a  century?"  asked  Pan 
Wolski.  "Yet  we  are  willing  to  forgive,"  he  added  blandly. 

Half  a  dozen  began  to  speak  at  once,  and  things  looked 
decidedly  stormy,  when  one  of  the  two  Quakers  at  the 
head  of  the  table  rose.  Middle-aged,  iron-gray,  "just  a 
plain  business-man,"  as  he  says  of  himself,  Gilbert 
MacMaster  was  the  only  person  present  who  knew  every 
delegate,  and  his  unworried  smile  touched  us  all. 

"Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  time  for  tea,"  he  sug- 
gested. It  was.  Over  the  tea-cups — and  coffee-cups — 
small  mixed  groups  of  Germans,  Poles,  and  Quakers 
could,  and  did,  discuss  even  the  Polish  Corridor  with 
equanimity  and  understanding. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  as  the  conference  closed,  a 
German  again  sprang  to  his  feet.  "We  thank  our  Polish 
neighbors  for  their  cordiality  and  fine  spirit  of  under- 
standing." 

And  quick  as  a  flash  came  back  the  hearty  response. 
"We  thank  our  German  brothers  for  their  splendid 
spirit,  and  our  growing  good-will." 

Between  these  two  dramatic  moments,  a  joint  committee 
for  further  reconciliation  work  had  been  named  and  its 
work  planned.  One  of  the  Germans  was  invited  to  speak 
in  Warsaw  (the  first  such  invitation  since  the  War). 
Further  conferences  were  decided  upon,  together  with  the 
building  up  of  internationally-minded  groups  to  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  make  a  joint  study  of  the  perplexing 
minorities  question. 

Then  came  that  triumphant  conclusion.  We  had  con- 
quered the  handicap  of  a  four-language  Conference.  We 
had  depended  on  the  spirit  of  friendliness,  and  it  had 
not  failed  us. 


That  first  German-Polish-Quaker  conference  was  held 
in  May,  1925 — in  neutral  Danzig,  because  neither  Pole 
nor  German  would  set  foot  in  the  other's  country.  The 
second  conference  took  place  last  February,  in  Warsaw; 
the  third,  soon  to  be  held,  will  probably  be  in  Berlin. 
This  second  conference  began  and  continued  in  the  spirit 
with  which  the  first  one  ended.  Free  visas  were  given 
the  German  delegates;  a  large  reception  to  the  delegates 
was  held  on  the  first  evening,  and  a  great  public  meeting 
on  the  third,  while  on  the  second,  the  Germans  were 
guests  of  the  city  opera.  Germans,  Poles,  and  Quakers 


presided  in  turn  over  sessions  which  discussed  the  most 
difficult  questions  between  the  two  countries,  as  well  as 
planning  for  an  exchange  library  and  for  further  work 
by  and  among  the  young  people  of  both  countries. 

Washing,  and  How  to  Do  It 


LkST  May  the  red  and  black  star  of  the  Quakers  rose 
in  Bulgaria  for  the  second  time  (the  first  being  about 
1892),  when  Nancy  Lauder  Brunton  and  Use  Lange  ar- 
rived in  Sofia,  and  began  to  study  the  refugee  problem  in 
the  country  villages,  and  to  organize  kitchens  and  weaving 
committees  for  the  help  of  the  most  destitute.  Their  last 
report  (up  to  the  writing  of  this  article)  brought  news  of 
arrangements  in  fifteen  villages  for  feeding  1,110  children 
and  nursing  mothers,  and  for  weaving  for  no  women. 

"Mongofli  "is.  the  poorest,  quaintest,  little  forgotten 
village,"  writes  Nancy  Brunton.  "The  children  were 
dreadfully  dirty;  they  have  no  soap  in  the  village.  Use 
Lange  collected  them  together  in  a  large  circle,  and  we 
sat  on  the  ground  while  she  lectured  them  on  the  necessity 
of  washing,  and  how  to  do  it.  They  were  wonderfully 
bright,  and  would  make  a  fine  field  for  a  school  teacher 
to  sow  seeds  of  learning  in.  We  left  some  of  them  paddling 
in  the  brook,  and  washing  their  feet. 

"We  went  out  to  Sosopol,  and  saw  the  first  kitchen 
really  working.  It  was  arranged  in  a  large,  light  room, 
with  benches  and  tables  ;  bowls  and  spoons  had  been  bought 
for  the  children.  They  recited  their  Bulgarian  grace  be- 
fore beginning  to  eat,  and  the  whole  time  they  were 
wonderfully  quiet.  The  teachers  say  that  the  kitchen  has 
been  not  only  a  material,  but  a  moral  help." 

Fighting  Tuberculosis  with  Dolls 

"TT'S   my  turn  to  take   Gretel  home  with   me,   isn't  it, 

[_  Fraulein  Schembera?"  The  teacher  nodded  with  a 
smile,  as  Use  eagerly  gathered  the  daintily-dressed  cellu- 
loid baby  into  her  arms,  and  hurried  off,  calling  back 
over  her  shoulder,  "I'm  going  to  make  her  a  new  bonnet, 
to-night.  This  one  is  almost  worn  out." 

Gretel  is  one  of  the  big  dolls  which  act  as  substitutes 
for  babies,  and  accompany  the  Wanderlehrerinnen,  or 
traveling  teachers,  on  their  rounds  through  the  schools  of 
Austria.  From  them,  the  children  are  learning  how  to 
care  for  babies  and  themselves,  and  above  all,  how  to 
avoid  the  dread  tuberculosis. 

Day  after  day  Gretel  and  her  sister  dolls  are  bathed 
and  rebathed,  dressed  and  dressed  again.  Day  after  day, 
Fraulein  Schembera  and  Fraulein  Auer  and  Schwester 
Mahrenberger  explain  the  need  of  fresh  air,  and  the  right 
food  to  eat.  And  the  children,  who  have  seen  many  of 
their  nearest  kin  brought  to  the  grave  by  tuberculosis, 
listen  with  an  interest  that  promises  well  in  this  counter- 
offensive  against  disease. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  Quaker  educational  campaign, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Austrian  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Already  a  score  or  more  of  women,  especially 
trained  for  the  work,  are  going  from  town  to  town  and 
teaching  in  the  schools,  or,  armed  with  books,  lantern 
slides  and  exhibits,  are  combatting  the  ignorance  of  the 
older  people. 

The  bulletin  from  the  Friends'  Center  in  Vienna  says 
simply,  "The  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work." 


The  Quaker  Adventure  in  Europe 


An  Interpreter  Steps  Forward 

T  BUTE"  Abend  haben  wir  bei  uns  ein  Paar  neuer 
LL  Mitglieder,"  said  one  of  the  two  Quakers,  in  her 
careful,  incorrect  German,  glancing  around  the  crowded, 
chattering  room  at  the  students  who  elbowed  each  other 
around  the  table,  filled  solidly  the  corner  by  the  book-case, 
and  crowded  the  sofa  like  sardines  in  a  box,  while  a  long- 
legged  fellow  on  the  piano-stool  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  all.  Most  of  the  fifty  or  more  persons  present  were 
German  men  and  girls,  although  a  dark-faced  East 
Indian  was  conspicuous,  and  a  lanky  young  American 
college  instructor  and  a  solidly-built  Briton  were  easily 
recognized  as  visitors. 

"We  have  several  new  members  with  us  to-night," 
(the  other  Quaker  withdrew  his  attention  with  a  jerk  from 
the  chess-board  over  which  he  and  a  student  were  leaning) 
"and  so  I  want  to  tell  them  a  little  of  what  the  Club 
stands  for.  It  means  cooperation;  the  students  call  it 
the  Quaker  Club,  and  the  Quakers  call  it  the  Student 
Club.  We  work  together  to  make  it  both.  It  stands  for 
international  friendship  and  better  understanding.  Some- 
times we  play  and  laugh  together;  sometimes  we  are  very 
serious.  On  Tuesday  nights,  we  usually  have  music,  and 
on  Fridays,  debates,  in  English.  Our  program  for  Wed- 
nesday nights  varies  greatly,  from  games,  or  books  and 
conversation,  to  international  addresses.  Last  week,  Pro- 
fessor Elbert  Russell  gave  us  a  talk  on  American  Ideals, 
and  next  Wednesday,  we  hope  to  hear  about  Poland. 
To-night,  Mademoiselle  Nathalie  Fournier,  who  has  be- 
longed to  the  Club  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  will 
tell  us  about  The  Other  Side  of  France." 

A  round  of  friendly  applause  greeted  the  bright-faced 
girl  who  rose,  and  hesitatingly  asked  for  a  volunteer  to 
translate  her  French  into  German.  There  was  a  second's 
pause,  and  then  one  of  the  German  students  offered  his 
services. 

The  leader  smiled  to  herself,  and  whispered  to  a  visitor. 
"You  should  have  heard  that  fellow  talk  about  France 
last  year.  He  is  one  of  our  nicest  students,  but  a  born 
and  bred  Nationalist.  He  is  getting  much  more  tolerant 
than  he  was.  As  for  Miss  Fournier,  I  think  she  is  the 
first  French  student  in  the  University  of  Berlin  since  the 
war.  She  has  been  a  great  help  in  the  Club.  And  the 
German  students  have  welcomed  her  without  question, 
as  one  of  themselves." 

Great  Is  Nancy  Babb 

HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  Nancy  Babb,  ruler  of  men, 
women  and  children,  in  the  heart  of  Russia?  She 
is  thin  and  weather-worn  with  years  of  service  in  the  land 
of  Czars  and  Soviets.  She  has  carried  even  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  the  calm  of  her  native  Virginia — but  none  of  its  soft 
Southern  drawl  or  supposed  leisureliness.  To  arrange 
an  extensive  fair  exhibit,  supply  meals  for  a  couple  of 
dozen  Soviet  dignitaries,  and  give  a  tea  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  Russian  peasant  mothers — these  are  ordinary 
activities  for  the  energetic  Quaker  lady  who  directs  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dessiatines,  with  a  trifling 
side-issue  of  six  hundred  acres  of  grazing  land  for  the 
herd  of  cows  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

"The  Totskoe  Fair,  held  late  in  September,  was  quite 
a  success,"  she  writes.  "Twenty-five  government  officials, 


from  Buzuluk,  Samara,  and  the  Experimental  Farm  and 
Agricultural  School,  came  to  spend  the  day,  and  took 
their  meals  with  us,  there  being  no  hotel  in  the  village. 
At  the  Fair,  we  presented  two  rooms  full  of  exhibits,  in- 
cluding the  history  of  our  past  'work,  our  sanatorium, 
hospital,  and  baby  welfare  work,  our  industries,  harvest, 
cheese  industry,  and  the  like.  Our  cheese  has  proved  to 
be  quite  good,  and  we  have  been  invited  to  bring  our 
exhibit  to  the  Buzuluk  Fair  next  week.  Tomorrow,  our 
village  mothers  are  especially  invited  to  a  second  exhibit 
of  our  work,  when  we  shall  play  the  victrola,  and  serve 
tea  for  them,  each  mother  bringing  her  own  cup  and  spoon, 
as  we  have  not  enough  to  go  around.  Our  medical 
personnel  will  explain  the  pictures.  The  contract  has  been 
signed,  and  the  hospital  will  be  opened  on  a  co-operative 
plan.  Now  all  is  well.  NANCY  BABB." 

Other  items  of  this  job  in  Russia  are  the  supervision  of 
country  clinics  and  a  daily  dispensary,  caring  for  more 
than  one  thousand  adult  patients,  a  village  health  cam- 
paign and  the  beginnings  of  health  education  in  the  schools. 
The  school-houses  of  the  Quaker  district  are  probably  the 
only  ones  in  Russia  which  are  not  hermetically  sealed 
from  October  to  April.  Parents  are  beginning  to  allow 
their  tubercular  children  to  have  an  occasional  breath  of 
fresh  air.  The  consultation  clinic  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren has  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  eight  hundred 
children. 

Appreciation  of  the  work  of  Nancy  Babb  and  her  helper* 
is  shown  in  various  ways.  A  small  boy  who  is  treated  at 
the  hospital  shams  sick,  after  his  return  home,  until  his 
anxious  mother  brings  him  back  again;  the  Russian 
Government  itself  enlarges  the  Quaker  hospital;  Nancy 
Babb's  chauffeur  asks  for  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  order  that  he  "may  follow  in  her  footsteps"; 
a  neighboring  district,  seeing  the  improved  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  villages  under  her  vigorous  sway,  sends 
a  delegation  to  her,  with  the  earnest  plea:  "Come  thou, 
and  rule  over  us." 

Truly,  great  is  Nancy  Babb  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Rubbing  Shoulders  at  Geneva 

ENGLISH,  American,  Swiss,  German,  French — these 
and  many  other  nationalities  rub  shoulders,  and  ex- 
change views  in  the  little  Quaker  Center  in  the  heart  of 
old  Geneva.  Some  of  them  are  actually  Friends,  some 
are  working  in  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
some  with  the  International  Labour  Office.  Socialists, 
Esperantists,  conscientious  objectors,  prison  reformers, 
social  workers,  "uplifters"  of  every  kind,  find  here  a 
common  ground.  Young  Pierre  Ceresole,  who  landed  in 
prison  three  times  one  Saturday  afternoon,  for  distributing 
peace  literature  on  the  streets  of  Zurich,  is  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  part  of  the  life  of  the  place.  He  is  Inter- 
national Secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
and  initiated  the  Alternative  Civilian  Service,  with  which 
Switzerland  has  been  experimenting. 

Like  the  League  of  Nations  itself,  this  Quaker  Center 
reaches  out  to  other  European  Centers,  and  touches  every 
kind  of  international  and  social  work.  Day  by  day,  more 
and  more  visitors  come  to  buy  books,  or  to  read  in  the 
cosy,  well-stocked  library;  and  day  by  day,  more  come, 
singly,  or  in  groups,  to  ask  about  the  Quaker  way  to 
peace,  or  to  discuss  problems  of  all  kinds,  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  free  from  strain,  turmoil,  and  nationalism.  . 


Casualties  of  the  Peace 


By  BERNHARD  RAGNER 


INFINITELY  more  pitiable  than  the  victims 
of  the  war  are  the  casualties  of  the  peace,  the 
"temperamentally  disabled"  A.E.F.  veterans 
who  have  been  unable  te  adjust  themselves 
to  civil  life.  True,  their  number  is  constantly 
decreasing,  but  eight  years  after  the  Armis- 
tice of  Rethondas,  every  American  hamlet  has  its  quota  of 
these  unfortunate  youths.     Although  they  have  worn  civil- 
ian clothes  since  1919,  psychologically  they  are  still  in  uni- 
form.    For  them,  the  war  is  not  yet  over,  and  for  many,  it 
will  never  be.    Resembling  the  hypnotist's  subject,  they  react 
to   the   pseudo-environment   which   they  mistakenly  believe 
surrounds  them.     When  they  collide  with  reality,  accidents 
and  heart-break  follow.    Were  they  acquainted  with  Words- 
worth, with  him  they  would  lament: 

But  yet  I  know  where'er  I  go 
That  there  hath  passed  away 

A  glory  from  the  earth. 

And  so,  like  back-slidden  saints  who  have  lost  their  haloes, 
they  strive  earnestly  to  re-capture  the  superb  clan  of  St. 
Mihiel,  Montfaucon,  and  Buzancy. 

Every  ocean  liner  leaving  New  York  for  Europe  has  ont 
or  two  of  these  A.  E.  F.  derelicts  aboard.  Every  year,  hun- 
dreds of  them  come  to  France,  vainly  seeking  to  recover  the 
glorious  thrill  of  war-time  days.  For  them,  it  is  not  a  joy- 
ride  but  a  sacred  pilgrimage;  their  motives  are  just  as  laud- 
able as  those  of  the  devout  Catholic  who  prays  before  the 
grotto  at  Ix)urdes.  They  visit  the  front  line,  retrace  the 
footsteps  of  their  division  in  the  Argonne,  and  are  discon- 
solate because  they  cannot  resurrect  the  atmosphere  of  1917- 
18.  Lingering  forever  in  the  past  tense,  they  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  French  peasant  has  transformed  the  trenches 
into  so  many  square  meters  of  waving  grain.  The  war  en- 
vironment is  gone;  Paris  is  minus  Y.M.C.A.  hotels,  Red 
Cross  canteens,  and  M.P.'s.  Everything  is  changed — except 
themselves.  Somehow,  they  don't  fit  into  the  picture.  Dis- 
appointment and  bitterness  enter  their  souls. 

In  most  cases,  their  coming  to  France  is  itself  a  danger- 
ous, irrational  proceeding,  even  though  a  great  faith,  a  great 
hope,  inspire  the  adventure.  Too  often,  they  make  the  trip 
on  empty  pocketbooks.  Some  work  their  way  on  freight- 
boats  bound  for  Vigo,  Gothenburg  or  Southhampton,  but 
eventually  they  land  in  Paris.  I  know  one  veteran  who  ar- 
rived in  the  French  capital  with  a  healthy  appetite,  an  A. 
E.  F.  complex,  and  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Even  at  the 
present  exchange  rates,  that  wouldn't  keep  body  and  soul 
together  for  ten  days.  This  ex-soldier  had  a  willingness  to 
work  but  no  specialized  services  to  offer;  by  a  miracle  he 
had  a  job  two  days  later.  He  was  an  exception.  The 
others,  eternally  jobless,  form  perhaps  the  biggest  problem 
which  the  American  Aid  Society  in  Paris  is  trying  to  solve. 
Naturally,  the  sanest  solution  is  a  ticket  back  to  New  York, 
but  this  is  a  pill  which  they  refuse  to  swallow.  •  They  argue 
with  the  doctor ;  they  disagree  with  his  diagnosis,  and  it  is 
only  by  patient,  expert  handling  that  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  medicine  prescribed. 


For  many,  however,  Paris  effects  a  Salutary  cure.  The 
phantom  France  of  A.  E.  F.  days  is  gone;  the  idealized 
Paris  of  the  A.  W.  O.  L.'s  has  disappeared.  They  have  been 
replaced  by  the  real  France  and  the  workaday  Paris.  Both 
are  humdrum  and  dull,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  dream;  and  so  the  peace-casualty  faces  the  facts, 
swallows  his  medicine,  abandons  his  quest,  and  manfully  re- 
turns to  the  duties  of  Hometown,  U.  S.  A.  Often,  he  learns 
that  the  Blue  Bird  was  in  his  American  home  all  the  time. 
But  it  requires  a  trip  to  France  to  provoke  such  a  cure,  and 
everybody  can't  afford  that. 

Others  do  not  recover  so  easily.  They  accept  the  third  class 
ticket  back  home,  but  three  months  later,  we  find  them  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Paris  Aid  Society  again.  In  truth,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  been  requested  to  refuse  passports  to 
such  chronic  drifters.  What  to  do?  Sermons  won't  help;  as 
well  to  preach  at  a  child  for  inheriting  disease.  Censure 
won't  work;  as  well  criticize  a  telegraph  wire  for  the  mes- 
sage it  transmits.  So  the  progress  of  attempting  to  restore 
the  peace-casualty  to  normal  must  begin  all  over  again.  A 
mellow  understanding,  infinite  patience  and  tact,  plus  genuine 
sympathy — these  are  the  only  implements  which  have  any 
chance  of  success. 

JOHN  DOUGHBOY,  suffering  from  mental  wounds,  is 
not  militaristic;  he  has  no  love  for  mass  murder,  but  the 
peace  is  prosaic  and  monotonous.  That  is  why,  quite  frankly, 
he  laments  an  armistice  which  threw  him  out  of  the  only  job 
he  ever  liked.  All  of  which  is  understandable  and  human. 

Even  certain  civilians  who  accompanied  the  A.  E.  F.  are 
imbued  with  this  feeling.  I  know  a  Y.M.C.A.  worker  who, 
for  a  period  of  three  months  after  the  Armistice,  supervised 
the  distribution  of  food  in  seventeen  French  villages  of  the 
devastated  area.  Today,  he  is  quite  heart-broken  that  the  re- 
turn of  normal  conditions  has  deprived  him  of  the  popular- 
ity; esteem  and  distinction  which  his  position  conferred. 
Then,  he  was  somebody,  a  virtual  food  dictator  within  a 
limited  district ;  today,  he  considers  himself  nobody,  a  soldiet 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Methodist  army,  always  dreaming  of 
the  days  when  hf  was  a  department  commander.  For  him, 
as  for  many  soldiers,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  meant  de- 
motion, and  they  resent  it.  They  feel  as  Napoleon  must  have 
felt  at  St.  Helena.  "But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  misrht 
have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  he  lies  there  and  none 
so  poor  to  do  him  reverence."  For  the  peace-casualty  took  the 
super-heated  war  oratory  seriously;  he  valued  it  at.  100 
per  cent,  little  realizing  the  world  could  forget  so  soon.  Even 
the  mere  fact  of  wearing  the  uniform  set  a  man  apart;  it 
brought  certain  distinction  which  has  disappeared  with  peace. 

Technically  speaking,  the  peace-casualties  may  not  be 
shell-shocked.  In  reality,  they  are,  since  their  mental  mech- 
anism functions. in  abnormal,  irregular  fashion.  Their  er- 
ratic actions  and  irritable  moods  may  bewilder  and  exas- 
perate their  more  fortunate  comrades,  while  the  public,  cruel 
or  indifferent,  fails  to  realize  that  they  are  ailing  fragments 
of  humanity,  just  as  sick  as  the  man  with  typhoid,  boils,  or 
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dyspepsia.  Innocent  victims  of  the  peace,  seldom  do  they  get 
the  human  sympathy,  friendly  comprehension  and  expert, 
psycho-therapeutic  treatment  which  their  unbalanced  tem- 
peraments require  and  deserve. 

We  do  not  hold  a  man,  ill  with  fever,  responsible  for  the 
stupidities  uttered  in  his  delirium.  Similarly,  we  must  for- 
give the  peace-casualty  the  absurd  proposals  he  sometimes 
makes  in  his  conversation.  In  truth,  his  bitter  phrases  merely 
reveal  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  the  disease  from  which 
he  is  suffering.  As  an  example  I  may  cite  a  veteran  who  de- 
liberately refused  government  compensation  to  which  he  was 
legally  and  morally  entitled,  because  "I  can't  accept  money 
from  a  slacker  nation  that  entered  the  war  too  late  and  quit 
too  soon."  Another  confessed  to  me,  "Oh,  I'll  never  be 
happy  until  the  war  breaks  out  again.  I  am  temperamentally 
unfit  for  peace."  Then  he  launched  into  a  fervent  rhapsody 
of  "the  sweet  music  of  the  machine  guns."  A  third  re- 
signed a  good  job,  because  ''I  can't  associate  with  this  bunch 
of  peace-mad  fools  any  longer."  Still  another,  "I  knew  that 
everybody  is  jealous  of  my  superior  capacities,  and  I  won't 
remain  in  such  an  unhealthy,  hostile  atmosphere."  This  last 
veteran  had  the  persecution  complex,  like  thousands  of  his 
comrades.  With  Ishmael,  they  believe  that  every  man's  hand 
is  against  them.  This  isn't  true,  of  course,  but  in  thousands 
of  cases,  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  peace-casualty, 
because  of  their  unconscious  cruelty  or  inattention,  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  feeling. 

Most  A.  E.  F.  veterans  passed  through  what  might  bt 
called  their  mental  demobilization,  during  which  they  adapted 
themselves  to  civilian  methods  of  living.    Army  habits  could 
not  be  shed  as  speedily  as  the  uniform.     Civilian  customs  of 
!  living,  thinking  and  acting  had  to  be  re-acquired.     This  per- 
iod, so  difficult,  painful  and  heart-rending,  lasted  a  month  or 
two,  sometimes  a  year.     For  our  peace-casualty,  especially 
the  one  who  ventures  back  to  France,  it  has  not  ended  yet. 
He  is  not  mentally  demobilized.     Still  under  the  influence 
of  vrar-time  psychology,  he  persists  in   using  the  war-time 
(vocabulary,  every  German   becomes   a   Hun,   anybody  who 
criticizes  France  becomes  an  imbecile,  while  every  person 
who  questions  America's  motives  for  entering  the  war  is  a 
irlamnable  traitor.     Indeed,  certain  peace-casualties  sincerely 
:  believe  that  the  service  stripe  imparts  infallibility  to  their 
opinions,  and  that  is  why  they  can  be  so  categorical  in  their 
Judgments.     Example:  the  French  royalist  deputy  who  con- 
Itinually     cites     his     military 
service     to     prove     that    his 
arguments     are     irrefutable. 
But  Paul  Vaillant-Couturier, 
'Communist    deputy,    showed 
the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning 
by  enumerating  his  own  mili- 
Htary  decorations,  which  hap- 
J:pened  to  be  more  numerous 
lithan  those  of  his  monarchist 
I  [Colleague.     But,    as    long    as 
the    peace-casualty   continues 
'  in   his  war   environment,   so 
jjlong  will   this   delusion   per- 
Ipist.    To  get  him  out  of  it, 
ikhat   is  the   problem. 

Like  Tommy  Atkins,  the 
Inoughboy  was  the  savior  of 
Mil's  country  when  the  guns 


began  to  shoot,  but,  if  "Throw  him  out,  the  brute," 
does  not  represent  the  American  attitude,  certainly  the 
soldier  has  fallen  from  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  public 
placed  him  in  1917.  Unless  he  is  physically  disabled,  he 
can  claim  no  special  privileges  because  of  his  war  service, 
except  a  certain  priority  in  civil  service  examinations.  And 
still,  one  peace-casualty  grew  profane  with  me  because  I 
couldn't  give  him  a  job  for  which  he  was  not  at  all  qualified ; 
six  months  later,  he  apologized,  just  on  the  eve  of  returning 
to  America.  Paris  had  cured  him.  Another,  also  a  news- 
paperman, lost  job  after  job  because  he  suffered  from  the  same 
mania  as  "Mr.  Dick"  in  David  Copperfield.  I  quote  from 
Dicken's:  "For  King  Charles  always  strayed  into  Mr. 
Dick's  memorial  sooner  or  later."  In  similar  fashion,  the 
late  war  crept  into  all  the  articles  written  by  this  peace- 
casualty.  Whether  he  was  writing  about  French  exchange, 
or  the  Olympic  Games,  or  the  latest  murder  trial,  the  war 
always  got  twisted  up  in  his  copy.  It  was  an  obsession  from 
which  he  could  not  escape. 

MANY  a  peace-casualty  detests  civil  life  because  it  im- 
poses duties  that  the  war  did  not.  While  in  the  uni- 
form, he  did  not  have  to  think  for  himself.  His  superiors 
did  that.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  obey.  He  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  his  daily  bread.  Uncle  Sam  took  care  of  that. 
The  army  lodged  and  clothed  him.  It  provided  free  medical 
service.  It  directed  practically  every  phase  of  his  existence. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  army  abandoned  the  soldier,  allowing 
him  to  shift  for  himself.  The  peace-casualty  thinks  this  was 
a  dirty  trick.  Personally,  I  think  he  is  right,  but  to  assess 
the  blame  equitably  is  difficult.  A  very  little  of  it,  cer- 
tainly, rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  rudderless  doughboy. 
The  military  virtues  which  the  soldiers  developed,  in  most 
instances,  were  absolutely  useless  in  civilian  pursuits,  as  in 
the  case  of  William  J.  Locke's  Mountebank.  And  life  is 
not  always  so  kind  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Locke's  clown  for  whom 
life  in  a  circus  was  tame  and  insipid  after  he  had  commanded 
a  brigade.  He  finally  solved  his  problem ;  he  established  an 
equilibrium  between  himself  and  his  environment,  and  what 
is  more  important,  he  created  an  inner  harmony  for  himself. 
That  is  what  all  these  misfits  of  the  peace  must  do  if  ever 
they  are  to  attain  the  happiness  to  which  their  war-time  ser- 
vice entitles  them.  Marriage  solved  the  problem  for  many; 
fatherhood  for  some.  The  healing  effects  of  time ;  new  duties 

_     and  responsibilities ;  a  saner, 

peace-time  outlook  upon  life; 
discovery  of  new  joys ;  adap- 
tion of  self  to  the  daily  rou- 
tine— this  is  the  method  by 
which  many  have  attained 
the  inner  peace,  which  is  the 
pre-requisite  of  a  cure.  This 
is  the  road  which  the  others 
must  follow. 

To  give  this  advice  is  dead 
easy;  to  translate  it  into 
reality  is  extremely  difficult. 
But,  until  it  is  done,  the 
casualties  of  the  pence  will 
continue  to  be  in  America 
and  Europe  one  of  the 
serious  post-war  problems 
confronting  society  today. 


Philadelphia   Sightseers 

By  RUTH  EVELYN   HENDERSON 

With  covert  fun  we  gained  the  Women's  Side. 
A  red-haired  child  alone  had  deigned  to  move, 
His  head   lolled  back   to  smile,   flirtatious-eyed. 
We  waited  till  the  Spirit  should  approve 
And  some  quaint  son  of  Heaven  should  arise 
To  sing  or  speak  or  pray  for  us  to  hear. 
We  sat  with  comely  seriousness,  all  eyes. 
Gently  the  Silence  waited — calm,  austere; 
Until  the  smirking  littleness  of  me, 
Glancing  sidelong  at  the  tranquil  faces, 
The  forms  that  sat  at  ease,  the  lofty  spaces, 
Went  slipping  off  and  left  the  largeness  free. 

And  all  at  once  I  gravely  dared  to  raise 
My  heart  to  meet  God's  penetrating  gaze. 


feminists  and  Feminists 

They  Join  Battle  in  Paris  on  the  Issue  of  Protective  Laws 

By  CORNELIA  S.  PARKER 


HAVE  known  feminists  and  Feminists. 
Never  before  have  I  been  surrounded  with 
them  in  numbers.  Beginning  with  the  small 
Fs  and  increasing  to  the  large  there  is  every 
brand  and  degree  of  The  Faith  here  in  Paris 
at  this  tenth  congress  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance.  The  capital  F's  make  me  feel 
mid-Victorian,  which  means  that  I  may  not  treat  them  with 
entire  fairness.  If  one  of  them  had  assisted  God  with 
her  advice  at  the  creation  of  Eve — granted  he  had  boldly 
progressed  to  that  point  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
influenced — one  feels  the  HO  per  cent  Feminist  would  have 
seen  to  it  that  woman  would  be  a  combination  of  Amazon, 
Solomon,  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  Adam  would  have  soon 
taken  leave  of  the  Garden  and  no  conniving  of  God  or 
the  serpent  necessary  to  that  end.  Which  would  have  been 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  nD  per  cent  Eve.  And  Cain  and 
Abel?  The  up  per  center  hasn't  much  to  say  about  babies. 
Time  was  when  the  woman's  movement  centered  about 
the  vote.  Some  degree  of  or  entire  suffrage  has  now  been 
granted  in  twenty-nine  countries.  The  object  of  the  I.  W. 
S.  A.  is  "to  secure  enfranchisement  for  the  women  of  all 
nations  by  the  promotion  of  woman  suffrage  and  all  such 
reforms  as  are  necessary  to  establish  a  real  equality  of 
liberties,  status  and  opportunities  between  men  and  women, 
to  educate  women  for  their  task  as  citizens  and  to  further 
their  influence  in  public  life."  As  years  come  and  go,  with- 
fn  such  a  broad  conception  of  endeavors  emphasis  will  rest 
now  on  one  line  of  activity,  now  on  another.  There  is 
no  doubt  where  the  emphasis  rests  in  1926.  It  rests  on 
what  the  I.  S.  W.  A.  terms  Like  Conditions  of  Work  for 
Men  and  Women.  By  that  issue  more  than  any  other 
one's  degree  of  feminism  is  measured.  Let  an  otherwise 
capital  F  waver  here — be  she  ready  to  burn  at  the  stake 
for  the  Equal  Moral  Standard,  for  women's  full  emanci- 
pation in  civic  and  state  affairs,  in  marriage,  in  religion, 
in  education,  in  the  professions — let  her  so  much  as  tem- 
porize the  least  on  the  subject  of  "protective  legislation  for 
women  in  industry"  and  she  is  relegated  at  once  to  the 
small  f's.  Some  no  per  centers  would  rule  her  out  alto- 
gether. 

If  one  has  approached  the  subject  of  equality  in  industry 
from  a  purely  disinterested  point  of  view:  do  women  need 
special  protection  or  don't  they,  given  women  and  the  world 
as  it  is  at  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century — it  is  an 
amazing  experience  to  sit  for  hours  on  end  in  an  assembly 
where  very  great  numbers  approach  the  problem  purely 
emotionally.  You  are  removed  from  an  atmosphere  where 
facts  and  figures  play  the  role,  where  weighings,  sittings, 
investigations  can  be  considered.  Partisanship  to,  zeal  in, 
a  Cause,  at  present  in  the  field  of  industry,  has  become  a 
religion  and  anything  savoring  of  scientific  handling  of  the 
subject  is  altogether  precluded.  (I  am  speaking  here  only 


of  the  extremists — but  the  extremists  almost  carried  the  day 
in  Paris.) 

THE  I.  W.  S.  A.  has  a  standing  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Like  Conditions  of  Work  for  Men  and  Women. 
This  committee  presented  a  preliminary  report  and  resolu- 
tions in  an  open  meeting  before  the  formal  sessions  of  the 
congress  began.  The  report  was  based  on  a  questionnaire 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  auxiliaries  in  the  different  coun- 
tries asking  information  regarding  acts  passed  since  1923 
affecting  the  working  condition  of  women ;  whether  women 
employed  in  the  same  services  as  men  received  the  same 
salaries  and  had  equal  opportunities;  what  posts  in  the  civil 
service  were  exclusively  filled  by  women ;  and  lastly  if  mar- 
riage was  a  hindrance  to  the  employment  of  women.  On 
the  whole  it  was  found  that  few  acts  affecting  women  in 
industry  had  been  passed  since  1923 ;  as  to  equality  of  pay 
and  opportunity,  legally  such  exists  in  some  enfranchised 
countries  but  it  was  felt  that  traditions  kept  laws  from 
being  administered  fairly;  there  had  been  a  concentration 
of  women  in  the  lower  grades  of  civil  service  and  a  depreci- 
ation of  salaries  below  which  any  number  of  men  qualified 
to  fill  such  positions  would  accept;  and  lastly,  generally 
speaking,  marriage  had  not  been  found  a  hindrance  to  the 
employment  of  women,  though  a  few  countries  reported  a 
tendency  to  dismiss  women  on  marriage. 

After  an  objective  summing  up  of  the  reports  received  the 
chairman  approached  the  subject  "from  a  feminist  point  of 
view."  If  economic  equality  is  insisted  on  by  the  I.  W. 
S.  A.  the  danger  of  any  special  protective  laws  and  sep- 
arate working  conditions  for  women  must  be  understood. 
She  concluded  that  the  advocates  for  special  restriction  still 
have  to  prove  the  correctness  of  their  assertions,  that  only 
on  the  basis  of  careful  investigations  can  decisions  be  arrived 
at,  that  such  investigations  to  date  have  not  been  made. 

Taking  the  report  word  for  word  it  could  be  re;.ci  as 
a  fairly  disinterested  handling  of  the  problem.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  anti-protectionists  in  spirit  and  in  fact  as  a 
document  wholly  on  their  side.  When  a  Belgian  delegate 
attempted  to  read  the  last  few  sentences  as  support  of  her 
contention  that  some  protection  for  working  women  might 
be  advisable  in  some  countries  she  was  all  but  scoffed  from 
the  platform. 

There  followed  a  discussion  of  the  resolutions  submitted 
by  the  standing  committee.  It  lasted  hours.  Since  I  am 
no  yellow  journalist,  I  merely  say  it  was  sometimes  heated. 
In  the  end  the  extremists  won  70  to  38.  Two  days  later, 
in  the  meeting  of  the  congress  as  a  whole  and  again  after 
a  discussion  of  hours,  they  were  defeated  78  to  91. 

Three  years  ago  at  the  Rome  meeting  of  the  congress 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

(i)  That  education  for  professions  and  trades  be  equally 
available  for  women  as  for  men;  (2)  That  all  professions  and 
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posts  in  the  Civil  Service  should  be  open  to  women  as  well 
as  men,  and  advancements  to  higher  posts  equal;  (3)  That 
women  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for  the  same  work ; 
(4)  That  the  right  to  work  of  all  women  be  recognized  and 
no  obstacle  be  placed  in  the  way  of  married  women  who  desire 
to  work;  no  specific  regulations  for  women's  work  different 
from  the  regulations  for  men  should  be  imposed  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  women  concerned;  that  laws  relating  to 
women  as  mothers  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  handicap  them 
in  their  economic  position;  and  that  all  future  labor  regula- 
tions should  tend  toward  equality  of  men  and  women. 

At  this  tenth  congress  hours  and  hours  centered  around 
an  amendment  to  omit  the  words  I  have  italicised.  For  the 
most  part  seasoned  logic  or  reasoning  took  wings,  emotion 
ruled.  The  very  word  "protection"  was  inflamatory  and 
true  followers  of  the  faith  exploded.  If  some  one  quoted 
women  trade  union  leaders  as  in  favor  of  protection  the 
arch-Feminist  declared  the  leaders  were  bourgeoises  and  out 
of  touch  with  the  rank  and  file.  The  rank  and  file  must 
be  treated  "as  fully  responsible  human  beings  and  not  as 
a  sex."  But  did  some  one  quote  figures  to  show  that  the 
rank  and  file  had  once  voted  for  protection,  then  the  same 
arch-Feminist  argued  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  rank  and  file  really  wanted  since  they  didn't  know 
themselves.  And  besides  most  working  women  were  anti- 
feminist.  They  were  old  fashioned.  It  was  for  the  Alli- 
ance to  lead  the  way  to  a  new  order. 


IT  was  worse  than  useless  for  anyone  to  quote  any  findings 
of  such  a  body  as  the  International  Labor  Office  in 
favor  of  certain  forms  of  protective  legislation.  Miss  Mundt 
of  the  I.  L.  O.  attended  all  meetings  as  a  representative  of 
that  body  and  spoke  several  times  on  the  issue  of  protective 
legislation.  No  matter.  The  I.  L.  O.  was  a  man-made 
organization.  Until,  said  Mrs.  Pethwick  Lawrence,  there 
were  the  same  number  of  women  I.  L.  O.  delegates  at  their 
conferences  as  men  one  couldn't  have  an  international  body 
of  men  legislating  for  women.  (Loud  applause.) 

Frau  Dr.  Luders,  the  brilliant  German  delegate,  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  protective 
legislation.  Almost  apologetically,  in  consideration  of  the 
temper  of  the  assembly,  she  mentioned  that  women  did  have 
some  points  of  physical  difference  from  men  and  might 
in  certain  industrial  cases  need  specific  laws.  Point  was 
made  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  many  factory  work- 
ers, the  weakness  of  women  trade  union  organizations — 
women  would  be  long  years  gaining  through  their  own 
efforts  any  desired  protection. 

An  English  delegate  had  argued  that  there  was  no  way 
at  present  evolved  of  finding  what  working  women  wanted  ; 
that  where  at  times  a  vote  had  been  taken  it  was  against 
protective  legislation;  and  that  even  if  women  themselves 
voted  for  specific  legislation  they  shouldn't  have  it.  Frau 
Dr.  Luders  argued  that  a  vote  for  improved  hours  or  work- 
ing conditions  taken  among  the  women  concerned  would 
probably  go  contrary  to  better  conditions  where  earnings 
would  be  in  any  way  affected ;  women  in  certain  types  of 
industry  needed  protection,  therefore  they  should  be  given 
it  whether  desired  by  the  women  concerned  or  not. 

There  you  had  the  two  extremes:  If  women  do  or  don't 
want  protection  they  shouldn't  have  it;  if  women  do  or 
don't  want  protection  they  should  have  it. 

And  the  big  F  Feminist  point  of  view  as  expressed  by 
one  of  the  most  capital  F  Feminist  delegates — it  is  more 


important  to  be  a  Feminist  than  to  protect  women  even 
if  they  want  protection. 

Nation  after  nation  plead  and  argued  and  remonstrated. 
Finland  and  Austria  were  for  women  being  consulted, 
Egypt  and  Jugo-Slavia  were  against,  and  on  and  on.  The 
chair  announced  time  for  five  more  speakers.  Twelve 
rushed  to  the  platform,  each  protesting  she  was  one  of  the 
five.  A  representative  of  the  French  women's  trade  unions 
spoke  simply  and  to  the  point  in  favor  of  protective  legis- 
lation and  of  allowing  the  working  women  themselves  to 
have  a  voice  in  deciding  what  was  to  be  done  with  their 
lives.  The  amendment  to  omit  the  words  which  would 
take  into  consideration  the  desires  of  women  concerned  was 
carried  38  against,  70  for.  Loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

Resolutions  were  voted  calling  upon  the  hitherto  abused 
International  Labor  Office  to  undertake  a  scientific  study 
of  the  principal  industrial  diseases  and  their  effect  on  both 
men  and  women,  and  urging  a  fuller  participation  of  women 
in  the  national  delegations  sent  to  the  I.  L.  O.  conferences. 
A  resolution: 

That  this  Congress  urges  that  legislation  with  regard  to 
pregnancy  ?nd  maternity  should  be  on  the  lines  not  of  forbid- 
ding women  to  select  and  continue  in  their  own  work  but  of 
providing  for  them  such  economic  and  physical  conditions  as 
should  make  it  possible  for  them  to  give  birth  to  their  chil- 
dren in  the  most  favorable  conditions 

was  discussed  grandiloquently  by  a  Feminist  who  remind- 
ed the  world  that  a  woman  was  still  a  human  being  even 
if  she  were  going  to  have  a  child  and  should  be  in  no  way 
handicapped.  Every  woman,  said  the  Feminist  with  that 
complete  faith  in  her  sex  Feminists  possess  (provided  they 
don't  ask  for  protection),  desired  to  do  the  best  thing  for 
her  child.  When  men  passed  laws  against  women  working 
during  pregnancy  it  was  with  no  honest  idea  of  protecting 
women  but  to  keep  them  from  earning  money  they  would 
now  need  more  than  ever.  No  men  ever  concerned  them- 
selves with  whether  "charring"  harmed  a  pregnant  woman 
since  men  had  no  desire  to  char.  No  competition  there. 
A  Czecho-Slovak  delegate  reported  that  in  her  country 
women  were  given  six  weeks  before  confinement  and  six 
weeks  after,  on  pay.  Another  Feminist,  in  her  eagerness 
lest  anything  be  "forbidden"  women,  plead  for  a  state  or 
industrial  gratuity  large  enough  to  tempt  woman  away 
from  her  job  before  and  after  confinement  without  making 
it  necessary  to  pass  any  discriminating  legislation.  Once 
you  say  "thou  shalt  not"  you  have  the  woman  under  your 
thumb,  and  can  give  her  as  small  a  sum  as  you  please.  (In 
the  later  meeting  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  narrow  margin  of  67-61.) 

The  afternoon  ended  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
condemning  conventions  and  recommendations  prohibiting 
the  night  work  of  women  in  industry  (Washington,  1919) 
and  agriculture  (Geneva,  1921),  but  welcoming  conventions 
seeking  to  minimize  night  work  for  men  and  women  equal- 
ly; condemning  recommendations  concerning  protecting 
women  against  lead  poisoning  (Washington,  1919)  and 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  form  of  poisoning 
affects  both  sexes  disastrously.  "This  Congress  therefore 
demands  that  regulations  safeguarding  the  worker  against 
lead  poisoning  should  apply  to  men  and  women  equally." 

Monday  was  a  day  of  difficult  and  agitated  dis- 
cussions. In  the  morning  came  the  vote  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  National  Woman's  Party  of  the  United 
States  for  membership  in  the  I.  W.  S.  A.  The  board  and 
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presidents  of  Auxiliaries  reported  against  their  admission  on 
the  grounds  that  the  application  was  objected  to  by  the 
first  Auxiliary  in  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  I.  W.  S.  A.  (The  League  of  Women  Voters)  ; 
and  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt;  it  was  felt  unwise  to 
admit  a  second  organization  from  a  country  where  instead 
of  complementing  each  other  the  two  would  be  in  continual 
opposition ;  the  board  and  president  considered  the  meth- 
ods of  work  of  the  N.  W.  P.  to  be  incompatible  with  those 
of  the  I.  W.  S.  A.,  especially  illustrated  by  the  unfortunate 
(in  the  view  of  the  board)  press  campaign  carried  on  by 
the  N.  W.  P.  ever  since  their  arrival  in  Paris,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  I.  W.  S.  A.  It  was  made  clear  that  the 
points  of  controversy  concerned  methods  of  work,  not  prin- 
ciples. A  friendly  document  of  cooperation  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  I.  W.  S.  A.  claiming  room  in  the  world  for  both 
organizations  working  side  by  side  but  not  one  within  the 
other,  which  it  had  been  hoped  the  N.W.P.  would  sign,  and 
thus  end  a  rather  bitter  controversy  in  sweetness  and  light. 

Miss  Vernon  spoke  for  the  N.  W.  P.  and  gave  their  side 
of  the  issue  most  clearly  and  effectively.  They  made  no 
apologies  for  their  press  campaign  and  considered  the  whole 
matter  too  petty  to  enter  into  the  discussion.  The  great 
aim  of  the  N.  W.  P.  was  complete  equality  between  men 
and  women,  and  especially  equality  in  industry.  By  the 
vote  of  two  days  before  it  would  appear  therefore  that  their 
aims  and  the  aims  of  the  I.  W.  S.  A.  were  identical.  There 
was  indeed  some  friction  between  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  National  Woman's  Party.  The  N.  W.  P. 
temporized  with  no  protection  of  any  kind  for  women 
in  any  field  and  utterly  condemned  any  gradual  methods 
of  reaching  their  goal.  They  believed  equality,  complete 
equality,  could  be  brought  about  now,  during  their  own 
generation. 

There  was  a  morning  of  impassioned  oratory,  of  vehement 
to  mild  condemnation  of  the  board's  action  in  refusing  ad- 
mission to  the  N.  W.  P. — "If  the  refusal  is  sustained  it 
will  mean  that  we  as  an  organization  are  looking  back- 
wards, not  forwards."  "It  is  a  calamity  that  the  existing 
Auxiliary  in  America  doesn't  propaganda  for  equal  con- 
ditions of  work."  There  were  pleas  not  to  "disrupt  sex 
solidarity"  by  refusing  admission.  The  vote  was  taken  by 
delegations.  Against  admission,  123  delegates;  for,  49. 

One  staggered  off  to  lunch,  starved  and  exhausted.  I 
am  waiting  for  the  day  when  Feminists  will  argue  that 
women's  platform  voices  are  equally  agreeable  to  listen  to 
three  and  a  half  hours  as  men's. 

Nourishment  was  doubly  necessary,  for  in  the  afternoon 
came  the  crucial  discussion  before  the  congress  as  a  whole 
on  the  report  and  resolutions  of  the  Like  Conditions  of 
Work  committee. 

As  in  the  smaller  open  meeting,  the  heated  discussion 
centered  in  particular  about  the  omission  of  the  phrase, 
"contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  women  concerned,"  and  in 
general  .on  the  whole  idea  of  protection  of  any  sort  or  de- 
scription for  women.  Again  the  French  trade  union  rep- 
resentative plead  for  allowing  the  working  women  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter.  Again  the  arch-Feminist  hastened 
to  the  platform  to  announce  amid  great  applause  that  it 
wasn't  the  job  of  Feminists  to  give  women  what  they  want- 
ed— there'd  be  no  women  suffrage  today  were  such  the 
case.  The  important  thing  was  to  further  the  idea  of 
Feminism.  (More  applause.)  What  was  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection women  had  been  offered  for  centuries? 


Their  minds  had  to  be  protected,  and  so  they  were  given 
no  education. 

Their  money  had  to  be  protected,  so  it  was  handed  over 
by  law  to  their  husbands. 

They  had  to  be  protected  as  mothers,  and  so  had  no 
rights  to  their  children. 

They  had  to  be  protected  politically,  and  so  were  kept 
from  voting. 

And  now  they  were  being  told  they  must  be  protected 
industrially. 

A  woman  in  industry  was  "an  adult  human  being  with 
her  own  soul."  The  best  conditions  in  industry  should 
exist  for  both  sexes.  She  was  not  opposed  to  labor  legis- 
lation, but  when  applied  to  woman  only,  treating  her  as 
a  child.  More  and  great  applause. 

A  German  delegate,  former  Regierungsrat  in  Saxony 
(these  efficient  German  women!  If  there  were  ever  female 
mortals  who  could  look  out  for  themselves  they  are  the 
German  delegates,  most  of  them  members  of  parliament 
or  what  not,  forceful  speakers,  with  brains  any  man  could 
envy),  Frau  Dr.  Beil,  made  three  points: 

If  women  trade  unionists  are  for  protection  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  non-industrial  women  to  uphold  them. 

It  was  evident  some  women  raised  the  word  Feminism  to  a 
fetish,  striving  after  what  they  considered  was  meant  by  that 
term,  ruling  out  all  others  with  any  different  interpretation. 
Because  the  German  delegation  were  feminists  they  were  for 
protection — who  was  to  judge  that  their  brand  was  repre- 
hensible? The  German  delegation  stood  for  equality  between 
men  and  women.  One  could  argue  till  doomsday  and  not 
talk  down  the  fact  that  woman,  besides  being  a  Person,  was 
also  a  mother,  or  potential  mother.  Not  all  the  talk  in 
the  world  would  ever  make  a  man  pregnant,  make  him  do 
his  share  of  child-bearing,  of  nursing,  of  infant  care.  Because 
women  had  less  physical  strength  than  men  was  not  saying 
they  were  less  valuable.  An  orang-outang  had  fifteen  times 
the  strength  of  a  man — was  he  more  valuable?  (audible  amuse- 
ment) If  factory  women  had  no  protection  industry  could 
make  of  them  beasts  of  burden.  Through  protection  they 
could  acquire  strength  and  independence. 

And  third:  Protection  was  not  only  a  woman  question 
but  a  problem  bound  up  with  industry  as  a  whole  and  far 
too  complicated  to  solve  by  a  simple  Feminist  formula.  She 
ended  with  a  statement  that  Feminism  was  no  end  in  and 
of  itself  but  a  means  of  humanizing  the  world.  (Applause, 
but  not  as  loud  and  long  as  had  she  uttered  "The  important 
thing  is  Feminism  I") 

An  Italian  countess  at  long  last  and  for  the  first 
time  in  two  days  of  fervid  discussion  actually  mentioned 
the  word  child  boldly.  The  Italian  delegation  were  against 
altering  the  Rome  resolution  not  because  it  was  framed  in 
Rome  but  because  they  felt  that  without  some  special  form 
of  industrial  protection  the  children  of  working  women 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  suffering.  Hungary  knew  the  real 
reason  why  working  men  were  for  protective  legislation 
for  women — they  frankly  said  they  had  a  right  to  some 
comfort  in  their  homes  and  therefore  women  shouldn't  work 
so  long  and  hard.  The  United  States  delegati  in  itood 
strongly  for  the  Rome  resoution,  Miss  Mayer  quoting  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton  as  in  favor,  after  her  studies,  of  protection. 
The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  in  the  United 
States  was  for  protection. 

When  it  came  to  the  first  count  of  the  vote  it  stood  78 
for  the  amended  resolution — in  other  words  that  women 
concerned  should  not  be  consulted — and  82  against.  The 
anti-protectionists  demanded  a  recount.  The  ayes  and  noes 
filed  out  separate  doors.  The  count  was  78  for  the  amend- 
ment and  against  protection,  91  against  the  amendment  and 
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for  protection,  or  at  least  for  consulting  the  working  women 
concerned.  In  other  words  in  the  eyes  of  the  Feminists  the 
anti-Feminists  won.  Gloom.  When  the  world  goes  to 
suit  Feminists  they  applaud  more  than  do  feminists  when 
the  world  goes  their  way.  Such  seems  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  left-wingers. 

ANOTHER  subject  brought  up  for  discussion  at  this 
tenth  congress  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
problem  of  like  conditions  in  industry.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental slogans  of  Feminism  is  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work. 
Holding  that,  they  are  faced  with  the  objection  that  a  man 
is  apt  to  have  a  wife  and  children  to  support.  The  way 
to  meet  the  situation,  say  many,  is  the  system  of  family 
allowances. 

The  broad  underlying  theory  of  the  family  allowance  is 
that  a  large  family  must  have  a  larger  share  of  the  world's 
goods  than  a  single  person.  How  meet  the  application  of 
that  theory?  The  principle  of  some  form  of  family  allow- 
ance or  endowment  was  accepted  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
delegates ;  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  met  through  industries  singly  or  through  Equali- 
zation Funds;  through  some  system  of  contributory  social 
insurance,  or  by  the  state  alone.  It  did  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  I.  W.  S.  A.  activity  to  take  any  action  in  such 
details,  since  they  are  entirely  matters  to  be  determined  by 
the  economic  and  political  condition  in  each  country.  The 
congress  did  stand  however  unanimously  for  the  principle 
that,  given  the  family  allowance,  it  should  be  no  part  of 
wages  but  a  "recognition  of  the  value  of  the  child  to  the 
community" ;  that  it  should  be  paid  to  the  mother ;  that 
it  should  be  paid  for  dependent  children  of  women  wage 
earners  equally  with  those  of  men ;  "that  family  allowances 
shall  be  accompanied  by  equal  pay  for  equal  work  as  be- 
tween men  and  women" ;  that  all  systems  of  social  insur- 
ance should  include  the  wives  and  children  of  sick  and  un- 
employed persons ;  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  pen- 
sions for  widows  and  orphans  paid  by  the  state.  Against 
the  provision  "that  family  allowance,  so  far  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system  adopted  makes  possible,  should  be  ade- 
quate for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,"  Belgium  raised  the 
objection  that  parents  should  pay  a  share  of  the  maintenance 
as  part  of  that  necessary  and  healthy  responsibility  of  parents 
to  their  offspring. 

There  was  some  general  objection  to  the  whole  principle 
of  family  allowances  as  leaving  out  the  middle  class  entirely 
and  applying  only  to  workers.  Great  Britain  answered  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  scheme  inherently  confining  its 
workings  to  the  laboring  class.  The  London  School  of 
Economics  has  instituted  a  system  of  family  allowances  for 
its  teaching  staff,  and  England  already  meets  the  problem 
in  every  class  by  a  system  of  rebate  on  taxes  according  to 
the  size  of  the  family. 

The  whole  problem,  claimed  Germany,  was  not  only 
social  but  economic  and  industrial.  While  it  was  true  that 
in  the  Ruhr  a  scheme  of  family  allowances  had  not  resulted 
in  the  dismissal  of  married  as  against  single  workers,  that 
was  perhaps  because  so  many  single  men  had  emigrated  and 
there  was  little  choice.  On  the  whole  the  German  experience 
had  been  that  government  employes  were  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  family  allowance,  but  where  industry  bore  the  brunt 
of  payment,  married  men  in  any  time  of  unemployment 
were  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  holding  their  jobs.  Also 
a  feeling  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  single  men  who  felt 


wages  as  a  whole  were  reduced  to  allow  for  the  family  pay- 
ments must  be  recognized.  (Naturally  Feminists  were 
quick  to  remark  that  they  n^ed  feel  little  concern  over 
the  attitude  of  unmarried  men.) 

Would  the  family  allowance  not  decrease  the  father's 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  his  family? 

Would  the  father  not  keep  all  his  wages  then  to  himself? 

Would  the  mother  not  be  told,  if  there  were  a 
family  allowance,  that  she  must  stay  home  and  look 
after  her  family  rather  than  work  outside  if  she  so 
desired  ? 

Would  a  family  allowance  not  lead  to  overpopulation? 

There  were  persons  present  to  allay  all  such  fears. 

The  standing  committee  was  directed  to  continue  a  study 
of  the  problem,  except  in  one  phase  which  was  immediately 
struck  out  at  this  tenth  congress.  Should  the  family  allow- 
ance system  include  a  payment  to  the  wife  on  .her  own 
behalf,  whether  possessed  of  dependent  children  or  not? 
Great  Britain  argued  that  this  should  be  no  open  question. 
It  should  be  answered  at  once  by  a  large  NO.  Such  a  pay- 
ment to  a  wife  as  wife  would  make  her  an  appendage  of  her 
husband.  Vote  24  for  continued  study  of  the  question,  38 
against.  Still  remaining  on  the  agenda  of  the  committee  for 
further  consideration  is  whether  the  family  allowance  sys- 
tem should  include  allowances  for  adult  dependents  such  as 
aged  parents  or  invalids;  if  so,  on  what  conditions;  and 
the  effect  of  the  family  allowance  system  on  the  birth  rate 
and  survival  rate. 

REPORTS  of  the  standing  committees  on  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  child,  on  the  equal  moral  standard, 
on  the  nationality  of  married  women  were  discussed,  reso- 
lutions adopted.  There  were  discussions  on  numerous  other 
subjects.  Rich  powerful  personalities  stood  out  again  and 
again,  many  wise  words  were  uttered.  On  the  subject  of 
women  in  industry,  where  it  was  both  possible  and  desir- 
able to  take  something  of  a  scientific  attitude,  most  of  the 
discussion  was  valueless  except  as  illustrating  the  frame  of 
mind  behind  a  movement.  There  was  scant  concern  with 
facts  and  findings,  scant  concern  lest  not  sufficient  facts  anJ 
findings  exist  on  which  to  base  judgments  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  much  more  simple  to  be  a  Feminist  thriu  a 
feminist,  much  more  comfortable  to  hold  fervid  belief  :'n 
a  doctrine  which  asks  no  questions,  a  doctrine  capable  of 
development  and  theoretical  application  off  in  a  wor!  1  apart 
where  one  need  make  no  compromises  with  biologv  psy- 
chology, politics,  history,  industry.  Perhaps  to  be  a  pioneer 
of  social  progress  one  must  be  a  vacuumist.  The  common- 
place slow-moving  world  draws  down  from  high  places  of 
no  contacts  a  bit  of  this  burning  principle,  a  bit  of  that 
glowing  doctrine,  and  what  it  can  assimilate  in  the  work- 
aday pattern  of  the  whole  it  uses  and  goes  marching  on. 
The  "inevitability  of  gradualness"  is  a  sordid  doctrine  to 
anyone  possessed  of  an  Idea.  Unless  indeed  the  Idea  is 
the  inevitability  of  gradualness. 

Feminism  does  and  will  react  on  history,  politics,  indus- 
try, psychology.  It  can  never  alter  biology  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  Where  the  ramifications  of  biology  end,  how  much 
its  headstart  over  feminism  as  an  influence  on  psychology 
counts  for,  no  one  can  say  today,  least  of  all  Feminists, 
who  never  ask.  Therefore  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational Suffrage  Alliance  left  one  person  where  she 
was  before:  a  small  f  feminist,  a  large  F  Feminist-in- 
Abeyance. 


GIN       LANE. 


Hoganli's  realistic  engraving  of  Qin  Lane  shouts  Merrie  England  in  the  days  when  the  tippling  shops 
bore  the  sign:  "drunk  for  id,  dead  drunk  for  20",  clean  straw  for  nothing." 


Prohibition  in  the  Long  Run 

By  SIR  ARTHUR  NEWSHOLME 

"Greatest  among  many  advances  in  public  health  in  America,"  Sir  Arthur  News- 
holme  said  of  our  national  prohibition  policy  in  the  City  Health  issue  of  Survey 
Graphc  last  November.  "It  places  America  facile  princeps  in  the  public  health 
world."  But  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  only  one  lap  in  a  long  progress  to- 
ward temperance  whose  origin  lies  centuries  behind  us.  In  this  paper  Sir  Arthur 
traces  that  devious  course  through  revolutionary  shifts  in  public  policy  and  public 
opinion,  past  legislative  experiments  in  compulsion  which  often  have  failed.  Pro- 
hibition is  no  matter  of  a  Congressional  session  or  an  American  decade;  here  is  an 
interpretation  of  its  long  run  by  one  of  the  world's  most  eminent  students  of  health 


"T  a  time  when  the  purpose,  method,  and 
results  of  prohibition  are  under  fire  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  opportune  to  recall  that 
the  control  of  alcoholic  consumption  is  no 
new  thing  in  history.  While  the  American 
experiment  is  the  most  drastic  and  extreme 
ever  taken  by  any  nation  voluntarily  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional health  and  well  being,  it  is  only  the  logical  culmina- 
tion of  various  forms  of  compulsion  which  have  been  tried 
in  the  past  two  thousand  years,  and  especially  of  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  in  England  and  other  countries 
under  the  stress  of  war  or  other  emergency. 

General  addiction  to  alcoholic  drinks  probably  has  a 
double  origin:  drinking  facilitates  feasting  and  rejoicing, 
and  in  early  peoples,  such  as  our  Danish  and  Saxon  forbears, 
was  a  chief  method  of  relaxation ;  and,  furthermore,  when 
taken  in  excess  alcohol  supplies  an  easy  method  of  escape 
from  the  evils  of  a  precarious  and  difficult  life  and  from 
self,  the  better  self,  an  escape  which  has  been  a  general 
desire  of  mankind  in  the  past.  Thus  drunkenness  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  a  savage  vice,  which,  apart  from  all 
restrictions,  should  become  less  common  with  the  widening 
of  men's  interests  and  the  reduction  of  human  misery.  The 
same  reflection  suggests  that  absolute  prohibition  is  the 
necessary  policy  for  savage  races  in  which  moral  control 
cannot  be  expected :  and  for  the  savage  members  of  civilized 
communities,  i.  e.  those  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
exercise  self-control. 

Wherever  men  have  collected  in  communities,  history 
shows  that  such  "savages"  are  found,  and  that  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  associated  not  only  with 
disorderly  living,  excessive  disease  and  incapacity,  but  also 
with  crime;  riots  and  even  rebellion  historically  ^ave  had 
their  alliance  with  beer-houses.  Hence  throughout  the 
centuries,  the  control  of  the  liquor  trade  has  been  regulated 
by  both  church  and  state. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  sight  of  so  much  alcoholic 
excess  among  his  followers  that  led  Mohammed  (died 
A.D.  632)  to  prohibit  alcohol  for  the  faithful.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Koran  we  read  of  "wine  ...  an  abomination 
of  the  work  of  Satan."  There  was  general  prohibition, 
although  in  practice  there  was  not  universal  abstinence. 
As  Mohammedanism  at  the  end  of  some  1,300  years  is  the 


religion  of  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  human  race,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  sword  of  Islam  has  been  a  chief  agent 
in  restricting  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  mankind. 

Apart  from  minor  royal  and  ecclesiastic  decrees,  the  next 
great  step  in  the  control  of  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  licensing  system 
in  England  in  1552,  when  an  Act  was  passed  empowering 
justices  of  the  peace  to  restrict  the  number  of  "Alehouses 
or  Tippling  Houses,"  limiting  the  right  to  sell  ale  and  beer 
to  such  places  as  they  "should  think  meet  and  convenient." 
Thus,  by  implication,  a  great  trade  monopoly  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  selected  persons. 

Licensing  evidently  did  not  secure  adequate  reform,  and 
in  1599,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  justices  were  specially 
enjoined  to  limit  the  number  of  new  licenses.  In  1589 
brewers  had  been  forbidden  by  statute  to  supply  unlicensed 
persons,  except  for  private  consumption ;  and  in  the  same 
year  Parliament  passed  an  "Act  for  repressing  the  Odious 
and  Loathsome  sin  of  Drunkenness." 

In  the  next  reign,  that  of  James  I,  further  restrictive 
measures  were  attempted ;  all  persons  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness were  to  be  fined  five  shillings  with  the  alternative  of 
six  hours  in  the  stocks;  and  in  1609,  still  further  restric- 
tions were  imposed.  The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  that  year 
"For  the  Reformation  of  Ale-house  keepers"  is  significant  of 
the  extent  of  drunkenness:  "Whereas,  notwithstanding  all 
former  Laws  and  Provisions  already  made,  the  inordinate 
and  extreme  vice  of  excessive  Drinking  and  Drunkenness, 
doth  more  and  more  abound,  etc."  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  said  "not  one  man  of 
a  thousand  dies  a  natural  death;  and  most  diseases  have 
their  rise  in  intemperance." 

Little  or  no  success  attended  the  restrictive  efforts,  for 
they  obviously  did  not  represent  the  will  of  the  people 
themselves,  but  of  arbitrary  authority.  In  1627  new  meas- 
ures were  added,  including  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings  or  a  whipping  for  keeping  an  alehouse 
without  a  license.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Cromwell 
attempted  to  suppress  drunkenness;  the  wearing  of  the 
"drunkard's  cloak" — a  beer-barrel  with  opening  for  the 
arms — figured  among  the  list  of  punishments.  In  1654  the 
London  Sessions  gave  orders  that  no  new  licenses  should 
be  issued  for  two  years.  According  to  one  statement  three- 
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Chart  I.  Sixty  years  of  drinking  in  Qreat  Britain 

fourths  of  Londoners  were  drunkards.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  Stuart  period  the  consumption  of  beer,  the  chief 
alcoholic  beverage,  continued  on  a  gigantic  scale;  and  in 
1695  Lecky  notes  that  although  the  consumption  of  beer 
had  then  declined,  still  almost  a  third  of  the  arable  land  of 
the  Kingdom  was  devoted  to  barley. 

Excise  duties  were  introduced  in  England  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  have  never  been  with- 
drawn ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  government's  income 
is  still  derived  from  this  source.  These  taxes  appear  to  have 
had  some  influence  in  diminishing  the  consumption  of  beer, 
but  excessive  duties  led  to  increasing  consumption  of  gin 
and  whiskey,  and  this  greater  evil  was  fostered  by  the 
prohibition  of  importation  of  foreign  brandy  in  1690.  A 
general  permission  was  accorded  to  anyone  to  distill  and 
retail  spirits  made  from  English  corn.  The  Government 
favored  the  new  traffic,  no  licenses  were  required,  and 
"dram  shops"  multiplied  everywhere.  Often  cheap  gin  was 
given  in  lieu  of  wages,  and  a  general  pandemonium  of 
drunkenness  developed.  This  conversion  of  malt  into  spirit 
was  most  calamitous  to  the  country.  The  development  of 
the  practice  of  toasting  and  the  growth  of  club  life,  as  we' I 
as  the  exhaustion  of  supply  of  light  wines  owing  to  war 
with  France  are  given  by  Webb  as  among  the  causes  of  the 


general  drunkenness  and  debauchery  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Notices  in  the  shops  advertised:  "drunk 
for  id,  dead  drunk  for  2d,  clean  straw  for  nothing." 

The  better  part  of  the  country  became  alarmed,  petitions 
to  Parliament  against  the  evil  multiplied,  and  in  1729 
Parliament  reversed  the  policy.  A  duty  of  £20  per  annum 
was  imposed  for  the  spirit  retail  license,  and  dealers  in  spirits 
were  placed  under  the  same  regulations  in  respect  of  licenses 
as  innkeepers.  This  duty  was  almost  tantamount  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  retail  sale  of  spirits.  The  Act  led  to  a 
large  amount  of  smuggling  into  the  country  of  Holland  gin 
and  Nantes  brandy;  and  in  1733  it  is  recorded  that  farmers 
in  several  parts  of  Kent  were  obliged  to  offer  higher  wages, 
although  the  price  of  corn  was  low,  and  could  scarcely 
obtain  laborers  at  any  price,  on  account  of  the  large  numbers 
of  men  who  were  employed  in  smuggling  along  the  coast. 
At  this  time  also  the  deaths  in  the  area  of  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  approached  their  maximum  number. 

In  1736  the  Government  went  a  step  further,  and  struck 
a  blow  which  was  intended  to  destroy  the  gin  traffic.  Sale 
of  spirits  without  license  was  prohibited  and  the  cost  of  a 
license  was  increased  to  £50.  The  Act  In  fact  meant  prohibi- 
tion as  regards  spirits.  But  there  was  no  attempt  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  spirits;  the  legislation  limiting  sale  had 
no  backing  of  public  opinion,  and  Parliament  did  not 
represent  the  people;  who,  alas,  were  so  far  debauched  by 
preceding  conditions  that  the  law  made  them  desperate. 
Riots  followed  and  gin  was  sold  openly  in  the  streets,  some- 
times camouflaged  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
wine,  and  on  Sundays  sold  by  druggists  as  "cholera  mixture." 
The  poor  were  gin  mad  and  no  one  would  listen  to  reason. 
In  the  next  seven  years  only  two  licenses  were  issued,  but 
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Chart  II.  While  the  consumption  of  alcohol  (.shown  black) 
declined  in   the  United  Kingdom  under  control,  the  money 
spent  for  it  (total  columns)  and  the  government   revenues 
(dotted  portions }  greatly  increased 
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the  unlicensed  vendors  were  so  numerous  that  the  govern- 
ment was  helpless.  In  1743  this  Act  of  1736  was  repealed, 
and  the  policy  of  revenue  duties  on  manufacture  was  adopted, 
with  a  licensing  fee  which  was  first  made  £5  and  then  £i. 
Magisterial  supervision  over  license-holders  was  pre- 
scribed. 

It  is  significant  that  parallelism  was  common  between 
the  figures  in  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  (death  records) 
and  the  amount  of  spirit  drinking.  In  1757-58  there  was 
great  scarcity  of  grain  and  distillation  of  spirits  was  com- 
pulsorily  suspended  for  three  years.  It  is  noted  that  the 
deaths  in  London  in  1757  had  numbered  21,313,  in  1758 
they  were  17,520.  In  1797,  owing  to  failure  of  crops, 
distilling  from  corn  was  again  prohibited,  with  the  result 
that  although  food  was  dear,  "the  poor  were  better  fed  than 
at  any  period  for  some  years  before."  The  eighteenth 
century  may  be  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  almost 
complete  free  trade  in  gin ;  and  all  the  contemporary  records 
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Chart  III.  The  drink  bill  is  the  largest  item  on  the  list  of  ex- 
penditures in  Qreat  Britain,  1924 

show  the  devastating  moral  and  physical  evil  associated 
with  it. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
manifested  an  increasing  desire  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  plaesures  of  the  people,  and  the  statutory  duties  of  the 
justices  in  issuing  licenses  were  regarded  as  merely  formal. 
By  1831  Parliament  once  more  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
results  of  their  policy,  which  had  been  substantially  one  of 
free  trade  in  beer.  Some  restrictions  as  to  character  of 
holders  of  licenses  and  hours  of  sale  were  introduced;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  as  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  point 
out  in  their  History  of  Liquor  Licensing  in  England,  the 
current  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  drink  still  ran  strong  in 
1860,  and  off-licenses  to  sell  wine  and  beer  were  being 
granted.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  new  set  of  influences  had  already  emerged  which  became 
increasingly  powerful  as  time  passed. 

Humanitarian  and  religious  motives,  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  religious  revival  associated  with  Wesley, 
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Chart  IV.  Since  war  conditions  distort  the  records  for  men, 
the  evidence  presented  in  this  chart  considers  women  only 

began  to  tell.  In  the  industrial  and  sanitary  spheres  of  life 
these  motives  were  the  means  of  compelling  reform;  and 
active  agitation  against  intemperance  found  contemporaneous 
expression.  Advocacy  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
drinks  increased.  Benjamin  Franklin,  working  in  a  London 
printing  house  in  1725,  was  a  water  drinker,  and  in  the 
end  many  of  those  in  the  same  works  ceased  to  be  "great 
guzzlers  of  beer,"  and  followed  his  example  of  taking  instead 
gruel  crumpled  with  bread  and  sprinkled  with  pepper  and 
a  bit  of  butter. 

A  general  movement  for  social  reform  was  in  progress. 
Numerous  local  restrictions  on  alcoholic  indulgence  of 
varied  character  were  attempted;  and  most  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  more  modern  reformers  were  anticipated  at  one 
time  or  another.  John  Wesley,  writing  in  1773,  attributed 
the  high  price  of  grain  to  the  immense  quantities  used  in 
distilling  spirits,  declaring  that  but  little  less  than  half  of 
all  produced  was  used  in  manufacturing  a  poison  that 
destroys  the  strength  of  life  and  morals  of  his  countrymen. 

He  added: 

O  tell  it  not  in  Constantinople,  that  the  English  raise  the 
royal  revenue  by  selling  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  country- 
men. (Wesley's  Works,  Vol.  VI,  p.  54.) 

It  was  about  the  same  period  that  Henry  Fielding  (in 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of  Street 
Robberies,  p.  22)  said: 

Should  the  drinking  this  poison  be  continued  at  its  present 
height  during  the  next  twenty  years,  there  will  by  that  time  be 
very  few  of  the  common  people  left  to  drink  it. 

That  there  was  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  America  is 
shown  by  the  remark  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  physician 
who  signed  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
(Medical  Observations,  p.  63).* 

Spirituous  liquors  destroy  more  lives  than  the  sword,  war 
has  its  intervals  of  destruction,  but  spirits  operate  at  all  times 
and  seasons  upon  human  life. 


•  Also  Dr.  Rush's  Essay  on  The  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  on  the  Human 
Body   and    Mind,    1785. 
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These  evidences  of  increasing  realization  of  the  evils  of 
alcoholic  excess  were  followed  by  advocacy  of  total  absti- 
nence on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  advocacy  being  di- 
rected as  a  rule  against  "ardent  spirits,"  which  undoubtedly 
were  causing  the  maximum  amount  of  mischief.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Temperance  Society  in  Boston,  May 
1831,  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  E.  Alden  of  Randolph,  Mass., 
and  seconded  by  Reverend  Dr.  Fay  of  Charleston,  Mass. 

That  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  by  men  in  health,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  life,  and,  as  such  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  whole  community. 

It  was  further  proposed  by  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Amherst 
College  and  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Lyman  Beecher  of 
Boston 

That  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirit,  as  an  article  of  luxury  or 
diet,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  abandoned  throughout  the  Christian  World. 

In  1830  the  First  English  Temperance  Society  was  formed. 
Like  its  American  contemporary,  it  directed  its  propaganda 
chiefly  against  ardent  spirits,  without  venturing  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  medicinal  value  of  alcohol  as  a  routine  remedy 
in  illness.  Its  relative  inutility  in  this  respect  is  now 
demonstrated.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  emerging  among 
social  reformers  a  conviction  that  spirit  drinking  was  a  chief 
enemy  of  health  and  life  and  of  the  social  order,  and  that 
its  repression  was  called  for.  At  this  time  the  amount  of 
drunkenness  was  appalling,  and  gradually  the  idea  of  restric- 
tion of  supply  as  supplementary  to  moral  suasion  came 
above  the  social  horizon. 

Father  Matthews  (born  1790)  began  his  labors  as  a 
temperance  advocate  in  Ireland  in  1839.  At  that  time  the 
known  consumption  of  whiskey  was  a  gallon  and  a  half 
per  person  per  year.  In  three  or  four  years,  as  the  result 
of  his  fervent  zeal,  untiring  activity  and  great  personal 
popularity,  the  consumption  of  whiskey  was  halved,  and 
the  prisons  became  almost  tenantless.  Between  1839  and 
1843  he  had  enrolled  six  million  total  abstainers,  but  the 
effect  was  evanescent,  disappearing  in  the  great  famine  of 
1847-49  and  the  exodus  which  followed  it.  Similarly  J.  B. 
Cough's  oratory  (about  1855)  illustrated  the  fact  that 
persuasion  alone  cannot  make  a  people  temperate  unless  it 
is  supported  by  an  educated  public  opinion,  which  takes 
time  to  form,  and  by  compulsion  applied  to  the  minority 
who  are  unable  to  exercise  self-control. 

The  slowness  of  improvement  by  moral  suasion  was 
followed  by  increasing  attempts,  especially  in  America,  to 
control  alcoholic  habits  by  legislation.  In  1850  Vermont 
passed  a  prohibition  law,  only  partially  effective,  giving  the 
relatives  of  drunkards  the  right  of  action  against  any  one 
selling  liquor  to  them.  This  and  a  later  enactment  in  1869, 
making  the  drink-seller  liable  for  any  damage  done  by  a 
drunken  person  to  whom  he  has  supplied  the  drinks,  and 
the  New  Hampshire  law  empowering  the  detention  of  an 
intoxicated  person  until  sober,  and  then  compelling  him, 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  declare  on  oath  where  he  ob- 
tained the  liquor,  were  valuable  enactments,  which  might 
be  more  widely  adopted  with  advantage. 

The  course  of  events  in  Great  Britain  since  1860  as 
measured  by  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beer,  and  spirits 
can  be  seen  in  Chart  i  (p.  506).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
course  of  annual  per  capita  consumption  approximated  to  that 
of  trade  prosperity,  and  that  the  remarkable  reduction  in  the 


war  years  and  the  afterwar  years  manifested  in  the  curves, 
although  representing  much  real  improvement  in  social 
habits,  exaggerates  this  improvement,  because  it  reflects  also 
the  position  as  to  sparsity  of  means. 

Alongside  these  curves  is  shown  the  relative  annual 
figures  of  cost  to  consumers  of  their  alcoholic  indulgence,  the 
values  for  1860  being  stated  as  IOO  and  subsequent  values  in 
relation  to  that  of  1860.  This  is  stated  per  person  in  the 
entire  population,  but  as  the  majority  of  women  and  practi- 
cally all  children  under  16  (who  are  three-tenths  of  the 
entire  population),  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  men,  are 
total  abstainers,  the  cost  in  other  families  must  represent  a 
very  high  share  of  the  total  family  income.  In  the  year  1923 
the  amount  spent  in  Great  Britain  meant  as  much  per  capita 
expenditure  of  £7.2.0;  and  if  we  assume  that  of  the  total 
ten  million  families  only  nine  take  alcohol,  the  average  drink 
bill  for  each  family  is  £35  or  about  $170.  It  is  no  consolation 
that  more  than  half  of  this  sum  goes  into  the  national 
exchequer,  for  it  could  be  more  easily  contributed  to  the 
government  in  other  forms,  without  the  terrible  social  harm 
now  associated  with  the  consumption  involved  in  this  method 
of  taxation. 

The  relation  between  taxation  on  alcoholic  drinks  and  the 
amount  of  absolute  alcohol  consumed  in  1913  and  in  subse- 
quent years  is  shown  also  in  Chart  2  (p.  506) ,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Alliance  Year  Book,  1926;  the  relative  ex- 
penditures on  drink  and  other  commodities  and  services  in 
Chart  3  (p.  507)  which  is  derived  from  the  same  source. 

The  gigantic  increase  in  expenditure  on  alcoholic  drinks 
during  the  war  was  associated  with  an  equally  remarkable 
reduction  in  their  consumption ;  and  the  taxation  which 
produced  this  result  was,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  be, 
severely  restrictive  of  alcoholic  consumption.  The  course  of 
events  during  the  war  is  most  instructive,  in  the  light  it 
sheds  on  restrictive  measures  when  endorsed  by  preponderant 
public  opinion. 

There  is  no  question  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  during  its  first  year  the  habit  of  excessive  indulgence  in 
Great  Britain  prevailed  to  an  extent  which  constituted  a 
serious  national  disability.  In  this  respect  English  war  ex- 
perience was  a  continuation  of  its  experience  in  time  of 
peace.  Restrictions  in  many  directions  were  enforced  to 
promote  success  in  warfare :  means  of  transport  both  on  land 
and  water  were  made  the  subject  of  rigid  government 
control,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  food  supplies 
were  rationed,  and  their  distribution  rigorously  regulated. 
The  sinister  character  of  the  drink  trade  is  emphasized  by 
the  consideration  that,  although  during  the  war  it  was  more 
drastically  controlled  than  any  trade,  this  control  was  not 
exercised  with  the  direct  object  of  promoting  success  in 
warfare,  but  because  alcohol  directly  interfered  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  general  work  needed  in  the  national  interest. 
Under  stress  of  national  need  the  war-time  control  of  the 
drink  trade  was  carried  further  than  at  any  previous  period. 

At  first  moral  suasion  was  used,  but  although  this  was 
backed  by  appeals  from  leaders  in  the  Christian  churches 
and  in  the  army  and  by  the  personal  example  of  King 
George,  it  had  little  success.  In  this  respect,  as  Dr.  Shadwell 
has  put  it,  it  was  proved  once  more  that  "men  themselves 
create  their  own  social  ills,  and  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  do  the  right  thing  even  in  their  own  interest." 

Increased  price  of  alcoholic  drinks  contributed  to  the 
reduction  in  their  use.  The  price  of  beer  rose  from  3d  to 
7d  a  pint,  of  spirits  from  4d  to  (Continued  on  page  520) 


English  Liberalism  and  British  Labor 

By  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 

HE  antithesis,  of  Like  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  question  of  the  relations  of  Lib- 
course,  is  inten-  England  moves  on,  imperturbably  exper-  eralism  and  Labor  once  more 
tional  and  pur-  imentai  indefatigably  contriving  a  bal-  into  the  foreground, 
poseful  Modern  ^  between  the  very  old  and  the  very  II  was'  *  usual>  ^Personal  in- 
"sEn^  "-  S.  K  Ratcliffe  long  known  to  ±^t  ^ he^e^ 
lish-in  its  roots,  temper,  and  Survey  readers  for  his  shrewd  and  genial  many  months  pas{  there  haye 
varied  expression.  The  Labor  comment,  begins  here  a  series  of  monthly  been  obstinate  rumors  that  Lloyd 
movement,  historically,  is  Eng-  footnotes  on  that  march  of  progress,  to  be  George  was,  or  had  been,  coquet- 
lish  too.  Hov>  could  it  not  be,  varied  now  and  then  by  a  longer  article  ting  with  the  leaders  of  the  par- 

since  the  industrial  revolution  of liamentary  Labor  party.     It  was 

a    century    and    more    ago    took  difficult  to  see  what  there  was,  or 

place  in  England?  But  South  Wales  and  the  Scottish  low-  could  be,  in  such  stories,  since  Lloyd  George  is  an  enemy  of 
lands  became  industrialized  in  their  turn,  and  the  Labor  organized  labor  and  is  opposed  to  labor  ideas.  Moreover, 
movement  as  we  have  it  today  is  deeply  colored  with  the  he  could  only  become  available  to  the  Labor  party  by  sub- 
Celtic  temperament.  MacDonald  is  ;  Scot.  J.  H.  Thomas  scribing  to  its  creed  and  joining  in  the  regular  way.  Never- 


!is  a  Welshman.  The  Clyde  men  are  strikingly  un-English. 
Liberalism  remains  essentially  English.  Scotland,  which 
was  feudal  and  nationalist,  is  now  mainly  divided  between 
conservatism  and  revolutionary  sentiment.  No  one  would 
dream  of  looking  to  Ireland  for  liberalism.  And  as  for 
Wales — well,  Wales  is  nationalist  and  nonconformist, 
evangelical  and  romantic.  It  has  been  allied  at  times,  like 
other  sections  of  the  Celtic  fringe,  with  English  liberalism: 
but  we  are  not  led  to  think  of  Wales  when  the  historic 
forms  of  liberalism  were  under  discussion.  Liberalism,  then, 
political  and  intellectual,  belongs  to  the  English  mind  and 
habit;  and  it  is  our  liberalism  that  is  said  to  be  dying  or 
dead.  Its  political  forces  are  reduced  to  a  remnant,  and  a 
remnant  torn  into  several  pieces.  It  passed  through  a  fresh 
convulsion  at  the  end  of  the  recent  general  strike;  and 
once  more  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  from 
every  quarter.  The  feud  between  the  leaders  of  its  two 
factions  broke  out  anew,  and  the  liberal  press,  which  is 
much  more  prominent  than  the  party,  staged  the  affair  as 
a  first-rate  drama  in  the  midst  of  the  industrial  crisis 
precipitated  by  the  coal  dispute. 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  this  article  the  gen- 
eral outlook  for  liberalism  as  a  creed  and  a  policy.  That 
seems  to  me  a  great  theme,  but  for  another  occasion.  Nor 
am  I  concerned  here  with  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the 
Liberal  party,  reopened  by  the  effort  of  Lord  Oxford 
(H.  H.  Asquith)  and  his  immediate  friends  to  drive  Lloyd 
George  finally  out  of  the  fold.  The  effort  failed  as  it 
was  bound  to  fail.  It  was  based  upon  a  false  issue:  the 
attempt  to  make  a  test  of  Lloyd  George's  stand  on  the  gen- 
eral strike:  a  stand  which,  it  was  plain,  was  much  more 
in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  Liberals  throughout  the 
country  than  was  the  line  taken  by  the  Asquithians.  They, 
in  effect,  offered  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Diehards,  while 
Lloyd  George,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  his 
moves,  did  undoubtedly  in  effect  throw  his  influence  on  the 
side  of  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  note  only  that  the  Liberal 
forces,  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  are  today  weaker 
and  more  divided  than  ever.  This  fact,  coupled  with  cer- 
tain undeniable  facts  on  the  Labor  side,  has  brought  the 


theless,  during  the  uproar  raised  by  the  general  strike,  a 
story  was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  Lloyd  George  had 
been  in  secret  conference  with  Philip  Snowden  and  Mac- 
Donald,  with  the  idea  of  forming  some  kind  of  alliance 
with  Labor.  The  story  was  promptly  and  vehemently  de- 
nied. Let  us  assume  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  it. 
What  then  ?  Certain  undeniable  facts  remain,  and  are  being 
pressed  home  by  Snowden,  by  the  editor  of  New  States- 
man, and  by  various  others:  and  we  may  be  sure  that, 
whatever  may  happen  before  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
they  will  be  increasingly  discussed  in  the  country.  Let  us 
see  what  they  are. 


I 


N  due  time,  and  perhaps 'sooner  than  seemed  possible  be- 
fore the  great  strike,  there  must  be  a  general  election. 
At  some  time  or  other  the  Baldwin  government  must  fall. 
What  kind  of  government  is  to  take  its  place?  It  will  not 
be  a  Liberal  government.  No  one  can  see  any  possibility 
of  the  Liberal  party's  recovering  its  position,  even  to  the 
extent  of  having  one  hundred  members  in  the  Commons. 
But  equally,  the  next  government  cannot  be  a  Labor  govern- 
ment if  the  Labor  leaders  hold  to  their  present  purpose  of 
not  again  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  governing  unless 
they  command  a  majority  of  the  House. 

What  hope  is  there  of  their  winning  such  a  majority, 
let  us  say  within  ten  years?  If  we  look  at  the  electoral 
map  we  shall  see  that  by  continuing  to  gain  in  the  industrial 
and  other  urban  areas  as  they  have  gained  in  the  past 
decade,  they  may  in  time  hold  as  many  as  three  hundred 
seats.  That  is  a  bare  half  of  the  House.  No  party  can 
have  a  majority  unless  it  is  able  to  win  seats  in  rural  Eng- 
land; and  so  far,  as  its  leaders  admit,  the  Labor  party  has 
not  made  any  dent  on  the  countryside.  It  will  unquestion- 
ably do  so  in  time.  But  before  it  can  make  a  serious  begin- 
ning on  that  tremendous  task,  it  must  develop,  not  only  a 
land  policy,  but  a  rural  consciousness  and  powerful  agrarian 
leaders.  Its  consciousness  is  industrial.  It  is  a  purely  urban 
party;  and  it  cannot  be  transformed  in  the  interval  between 
two  general  elections,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  a  much 
longer  period.  (Continued  on  page  525) 
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Horizon  Lines 


A  Monthly  Survey  of  Our  New  International  Frontiers 

By  JAMES  o.  MCDONALD 


INTERNATIONAL  developments  are  in  a 
churning  period.     Nearly  every  marked  ten- 
dency is  checked  or  balanced  by  a  counter 
tendency.     Twelve  years  ago  European  in- 
trigues,    suspicions     and     misunderstandings 
dragged  the  world  into  war.     Never  since 
then  have  the  broad  currents  of  world  opinion  been  more 
confused  or  confusing. 

Dictatorships  grow  in  number,  but  lose  in  power.  Na- 
tionalism in  revolt  against  foreign  exploitation  or  political 
domination  grows  in  China  and  the  Philippines  but,  temporar- 
ily, at  least,  is  more  quiesceent  in  India.  France  and  Spain 
are  victorious  in  the  Riff,  but  reopen  thereby  old  occasions 
for  friction  between  Paris  and  Madrid  and  between  the  two 
victors  and  Italy.  In  Syria  French  "victories"  have  des- 
troyed half  of  Damascus,  but  the  Druse  rebels  are  still  de- 
fiantly besieging  the  city. 

At  home  Britain  is  absorbed  by  the  coal  strike  and  the  more 
fundamental  problem  of  reorganization  of  that  and  other 
industries.  Abroad  she  gains  a  notable  diplomatic  victory  in 
Mosul  and  again  compromises  a  very  delicate  situation  in 
Egypt,  but  continues  to  suffer  humiliating,  diplomatic  re- 
verses in  Peking  and  costly  commercial  defeats  in  Canton. 
The  French  people,  fully  employed,  cynically  watch  their 
politicians  struggle  with  recurrent  ministerial  crises,  an  unbal- 
anced budget  and  a  sick  franc.  Germany,  the  vanquished, 
enjoying  a  balanced  budget  and  a  stable  mark,  is  resolutely 
reorganizing  her  industries  to  battle  for  world  markets. 

During  recent  months  the  cause  of  international  coopera- 
tion has  won  some  notable  victories,  but  has  suffered  some 
serious  defeats.  Satisfied  with  the  Senate's  possibly  futile 
proposal  to  adhere  to  the  World  Court,  the  United  States 
Government  has  limited  its  cooperative  efforts  to  fields  cer- 
tain to  escape  senatorial  criticism.  In  the  meantime  tht 
League  of  Nations  has  had  at  least  three  brilliant  successes 
and  two  disquieting  failures.  The  balance  fairly  struck 
seems  to  justify  mild  optimism.  But  as  against  the  vast 
weights  of  American  indifference  and  her  non-cooperation 
thrown  into  the  pan  of  international  anarchy  our  government 
has  cast  pitifully  small  weights  into  the  pan  of  constructive 
internationalism. 


The  Caesars 


THE  growing  rapproachement  between  Germany  and 
France  contrasts  painfully  with  the  flamboyant  and 
jingoistic  nationalism  of  the  southern  and  middle  European 
dictators.  But  good  sometimes  issues  from  strange  sources. 
Mussolini's  exultant  cries  of  empire  have  disturbed  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  not  a  little.  His  flirtations  with  the  Little 
Entente  have  only  intensified  French  concern  about  his  ulti- 
mate ambitions.  Add  to  these  causes  of  suspicion,  France's 
knowledge  that  Italians  are  bitterly  and  justly  resentful  of 


French  contempt  for  Italian  capacity  and  culture,  apd  one 
can  easily  understand  France's  more  generous  attitude 
towards  Germany.  Mussolini  may  yet  make  real  peace  be- 
tween Paris  and  Berlin ! 

Certainly  his  startling  pronouncements  of  vast  Mediter- 
ranean ambitions  were  important,  and  perhaps  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  recent  happy  settlement  of  the  Mosul  contro- 
versy. The  Turks  were  fearful  of  Italian  aggression  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  nearby  islands.  Turkish  troops  concentrated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mosul  would  be  unvailable  if  needed 
on  the  coast.  Britain,  if  reconciled,  would  be  certain  to  dis- 
courage an  Italian  adventure.  In  short,  Mussolini's  threat 
was  both  a  reason  and  a  face-saving  excuse  for  Angora's 
acceptance  of  Britain's  terms. 

Iraq  retains,  except  for  an  unimportant  tiny  section,  the 
frontier  as  delimited  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Turkey  is 
entitled  to  10  per  cent  of  the  royalties  paid  to  Iraq  during 
the  next  twenty-five  years  from  the  exploitation  of  oil  not 
only  in  the  Mosul  Vilayet  but  in  Iraq  as  a  whole.  Cap- 
italized at  $2,500,000,  these  revenues  are  to  be  paid  by 
Iraq  to  Turkey  in  a  lump  sum  to  relieve  the  very  hard 
pressed  Angora  treasury.  Thus  Mussolini,  usually  critical 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  unwittingly  helped  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  a  very  important  League  award. 

Pilsudski,  the  latest  addition  to  the  growing  list  of  "sav- 
iors" of  their  country  through  ruthless  scrapping  of  the 
forms  of  parliamentary  government,  resembles  Pangalos  and 
de  Rivera  rather  than  Mussolini.  The  Polish  Marshal  like 
his  prototypes  in  Greece  and  Spain  is  essentially  a  military 
leader  with  no  large  capacity  for  administration.  Already 
he  is  weakening,  and  so  opening  the  possibility  of  serious 
civil  war.  In  the  meantime,  from  Athens  and  Madrid,  des- 
pite rigorous  censorship,  seep  out  rumors  of  widespread  dis- 
content and  incipient  revolt. 

Mussolini  alone  among  the  "strong"  men  maintains  his  po- 
sition. Unlike  the  others,  he  rode  into  power  not  as  the 
agent  of  a  military  clique  but  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  ex- 
traordinarily cohesive  party.  His  spectacular  achievements  in 
finance  and  industry  combined  with  his  vast  capacity  to  in- 
spire personal  loyalty  have  given  his  regime  a  truly  national 
basis. 

Otherwise  his  radical  decrees  of  last  month,  intended  to 
increase  production  arid  thus  redress  Italy's  present  unfavor- 
able trade  balance,  could  have  had  no  chance  of  acceptance. 
These  include  the  increase  of  the  working  day  by  one  hour, 
the  prohibition  of  all  "luxury  buildings" — only  public  build- 
ings and  dwellings  for  workmen,  peasants  and  the  middle 
bourgeoisie  are  to  be  permitted  for  a  year —  the  dilution  of 
gasoline,  all  of  which  is  imported,  by  native  alcohol  or  wine, 
the  reduction  of  all  newspapers  to  not  more  than  six  pages, 
and  the  suppression  of  personal  journals.  Economically  sound 
though  some  of  these  demands  are,  the  ruthless  way  in  which 
they  have  been  imposed  will  test,  as  no  measure  heretofore 
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has  tested  it,  Fascism's  hold  on  the  people.  The  return  to  the 
nine-hour  day  or  a  longer  one  will  still  further  embitter  or- 
ganized labor  exerywhere.  The  elimination  of  the  "journals 
of  opinion"  is  another  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
freedom  of  the  press  has  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
despotism  and  efficiency. 

Opium  and  the  Hindus 

INDIAN  nationalism  is  undergoing  a  change  since  the 
political  exhaustion  of  Gandhi's  spiritual  leadership. 
Illustrative  of  a  tendency  diametrically  opposed  to  the  non- 
resistance  principles  of  Gandhi  was  the  recent  visit  of  an 
Indian  official  to  West  Point  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  national  military  academy  in  India  toi 
Indians.  One  of  the  members  of  the  mission  said  to  the 
writer:  "The  emphasis  of  our  great  religious  teachers  on 
spiritual  values  is  no  longer  practicable.  In  a  world  domin- 
ated by  force  India  cannot  be  free  unless  she  too  develops 
her  own  military  force."  Is  militarism  to  be  the  Christian 
West's  gift  to  China  and  India? 

However,  there  came  from  India  last  June  an  announce- 
lent  of  startling  promise.     The  Government,  yielding  to 
itive  and  world  opinion,  decreed  that  within  ten  years  "the 
:port  of  opium  for  other  than  strictly  medicinal  purposes 
'ill  be  progressively  and  finally  extinguished."     Thus  the 
famous  Calcutta  opium  auctions  are  ended,  at  a  substantial 
financial  sacrifice  by  the  Delhi  administration. 

Rubber  and  the  Filipinos 

IS  ultimate  Philippine  independence,  repeatedly  promised 
by  our  responsible  statesmen,  endangered  by  recent  pro- 
posals in  Washington  ?  The  Filipino  leaders  would  answer, 
"Yes."  The  suggestion  that  the  Moro  Provinces,  which 
are  admirably  adapted  for  rubber  plantations,  be  separated 
for  administrative  purposes  from  the  rest  of  the  archipelago 
is  sharply  criticized  as  unjustifiable  dismemberment  dictated 
solely  by  American  rubber  interests.  Similarly  the  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress  with  President  Coolidge's  sup- 
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port  to  divert  approximately  $750,000  annually  from  the 
disposition  of  the  Philippine  legislature  to  a  special  fund 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor-General  is  denounced  by  the 
Filipinos  as  violation  of  their  fundamental  law.  In  view 
of  these  measures,  the  mission  of  Colonel  Carmi  Thompson, 
personal  representative  of  the  President,  who  sailed  recently 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  Islands,  is  frequently  interpreted  as  a 
political  preliminary  to  the  dimunition  of  Philippine  auton- 
omy. Certainly  the  automobile  is  working  against  independ- 
ence. The  plausible  imperialist  argues,  "So  long  as  there 
remains  a  possibility  of  separation  from  the  United  States 
capital  will  not  be  available  for  the  development  of  the 
vast  rubber  possibilities  of  the  Islands,  and  the  British  rub- 
ber monopoly  will  remain  unbroken.  Tires  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  reasonable  price  until  the  sentimentality  about 
a  pledge  of  independence  has  been  definitely  and  finally 
abandoned !" 


G1 


By  Rollin  Kirby.     Copyright  N.  Y.  World 

"Now,  you  shut  up  and  kt  me  save  it' 


Across  the  Rhine 

ERMANY  has  definitely  repudiated  monarchism. 
This  is  the  plain  moral  of  Germany's  first  great  popu- 
lar referendum.  The  14,441,590  votes  for  expropriation  of 
the  Royalist  properties  out  of  a  total  of  15,685,719  votes 
cast  late  in  June,  are  proof  that  the  Republic  is  unassailable. 

Those  opposed  to  confiscation  remained  away  from  the 
polls,  thus  keeping  the  total  vote  below  the  legal  requirement 
(19,845,279)  of  50  per  cent  of  the  eligible  electorate.  But 
a  victory  based  on  a  fear  to  go  to  the  polls  is  in  itself  a  defeat. 
How  clearly  this  meaning  of  the  result  is  realized  by  the 
Monarchist  groups  is  shown  by  the  violence  of  their  press 
denunciations  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Communists  who  led 
the  fight  for  expropriation.  Particularly  disconcerting  to  the 
reactionaries  is  the  obvious  fact  that  many  members  of  the 
more  conservative  middle  parties,  the  Democratic  and  the 
Catholic,  the  latter  against  the  advice  of  the  bishops,  voted 
with  the  Left  parties. 

In  industry  the  worst  effects  of  deflation  are  over.  Though 
the  unemployment  totals  still  reach  approximately  two  mil- 
lions,  most  economists  believe  that  they  will   now  steadily 
diminish.     Certainly  both  organized  labor  and  the  indus- 
trialists are  sparing  no  effort  to  regain  for  Germany  her  pre- 
war commercial  position.    The  trade  unions,  impoverished  by 
inflation,  seem  anxious  only  that  their  members  be  regularly 
employed.     The  men  themselves  are  producing  with  accus- 
tomed German  capacity  and  thoroughness.    Leaders  of  indus- 
try are  grappling  with  numerous  problems  of  reorganization 
and  re-adaptation  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  zeal  of  pioneers. 
Despite  the  bitterness  of  the  referendum  campaign,  politics 
definitely  take  second  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people.    The 
budget  is  balanced,  the  Dawes  annuities  are  being  paid  regu- 
larly and   the  mark   remains   at   parity.    Under  these   cir- 
cumstances,   despite   the   indirect   hardships   of  the   present, 
Germany  faces  the  second  half  of  the  year  with  confidence. 
France  is  doubtfully  waging  another  phase  of  the  years' 
long  battle  of  the  franc.    As  these  comments  are  printed 
Caillaux,  the  "traitor"  of  a  few  years  ago,  given  a  second 
chance  within  twelve  months  to  prove  his  fiscal  genius,  has 
again  failed  to  save  the  franc  and  a  new  series  of  ministerial 
and   financial   crises    has   apparently   been   begun.      In   any 
event,    France   is  suffering  now  the  bitter  pangs  of   disil- 
lusionment.   The  experts'  report,  published  early  in  July,  on 
which  Caillaux  based   his  program,  is  unsparing  in  its  ex- 
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By  Boris  Ephimov  in  Izvestiya,  Moscow 
Courtesy  of   Manchester   Guardian  Weekly 

The  League  of  Nations  trying  to  draw  the  camel  of 
Imperialism  through  the  needle's  eye  of  Disarmament 

posure  of  the  lies  fed  the  French  people  by  their  politicians 
since  the  Armistice.  Grimly  the  masses  of  the  common 
folk  are  facing  the  slow  realization  that  they  have  lost 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  all  their  investments  in  government 
and  other  bonds.  The  harsh  pinch  of  the  rapidly  rising  cost 
of  living  is  felt  more  and  more.  And  the  hardship  of  the 
present  is  but  a  foretaste  of  the  dislocation  of  industry  and 
the  consequent  unemployment  which  are  certain  once  infla- 
tion is  ended  and  the  essential  purge  of  deflation  is  begun. 
France,  looking  across  the  Rhine,  may  well  ask:  "Who  is 
the  victor  now?" 

The  League's  Ledger- 

THE  confusing  eddies  of  success  and  failure  have  no- 
where been  more  marked  than  in  the  recent  League  of 
Nations'  developments.  Brazil's  announced  intention  to 
resign  and  Spain's  threat  to  do  so  are  unquestionably  serious 
blows.  But  if,  as  now  seems  likely,  Brazil  is  replaced  by 
Argentina  on  the  Council  after  the  latter's  absence  from 
active  League  participation  since  1921,  and  Germany  is 
admitted  to  the  League  and  to  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  net  gain 
will  be  very  real. 

The  discussions  in  the  Preparatory  Commission  on  Dis- 
armament have  been  discouraging.  The  delegates  from  many 
of  the  countries  seemed  more  concerned  with  political  and 
narrow  national  interests  than  with  the  major  objective  of 
reducing  the  armament  burdens.  Perhaps  those  critics  were 
right  who  said  that  Europe  has  not  yet  achieved  that  de- 
gree of  security  necessary  for  such  a  step.  None  the  less,  a 
cynic  might  be  excused  for  smiling  at  the  picture  of  Ger- 
many fighting  for  drastic  reductions  both  on  land  and  sea, 
while  France  and  Italy  defend  their  large  land  armies  and 
head  what  is  commonly  called  "the  submarine  bloc"  in  de- 
fending the  principle  of  the  unrestricted  building  of  these 
"murderous"  instruments. 


In  brilliant  contrast  to  the  squabbles  of  the  naval  and 
military  experts  are  the  reports  of  the  League's  Commis- 
sioners from  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Athens.  Late  in  June, 
Dr.  Zimmermann  announced  the  ending  of  the  League  "re- 
ceivership" for  Austria.  At  the  same  time  "Jerry"  Smith, 
of  Boston,  announced  that  Hungary  too  had  balanced  its 
budget  and  was  ready  to  be  relieved  of  League  supervision. 
Charles  P.  Howland  reported  that,  in  carrying  out  the 
League  plan,  more  than  800,000  Greek  refugees  from  Asia 
Minor  had  been  established  on  Greek  soil,  and  about  half 
a  million  more  absorbed  into  the  city  population  of  that  small 
country  which  boasted  but  about  four  million  and  a  half 
before  the  refugees  came.  Any  one  of  these  three  interna- 
tional cooperative  achievements  would  have  more  than  justi- 
fied the  existence  of  the  League. 


And  Our  Own 


ONLY  th/ee  major  activities  have  occupied  our  State 
Department  recently.    These  are: 

(1)  Participation  in  the  League  of  Nations  Preparatory 
Commission  on  Disarmament.   Of  this  it  is  too  early  to  say 
more  than  that  substantial  results  appear  to  be  endangered 
by  exaggerated  emphasis  on  narrow  national  interests. 

(2)  Continuous  work  on  the  commissions  studying  the 
problem    of    extraterritoriality    and    tariff   modification    in 
China.     There   the  American   representatives   are  fighting 
staunchly  for  justice  to  China  against  the  selfish  commer- 
cialism of  two  or  three  great  powers. 

(3)  The  arbitration  of  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy.  This 
has  been  a  hundred  per  cent  failure. 

Not  Secretary  Kellogg  but  Mr.  Hughes,  who  prepared 
the  report  of  the  arbitrator  for  President  Coolidge,  is  respon- 
sible for  this  fiasco.  Either  a  plebiscite  should  never  have 
been  arranged  or  conditions  should  have  been  insisted  upon 
which  would  have  made  a  fair  referendum  possible.  Mr. 
Hughes'  terms  included  none  of  the  major  essentials  of 
such  a  plebiscite.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  award  to 
show  that  either  Mr.  Hughes  or  those  associated  with  him 
studied  the  plebiscites  carried  out  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Had  they  done  so  they  would  have 
found  in  the  success  of  some  and  in  the  relative  failure  of 
others  suggestions  and  warnings  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  wrecked  the  whole  award. 
The  result  of  months  of  effort  has  been  worse  than  failure. 
Both  Chile  and  Peru  have  spent  more  than  they  could  afford. 
The  relations  between  them  are  worse  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  years.  The  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  is  ridi- 
culed both  in  Latin  America  and  in  Europe.  Despite  face- 
saving  declarations  to  the  contrary,  President  Coolidge's 
role  as  arbitrator  has  ended  ingloriously. 

A  disquieting  development,  but  one  little  spoken  of,  is 
the  increasing  likelihood  that  the  Senate's  World  Court 
reservations  will  not  be  consented  to  abroad.  Since  they 
were  dictated  by  partisan  politics  and  accepted  by  the  Admin- 
istration without  consulting  any  of  the  forty-eight  countries 
who  must  agree  to  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  careful 
study  discloses  difficulties  perhaps  insurmountable.  If  this 
small,  half-hearted,  halting  attempt  to  adhere  to  the  Court 
proves  futile,  the  American  people  will  perhaps  more  nearly 
realize  how  small  in  fact  has  been  their  government's  effec- 
tive cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
lead  the  way  out  of  an  anarchical  world. 
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•  INCE  its  earthquake,  even  more  assiduously 
than  before,  Santa  Barbara  has  devoted  it- 
self to  the  community  arts  through  the 
medium  of  its  Community  Arts  Association, 
which  one  observer  described  as  all  five- 
fingers-and-the-palm  of  a  methodical  devel- 
opment of  aesthetic  opportunities  in  a  well-favored  city. 
Visitors  come  from  near  and  far  to  see  this  group  in 
action.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson  of  London, 
was  being  introduced  to  a  gathering  in  the  Little  Theater 
of  the  School  of  the  Arts  early  this  summer.  "It  is  de- 
cidedly gratifying,"  began  Pearl  Chase,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  "that  these  friends  who  have  participated  in 
such  interesting  work  in  the  East  and  in  England  should 
also  be  interested  in  our  movements" — at  this  precise  point 
the  building  shook  gently — "here  in  California."  "Move- 
ments" is  the  polite  term  for  those  small  shocks  which  now 
and  then  give  a  little  quiver  to  the  Pacific  slope.  Miss 
Chase  laughed,  the  audience  roared,  and  Santa  Barbara  has 
another  earthquake  story  to  tell. 


"TIM  CROW"  property  laws,  passed  by  state  legislatures 
J  or  city  councils  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  the  same  court  by  a 
recent  decision  implies  that  race  segregation  may  be  legally 
accomplished  by  contract.  The  case  is  Corrigan  vs.  Buckley 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mrs.  Corrigan,  Mr.  Buckley 
and  twenty-eight  other  white  persons  owning  dwellings  on 
the  same  street  executed  a  covenant  in  1921,  mutually 
agreeing  that  no  part  of  such  properties  "should  ever  be 
used  or  occupied  by  or  sold,  leased,  or  given  to  any  person 
of  the  Negro  race  or  blood."  The  next  year  Mrs.  Corrigan 
contracted  to  sell  a  dwelling  to  Mrs.  Curtis,  a  Negro. 
Buckley  obtained  an  injunction  prohibiting  Mrs.  Corrigan 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  from  completing  the  transaction.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  grounds  that  it 
involved  "the  construction  or  application  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," the  fifth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments; 
and  that  the  injunction  was  void  under  federal  statutes 
enacted  "in  aid  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  amendments."  The  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missed the  appeal  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  holding  that  the 
constitutional  provisions  invoked  were  not  applicable.  The 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Race  Relations  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  states  that 

It  is  the  opinion  of  an  attorney  consulted  that  this  does  not 
preclude   an   application   to  the   discretion  of  the  court  by   an- 


other  method  of  procedure,  to  review   the  pubKc  policy  phase 
of  the  case  on  its  merits. 

The  Commission  also  points  out  that 

It  should  be  noted  the  Supreme  Court  decision  cannot  be 
construed  as  a  precedent  for  an  injunction  enforcing  a  segrega- 
tion covenant  other  than  that  such  court  holds  that  the 
covenant  is  not  in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  a  new  brief  has  been  filed, 
under  which  the  question  of  public  policy  involved  is  placed 
squarely  before  the  Court.  It  is  hoped  within  a  year  that 
a  decision  may  be  obtained,  establishing  whether  or  not  it 
is  possible,  by  contract,  to  bar  American  citizens  of  African 
descent  from  the  security  of  private  property  guaranteed 
to  all  citizens  under  the  Constitution. 


THE  story  of  crime  in  America  was  enriched  in  mid- 
July  by  three  interesting  episodes.  A  prominent  Fun- 
damentalist preacher  in  Texas  shot  to  death  a  quarrelsome 
critic  of  his  public  activities,  and  preached  as  usual  the 
next  day.  The  publisher  of  the  Canton  Daily  News, 
Canton,  Ohio,  who  according  to  the  press  "had  been  con- 
ducting a  vigorous  campaign  against  vice  and  gambling  and 
laxity  in  the  police  department,"  was  shot  to  death  by  an 
assailant  still  unidentified  as  this  goes  to  press.  And  a 
New  York  attorney  told  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
its  annual  meeting  at  Denver  that  as  a  nation  "we  do  not 
prevent  crime;  we  do  not  detect  crime;  we  do  not  con- 
vict the  criminals  and  we  do  not  punish  crime."  The 
speaker,  Charles  A.  Boston,  asked  with  emphasis  "Is 
our  civilization  competent  to  deal  with  its  problem  of 
crime?" 

If  our  competency  to  deal  with  crime  can  be  advanced 
by  organized  public  inquiries  we  should  be  well  on  the  way 
toward  a  solution:  another  speaker  at  Denver  enumerated 
one  national  crime  commission,  seven  official  state  commis- 
sions, two  voluntary  state  organizations,  and  five  city  as- 
sociations now  devoted  to  the  study  of  crime  or  criminal 
procedure.  Most  of  them,  so  far,  have  concerned  them- 
selves chiefly  with  questions  of  procedure. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  procedure  was  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
of  the  Association,  adopted  by  the  full  session,  that  expert 
witnesses  be  employed  only  at  court  order  and  at  salaries 
to  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  state.  If  the  psychiatrist  is  to 
have  a  chance  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  the  determina- 
tion of  a  prisoner's  responsibility  under  the  law,  and  the 
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formulation  of  a  social  course  of  action  to  deal  with  his 
offenses,  it  is  clear  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  agent 
of  the  state  and  of  impartial  justice  rather  than  as  a  pawn 
in  the  hands  of  shrewd  criminal  lawyers.  With  the  move- 
ment for  a  more  simple,  equitable,  and  speedy  operation  of 
legal  machinery  all  students  of  criminology  must  have 
sympathy,  and  the  preoccupation  of  the  Bar  Association 
with  these  ends  is  a  good  augury.  But  there  will  be  much 
left  to  do  when  our  whole  apparatus  of  justice,  which  now 
moves  so  haltingly,  is  put  in  first-class  running  condition. 
We  may  find  that  our  concepts  of  crime  and  punishment 
need  such  radical  revision  that  the  machinery  itself  must 
be  substantially  altered.  Meanwhile  we  shall  probably 
continue  to  shoot  each  other  up  in  private  and  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers. 


DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON'S  question  in  The  Survey 
for  May  15,  whether  the  social  agencies  of  America 
are  no  longer  interested  in  our  greatest  contemporary  social 
experiment,  prohibition,  has  met,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  response  that  was  to  be  expected  from  organizations 
increasingly  absorbed  in  their  own  specialized  techniques. 
As  in  previous  years,  very  little  was  heard  of  the  whole 
subject  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Cleveland.  There  was,  however,  one  group  of  agencies 
sufficiently  close  to  the  facts  to  know  them  almost  without 
the  necessity  for  special  inquiry,  and  traditionally  concerned 
to  work  out  from  relatively  small,  immediate  concerns  into 
far-flung  movements  of  social  betterment.  That  group  was 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements,  which  met  in 
Cleveland  just  before  the  larger  gathering. 

The  settlement  workers  recognized  that  they  had  been 
remiss  in  this  matter.  It  is  true,  some  years  ago  the  neigh- 
borhood houses  had,  under  the  leadership  of  William 
McLennan  of  Buffalo,  produced  an  exceedingly  interesting 
report  upon  neighborhood  conditions  as  affected  by  prohi- 
bition ;  but  that  was  at  a  time  when  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment was  still  fairly  well  enforced  and  when  people  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  as  obligatory  upon  good  citizens 
to  observe  the  Volstead  law  as  any  other. 

Of  course,  settlement  workers  for  the  most  part  have  no 
special  inside  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  enforcement 
or  of  the  structure  of  the  illegal  drink  trade  with  all  its 
branches.  They  only  see  the  effects  of  observance  and 
non-observance;  and  since  many  of  the  workers  have  been 
in  residence  for  more  than  a  decade,  they  can  compare 
present  conditions  with  those  of  the  pre-prohibition  days. 
So,  accepting  Dr.  Emerson's  challenge,  they  decided  to  set 
up  a  special  committee  of  study  which,  instead  of  attempting 
to  duplicate  on  a  small  scale  the  statistical  inquiry  into  the 
social  effects  of  prohibition  which  is  now  being  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  [see 
The  Survey,  May  15,  1926,  p.  281],  would  cover  those 
aspects  which  settlement  workers  are  more  interested  in 
and  more  competent  to  describe  than  any  other  group:  the 
changes  in  family  and  neighborhood  life  which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  changes  in  drinking  habits  and  the  operations  of 
the  drink  trade  since  prohibition  went  into  effect.  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York,  is 


chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Charles  C.  Cooper,  of 
Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Martha 
Bensley  Bruere,  formerly  associate  editor  of  The  Survey, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  study,  and  all  the  member 
houses  of  the  federation  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  it. 
A  questionnaire  has  been  sent  out  to  them  which  asks 
for  intimate  pictures  of  family  and  neighborhood  situations 
rather  than  for  statistics.  One  part  of  the  inquiry  takes  the 
form  of  an  outline  for  discussion  by  such  settlement  groups 
as  mothers'  clubs,  men's  societies  or  senior  groups  with  a 
view  to  getting  at  the  attitudes  toward  the  observance  of 
prohibition  of  different  age,  national,  racial,  occupational 
and  religious  groups  in  the  neighborhood.  In  other  words, 
the  study  is  not  limited  to  questions  of  physical  welfare  but 
concerns  itself  also  with  the  more  imponderable  psychological 
influences  which  prohibition  has  had  upon  typical  town  and 
city  neighborhoods  during  the  various  phases  of  its  enforce- 
ment. The  study  is  to  be  completed  within  six  months ; 
a  modest  budget  is  being  raised  to  cover  the  national  ex- 
penses while  the  local  costs  are  borne  by  the  individual 
participating  neighborhood  houses. 


FRED  WHITIN  gave  eighteen  years  to  fighting  com- 
mercialized prostitution  in  New  York,  and  the  fact  that 
when  he  died  suddenly  on  July  19,  at  54  years  of  age,  the 
cause  and  the  organization  with  which  he  was  identified 
had  long  since  dropped  out  of  the  newspapers  is  itself  a 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  endeavor.  The  Committee  of 
Fourteen  was  formed  in  1905  for  the  suppression  of  the 
"Raines-law  hotels"  which  had  become  notorious:  Mr. 
Whitin  became  its  secretary  three  years  later  and  preceded 
to  devote  to  its  work  the  same  pertinacity  of  practical  pur- 
pose that  had  characterized  a  long  line  of  Yankee  business 
ancestors.  Through  cooperation  with  the  property  owners, 
the  police,  the  surety  companies  and  the  brewing  interests, 
the  Raines-law  hotels  were  largely  driven  out  of  existence 
by  1912,  and  the  law  that  had  made  them  possible  was  sub- 
sequently repealed.  The  vice  which  had  flourished  in  them 
sought  new  habitats.  The  Committee  and  Mr.  Whitin 
followed  it  step  by  step  and  helped  to  dislodge  it  from 
one  new  shelter  after  another  until  New  York  became  one 
of  the  cleanest  of  great  cities.  Only  those  familiar  with 
conditions  of  twenty  years  ago  realize  what  it  means  to  be 
able  to  say  now  that  solicitation  on  the  streets  is  practically 
extinct,  that  there  are  no  public  disorderly  houses,  that  fines 
are  no  longer  imposed  as  penalties  in  vice  cases,  and  that 
prostitutes  found  to  be  infected  with  venereal  disease  are 
detained  under  the  health  law  until  they  are  incapable  of 
spreading  disease. 

Mr.  Whitin  was  far  from  being  a  fanatic:  he  was  a 
man  of  conservative  opinion  who  saw  a  clear  evil  and  gave 
his  entire  energy  and  attention  to  combatting  it  methodical- 
ly and  persistently.  A  constant  student  of  the  actual  con- 
duct of  cases  in  court,  he  contributed  much  by  his  practical 
common  sense  and  patience  to  the  increased  efficiency  with 
which  modern  courts  deal  with  commercialized  prostitution. 
He  leaves  many  friends — not  least  among  the  police  force 
and  judiciary  of  New  York  with  whom  he  worked  for  the 
public  good. 


Letters  &  Life 

In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 
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awards  of  the  Holstein  and  Pushkin 
prizes  to  Negro  writers  and  composers, 
under  the  auspices  of  Opportunity,  that 
vigorous  journal  of  Negro  life,  proved  even 
more  heartening  this  year  than  last.  Best 
of  all  they  inspired  more  Negro  writing, 
with  1,276  entrants  this  year  against  732  in  1925.  The 
many  new  names  listed  show  that  Negro  talent  is  not  the 
possession  of  a  small  clique.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  editor  of 
Opportunity,  writes:  "Only  one  who  is  privileged  to  examine 
the  complete  mass  of  entries  can  know  how  deep-lying  is 
this  artistic  awakening."  The  names  on  the  juries  were 
inspiring  evidence  of  how  warm  a  sympathy  American 
critics  and  creators  feel  for  this  new  Negro  culture  for 
they  included  Robert  Frost,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  David  Belasco,  Zona  Gale,  Stuart  Sherman,  Frank 
Damrosch  and  David  Mannes.  And  their  reports  told  how 
they  had  been  moved  by  the  stark  strivings  as  well  as  by  the 
real  achievement  they  had  discovered.  John  Macy,  who 
presided  at  the  Award  Dinner  in  New  York,  welcomed  the 
contestants  into  "the  most  democratic  and  the  most  aris- 
tocratic society  in  the  world  .  .  .  that  great  freemasonry 
which  knows  nothing  of  color,  race,  and  creed,  except  the 
cult  of  beauty  and  wisdom.  .  .  .  We  rejoice  because  good 
work  has  been  done,  not  that  good  work  has  been  done  by 
Negroes!"  And  he  told  how  the  manuscripts  revealed 
"frankness,  honesty,  and  sincerity.  .  .  .  The  prevailing  at- 
titude was  neither  apologetic  nor  hostile,  but  simply  self- 
lespecting." 

Letters  &  Life  has  no  room  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the 
work  by  reprinting.  You  can  get  them  all  in  Opportunity 
for  June  and  July  from  the  National  Urban  League,  127 
East  23d  Street,  New  York.  But  here  is  one  little  refrain 
to  prove  these  were  authentic  Negro  voices: 

Huh!   de  wurF  ain't  flat 
An'  de  wurl'  ain't  roun' 
Jes'  one  long  strip 
Hangin'   up  an'   down. 
Since  Norf  is   up 
An'  Souf  is  down, 
An"  Hebben  is  up, 
I'm  upward  boun'. 

This  Northboun'  by  Lucy  Ariel  Williams  divided  the 
Poetry  Prize  with  Waring  Cunor's  No  Images.  The 
Pushkin  Poetry  prize  went  to  Arna  Bontemps'  Golgotha 
Is  a  Mountain.  Arthur  Huff  Fauset  took  first  in  the  story 
section  with  Symphonesque  and  in  essays  with  Segregation. 
Sugar  Cain  by  Frank  H.  Wilson  was  the  prize  play;  and 
John  Matheus  got  an  award  for  his  personal  experience 
sketch,  Sand.  Edmund  Jenkins  got  the  first  and  second 
awards  in  music  for  his  African  War  Dance  and  Sonata 
in  A  Minor.  Prizes  for  Constructive  Journalism  were  also 


awarded  this  year  by  the  Empire  State  Federation  of 
Colored  Women's  Clubs. 

That  dinner  was  a  glory  for  the  thousand  or  more 
Negroes  there,  the  prize-winners  and  their  loving  admirers. 
It  was  warm  with  good  hope  for  the  serious  friends  of  Negro 
art.  But  there  was  a  third  element  to  which  both  the  others 
need  give  serious  thought,  namely,  the  profiteers  and 
parasites  of  a  cult.  There  were  those  with  an  axe  to  grind, 
seekers  after  commercial,  or  social  or  literary  aggrandize- 
ment. The  new  Negro  in  art  and  music  has  been  made  in 
part  a  fad.  You  can  mount  the  band-wagon  and  get  in  the 
lime-light  by  protesting  an  interest  in  and  understanding 
of  the  Negro  that  has  not  been  proven  by  anything  but  lip- 
service.  There  was  the  publisher  seeking  a  manuscript  that 
would  catch  this  current  whim ;  and  the  director  of  an  ex- 
perimental theatre  after  a  play  that  might  make  talk  among 
the  ultra.  There  were  the  short-story  tellers  getting  local 
color;  the  technicians  thereof  desirous  of  publicity;  and  the 
dilettantes  who  exploit  black  lions  at  their  jazz  salons. 
One  minor  poet  rebuked  the  Negro  boys  and  girls  who  sang 
spirituals  because  he  didn't  approve  of  Christ!  He  seemed 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  the  soul  of  this  Negro  art.  There 
were  the  literary  slummers  who  just  wanted  a  new  thrill. 
There  were  those  sad  pilgrims  who  want  to  borrow  the 
Negro's  emotions.  They  want  his  songs  to  stir  in  their 
dessicate  souls  those  elemental  emotions  they  can  not  feel 
themselves.  They  forget  that  to  feel  like  a  Negro  you 
have  to  work  and  suffer  and  love  and  pray  like  a  Negro. 
They  do  none  of  these.  This  sorry  crew  are  not  important 
in  themselves.  Next  year  they  will  be  flittering  round  the 
candle  of  some  new  fad.  But  they  may  misguide  the 
Negro  for  a  time  unless  he  can  steel  himself  in  anger  or 
wrap  himself  in  his  own  guffaws  against  their  flattery, 
false  witness,  and  bribes.  It  would  be  the  final  tragedy 
if  after  exploiting  the  Negro's  body  for  two  centuries  we 
ended  by  exploiting  his  heart  and  soul. 

So  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  Negro  needs  no  inter- 
preter now,  whether  an  honest  or  an  insincere  one.  The 
promise  of  a  second  edition  of  that  fertile  book,  The  New 
Negro,  gives  us  a  text  for  repeating  this. 

He  speaks  for  himself.  This  volume  was  edited  by 
a  Negro,  Alain  Locke,  and  most  of  its  contents  is  the 
work  of  Negroes,  poets  and  story-tellers,  historians  of  the 
past  of  the  race,  social  interpreters  of  its  present,  and 
prophets  of  its  future.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  Negro 
as  an  artist  and  as  a  living  member  of  American  society ;  it 
is  comprehensive,  full  of  passion  and  faith,  brimming  with 
fact  and  new  viewpoints,  and  starkly  clear  in  its  revelation 
that  there  is  a  "new  Negro,"  keenly  and  naturally  at  times 
bitterly  aware  of  himself  and  his  place  in  our  civilization. 
Whoever  is  interested  in  race  and  what  each  race  has  to 
give  to  life  must  read  this  book. 
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Nor  is  it  alone  in  proving  that  the  Negro  has  found  his 
voice.  He  is  giving  us  year  by  year  more  books  of  revela- 
tion, self-scrutiny,  and  artistic  promise.  They  are  not  all 
good  books,  but  they  are  his  own — so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  take  him  second  hand.  He  stands  or  falls  by  himself. 
At  last  we  can  measure  how  far  and  fast  he  has  come  and 
estimate  what  powers  are  hidden  within  him.  His  case 
henceforth  rests  on  a  fact,  not  a  sentiment,  basis.  No  longer 
need  the  Negro  depend  on  reaching  us  either  through  the 
good  will  of  a  patron,  or  the  intervention  of  an  often 
prejudiced  reporter.  He  simply  is — and  here  are  his  fruits. 
Judge  them  as  you  do  any  offerings  in  the  market  place. 

IF  we  do  judge  by  such  criteria  as  transcend  race,  and 
refuse  to  yield  to  a  welling  desire  to  shout  huzzas  of  praise 
born  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  humanitarian  sympathy,  or  educa- 
tional zeal,  we  find,  I  think,  two  failures  in  The  New 
Negro.  First,  it  claims  too  much  for  the  Negro  as  a  present 
artist;  second,  it  seems  willing  to  sacrifice  the  indubitable 
native  gifts  of  the  African  for  a  mere  equalitarianism  in  the 
culture  and  society  of  the  whites.  It  presents  its  inheritance 
of  which  rightly  it  is  so  proud  as  a  credential  that  it  may 
join  a  tradition  and  share  a  mode  of  life  that  will  deflower 
and  murder  that  inheritance  with  the  noiseless  efficiency  of 
its  own  machines.  The  very  articulateness  of  the  Negro  at 
the  moment  in  the  white  medium  seems  token  enough  that 
he  is  losing  his  African  soul. 

As  an  artist  the  Negro  claims  roots  in  African  folk- 
lore and  plastic  arts.  He  asserts  that  his  spirituals  are  the 
only  American  folk-music,  and  his  jazz  rhythms  America's 
only  original  contribution  to  world  music.  He  seems  right 
here,  for  his  race  possesses  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  a  religious 
emotionalism  that  the  white  has  lost,  if  he  ever  possessed 
them.  It  is  a  priceless  restoration  of  a  gift  that  we  need  and 
humbly  welcome.  But  for  his  literature  he  claims  too  much. 
This  is  natural  for  he  is  still  in  the  position  of  making  a 
case,  and  one  does  not  make  a  case  by  understatement.  The 
literary  section  of  The  New  Negro  discloses  much  nascent 
talent  and  is  rich  in  promise,  but  it  does  not  offer  artistic 
achievement  of  first-rate.  Far  different  from  what  he  could 
do  scarcely  a  generation  ago,  and  far  better,  it  is  still  not 
better  than  the  present  average  in  its  kind.  It  may  be  as 
good,  yet  one  cannot  get  tremendously  exercised  over  the 
fact  that  to  the  innumerable  white  minor  poets  we  now  add 
some  equally  tuneful  black  minor  poets.  Whether  the 
Negro's  swift  success  here  means  some  absolute  contribution 
to  culture  in  the  future  remains  a  matter  of  hope.  We  do 
all  eagerly  hope  so,  but  that  hope  runs  slight  chance  of  being 
realized  if  we  mislead  the  Negro  that  he  has  already  done 
more  than  he  has,  and  endow  him  with  the  disastrous 
psychology  of  the  precocious  child.  For  from  that  precise 
evil  he  is  seeking  his  later  emancipation.  The  best  that  we 
can  do  is  to  take  down  every  bar  to  his  expression  as  an 
artist,  and  let  him  voice  himself  in  competition  with  his 
peers,  without  fear  of  being  punished  or  patronized. 

Are  there  bars  to  his  art  expression?  There  is  a  double 
standard  geographically,  of  course— in  the  North,  in  the 
South.  But  the  South  js  less  interested  in  the  Negro  as  artist 
than  in  the  Negro  as  economic  force  or  social  threat.  The 
South  neglects  art  criteria;  the  native  would  not  feel  his 
status  of  superiority  endangered  by  a  great  Negro  poet  or  a 
great  Negro  sculptor  unless  the  art  itself  was  a  racial 
propaganda — as  very  likely  it  might  be.  Indeed,  in  justice, 
the  South  never  estopped  the  Negro's  expression  in  its  natural 


vehicles.  It  fostered  his  church  where  the  spirituals  were 
born;  it  danced  and  sang  to  his  banjo  and  mouth-harp 
whence  his  jazz  descended ;  it  listened  with  bated  breath 
to  his  ballads  and  folk-lore  tales.  It  ever  permitted  him  to 
solace  his  toil  with  musical  chants.  I  heard  Polk  Miller's 
four  Negroes  from  the  cotton-field  and  tobacco-factory  sing 
spirituals  and  quartettes  to  white  audiences  in  Virginia  years 
ago  before  the  Broadway  sophisticates  who  now  make 
spirituals  the  vogue  were  even  born.  Polk  Miller  was  a 
white  druggist  from  Richmond.  I  don't  think  the  South 
was  self-conscious  about  it,  or  in  the  least  tolerant  in  our 
modern  sense,  but  it  at  least  provided  a  kindly  and  approving 
environment  in  which  the  Negro  could  be  gay  or  sad,  and 
sing  his  gay  sad  songs. 

Of  the  various  media,  print  is  already  wide  open  to  the 
Negro.  There  is  even  a  kind  of  symbolism  in  the  fact  that 
print  needs  both  black  and  white.  If  the  Negro  writer  has 
anything  lovely  or  inspiring  to  say,  I  don't  believe  any  one 
will  judge  it  by  the  author's  color,  or  even  know  that  color 
— unless  indeed  he  remembers  h  too  often  in  his  work. 
Countee  Cullen,  the  young  Negro  lyrist,  is  a  case  in  point. 
His  poems  were  welcomed  in  the  best  magazines  simply  on 
their  merit,  and  he  won  his  place  in  the  Wytter  Bynner 
poetry  prize  without  any  questions  asked.  Freedom  of  speech 
for  the  propagandist  is  slower  in  coming,  but  then  propaganda 
is  not  the  artist's  prime  concern.  The  New  Negro  itself  is 
the  finest  sort  of  propaganda,  yet  it  found  a  publisher  with- 
out trouble.  The  Negro  composer  suffers  no  censorship,  nor 
does  the  concert  singer  unless  in  the  South.  Indeed,  if  he 
be  great  enough  he  exercises  a  kind  of  coercion  through  his 
gift  to  lift  the  status  of  other  Negroes.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing Negro  tenors  was  booked  to  sing  in  a  city  best  described 
as  on  the  main-line  between  New  York  and  Washington. 
He  made  a  proviso  that  his  race  be  admitted  to  the  concert 
without  discrimination.  When  he  came  to  the  hall  he  found 
there  had  been  discrimination  to  the  extent  that  the  Negroes 
had  been  sold  seats  in  solid  blocks  together  and  so  separated 
from  the  whites.  He  refused  to  sing. 

On  the  stage,  the  Negro  has  never  had  any  trouble  so 
long  as  he  was  a  mere  amuser.  His  minstrel  shows  were 
welcome  even  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  Bert 
Walker  was  everybody's  favorite  on  the  stage  though  I  recall 
he  did  suffer  social  distinctions  elsewhere.  Nobody  objects 
to  Negro  revues.  In  straight  drama,  I  believe  the  white 
audience  will  express  its  biological  antagonism  to  black  and 
white  casts  that  mix  the  sexes.  Even  in  New  York  when 
Eugene  O'Neill's  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings  was  put 
on  there  was  some  opposition  to  having  a  Negro  play  master 
to  a  white  wife ;  and  in  few  places  could  we  offer  a  black 
Othello,  whatever  the  success  of  that  in  England.  The 
stage  reveals  intimate  relations  between  both  the  characters 
and  the  real  actors  that  do  not  appeal  to  American  audiences, 
North  or  South.  Incidentally,  in  another  art,  baseball,  did 
you  ever  see  a  Negro  player  in  the  big  Leagues  ?  The  New 
Negro  records  scarcely  show  half  a  dozen  names  of  Negro 
sculptors  or  painters,  so  freedom  is  not  yet  an  issue,  but  I 
believe  that  the  juries  of  our  exhibitions  and  our  gallery 
audiences  would  generally  accept  any  Negro  works  sub- 
mitted simply  on  their  merits.  True  lovers  of  art  "do  not 
care  whether  beauty  come  from  the  Chinese,  the  Nordic, 
or  the  Negro. 

But  the  question  remains — will  the  freedom  almost  won 
help  the  Negro  to  preserve  his  soul?  Arthur  Fauset  in  his 
illuminating  essay  finds  in  Negro  folk  literature  three  domi- 


nant  characteristics:  "lack  of  the  self-conscious  element 
found  in  ordinary  literature;  nearness  to  nature;  universal 
appeal."  That  describes  his  jazz,  and  the  spirituals,  too,  if 
we  put  God  in  place  of  Nature.  But  they  did  not  come 
from  the  "new  Negro."  The  latter  is  raw  with  self-con- 
sciousness. Read  this  volume  for  proof.  He  is  no  longer 
near  nature,  but  in  Harlem,  New  York  City,  which  I  dare 
say  is  as  far  from  Nature  as  any  place  in  the  world.  His 
songs  and  dances  have  a  universal  appeal,  surely,  but  as 
the  offerings  of  a  dance  band  or  the  black-face  comedian. 
The  art  and  gift  of  the  new  Negro  is  not  universal ;  quite 
otherwise,  nobody  ever  heard  of  it  save  a  coterie.  It  is 
the  art  and  gift  of  the  old  Negro  that  America  loves. 

That  art  is  vanishing  faster  than  any  other  culture  in 
America,  even  the  dying  ritualism  of  the  Jew.  The  Negro 
came  from  the  earth,  Africa  via  Alabama.  He  is  leaving 
the  soil.  He  was  naive  in  passion  and  soul.  He  is  becom- 
ing sophisticated.  He  lived  in  a  tribe  with  folkways.  He 
has  come  to  live  in  a  herd,  regimented,  machine-ridden, 
sapped  of  joy,  like  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Is  he  likely  to 
show  such  unbounded  strength  as  to  keep  his  gift  where  the 
Italian  has  flung  away  her  shawl  and  the  Jew  shaves?  Who 
hears  a  Negro  sing  in  the  streets  of  New  York  as  once 
sang  the  crafee-sh  criers,  or  the  water-melon  peddlers  from 
their  high-wheeled  Hanover  County  carts  in  Richmond 
town  ?  O  Sole  Mio  rises  sometimes  over  the  blurr  of  the  L, 
in  Italian,  but  I  never  hear  Po'  Mounah,  You  Shall  Be  Free 
as  once  I  used  to  hear  it  in  Albemarle  when  the  amethyst 
dusk  stole  down  off  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  boy  on  the 
grocery-cart  crooned  himself  home  to  corn-bread  and 
chitlins. 

It  would  be  God's  blessing  if  the  new  Negro  could  sing 
us  awake  again.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  pursue  a  paradox:  j 
he  wants  to  live  like  a  white  man  and  sing  like  a  Negro. 
He  is  talking  art  and  meaning  civil  rights.  He  has  in 
reality  fallen  silent,  and  is  remembering  to  keep  his  cour- 
age up  in  the  new  stillness.  He  is  gambling  his  lyre  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  LEON  WHIPPLE 
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NOW  there  are  two  things  you  can  do  with  folk  lore — 
tales  and  ballads  and  spirituals  and  such:  you  can 
enjoy  them  as  you  enjoy  a  wood  thrush  at  dusk;  and  you 
can  humbly  pass  them  on  au  naturel  for  others'  joy.  I  was 
tempted  to  say,  thirdly,  you  can  try  to  preserve  the  .sur- 
roundings and  spirit  that  made  them,  but  that's  foolishness. 
Folk  lore  is  born  wild,  not  incubated  by  breeders.  So  to 
dress  these  gifts  up  and  interpret  them  seems  impudent. 
They  are  to  be  taken  raw,  without  emendations  or  scholia. 
Yet  here  we  are  writing  and  writing  about  Negro  songs 
and  mountaineer  tales  (I  am  obviously  guilty)  and  making 
clinical  sociology  out  of  what  should  be  pure  pleasure.  We 
want  anthologies,  not  doctors'  theses. 

In  Negro  Workaday  Songs,  Howard  Odum  and  Guy 
Johnson,  of  the  social  science  branches  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  have  done  us  a  fine  service  in  their 
painstaking  collection  and  preservation  of  the  Negro's  lay 
songs— the  original  blues,  bad  man  ballads,  'songs  of  the 
lonesome  road,  of  jail  and  chain  gang,  of  white  man  and 
captain,  and  cycles  by  black  troubadours.  Their  comment, 
f  not  essential,  is  happily  brief,  and  often  illuminating.  It 
is  fun  to  see  how  the  Negro  invented  the  Blues  out  of  his 
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own  weariness;  then  they  sang  themselves  into  the  heart  of 
the  nation  via  the  phonograph,  and  now,  civilized,  they  are 
taken  back  by  their  creater  to  be  remolded  again  according 
to  his  whim  and  heart's  desire.  It  is  cheering  to  learn  from 
experts  that  "It  is  quite  probable  that  more  spirituals  are 
being  made  to-day  than  during  the  days  of  slavery.  .  .  .  Among 
the  lowly  Negro  folk  of  the  South  the  making  of  spirituals 
is  still  a  reality.  Every  community  has  its  'composers'  .  .  . 
often  supposed  to  possess  some  special  gift  of  the  spirit." 
There  is  a  bully  chapter  on  John  Henry,  the  black  Paul 
Bunyan,  who  tossed  a  noble  sledge-hammer,  and  is  described : 

John   Henry  was  a  steel-drivin'  man, 
Carried  hammer  all  time  in  his  han' 
Befo'  he  let  you  beat  him  down 
He'd  die  wid  de  hammer  in  his  han'. 

But  there  is  a  final  chapter  that  reverts  to  type  with  a 
thud.  It  is  called  Types  of  Phono-Photographic  Records  of 
Negro  Singers — and  what  in  the  world  has  that  to  do  with 
a  weary  Negro  moaning  to  cheer  his  soul  at  the  end  of  a 
hoe  handle?  Here  is  a  miniature  case  of  how  the  machine 
threatenes  the  Negro.  You  can  show  him  a  chart  with  a 
wavy  black  line,  and  tell  him  Providence  of  the  sun  of 
equatorial  Africa  or  the  I4th  Amendment  has  given  him  more 
vibrato  than  a  white  man's  voice — and  what  then?  Mebbe  so 
'tis  and  mebbe  so  'taint.  The  more  he  looks  at  his  vibrato 
the  less  he'll  have  of  it  to  tear  our  souls. 


PROHIBITIpN  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

(Continued  from  page   508) 


From  Tall  Tales  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains  by  Percy  MacKaye,  Doran. 
THE    MOUNTAIN    HAWG 

T)ERCY  MACKAYE'S  volume  proves  how  an  outlander  can 
L  travel  around  through  the  Kentucky  mountains  with  a  fiddler 
and  gather  a  lot  of  Tall  Tales  about  a  sort  of  Appalachian  Paul 
Bunyan,  called  Solomon  Shell  "the  tale-tellin'dest  deevil- 
charmer,  topground  or  under"  into  a  Munchausen-like  book 
that  is  amusing  enough,  and  yet  by  a  kind  of  finicky  artifice 
of  language  and  design  produces  a  pawky  Brummagen  effect 
without  a  smell  of  sweat  or  earth  on  a  page  of  it.  This  poet 
who  produces  historical  pageants  hasn't  an  ounce  of  faith  in 
raw  folk  stuff.  He  does  not  understand  the  veracity  of  the 
soil.  He  prettifies  everything.  He  is  literate  to  the  nth  degree. 
Imagine  Boccacio  or  Rabelais  or  Uncle  Remus  writing — 

Whatever  the  authenticity  of  these  ascriptions.  Sol's  own  fable- 
versions  already  had  taken  on  a  diversity  of  mutations  in  the  re- 
tellings of  his  far-scattered  neighbors,  who — in  rendering  their 
respectful  homage  to  a  name  grown  legendary — were  equally 
assiduous  in  grafting  the  live  bark  of  legend  with  new  shoots. 

Machine-mad*,  yes?  The  tales  are  better,  and  often  amus- 
ing by  their  fantasy,  invention,  or  spurts  of  humor.  But  they 
haven't  the  Homeric  sweep  of  Paul  Bunyan;  they  don't  get 
the  bitter  swing  of  the  seasons  and  the  grim  battle  with  trees 
and  rocks.  They  do  introduce  one  real  person,  though,  and 
we'd  like  more  of  him,  the  Southern  mountain  hawg.  Hog- 
tales  of  fat  and  littery  sows  sound  real.  I  reckon  Mr.  MacKaye 
has  every  single  phrase  he  uses  jotted  down  in  his  note-book 
(though  some  of  them  seem  mighty  strange)  but  the  total 
effect  is  remarkably  unreal.  The  book  is  synthetic  stuff,  not 
native  moonshine.  It  sounds  suspiciously  like  somebody  from 
Vermont  or  such  a  place,  recording  Southern  folk-lore.  I 
prefer  the  phonograph.  L.  W. 

NEGRO  WORKADAY  SONGS,  by  Howard  W.  Odum  and  Guy  B.  John- 
son. University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  278  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
The  Surrey. 

TALI,  TALES  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS,  by  Percy  MacKa\e. 

•  Doran.     185   pp.     Price  $2.50   postpaid  of    The  Survey. 


I4d  a  glass.  This  explains  why,  although  the  estimated  per  capita 
consumption  of  proof  spirit  in  1922  was  38  per  cent  lower  than 
in  1914,  the  estimated  average  expenditure  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  increased  in  the  same  period  from  £3.10.10  to 
£7.9.0  a  year.  This  increase  in  cost  must  have  affected  con- 
sumption, notwithstanding  the  greater  abundance  of  money 
among  non-enlisted  men  and  among  women. 

The  restriction  of  the  supply  of  alcoholic  drinks  was,  how- 
ever, a  more  important  factor.  This  was  brought  about 
gradually.  First,  in  November,  1914,  came  an  increased  war 
tax  on  beer.  "Treating"  of  any  members  of  the  fighting  forces 
was  prohibited;  and  the  hours  of  sale  in  public  houses  were 
curtailed.  By  an  Act  passed  in  May  1915  the  control  of  the 
liquor  trade  was  transferred  to  a  Central  Board  acting  for 
the  Government  and  endowed  with  drastic  powers.  The  most 
important  lines  of  action  taken  by  this  Board  were:  the  drastic 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  sale  in  public  houses;  the  application 
of  public  house  rules  to  clubs;  the  dilution  of  spirits;  the 
restriction  of  the  hours  when  spirits  could  be  sold;  and  the 
prohibition  of  "treating"  for  civilians  as  well  as  for  sailors  and 
soldiers,  except  in  conjunction  with  meals. 

The  following  scheme  sets  out  some  of  tie  main  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Central  Control  Board.  Some  of  .hese  were 
gradually  introduced,  and  the  statement  is  not  complete,  but 
indicates  the  general  scope  of  the  measures  which  were  taken. 

BEFORE  THE  WAR  DURING  THE  WAR 

Hours  of  Sale: 
in  towns  outside  London  17  hrs.      5*4   hrs.   in   the   24 

in  24 

in  London   19^   hrs.  2y2  hrs.  midday,  and  3  in  even- 

ing.   Closing  31-9:30  p.m. 
Sunday  closing: 

England,  except  for  7  hrs.  General  Sunday  closing  and  no 

Wales   and   Scotland,   all   day  sale  to  travelers  or  in  clubi 

Loviered  alcoholic  strength : 

Whiskey,    brandy    and    gin    not      All   spirits   must  be   30°    under- 
less  than  25°  underproof  proof    permitted    to   be    50* 
Gin   25° 

Conditions  of  Sale: 
No   restrictions   except  for  chil-      Treating  prohibited 

dren  Prohibition  of  sale  on  credit 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  price  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which  is  illustrated  in  Chart  I. 
There  was  also  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  total  supply  of 
alcohol  available  for  consumption,  which  occurred  indepen- 
dently of  the  Control  Board,  as  the  result  of  direct  state  action 
and  of  the  intervention  of  the  Food  Controller. 

Although  all  these  measures  conduced  to  the  desired  end, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  this  increased  price  of 
drink  and  still  more  its  strictly  limited  supply  had  a  chief 
share  in  producing  the  increased  sobriety  of  the  war  period. 
But-  the  restriction  of  hours  of  sale,  which  led  to  a  limitation 
of  sales  to  not  more  than  5j^  hours  daily  throughout  the 
country,  was  also  an  immense  aid  to  efficiency  of  work  and 
to  domestic  prosperity.  The  hours  of  sale  were  fewer  than 
on  Sundays  prior  to  the  war ;  and  their  carefully  devised 
distribution  meant  the  cessation  of  forenoon  drinking,  while 
the  afternoon  closure  and  the  earlier  evening  closure  dimin- 
ished the  temptation  and  opportunities  for  the  chronic  toper. 
The  prohibition  of  "treating"  also  bore  a  part  in  the  general 
beneficent  result. 

What  was  the  effect  of  these  drastic  restrictions? 
Any  statistical  statement  for  men  must  necessarily  be  of 
dubious  value  as  several  millions  of  men  were  under  military 
or  naval  discipline.  We  must  therefore  obtain  evidence  from 
the  experience  of  women,  who  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were 
engaged  in  exhausting  industrial  and  clerical  or  nursing  work 
to  which  a  high  proportion  of  them  were  totally  unaccustomed. 
This  evidence  is  summarized  in  Chart  4,  in  which  curves 
are  shown  of  the  annual  death  rates  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
(a  disease  generally  accepted  as  most  often  resulting  from  alco- 
holism) and  from  acute  and  chronic  alcoholism  among  women, 
reduced  to  relative  figures  by  giving  the  death  rate  in  the  year 
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I  have  served  this  drink 
to  500,000  people 


I  AM    a    food    demonstrator  —  a    humble 
calling,  you  may  think.  But  I  don't  think 
so.  Because  my  work  helps  people,  by  the 
thousands,  to  better  health  and  greater  happi- 


ness. 


1911  in  each  case  as  100,  and  stating  the  death  rate  in  each  sub- 
sequent year  in  proportion  to  this.  By  this  means  it  becomes 
possible,  without  distortion,  to  compare  these  two  curves  with 
the  curves  similarly  treated  showing  the  annual  consumption 
of  beer  per  capita  and  the  annual  number  of  convictions  for 
drunkenness  in  women.  The  convictions  for  drunkenness  de- 
creased somewhat  more  than  the  consumption  of  beer;  but 
both  these  curves  and  the  death  rates  from  disease  due  espe- 
cially to  alcoholic  excess,  show  a  remarkable  drop  during  the 
year  of  war.  Since  the  war  the  disease  curves  have  risen  again 
with  relaxed  trading  conditions,  though  they  are  rising  more 
slowly  than  the  curves  for  drinking. 

The  sequence  of  events  in  the  war,  confirming  as  it  does  the 
effect  of  restrictions  previously  imposed  whenever  backed  by 
an  adequate  force  of  public  opinion,  makes  it  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  nation  can  be  made  relatively  sober 
by  legally  enforced  restrictions.  In  Dr.  Shadwell's  words* 
the  record  of  events  during  the  war,  "furnishes  fresh  proofs 
of  the  need  of  control  in  the  public  interests."  It  furthermore 
gives  valuable  guidance  as  to  the  possibilities  and  methods  of 
control  which  will  carry  with  them  an  increasing  volume  of 
public  opinion. 

The  course  of  events  since  the  war  cannot  be  regarded  as 
entirely  satisfactory.  There  has  been  some  relaxation  of  lours 
during  which  public  houses  are  open;  treating  is  no  longer 
forbidden;  and  beer  has  been  cheapened.  Slowly,  apparently 
with  some  hesitation,  the  curves  of  convictions  for  drunkenness 
and  of  deaths  from  alcoholism  are  once  more  creeping  up- 
wards. It  is  fairly  certain  that  this  upward  tendency  is  being 
retarded  by  lack  of  national  prosperity,  and  that  reduction 
of  unemployment  will  be  associated  with  some  further  increase 
in  this  upward  trend. 

There  are,  however,  important  influences  tending  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  gross  economic  waste  implied  in  the 
national  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  Great  Britain  is 
being  increasingly  realized;  local  option  and  Sunday  closing  of 
public  houses  are  more  universally  accepted  in  all  temperance 
circles  as  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pressed,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  steady  reduction  in  the  number 
of  public  houses,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  areas  in  which 
no  public  houses  exist,  and  it  may  also  be  hoped  there  will  be 
no  reduction  of  the  present  high  taxation  on  alcoholic  drinks. 
Beyond  that  it  is  perhaps  unsafe  to  make  a  forecast.  Two 
important  lines  of  evidence  indicate  that  progress  towards 
national  abstinence  may  be  even  more  rapid  than  the  above 
remarks  indicate: 

Physiological  researches  made  by  investigators  of  undoubted 
authority  have  shown,  time  after  time,  that  efficiency  in  all  forms 
of  work,  mental  and  physical,  is  reduced  by  even  small  doses  of 
alcohol,  and  this  fact  is  becoming  increasingly  appreciated  by  the 
general  public. 

It  is  being  increasingly  realized  that  economic  power  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks;  and  that  in  present 
circumstances  a  country  whose  inhabitants  consume  considerable 
quantities  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  hopelessly  handicapped,  physio- 
logically and  economically,  in  competing  with  another  country 
in  which  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  an  exceptional 
phenomenon. 

The  failure  of  severe  and  spasmodic  restrictive  measures  in 
the  eighteenth  century  cannot  be  quoted  as  evidence  for  the  in- 
efficiency or  undesirableness  of  restriction.  These  restrictions 
were  not  imposed  on  the  people  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
themselves  through  their  elected  parliamentary  representatives ; 
the  people  themselves  were  uneducated,  and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  living  in  a  condition  of  chronic  misery,  from 
which  the  easiest  escape  was  through  intoxication. 

The  present  world  position  may  be  thus  summarized: 

i.  For  many  parts  of  Africa  the  policy  of  prohibition  of 
spirits  has  been  endorsed  by  seven  of  the  great  powers. 

Alcoholic  restrictions  now  are  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  many  countries,  and  the  hankering  for  their 
narcotising  effect  has  become  less  intense  with  altered  customs, 
with  diversified  outlets  for  recreation  and  amusement,  and 
with  a  higher  standard  of  general  social  life.  The  minority 
therefore  for  whom  in  the  (Continued  on  page  525) 

*  See  Drink  in  1914-22.    A  lesson  in  Control,  by  Arthur  Shadwell,   M.D. 
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I  "demonstrate"  Postum.  People  visit  me, 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  personally  prepare  Postum 
for  each  one,  and  serve  it.  After  a  sip  or  two  they  usually 
say,  "Mrs.  Blanchard,  this  is  the  finest  drink  I  ever  tasted." 

How  much  better  to  enjoy  Postum  at  mealtime,  than  a 
drink  containing  caffein — an  artificial  stimulant.  Postum 
is  made  of  whole  wheat  and  bran,  skillfully  blended  and 
roasted.  It  has  a  delicious,  different  flavor. 

You  try  Postum,  too!  Try  it  for  thirty  days  —  long 
enough  to  show  results.  Note  how  much  better  you  look, 
how  much  better  you  feel,  at  the  end  of  the  test.  Then 
decide ! 

I  will  start  you  on  the  test  with  one  week's  free  supply, 
and  my  personal  directions  for  preparing  it.  I'll  tell  you, 
too,  about  Postum  made  with  milk,  for  children — and  Iced 
Postum,  a  wholesome,  refreshing  drink  for  warm  days. 

Or,  if  you  want  to  begin  the  test  today,  get  Postum  at 
your  grocer's.  It  costs  much  less  than  most  other  hot 
drinks — only  one-half  cent  a  cup  ! 

You  can  be  free  of  the  effects  of  caffein — easily!  Make 
the  thirty-day  test  right  away  ! 


fit  OStum  is  one  of  the 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 

ucts,  which  include 
alsoGrape-Nuts.Post 
Toasties  (Double- 
thick   Corn    Flakes), 
Post's   Bran  Flakes 
and  Post's   Bran 
Chocolate.  Your  gro- 
cer  sells    Postum   in 
two    forms.     I  nstant 
Postum,  made  in  the 

P.  —  S.  8-26 

POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
I  want  to  make  a  30-day  test  of  Postum.  Please  send 
me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  one  week's  supply  of 
INSTANT  POSTUM      CD  Check 
(prepared  instantly  in  the  cup)           which  you 
POSTUM  CEREAL   D   prefer 
(prepared  by  boiling) 

\ame                                                           

water,  is  one  of  the 

Street                                                      

easiest  drinks  in  the 
world  to  prepare. 

City                        State  

Postum  Cerea  1  is  also 
easy    to    make,    but 
should   be  boiled  20 

In  Canada,  address  CANADIAN  POSTUM  CEREAL  Co., 
Ltd.,  45  Front  St.  East,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 

minutes. 

Margaret  Fahnestock 
School  of  Nursing 

of  the 

New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital 

offers  special  facilities  for  thor- 
oughly preparing  young  women 
for  the  profession  of  nursing. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Students  are  now  being  enrolled 
for  the  Fall  Semester  which  be- 
gins September  8th. 

Apply  to  the 

DIRECTRESS    OF    NURSES 

301  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City 


MICHIGAN  STATE 
NORMAL  COLLEGE 

YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN 

Courses  in  Speech  Reading  for  the  Deafened. 
Training  courses   for   Teachers   of   the   Deafened. 


A  nine  months  course  for  deafened  adults  and  for 
children  above  the  fourth  grade. 

A  two  years  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
speech-reading. 

BEGINNING    SEPTEMBER    23,    1926 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  GIVEN  FOR 

BOTH  COURSES 


Under  the  direction  of  Miss  B.  L.  Whitaker,  A.M., 
formerly  of  the  Whitaker  School  of  Speech-reading 
of  Denver,  assisted  by  Miss  Anna  Bunger,  formerly 
of  the  Nitchie  School  of  Lip-reading,  New  York 
Citv. 


Fees  will  not  exceed  $30.00  per  year  for  residents 
i.i  Michigan  and  $50.00  per  year  for  non-residents. 


School  of    Social   Work 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

Graduate  Courses  in: 

Work   with  Children 
Family    Welfare 
Medical    Social   Service 
Psychiatric   Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Courses  leading  to  a  certificate  for  those  who  are  not 
college  graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  and 
wish  to  get  professional  training. 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,   Boston,   14  Massachusetts 


?Hntoers!ttp  of  Ctncago 

"Oic  <g>rarjuatc  Sbcfjool  of  Social  ikrbice  cliJtmm stratton 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1926-27 

Autumn  Quarter,  October  I  -  December  23 

Winter  Quarter,  January  3  -March  1 8 

Spring  Quarter,  March  28  -  June  15 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Second  Term,  July  29  -  September  3,   1926 
For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


NURSERY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  TRAINED 

CLEVELAND   KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Two  year  course  for  teachers  of  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades. 

One  year  course  preparing  directors  of  Nursery 
School.  Open  to  Normal  School  or  College  Grad- 
uates. Contacts  with  Behavior  Clinic,  and  differ- 
ent types  of  Nursery  Schools. 

Attractive  Dormftories.  State  and  University  Credits 
Address  MAY  HILI^-Principal. 

2050    East    96    Street,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation.  Technical 
classes  in  dramatics,  acting  and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  story 
telling,  art,  handcraft,  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Theoretical  and 
lecture  courses.  One  and  two  year  courses.  Summer  term. 

Write  for  catalogs 

Recreation    Training    School    of    Chicago 
800  South    Halsted   Street   (Hull-House) 


(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention   THE   SURVEY.     It  helps   us,   it   identifies   you.) 
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Administrative  and 
Teaching  Staff,  1926-1927 

PORTER  R.  LEE 

KATE    HOLLADAY    CLACHORN 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

WALTER  W.  PETTIT 

MARGARET  LEAL 
GEORGIA  G.  RALPH 

JOHN   A.   FITCH 
GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

ORDWAY  TEAD 

MARIE    ANTOINETTE    CANNON 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  JR. 

LEROY  A.  RAMSDELL 

MARION  E.  KENWORTHY 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 

SAMUEL  BRADBURY 

ALBERT   M.    STEVENS 

STEPHEN  P.  JEWETT 

EVART  G.  ROUTZAHN 

MARY  SWAIN   ROUTZAHN 

JANE  CULBERT 
GORDON  HAMILTON 

SARAH  IVINS 
LUCY    J.    CHAMBERLAIN 

LEAH  FEDER 
ETHEL  T.  ALLISON 

E.  C.  LINDEMAN 
HELEN   PAYSOX   KEMPTON 

S.  STANLEY  KING 

ELEANOR   NEUSTAEDTER 

JEANETTE   REGENSBURC 

LINDA  WHARTON 

STELLA  MINER 

CHLOE  OWINGS 

JEANETTE   DAVIS 

HARRIET   SCOTT 


curriculum   offers    courses   ot 
value  in  general   preparation   for 
social  work,  and  permits  specialization, 
adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
ual, in  the  fields  of  Social  Case  Work, 
Criminology,  Industry,  Social  Research, 
and  Community  Organization.  °$  1?  °$ 
The  Fall  Quarter  begins 
October  fourth. 


The  Neu>  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty  -Second  Street 
New  York 


Courses  1926-1927 

The    Method    of    Social    Case    Work 

Content   of    Family    Case    Work 
Social     Work    &     Social     Philosophy 

Social    Psychology 
Immigrant    Problems 

Interviewing 
Human   Relations 

The  Family   in   Modern   Social   Life 
Dependent    &    Delinquent    Children 

Children    with    Special    Handicaps 
Work  Problems  of  Visiting  Teachers 
Child    Welfare   in    New    York    State 
Child    Welfare    in     Different    states 
Health   &   Nutrition 
Problems  of  Disease 
Hygiene    &    Hazards    of    the    Adult 
Public    Health    &    Personal    Hygiene 
Nature   &    Varieties   of   Human    Be- 
havior 

Psychopathology 

Mental  Hygiene  Problems  of   Child- 
hood 

Clinical    Psychiatry 
Social   Implications   of   Mental   Test- 
ing 

Crime   &   Punishment 

Descriptive    Penology 

The   Social   Worker   &  the   Law 

Police    Systems 

Women   Police 

Protective    Work    for    Girls 

Labor    Problems 

Psychological     Problems    of    Admin- 
istration 

Structure   of   Modern   Industry 
Problems    of     Industry 

Labor  Legislation 
Methods    of    Social    Research 

The  Immigrant 

Social  Surveys  &  Community  Studies 

Community    Problems  &  Organization 

National   Organization  Programs 

Rural  Problems 

Leisure    Time    Problems 

Social  Surveys  &  Community  Studies 

PubHc.it"    Methods    in    Social    Work 

Administration    of    Social    Agencies 

Philosophy  of  Community 


SUMMER 

COURSES 

IN 


JEWISH 
SOCIAL 
WORK 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH 
SOCIAL  WORK  offers  the  following  summer 
institutes  for  Social  Workers  in  addition  to  its 
regular  course  of  fifteen  months  graduate  study 
in  preparation  for  Jewish  social  work. 

The  following  courses  vrill  be  given 
during  the  second  term  of  the  Summer 
Session  which  begins  August  16,  1926: 

Modern   Jewish    History I.E.  Berkson 

The   Field   of  Jewish   Social   Service   in   the 

U.    S M.J.Karpf 

Administration     of     Jewish     Family     Case 

Work  Agencies    M.  J.  Karpf 

Administration  of  Jewish  Federations M.B.Hexter 

Post  War  Problems  of  the  Jews I.E.  Berkson 

The  Fall  Quarter  begins  October  5,   1926 

For  a  description  of  the  Course  of  Study 
Write     for     the     General     Announcement 

THE   TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR   JEWISH 
SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Social  Service) 

210  West  gist   Street,   New  York  City 


Training  in  Personnel  Management 

The  human  factor  constitutes  the  most  serious 
problem  of  industry.  Opportunities  for  rendering 
social  service  and  for  promotion  are  open  to  men 
of  training  who  can  qualify  as  Industrial  Relations 
Managers. 

Special  educational  preparation  is  necessary  for 
this  exacting  service  in  industry.  We  offer  such 
professional  training  in  our  one-year  course  for 
college  graduates  and  men  of  exceptional  exper- 
ience, and  in  our  four-year  course  for  high  school 
graduates. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are:  Economics,  In- 
dustrial History,  Labor  Problems,  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Statistics,  Industrial  Management,  etc. 
A  visiting  faculty  of  personnel  managers  rhake  our 
studies  exceptionally  practical.  Students  receive 
actual  experience  in  factories. 

A  few  non-competitive  scholarships  are  available 
to  graduate  students. 

For   further   paticulars   write    to 

G.  T.  SCHWENNING,  Director, 

Industrial  Relations  Course, 

INTERNATIONAL  Y.M.C.A.  COLLEGE, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  maeazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld. 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York  To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  Information  concern- 
ing the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  J5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education,  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  Journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  In  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
Boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-Presldent;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  E.   Qulnlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,   Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd  St., 
N".  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of   Research   and   Education,   Rev.   F.   E.    Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and   Race  Relations:   Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  Individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  International  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, 10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Larned,  executive.  Address  all  inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DB- 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  E»H 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method! 
In  this  held,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic*, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*: 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretarlm 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— Owen     R.     Lovejoj. 

general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial. 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  M, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (esl.  191S 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  hodle* 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actu*' 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles  F.  Powllson, 
Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.- 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emersoo 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar 
ence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hyglen* 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educg 
tlon,  Industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene.' 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .60  • 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Motnes,  Iowa,  Spring,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  anfl 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  renreatlor 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camp* 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Holllngsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  th« 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  ena.ctment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
•">  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 
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RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
•ent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor: 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  in  plac» 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pa? 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  th« 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Oiv* 
ui  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From   December  81,  10X1,  to   December  31,  1925. 
RECEIPTS   FOR  4  YEARS— «nce   Fund   be- 


Donations     1283,242.93 

Bank    interest    5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund    10,000.00 


EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 

Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lot*    6,915.66 

Koad,  trench  work,   excavating,   labor   and   ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety   of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     4,215.12 

Furnishing    of    Annex    6,972.74 

Accident    Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,  200   feet  long    7,460.86 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,  Survey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well     Installation     4,398  90 

Plants    and    Trees    466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.    ..  866.88 


-$298,520.1* 


(147.921  ». 


Balance  in  Fund  January    1,    1926    J150.  ">»*  «3 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER   M.  ALPHONSA    LATHROP,  O.  8.   D.,  Treasurer 


THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Psychology  applied  to  Child  and  Family 
Welfare,  Psychobiological  Problems  Associated  with  Individ- 
ual Personal  Adjustment,  Public  Health,  Social  Medicine 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Law  Immi- 
grant Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation,  Delinquency 
Ind,  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of  Pioneers  of 
Social  Work. 

Field   work   training  under  professional   executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  tralnlne 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


PROHIBITION  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 
(Continued  from  page  521) 


communal  interest  severe  compulsory  restriction  or  prohibition 
is  necessary  can  be  controlled  with  increasing  prospect  of  success. 
In  imposing  such  restrictions  it  is  inevitable  that  they  may 
work  inconvenience  or  even  a  like  inhibition  on  those  against 
whom  in  the  interest  of  the  family  or  of  the  community  they  are 
not  needed,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  inhibitory  means 
that  are  practicable.  But  the  facts,  dispassionately  considered, 
indicate  the  need  for  rigid  restriction  of  this  trade;  they  call 
upon  men  of  moderate  views  to  show  their  willingness  to  suffer 
some  personal  inconvenience,  to  undergo  some  limitation  of 
their  personal  liberty,  in  order  that  by  so  doing  they  may  help 
those  still  enchained  in  the  bondage  of  alcoholism  to  regain 
the  liberty  which  freedom  from  temptation  to  drink  will  give 
them.  In  thus  acting,  the  moderate  man  cannot  truly  be  said 
to  suffer  from  restricted  liberty;  he  is  living  in  the  higher 
liberty  which  characterizes  Christian  idealism. 


ENGLISH  LIBERALISM  AND  BRITISH  LABOR 

(Continued  from  page   511) 


Neither    of    the    opposition    parties,    therefore,    can    hope    to 
challenge   the  position   of   the   Conservatives,   who   today   com- 
mand  an   immense   majority   and   in   the   near   future   will   un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  recruit  numbers  of  right-wing  Liberals. 
If  Stanley  Baldwin  remains  the  Conservative  leader   (and  who 
can  hope  to  displace  him?)   the  number  of  Liberal  recruits  to 
Conservatism  is  certain  to  be  very  large.     Baldwin  is  tempera- 
mentally a  Liberal.    His  speeches  are  decidedly   nearer  to  the 
mind  of  the  present-day  Liberal  than  are  those  of  Lord  Oxford 
or  Sir  John  Simon.     One   may  even   hear   him   spoken   of,   by 
Liberals,   as  to  all  interests   and  purposes   the   Liberal   leader. 
The   dilemma    is    plain    to    all:    If    the    existing    antagonism 
of    Labor    and    Liberal    remains,    the    Conservatives    are    as- 
sured of  office  and  power  for  ten  years,  or  twenty.     Baldwin 
is  despised  and  distrusted  by  the  tory  Die-hards.     But  they  have 
no  leader  whom  the  country  would  consider  for  a  moment  as 
an  alternative  to  the  present  prime  minister;    and,   moreover, 
the  English  Conservative  party  does  not  split  up.   Lloyd  George, 
a  born  party  manipulator   and  one  who  delights   in   coalitions, 
is  of  course  ready  for  almost  any  kind  of  deal.     Those  on  the 
Labor   side   who   agree   with    Philip   Snowden    are    rubbing    in 
the  electoral  facts,  and  urging  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  discover  a  possible  basis  for  a  working  agreement.     No  one 
m  the  progressive  ranks  can  bear  to  contemplate  a  generation 
of   Conservative    rule — whether    under    Stanley    Baldwin,    who 
talks  goodwill  but  must  pursue  conservative  policies,  or  under 
a  hard  tory  who  would  make  no  show  of  progressive  sentiments. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  help  us  with  the  practical  diffi- 
culty.    Distasteful    as    the    prospect    is    for    all    progressives, 
whether   left-wing   Liberals   or   members   of   the   Labor   party, 
the  formula  for  a  working  agreement  is  not  discoverable.    The 
experience   of    1924   is    fresh    in    the   memory   of   all    members 
of   Parliament   and   candidates.     The   Labor   government   was 
kept    in   office    by    a    day-to-day    reliance    upon    Liberal    votes. 
Without   the   assurance   of   this   support,    Ramsay   MacDonald 
could   not  have   taken   office.     Without   its  steady   continuance 
he  could  not  have  stayed  in.     But  all  the  time  that  this  was 
going   on   in    Parliament   every   Liberal    member   had    to    keep 
his  defences  up  in  his  constituency  against  the  organized  attack 
of  the  Labor  party.     Obviously  there  is  no  help  for  this.    The 
Labor   party  must   work   away   at   its   task   of   converting   the 
country,  and  that  means  in  practice  as  fierce  an  opposition  to 
the  Liberals   as   to   the  Conservatives.     There  cannot  be  war 
in   the  constituencies   and  cooperation   in   Parliament.     An   at- 
tempt was  made  to  continue  the  two  during  the  brief  life  of 
the  one   Labor  government,   and  of  course  it  was  intolerable. 
The    only   conceivable    way   to   an   entente   would    be    through 
a  division  of  seats  in   a  selected  number  of  cities   and   towns. 
The  fight  between  the  Labor  and  Liberal  parties  has  gone  too 
far  for  that. 
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Rates:  Display:  Graphic,  30  cents  a  line;  Midmonthly,  30  cents  a  line.  14 
agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  in- 
cluding address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash 
with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on  six  insertions. 


Address    Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  Eas>   19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Physical  director,  with  col- 
lege training,  by  Jewish  Community  center 
in  large  Southern  city.  Unusual  salary  to 
right  man.  5563  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  large  midwestern  city  ex- 
perienced Jewish  case  work  supervisor; 
two  trained  case  workers  also  experienced 
worker  for  Children's  Bureau.  College 
graduate  preferred.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  5556  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Head  Worker  for  Settle- 
ment and  Day  Nursery.  Must  have  experi- 
ence in  case  work  and  Settlement  work 
and  as  a  Director.  Must  live  at  the  Settle- 
ment. 5551  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  experienced  executive  as 
director  of  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation. Good  salary,  comfortable  living 
quarters.  State  age,  education,  experience. 
5550  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  Secretary  and  Case 
Worker  wanted  by  Eastern  Social  Ser- 
vice Agency.  Please  state  age,  training 
and  experience.  5563  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  large  midwestern  city,  ex- 
perienced Jewish  psychiatric  worker,  pre- 
fer one  with  case  work  training;  also  ex- 
perienced worker  for  delinquent  girls. 
5557  SURVEY. 

DISTRICT  secretary  to  take  charge  staff 
of  eight.  Must  have  worked  three  years  un- 
der expert  supervision  in  family  case  work 
agency  and  demonstrated  ability  to  gain 
new  workers  and  lead  case  conference. 
Apply  Social  Welfare  League,  Seattle. 


WANTED:  Girls'  Club  Worker.  Settle- 
ment House,  New  York  City.  5554  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

DIETITIAN  wanted  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren's Home.  Institutional  experience  pre- 
ferred. Address  Superintendent,  5342  St. 
Charles  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  WORKER,  for 
New  York  Settlement.  At  least  some  good 
case  work  experience  essential.  $1500  and 
room.  5568  SURVEY. 

WANTED— WOMAN  WORKER  in 
Childrens  Court.  College  graduation,  case- 
work experience  with  delinquent  children 
necessary.  Apply  Executive  Director  Jew- 
ish Social  Service  Bureau,  9  Court  Square, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Married  couple,  one  or  both 
of  whom  is  qualified  to  teach  grammar 
school  grades.  Resident  position,  salary 
and  maintenance.  Small  private  school 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  New  York. 
Duties  include  those  implied  in  term  "house 
father  and  mother".  Apply  by  letter  only. 
A.  E  Wakeman,  72  Schermerhorn  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atoy  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMEN'!  sKRV 
ICE.  Sncial  worker*,  necretaries.  »upf 
'ntendents.  matrons,  housekeepers,  H>*ti 
'ian<,  cafeteria  managers.  The  Richard- 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R  1 

WANTED:  experienced  nurse,  to  have 
charge  of  infirmary  in  settlement  school 
in  remote  southern  mountains.  Good  living 
conditions.  Interesting  problems.  Apply 
to  Mrs.  Ethel  Zande,  Pine  Mountain,  Har- 
lan  Co.,  Kentucky. 


DO  YOU  NEED  SOCIAL  WORKERS? 

Trained  and  experienced  workers  are  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as — 
Medical    Social    Service  Recreation   Leader 

Psychiatric    Social   Work  Tamp  Counselors 

Settlement  Work  Institutional:    Superintendent 

Industrial   Welfare  Dietitian,   Cottage   Mother, 

Family  Case   Work  Trained  Nurse 

Are  you  using  this   Comprehensive  Discriminating  Service? 
Miss   Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker, 
will  give  your  problems  her  personal   attention. 

William   D.   Camp  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION  100    East    42nd    st 

President  of  New  York 

Executive  Service  Corporation  Ashland  6000 


Positions   open    ttoic 

Assistant  Director,  Children's  Bu- 
reau (South)  $1,800. 

County  Agents,  Child  Welfare 
(North,  East  &  Mid-West)  (7) 
$1800-$2400. 

Supervisors,  Children's  Home  Place- 
ment work  (South,  Middle  West 
&  East)  (5)  $2000-$3000. 

Home  Finder,  Children's  Society 
(Mid-West)  $2000. 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker  (Mid- 
West)  $2000. 

Visitors,  Children's  Bureaus  (South 
&  East)  (8)  $1500-$1800. 

Case  worker  executive,  Orthopedic 
training  (Mid-West)  $3000. 

Executive,  national  organization 
(Mid-West  division)  with  Case 
and  probation  work  experience; 
salary  open. 

Director,  Social  Service  Dept.,  Hos- 
pital (Mid-West)  $2100  &  main. 

Supervisors  of  Family  Case  Work 
(Mid-West  and  East)  (8)  $2000- 
$2400. 

Head  Resident  couple,  Settlement 
House  (Central  West)  $3000  & 
residence. 

Executive    director,    young    women's 

club    (Mid- West)    $2400. 
THE   COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,    Inc. 
437   Fifth   Avenue 
New  York  City 

No    registration    fee.      Placement    fee 
one  week's  salary. 


HEALTH  and  hygiene  worker  with  nu 
tvition  and  Jewish  dietetic  background  t 
take  charge  of  health  education  and  ej 
tension  work  at  Community  Health  Cet 
ter,  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  33 
South  gth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED:  by  Jewish  Children's  Ager 
cy,  New  York,  case  worker  with  good  edti 
cational  background,  some  profession; 
training  and  some  field  experience.  557 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS  ALL 
In  the  Social  Field 

EXECUTIVES  O 
ASSISTANTS   • 

Whether  you  want  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  would  like  just  to  see  what 
you  miff/it  get,  read  the  classified  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Survey  Graphic 
and  Survey.  They  will  keep  you  in- 
formed of  various  mallei's  fetich  as 
salaries,  vacancies,  etc. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  an 
universities.  American  College  Bureai 
Chicago  Temple.  Chicago;  1256  Amstei 
dam  Ave.,  New  York. 

"MISCELLANEOUS 


Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert 
^8howsj'«sf/ioi"tonxakehome  cook 
ing,  cake-making,  candy-  making 
ive  big  profits.  How  to  cater,  na 
le  TEA  ROOMS,  Motor  Inns.  Cnfet«f 
overU  Ways  to  Make  Money,  in  you 
or  jrood  positions.    Write  today  fa 
booklet.   "Cookine  tor  Profit."  it'u  f-REK 


(In    answering    advertisements   please   mention    THE    SURVEY.     It   helps    us,   it    identifies   you.) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  FOREIGN  JOURNALIST,  five 
years  in  this  country,  author  of  articles  in 
American  periodicals,  one  who  makes  the 
world  migration  problem  a  subject  of  spec- 
ial study,  seeks  part  or  full  time  employ- 
ment aiding  someone  engaged  in  research 
work  pertaining  to  the  immigration  prob- 
lem, or  working  for  some  social  welfare  or 
research  organization  in  the  immigration 
field.  Has  initiative,  linguistic  abilities, 
and  above  all  exceptional  capacity  for  re- 
search work.  Will  be  satisfied  with  very 
modest  pay,  as  salary  no  object  but  con- 
genial work  to  the  .man's  liking  is  sought. 
Write:  A.  P.,  87  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
N  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  DIRECTOR  of  Girls' 
and  Womens'  activities  desires  position  in 
settlement  or  institution.  Western  commun- 
ity preferred.  5519  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  in  girls'  work,  experienced 
in  handling  large  groups,  is  desirous  of 
connecting  with  either  institution  or  settle- 
ment where  opportunity  for  organizing  is 
available.  5564  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  Boys'  Worker  desires 
position.  Available  immediately.  Institu- 
tion preferred.  Rest  of  references.  5553 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  Case-work  Executive, 
college  woman,  desires  position  with 
Philadelphia  agency.  5548  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  refined,  musical,  ex- 
perience, assistant  matron,  teacher,  house- 
mother, relief  matron,  nurse  in  boys' 
ichools,  wishes  institutional  position.  5565 
SURVEY. 


Middleaged      woman,      capable  buyer, 

sxperienced     in     children's     work,  desires 

josition  in  small  institution,  or  in  mother- 
ess  home.     5561  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DIETITIAN,  Pratt  Training,  experi- 
ence. Interested  in  School,  Club,  or  Hotel 
position.  5552  SURVEY. 

PART-TIME  publicity  position.  Exper- 
ienced, social  work  and  journalism.  5569 
SURVEY. 

MAN,  37,  equipped  with  M.  A.  in  Socio- 
logy, one  year  in  case  work,  six  in  sales, 
three  in  placement,  five  in  teaching,  desires 
executive  or  research  situation.  5572  SUR- 
VEY. 

WOMAN  S  UPERI NTEN  DENT,  with 
ten  years  executive  experience  in  Social 
Work,  desires  position  as  superintendent 
or  manager  of  Institution,  boarding  home 
or  club,  Box  5571  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Community  Center  and 
Girl  Recreational  Worker  desires  resident 
position  in  New  York.  Box  5566  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  of  training  and  ex- 
perience,  would  like  position  as  assistant 
to  Superintendent  or  Housekeeper  in  small 
institution.  5573  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  twelve  years  ex- 
perience,  House  Director  in  Girls'  Home, 
Institution  or  Settlement.  Good  executive, 
excellent  manager  and  caterer.  Would  con- 
sider case  work  in  hospital.  5574  SURVEY. 

For  Summer  Cottages  and  Real  Estate 

Advertisements 
see  page  528  of  this  issue. 


STATIONERY 

SPECIAL — 250  bond  letterheads,  250 
envelopes,  250  cards — $5.  200  sheets  per- 
sonal stationery,  100  envelopes,  $i.  Nadol- 
ny,  Box  583,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  HOMET" 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  JO-pp.   111.  handbook— It's  FREE      Horae-sttMy 

Domestic   Selene*   course*,   for   teaching.    Institution 

niftnaeement.    etc.,    and    for   home-making    efficiency 

«m    S^hnol  »f   Horn*  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chle.o. 


EVERY  ROOM 

./^^WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  AND  SHOWER 
^CIRCULATING  ICE  WATER  f 
AND  ELECTRIC  FAN 


35O  ROOMS 
SAINT  LOUIS,.. _. 

LOCUST  AT  16'-=  STREET 


ROOMS 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

MAIN  AT  AOAMS  STREET 


LUXURIOUS  QUARTERS  -  REASONABLE  RATES 

vie  unr^f    d  i  f\  f  if  f    e»»jn»    .  .  .  . ,  ^  .  .  _ 

THESOUTH-S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  HOTEL 
OPENED  JUNE  1C  -  SERVIOOR  SERVICE  - 
LARGE  LIGHT  SAMPLE  ROOMS-HIGH  CLA55 
""SINE  -POPULAR  PRICE  COFFEE  SHOP- 
CONVENIENT  GARAGE  SERVICE. 

RATES  FROM  »3gS  PER  DAY. 


ONLY  3  SHORT  BLOCKS  FROM  UNION 
STATION-EXCELLENT  CUISINE -POPULAR 
PRICED  CAFETERIA-GARAGE  FACILITIES 
FINEST  FURNISHED  AND  EOUIPPED 
MOTEL  IN  THE  CITY. 

RATES  FROM  *Et°  PER  DAY. 


^Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better,  Cheaper.  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If   you  will   investigate  you   will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you   can   in   your  own   office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    A 

Mailing    Company 

34th   Street   at  8th   Avenue 

Longacn   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


Hulti«r.nhin(|  Cgledonia  9664-5-6  I 

typewriting       I^^^^M^^^^^^^^^M^M! 


Mailing 
Addressing 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
described  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Wayi  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Dreiel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"PROGRAM  OF  A  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
— AN  ADVENTURE  IN  COMMUNITY  CO- 
OPERATION". Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish 
People's  Institute,  1258  W.  Taylor  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


— — ^s™    ••  , 
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fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to    remain    unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York. 

us,   it   identifies  you.) 


Summer  Resorts,  Cottages, 

Real  Estate,  For  Rent  or  For  Sale 


A  Summer  Play  Place  For  Selected  People 

Refresh  your  mind  and  your  body  on  the  sea  sands. 

Informal  discussions  by  distinguished  speakers.  Science, 
Psychoanalysis,  Literature,  Drama,  Politics,  Life. 
Subject:  HUMAN  RELATIONS:  THE  ART  OF  LIVING 

DUNCAN  SCHOOL  of  Dancing  and  Body  Development. 
Sea  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  horseback  riding,  tramps. 

An  informal  summer  place  in  the  open. 

Like  a  long  sea  voyage  with  none  of  its  discomforts.     Rates  moderate. 
References  Required 


Sconset,    Nantucket    Island,    Mast. 


TROUT    LAKE    CAMP 

LAKE  GEORGE  STATION  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINE 

(FOR  ADULTS) 

A  place  of  natural  beauty  and  splendor  in  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  2400  feet  above  sea  level. 

An  abode  for  recreation  and  regeneration 

No   boredom   or  lonesomeness, — Action,  action   and  more  action 
BOATING  FISHING  DANCING,    EXCURSIONS 

SWIMMING  TENNIS  READINGS    AND    DISCUSSIONS 

MUSICALS  BALL-GAMES  CHESS,    CHECKERS,    ETC. 

EXCELLENT  MEALS  FINE   ATMOSPHERE 

Rates  $30.00  per  week.     Week  ends  $5.00  per  day. 
Mail  your  reservation  viith  small  deposit  to 
I.  B.  BAILIN,  Director  Trout  Lake  Camp 
Diamond  Point,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  TAMIMENT 

NOW  OPEN 

FOREST  PARK,  PA. 

FOR    ADULTS 
Nature's   Wonder  Spot  in  the  Blue  Mts.  of  Pennsylvania.    20  miles  from 

Delaware   Water  Gap. 

All  outdoor  Sports.     14  splendid  tennis  courts.     Delightful  bathing.     Excellent 

Food.     Dancing  and  entertainment  in  glorious  hall  on  shore  of  lake.     Beginning 

July  5,  daily  lecture  by  eminent  speakers. 


CAMP  TAMIMENT 
N.  T.  Phone  Stuy.  3094 


MODERATE    RATES 

Make  Early   Reservations 


FOREST   PARK,   PA. 
Phone  Stroudsburg  71 


California 
ROOMS  TO  RENT 

TWO  pleasant  rooms,  with  bath  and 
board,  at  Neighborhood  House,  a  social 
settlement  in  San  Diego,  California.  Plenty 
of  sunshine,  space  and  air.  An  interesting 
Mexican  neighborhood.  Apply  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  Snyder,  1807  National  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

OLD  BRICK  COLONIAL  HOUSE 
Just  the  setting  for  old  furniture.  Well 
preserved,  water,  lights,  furnace,  hard- 
wood floors.  In  cultured  town,  6,000. 
Three  colleges.  Four  fraternity  houses 
near.  Nice  neighborhood,  lawn,  flowers, 
fine  trees.  Santa  Fe  Trail.  5567  SURVET, 

New     York 
A   Three-Room   Bungalow 

Two  porches,  on  a  little  hill  among  trees; 
furnished  for  three  people;  near  bathing 
beach,  at  Great  Kills,  Staten  Island.  Appls 
ALMA  E.  GUT,  237  E.  104th  St.,  N.  T.  City 

V  e  r  m  o   n   t 

FOR  SALE:  Farm,  no  acres,  equipped 
would  make  ideal  golf  links.  Wonderfu 
view  of  valley,  lake  and  mountains.  Fruit 
sugar  orchard.  Price  ten  thousand.  Housi 
could  not  be  built  for  that.  J.  A.  Corey 
North  Ferrisburg,  Vermont. 

TO  LET  OR  FOR  SALE 

Connecticut 

CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  sale 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt 
able  two  families.  One  thousand  down 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call  Main  448! 
for  appointment,  or  write  "Owner",  26, 
Flaxhill  Road,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

APARTMENT    WANTED 

New    fork    City 

SEPTEMBER  1,  Three  rooms,  house 
keeping,  unfurnished,  (moderate  rental) 
near  City  and  Country  School,  West  JJtl 
St.  Must  have  use  of  sunny  yard  afte 
school  hours  for  five  year  old  child.  557 
SURVEY. 


New    Hampshire 
Mariarden,    Peterborough,    N.    H. 

A  summer  colony  in  the  pine  woods.  We 
live  in  cabins  grouped  or  placed  singly  in 
pine  groves.  Refectory  and  recreation  stu- 
dio centrally  located.  Tennis,  golf,  swim- 
ming. Open  June  25th.  Reservations  now. 
Rates  from  *35  weekly.  FRANCES  O. 
GRISDALE,  Mgr.  Until  June  20  address 
Miss  J.  S.  ORVIS,  666  Washington  St.. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 


Each   chapter   is    a   separate   pamphlet,   yet 


fits  into  a  stiff  cover,  making  a  book. 
for  vacation  reading. 


The  best   introduction  to  psy- 
chology  for  the  general  reader 

by  EVERETT   DEAN   MARTIN 

Now™ 


Ideal 


SURVEY    ASSOCIATES 

112    E.    19th    St.,    New   York 
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THE  Survey  has  to  announce  one  of  those 
joyous  casualties  which  overtake  the  staff 
operations  of  a  national  organization. 
Namely,  the  marriage  at  San  Francisco, 
July  31,  of  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  secretary  of  Survey 
Associates,  to  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth,  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  Medical  College,  a 
practising  physician  and  scientist  doing  creative  work 
in  metabolic  experimentation.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langs- 
troth  are  to  be  addressed  at  3221  Washington 
Street,  San  Francisco.  While  this  means  that  the 
secretary  of  Survey  Associates  leaves  New  York 
for  California,  our  hope  is  that  it  does  not  mean 
the  severance  of  her  relationships  with  us ;  but, 
rather,  that  she  may  become  our  all-around  com- 
missioner to  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  she  was  on  her 
mission  there  in  the  months  just  past. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  'given  herself  so  un- 
stintedly to  our  common  project,  who  has  thrown 
herself  into  it  with  such  living  faith,  winning  for 
it  support  and  giving  to  it  ideas  and  purpose  and 
beauty.  Her  work  has  registered  itself  in  such 
tangible  and  various  achievements  as  our  mounting 
membership  roster,  the  Founders  Fund  which  has 
made  the  adventure  of  The  Survey  Graphic  possible, 
and  the  Graphic's  explorings  in  those  fields  where  the 
arts  touch  the  common  life,  where  art  itself  becomes 
a  well  spring  of  social  integration  and  impulse. 

TO  the  list  of  women  referees  in  juvenile  courts, 
add  one.  To  the  list  of  literary  women  ref- 
erees in  juvenile  courts,  add  one.  To  the  list  of 
literary  women  referees  in  juvenile  courts  who  write 
for  The  Survey,  add  one.  Eleanor  Rowland  Wem. 
bridge  joins  that  small  but  distinguished  roster, 
which  already  includes  Miriam  Van  Waters  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Mary  Edna  McChristie  of  Cincinnati, 
by  accepting  appointment  to  that  office  in  Judge 
Eastman's  court  in  Cleveland. 


ONE  of  the  less  dignified  members  of  The 
Survey  staff  wanted  to  call  the  leading  article 
of  this  issue  Three  Strikes:  Who's  Out? — being 
mindful  of  the  double  connotation  which  the  title 
as  it  stands  must  needs  have  in  this  day  and  age 
even  in  the  mind  of  a  seasoned  matron  of  a  house 
of  refuge.  But  though  the  great  American  public 
has  not  yet  learned  to  take  its  industrial  problems 
with  half  the  fervor  it  lavishes  on  a  ball  game,  it 
seemed  infra  dig  to  put  the  two  subjects  too  nearly 
on  a  level.  We  have  ceased  to  take  our  politics 
seriously,  to  be  sure,  but  we  must  at  least  struggle 
on  with  the  ethical-social-economic  issues  of  manage- 
ment and  employment.  There  lie  the  stakes  of  our 
present  civilization  (p.  533)- 

RAZZING  the  National  Conference  is  com- 
paratively easy,  but  making  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  its  rehabilitation  in  terms  of  job- 
analysis  is  quite  another  thing.  Miss  Deardorff 
offers  some  original  observations  (p.  536)  which 
will  be  read  with  the  greater  interest  because  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  executive  committee  and 
head  of  one  of  its  divisions  she  speaks  from  a 
position  of  vantage. 

MORE  than  two  years  have  passed  since 
Herbert  C.  Parsons,  deputy  commissioner 
and  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Commis- 
sion on  Probation,  last  wrote  for  these  pages.  Then 
(May  15,  1924)  he  told  of  a  long-term  study  of 
the  effects  of  probation.  Now  (p.  540)  he  traces 
the  service  of  a  device  so  sensible  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  it  is  still  exceptional. 

IN  that  favorite  fishpond  of  Fourth  of  July  and 
Congressional  orators,  not  to  mention  Nordic 
tractarians — the  contribution  of  the  foreign-born  to 
the  social  burdens  of  America — two  social  workers 
have  done  some  casting  of  their  own.  Bailey  Burritt, 
general  director,  and  Irma  M.  Reilly,  chief  statisti- 
cian, of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  present  some  interesting 
and  reassuring  catches  on  p.  541. 

OOUTHERNER  born  and  bred,  teacher  of 
O  political  economy  in  the  South's  most  dis- 
tinguished University — or  one  of  them — Broadus 
Mitchell  writes  with  feeling  and  authority  of  the 
call  for  a  new  education  for  the  New  South  (p. 
543).  | 

SK  DUBLIN,"  is  an  habitual  formula  when 
deathrates,  birthrates,  statistical  generaliza- 
tions of  many  sorts,  are  in  question.  From  his 
vantage  point  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  he  writes 
this  time  of  one  of  the  less  spectacular  phases  of 
our  changing  picture  of  life-and-death — the  problem 
of  the  aged  who  die,  and  the  middle-aged  who  don't 
die  till  they  become  aged  (p.  545). 

EDITH    S.    BRYAN,    who    sketches    a    broad 
foundation  for  the  training  of  the  public  health 
nurse,  is  assistant  professor  of  public  health  nursing 
at  the  University  of  California. 
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Three  Strikes 


By  Robert  VT.  Eruere 


WHEN  we  talk  of  public  opinion  as  a  decisive 
influence  in  the  settlement  of   industrial  dis- 
putes and  of  the  public  interest  as  the  major 
consideration  by  which  the  disputants  should 
be  guided,  we  generally  seem  to  imply  that  the  Public  is  in 
some  mystical  way  the  custodian  of  certain  absolute  stand- 
ards of  good  and  right  whose  validity  transcends  ordinary 
individual  volition.     Vox  populi,  vox  Dei! 

As  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  how  effective  is  public 
opinion  in  industrial  disputes  and  by  what  ethical  concepts 
is  it  guided  ? 

Three  strikes,  recently  over  or  in  process  as  this  is  writ- 
ten, throw  some  interesting  light  on  the  question. 

There  is  the  strike  of  the  motormen,  switchmen  and 
power  house  men  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  the  strike  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  in  the  same  city,  and  the  strike  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  West  Virginia  and 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  As  stated  by  one  or  other  of 
the  principals,  each  of  these  disputes  involves  a  clear-cut 
question  of  ethics  to  which,  under  the  traditional  view  of 
public  opinion  and  public  morals,  one  should  be  able  rea- 
sonably to  expect  a  clear-cut  public  response. 

IN  a  public  statement  summarizing  the  history  and  cause 
of  the  first  of  these  strikes,   President  Hedley  of  the 
Interborough  Company  defined  the  central  issue  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences: 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  action  taken  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  subway  motormen  and  switchmen,  after  a  con- 
tract had  been  regularly  negotiated  and  signed  by  the  duly 
authorized  representatives  of  both  parties,  was  pure  nullifi- 
cation and  secession.  Under  the  circumstances,  anv  arbitra- 
tion with  the  seceders  would  establish  a  precedent  that  would 
probably  destroy  for  the  future  any  possibility  of  having  con- 
tracts worked  out  by  negotiation,  conciliation  and  collective 
bargaining. 


This  appeal  to  the  public  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts is  widely  assumed  to  have  had  a  decisive  effect  upon 
the  failing  course  of  the  strike. 

How  effective  was  it?  To  what  extent  was  it  responsible 
for  the  unusually  genial  and  patient  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  impairment  of  a  service  which  even  at  its  best 
is  a  favorite  butt  of  public  criticism? 

The  facts  leading  up  to  the  strike  are  not  in  controversy. 
During  May  and  June  a  wage  contract  was  negotiated  be- 
tween the  company  and  its  employes,  organized  in  a  com- 
pany union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  Employes.  The  general  committee  of 
the  Brotherhood,  consisting  of  sixty-two  delegates  represent- 
ing thirty-two  groups  in  the  working  force,  conducted  the 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  men.  A  demand  for  a  wage 
increase  was  made.  This  was  pressed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  motormen  and  switchmen,  who  wanted  their 
rates  advanced,  in  the  case  of  the  motormen  from  their 
existing  rates  of  from  69  to  82  cents  an  hour  to  a  flat  rate 
of  one  dollar  an  hour,  and  in  the  case  of  the  switchmen 
from  their  existing  rate  of  from  58  to  61  cents,  to  a  flat 
rate  of  75  cents  an  hour.  In  a  series  of  conferences  with 
the  representatives  of  the  various  groups,  the  president  of 
the  company  appeared  with  its  financial  records  and  con- 
vinced the  majority  of  them  that  no  money  was  available 
to  meet  their  request: 

I  stated  [he  said]  that  if  the  company  had  the  money  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  receive  a  5  per  cent  increase.  I  said  I  was  in 
favor  of  this  without  regard  to  any  economic  question,  be- 
cause the  men  had  voluntarily  reduced  their  wages  10  per 
cent  to  save  the  company  from  a  receivership  four  years  ago. 
Five  per  cent  was  restored  to  them  three  years  ago.  To  re- 
store the  additional  5  per  cent  during  the  current  year,  how- 
ever, would  make  it  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  com- 
pany to  meet  its  imperative  obligations. 

On  June  30,  the  general  committee,  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
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three  to  five — two  members  were  absent,  and  two  refrained 
from  voting — adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  continuing 
for  another  year  the  existing  wage  rates  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

Among  the  five  members  who  voted  against  the  resolution 
were  the  representatives  of  the  motormen  and  switchmen. 
After  their  defeat,  they  appealed  to  the  general  committee 
to  submit  their  wage  demands  to  arbitration  by  a  special 
body  provided  in  such  cases  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Brotherhood,  but  "the  general  committee  declined  to  ask 
for  arbitration  on  behalf  of  the  motormen  and  switchmen 
only,  because  they  were  convinced  that  the  company  had 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  any  increased  wages  to  any- 
one." They  then  returned  to  the  locals  whom  they  rep- 
resented, and  recommended  a  strike,  not  only  for  their  wage 
demands,  but  for  the  recognition  of  an  independent  union, 
the  Consolidated  Railroad  Workers'  Union,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  Brother- 
hood was  not  properly  representative,  but  a  tool  of  the  man- 
agement. 

Thus  they  became  guilty  of  "pure  nullification  and  seces- 
sion." 

BUT  even  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  strike  this  ethical 
issue  did  not  cut  much  figure  in  the  newspaper  head- 
lines or  in  general  discussion.  Seasoned  newspaper  reporters 
had  their  eyes  on  two  possibilities  which  they  believed  might 
arouse  the  public  much  more  than  any  question  of  legal 
ethics — possibilities  suggested  by  the  swift  resolution  of  two 
previous  strikes.  Would  the  men  be  able  to  cripple  the 
service  sufficiently  to  exasperate  the  public  against  the  man- 
agement? If  the  management  could  recruit  a  sufficient 
number  of  strike-breakers  to  maintain  reasonable  service, 
would  the  employment  of  "green"  men  result  in  some  acci- 
dent which  would  have  the  same  effect?  The  last  big 
strike  on  the  Interborough  had  occurred  in  1919.  It  be- 
gan on  Sunday,  August  17.  Subway  service  was  completely 
demoralized.  No  adequate  provision  had  been  made  either 
by  the  city  or  the  company  against  such  an  emergency.  The 
strike  ended  on  Monday  evening,  August  18,  when  the  men 
accepted  a  compromise  of  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
and  arbitration  of  their  original  demand  for  a  50  per  cent 
increase,  an  eight  hour  day  and  a  forty-eight  hour  week. 
In  1918,  the  motormen  and  switchmen  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  system  struck.  A  train  operated  by  a  "green" 
motorman  was  derailed,  eighty-one  persons  were  killed  and 
some  hundreds  injured.  The  strike  was  immediately  there- 
after settled  on  the  men's  terms.  The  worldly-wise  men  of 
the  press  believed  that  the  public  would  be  guided,  not  by 
the  ethics  of  contractual  obligations,  but  by  considerations 
of  its  own  convenience  and  safety. 

Initially  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  struck,  This  "fighting  minority"  counted 
on  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  August  1919,  to  arouse 
a  public  clamor  for  service,  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in 
their  favor,  and  so  win  over  the  hesitant  majority  of  the 
Brotherhood  to  their  side.  But  this  time  neither  the  com- 
pany nor  the  city  was  unprepared.  Strike  breakers  were 
rapidly  recruited,  a  system  for  training  and  supervising  the 
green  men  had  been  carefully  worked  out ;  and  on  behalf 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  the  Transit  Commission, 
throi'ph  its  chief  executive  officer,  Major  Philip  Mathews, 
who  had  served  during  the  war  with  the  rank  of  colonel 


as  American  operations  officer  at  Marshall  Foch's  headquar- 
ters, held  a  steadying  and  systematizing  hand  on  the  auxil- 
iary transportation  facilities  of  the  community — busses,  taxis, 
and  the  like — and  kept  traffic  moving.  The  police  depart- 
ment placed  its  men  in  every  subway  station,  on  almost 
every  car,  and  at  every  power  house.  In  spite  of  the  de- 
fection of  a  few  powerhouse  men  from  the  Brotherhood, 
it  was  obvious  before  the  strike  was  a  week  old  that  it  was 
lost. 

The  strike  went  into  effect  on  July  6;  on  July  22 
the  strikers  admitted  their  defeat.  Even  the  company  then 
overlooked  their  breach  of  contract  and  announced  that  it 
would  take  them  back,  not  as  a  group,  but  as  individuals. 
For  as  a  condition  of  employment,  the  company  requires 
all  men  who  enter  its  service  to  sign  an  individual  con- 
tract in  which  they  "expressly  agree"  that  they  "are  not 
and  will  not  become  identified  in  any  manner  with  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employes  of  America,  or  with  any  other  association  of 
street  railway  or  other  employes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Brotherhood,  and  the  Voluntary  Relief  Department  of 
the  Company."  A  few  men  refused  to  accept  these  terms. 
They  insisted  that  the  company  must  take  them  back  as  a 
group  through  the  agency  of  their  strike  leaders.  Their 
insistence  was  ignored.  They  decided  to  renew  the  strike. 
But  they  were  a  forlorn  hope  and  they  soon  conformed  to 
the  company's  conditions  or  faded  from  the  picture. 

Now,  a  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this  strike 
is  that  everybody,  including  the  management,  is  agreed  that 
the  men  are  not  receiving  adequate  wages  for  the  work  they 
do.  In  striking  they  contended  that  a  contract  that  denied 
them  a  fair  living  was  not  binding.  They  are  on  call  seven 
days  a  week,  they  share  responsibility  for  the  safe  transpor- 
tation of  millions  of  people,  their  wages  are  less  than  brick- 
layers' wages.  The  public  has  it  within  its  power  to  make 
their  wages  adequate  by  authorizing  an  increase  in  fare  on 
the  subways  which  the  city  owns.  But  in  New  York,  the 
"five  cent  fare"  has  become  a  sacred  slogan.  There  is  a 
strong  case  for  the  social  wisdom  of  its  maintenance.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  the  public  appears  quite  willing 
to  disregard  a  just  demand  so  long  as  it  gets  what 
it  wants. 

IN  the  Survey  for  July  I,  I  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
contract  entered  into  by  the  bituminous  coal  operators 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  in  the  spring  of  1924.  A  considerable  number  of 
operators  who  signed  this  agreement  found  that  they  could 
not  operate  under  its  terms  without  losing  money.  They 
shut  down  their  mines.  Later  many  of  them,  contending 
that  by  virtue  of  their  inability  to  operate  under  it  profit- 
ably the  contract  had  ceased  to  exist,  •  reopened  their  mines 
at  wages  below  the  contract  scale.  In  various  places  the 
union  is  conducting  strikes  against  these  operators  and  has 
appealed  for  public  support  on  the  ground  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sanctity  of  contractual  obligations  is  involved. 
NTo  doubt  it  is.  But  coal  is  flowing  into  the  markets  in 
more  than  sufficient  volume  to  meet  all  of  the  public's  re- 
quirements. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  miners'  union  has 
brought  a  suit  to  test  the  legal  enforceability  of  the  con- 
tract, the  public  disregards  their  appeal.  Pragmatism  would 
appear  to  be  the  basis  of  public  morals  in  these  cases.  If 
the  public  is  the  mystical  custodian  of  absolute  standards 
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of  good  and  right,  it  keeps  them  hid  under  a  bushel  at  its 
own  convenience. 

The  strike  of  the  ladies'  garment  workers  in  New 
York  city  again  involves  a  nice  question  of  ethics.  For 
many  years,  approximately  up  to  1916,  there  were  few 
groups  of  workers  who  could  count  on  such  active  and 
sympathetic  public  interest  and  support.  They  make  about 
four-fifths  of  the  ready-made  women's  garments  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  early  days,  their  strikes  were  largely  waged 
against  the  tenement  sweat-shop.  The  activities  of  various 
groups  of  social  reformers  had  got  across  to  the  public  the 
tact  that  these  sweatshops  were  dangerous  centers  for  the 
breeding  and  spread  of  disease.  The  workers  were  fighting 
for  the  destruction  of  these  pest  holes;  the  menaced  public 
backed  the  workers.  Under  pressure  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  the  sweatshops  largely  disappeared,  and  were 
superceded  by  modern  manufacturing  establishments — inside 
shops- — for  the  production  of  women's  wear.  The  existence 
of  these  relatively  large  factories  made  it  possible  for  the 
workers  to  impose  higher  standards  of  wages  than  they  had 
been  able  to  enforce  in  the  sweatshops. 

IT  may  be  that  they  overplayed  their  advantage.  However 
this  may  be,  many  "inside"  manufacturers  began  to 
look  for  ways  of  evading  the  pressure  of  the  union.  They 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  becoming  jobbers  instead  of  manufac- 
turers, that  is  to  say,  they  continued  to  do  all  the  business 
with  the  retailers,  they  bought  the  cloth,  they  controlled 
the  designs,  but  instead  of  making  the  garments  up  them- 
selves, they  contracted  this  work  out  to  submanufacturers, 
men  with  little  capital,  with  no  direct  contact  with  the 
retail  trade,  dependent  for  all  their  business  upon  the  job- 
bers who  employed  them.  Thousands  of  these  little 
submanufacturing  shops  spring  up  and  disappear  every 
season. 

Since  they  are  in  effect  agencies  of  the  jobbers,  the  workers 
have  attempted  to  hold  the  jobbers  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  standards  in  them  such  as  the  jobbers  accepted 
when  they  were  manufacturers.  But  the  jobbers  refuse  to 
accept  this  responsibility.  They  even  refuse  to  limit  the 
number  of  submanufacturers  they  employ  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  union  in  their  control.  Before  July  I  an  advisory 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Smith  had  for  two  years 
tried  in  vain  to  solve  this  problem.  On  July  I,  the  union 
called  a  strike  to  prevent  the  reestablishment  of  the  sweat- 
shop as  the  dominant  influence  in  the  industry. 

According  to  the  governor's  ad- 
visory commission  these  sweatshops 
now  do  an  annual  business  of  about 
$250,000,000.  They  give  their  work- 
ers a  yearly  average  of  26.8  weeks  of 
full  employment,  as  compared  with 
an  average  for  the  inside  shops  of  37-4 
weeks.  They  pay  their  employes  an 
average  wage  of  $26.40,  as  compared 
with  $36  paid  by  the  inside  shops,  and 
afford  them  average  yearly  earnings 
of  $1,374.90  as  compared  with  the 
inside  shops'  yearly  wage  of  $1,750. 
But  the  public  has  not  been  made 
aware  that  the  sweatshop  has  re- 
turned. It  may  be  that,  bad  as  many 
of  these  submanufacturing  places  are, 
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the  health  authorities  are  preventing  their  becoming  centers 
of  communicable  disease.  Certainly  the  public  is  not  con- 
cerning itself  about  the  ethical  question  involved  in  the 
jobbers'  contention  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
conditions  maintained  by  their  submanufacturers.  The  out- 
come of  the  strike  will  be  determined  by  the  relative  stay- 
ing power  of  the  contestants. 

THE  subway  motormen  disregard  a  contract  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  similar  to  those  which  bituminous  coal 
operators  advance  when  they  say  that  their  contract  with 
the  miners'  union  has  ceased  to  be  binding.  The  motormen 
are  weak  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  contract  breakers;  the 
bituminous  operators  are  strong  and  their  conduct  is  pub- 
licly condoned  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  The  jobbers 
in  the  women's  garment  industry  evade  the  terms  of  their 
contract  by  a  legalistic  subterfuge  and  so  long  as  the  re- 
vived sweatshops  are  not  seen  as  a  menace  to  public  health, 
their  evasion  is  disregarded  by  the  public. 

All  this  is  very  confusing  to  those  of  us  who  assume 
that  the  public  is  the  keeper  of  a  mystical  set  of  ethical 
standards,  that  ethical  standards  are  immutable  essences 
rather  than  emanations  of  the  endlessly  varying  process  of 
social  adjustment.  I  put  the  problem  to  the  ablest  trade 
union  leader  I  know  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  organized  labor  movement.  "I  am  not  a 
philosopher,"  said  he,  "but  an  executive.  It  is  my  business 
to  meet  each  situation  as  it  arises.  But  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  that  form  of  organization  will  survive  which 
functions  most  effectively  in  the  interest  of  industry  and 
the  public  whose  service  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  in- 
dustry." If  there  is  wisdom  in  this  answer  then  there  may  be 
a  fundamental  wisdom  in  the  pragmatism  of  public  opinion. 
In  that  case  the  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  conventional  and  stereotyped  attitudes  toward 
industrial  relations  by  all  parties  concerned,  for  a  redefini- 
tion of  the  common  law  of  industry  on  the  basis  of  a  critical, 
dispassionate  and  objective  examination  of  actual  experi- 
ence. What  are  the  forms  of  industrial  relations  and  gov- 
ernment that  function  most  effectively  in  the  common  in- 
terest? Until  we  apply  to  human  behavior  the  same  method 
of  scientific  enquiry  which  as  a  matter  of  course  we  now 
apply  to  the  behavior  of  physico-chemical  elements,  is  it  not 
inevitable  that  our  efforts  to  appraise  the  merits  of  industrial 
disputes  will  continually  land  us  in  foggy  ethical  confusion? 
Somewhere  between  the  doctrinnaire  attitude  which  keeps 
its  "principles"  inviolate  and  a 
new  laissez-faire  which  would  leave 
industrial  relations  wholly  to  trial 
by  combat  is  a  new  vantage  point 
from  which  the  public  can  watch 
and  participate  creatively  in  these 
processes  of  adjustment.  Who  is 
now  leading  us  toward  that  vantage 
point?  Who  is  assembling  the 
facts  of  current  experience  objec- 
tively and  clearly  enough  so  that 
they  may  be  useful  in  freshly  under- 
standing the  industrial  issues  of  our 
own  decade?  It  may  not  be  enough 
to  know  what  methods  "work" ;  but 
is  not  such  knowledge  at  least  the 
beginning  of  wisdom? 
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Serious  Thinkers  and 
the  Big  Parade 

K;ORGANIZE  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work?  Why,  certainly.  Social  workers,  incor- 
rigible improvers  of  everything  and  everybody, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  overlook  the  opportunities 
provided  by  their  own  most  conspicuous  institution. 

The  state  of  American  social  work  and  social  workers  is 
vastly  changed  from  that  mid-Victorian  pioneer  era  when 
the  National  Conference  started  on  its  career.  With  all  of 
the  thrill  that  the  early  social  workers  must  have  felt,  there 
must  also  have  been  a  great  loneliness  and  a  great  desire 
to  foregather  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  their  own  kind 
and  to  bolster  up  their  courage.  Necessarily  there  had  to 
be  a  direct  barter  of  ideas  with  the  compensatory  oppor- 
tunity for  face  to  face  discussion  which  was  easy,  natural, 
productive  and  interesting. 

Those  conditions  have  passed  away.  The  ranks  of  the 
full  time,  paid  and — we  fondly  hope — professional  social 
workers  have  grown  to  an  army.  Foregathering  has  run 
to  seed.  Ideas  circulate  through  a  thousand  channels. 
Functional  organizations  by  the  dozen,  publications  of  all 
kinds,  schools  of  social  work  and  state  and  local  conferences 
by  the  score  furnish  media  of  exchange  which  exceed  in 
their  educational  possibilities  those  of  the  National  Con- 
ference. It  might  well  be  debated  whether  state  and  local 
conferences,  actually  focussed  on  specific  situations  and  prob- 
lems, do  not  now  afford  occasions  when  there  can  be  a  better 
exercise  of  creative  thought  and  educational  publicity  than 
does  the  National  Conference,  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
cannot  go  very  deeply  in  its  program  into  the  problems  of 
any  community.  With  very  few  exceptions  social  workers 
do  not  deal  with  the  national  situations  which  might  ap- 
propriately furnish  the  material  for  a  national  conference 
in  the  sense  of  a  conferring  together  to  work  out  plans  and 
programs  suitable  for  immediate  or  ultimate  application. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  do  not  need  a  national  confer- 
ence ?  Other  kinds  of  evidence  such  as  the  large  attendance 
and  the  spirited  bidding  among  cities  to  serve  as  its  host 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  still  has  functions  unique  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  organizations  mentioned  above. 

Among  the  purposes  served  by  the  National  Conference, 
two  seem  to  belong  to  it  rather  than  to  any  of  its  competi- 
tors. First,  it  is  a  kind  of  congress,  literally  a  coming  to- 
gether, presumably  for  discussion  of  some  kind,  not  as  yet 
defined,  of  all  the  cohorts  attempting  to  further  social 
progress  through  social  work.  Second,  it  is  a  great  spec- 
tacle which  for  the  moment  awakens  the  public  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  social  work  activities. 

If  these  two  are  its  principal  accomplishments,  if  not  its 
specific  objectives,  is  there  any  way  by  which  to  mold  its 
character  for  the  better  achievement  of  them?  Can  the 
programs  be  arranged,  first,  to  bring  out  more  clearly  and 
accurately  any  evidence  there  may  be  of  social  advancement 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  achieved,  and  second, 
can  it  illustrate  and  demonstrate  superior  educational  pub- 
licity work?  And  if  it  is  to  attempt  both  of  these  jobs, 
can  it  do  them  at  the  same  time  and  place? 

While  there  is  no  disposition  to  hand  out  a  new  and 
ready-made  program  for  the  National  Conference,  it  may 


not  be  amiss  to  ask  whether  it  might  not  help  toward  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives  if  they  were  treated  sepa- 
rately and  if  efforts  directed  toward  each  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  more  highly  developed  state.  Would  it  be 
possible,  for  instance,  to  devote  alternating  years  of  the 
National  Conference  to  each  of  these  specific  objects? 
Could  there  be  on  the  odd  numbered  years,  let  us  say,  a 
purely  scientific  congress  devoted  to  the  reporting  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  in  applied  social  science — a  con- 
gress where  the  papers  read  would  make  no  special  bid  for 
the  attention  of  a  lay  audience,  would  be  sought  in  all  quar- 
ters, submitted  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting  and  selected 
by  a  committee  O'f  experts  on  the  basis  of  their  value  as 
genuine  scientific  contributions? 

Probably  the  odd  numbered  conferences  would  indeed  be 
odd.  Probably  they  would  not  draw  a  very  large  registra- 
tion, and  could  conveniently  be  held  in  smaller  places  and 
at  comparatively  little  expense.  They  should  not,  however, 
be  exclusive  or  snobbish.  They  should  be  broadly  announced 
and  all  who  would  voluntarily  and  patiently  expose  them- 
selves to  cerebration  should  be  warmly  welcomed.  Dis- 
cussion could  be  free,  critical,  skeptical,  and  discriminating, 
and  the  report  of  the  proceedings  a  scientific  publication  of 
dignity  and  merit.  The  present  output  of  that  kind  of 
material  might  make  it  difficult  to  hold  such  a  conference 
as  often  as  once  in  a  biennium,  but  such  a  gathering  might 
prove  a  stimulant. 

On  the  even-numbered  years  just  the  opposite  policy  could 
be  followed.  Here  the  popularization  of  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  social  work  old  and  new  could  be  made  the 
principal  objective.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  litter 
up  the  program  that  had  not  been  thoroughly  predigested. 
The  roster  of  speakers  should  include  only  the  names  of 
people  with  the  most  winning  personalities,  the  most  per- 
suasive manners  and  the  broadest  fame.  No  one  who  had 
not  completely  demonstrated  his  or  her  ability  to  hold  an 
audience  motionless  while  he  or  she  administered  a  tabloid 
speech  would  be  considered  for  a  moment  and  graphic  pres- 
entation would  be  the  order  of  the  day.  This  could  be  the 
social  workers'  big  parade.  It  would  be  a  social  occasion, 
when  old  friends  visit  and  reminisce,  when  jobs  are  secured, 
trumpets  sounded,  distinguished  guests  entertained,  registra- 
tion boosted  and  enthusiasm  held  consistently  for  several 
days  right  up  to  fever  heat.  While  the  conference  authorities 
would  want  to  take  pains  to  see  that  nothing  was  permitted 
that  would  mislead  the  public,  lured  with  the  most  perfect 
advertising  technique  to  see  the  whole  show,  it  would  be 
relieved  of  all  feeling  of  responsibility  to  make  this  more 
than  a  great  display  of  our  bona  fide  wares. 

Such  a  plan,  now  that  it  is  written  down,  looks  ominously 
like  a  division  of  quality  from  quantity.  But  it  would  at 
least  overcome  the  present  tendency  to  try  to  be  light  where 
it  would  be  better  to  be  heavy  and  would  have  the  virtue 
of  sorting  out  the  audience  correspondingly.  Who  knows, 
we  might  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  audience 
of  the  odd  numbered  years! 

This  plan  is  not  put  forward  with  any  extreme  convic- 
tion that  it  is  a  great  solution  of  a  serious  problem.  It  is 
only  tossed  into  the  heap  of  discussion  which  each  year 
grows  larger  and  more  insistent  that  the  National  Confer- 
ence must  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  social  workers  that 
it,  as  well  as  everything  else,  must  be  improved. 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 


The  Common  Welfare 


ON  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  one  table  at  Versailles, 
one    might    have    seen    a    French    general,    a 
German  pacifist  clergyman,  an  Austrian  leader 
in  adult  education,  a  Dutch  leader  in  training 
for  social  work  (who  is  also  a  distinguished  Dante  scholar), 
an    Indian    educator,    and    a    Japanese    settlement    worker. 
They  were   part   of  the   delegates — 250  strong — who   had 
come   to   Paris   for  the   second   international   conference  of 
settlements. 

The  first  international  gathering  of  those  interested  in 
settlements,  and  in  the  various  types  of  center  which  cor- 
respond to  our  American  concept  of  that  word,  was  held 
at  Toynbee  Hall  in  July  1922.  A  continuation  committee 
was  appointed  there  to  prepare  for  the  second  meeting  and 
to  serve  as  information  center  for  all  settlement  activities. 
At  the  Paris  meeting  an  International  Settlement  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  an  organizing  executive  committee 
empowered  to  complete  its  organization.  Information  as 
to  its  progress  in  the  interval  before  the  next  conference, 
which  was  set  for  July  1929,  may  be  had  from  the  existing 
national  federations  of  settlements,  or  from  E.  St.  John 
Catchpool  at  Toynbee  Hall,  or  Ellen  Coolidge  at  South 
End  House,  Boston.  The  1929  conference  was  invited  to 
meet  in  Germany,  Holland  and  the  United  States:  it  is 
expected  that  the  choice,  to  be  left  to  the  general  commit- 
tee, will  fall  on  a  European  city. 

"The  importance  of  the  conference,"  writes  Mary  K. 
Simkhovitch  of  Greenwich  House,  New  York,  "consisted 
in  the  spiritual  unity  or  at  any  rate  deep  likeness  of  the 
members  of  the  group."  She  continues: 

The  nature  of  loyalty  was  constantly  under  open  or  disguised 
consideration.  It  was  the  common  conviction  that  a  genuine 
internationalism  is  not  the  denial  of  nationalism  but  rather  its 
larger  implication.  The  integrating  process  as  a  whole  is 
dependent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  succeeding  or  divergent 
loyalties.  The  neighborhood  or  primary  social-political  unit 
cannot  be  neglected  as  world  interests  become  clearer,  but  the 
idea  and  content  of  neighborhood  will  be  colored  and  determined 
by  larger  loyalties. 

The  younger  members  of  these  local  neighborhood  centers 
were  alive  with  the  same  zeal  that  animates  experimental 
educators  of  every  kind.  The  experimental  school  is  seeking 
the  right  development  of  personality.  The  neighborhood  center 
or  settlement  is  working  in  the  medium  of  group  relationship. 
The  common  task  is  social  education.  The  older  leaders  both 
from  England  and  America  came  away  from  the  conference 
with  renewed  confidence  in  the  importance  of  their  task  and 
the  vast  new  areas  of  research  and  effort  still  untouched. 


proportion  to  its  degree  of  enlightenment)  the  widest  pos- 
sible assortment  of  published  opinions,  so  long  as  their 
proponents  are  neither  venal  nor  disingenuous.  The  silenc- 
ing of  a  single  honest  voice  in  the  forum  of  public  discus- 
sion— whether  by  the  stupidity  of  the  censorship  or  the 
more  devastating  pressure  of  economic  difficulty — is  a 
misfortune. 

It  was  a  pity,  therefore,  that  The  World  Tomorrow 
came  to  the  end  of  its  rope  last  spring  and  suspended  publica- 
tion with  the  April  issue.  It  is  good  news  that  it  will 
resume  publication  in  October.  The  old  magazine  had 
struggled  through  a  little  more  than  eight  years  under  the 
leadership  of  Norman  Thomas,  John  Nevin  Sayre,  Anna 
Rochester  and  Devere  Allen.  It  had  built  up  a  body  of 
cooperators  and  had  made  interesting  experiments  in  staff 
organization.  The  new  series  will  be  directed  by  Kirby 
Page  as  editor  and  Devere  Allen  as  executive  and  literary 
editor.  Miss  Rochester  will  be  a  contributing  editor.  The 
magazine  will  describe  itself  as  A  Journal  Looking  Toward 
a  Social  Order  Based  on  the  Principles  of  Jesus.  Mr.  Page 
has  won  no  small  leadership  as  a  lay  student  of  the  Christian 
way  of  life:  his  point  of  view  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  all-too-scanty  American  journalism  of  inquiry  and 
opinion. 


THERE  can  hardly  be  too  many  journals  of  opinion, 
for  there  certainly  can  not  be  too  much  thinking  about 
our  common  problems,  or  too  much  variety  in  thinking  about 
them.    They  are  puzzling  enough,  in  all  conscience,  ?o  that 
a   civilized   society   should    welcome    (and    usually    does   in 


WHILE  the  last  Congress  made  an  extraordinary 
forward  movement  in  conservation  legislation,  the 
present  session  so  far  has  been  equally  backward.  In  par- 
ticular it  has  failed  to  advance  the  migratory  bird  refuge 
bill,  now  in  its  fifth  year  before  Congress.  It  passed  the 
Senate  m  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  but  not  the  House, 
the  House  but  not  the  Senate  in  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress ; 
in  the  present  Congress  a  filibuster  by  three  senators,  while 
other  public  business  waited,  has  thus  far  prevented  a  vote 
in  the  Senate.  The  plan  is  to  create,  by  a  license  tax  for 
shooting  certain  game  birds,  a  fund  of  half  a  million  dollars 
a  year  for  the  preservation  of  such  breeding  lands  as  remain 
to  the  migratory  water  birds  in  the  Middle  West  and  West, 
where  the  progress  of  drainage  is  rapidly  drying  up  the 
ponds,  swamps  and  marshes. 

Negative  action  on  the  Stanfield  bill,  which  would  have 
given  cattle  grazers  perpetual  rights  in  90,000,000  acres  of 
grazing  lands  dotted  as  meadows  through  the  National 
Forests,  and  nearly  as  much  besides  in  the  broad  Public 
Lands,  is  all  to  the  Senate's  credit.  This  attempted  raid 
of  special  privilege  on  the  common  lands  roused  quick 
indignation.  The  winter  session  will  determine  whether  a 
substitute  bill  approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Agriculture,  or  none  at  all,  will  be  passed. 

In  Survey  Graphic  for  February,  1926,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  wrote  of  the  proposals  to  modify  the  boundaries  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  so  as  to  include  areas  of 
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scenic  importance  and  exclude  others  of  no  importance,  and 
thus  do  a  better  job  of  planning  than  was  done  when  the 
parks  were  blocked  out  in  huge  rectangles  regardless  of 
local  conformation.  This  bill  was  held  up  because  a 
Representative  from  Idaho,  Addison  T.  Smith,  wants  to  cut 
out  the  Bechler  River  meadows  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  park  for  an  irrigation  reservoir  for  which  he  has  been 
righting  since  1919.  These  wilderness  bottom  lands  have 
been  discovered  to  be  a  very  useful  and  necessary  part  of 
the  park.  Knee-deep  in  grass,  and  dotted  plentifully  with 
islands  of  forest  containing  the  biggest  and  finest  trees  in 
the  Yellowstone,  they  are  described  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  park  as  "absolutely  ideal  camping  grounds."  The 
public  should  keep  them  for  that  purpose. 

Meanwhile  boundary  changes  proposed  for  other  na- 
tional parks  have  also  gone  begging  in  Congress,  except 
one  bill  that  enlarges  the  Sequoia  National  Park.  This, 
which  became  law,  increases  the  park  area  from  252  to 
604  square  miles  and  takes  in  an  immense  region  eastward 
to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra,  including  Mount  Whitney,  which 
with  14,501  feet,  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States. 
The  gorgeous  canyon  of  the  Kern  River,  and  a  great  stretch 
of  the  High  Sierra  at  its  most  imposing  point,  are  included. 


YEARS  ago,  before  the  problem  of  salacious  magazines 
was  so  serious  as  it  is  today,  the  state  legislature  of 
Missouri  enacted  a  very  inclusive  law  prohibiting  the  sale, 
circulation  or  distribution  of  "obscene,  lewd,  licentious,  in- 
decent or  lascivious"  magazines.  Apparently  the  lawyers 
exhausted  their  vocabulary  in  describing  the  literature  that 
was  to  come  under  the  law.  It  would  seem  that  so  inclu- 
sive a  law  should  make  the  campaign  against  indecent  maga- 
zines comparatively  simple,  but  other  factors  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  complete  success. 

Last  spring,  according  to  George  B.  Mangold,  its  educa- 
tional director,  the  Board  of  Religious  Organizations  of  St. 
Louis  became  interested  in  the  problem.  Through  its  de- 
partment of  protection  and  delinquency  it  made  a.  careful 
study  of  the  situation.  It  was  discovered  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  doubtful  magazines  were  being  sold,  not  only  at 
nearly  all  the  news-stands,  but  in  many  drug  stores.  School 
children  were  reading  them  and  passing  them  on  to  their 
friends.  The  protective  and  correctional  agencies  consid- 
ered these  magazines  an  important  source  of  contamination 
and  delinquency. 

The  Board  of  Religious  Organizations  decided  to  press  the 
matter.  One  of  its  first  steps  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
community  action  by  securing  the  approval  of  friends  work- 
ing through  the  other  social  and  religious  agencies  of  the 
city.  A  petition  asking  that  the  laws  against  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  indecent  literature  be  strictly  enforced  had 
more  than  three  thousand  signatures.  The  committee  took  up 
the  matter  with  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  issued  an 
order  to  the  police  instructing  them  to  arrest  all  dealers 
handling  certain  magazines,  twelve  of  which  were  desig- 
nated in  his  letter.  One  of  the  two  general  distributors  of 
these  agreed  to  abide  by  the  order,  the  other  insisted  on  being 
arrested  and  having  the  case  tried  in  court  so  that  the  prob- 
lem might  be  settled  once  for  all. 

The  case  came  up  before  the  Court  of  Criminal  Correc- 


tions on  the  first  of  July,  1925.  The  defense,  faced  by  a  large 
number  of  women,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  secured  a  post- 
ponement. Meanwhile,  distribution  of  these  magazines  was 
prohibited. 

Then  the  trial  in  September  lasted  three  days.  The  two 
chief  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  thoroughly  grilled, 
but  survived.  In  addition  an  art  critic  connected  with  one 
of  the  daily  newspapers  and  representatives  from  the  social 
hygiene  society  and  the  public  schools  greatly  damaged  the 
case  of  the  defense.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  defense 
claimed  that  what  was  considered  obscene  and  salacious  by 
the  prosecution  was  nothing  more  than  art,  and  the  jurors 
were  regaled  with  photographs  of  nude  pictures  and  statues 
found  in  various  art  galleries.  The  defense  tried  its  utmost 
to  group  the  indecencies  pictured  in  these  magazines  in  the 
same  category  with  some  of  the  best  exhibits  of  reputable 
museums.  On  two  occasions  they  attempted  to  bring  in  the 
Bible;  the  judge  forbade  the  introduction  of  Biblical  ma- 
terial. Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  did  receive  a  hear- 
ing. At  best  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  decency  and  indecency  as  provided  by  law  since 
neither  the  background  nor  the  settings  of  an  exhibit  can 
be  given  adequate  consideration.  The  jury  was  expected  to 
reach  a  decision  quickly  and  to  acquit ;  instead  it  disagreed. 
In  view  of  the  clear  statement  of  the  law  this  may  seem 
like  a  defeat  for  the  restrictionists,  but  St.  Louis'  opinion  is 
to  the  contrary.  The  public  is  much  more  enlightened  and 
the  publicity  gained  was  largely  favorable.  The  case  is  still 
pending  and  can  be  called  up  at  any  time.  Meanwhile  the 
most  indecent  of  the  magazines  are  prohibited  from  sale.  In 
fact,  the  magazine  situation  is  much  better  than  it  was 
twelve  months  ago. 

Various  organizations  interested  in  the  problem  have 
now  established  a  central  society  known  as  the  Civic 
Union  of  St.  Louis.  They  expect  to  operate  through 
this  organization  and  push  their  campaign  with  renewed 
vigor.  Committees  on  surveys,  law  enforcement  and  legis- 
lation have  been  created,  through  which  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  suppress  indecent  literature  will  be  throughly 
explored.  Success,  however,  must  depend  on  the  gradually 
increasing  insistence  of  the  community  on  desirable  instead 
of  indecent  literature. 


QTREAMING  by  devious  ways  to  the  forbidden  fron- 
*>-5  tier  of  the  United  States,  or  seeking  a  foothold  in 
whatever  corner  of  the  New  World  they  could  reach,  sev- 
eral thousand  immigrants  from  eastern  Europe  have  in- 
creased the  Jewish  population  of  Mexico  from  a  mere 
handful  before  the  War  to  a  figure  which  now  commands 
the  attention  of  organized  Jewry.  In  1924  a  commission 
was  sent  by  the  Emergency  Committee  on  Jewish  Refugees 
to  study  their  situation:  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston,  has 
now  presented  the  report  of  that  inquiry  in  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Quarterly  and  in  a  reprint  being  circulated 
by  the  Emergency  Committee.  The  Jew  in  Mexico,  it  ap- 
pears, is  in  an  unfortunate  condition  economically  and  in 
a  parlous  one  from  the  educational  and  religious  point  of 
view.  Eight  of  the  nine  thousand  Jews  in  the  country  are 
in  the  Federal  District — partly  because  Mexico  City  offers 
opportunity  for  the  city  trades,  partly  because  Jewish 
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farmers  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  investigators,  would  be  in  danger  of  outrage.  In 
Mexico  City  the  Jews  are  in  large  part  struggling  for  self- 
support  and  inadequately  housed :  outside  the  capital  Jewish 
community  life  is  almost  unknown. 

Although  President  Calles  has  expressed  a  warm  interest 
in  the  stranded  Jewish  immigrant  and  a  welcome  for  Jew- 
ish settlers,  Mr.  Hexter  believes  firmly  that  further  Jewish 
immigration,  whether  to  the  cities  or  to  farm-land,  should 
be  discouraged.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  Jewish 
immigrants  in  Mexico  has  been  decreasing  during  the  past 
year,  and  a  small  but  increasing  number  find  their  way  back 
to  Europe,  or  to  Cuba.  The  Emergency  Committee  is  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  temporary  relief  of  those  now  in  need. 


WHILE  the  newspapers  have  been  toying  with  the 
question  whether  the  best  known  divine  healer  in  the 
country  was  or  was  not  spirited  away  by  hostile  forces  when 
she  disappeared  in  a  bathing-suit  from  the  beach  near  Los 
Angeles,  there  comes  the  report  of  a  serious  study  of  faith 
healing  in  the  United  States  prepared  by  Alice  E.  Paulsen 
under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  ten  million  people,  Miss  Paulsen 
finds,  in  the  members  and  families  of  members  of  the  healing 
fellowships  within  and  without  the  churches.  Christian 
Science  is,  of  course,  foremost  among  them  in  resources  and 
standing;  but  the  group  includes  Scientific  Christianity,  the 
Nazarene  movement,  Jewish  Science,  Divine  Science  or 
Divine  Healing,  New  Thought,  etc.  There  is  testimony 
of  many  cures  by  both  patients  and  healers;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Pherson,  the  Los  Angeles  leader,  claimed  cures  in  So 
per  cent  of  her  cases.  Some  of  these  sects  and  cults  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  medical  profession;  others,  like  the 
Christian  Scientists,  are  frankly  antagonistic.  The  report 
holds  that  no  scientific  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  faith-healing  methods  in  treating  disease.  Ordi- 
narily the  healer  accepts  the  patient's  statement  that  he  has 
cancer  or  typhoid  or  weak  eyes  or  whatever  else  the  com- 
plaint may  be,  and  accepts  equally  his  statement  that  he  has 
been  cured  of  that  trouble.  Where  spiritual  therapy  has 
been  attempted  under  medical  control,  making  possible 
expert  diagnosis  before  treatment  and  expert  determination 
of  the  later  condition,  it  seems  clear  that  neurotic  patients, 
drug  addicts,  alcoholic  habitues,  and  the  like,  are  not  in- 
frequently improved ;  and  that  the  morale  and  comfort  of 
a  patient  with  organic  disease  may  be  improved  while  the 
disease  continues  to  run  its  course. 

Yet  whatever  the  medical  efficacy  of  faith  healing,  it 
seems  clear  that  behind  such  a  very  considerable  movement 
must  lie  a  real  need.  The  supporters  of  the  healing  cults 
often  claim  that  physicians  lack  sympathy  and  build  up  an 
attitude  of  invalidism  by  their  negative  suggestion.  There 
is  a  very  real  power,  sometimes  overlooked,  in  a  serene  and 
hopeful  attitude.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  attitude  in 
turn  may  ignore  unpleasant  facts  which  must  be  faced 
promptly  and  squarely  if  a  life  is  to  be  saved.  The  great 
physicians  have  always  recognized,  empirically,  the  use  of 
suggestion  in  treating  certain  kinds  of  disease;  they  know 
more  about  it  now  than  ever  before,  as  psychiatry  is  re- 


vealing the  innumerable  ways  in  which  a  sick  mind  may 
trick  and  mar  the  body.  Such  facts  and  conclusions  as 
Miss  Paulsen 's  study  has  assembled  challenge  them  to  go 
further,  to  try  to  find  the  common  essential  of  these  practices 
which  have  enrolled  millions,  to  give  to  that  essence  a  form 
and  rationale  which  will  make  it  safe  and  effective  for 
scientific  use,  to  try  out  the  benefits,  limits  and  dangers  of 
such  practices  under  controlled  conditions  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  ministry.  Certain  it  is  that  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  patient's  mind,  and  of  the  relations  of 
mind  and  body,  can  make  any  form  of  treatment  more 
effective;  can  even  distract  the  sufferers  from  the  most 
distressing  of  symptoms,  as  certain  physicians  are  demon- 
strating, when  there  is  no  known  treatment  which  will 
avail.  Out  of  a  new  reciprocity  between  physician  and 
faith  healer  might  come  the  evolution  of  methods  which 
would  take  account  of  mental  and  spiritual  factors  now 
largely  ignored  by  the  orthodox  practice,  and  which  still 
would  be  under  such  scientific  control  to  ensure  their  use 
by  qualified  persons  with  the  unselfish  motives  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  best  types  of  religious  and  medical 
practice.  At  least  this  report,  which  on  the  one  hand  is 
rigorous  in  its  revelation  on  the  extent  to  which  ignorance 
and  credulity  have  been  betrayed,  does  not  on  the  other 
hand  close  the  door  to  such  a  hope.  Rather  its  findings 
and  recommendations  and  its  publication  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  American  medical  profession  open  the  way. 


TWO  new  departures  marked  the  tenth  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
held  recently  in  Kansas  City.  One  was  the  institute  on 
trade  union  organization,  organized  because  "the  labor 
movement  and  particularly  the  woman's  labor  movement 
in  this  country  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  needs  a 
conscious  technique.  ...  It  needs  to  forsake  the  trial-and- 
error  method  and  work  out  a  deliberate,  scientifically  plan- 
ned procedure.  .  .  ."  Not  so  clearly  reasoned  was  the  decision 
to  undertake  %oth  education  and  organization  in  the  new 
industrial  South."  Thomas  F.  McMahon,  president  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers,  reported  that  his  organization  has 
spent  much  time,  effort  and  money  in  the  Southern  textile 
field,  and  yet  he  "figured  the  results  obtained  as  small." 
Even  in  the  less  complicated  textile  areas  of  the  North 
nothing  like  a  complete  job  of  organization  has  been  done. 
The  biennial  report  of  the  New  York  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  mentions  something  like  a  dozen  trades  in 
which  it  has  worked  in  the  past  two  years  and  in  which 
organization  is  not  yet  complete,  for  example: 

There  are  about  seven  bag  factories  in  New  York  of  which 
but  one  is  organized. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  women  laundry 
workers  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  whom  the  boon  of  organ- 
ization is  absolutely  essential  if  the  proper  standards  are  to  be 
obtained  in  that  industry. 

The  organization  committee  has  decided  that  this  organiza- 
tion [among  hotel  chambermaids,  notoriously  underpaid  and 
overworked]  should  be  stopped  and  that  the  effort  devoted 
to  this  work  be  given  to  some  one  of  the  other  trades  with 
which  intensive  work  is  being  done. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation  that  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  proposes  to  spread  its  limited  resources 
still  thinner  by  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Southern  textile  field. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


A  Confidential  Exchange  for  the  Court 


OUT   of   an   agitation   of   the   public   mind   over 
crime  and  the  ways  of  handling  the  criminal, 
Massachusetts  legislation  of  the  year  presents 
a  curious  bit  of  patchwork,  with  all  the  con- 
trasts of  the  colonial  "comfortable."    Some  of  it  bears  the 
clear  mark  of  the  attic's  darkest  corner;  some  of  it  is  new 
cloth,  in  the  pattern  of  modern  thought  ;  here  is  black  and 
white,  red  suggestion  of  an  inflamed  mind,  soft  tinted  stuff 
of  gentle  consideration  and  utterly  colorless  fabric  of  legis- 
lative compromise.   The  work  done,  life  resumes  its  business 
little  changed  in  its  rules  and  restraints   [see  The  Survey, 
July  15,  p.  456]. 

One  legislative  achievement  is  notable.  It  concerns  the 
information  to  be  supplied  to  the  court  in  its  dealing  with 
the  offender.  It  commands  that  upon  one  point  the  court 
must  be  informed  before  it  finally  acts  —  the  exact  and 
complete  record  of  the  offender's  past  offending,  so  far  as 
it  came  to  court  attention.  This  enactment  (chapter  320) 
provides  that  before  any  court  fixes  the  bail  of  a  person 
accused  of  an  offense  which  in  the  code  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year,  and,  again,  before 
final  disposition  of  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  of  an 
offense  of  that  seriousness,  the  court  shall  obtain  through 
its  probation  officer  all  available  information  as  to  the 
previous  court  record  of  the  person.  Making  the  word 
"available"  effective  and  avoiding  the  excuse  of  no  record 
being  offered,  the  probation  officer  is  required  to  obtain 
from  the  Commission  on  Probation  such  information  as  is 
in  its  possession. 

Going  further  than  court  records,  the  new  statute  re- 
quires that  the  State  Department  of  Correction  shall  for- 
ward to  the  Commission  on  Probation  full  information  as 
to  each  parole  from  state  institutions  and  that  the  Penal 
Institutions  Commissioner  of  Boston  and  the  county  com- 
missioners in  the  rest  of  the  state  shall  in  the  same  way 
report  to  this  commission  paroles  from  county  jails  and 
houses  of  correction.  The  new  law  is  effective  September 
I,  1926. 


a  clearing  of  court  records  at  a  central  point  for 
an  entire  state  either  requires  the  institution  of  an 
elaborate  machine  or  recognizes  and  makes  full  avail  of  an 
existing  one.  Massachusetts  had  one  ready.  Governor  Fuller 
was  able  to  say  in  his  message  to  the  general  court: 

The  proper  disposition  of  all  criminal  cases  depends  on  a 
full  and  complete  history  of  the  criminal.  Such  information 
is  now  available  and  I  recommend  a  more  general  use  by  our 
courts  of  the  information  in  the  possession  of  our  probation 
commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  them. 

The  attorney  general,  after  a  searching  investigation  of 
the  court  action  on  some  185  cases  in  which  there  was 
alleged  to  be  a  failure  of  justice,  advised  the  legislature 
that  he  found  in  the  main  that  the  courts  acted  without 
knowledge  of  the  careers  of  the  convicted  men. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  official  representations  the  legis- 


lature proceeded  to  make  mandatory  the  use  by  the  courts 
of  a  well  established  system  of  centralized  records.  The 
machine  was  ready  and  already  running  at  high  speed  to 
meet  the  demands  for  records  by  the  courts  and  public 
agencies  which  had  not  waited  for  the  mandate. 

In  the  year  1914,  the  Commission  on  Probation  began 
gathering  from  the  Boston  courts,  each  day,  the  records 
of  criminal  court  cases.  In  1916,  the  area  was  enlarged  to 
include  the  suburban  courts.  In  1924,  the  legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  equipment  of  the  commission  to  extend  the 
system  to  the  entire  state.  Hence,  since  July  I,  1924,  the 
probation  office  of  each  court  —  and  in  Massachusetts  every 
court  has  such  an  adjunct  —  has  been  sending  the  personal 
court  record  on  the  day  it  was  acquired. 

In  the  bureau  of  criminal  records  of  the  Commission  on 
Probation  are  on  file  some  800,000  cards,  each  bearing  the 
name  (or  names)  of  a  criminal  court  defendant,  the  identi- 
fying facts  about  him,  and  such  record  as  he  has  gained, 
assembled  from  whatever  courts  have  known  him.  Daily, 
some  600  new  records  are  received  and  either  the  new 
name  is  added  to  the  file  or  the  new  record  of  an  old 
offender  is  added  to  the  existing  card.  It  becomes  imme- 
diately available  to  the  courts  in  which  he  may  next  appear, 
and  to  public  officials  who  may  have  a  cause  for  interest 
in  him. 


E^T  a  man  be  listed  for  jury  service  in  Suffolk  or  Middle- 
sex county.  Let  him  apply  for  a  license  to  operate  a 
taxicab  or  to  carry  a  gun.  Let  him  seek  examination  for 
the  civil  service,  either  state  or  federal.  Let  him  seek  to 
get  a  suspended  license  to  operate  a  motor  car  restored. 
The  commission's  office  is  asked  for  his  court  record, 
wherever  it  may  have  been  acquired.  (In  Suffolk  County 
it  has  been  found  that  some  15  per  cent  of  men  listed  for 
jury  service  have  such  a  court  record  as  to  disqualify  them; 
in  the  federal  civil  service,  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  appli- 
cants are  discovered  to  have  such  records.)  Chiefly,  in  point 
of  numbers  come  the  inquiries  about  those  who  have  got 
into  court  on  some  charge  or  other.  Their  records  are 
requested  by  telephone  or,  if  speed  is  not  required,  by  mail  ; 
or  the  probation  officers  may,  as  a  routine  service,  appear 
at  the  commission's  office  with  a  list  of  the  persons  under 
arraignment. 

Now  what  has  been  voluntary  becomes  required  by  all 
the  courts  in  cases  where  the  charge  is  at  all  serious.  Under 
the  voluntary  use  of  the  records  the  inquiries  have  been 
rapidly  growing.  In  1920  the  commission  answered  10,482 
inquiries;  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1925,  it  met 
50,985  ;  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year,  the 
number  grew  to  an  annual  rate  of  68,040;  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May  the  rate  reached  86,784.  What  demands 
lie  beyond  September  first,  under  compulsory  use  by  the 
courts,  are  not  calculable  ;  but  the  legislature  has  liberally 
provided  for  the  increase  of  the  working  force  in  the  office 
of  the  Commission. 
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In  a  season  when  agitation  was  rife  and  reckless  for 
rule-of-thumb  imposition  of  penalties,  without  discrimination 
as  to  the  need  and  the  nature  of  the  offender,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  took  its  stand  for  at  least  one  feature 
of  individualized  consideration.  If  full  inquiry  runs  counter 
to  the  advantage  of  the  repeated  offender,  it  as  surely  runs 
to  the  favor  of  the  relatively  innocent  and  the  salvable. 
Full  exposure  of  a  past  record  operates  with  the  court  to 
bring  about  a  variation  of  treatment  on  a  personal  basis. 
Experience  is  ample  to  prove  that  the  turning  of  the  judge's 
mind  to  personal  considerations,  although  only  directed  to 
the  degree  of  criminality  in  the  accused,  opens  the  judicial 
mind  to  other,  and  to  every,  individualized  feature.  No 
judge  will  be  content  to  know  this  fact  about  the  man  alone. 

Linked  with  the  court  records  in  the  bureau  at  the 
Commission  on  Probation  are  the  full  personal  examina- 
tions of  prisoners  in  county  institutions  being  made  in 
routine  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases.  They  are 
keyed  to  the  same  file  and  upon  the  reappearance  of  the 
same  person  in  any  court  in  the  state  this  full  mental, 
physical  and  social  report  is  automatically  placed  at  the 
court's  disposal. 

If  there  is  the  color  of  injury  to  the  offender  by  the 
systematic  revelation  of  his  court  record,  there  is  the  gain 
to  the  unhabitual  offender  that  he  is  cleared  from  suspicion. 
And  there  rises  above  all  other  merits  in  such  a  routine  of 
information  the  fact  that  it  advances  that  highest  advantage 
of  all  criminological  progress — a  knowledge  by  the  court 
of  the  man  with  whom  it  deals. 

HERBERT  C.  PARSONS 


Dependency  and  the 
Foreign-Born 


MANY  of  us  who  have  been  working  in  family  welfare 
agencies  have  tended  to  feel  that  in  our  large  cities, 
at  any  rate,  the  dependent  problem  was  one  dealing 
primarily  with  the  foreign-born.  An  attempt  to  examine 
the  facts,  however,  brings  the  conclusion  that  the  dependency 
of  the  forc-'gn-born  white  stock,  as  it  is  known  by  the 
welfare  agencies,  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  their  share  in 
the  general  population. 
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CHART  i.     Comparison  of  Foreign  White  Stock  and  Foreign-Born 
Dependent] 


CHART  2.     Comparison  by  Nationality  of  the  Foreign  White  Stock 
and  Foreign-Born   Dependents   of    Twenty-one   Cities 

As  will  be  seen  from  Chart  I,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
Milwaukee,  and  Oakland,  California,  are  the  only  three 
cities  out  of  the  twenty-one  there  presented  that  show  as 
large  a  percentage  of  foreign-bom  dependent  families  as 
the  percentage  of  the  foreign  white  stock  found  in  these 
cities.  The  striking  thing  about  the  chart  on  the  whole  is 
.he  fact  that  such  a  definite  ratio  exists  between  these  two 
factors,  that  is,  the  number  of  foreign-born  families  under 
the  care  of  the  family  welfare  organizations  and  the  number 
of  foreign  families  in  the  community. 

The  data  come  primarily  from  leading  family  welfare 
organizations  of  the  specified  cities  and  the  assumption  that 
the  dependent  family  problem  of  these  organizations  is 
typical  of  that  city  in  which  the  organization  operates  may 
not  always  be  a  correct  one.  Full  data  including  all  families 
receiving  relief  from  any  agency  in  a  particular  city  might 
present  a  somewhat  different  picture.  The  chart  should  be 
studied  with  this  in  mind,  but  it  is  believed  that  on  the 
whole  the  data  are  sufficiently  typical  to  warrant  the 
tentative  conclusion  that  dependency  as  measured  by  de- 
pendent families  in  welfare  organizations  is  not  burdened 
with  a  larger  percentage  of  foreign-born  than  is  the  general 
population. 

Italians  stand  out  preeminently  in  Chart  II  as  the  na- 
tionality which  produces  a  larger  number  of  dependent 
families  than  other  nationalities.  A  combination  of  the 
data  from  twenty-one  cities  indicates  that  21  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-born  families  under  the  care  of  family  welfare 
agencies  were  Italians  whereas  the  percentage  of  the  Italian 
white  stock  in  these  cities  was  12.8  per  cent.  Hungarians, 
Greeks  and  Spaniards  are  the  other  nationalities  that  exceed 
in  the  dependent  group  the  percentage  of  these  nationalities 
found  in  the  foreign  white  stock  of  the  twenty-one  cities. 
There  is  undoubtedly  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
high  percentage  of  Italian  dependency  in  the  comparatively 
recent  period  in  which  this  nationality  has  been  introduced 
into  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Data  for  Jewish  welfare  organizations  were  secured  from 
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only  eleven  cities  although  replies  from  many  other  cities 
indicated  that  the  foreign-born  made  up  from  75  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  under  care. 
The  actual  relation  between  native-born  and  foreign-born 
in  the  Jewish  welfare  organizations  in  these  cities  is  dis- 
closed in  Chart  III. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  graph  that  the  foreign-born  fam- 
ilies under  care  in  these  cities  vary  from  59.2  to  96.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  under  care — in  eight  of  the  eleven 
cities  it  was  more  than  90  per  cent.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  clearly  that  the  Jewish  dependent  family  problem 
as  measured  by  those  families  who  are  dependent  enough 
to  come  under  the  care  of  the  Jewish  welfare  organizations 
is  primarily  a  foreign-born  problem. 

A  somewhat  more  intensive  study  from  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  in  New  York  city  showed  that 
the  foreign-born  dependents  under  the  care  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Association  were  78.7  per  cent  of  the  total  dependent  families 
under  the  care  of  these  three  agencies.  This  percentage 
happens  to  be  exactly  the  percentage  of  foreign  white  stock  in 
the  total  population  of  these  two  boroughs.  Study  of  the 
relation  of  nationality  to  the  dependent  problem  in  these 
boroughs  again  emphasized  the  preponderance  of  the  Italian 
element  in  the  dependent  problem.  The  data  for  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  secured  by  combining  the  families  cared  for 
by  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  also  indicate  a  dominance  of  the  Italian  element  as 
compared  with  the  Italian  element  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, since  15.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  dependent 
families  cared  for  by  these  organizations  are  Italian  while 
only  5.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Cleveland  is  Italian 
white  stock.  BAILEY  B.  BURRITT 
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CHART  3.     Comparison   of  Native   and   Foreign-Born   Dependents 
Cared  for  by  leviiih  Welfare  Organizations  in  Eleven  Cities 


Pertinent  Pamphlets 

THE  NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Alice  S. 
'Cheyney.  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  130  East 
22  Street,  New  York  city.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Charitable  Element  in  Social  Work,  the  Scientific 
Element  of  Social  work,  and  the  reflection  of  this  new 
and  changing  profession  in  the  reports  of  work  made  at 
the  National  Conferences,  and  through  the  professional 
training  schools,  form  the  chief  subjects  for  discussion 
in  this  well-documented  little  book. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  Pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  Social  Service  Section,  The  Associated 
Out-Patient  Clinics  of  the  City  of  New  York,  244  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city. 

A  careful  definition  of  some  of  the  fundamental  stand- 
ards of  hospital  service  with  suggestions  for  putting 
them  into  practice,  drafted  and  re-drafted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  directors  of  social  service  departments  and 
representative  hospital  social  workers  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore. 

SCHOOL-GIRL  BRIDES.  A  Study  by  The  Women's  Protective 
Association  "of  Cleveland.  320  Electric  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"We  have  been  impressed  repeatedly  with  the  failure 
of  youthful  marriages  contracted  in  violation  of  law,  and 
it  has  seemed  incongruous  that  in  the  state  of  Ohio  it 
should  be  a  simpler  matter  for  a  juvenile  to  obtain  a 
marriage  license  than  it  is  to  secure  a  working  certificate," 
declares  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  study,  which 
carries  both  statistical  and  case  data  in  regard  to  this 
"recurrent  and  baffling  problem"  of  the  Women's  Pro- 
tective Association. 

VOCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  FAMILY  CASE  WORK.  The 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York  city.  Price,  25  cents. 

This,  the  second  of  a  series  of  vocational  pamphlets 
promised  by  the  American  Association,  follows  Voca- 
tional Aspects  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work  published 
about  a  year  ago.  Like  the  earlier  publication,  it  is  the 
work  of  a  group  of  experts;  in  this  case  a  committee 
including  Betsey  Libbey,  chairman;  Dorothy  Kahn, 
Margaret  Rich,  Edith  Spray,  Louise  McGuire,  and 
Mary  F.  Bogue.  Later  pamphlets  will  cover  child  wel- 
fare and  medical  social  work.  The  series  aims  to  provide 
"concrete  material  that  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  wished  some  knowledge  of  what  social  work 
is  and  what  its  opportunities  and  limitations  are." 

PROBATION  IN  WISCONSIN,  by  Francis  H.  Hitler.  National 
Probation  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  report  of  a  survey  by  the  National  Probation  As- 
sociation assisted  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  Wisconsin — the  first  attempt  in 
recent  years  to  show  the  working  of  the  probation  system 
of  an  entire  state  with  the  ramification  state  and  local 
efforts,  private  and  public  cooperation. 

A  SYLLABUS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  The  Minnesota  State  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

This  syllabus,  prepared  under  the  general  editorship  of 
F.  Stuart  Chapin,  was  first  projected  in  1923  when  Wil- 
liam Hodson  was  chairman  of  the  Conference's  Executive 
Committee,  as  a  part  of  a  larger  program  of  education 
in  social  work.  Its  various  chapters  are  edited  by  Frank 
J.  Bruno,  Elizabeth  Yerxa,  Belle  Mead,  Mildred  D. 
Mudgett,  and  Professor  Chapin,  and  the  authors  of 
sections  include  a  wide  group  of  experts  in  the  special 
fields. 

POOR  RELIEF  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Emil  Frankel,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Bulletin  21, 

"The  foundation  for  any  intelligent  social  action  must 
be  built  upon  facts,"  declares  Dr.  Ellen  Potter  in  her 
introduction  to  the  study,  and  such  facts  as  Mr.  Frankel 
has  assembled,  on  the  background  and  present  status, 
of  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  its  actual  and  potential 
cost,  are  of  significance  to  all,  within  and  without  the 
state,  who  are  confronted  with  this  intricate  series  of 
social  problems. 


ED  [/CATION 


Education  in  the  New  South 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  the  South  is  making 
spectacular   progress   in    public   education,    par- 
ticularly  in   the   development    of   primary    and 
secondary  schools.     The  colleges  and   universi- 
ties are  increasing  their  enrollments,  and  the  position  of  the 
state  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  becoming  stronger. 

The  preparatory  schools,  being  new  growth,  are  more  up 
to  date  in  educational  methods  than  the  colleges,  and  it 
is  these  high  schools  in  town  and  country — well  equipped, 
well  taught,  well  administered,  well  conceived  withal — 
which  are  to  mold  the  public  opinion  of  the  generation  just 
coming  on  the  scene. 

It  is  important  that  they  should  give  socialized  train- 
ing. No  section  of  the  country  needs  it  so  much  as  the 
South.  Nowhere  else  are  problems  of  industry,  agriculture 
and  race  so  complicated  and  so  pressing.  Other  parts  of 
America  have  their  difficulties,  but  in  these  the  issues  are 
better  understood  than  is  the  case  in  the  South.  Manufac- 
tures in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  raise 
questions  of  trade  unions  and  the  tariff ;  ship  subsidies  wait 
upon  political  adherence  rather  than  more  theoretical  argu- 
mentation ;  the  farmers  of  the  wheat  belt  have  their  dis- 
tresses, but  with  a  program  of  remedies  being  defined  in 
government  valorization  and  cooperative  marketing;  timber 
conservation  and  irrigation  are  technical  matters,  and  coal 
mining  approaches  the  day  of  deliberate  social  engineering. 
But  in  the  South  both  economic  facts  and  public  reaction 
to  these  facts  are  ill-understood.  The  South,  in  a  brief 
space  of  time,  has  experienced  tremendous  and  sudden  eco- 
nomic changes.  It  had  an  agricultural  system  as  primitive 
as  India's,  with  a  peasantry  as  backward  as  Russia's.  It  had 
a  slavery  so  deeply  intrenched  that  it  killed  inventiveness, 
destroyed  diversification,  impoverished  literature,  perverted 
politics,  and  precluded  art.  It  had  civil  war  which  re- 
versed old  ambitions,  rendered  the  currency  comic,  made 
the  public  credit  a  laughing  stock,  and  fundamentally  altered 
the  labor  system  at  one  fell  swoop.  Followed  then  Recon- 
struction, with  humiliation,  looting  and  vengeance  the  dom- 
inant characteristics  of  a  general  turmoil.  Next  arrived, 
nearly  overnight,  an  industrial  revolution  as  swift  and  vigor- 
ous as  that  in  England,  with  not  long  aftenvards  changes 
in  farming  methods  and  a  far-flung  educational  crusade. 

THESE  kaleidoscopic  happenings,  falling  pell  mell  one 
upon  another,  have  been  bewildering.  The  South  has 
not  known  how  other  societies  have  met  these  develop- 
ments. Attacks  and  defenses  have  not  had  familiar  lines 
in  which  to  range  themselves.  Problems  which  with  more 
experienced  peoples  have  resolved  themselves  into  questions 
of  profit  and  loss,  economic  advantage  and  defeat,  and  trials 
of  strength  between  well  marshalled  forces,  have  tried  our 
souls  in  the  South  as  a  whole  people.  We  have  always  had 
a  certain  talent  for  conceiving  perplexities  as  public  mat- 
ters. The  old  aristocracy,  while  highly  opinionated  and 


efficient  in  its  determinations,  thought  of  itself  as  spokes- 
man for  a  dumb  multitude.  We  have  invested  public  dis- 
cussion of  affairs  with  an  inflated  mysticism. 

Our  long  domination  by  a  dogmatic  clergy  and  a  religion 
which  had  precious  few  connections  with  the  realities  of 
social  life  has  borne  great  part  in  this.  The  facts  of  our 
possessing  only  one  political  party  and  one  assertive  eco- 
nomic group  (the  white  people  pushing  the  black  into  the 
background)  have  not  helped  to  define  issues.  Charles 
Lamb  might  have  said  of  the  Southerner  as  he  did  of  the 
beloved  Joseph  Munden,  that  "his  pots  and  his  ladles  are 
as  grand  and  as  primal  as  the  seething-pots  and  hooks  seen 
in  old  prophetic  vision.  A  tub  of  butter,  contemplated  by 
him,  amounts  to  a  Platonic  idea.  ...  He  stands  wonder- 
ing, amid  the  commonplace  materials  of  life,  like  primeval 
man  with  the  sun  and  stars  about  him." 

Our  inheritance  from  slavery  has  proved  a  great  dis- 
ability here.  The  work  of  the  South  was  done  by  blacks 
who  did  not  talk  or  think,  and  who  acted  only  in  accord- 
ance with  an  unchanging  routine.  The  slave  owners  who 
had  mind  and  voice  had  very  little  intimate  contact  with 
economic  activities  as  such.  Overseers  stood  between  them 
and  the  plantation  forces.  Of  manufactures  only  a  tiny 
minority  knew  anything.  Banking  was  badly  bungled.  Rail- 
road building  was  successful  so  far  as  great  construction 
was  concerned,  but  financing  was  by  governmental  subsidy 
rather  than  private  subscription,  and  the  ambition  to  run 
lines  linking  seacoast  ports  with  the  West  and  Southwest 
lessened  direct  connections  with  the  North  that  would  have 
been  wholesome. 

Ante-bellum  stirrings  toward  economic  progress  were 
motivated  largely  by  the  project  of  political  separatism. 
The  commercial  conventions  held  in  the  South  from  1837 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  exhibited  an  inevitable  de- 
generation of  economic  planning  in  the  direction  of  political 
infatuation.  The  merchants,  sincerer  than  other  delegates, 
were  swamped  by  oratory.  The  respectable  desire  for  di- 
rect trade  with  Europe  gave  way  before  the  demand  for 
reopening  of  the  slave  trade.  In  a  later  day  a  man  like 
Governor  Hammond  of  South  Carolina  might  have  'jeen 
a  constructive  leader.  As  it  was  he  took  a  scientific  Inter- 
est in  agricultural  method  and  made  a  speech  or  two  as 
a  sop  thrown  to  the  advocates  of  home  manufacturing,  but 
mainly  he  gave  himself  over  to  Nullification,  militia  parades, 
and  a  strident  and  crazy  confidence  in  Southern  superiority. 
Our  middle  class  developed  late  and  slowly.  With  its 
rise  has  come  an  economic  progress  better  than  all  the  de- 
bates and  state  papers.  Small  farms,  sound  banks,  thriving 
commercial  undertakings,  and  mighty  cotton  mills  have 
speeded  up  the  process  of  social  evolution.  These  are 
transferring  our  occupations  from  the  realm  of  conjecture 
to  that  of  activity.  The  desire  for  private  profit  has  been 
more  wholesome  than  that  of  public  applause.  The  move- 
ment toward  material  wellbeing  has  brought  its  temporary 
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and  great  calamities — the  impoverished  tenant  whites, 
Negroes  restless  on  the  threshold  of  industrial  entrance, 
company-owned  villages  of  cotton  mill  operatives  limited 
in  self-determination.  But  these  are  in  course  of  solution, 
simply  because  we  have  now  what  we  never  had  before — 
the  moving  force  of  economic  enterprise  for  the  sake  of 
enterprise.  Development  is  on  all  lines  and  for  every  priv- 
ate purpose,  and  does  not  show,  as  once,  the  "digging  in" 
of  one  interest,  which  sought  to  draw  to  itself  every  public 
sanction. 

It  is  becoming  slowly  apparent  in  the  South  that  the 
building  of  economic  strength  waits  upon  diversification  of 
pursuits.  It  is  being  seen  that  the  Old  South,  devoting 
exclusive  attention  to  one  activity  (cotton  cultivation)  and 
thus  seeking  economic  preeminence  and  independence,  was 
erecting  a  fool's  paradise.  The  event  proved  that  the  boasted 
independence  was  really  an  abject  dependence,  and  the 
lesson  sinks  in. 

The  eccentric  mirrors  which  by  indirect  reflections 
pictured  the  South  to  itself  are  'being  discredited.  We 
are  commencing  to  see  face  to  face.  Education  in  the 
South  ought  to  take  its  cue  from  these  latter-day  economic 
happenings.  The  confusion  of  vision  that  persists  in  re- 
gard to  our  internal  social  problems  can  be  cleared  up 
much  more  rapidly,  of  course,  if  the  schools  are  actively 
aware  of  economic  occurrence  and  help  to  cultivate  an 
economic  point  of  view. 

Books  on  "civics,"  with  their  inconsequential  fol-de-rol, 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  texts  setting  forth  in  simple  terms 
the  economic  history  of  the  South,  and  presenting  such  mat- 
ters as  farm  incomes,  school  consolidation,  good  roads,  race 
relations,  labor  unionism.  The  realities  of  economic  democ- 
racy are  of  far  more  importance  to  us  now  than  the  fictions 
of  political  democracy.  The  presentation  to  the  school  child 
of  the  immaculate  machinery  of  legislative  elections  is  in 
sharp  contrast,  if  anyone  stops  to  think  about  it,  with  the 
sorry  personnel  and  uninformed  discussions  which  actually 
are  found  in  our  capitols.  But  the  achievements  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  the  South  are  far  in  advance  of  our 
recognition  of  them ;  the  issues  they  raise  need  definition. 

The  Southern  child  is  being  born  into  a  local  industrial, 
agricultural  and  intellectual  revolution,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  national  and  international  surprises  that  impend.  How 
can  the  child  find  himself,  or  how  can  the  society  which 
he  is  to  make  be  a  rational  one,  unless  we  turn  attention 
to  the  queries  of  economic  life  ?  Prizes  offered  in  the  schools 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  on  such  topics  as  civil 
war  prisons  ought  to  be  left  to  older  historical  ghouls.  It 
is  criminal  to  put  children  at  such  exhumations,  while  they 
can  look  about  them  at  tall  green  stalks  of  corn,  fat  hogs 
that  loll  where  the  "razor-back"  sprinted,  electric  trans- 
mission towers,  and  smoking  chimneystacks.  And  these 
material  things  call  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  sweet  hu- 
manism which  the  Old  South  has  to  contribute. 

BROADUS  MITCHELL 

Farmers  Out  of  the  City 

THE  recent  National  Farm  School  Conference  in  New 
York  brought  together  representatives  of  governors  and 
mayors,  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  education  from  a 
wide  group  of  states,  who  make  up  the  advisory  committees 


of  this  institution  in  the  open  country  back  of  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania.  The  result  of  the  Conference  was  a  decision 
to  undertake  a  program  of  expansion  for  the  School  during 
the  next  five  years,  so  that  more  city  boys  and  girls,  inter- 
ested in  exchanging  the  uncertainty  of  urban  life  for  that 
of  farming,  might  take  advantage  of  the  School's  facilities. 

But  the  question  underlying  it  all  was  how  far  such  an 
opportuoitiy  for  education  in  farming  appeals  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  cities  it  is  intended  to  serve.  To  the  "big 
city"  folk,  farming  has  always  seemed  the  sort  of  thing  one 
was  born  into — and  wanted  to  escape  from;  and  farm  life 
nothing  but  hard  work,  poverty,  and  isolation  from  human 
society. 

The  National  Farm  School  offers  boys  and  girls  from 
16  to  21,  of  small  means  and  with  just  a  grammar  school 
education,  an  opportunity  for  healthier  work  than  going 
into  office  or  factory.  The  school's  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  attendance  are  predomin- 
antly from  cities  and  towns.  Back  of  this  question  is 
another:  Will  they  stick?  Will  the  farm  hold  these 
young  people?  Here  the  school's  answer  is  that  for  the 
past  ten  years  the  percentage  who  have  made  farming  their 
life  work  has  been  77.3 ;  for  the  past  five  years  84.5.  In 
addition,  the  school  points  to  the  distinctive  work  of  some 
of  its  older  graduates.  For  instance,  one  has  built  up  and 
owns  the  "largest  bulb  concern  in  the  world,"  with  farms 
located  in  Belgium,  America  and  Japan.  Among  the  alumni 
are  the  chief  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ; 
a  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station ;  an  entomological  expert 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  California ; 
and  the  head  of  the  Zack  Nurseries,  the  largest  in  Con- 
necticut. 

As  a  project  method,  in  the  third  year,  seniors  are 
given  a  plot  of  ground,  with  implements  and  live  stock,  or 
else  a  hothouse  or  dairy  or  apiary,  and  are  expected  to 
produce  crops,  or  milk,  or  flowers.  Freshmen  and  juniors 
work  under  them,  and  put  to  use  the  book  training  they  have 
received.  In  addition,  students  daily  put  into  practice  their 
text-book  and  lecture  lore,  so  that  the  accustomed  hiatus 
between  theory  and  practice  is  bridged. 

Although  founded  thirty  years  ago  by  Rabbi  Joseph 
Krauskopf,  and  drawing  largely  on  Jewish  youths,  the 
school  is  non-sectarian,  and  provides  free  of  charge  a  sound 
three-year  course  in  the  different  branches  of  scientific 
agriculture. 

From  less  than  200  acres  at  the  start,  it  now  operates 
over  1,000  acres,  comprising  nine  farms,  all  of  which  are 
well  equipped  with  machinery,  tractors,  barns  and  stock. 
So  practical  is  the  course  of  training,  that  in  addition  to 
their  theoretical  work,  the  students  raised  crops  last  year 
valued  at  $41,200.  Of  this  about  40  per  cent  was  consumed 
by  the  school,  faculty  and  help;  and  the  balance  was 
sold. 

There  is  a  third  question  the  'chool  has  an  answer  for. 
Are  such  "agriculture  loving"  boys  and  girls  wanted  in 
their  chosen  vocation?  Its  answer  is  that  last  March,  for 
example,  over  800  applications  were  in  hand  for  graduates 
to  work  as  dairymen,  herdsmen,  poultrymen,  fruitmen, 
greenhouse  men,  farm  assistants  and  various  other  employ- 
ments of  the  countryside. 

JANET  SABLOFF 


H E  ^  L  T  H 


Old  Age:   An  Increasing  Problem 


i 


a  man  himself  old     "Grow  old  along  with  me,"  urged  Robert         Of     the    five     and 
age    may    always    lie     Browning,  and  Americans  have  gone  him     million    old    persons, 
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one  better.  More  of  us  live  to  be  old 
than  in  Browning's  day.  But  public 
health  has  as  yet  made  little  impression 
on  death-rates  among  those  who  have 
passed  middle  life. 


over  the  hill,  but  the 

impartial   eye    of    the 

statitistician  sees  him  enter  that 
last  lap  of  life  when  he  is  sixty- 
five.  It  is  at  this  age  that  the 
rates  for  sickness  and  death  be- 
gin to  show  a  marked  increase  =====: 
over  those  of  the  earlier  years ; 

at  this  age  that  most  superannuation  allowances  begin, 
whether  by  official  or  private  provision.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  reach  sixty-five  have  given  the 
community  forty-five  years  of  productive  work,  some  as 
much  as  half  a  century. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  persons  of  65  or 
more  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year.  If  this 
rate  of  increase  has  been  maintained  since  the  census  of 
1920,  which  listed  close  to  five  million  aged  persons,  we 
may  estimate  that  there  were  5,541,000  men  and  women 
of  65  or  more  in  the  United  States  on  January  i,  1926. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  aged  has  been  relative 
as  well  as  absolute:  between  1900  and  1920  the  general 
population  grew  39  per  cent,  the  aged  population  60  per 
cent.  In  1890  old  people  constituted  only  3.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  Each  decade  since  has  seen  an  increase 
in  that  figure,  until  now  we  estimate  that  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  it  is  now  close  to  5  per  cent;  one  person 
in  20  is  aged.  In  New  York  state  the  situation  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  country,  but  in  New  York  city 
it  is  different.  New  York  is  the  youngest  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world.  In  1926,  we  estimate  that  the  older  ages 
constituted  only  3.3  per  cent  of  the  total  in  New  York 
city,  or  one  out  of  every  thirty.  To  that  extent,  the  problem 
of  the  care  of  the  aged  is  much  less  pressing  in  New  York 
city  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Two  factors  account  for  this 
marked  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  aged:  first,  the  remarkable 
decline  in  mortality  at  the 
younger  ages  and,  second,  the 
very  heavy  immigration  of  adults 
during  the  last  three  or  more 
decades,  who  no\v  are  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  aged.  That 
explains  why  27  per  cent  of  the 
aged  are  foreign-born.  It  is 
among  the  foreign-born  that  the 
old  form  the  highest  proportion, 
9.7  per  cent  of  all ;  while  among 
the  native  population  of  the 
native  parentage,  only  4.7  per 
cent  are  found  at  these  advanced 
ages. 


DEATHPATES 1924  IN  U.S.  PEG.  STATES  OF  1920 

BY  SEX  AND  BY  AGE  PEPIODS  BEYOND  65  YEAP3 


Courtesy  of   Metropolitan   Life  Insurance  Co. 
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one-half 
70.2    per 

cent  or  more  than  three  and 
three-quarter  million  are  in  the 
decade  between  65  and  74  years. 
Twenty-six  per  cent  or  close  to 
a  million  and  a  half  are  between 
the  ages  of  75  and  84.  In  the 
=  later  age  periods,  the  numbers 

and    proportions   become    rapidly 

smaller  until  in  the  age  period  95  years  and  over,  there  are 
only  about  13.900  persons,  forming  0.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  aged  population.  In  1920,  4,267  centenarians  were 
reported.  Of  this  number,  69  per  cent  were  Negroes, 
which  is,  of  course,  far  in  excess  of  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  Negro  in  the  population.  This  fact  combined  with 
the  results  of  several  investigations  shows  that  many  who 
pretend  to  attain  the  hundred-year  mark  have  no  right  to 
that  distinction.  As  our  census  machinery  is  improved  from 
decade  to  decade,  the  number  of  reported  centenarians  has 
become  much  smaller. 

The  numbers  of  old  men  and  old  women  are  about  equal 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  past  years  men  have  constituted 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  immigrants.  There  is  a 
much  lower  mortality  rate  of  women  at  advanced  ages  as 
in  the  earlier  ranges  of  life.  If  it  were  not  for  the  heavy 
additions  of  male  immigrants,  the  old  women  would  far 
outnumber  the  old  men  at  65  and  later  ages. 

Such  facts  as  these  relating  to  the  mortality  of  old  persons 
are  of  special  significance  because  they  determine,  in  large 
measure,  the  amount  of  care  which  the  aged  may  receive. 
Because  of  the  extraordinarily  high  mortality  in  this  group, 
the  care  of  old  people  is  of  limited  duration.  Chart  I 
presents  the  rate  of  dying  of  males  and  females  at  all  ages 
of  life  after  65.  The  curve  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
changes  its  direction  and  proceeds  at  a  very  sharp  angle  to 

that  for  the  main  working-period 
of  life.  In  1920,  the  mortality 
rate  in  the  Registration  States 
of  the  United  States  for  persons 
65  years  and  over  was  78.9  per 
1,000  living.  In  other  words, 
one  out  of  every  13  died  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  situation 
is  quite  like  that  found  in  the 
first  year  of  life. 

Perhaps  more  instructive  than 
the  death  rates  are  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  expectation  of  life  at 
the  older  ages.  According  to  the 
tables  recently  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  persons 
of  65  may  expect  an  after- 
lifetime  of  twelve  years;  at  75, 
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7.2  years;  and  at  85,  four  years.  This  leads  me  to  say  that 
the  period  of  old  age  is  in  one  essential  regard  different 
from  all  the  other  periods  of  life.  There  has  been  virtually 
no  improvement  in  it  as  regards  mortality.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  children  were  dying  at  a  rate  twice  as 
great  as  the  present.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  mortality  throughout  the  period  of  adolescence  and  of 
early  productive  life.  To  a  lesser  degree,  this  has  main- 
tained in  the  period  of  middle  life.  But,  in  the  period  of 
old  age,  the  gains  are  almost  entirely  negligible.  In  1901, 
for  example,  the  expectation  of  life  at  65  was  n.86  years; 
in  1920,  the  expectation  was  increased  to  11.97  years,  or 
a  gain  of  approximately  a  month,  scarcely  enough  to  talk 
about.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  point  to 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  aged.  The 
span  of  life  is  fairly  fixed.  If  one  had  charge  of  a  large 
number  of  old  people  it  would  be  necessary  to  think  only 
in  terms  of  this  average  duration  of  the  after-lifetime,  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  65.  Any  provision  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  life  tables  would  have  very  little  chance  for  error. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  marked  improvement  in 
mortality  at  the  younger  ages  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  persons  who  achieve  old  age.  Under 
conditions  of  1901,  out  of  a  total  of  100,000  persons  born, 
40,911  would  reach  the  age  of  65,  for  example,  while  in 
1924  52,466  of  such  an  original  100,000  would  live  to  be 
65.  Under  the  prevailing  conditions  of  mortality,  assuming 
that  immigration  cease  altogether,  a  person  has  a  little  more 
than  an  even  chance  of  arriving  at  the  threshold  of  old  age. 

THE  diseases  and  conditions  which  produce  illness  and 
death  at  the  later  ages  present  a  picture  rather  different 
from  that  of  the  other  periods.  Some  diseases  are  pre- 
eminently those  of  old  age.  Organic  heart  disease  stands 
out  as  the  first  in  the  list  of  conditions  causing  death  in 
old  age,  responsible  for  21.5  per  cent  of  the  deaths; 
cerebral  hemorrhage  and  apoplexy  account  for  13.6  per 
cent;  Bright's  disease  for  11.9  per  cent;  cancer  for  9  per 
cent;  pneumonia  for  7.6  per  cent.  Together,  these  five 
causes  are  responsible  for  63.6  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths 
occurring  after  the  age  of  65.  Tuberculosis,  which,  of 
course,  is  most  prominent  in  the  working-period  of  life, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  later  years  also.  The  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  is  almost  as  high  in  old  age  as  it  is 
at  25.  Its  relative  importance  is,  however,  overshadowed 
by  the  increased  mortality  from  the  other  causes.  Suicide 
shows  its  highest  rate  in  old  age  and  accidents  also  play  a 
rather  important  part.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  senility 
is  only  slightly  more  important  than  accidents  as  a  cause 
of  old-age  mortality.  After  65  we  are  concerned  not  so 
much  with  the  results  of  infection  or  with  external  agencies 
as  with  a  breakdown  of  the  internal  organism.  The  old 
machine  gets  worn  out  and  apparently  very  little  that 
medicine  has  been  able  to  accomplish  thus  far  has  found  its 
effect  in  the  period  of  old  age. 

It  is  vital  that  those  who  are  arranging  a  program  for 
the  adequate  care  of  the  aged  shall  know  the  facts  of  the 
present  and  appreciate  the  changes  that  are  likely  to  occur 
in  the  immediate  future.  We  are  confronted  with  a  problem 
of  great  perplexity,  but  one  which  will  give  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  its  solution.  In  the  care  of  the  aged,  we  ex- 
press altruism  in  its  highest  form. 

Louis  I.  DUBLIN 


Nursing  Plus  Understanding 

WHAT  are  the  basic  essentials  in  preparation  for  good 
public  health  nursing?  First,  there  must  be  a 
fundamental  training  in  nursing  itself,  with  a  clear  con- 
ception of  disease  with  the  resultant  desire  to  prevent  it; 
second,  an  equally  important  training  in  the  understanding 
of  disease  as  a  factor  in  the  community,  affecting  not  only 
the  unfortunate  sick  but  many  others  as  well,  by  spreading 
infection  or  contagion,  or  causing  dependency  by  the  pro- 
longed or  excessive  economic  strain,  or  aiding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  delinquency.  Add  to  these  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  what  the  lack  of  physical  development 
and  functional  adjustment  means  in  the  many  human  failures 
or  half  successes  in  life,  and  we  have  outlined  some  of  the 
essentials  fundamental  in  public  health  nursing  training. 

Aside  from  all  these,  however,  there  are  several  other 
factors  of  tremendous  importance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
public  health  nurse,  which  go  far  toward  determining  her 
success  or  failure. 

The  public  health  nurse  should  be  trained  to  develop 
an  initiative  and  adaptive  ability.  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
her  prepared  to  care  for  two  thousand  school  children  who 
are  housed  in  one  or  two  schools  in  a  city  or  in  a  county 
union  school,  and  quite  a  different  thing  for  her  to  care 
for  an  equal  number  registered  in  ninety-three  different 
schools  (as  did  one  nurse  I  have  in  mind)  and  scattered 
over  a  county  whose  territory  is  greater  than  the  combined 
acreage  of  all  New  England  plus  much  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  a  public  health  nurse 
is  trained  to  carry  on  when  she  can  reach  her  state  depart- 
ment of  health  or  be  reached  by  them  in  a  few  hours  by 
automobile  or  railway  train  and  quite  another  thing  to 
realize  that  a  state  official  may  have  to  travel  more  than 
two  days  and  two  nights  on  the  fastest  trains  to  get  from 
one  end  of  the  state  to  another  and  twice  that  time  must 
be  taken  for  a  letter  and  answer  to  pass  between  the  nurse 
and  the  state  office.  Yet  the  public  health  nurse  must  be 
trained  to  work  under  any  one  of  these  conditions. 

Every  public  health  nurse  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  business  procedure  in  her  field  and  also  of  the  business 
mechanics.  If  she  knows  something  of  statistics  she  can 
give  an  understanding  cooperation  to  her  state  health  de- 
partment in  the  compilation  and  presentation  of  records. 
If  she  knows  something  of  budgets  and  budgeting  she  can 
meet  the  business  men  and  women  on  her  committees  with 
a  clear  presentation  of  her  needs  and  understand  better 
whether  their  refusal  to  meet  her  request  means  inability 
to  do  so  or  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need.  If  she  is 
familiar  with  the  mechanics  of  the  mimeograph,  multigraph, 
comptometer,  typewriter  and  slide  rule,  she  can  marshall 
into  understanding  order  the  outline  of  conditions  she  has 
found  and  the  resultant  work  to  be  done  and  present  to 
boards  and  committees  reports  that  will  be  quickly  grasped 
and  fully  understood  by  them;  and  she  can  also  spread  her 
reports  and  propaganda  over  her  district  with  a  minimum 
of  labor.  One  county  official  was  heard  to  say  of  a  woman 
so  trained,  "Well  if  she  knows  as  much  about  the  medical 
and  social  side  of  her  work  as  she  seems  to  know  about  the 
business,  I  guess  we  would  better  raise  her  salary  or  some 
one  will  be  taking  her  away  from  us." 

Public  speaking  and  letter  writing  should  also  have  some 
place  in  the  training  of  all  public  health  nurses.  Com- 
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THE    EAST    HARLEM    HEALTH    CENTER    COUNTS   THE    COST    OF    A    PUBLIC    HEALTH     NURSING    SERVICE 


In  a  report  of  unique  value  and  importance  the  East  Harlem 
Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration  has  presented  its  data  on 
The  Cost  of  a  Program  of  Health  Activities  with  Special  Empha- 
sis Upon  Public  Health  Nursing.  Previous  studies  have  been 
made  on  the  cost  of  public  health  nursing,  notably  those  of  the 
Henry  Street  Visiting  Nursing  Service,  but  none  which  have 
carried  the  detailed  analyses  of  the  present  survey,  showing  the 
expenditure  in  time  and  money  required  in  the  care  of  illness, 
the  supervision  of  child  health,  of  prophylactic  clinics,  and  of 
health  education  through  clubs  and  clinics.  The  accompanying 
charts  summarize  some  of  these  conclusions,  including  the  striking 

munity  achievement  is  secured  only  by  community  effort 
and  endeavor.  That  endeavor  can  be  obtained  only  by  com- 
munity understanding.  If  the  public  health  nurse  can  stand 
on  her  feet  and  talk  to  a  group  simply  and  forcefully,  she 
will  have  gone  far  to  secure  their  understanding  aid  and 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  her  point.  In  good  let- 
ter writing  there  is  also  great  power.  To  be  able  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  matter  of  a  letter  clearly,  concisely  and  in 
good  form,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  gaining  its  object.  The 
public  health  nurse  has  constant  need  of  this  ability. 

In  many,  perhaps  most,  districts  the  public  health  nurse 
must  assume  the  great  responsibility  of  trying  to  under- 
stand the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  community. 
The  great  hope  in  public  health  is  that  it  shall  be  as  free 
as  public  school  education.  Perhaps  it  is  well  just  here 
merely  to  recall  that  there  is  a  difference  between  public 
health  service  and  medical  service  per  se.  In  one  respect 
public  health  equals  the  sum  of  personal  health.  Personal 
health  is  very  closely  related  to  personal  economic  standing. 
The  public  health  nurse  must  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  relative  values  in  the  economic  phase  of  her  work.  She 
may  be  extremely  anxious,  for  instance,  that  all  of  her 
children  shall  be  well  nourished,  but  while  she  is  working 
with  many  families  above  the  poverty  line  she  must  use 
great  caution  in  her  recommendations  for  money  expendi- 
ture even  for  seeming  essentials.  In  some  communities  she 
may  urge  the  wife  of  the  plumber  to  buy  more  vegetables, 
fruit  and  milk  for  her  children  and  remain  hesitant  when 
discussing  the  same  subject  in  the  bank  clerk's  family.  The 
plasterer  may  be  far  more  able  to  spend  any  desired  amount 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  his  family  than  the  university 
or  college  professor.  The  nurse  must  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  these  facts  and  the  ability  to  discover  conditions  in 
her  local  community  and  add  to  that  discovery  keenness 
of  understanding  and  delicacy  in  handling  the  social  eco- 
nomic situation  in  every  conceivable  combination. 

One  further  factor  of  prime  importance  is  the  under- 
standing of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 


fact  that  the  nurses  in  the  Demonstration  area  spent  only  about 
40  per  cent  of  their  working  hours  in  activities  which  called  for 
direct  contact  with  the  patient,  while  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  was  used  in  record  keeping,  supervision,  office  duties,  travel, 
and  so  on.  The  figures  for  cost  include  the  expenses  of  admin- 
istration and  overhead  in  general,  which  comprise  about  30  cents 
of  the  $1.03  average  for  all  services.  The  introduction  of  a  new 
worker  cost  the  Demonstration  $120  during  her  first  month  of 
service;  students  were  found  to  be  a  definite  liability.  The 
average  cost  of  group  work,  $1.47  per  consultation,  was  consid- 
erably higher  than  that  of  the  average  field  service  visit,  $1.03. 

family.  The  approach  to  this  point  has  taken  two  paths. 
There  has  been  either  a  strong  urge  on  the  part  of  some 
religious  sects  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  their  own 
tenets,  or  a  more  general  plea  for  tolerance  for  all  religious 
beliefs.  The  former  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  its 
span  is  very  limited,  and  the  latter  is  only  a  negative  good. 
Neither  will  help  the  worker  in  any  adequate  way  to  meet 
the  demand  for  understanding  and  helpfulness.  Man's 
highest  ideas  and  ideals  are  embodied  in  his  religious  faith 
and  hope,  and  the  public  health  nurse  must  understand 
something  of  that  higher  plane  of  thinking  and  living  as 
embodied  if  she  is  to  expect  a  return  in  appreciation  of 
her  higher  plane  of  health.  If  the  body  is  the  abiding  place 
of  the  spirit  she  cannot  serve  the  body  without  recognizing 
the  spirit.  She  must  be  taught  to  learn  from  rector,  priest 
and  rabbi,  not  only  the  needs  of  their  people  but  their  hopes 
and  ideals,  that  she  may  not  hurt  more  than  she  helps. 

She  must  serve  during  feasting  and  fasting.  Does  she 
know  how  not  to  offend? 

She  is  present  at  birth  and  death.  Does  she  know  what 
rites  to  observe  or  what  are  to  be  observed?  She  might 
be  forgiven  for  ignorance  of  detail  but  not  for  lack  of  un- 
derstanding appreciation  of  what  is  most  sacred  in  each  life. 

In  some  courses  of  training  in  public  health  nursing  this 
need  to  understand  the  various  religious  faiths  has  been 
partly  met  by  requiring  church  attendance  at  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  Catholic  church  and  several  denominations  of 
Protestant  churches  by  all  students,  whether  they  themselves 
be  Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  of  any  other  religious 
sect.  Add  to  this  a  careful  discussion  of  some  of  the  rites 
and  needs  more  often  encountered,  and  a  beginning  is  made 
toward  this  working  ideal.  Tolerance  is  not  enough.  The 
public  health  nurse  must  have  an  appreciation  and  an  actual 
knowledge  of  the  varied  forms  and  ideals  of  all  the  religious 
sects  among  whose  people  she  hopes  to  serve  successfully. 
In  this  respect  there  is  only  one  thing  of  which  any  social 
worker  should  always  be  tolerant.  She  must  always  be 
tolerant  of  intolerance.  EDITH  S.  BRYAN 
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writers  have  studied  the  content  and 
method  of  the  "new  education":  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, the  philosopher-mathematician,  and  Ber- 
trand Russell,  the  proud,  puzzled,  intelligent, 
ambitious  father  of  a  three-yeear-old  son  and  a  daughter  less 
than  two.  The  philosopher-mathematician  contributes  the  in- 
troduction, the  first  two  chapters  and  the  conclusion.  The  rest 
of  the  book  is  dominated  by  Bertrand  Russell,  parent,  far 
less  experienced  and  less  well  read  than  his  collaborator. 

The  philosopher  holds  that  "life  must  be  capable  of  some 
intrinsic  value,"  that  beyond  all  the  mad  scramble  for  ma- 
terial progress  and  increased  efficiency  there  is  a  precious 
reality  which  he  terms  "the  good  life." 

With  this  approach,  Mr.  Russell  surveys  the  aims  and 
the  results  of  the  educational  systems  which  produced 
Athenian  awareness  of  beauty,  Chinese  stability  and  art, 
Japanese  energy,  the  vigor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  British 
public  school  men  trained  "for  positions  of  authority  and 
power  whether  at  home  or  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire," 
the  transformation  in  America  of  "a  heterogeneous  selection 
of  mankind  into  a  homogeneous  nation."  But  beyond  such 
specialized  products  of  education,  Mr.  Russell  believes  that 
there  are  certain  human  characteristics  which  are  "univer- 
sally desirable"  and  which,  "by  proper  physical,  emotional 
and  intellectual  care  of  the  young  .  .  .  could  be  made 
very  common."  The  four  he  selects  are  vitality,  courage, 
sensitiveness  and  intelligence.  A  community  of  men  and 
women  possessing  these  qualities  as  Bertrand  Russell  defines 
them  would  indeed  be  "very  different  from  anything  that 
has  hitherto  existed." 

Very  few  people  would  be  unhappy  [he  continues].  The 
main  causes  of  unhappiness  at  present  are  ill-health,  poverty 
and  an  unsatisfactory  sex-life.  All  these  would  become  very 
rare.  Good  health  could  be  almost  universal  and  even  old 
age  could  be  postponed.  Poverty,  since  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion is  only  due  to  collective  stupidity.  Sensitiveness  would 
make  people  wish  to  abolish  it,  intelligence  would  show  them 
the  way  and  courage  would  lead  them  to  adopt  it.  ... 
Most  people's  sex-life  at  present  is  more  or  less  unsatisfac- 
tory. ...  A  generation  of  women  brought  up  without  irra- 
tional sex  fears  would  soon  make  an  end  of  this.  Fear  has 
been  thought  the  only  way  to  make  women  "virtuous"  and 
they  have  been  deliberately  taught  to  be 
cowards,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
One  generation  of  fearless  women  could 
transform  the  world,  by  bringing  into  it 
a  generation  of  fearless  children,  not  con- 
torted into  unnatural  shapes  but  straight 
and  candid,  generous,  affection  te  and  free. 
Their  ardor  would  sweep  away  the  cruelty 
and  pain  which  we  endure  because  we  are 
lazy,  cowardly,  hard-hearted  and  stupid.  It 
is  education  that  gives  us  these  bad  qual- 
ities and  education  that  must  give  us  the 
opposite  virtues. 


From  the  philosopher's  high  vision  Ber- 
trand Russell,  the  parent,  takes  up  the 
discussion  of  "the  concrete  detail  in 


IN  AN  EARLY  ISSUE 

The  Democratic  Way 
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By  T.  V.  Smith 


A    tonic    restatement,   in    con- 
temporary terms,  of  American 
idealism 


which  our  ideals  are  to  be  embodied."  Much  of  his  ma- 
terial is  drawn  from  his  observation  of  his  own  children. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  base  a  workable  educational  pro- 
gram for  children  in  general  on  the  traits  and  characteristics 
of  one  small  boy  and  one  baby  girl.  And  when  Mr.  Russell 
steps  outside  the  nursery  and  attempts  to  outline  the  edu- 
cation of  children  older  than  his  son  he  seems  to  break 
away  from  any  sort  of  factual  basis  and  embark  on  amazing 
flights  of  fanry,  colored  by  memories  of  his  own  boyish 
reactions  to  the  world  he  knew  thirty-odd  years  ago  in  an 
England  that  will  not  exist  again.  Even  his  "free  children" 
seem  not  so  much  "free"  as  well  guided — dancing  little 
puppets  whose  strings  would  be  gently  but  firmly  pulled 
if  they  should  try  to  dance  far  out  of  line.  It  is  hard  to 
know  whether  this  is  because  Mr.  Russell  views  them  so 
externally  instead  of  using  modern  psychology  to  look  from 
within  out,  or  whether  it  is  merely  that  he  has  known  only 
two  children  in  his  life,  and  those  for  such  a  very  little 
while. 

This  parent-author  apparently  bases  his  discussion  of 
nursery  schools  wholly  on  the  English  situation  and  on 
Mme.  Montesorri's  experiments  in  Rome.  He  evidently  has 
not  read  any  recent  American  book  on  education  except 
The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs,  published  by  the 
Children's  Foundation.  Because  there  is  "no  mention  of 
it  [the  nursery-school  movement]  in  O'Shea's  book"  he 
concludes  that  "the  importance  of  nursery  schools  is  even 
less  appreciated  in  America  than  in  England."  In  fact, 
Mr.  Russell  is  serenely  unaware  of  the  progress  of  the 
"new  education"  in  this  country  and  of  the  contributions  of 
John  Dewey,  Gesell,  Terman,  Parkhurst,  Marietta 
Johnson,  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  Washburne,  Burnham, 
Baldwin,  Adler,  Cattell,  to  choose  at  random  a  few  out- 
standing names.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Russell  has  learned  from 
his  children  and  many  of  his  suggestions  for  the  "education 
of  character"  and  "intellectual  education"  will  not  seem 
particularly  new  or  striking  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
what  is  being  written  and  said  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
on  various  phases  of  "the  new  education." 

But  to  Bertrand  Russell,  the  philosopher,  who  in  this 
book  traces  the  directions  of  past  efforts 
and  points  out  the  meaning  and  the  hope 
of  a  more  intelligent  environment  and 
training  for  youth,  his  readers  are  once 
more  heavily  in  debt.  In  this  field,  as  once 
and  again  in  politics  and  in  physics,  he 
has  cleared  and  plotted  an  important  area 
of  thought  and  speculation.  He  has 
made  us  see,  with  fresh  clarity,  that 
"education  is  the  key  to  the 
world." 

BEULAH  AMIDON 


Reviewed  by   Geddes   Smith 


new 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  GOOD  LIFE,  by  Ber- 
trand Russell.  Boni  and  Lii'eright,  New  York. 
319  pp.  Pri  e,  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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They  Changed  Behavior 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  EPOCH-MAKING  MOVEMENT,  by  Maud  Nathan. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  New  York.  245  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Sun-ey. 

A  WORK-DAY  that  stretched  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  six  at  night  and  until  eleven-thirty  on 
Saturdays,  with  a  strict  rule  against  sitting  down  or  even 
leaning  against  shelf  or  counter  for  a  moment's  rest;  unpaid 
overtime  beyond  these  hours  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
to  "take  stock"  and  rearrange  goods ;  no  vacation  except 
enforced  vacations  without  pay  during  the  dull  seasons;  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch  in  bare,  filthy  wash  rooms; 
fines  or  dismissal  for  the  slightest  complaint  or  error;  and 
a  wage  so  low  that  malnutrition  and  miserable  housing  were 
inevitable — this  was  the  life  of  New  York  store  clerks 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

As  for  the  general  public  .  .  .  the  customers  who  frequented 
the  store  .  .  .  they  were  indifferent  and  selfish.  .  .  .  Milady 
lolled  back  in  her  victoria,  with  never  a  thought  of  the  sales- 
woman standing  all  day  behind  counters.  .  .  .  Milady  had  no 
conscientious  scruples,  no  regrets,  no  compunctions.  The  shop- 
ping public  had  not  been  educated;  the  social  conscience  of 
the  general  public  had  not  been  awakened. 

The  story  of  how  "the  social  conscience  of  the  shopping 
public  was  aroused,  developed  and  crystallized"  is  the 
history  of  thirty-five  years  of  investigation  and  education 
pioneered  and  carried  forward  by  the  Consumers'  League. 
It  is  here  gathered  together  by  the  honorary  president  of 
the  New  York  Consumers'  League  and  vice-president  of  the 
national  organization,  with  brief  forewords  by  Mary 
Anderson  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Edward  A.  Filene, 
representing  the  employer,  and  Newton  D.  Baker,  a  former 
president  of  the  League,  representing  the  consvrncr. 

From  the  first  New  York  mass  meeting  and  the  first 
"White  List"  of  eight  "Fair  Shops"  in  1891,  the  activities 
grew  to  those  of  a  national  and  then  an  international  or- 
ganization, and  the  League's  interests  covered  not  only 
New  York  shop  girls,  but  waitresses,  laundry  workers,  silk 
workers,  telephone  operators,  canning  factory  employes, 
hotel  workers,  sweat  shop  workers,  until  they  included  all 
women  and  children  in  industry. 

The  vigor  and  achievement  of  the  Consumers'  League 
is  linked  with  the  personalities  of  four  remarkable  women, 
Alice  Woodbridge,  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  Dr. 
Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  (see  The 
Survey,  Dec.  i,  1924,  p.  291).  The  method,  as  defined 
by  Mrs.  Nathan,  "invariably  followed  this  rule:  obtain  facts 
through  investigation,  acquaint  the  public  with  the  facts 
and  after  educating  public  opinion,  secure  legislation." 

A  stirring  story,  this,  of  successful  group  action  for  the 
common  good.  B.  A. 

"Vital"  Knowledge 

SOCIOLOGY    AND    EDUCATION,    by    Alvin    Good.     Harper      589    */• 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

AGAIN  the  old  dispute!  What  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth?  Which  subject  in  a  constantly  enlarging  cur- 
riculum is  the  vital  factor  in  the  educational  program? 
With  tiresome  recurrence  each  specific  field  of  knowledge 
raises  a  champion.  So  now  comes  a  challenge  from  Louisi- 
ana; "the  more  complex  the  civilization,  the  more  the  need 
for  sociology." 

If  Professor  Good  is  right,  all  education  is  primarily  a 
matter  o:  social  contacts;  the  nature  and  significance  of 


social  contacts  are  revealed  in  socioligy ;  sociology,  there- 
fore, becomes  the  most  logical  avenue  of  approach  in  the 
attainment  of  that  much  abused  but  little  understood  aim 
of  education — "conscious  control  of  activities."  For  sociol- 
ogy points  out  just  how  that  control  is  now  obtained,  and 
the  principles  upon  which  improvements  in  that  control 
may  be  expected. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  social  experience  educates; 
education  precipitates  social  experience.  Cause  and  effect 
is  evident  in  both.  Indeed  all  life  is  education ;  the  school 
is  but  one  brief  and  somewhat  impotent  factor.  And  if 
the  field  of  sociology  is  coterminous  with  all  experience, 
then  doubtless  sociology  can  and  should  define  the  aims  and 
methods  education  is  to  reailze.  It  rightly  assumes  the 
privilege  of  answering  the  question,  "What  should  we 
know,  and  how  much?"  But  most  sociologists  have  made 
painful  efforts  to  discount  the  criticism  that  their  embryo 
science  is  all-inclusive  and  non-specific.  And  there  are  yet 
a  considerable  host  of  thinking  people  who  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  getting  some  education  through  such  an  anti- 
social experience  as  cloistering  oneself  with  a  book. 

Despite  Professor  Good's  enthusiasm  for  sociology  he 
has  created  a  stimulating  treatise  on  education.  He  departs 
from  the  traditional  treatment  of  evolution,  and  with  the 
old  institutions  in  a  new  classification  (he  lists  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  groups,  based  on  communication  rather 
than  interests  and  activities)  points  out  in  a  thorough  analysis 
not  only  how  much  education  one  gets  in  the  family,  in 
church,  at  work  and  at  play,  but  why  and  how  one  gets  it. 
He  cannot  refrain  from  the  usual  sociological  speculation 
on  what  one  does  not  get  and  should. 

There  is  not  enough  sociology  in  this  book  to  satisfy  the 
sociologist,  nor  enough  education  to  please  the  educator;  it 
was  probably  not  intended  to  do  more  than  strike  a  happy 
blend  of  thought  from  both  fields.  Certainly  the  author 
has  proven  the  futility  of  trying  to  devise  a  satisfactory 
program  of  education  until  we  more  clearly  see  the  educa- 
tive process  and  more  adequately  comprehend  the  thing 
we're  educating  for — social  life  in  its  entirety.  For  the 
group  for  whom  it  was  originally  designed,  the  young 
teacher  in  training,  it  appears  to  be  a  much  more  whole- 
some and  tasteful  tonic  than  large  doses  of  Pestalozzi, 
Herbart  and  Kant.  ANDREW  S.  HAINES 
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Health 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS, 

by   Lawrence   F.    Flick,    M.D.     Published   hv    the   author,   Philadelphia. 
Price  $7.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  FLICK,  himself  a  contributor  of  much  in  the  2oth  cen- 
tury conquest  of  tuberculosis,  has  proved  a  painstaking  his- 
torian of  the  drama,  the  romance  of  science  which  has  brought 
us  plunging  and  falling,  leaping  and  despairing  through  the 
centuries  until  it  seems  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  ulti- 
mate success.  He  has  written  a  reference  or  source  book  of 
real  value  to  physicians,  a  book  of  disciplinary  merit  to  those 
who  would  claim  originality  of  idea  upon  this  disease  which 
has  belabored  the  entire  history  of  man.  For  health  officers, 
sanitarians,  the  armies  of  nurses  and  social  workers  and  pub- 
licists and  statisticians,  another  volume  will  have  to  be  writ- 
ten, since  the  knowledge  Dr.  Flick  is  concerned  with  is  the 
assembled  facts  of  minute  cellular  pathology,  the  natural 
history  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs  and  other  human  tissues. 
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Only  in  casual  reference  does  the  sociologist,  the  administrator, 
the  promoter  and  propagandist  of  health  services  find  any 
part  of  the  story  of  communal  effort  for  preservation  of  the 
human  race.  Dr.  Flick  refrains  from  all  paeans  in  praise 
of  falling  death  rates,  and  enters  no  claims  of  cause  and  effect 
in  the  realm  of  official  and  volunteer  health  agency  effort. 
Perhaps  in  another  book  Dr.  Flick  will  give  us  the  story 
of  social  as  well  as  personal  growth  of  the  knowledge  of 
tuberculosis.  And  shall  we,  a  century  hence,  have  a  story 
as  encouraging  to  read  of  an  approaching  triumph  over  cancer, 
and  mental  disease? 

A  POPULAR  ENCLYCOPEDIA  OF  HEALTH,  by  Lee  K.  Frankel 
and  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  with  the  collaboration  of  Gentt'iere 
For.  Albert  &  Chorlrs  Boni,  New  York.  366  pp.  Price  $3.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

IN  THIS  well-printed  and  attractively  arranged  volume  two 
officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  set 
forth  authoritatively  the  best  of  professional  advice  on  many 
points  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the 
avoidance  of  disease.  As  they  point  out  in  their  preface,  the 
volume  is  intended  to  fill  the  gap  between  technical  text  books 
and  the  popular  health  contributions  in  magazine  and  press; 
it  aims  to  present  for  home  use  the  simple  facts  of  health, 
rather  than  medical  treatment.  Such  subjects  as  Clinics  and 
Dispensaries,  Marketing  for  Safe  Food,  Psychoanalysis  and 
Recreation  here  find  a  place,  beside  the  more  familiar  titles 
of  the  communicable  diseases  of  childhood,  accidents,  burns, 
and  the  like.  Arranged  alphabetically,  and  cross-indexed  in 
many  instances,  its  material  is  easily  available  for  either 
emergency  use  or  more  leisurely  perusal. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY:  MENTAL  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  TREAT- 
MENT  OF  DISEASE,  by  Edward  Wyllys  Taylor.  Harvard  Health 
Talks  No.  14.  Harvard  Univ.  Press.  33  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

A  SHORT,  clear  outline  of  the  evolution  of  psychotherapy. 
Beginning  with  the  period  of  magic  and  miracles  preceding  the 
eighteenth  century  and  ending  with  the  work  of  Freud,  Taylor 
traces  the  development  of  the  tendency  to  substitute  for  de- 
pendence upon  external  agencies,  supernatural  or  otherwise, 
procedures  based  upon  the  investigation  and  formulation  of 
psychological  laws. 

HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENT,  by  Leonard  Hill,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S., 
and  Argyll  Campbell,  M.  D.,  D.  Sc.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
208  pp.  Price  $4.20  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

IN  THIS  VOLUME  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Ap- 
plied Physiology  of  the  National  Institute  of  Medical  Research, 
in  England,  and  one  of  his  associates  make  available  in  brief 
and  simple  form  the  substance  of  three  extensive  reports  by 
the  Council,  dealing  with  ventilation,  open  air  treatment,  and 
the  use  of  the  kata-thermometer.  Environment,  as  defined  in 
their  chapter  headings,  includes  the  atmosphere,  the  use  of 
the  kata-thermometer  in  heating  and  ventilating,  the  effect  of 
surrounding  conditions  on  health,  clothing,  light  and  food; 
other  chapters  discuss  colds,  the  skin,  and  various  aspects  of 
metabolism. 

HAY-FEVER  AND  ASTHMA,  by  Ray  M.  Balyeat,  M.D.  F.  A. 
Davis  Company,  Philadelphia.  198  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

HEADACHE,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT,  by  Thomas  F. 
Reilly,  M.D.,  Blakiston.  246  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION,  by  Seneca  Egbert,  M.D.  Eighth 
edition.  Lea  &  Febiger.  616  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
NURSERY  GUIDE,  by  Louis  W.  Saner,  M.D.  Second  edition.  C. 
V.  Mosby.  206  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

Social  Practice 

HAPPINESS  IN  MARRIAGE,  by  Margaret  Sanger.  Brentano.  230 
pp.  Price  2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  LETTERS  from  troubled  husbands  and  wives  which 
interleave  Mrs.  Sanger's  chapters  underscore  the  need  for  a 
simple  and  adequate  manual  on  sex  relationship.  It  is  a 
useful  book,  and  contains  a  sensible  chapter — within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law — on  Birth  Control.  But  it  seems  at  times 
needlessly  sentimental  in  manner:  could  not  the  art  of  sex 
be  described  even  for  a  wide  audience  with  the  detachment 
of  a  Havelock  Ellis? 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  OLD  AGE,  by  Francis  Bardwell,  with 
preface  by  Richard  C.  Cabot.  Houghton  Mifflin.  299  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"A  GENIUS  for  sympathy"  Dr.  Cabot  calls  the  unique  quality 
which  Francis  Bardwell  brought  to  his  work  as  State  Visitor 
of  Almhouses  in  Massachusetts,  and  which  is  the  motive  spirit 
behind  the  stories,  sketches  and  verses  of  the  present  volume. 
In  seventeen  years  service  in  this  capacity  Mr.  Bardwell  has 
visited  the  Town  Farm  of  every  town  in  the  state,  from  the 
Berkshires  to  the  Cape.  He  met  Miss  Charity,  Aunt  Ann, 
Rosalie,  Patty  and  Seth,  Ivan  the  lovable,  and  the  rest  as 
friends,  and  saw  them  with  understanding,  and  the  record 
of  such  meetings  may  justly  be  termed  "adventure." 

A  MANUAL  FOR  COTTAGE  MOTHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS, 
frv  Leon  W.  Goldrich,  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y.  136  pp. 

MR.  GOLDRICH  and  his  associates  have  been  thorough 
in  helping  the  cottage  mother  to  see  what  an  exacting  task 
is  hers.  The  Manual  is  intimately  adapted  to  the  plan  of 
administration  and  the  equipment  used  by  the  Hebrew  Shelter- 
ing Guardian  Society.  As  others  contemplate  use  of  the 
material  it  contains  they  should  bear  in  mind  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  characterize  cottage  activities  at  this 
particular  institution.  The  second  part  of  the  manual  has  to 
do  with  Spiritual  Aspects  of  Cottage  Life.  A  chapter  on 
Dependent  Children  in  Institutions,  containing  some  valuable 
statements,  would  be  much  more  effective  if  it  presented  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  social  distress  which 
bring  children  to  the  institution.  It  would  help  cottage  mothers 
if  they  could  review  two  or  three  cases  showing  the  actual 
handicaps  children  bring  with  them,  the  handicaps  which  the 
cottage  mother,  in  cooperation  with  physicians,  teachers  and 
others,  must  help  to  remove.  Such  material,  briefly  presented, 
would  seem  more  valuable  than  some  of  the  generalities  which 
are  stressed.  It  would  add  weight  to  the  Manual's  repeated 
suggestions  of  the  need  for  individualizing  the  child.  In 
general  the  manual  reveals  a  careful  analysis  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  cottage  mother. 

H.  W.  HOPKIRK 

THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER,  by  Elisabeth  Mac- 
Adam.  Henry  Holt,  1925.  224  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Thi 
Survey. 

MISS  MACADAM  presents  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
present  status  and  development  of  social  studies  and  training 
for  social  work  in  England.  She  supplements  her  book  with  a 
chapter  describing  training  for  social  work  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Most  of  this  material  she  collected  during  her  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  States,  and  Americans  will  find  her 
evaluation  of  our  training  courses  and  the  work  of  some  of  the 
larger  schools  especially  suggestive.  Miss  MacAdam's  con- 
ception of  the  problem  is  broad  and  includes  the  "social  study 
required  for  every  profession — medicine,  public  health,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  town  planning,  commerce,  engineering"  as  well 
as  "social  administration  in  all  its  forms,  public  and  private, 
paid  or  unpaid." 

WALTER  W.  FETTIT 

FAMILY  ALLOWANCES  IN  PRACTICE,  by  Hugh  R.  Vibart.  F. 
S.  Kim  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London.  237  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

"A  FAMILY  wage  exists  when  in  valuing  labor  account  is 
taken  not  only  of  the  work  itself  but  also  of  the  worker  and 
his  rights  as  a  man,  particularly  the  right  to  form  a  family." 
Using  this  quotation  from  Stolk  as  his  definition,  Mr.  Vibart 
traces  the  principle  of  the  family  wage,  its  history,  develop- 
ment, and  present  administration  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Belgium, 
France,  Germany  and  Holland.  Aside  from  the  more  factual 
material,  there  are  chapters  on  The  Labor  Attitude,  The 
Bachelor  Standpoint,  and  Equal  Pay  for  Men  and  Women 
or  The  Feminist  Standpoint. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  SEX  MORALITY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
by  Arthur  B.  Spingarn.  New  edition  (originally  published  1915). 
Century  Co.,  for  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  171  pp.  Price  $1.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Experience  and  Nature 

A  Running   Commentary  on  John    Dewey's   Masterpiece 
IX.   What   Is   An   Individual? 


WHETHER  our  work  be  in  the  schools,  social 
agencies,  business  world,  or  family  life — we 
all    deal    essentially    with    the    same    item — 
though    this    in    its    variety    has    a    thousand 
facets.      This    item    which    conditions   all   our   efforts   and 
toward  the  influencing  of  which  all  our  energies  are  directed 
is   simply — the   individual,   any   individual,   several    individ- 
uals, all  individuals. 

But  have  we  any  real  conception  of  what  an  individual 
is?  Apparently  most  of  the  time  we  cannot  quite  bring 
ourselves  to  think  of  him  as  the  crowning  product  of  nature 
and  experience,  a  living  part  of  the  living  world,  whose 
roots  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  soils  of  time,  traceable, 
by  an  omniscient  mind,  to  many  ancestries,  many  social 
groups,  to  conflicting,  even  contradictory  strains  of  family, 
races,  peoples,  communites,  nations,  ages.  In  him  are  in- 
volved bits  of  all  the  characters  that  the  ages  have  evolved, 
sometimes  bound  together  harmoniously,  cooperatively, 
sometimes  in  endless  antagonisms  that  beat  remorselessly 
against  the  bounds  of  personality.  Too  often  we  think  of 
him  as  a  sort  of  abstract  entity,  a  "mind"  or  separate  mech- 
anism, or  distinct  organism,  the  unit  of  society,  whose  char- 
acter can  be  shaped  at  schools  or  in  other  institutions,  with- 
out regard  to  his  native  soils,  even  as  a  block  of  marble  can 
be  shaped  to  a  pattern  by  a  stone  cutter  or  a  sculptor,  with- 
out regard  to  the  place  of  its  origin. 

j  TNDER  this  conception  children  are  easily  pulled  up  from 
**J  their  native  local  soils  and  transformed  to  neighborhoods 
that  are  barren  of  all  soil ;  or  sent  to  equally  barren  finish- 
ing schools — to  be  finished.  Their  hands  are  kept  from 
contact  with  the  things  that  cause  creative  thrills  to  tingle 
along  their  nerves ;  their  minds  are  filled  with  "thoughts" — 
thus  both  preventing  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  any 
thinking  on  their  own  parts.  So  we  get  not  individuality 
but  conformity  to  accepted  standards;  the  person  who  thinks 
old  thoughts,  practices  old  habits,  fits  into  traditional  situa- 
tions, defends  with  old  arguments  the  vestiges  of  vanish- 
ing worlds,  and  who  is  hopelessly  stranded  upon  islands  of 
unreasoned  customs  when  the  world  in  its  restless  evolving 
sweeps  away  sections  and  layers  of  the  older  economic,  re- 
ligious, social  or  moral  orders. 

Or  if,  perchance,  the  standardizing  processes  defeat  their 
own  ends,  utterly  estranging  the  individual  from  conform- 
ities, then  we  get  individualwm,  which  is  only  a  bit  less 
undesirable.  For  individualw/w  means  the  isolation  of  a 
stranded  personality  in  some  unfinished  area  of  incomplete 
accomplishment,  and  the  assertion  that  such  incomplete  re- 
sult has  a  cosmic  finality,  a  social  satisfactoriness  or  a  per- 
sonal desirability  in  itself.  So  individualism  makes  such  a 
partial  performance — in  its  attitudes,  its  habits,  its  cus- 
toms, its  modes  of  behavior,  its  standards  of  judgment  and 


values — the  touchstone  of  human  achievement.  Individual- 
ism  always  means  that  a  part  of  life  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  whole  of  life;  that  a  stationary  achievement  has  been 
substituted  for  a  mobile  organization  within  the  processes 
of  experience  and  nature. 

For  the  real  individual  is  not  an  achievement  but  a  center 
of  achievings,  of  integratings,  and  of  appreciatings.  He  is 
nature's  summation  of  processes  to  date;  he  is  nature's  justi- 
fication of  the  complex  movements  of  experience;  and  he 
is  nature's  vantage  point  for  new  departures,  for  exploring 
new  intimations  of  experience  or  exploiting  new  ranges  of 
her  own  reserves.  The  mind  of  the  individual  is  a  new 
field,  which  may  prove  to  be  fertile  soil  in  which  old  crops 
may  come  to  unanticipated  vitality  and  variation,  in  which 
new  growths  may  appear — the  long  anticipated  and  desired 
human  mutants. 


THE  individual  is  not  the  beginning  of  society  or  human- 
ity; he  is  its  climax  and  its  ending,  its  justification  and 
its  final  test.    He  crowns  life  and  history,  experience  and  na- 
ture: with  the  roots  of  his  being  far  back  in  nature,  and  the 
roots  of  his  mind  deep  in  experience;  a  creature  of  habits, 
yet    transcending   habit;   created    by   society,    and,    if    real, 
forever  rooted  in  society,  yet  criticising  the  forms  of  society, 
and  at  times  initiating  new  societies ;  transforming  his  prim- 
itive gestures  into  the  structure  and  content  of  language, 
thus   taking   to   himself   all   the   cultures   of   the   ages   and 
providing  his  mind  with  the  strength  of  all  races  and  times  ; 
deliberating  upon   the   meanings   of   life,   working  out   for 
himself    patterns    of    morality    that    meet    his    own    needs, 
standing  upon  his  own  feet  and  looking  at  life  out  of  his 
own  eyes,  being  not  overmuch  afraid;  criticising  his  world, 
his  past,  his  environment,  and  his  own  conduct,  with  the 
objectivity  of  the  scientist ;  defending  his  own  most  intimate 
life  against  the  superficialities  of  criticism  with  the  ancient 
enthusiasms  of  religion;  giving  his  personality  all  that  life 
has  to  offer,  feeling  sure  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  world;  permitting  his  mental  stature  to  grow 
into  any  problem  or  task  or  achievement  that  may  challenge 
it;  making  for  himself  an  understanding  of  the  world,  not 
alone  the  world  that  is,  but  the  worfd  that  promises  to  be; 
giving  that  world  of  his  disciplined  hopes  the  chance  to  set 
itself  growing  within   the  creative   processes  of   experience 
and  nature ;  blending  all  these  elements  into  an  integrated 
personality  that  expresses  his  being,  that  satisfies  his  inner 
urges  and  that  draws  him,  unconsciously  to  ne\v  levels  of 
growth  and  life — this  it  is  to  be  an  Individual.    He  sums  up- 
experience  and  nature  within  himself,  creatively,  and  is  at 
once    the    product    of   all    the    past,    the    expression    of   the 
present,  and  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  the  future. 


PFRTFNCir  ,\ND   NATURE,   bv  John  De-^ey.     Open  Court  Publish!*!,- 
Co.     -Mj  fp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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THE   SOCIAL    WORK  SHOP 


Writing  the  Case  Story 


The  following  story  was  written  by  a  young  case  worker 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, a  "district  reporter"  for  the  publicity  department  of 
the  C.  O.  S. 


Smiling  Through 


E'ING  the  shores  and  bright  sky  of  Greece  to  land  in 
a  city  where  every  face  was  strange,  was  a  frighten- 
ing  experience    for    five-year-old   Tommy   S.     Life 
was  only  made  bearable  by  the  fact  that  Father  was 
standing  at  the  pier  ready  to  greet  him,  his  mother 
and  four  younger  sisters.     His  father,  who  had  preceded  the 
family,  kept  a  "hot-dog"  wagon  and  brought  about  $25  home 
to  his  family  by  Saturday  night. 

Tommy  started  off  bravely  in  kindergarten.  The  teacher 
and  all  the  children  loved  his  bright  smile  and  what  Tommy 
was  not  able  to  say  in  English  he  made  up  for  in  smiling. 

Time  came  when  people  would  not  eat  "hot-dogs"  in  the 
winter  season  so  Tommy  went  to  bed  hungry  on  several  occa- 
sions. The  four  younger  children  got  whooping  cough  and 
measles  and  Tommy  himself  had  diphtheria.  Tommy's  mother 
was  so  shy  that  she  was  afraid  to  take  the  children  to  a  clinic. 
The  stores  and  streets  bewildered  her  and  she  did  not  dare  to 
go  more  than  two  blocks  from  home. 

When  the  C.  O.  S.  worker  went  in  to  help  the  family  the 
younger  children  screamed  and  ran  away.  It  was  Tommy 
who  interpreted  for  her.  When  Aristides  refused  to  go  to  the 
clinic  with  the  visitor  it  was  Tommy  who,  by  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion and  magic  smile  won  Aristides  over.  With  Tommy 
guiding  the  family,  Mrs.  S.  took  Angelina  regularly  to  the 
Milk  Station.  Tommy  took  his  mother  shopping  and  dis- 
covered bigger  stores  further  away.  Mrs.  S.  gained  so  much 
confidence  that  she  thought  she  would  like  to  take  English  les- 
sons but  did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  Settlement  alone. 

After  the  C.  O.  S'.  visitor  had  showed  them  the  way,  Tommy 
escorted  his  mother  regularly  once  a  week  to  the  Settlement. 

Only  last  week  Tommy  with  tear-stained  face,  having  been 
to  the  dentist,  said  to  the  visitor,  "I'll  be  ready  to  go  again  next 
Wednesday  and  I'll  have  Nicholas  ready  too." 

K.  R. 

A  Clinical   Discussion 

THIS  story  was  published  in  the  C.  O.  S.  Bulletin  which 
goes  regularly  to  the  Society's  entire  list  of  contributors. 
It  was  discussed  at  a  clinic  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
city Methods  in  Social  Work  at  Cleveland  from  the  point  of 
view  of  technique  of  writing  and  not  as  to  whether  it  was  adapt- 
able to  use  in  a  newspaper.  The  following  points  were  brought 
out  during  the  discussion: 

1.  The  importance  of  this  being  a  true  story.    Several  bulle- 
tin readers  inquired  about  Tommy  and  a  few  checks  came  in 
for  the  family,  unsolicited. 

2.  The  human  interest  value  of  the  story.     Where   a  case 
story  is  written  by  the  social  worker  who  actually  knows  the 
family,  the  story  can  never  sound  just  like  "any  Greek  family" 
— you   see  Tommy   and    adore   him — and    you   want   things   to 
turn  out  well  for  him. 

3.  The  value  of  showing  indirectly  the  service  rendered  by 


the  social  agency  to  a  family,  rather  than  labeling  each  service, 
such  as  tonsils  removed,  rent  paid. 

The  objection  was  raised  in  the  Cleveland  discussion  that 
the  lay  reader  might  not  grasp  all  that  had  been  done  for 
Tommy's  family,  through  this  indirect  method.  The  majority 
ruled,  however,  that  we  talk  down  too  much  to  our  reading 
public,  that  readers  should  be  allowed  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions,  as  in  Tommy's  case.  One  speaker  felt  that  the 
insistence  on  mentioning  in  their  order  every  service  rendered 
in  "reading  from  left  to  right"  fashion  is  what  spoils  many  a 
good  story,  and  makes  them  all  sound  alike.  This  speaker  (a 
community  chest  man)  felt  that  chest  publicity  especially  fell 
into  this  error  in  the  chest's  effort  to  measure  for  the  public 
the  good  its  money  is  accomplishing.  He  suggested,  too,  that 
it  would  be  more  educational  to  tell  a  story  of  a  case  half  way 
toward  solution,  putting  the  emphasis  on  what  remained  to  be 
done  (with  the  public's  help)  rather  than  loud-pedaling  past 
achievements. 

4.  The  weakness   of  most   social  workers  lies  in  trying  to 
tell  too  much.    The  case  worker  knows   the  whole  storv   ;uid 
it's  hard  for  her  not  to  tell  it.     She  is  lost,  however,  if  she 
doesn't  decide  before  her  pen  begins  to  move  across  the  page, 
just  what  it  is  she  wants  to  leave  in  the  reader's  mind.    There 
can  be   only  one  central   theme,  one  idea  and  all  else  that  is 
told  in  the  story  must  be  the  "supporting  cast." 

The  writer  must  build  his  story  either  around  one  person- 
ality or  around  one  incident.  The  personality  choice  is  usually 
the  most  effective,  as  with  Tommy.  It  was  hard  for  the 
worker  to  give  Tommy  the  center  of  the  stage  from  first  to 
last  when  other  members  of  the  family  had  so  many  good 
points,  but  she  stuck  to  the  rules  and  the  result  is  that  thrn;;_;'.i 
Tommy  we  see  them  all. 

5.  When  we  have  decided  to  build  our  short  story  around 
one  character,  he  should  be  introduced  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  story.   Then  in  the  last  sentence  we  must  build  our  climax 
around  him.     It  perhaps  need  not  be  said  that  by  the  first  sen- 
tence does  the  short  story  stand  or   fall.     Catch  your  reader 
then — or    never!      Tommy    also    was    the    Alpha    and    Omega 
of  his  story.     The  first  and  last  sentence  of  every  short  story 
should  be  related  in  similar  way. 

6.  The  value  of  vivid  word  pictures.    "What  Tommv 

not  able  to  say  in  English,  he  made  up  for  in  smiling."  Tom- 
my's smile  runs  through  the  whole  story  and  makes  him  vivid 
to  us. 

The  value  of  contrasting  pictures — "Leaving  the  shores  and 
bright  sky  of  Greece  to  land  in  a  city  where  every  face  w.is 
strange." 

The  occasional  effective  use  of  direct  discourse — "I'll  be 
ready  to  go  again  next  Wednesday  and  I'll  have  Nicholas 
ready  too." 

The  preference  for  short  sentences  and  the  need  for  action 
in  most  stories. 

IN  summing  up,  it  was  agreed  the  great  value  lay  in  teach- 
ing the  social  worker  to  tell  her  own  story.    The  publicity 
director   can   help    teach   her   and   get   his   material   from   her, 
and  the  reading  public  cannot  help  but  catch  the  meaning  and 
the  reality  of  it  all  when  it  comes  first  hand  from  her. 

CLARE  M.  TOUSLEY 
Charity   Organization  Society,  New  York. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  Elwood  Street 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


The  Executive  and  His  Board 

WHILE  an  executive  should  be  a  leader,  yet,  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  board,  he  should  be  like  the  little  boy 
who  is  supposed  to  be  seen  and  not  heard  most  of  the  time. 
The  expression  of  that  philosophy  is  found  in  the  following 
instructions  for  committee  secretaries  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  executive  staff  of  the  Community  Council  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  secretary  shall  do  everything  possible  to  develop  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  of  each  department  or  committee 
chairman,  discussing  in  advance  of  each  meeting  the  program 
for  that  meeting  with  the  chairman  and  securing  his  under- 
standing and  approval  of  the  program  and  the  action  which 
ought  to  be  taken. 

The  secretary  will,  as  far  as  possible,  remain  in  the  back- 
ground, leaving  the  discussion  to  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers unless  his  opinion  is  called  for  or  unless  intervention  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  serious  mistake;  on  the 
ground  that  working  through  organizations  and  through  indi- 
vidual, as  we  must,  it  is  far  better  to  let  our  departments  and 
committees  come  to  their  decisions  as  the  result  of  their  own 
thought  and  conviction  (even  though  the  method  is  slow) 
than  as  the  result  of  direct  dictation  by  the  Council  staff. 
Suggestions  can  be  made  to  the  chairman  beforehand. 

The  secretary  shall  arrange  so  far  as  possible  for  reports 
of  committees  and  sub-committee  action  to  be  made  by  chair- 
man or  member  of  these  committees  rather  than  making  them 
himself.  The  secretary's  task  at  all  times  is  to  stimulate 
responsibility,  thought,  and  activity  of  committee  and  depart- 
ment members  but  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground himself. 

The  secretary  shall  take  pains,  when  he  must  make  sug- 
gestions, to  proceed  by  indirect  suggestion  and  by  question 
rather  than  by  positive  direction  or  action. 

The  secretary  should  see  that  information  which  is  desired 
by  committees  is  secured  in  plenty  of  time  for  their  considera- 
tion ;  that  notices  are  sent  out  a  week  in  advance  to  give 
members  of  committees  and  departments  time  to  prepare  for 
these  meetings;  and  that  members  of  committees  who  are 
responsible  for  special  functions  be  reminded  of  these  respon- 
sibilities as  often  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  them  done 
on  the  time  scheduled. 

The  secretary  shall  see  that  notices  of  meetings  are  as 
specific  as  possible  and  mention  the  main  points  of  business 
which  are  to  come  before  the  meeting. 

So  far  as  is  possible  in  notices  and  communications  in  behalf 
of  departments  or  committees,  the  secretary  shall  use  the 
chairman's  name  in  signatures. 

Copies  of  all  minutes  shall  promptly  be  sent  to  chairmen 
and  vice-chairmen. 

The  secretary  will  always  confer  with  the  chairman  regard- 
ing the  appointment  of  committees  and  shall  follow  out  the 
chairman's  wishes  in  these  respects. 

Secretaries  should  make  schedules  of  all  enterprises  author- 
ized and  information  desired  by  departments  and  committees 
and  handle  these  schedules  in  such  a  way  through  lists  or 
tickler  notations  that  they  will  be  performed  on  time. 

After  each   meeting  the   chairman   should   be   notified   of   any 


action  he  should  take  to  carry  out  the   decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee or  department. 

The  secretary  should  be  especially  careful  to  see  that  com- 
mittees stick  to  projects  which  they  have  planned  and  see  them 
through  to  completion. 

Another  Plan  by  Mr.  Danforth 

WILLIAM  H.  DANFORTH,  whose  unique  "set  your 
sight"  plan  was  described  in  the  Survey  for  April  15, 
is  quite  persuaded  that  a  number  of  people  read  The  Survey. 
We  don't  know  whether  or  not  he  thinks  it  is  a  good  medium 
for  advertising  Ralston-Purina  products  but  he  does  think 
it  is  a  good  medium  for  telling  about  efficiency  similar  to  that 
which  he  employs  in  his  office  and  manufacturing  plant.  He 
has  received  thirteen  requests  for  his  "set  your  sight"  outline 
from  the  following  persons: — Sylvia  W.  Ziebach  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  Philadelphia;  Russell  Ramsey  of  Wilming- 
ton; Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Meigs  of  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  of  America,  New  York  city;  Homer  Talbot  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri;  Beth 
Konkel  of  the  Lane  County  Public  Health  Association,  Eugene, 
Oregon;  Deaconess  Gertrude  J.  Baker  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
School,  Wakpala,  South  Dakota;  Marjorie  Lucas  of  Phila- 
delphia; W.  E.  A.  Wyman,  Chief  of  Sanitation  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida;  Elizabeth  Fay  of  the  Sheltering  Arms,  New 
York  city;  Ethel  B.  Webster  of  The  Amherst  H.  Wilder 
Dispensary,  St.  Paul;  Grace  Heitsch  of  Pontiac,  Michigan; 
J.  E.  Hughes  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York; 
and  Ambrose  Hering  of  the  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Danforth  has  been  so  much  encouraged  both  by  the 
enthusiasm  Survey  readers  show  in  his  device  for  becoming 
more  efficient  "day  by  day,  in  every  way"  and  also,  perhaps 
by  the  cooperation  among  his  own  employes,  that  he  has  worked 
out  a  similar  self-operating  efficiency  measurement  outline  for 
the  use  of  his  employes  while  he  spends  this  summer  in  Russia. 
If  all  of  his  employes  grow  in  all  of  the  ways  that  be  suggests 
they  might  grow,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  know  them  when  he 
gets  back  in  September. 

We  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  Miss  E.  Joynt,  secretary 
to  Mr.  Danforth  at  the  Ralston-Purina  Mills,  Eighth  and 
Gratiot  Streets,  St.  Louis,  might  be  persuaded  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  "double-tonnage  summer  growth  outline"  to  any  Survey 
reader  who  is  interested  in  similar  results  for  himself  or 
members  of  his  staff. 

How  One  Sight  Was  Set 

CHARLES  E.  MINER,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  by  the  way,  applied  Mr.  Danforth 's 
"set  your  sight"  idea  to  the  program  of  his  own  organization 
and  has  tabulated  the  results  in  comparison  with  the  schedule 
in   the   following   terms: 

SCHEDULED  ACCOMPLISHED 

For  year  4  months  in  4  months 

Lectures    on    Social    Hygiene        100  34  51 

Film    Showings  25  8  15 

Social  Hygiene  Exhibits  4  4 

Circulation    of    Books  250  80  80 

Distribution  of  Pamphlets  1500  500  750 

We  don't  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Miner  comes  "up  to 
snuff"  in  all  of  the  points  of  efficiency  growth  which  Mr. 
Danforth  counseled  in  his  "set  your  sight"  program  for  the 
year  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  respects  indicated  at  least 
he  has  more  than  fulfilled  expectations. 

It  isn't  too  late  for  the  social  worker  who  neglected  to  "set 
his  sight"  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  set  it  for  the  last 
half  or  perhaps  to  set  it  for  the  year  which  begins  for  many 
social  agencies  September  I  or  October  I. 
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National  Conference  Dates 

T~"NATES  of  the  National  Conference  of 
*-J  Social  Work  for  1927  have  been 
announced  by  Howard  R.  Knight,  general 
secretary.  The  conference  will  be  held  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  n  to  18.  Hotel 
Fort  Des  Moines  will  be  the  headquarters 
hotel. 

Olivet  and  Daniel  Boone 

Two  conferences  of  unusual  interest  are 
being  held  this  month  for  social  workers 
and  religious  leaders.  One  is  on  the  cam- 
pus of  a  Michigan  college ;  the  other  in 
the  hills  of  central  Kentucky.  Both  are 
concerned  with  a  closer  liaison  between 
the  church  and  social  work.  The  Michi- 
gan conference,  now  in  its  second  year,  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fellowship  for  a 
Christian  Social  Order,  with  Kirby  Page 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
and  Amy  Blanche  Greene,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  as  secretary.  The 
program  includes  Economic  and  Industrial 
Relations,  August  2-8 ;  International  Re- 
lations, August  9-15;  Race  Relations, 
August  16-22;  Family  Relations,  August 
23-28. 

The  Kentucky  conference  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  Christian  Workers'  Con- 
ference which  has  been  held  annually  at 
Camp  Daniel  Boone,  and  which  is  now 
known  as  The  Daniel  Boone  Conference 
for  Christian  and  Social  Workers  and 
will  be  held  this  year  from  August  24  to 
31.  Paul  L.  Benjamin,  general  secretary 
of  the  Family  Service  Organization  of 
Louisville,  is  one  of  the  organizers,  and 
the  social  service  discussion  leaders  are 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Otto  W.  Davis,  Dr.  Annie 
S.  Veech,  David  C.  Liggett,  William  C. 
Headrick,  Alice  Richard,  Elspeth  Bennett, 
Helen  P.  Story,  Dr.  Frank  ].  O'Brien, 
Agnes  Sullivan  and  Ida  Levin. 

Geometric  Case  Work 

A  family  welfare  worker  recently  told 
F.  S.  ].  about  a  woman  who  called  up  the 
office  to  ask  for  help,  saying  that  her  hus- 
band had  had  two  parallel  strokes  and 
they  had  not  been  able  to  make  ends  meet 
since. 

A  Useful  Clinic 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Children's  Division,  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  in  Cleve- 
land, it  was  decided  to  have  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  a 
"Clinic  of  the  Mechanics  of  Child  Caring 
Organizations."  Leon  W.  Frost,  sec- 
retary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Detroit,  71  West  Warren  Avenue,  was 
asked  to  assemble  the  material. 

The  exhibit  will  consist  of  various  forms 
used  by  child  caring  organizations;  dia- 
grams showing  functional  operation  of 
organizations  and  likewise  their  connec- 
tion with  societies  doing  other  types  of 
work,  community  funds  or  chests,  and 
national  organizations,  if  they  are  so  linked 


up ;  policy  books ;  a  fairly  complete  col- 
lection of  annual  reports,  so  that  visitors 
may  inspect  these  as  to  format,  type  of 
paper  and  printing,  effectiveness  of  pic- 
tures, size,  arrangement  and  general  con- 
tents; specimens  of  magazines  or  broad- 
sheets issued  by  child  caring  organiza- 
tions; types  of  office  stationery  used; 
physical  arrangement  of  chronological 
case  histories— such  as  arrangement  of  the 
first  interview,  summaries  at  regular 
periods,  final  summaries;  use  of  marginal 
or  key  words,  vocabularies  which  have 
been  standardized,  use  of  red  ink  in  the 
records  and  so  on.  No  wall  charts  or  large 
material  will  be  used. 

Mr.  Frost  will  be  deeply  gratified  to 
have  significant  material,  which  is  to  the 
point  and  which  can  be  given,  sent  in  from 
child  placing  and  child  caring  organiza- 
tions. 

San  Francisco  Foundation 

San  Francisco  is  the  latest  city  to  organ- 
ize a  foundation.  Fourteen  of  the  city's 
wealthiest  men  have  organized  a  com- 
munity foundation,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Cleveland  Foundation,  to  receive  and 
administer  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community.  CHARLES  W.  MERRILL 
is  chairman  of  the  organization  committee. 

Publicity  Elections 

HOMER  BORST  has  been  elected  chairman, 
BERNARD  C.  ROLOFF  vice-chairman,  and 
MARY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN  secretary  of  the 
executive  group  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
licity Methods  in  Social  Work.  Mrs.  Rout- 
zahn  is  also  chairman  of  Division  XII  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work — 
Educational  Publicity. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Ohio  Public  Health  Association 
celebrates  its  first  quarter  century  of  fight- 
ing against  tuberculosis  by  publishing  a 
zoo-page  booklet,  filled  with  pictures  and 
concise  information.  DR.  C.  P.  PROBST  of 
Columbus  is  the  newly  elected  president. 
ROBERT  G.  PATERSON  continues  as  executive 
secretary. 

T.  EARLE  SULLENGER,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  University  of 
Omaha,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Model  Playground  Committee  of 
Omaha  in  charge  of  a  model  playground 
recently  constructed  to  educate  the  city  in 
modern  scientific  recreation. 

MOLLIE  CONDON,  of  The  Survey,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  reports  that  there  is  in  those 
states  as  much  intelligence  in  social  work 
and  as  keen  an  interest  in  The  Survey  and 
the  things  it  stands  for  as  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

WALTER  H.  MALLORY,  for  the  past  four 
years  the  executive  secretary  of  the  China 
International  Famine  Relief  Commission, 
returned  to  America  this  summer  from 
Peking. 

MARK  M.  JONES,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  announces  that  a  part  of  the  time 


of  his  organizations  is  now  available  for 
counsel  on  problems  of  organization  and 
management  in  the  fields  of  business  and 
philanthropy. 

DR.  ALFRED  ADLER,  the  renowned  nerve 
specialist  of  Vienna,  plans  to  come  to  the 
United  States  in  October. 

GEORGE  S.  WILSON  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  in 
public  service  twenty-six  years  and  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  since  its  creation  in 
1900. 

HERBERT  L.  MAY  of  Pittsburgh,  has  sailed 
from  New  York  to  make  a  two-year  study 
of  recreation  in  Europe  for  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  and  a  survey 
of  political,  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  and  for  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. 

Two  Connecticut  counties — Fairfield  and 
New  London — have  organized  public 
health  associations.  DR.  BENJAMIN  N. 
PENNELL  is  president  of  the  New  London 
association. 

The  first  county  nurse  in  the  United 
States,  MRS.  HELEN  MARSHALL,  of  Chiltoi 
County,  Alabama,  was  present  at  the  re- 
cent Mississippi  Valley  Tuberculosis  Con- 
ference in  Chicago. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

J.  W.  BECKER  as  chairman  and  DR.  GRACE 
WIGHTMAN  as  secretary  of  the  newly  organ< 
ized  State  Health  Council  of  Illinois. 

ALICE  FITZGERALD  as  director  of  th< 
Siriraj  School  of  Nursing  at  Bangkok. 

RUTH  FITZSIMONS  as  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Social  Welfare  League  of  Seattle,  suc- 
ceeding ETHEL  M.  COLTER. 

JANET  GEISTER  as  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics  of  the  New  Yorl 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association.  JANE 
NICHOLSON  to  the  staff  of  the  Out-Patienl 
Clinics  and  PEARL,  SHACKLEFORD  to  th< 
staff  of  the  Children's  Service  of  the  same 
organization. 

MARY  H.  HESS  as  director  of  the  Children1! 
Bureau,  Norfolk,  Va. 

JANE  M.  HOEY  as  member  of  the  N.  Y, 
State  Crime  Commission. 

ALBERT  E.  HOWELL  as  general  secretarj 
of  the  Family  Service  Society,  Canton,  Ohio. 

JUNE  J.  JOSLYN  as  psychiatric  social  workei 
for  the  Social  Welfare  Leasrue  of  Seattle. 

HELEN  LOCIIE  as  children's  agent  of  thi 
N.  Y.  State  Charities  Aid  Association  for  Sara 
toga  County,  N.  Y. 

MERLE  E.  MucMAHON  as  executive  see 
retary  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Children1! 
Friend  Society. 

DR.  BRADFORD  J.  MURPHEY  as  chiei 
psychiatrist,  New  England  Home  for  LittU 
Wanderers. 

ELLA  ULLRICH  as  superintendent  of  thi 
Jefferson  County  (Wis.)  Tuberculosis  Sana 
torium. 

CORNELIA  VAN  KOOEY  as  chief  nurw 
of  the  Reserve  Medics!  Unit,  Evacuation  Hos- 
pital No.  22  Milwaukee. 

MARY     WESTWATKR     and      MARGARE1 

MCGREGOR  to  the  ci-Mtao.™  County  CN.  YO 

Children's    Committee  of  the   State  Charities   Ai( 
Association. 

ELEANOR  ZUPPAM  as  superintendent  o! 
the  Albany  Guild  of  Nurses. 

Resignations   and   Leaves 

FRANCES  BRINK  hns  resigned  as  field  sec 
retary  of  the  National  Organization  for  Publil 
Health  Nursing. 

FLORENCE  HET.TKER,  district  secretarj 
Social  Welfare  Leasrne  of  Seattle,  on  year's  !eav< 
of  absence  to  visit  Hawaii. 

MARION  SOUTHARD  has  resigned  as  chie! 
probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Seattle 
M  tv  rmrried.  H.  B.  VANN  will  succeed  Mis( 
Southard. 

NORMAN  J.  WARE  on  two  years  leave  ol 
absence  as  head  of  the  Dent,  of  Spcioloey,  Uni 
versity  of  Louisville,  to  act  as  impartial  chair 
man  of  the  Clothing  Arbitration  Board  al 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

HELEN  C.  WHITE  has  resigned  as  exectl 
live  of  the  Associated  Charities,  Albany,  N.  Y 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Work-Finding  for  the  Handicapped 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  naturally  hesitates  to  find  fault  with 
as  thoughtful  an  article  as  that  of  Mr.  McMillan's  in  The 
Survey  of  June  15,  but  there  is  one  item  that  appears  open  to 
grave  objection: 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  contemplated  an 
agreement  .  .  .  that  employment  rather  than  hospitalization 
be  stressed  in  treatment.  It  was  urged  that  Red  Cross  metro- 
politan Chapters  retain  at  least  one  worker  with  psychiatric 
training  to  be  used  chiefly  in  rinding  proper  employment  for 
veterans  of  this  type.  ...  As  soon  as  her  client  reached 
the  point  of  employability  it  was  urged  that  the  social  worker 
secure  from  the  psychiatrist  a  list  of  the  occupations  he  might 
fill.  From  the  local  employment  agencies  lists  of  potential  em- 
ployers should  be  obtained  and  the  social  worker  should  attempt 
to  place  her  client,  making  direct  contact  with  the  employer 
and  giving  him  a  full  statement  of  the  situation.  Thereafter, 
the  great  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  keeping  the  man  and  the 
job  together. 

The  ideas  presented  here  may  be  criticised  both  as  to 
principle  and  as  to  method,  it  might  seem.  It  is  almost  an 
axiom  that  centralization  is  more  needed  in  the  matter  of 
finding  work  than  any  other  one  thing.  Here  is  a  proposal  to 
ignore  this  common-sense  truth,  and  add  to  the  nearly  hopeless 
confusion  that  now  exists  in  this  field ;  one  flatly  opposed  to  the 
best  modern  theory  and  practice.  In  California,  the  state  has 
established  a  system  of  public  employment  bureaus,  which  func- 
tion more  or  less  efficiently.  It  would  seem  far  more  desirable 
to  concentrate  all  employment,  even  of  the  handicapped,  in 
these  going  agencies  than  to  attempt  to  carry  out  any  such  plan 
as  outlined.  So  far  as  actual  practice  goes,  it  ought  to  be 
obvious  that  to  send  a  woman  out  to  ask  a  job  for  a  man  is 
to  handicap  him  from  the  start.  The  employer,  through  chari- 
table agencies  and  community  chests,  is  trying  to  separate  his 
charity  from  his  business.  Business  is  run  on  one  basis,  charity 
on  another.  A  job  is  ordered  on  the  100  per  cent  application 
of  the  average  employe;  a  worker  either  is  or  he  isn't;  there 
is  no  thing  as  an  accepted  60  or  75  per  cent  job.  The  employer 
is  forced  to  run  his  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  even  or 
else  shut  up  shop,  and  the  truism  that  sentiment  and  business 
don't  mix,  is  reflected  here.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  with 
a  very  few  exceptions  the  employer  who  hires  a  handicapped 
man  is  simply  hiring  a  worker  for  less  than  enough  to  live  on. 
Just  what  social  end  is  to  be  served  by  such  a  method  as  thai 
set  forth  is  not  readily  grasped.  To  add  to  this  difficulty  by 
advertising  the  worker's  handicap  through  having  a  woman  beg 
a  job  for  him  on  a  charity  basis  is  to  make  his  employment  prac- 
tically impossible,  for  the  state  of  mind  of  a  potential  employer 
may  be  imagined  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  call  of  sup- 
pliant social  workers  asking  for  jobs  for  the  handicapped.  The 
problem  of  the  handicapped  worker  is  too  serious  and  pressing 
to  be  ignored  or  solutions  sought  along  sloppy  sentimental  lines. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  the  best  social  thinking  that  exists. 

Industry,  as  is  known,  is  organized  on  a  profit-making  basis. 
It  must  be,  as  things  are.  This  bars  any  general  use  of  handi- 
capped workers,  especially  as  current  industry  also  rests  on  a 
labor  reserve  surplus.,  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  industrial  or- 
ganization can  go  on  much  longer  carrying  totally  dependent 
groups.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  productively  employ  them, 
in  part  at  least.  As  private  capital  cannot  be  expected  to  enter 
a  field  with  no  hope  of  return,  the  necessary  investment  and 
direction  must  be  had  from  either  public  funds  or  private  phil- 


anthropy.    But  as  Mr.  Kipling  once   remarked:  "That  is  an- 
other story." 

W.  S.  GOODRICH 

American   Red  Cross,  Letterman  Hospital, 
San  Francisco 

A  Mine  of  Literary  Treasure 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  issue  of  July  15  has  just  reached 
me.  I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  A  Negro  Girl  and 
a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Matter  so  interesting  as  to  constitute  a  mine  of 
literary  treasure  lies  before  him  who  is  willing  to  "prospet" 
for  it  among  incidents  hovering  about  a  race,  or  rather 
"group,"  many  of  whom  have  already  emerged^  from  a  position 
of  alleged  inferiority,  and  are  now  reaching  out,  albeit  tortu- 
ously, into  higher  lines  of  employment.  The  "prospecting"  can 
with  greater  literary  advantage  be  done  now  than  later,  how- 
ever. 

Such  accounts  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  therefore,  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  at  this  time  in  emphasizing  the  only  proper 
adjustment  that  may  make  America  safe  for  democracy.  The 
multiplication  of  such  instances,  moreover,  will  serve  to  re- 
move the  impression  that  is  perhaps  already  fixed  in  some  part 
of  the  public  mind  that  "Christian"  has  no  rightful  place  in  the 
naming  of  these  associations. 

F.  L.  CARDOZO 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Truth  for  the  Children 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Here  is  another  "ten  best  books"  problem 
— but  the  answers  will  be  put  to  better  use  than  helping  to 
while  away  the  hours  on  that  proverbial  desert  island. 

In  our  endeavor  to  establish  a  library  for  Pioneer  Youth, 
an  organization  conducting  clubs  and  summer  camps  for  boys 
and  girls  from  workers'  families,  a  deplorable  lack  of  good 
books  was  revealed.  The  folk  lore,  myth,  and  fairy  tales  that 
pass  as  history  and  the  available  story  material  which  is  either 
nonsensical  or  glorifies  the  go-getter  and  military  hero  are  not 
suitable  for  those  curious-minded  and  alert  children.  They 
want  truth — facts — and  quantities  of  it!  So,  we  have  started 
the  big  task  of  building  up  a  new  literature— a  literature  that 
will  stress  the  heroism  of  men  and  women  whose  victories 
were  peace  time  victories,  whose  personal  sacrifices  were  made 
for  the  good  of  the  race,  and  who  fought  war,  poverty,  in- 
tolerance and  ignorance  in  all  its  manifestations. 

Before  starting  to  create  a  new  literature,  we  want  to  cover 
carefully  the  ground  already  traveled.  We  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  readers  of  the  Survey  would  send  us  names  of  any 
books  for  juveniles  that  cover  the  following  fields: 

Science  and  scientists. 

Social,  civic  and  progressive  movements  and  their  leaders. 

Movements  for  religious  freedom  and  their  leaders. 

Pioneers  in  developing  the  Labor  Movement. 

Pioneers  in  architecture,  art,  music,  etc. 

History  of  engineering  and  invention. 

Explorers  and  discoverers. 

Responses  to  this  appeal  should  be  sent  to  Pioneer  Youth  of 
America,  3  West  16  Street,  New  York,  in  care  of  the 
undersigned. 

MARJORIE  WORTHINGTON 

Secretary   Pioneer    Youth    Literature 
Committee,  New   York 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  15.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  ISO  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standard* 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  Interested. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Work   among  Farm  and    Cannery   Migrants,   Summer   service   for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.  F.  E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,    Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 


GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  In  the  home,  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  in 
44  states. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Train?  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LI NQU  ENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
Baal  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  souuo 
methods  in  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication: 
aua  lo  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  In  1,834  local  Y.  W 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  borr 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  In  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europ* 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejo? 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100: 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  191*, 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  Its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodiei, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  its  "Kniphthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  school* 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles  F. 
Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE   NATIONAL  COMMITTEE   FOR   MENTAL    HYGIENE,  INC.— 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary: 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  Inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  Industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  huma.nitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meet- 
Ing  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Des  Molnes,  Iowa,  Spring,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director:  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R,  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  In  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— for  social  service  among  Negroei, 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec  y.j 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  ana 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  811 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
Industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA—315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
ftngt  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
«ent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  trpas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Worker* 
Education. 

(In  anivrering  advertisement!  please  mention  THI  SURVIT.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.} 


BOARD  WANTED 


RETIRED  Army  Officer,  recovering 
from  nervous  breakdown,  wants  board 
near  or  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Accessible 
to  car  or  bus.  5577  SURVEY. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


FELLOWSHIP  FOR  A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ORDER 
CONFERENCE-  Olivet,  Mich.  August  1-28. 
Executive  Secretary,  Amy  Blanche  Greene, 
Room  505.  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

YWCA  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE:  North 
Girard,'  Pa.  August  4-17.  Secretary,  Lucy 
Carner,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLORED  GRADUATF, 
NURSES:  Philadelphia,  Pa.  August  I/ -20. 

SILVEK  BAY  VACATION  CONFERENCE:  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.  August  20-26.  President,  Charles  R. 
Towson  Silver  Bay  Association,  Silver  Bay, 
N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Chateau  Laurier, 
Ottawa.  August  23-27. 

INTERNATIONAL  DENTAL  CONGRESS:  Philadelphia. 
August  23-28.  _  . 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION   (Colored)  :  i"hii 
adelphia.     August       24-27.     Secretary,       Clara 
Donald,   Durham,  N.  C. 

DANIEL  UOONE  CONFERENCE:  Camp  Daniel 
Hoone,  Ky.  August  24-31.  For  information 
address  Paul  L.  Benjamin,  215  E.  Walnut 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

ASSOCIATED  YM  AND  YWHAs  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND: Salem,  Mass.  September  4-6.  Field 
Secy.,  Benjamin  Ravinowitz,  47  Mt.  Vernon 
St.,  Boston. 

FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  AND  THE  FEL- 
LOWSHIP OF  YOUTH  FO»  PEACE  CONFERENCE: 
Watch  Hill,  R.  I.  Sept.  9-12.  For  informa- 
tion write  to  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  383 
Bible  House,  N.  Y.  C. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  CONFERENCE  AND  INSTITUTE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Sept.  18-24.. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  John  J.  Doyle,  413  Adminis- 
tration Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

BIENNIAL  BOY  SCOUT  EXECUTIVES:  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Sept.  22-29.  Chief  Scout  Executive, 
James  E.  West,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  September  23-25.  Mrs.. 
C.  R.  Madden,  Beckley  Hospital,  Beckley. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING: Buffalo.  Sept.  26-Oct.  1.  Secretary,  Dr. 
John  O'Grady,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION:  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Sept.  27-Oct.  1.  Executive  Secretary, 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Walsh,  18  Division  St.,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTE:  Concord,  N.  H. 
Sept.  27-Oct.  1.  Secretary,  Elena  Crough, 
Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Concord. 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS: 
Washington,  D.  C.  Sept.  30-Oct.  2.  Secretary, 
Dr.  F.  Humbert,  2  Avenue  Velasquez,  Paris(8), 
France. 

UTAH  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Salt 
Lake  City.  Sept.  31-Oct.  1.  Secretary,  Cora 
Kasius,  American  Red  Cross,  504  Boston  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City. 


RESEARCH:   We  assist  jn 

special  articles,  papers. 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

II  >  Il-pp.   U.  handbook— Iff  FBK».     Home-ttndy 

Domestic    Science    oounw,    (or    teachlne.    Institution 

management,    etc.,    and   for   home-making    efficiency. 

An.  School  of  Homo  EMnomla.  849  E.  MIX  St..  Chlui. 


TEACHERS  W ANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1256  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


Summer  Resorts, 
Real  Estate 


A  Summer  Play  Place  For  Selected  People 

Refresh  your  mind  and  your  body  on  the  sea  sands. 

Informal  discussions  by  distinguished  speakers.  Science, 
Psychoanalysis,  Literature,  Drama,  Politics,  Life. 
Subject:  HUMAN  RELATIONS:  THE  ART  OF  LIVING 

DUNCAN  SCHOOL  of  Dancing  and  Body  Development. 
Sea  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  horseback  riding,  tramps. 

An  informal  summer  place  in  the  open. 

Like  a  long  sea  voyage  with  none  of  its  discomforts.     Rates  moderate. 
References  Required 


Sconset,    Nantucket   Island,   Mass. 


TROUT   LAKE    CAMP 

LAKE  GEORGE  STATION  ON  THE  NBW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINE 

(FOR  ADULTS) 

A  place  of  natural  beauty  and  splendor  in  the  heart  of  the 

Adirondack  Mountains,  2400  feet  above  sea  level. 

An  abode  for  recreation  and  regeneration 

Open    until    October    ut 

BOATING  FISHING  DANCING,    EXCURSIONS 

SWIMMING  TENNIS  READINGS    AND    DISCUSSIONS 

MUSICALS  BALL-GAMES  CHESS,    CHECKERS,    ETC. 

EXCELLENT  MEALS  FINE   ATMOSPHERE 

Rates  $30.00  per  vjeek.     Week  ends  $5.00  per  day. 
Mail  your  reservation  viith  small  deposit  to 
I.  B.  BAILIN,  Director  Trout  Lake  Camp 
Diamond  Point,  N.  Y. 


ROOMS  TO  RENT 

California 


TWO  pleasant  rooms,  with  bath  and 
board,  at  Neighborhood  House,  a  social 
settlement  in  San  Diego,  California.  Plenty 
of  sunshine,  space  and  air.  An  interesting 
Mexican  neighborhood.  Apply  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  Snyder,  1807  National  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  Cat. 


TO  LET  OR  FOR  SALE 

Connecticut 

CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  sale. 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths, 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt- 
able two  families.  One  thousand  down, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call  Main  4488 
for  appointment,  or  write  "Owner",  264 
Flaxhill  Road,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


SUBSCRIBE  HERE 

The  Survey — Twice  a  Month — $5.00 

(including  the   Graphic) 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Indicate  the  one  you  want,  fill  in  the  blank  below  and  mail  with  your  check   (or 
money  order)   to 

Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York 

Name     

Address     


(In   ansvjering   advertisements  please   mention   THB   Su«?rr.     It   kelps   us,  it   identifies   you.) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.     14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.     Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.     Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.     Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 

Addr«»  Adverti.in«             THE      SURVEY            11iE"lv19£ltr~1 
Department                       *  **  *-*      **"  *                                         New  York  City 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WORKERS  WANTED 


NATION-WIDE  JEWISH  body,  en- 
gaged in  large  scale  fund  raising,  requires 
high-grade  expert  campaigners  for  perma- 
nent employment  in  New  York  and  im- 
portant cities  throughout  the  country.  First 
class  permanent  positions  at  good  salaries 
to  experienced  and  intelligent  men.  Ap- 
plications will  be  treated  in  strictest  con- 
fidence. Apply,  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  age,  experience,  affiliations,  to  be  ad- 
dressed P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  O.,  New  York 
City.  ^^^^^ 

WANTED:  experienced  nurse,  to  have 
charge  of  infirmary  in  settlement  school 
in  remote  southern  mountains.  Good  living 
conditions.  Interesting  problems.  Apply 
to  Mrs.  Ethel  Zande,  Pine  Mountain,  Har- 
lan  Co.,  Kentucky. 

EXECUTIVE  Secretary  and  Case 
Worker  wanted  by  Eastern  Social  Ser- 
vice Agency.  Please  state  age,  training 
and  experience.  5563  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  large  midwestern  city,  ex- 
perienced Jewish  psychiatric  worker,  pre- 
fer one  with  case  work  training;  also  ex- 
perienced worker  for  delinquent  girls. 
5557  SURVEY. 

DISTRICT  secretary  to  take  charge  staff 
of  eight.  Must  have  worked  three  years  un- 
der expert  supervision  in  family  case  work 
agency  and  demonstrated  ability  to  gain 
new  workers  and  lead  case  conference. 
Apply  Social  Welfare  League,  Seattle. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Agency  a  trained 
dietitian  and  home  economics  expert  to 
take  charge  of  a  well  organized  depart- 
ment. State  full  particulars  as  to  training 
and  experience  and  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress Jewish  Welfare  Society,  330  S.  9th 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED:  Boys'  Athletic  Director, 
evenings  in  New  York  Settlement  House. 
Must  know  basketball.  Begin  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Address  5585  SURVEY. 


AVAILABLE    NOW 

Institutional  Workers 
Settlement  Workers 
Family  Case  Workers 
Club  Leaders 
Trained   Nurses 
Dietitians 

Child   Welfare  Workers 
Industrial   Social   Workers 

Social  Service  Division 

of 

Executive  Service  Corporation 

will  help  solve  your  problems 
100  East  +2nd   Street         Ashland   6000 


WANTED:  Married  couple,  one  or  both 
j  of  whom  is  qualified  to  teach  grammar 
j  school  grades.  Resident  position,  salary 

and  maintenance.  Small  private  school 
1  about  thirty-five  miles  from  New  York. 

Duties  include  those  implied  in  term  "house 

father  and  mother".     Apply  by  letter  only. 

A.   E   Wakeman,   72   Schermerhorn   Street, 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

WANTED:  Head  Worker  for  Settle- 
ment and  Day  Nursery.  Must  have  experi- 
ence in  case  work  and  Settlement  work 
and  as  a  Director.  Must  live  at  the  Settle- 
ment. 5551  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  large  midwestern  city  ex- 
perienced Jewish  case  work  supervisor; 
two  trained  case  workers  also  experienced 
worker  for  Children's  Bureau.  College 
graduate  preferred.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  5556  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Two  qualified  psychiatric 
social  workers,  one  experienced  with  prob- 
lem children  and  the  other  experienced 
with  adult  psychiatric  cases.  Excellent 
openings  in  connection  with  mental  hy- 
giene program  to  be  developed  in  Syra- 
cuse. Address,  Mental  Hygiene  Commit- 
tee, 327  Montgomery  Street,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED:  A  young  woman  of  liberal 
tendencies,  interested  in  modern  education 
to  act  as  financial  secretary  for  an  ex- 
perimental school;  should  have  record 
showing  ability  to  raise  large  sum  of 
money;  should  be  prepared  to  make  home 
at  the  school,  near  New  York.  Salary 
open.  5581  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  September  first  in  psysi- 
cian's  office,  competent  executive  to  take 
full  charge  of  appointments  and  accounts, 
and  assist  in  general.  Apply  by  letter 
care  of  5587  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Boys'  worker  evenings  or 
afternoons  and  evenings  in  New  York 
Settlement  house  to  begin  about  end  of 
September.  Address  5586  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  headworker  in 
New  York  Settlement.  Must  understand 
Girls'  work.  Preferably  non-resident.  Ad- 
dress 5584  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKERS  with  training  and 
experience  wanted  by  Jewish  family  wel- 
fare agency  located  in  Chicago.  Address 
5576  SURVEY. 


THE     COLLEGIATE    SERVICE,     INC. 

437  Fifth   Avenue 

New    York 

We  supply  social  institutions  with 
experienced,  professionally-trained 
workers  and  executives. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  worker«,  lecretaries,  iuper- 
intendents,  matroni,  houiekeepen,  dieti- 
tian*, cafeteria  manager*.  The  Richardi 
Bureau,  68  Barne*  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 
(In  answering  advertisement!  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  It  helps 
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DISTRICT  secretary  to  take  charge  staff 
of  eight.  Must  have  worked  three  years 
under  expert  supervision  in  family  case 
work  agency  and  demonstrated  ability  to 
train  new  workers  and  lead  case  confer- 
ence. Apply  Social  Welfare  League,  Seattle. 

HEADWORKER,  with  broad  exper- 
ience in  settlement  work,  and  as  an  execu- 
tive, for  a  well  known  settlement  near 
New  York  City.  5579  SURVEY. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  VISITOR  in  large 
Settlement,  not  in  New  York.  Resident. 
Person  with  some  case  work  and  settle- 
ment experience  preferred.  Knowledge  of 
Yiddish  helpful.  Address  5580  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Superintendent 
for  Childrens'  Home,  capacity  125,  state 
age,  training,  experience,  salary  desired 
and  date  available.  Location  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  5582  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  well  educated,  man  or 
woman  with  vision  and  progressive  out- 
look to  help-  develop  a  new  type  of  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  Southern  moun- 
tains. Can  offer  no  salary  at  present  but 
will  pay  transportation  and  living  ex- 
penses. 5591  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  supervisor 
for  Jewish  family  case  agency  in  a  large 
Eastern  city.  5589  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Executive  Secretary  for  or- 
ganization covering  several  lines  of  wel- 
fare work.  Experience  in  case  work  neces- 
sary. Apply  Catholic  Community  League, 
828  Cleveland  Avenue,  North  West,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atoy  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book- 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLOR  with  ex- 
perience for  placement  and  guidance  work 
with  problem  boys.  Write  fully  stating 
salary  to  Box  5592  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


•  Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
shows  just  how  to  make  home 
cooking,  cake-making,  candy, 
aking  give  big  profits.  How  to  cater, 
.-..   profitable   TEA  ROOMS,  Motor  Inns, 
Cafeterias,  etc.-over  51  Ways  to  Make 
Money !  Write  today  for  illus.  booklet, 
"  Cooking  for  Profit,"   it's  FREE. 
Awricai  School  of  H«e  £«•»«,  849  E.  584  Sired,  Oiop 

us,  it   identifies   you.) 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


The  Associated  Jewish  Charities 

of  Baltimore 

require 
AN   EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR 

Give  full  details  in  letter  of  application  to  Walter  Sondheim,  200  X. 
Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Positions    for   Social 
Workers 

Executives — middle    west 

1.  Director      Recreation      and      Girl 
Scouts,  $2400. 

2.  Director    Hospital    Social    Service, 
$2100  plus   maintenance. 

3.  Executive     Secretary,     Association 
for  Blind,  $3000-$4000. 

4.  Executive  Secretary,  Hospital   and 
Occupational   Therapy   experience, 
$2500-$3000. 

5.  School     Nurse,     to     take     charge, 
$1800. 

6.  Executive    Secretary,    Red    Cross, 
west   coast,   $1800-$2000. 

Case  Workers — middle  west 

7.  State   Field  Worker,   Child  Place- 
ment,  $1500   plus   expenses. 

8.  Hospital    Social    Service,    $140. 

9.  Church   Social   Service,  $1800. 

10.  Work     with     unmarried     mothers, 
$1500. 

Home  Economics — middle  west 

11.  Executive  Secretary,  Women's  City 
Club,   $3000. 

12.  Executive     Secretary,     Community 
Center,    Girls'    Club   Work,   open. 

13.  Teacher     Sewing     and     Cooking, 
settlement,  $1500-$1800. 

14.  Charge    of    Sewing    Room,    large 
reformatory,     $100     plus     mainte- 
nance. 

15.  Manager      Coffee      Shop,      hotel, 
$1800-$2500. 

16.  Executive     Secretary,    Fashionable 
Women's    Club,    Home    Economics 
training,     tea      room     experience, 
$3000-$5000. 

ELIZABETH  ARNOLD 

Vocational  Counselor 

1079    Union   Trust   Building 

Cleveland,  O. 


TEACHER — Young  man  or  woman  for 
two  boys  9  and  10  years  old  in  family  of 
liberal  professor  in  Colorado,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  other  children  of  about  same 
age.  Hours  9:30  A.  M.  to  noon  and  3:30 
to  5:30  P.  M.  and  one  evening  a  week. 
No  duties  Saturdays  or  Sundays  unless 
teacher  arranges  special  outing.  Salary 
$100  a  month.  Room  can  be  rented  in 
vicinity  for  $15  to  $20  a  month.  Boys 
have  own  small  school  house  under  their 
exclusive  control.  If  teacher  can  drive  a 
car,  it  will  be  helpful  to  him  or  her. 
Teacher  must  be  familiar  with  and  deeply 
interested  in  modern  methods  of  liberal 
education.  No  one  else  need  apply.  Write 
fully,  giving  all  relevant  information  to 
Box  No.  5593  SURVEY. 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cent]  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

COOKING  TOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
described  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Wayi  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"PROGRAM  OF  A  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
— AN  ADVENTURE  IN  COMMUKITT  CO- 
OPERATION". Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish 
People's  Institute,  1258  W.  Taylor  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to   remain   unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE:  College  graduate  (P.  G. 
in  social  work),  6  yrs.  as  business  execu- 
tive, and  experience  in  teaching  and  boys' 
leadership,  desires  position  as  assistant 
director  or  worker  on  staff  of  active  social 
institution  or  community  organization.  Ex- 
cellent references.  5594  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED,  capable  executive  de- 
sires superintendency  of  Jewish  child-car- 
ing institution.  Good  administrator.  Ex- 
cellent references.  Box  5597  SURVEY. 


(In   answering   advertisement!  please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     It  helps 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Boys'  Worker  desires 
position.  Available  immediately.  Institu- 
tion preferred.  Best  of  references.  5553 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  DIRECTOR  of  Girls' 
and  Womens"  activities  desires  position  in 
settlement  or  institution.  Western  commun- 
ity preferred.  5519  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  SUPERINTENDENT,  with 
ten  years  executive  experience  in  Social 
Work,  desires  position  as  superintendent 
or  manager  of  Institution,  boarding  home 
or  club,  Box  5571  SURVEY. 

MAN,  College  graduate,  thirteen  years 
educational  work,  three  years  supervisor 
welfare  service  U.  S.  Government,  desires 
position  as  District  Secretary  or  Director 
Welfare  Service.  Address  Director,  ion 
I9th  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

PART-TIME  publicity  position.  Exper- 
ienced, social  work  and  journalism.  5569 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  college  A.B.  Sociology,  ex- 
perienced case  worker,  (colored),  wishes 
position  teaching  research  or  social  work. 
Eastern  location  preferred.  5578  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  NURSE,  Jewish,  with  con- 
siderable and  varied  experience,  including 
some  Social  Service,  seeks  responsible  po- 
sition. Nursing  supervision  in  orphans' 
asylum,  industrial  welfare  or  other  insti- 
tution. Available  September  first.  5583 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  office  and  institutional 
experience;  wife,  registered  nurse,  several 
years  experience,  consider  change.  5588 
SURVEY. 

CAPABLE  Jewish  executive,  legal  train- 
ing, experienced  general  social  work  and 
institutional;  wife,  teacher  and  matron; 
desires  superintendency  preferably  orphan- 
age or  Old  Folks  Home.  5535  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  of  training  and  ex- 
perience, would  like  position  as  assistant 
to  Superintendent  or  Housekeeper  in  small 
institution.  5573  SURVEY. 

TWO  well  educated,  experienced,  re- 
fined, Protestant  women,  sisters,  desire  po- 
sitions together  in  a  large  school,  as 
House  Mother  and  Assistant,  or  as  Super- 
intendent or  Director  and  Assistant,  in  a 
small  institution.  Work  with  girls  pre- 
ferred. Best  references.  5590  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  voung  man,  good  educa- 
tion, intelligent,  not  afraid  to  think.  Ex- 
cellent organizer  and  administrator.  Ex- 
perienced directing  Jewish  Center  and 
other  organization  programs,  seeks  execu- 
tive position.  Available  September  first. 
Address  Box  5595  SURVEY. 

INTELLIGENT  and  ambitious  young 
woman  with  recreational  training  and 
eight  years  secretarial  experience  desires 
position  as  assistant  to  head  resident  in 
settlement  or  to  welfare  and  personnel 
worker  in  organization  or  corporation.  5596 
SURVEY. 
us,  it  identifies  you.) 


now  under  experienced 
leadership  and  in  association  with 
other   students    from   varied    environ- 
ments will  broaden  the  latitude  of 
your  future  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice. *»  °$  The  Fall  Quarter 
begins  October  fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Training  in  Personnel  Management 

The  human  factor  constitutes  the  most  serious 
problem  of  industry.  Opportunities  for  rendering 
social  service  and  for  promotion  are  open  to  men 
of  training  who  can  qualify  as  Industrial  Relations 
Managers. 

Special  educational  preparation  is  necessary  for 
this  exacting  service  in  industry.  We  offer  such 
professional  training  in  our  one-year  course  for 
college  graduates  and  men  of  exceptional  exper- 
ience, and  in  our  four-year  course  for  high  school 
graduates. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are:  Economics,  In- 
dustrial History,  Labor  Problems,  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Statistics,  Industrial  Management,  etc. 
A  visiting  faculty  of  personnel  managers  make  our 
studies  exceptionally  practical.  Students  receive 
actual  experience  in  factories. 

A  few  non-competitive  scholarships  are  available 
to  graduate  students. 

For   further    paticulars   write    to 

G.  T.  SCHWENNING,  Director, 

Industrial  Relations  Course, 

INTERNATIONAL  Y.M.C.A.  COLLEGE, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SUMMER 

COURSES 

IN 


JEWISH 
SOCIAL 
WORK 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH 
SOCIAL  WORK  offers  the  following  summer 
institutes  for  Social  Workers  in  addition  to  its 
regular  course  of  fifteen  months  graduate  study 
in  preparation  for  Jewish  social  work. 

The  following  courses  vrill  be  given 
during  the  second  term  of  the  Summer 
Session  which  begins  August  16,  1926: 

Modern   Jewish    History /.  B.  Berkson 

The  Field  of  Jewish   Social   Service  in  the 

U.    S M.J.Karpf 

Administration     of     Jewish     Family     Case 

Work .  Agencies    M.  J.  Karpf 

Administration  of  Jewish  Federations M.B.  Hexter 

Post  War  Problems  of  the  Jewi I.  B.  Berkson 

Social  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Jews.  .M.  Kaplan 

The  Fall  Quarter  begins  October  5,   1926 

For^a  description  of  the  Course  of  Study 
Write    for    the     General    Announcement 

THE   TRAINING    SCHOOL   FOR   JEWISH 
SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Jevinsh  Social  Service) 

210  West   gist   Street,    New  York  City 


NURSERY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  TRAINED 
CLEVELAND    KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Two  year  course  for  teachers  of  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades. 

One  year  course  preparing  directors  of  Nursery 
School.  Open  to  Normal  School  or  College  Grad- 
uates. Contacts  with  Behavior  Clinic,  and  differ- 
ent types  of  Nursery  Schools. 

Attractive  Dormitories.  State  and  University  Credits 
Address  MAY  HILL— Principal. 

2050    East    96    Street,    Cleveland.    Ohio 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
and  Health  Work 

Social  Work  Departments: 

One-Year  Course  for  college  graduates 
Two-Year  Course   for  non-graduates 

Public  Health  Nursing  Department 

One- Year  Course   (Term  opens  September  7) 
Fuor-Months"   Field  Work   Unit  begins  October   I. 

Students  should  submit  applications  before  September   I. 

Field    Work    period    begins    September    21 ;    class    work 

begins    October    1 8. 

Address  inquiries  to  THE  REGISTRAR, 

311    South  Juniper   Street,    Philadelphia. 


Economical  and  Congenial  Living 
Union  Apartments 

250  East  io5th  Street 


The  Union  Apartments,  built  by  and 
adjoining  the  Union  Settlement  Associa- 
tion, offer  to  people  pursuing  intellectual 
and  artistic  interests  the  comforts  of  a 
home  in  an  exceptionally  congenial  en- 
vironment and  atmosphere. 

Living  is  economical.  Rentals  range  from 
$30  to  $80  a  month  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  rooms — and  yet  no  sacrifice  has 
been  made  in  quality  of  structure  or 
equipment.  The  inner  court  construction 
with  Southern  exposure  insures  cross- 
ventilation  and  abundant  light. 


Housekeeping  is  simplified  by  all  man- 
ner of  conveniences.  Tiled  bathrooms, 
built-in  bath  tubs,  showers,  white  enam- 
eled gas  ranges,  combination  kitchen 
sinks,  wash  tubs  and  drain  boards,  ice 
boxes,  individual  dumb-waiters  and  sep- 
arate circuit  receptacles  for  ironing  are 
some  of  the  many  features.  Each  suite  has 
a  separate  storage  room  in  the  basement, 

Quick  transportation  is  at  hand.  The 
Second  Avenue  Elevated,  the  Third 
Avenue  Elevated  express  and  the  Lex- 
ington Avenue  Subway  are  all  within 
two  blocks  of  the  apartments. 


Only  a  limited  number  of  these  unique  apartments  remain  to  be  rented. 
Persons  wishing  to  occupy  apartments  on  October  first,  when  plans 
call  for  their  completion,  should  make  immediate  application  to  the 

Owners  and  Operators 

Union  Settlement  Association 

237  East  104th  Street 
or  Agent 

Brown,   Wheelock:    Harris,  Vought  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Mason  14  Wall  Street  Rector  9040 
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The  Harmon  Foundation  Quarterly  Awards 

L  The  Promotion  of  Public  Health 

THE  WINNERS  of  the  first  Harmon-Survey  Quarterly  Award,  offered 
for  the  best  short  unpublished  manuscripts  dealing  with  some  experience, 
invention  or  discovery  in  the  field  of  public  health,  have  been  selected  by 
the  judges:    Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Alta  Dines,  R.N.,  Lee 
K.  Frankel,  W.  S.  Rankin,  M.D.,  Mary  Ross,  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D.,  and  Wade 
Wright,  M.D.    Manuscripts  came  from  twenty-six  states  and  Canada  and  Egypt 
to  boot!    The  first-place  article  will  be   published   in  the   Survey  Graphic   for 
October;  others  will   follow.    The  awards: 


FIRST  PLACE  and  $250  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Breckinridge,  R.N.,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
for  AN  ADVENTURE  IN  MIDWIFERY.  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  who  is  director  of  the  Kentucky 
Committee  for  Mothers  and  Babies,  writes  of 
her  work  in  the  Kentucky  highlands. 

SECOND  PLACE  and  $100  to  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Whittier  of  Chattahoochee,  Georgia,  for  COW- 
GIRLS TO  THE  RESCUE,  which  tells  how  "home 
talent"  successfully  cleaned  up  and  kept  safe  the 
milk  supply  of  a  Georgia  milk  village.  Mrs. 
Whittier  writes  that  the  prize  money  will  go, 
appropriately,  toward  an  electric  refrigerator. 


THIRD  PLACE  and  $50  to  Ella  G.  White 
of  Austin,  Texas,  for  SAFE  DRINKS  FOR  TEXAS. 
Miss  White  is  secretary  of  the  division  of  sanitary 
engineering  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  tells  how  training  courses  for  water-works- 
workers  improved  drinking  water  in  Texas. 

HONORABLE  MENTION  to  Dorothy 
Deming,  R.N.,  director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  for  SELL- 
ING HEALTH  THROUGH  WASHING  MACHINES  ; 
and  to  Katherine  Faville  of  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin, 
for  her  suggestive  account  of  successful  cooperation 
in  A  COUNTY  ADVENTURE  IN  DENTAL  HYGIENE. 


II.  What  About  Leisure? 

THE  Second  Quarterly  Award,  announced  in  The  Survey  for  July  i,  1926, 
swings  from  the  field  of  health  into  recreation  and  the  use  of  leisure-time. 
Awards  in  the  same  amounts  as  those  of  the  first  quarter  are  offered  for 
manuscripts  on  Play  for  Grown-Ups.     This  is  the  last  call:    manuscripts  must 
be  received  in  the  office  of  The  Survey,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York, 
by  noon  on  September  30,  1926. 


HERE  is  a  chance  to  get  down  on  paper  that 
old  idea  of  yours  about  a  neighborhood  club 
that  wouldn't  get  stuffy;  or  the  Jones  Street 
Follies;  or  the  self-starting  self-supporting  lending 
library  in  Carter's  Corners;  or  that  Maennerchor 
that  swapped  programs  with  the  Mendelssohn 

Society;  or  the oh,  you  tell  one!  Leisure 

is  something  there  can't  be  too  much  of — but  what 
is  leisure?  And  what  in  the  face  of  this  overripe 
civilization  of  ours  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 

IDENTIFICATION  must  be  by  means  of  a 
pen-name  signed  to  the  manscript,  with  an  ac- 
companying plain,  sealed  envelope  having  on  the 
outside  the  pen-name,  and  on  the  inside  both  pen- 
name  and  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  author. 


Manuscripts  are  sent  at  the  owner's  risk,  and  none 
will  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  sufficient 
postage. 

MANUSCRIPTS  must  be  not  less  than  1,000 
nor  more  than  2,500  words  in  length,  typewritten, 
double-spaced,  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

THE  JUDGES  for  the  Second  Quarterly 
Award  are  Robert  E.  Park,  professor  of  sociology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago;  Joseph  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America ;  Robert  Sterling  Yard,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Parks  Association;  Walter 
W.  Pettit,  New  York  School  of  Social-  Work ;  and 
Geddes  Smith,  associate  editor  of  The  Survey. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THERE'S  a  keen  edge  to  Mrs.  Bruere's  scissors, 
as  Survey  readers  well  know,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  promise   that  every  issue  of  Survey  Graphic 
this  winter  will  carry  a  full-page  of  these  paper- 
doll  cartoons  transfigured  into  genial  social  satire.    The 
frontispiece   for   this   number   begins   a   series   in   which 
A  Townswoman  Looks  At  Her  City. 

SAM  A.  LEWISOHN  contrives  to  fit  the  mental 
hygiene  pattern — so  often  applied  to  the  worker 
in  our  more  or  less  scientific  attempt  to  improve  the 
pace  of  industrial  relations — to  the  other  foot.  Here 
(P-  565)  he  studies  with  fresh  insight  and  authoritative 
knowledge  the  problem  of  management  as  itself  a 
difficult,  yet  crucial,  factor  in  the  mental  hygiene  of 
industry — a  problem  in  which  the  open  mind  is  an 
urgent  need.  The  article  is  drawn  from  Mr.  Lewisohn's 
book  on  The  New  Leadership  in  Industry,  which  E.  P. 
Button  &  Company  will  publish  this  month. 

IF    Denmark    can    provide    for    its    young    men    and 
women   institutions   that  breed   the   open   and   inde- 
pendent mind,  why  cannot  America  do  likewise?    Pro- 
fessor Hart  raises  the  question  on  p.  569,  and  answers 
it  with  the  passion  of  deep-lying  convictions. 

WITH  the  ripe  counsel  for  social  workers  which 
Dr.  Cabot  offers  in  Ethics  and  Social  Work 
(p.  572)  he  brings  to  a  close  the  series  of  articles  on 
Adventures  on  the  Borderland  of  Ethics  which  began 
last  December  with  a  provocatice  article  on  training 
for  the  ministry,  and  has  since  touched  on  the  border- 
lands of  medicine  (March),  business  (April),  and 
education  (June). 


YEAR  ago,  in  the  July  issue,  a  group  of  writers 
turned   their  eyes  on  the   New  England  village 
brought  news  of  its  robust  present  in  the  light  of 


a  century  and  a  half  of  history  since  the  shot  heard 
'round  the  world. _  Mr.  Greeley,  in  that  number,  paid 
his  respects  to  Lexington.  This  month  Mr.  Yeomans 
writes  of  a  prophet  not  without  honor  in  Concord — a 
vigorous  leader  toward  a  richer  culture  for  all  America 
(P-  577)- 

F^RESH  light  is  thrown  on  the  puzzling  pattern  of 
_£^  statistics-since-prohibition  by  the  study  of  death- 
rates  from  alcoholism  contributed  by  J.  Rosslyn  Earp 
(p.  581).  Master  of  arts  of  Cambridge  and  doctor 
of  public  health  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  author  brings 
experience  on  both  sides  the  water  to  the  service  of 
his  "chief  interests — education,  statistics,  interna- 
tionalism." He  is  director  of  the  department  of  health 
of  Antioch  College. 

GWENDOLEN  HASTE,  who  grew  up  in 
Montana  and  won  there  the  feel  of  the  frontier 
which  colors  her  verse  (p.  584),  is  a  member  of  the 
Survey  staff.  In  1922  she  was  awarded  The  Nation 
poetry  prize.  Thoreau  MacDonald  is  a  Toronto 
artist  whose  work  is  frequently  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  Canadian  Forum. 

THE  DIRECTOR  of  the  Federation  for  Child 
Study  leads  the  way  in  a  revealing  excursion  among 
the  youngest  of  the  races — the  youngest  of  all  races  in 
our  cosmopolitan  population.  With  deft  psychological 
analyses  she  traces  prejudices  back  to  their  origin,  and 
points  another  road  to  the  open  mind  which  adults  of 
today  so  often  lack,  and  adults  of  tomorrow  must  have 
if  we  can  contrive  to  give  it  to  them  (p.  586). 

PUBLICATION  of  the  Analytical  Index,  suspended 
during   the   summer   months,   is   resumed   with   this 
issue.     It  will   be   found  on   p.   603.     The   editors  will 
welcome  suggestions  from  readers  as  to  ways  of  mak- 
ing this  feature  fit  their  special  needs. 
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Management:  A  Behavior  Problem 

By  SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

The  key  to  sound  industrial  relations,  Mr.  Lewisohn  contends,  is  in  the  mental 
hygiene  of  employers.  As  vice-president  of  the  Miami  Copper  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Management  Association,  he  writes  out 
of  living  experience.  The  present  article  is  drawn  from  the  main  argument  of 
his  forthcoming  book,  The  New  Leadership  in  Industry. 


•HERE  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  men- 
tal hygiene  of  industry — the  discussion  in- 
variably dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
mental  hygiene  of  employes — but  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  mental  hygiene  of 
employers. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  episode  which  occurred  at  a  meet- 
ing of  a  society  for  mental  hygiene.  One  of  the  speakers, 
a  judge  of  the  Children's  Court,  stressed  the  necessity  of 
mental  hygiene  among  children.  Whereupon,  the  presiding 
officer,  a  physician,  suggested  that  the  judge  had  omitted 
an  important  aspect  of  the  matter  and  that  was  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  the  mental  hygiene  of  many  of  the  judges. 
In  a  similar  sense,  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
observers  that  a  most  important  aspect  of  the  labor  problem 
is  the  mental  and  emotional  make-up  and  background  of 
the  executives.  In  books  on  industrial  subjects,  when  space 
is  given  to  employment  psychology,  the  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  Instincts  in  Industry,  or  Mental  Hygiene  of  In- 
dustry, is  usually  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  employes. 
Management  has  been  discussed  in  the  abstract.  But  there 
has  been  little  discussion  of  the  psychology  of  the  men  who 
make  up  management. 

As  the  employer  is  the  most  influential  person  in  industry, 
it  is  well  for  all  interested  in  the  future  organization  of  the 
industrial  structure  to  remember  that  the  executive  tem- 
perament is  seriously  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
development  of  a  better  administration  of  industrial  activ- 
ities. Any  program  for  improving  management  must  be 
preceded  by  an  analysis  of  the  ideas,  obsessions,  prejudices, 
if  you  will,  of  the  executive  temperament.  And  if  the 


formula  of  reorganization  is  incompatible  with  executive 
traits,  production  will  be  seriously  impeded.  A  great  deal 
of  the  industrial  thought  of  the  future  should,  therefore, 
be  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  employers  and  of  leader- 
ship. 

In  industrial  relations  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  between  both  sides,  with  the  im- 
plication that  the  managers  and  the  managed  are  to  an 
equal  degree  responsible  for  the  outcome.  The  fact  is  that 
the  responsibility  for  bringing  about  sound  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employes  is  not  equally  divided.  The 
individual  initially  responsible  and  influential  in  the  indus- 
trial scene  is  the  employer.  In  cases  of  difficulty  the  pri- 
mary deficiency  in  personality  is  likely  to  be  his.  If  he  is 
equipped  emotionally  and  intellectually  to  lead  wisely,  the 
industrial  situation  is  almost  certain  to  be  good.  If  he  is 
biased,  ignorant  or  neglectful  in  the  matter  of  human  or- 
ganization, there  is  apt  to  be  an  unhealthy  condition.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  psychological  orientation  of  the 
employer  is  initially  more  urgent  than  that  of  the  employes, 
and  the  education  of  the  employer  is  more  important  than 
that  of  the  employe.  When  once  this  conclusion  is  accepted, 
one  no  longer  can  put  all  the  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
both  sides  cooperating,  but  must  give  first  attention  to  the 
responsibility  and  initiative  of  management  to  bring  about 
such  cooperation. 

As  the  principal  factor  in  industrial  harmony  is  the 
leadership  of  the  employer,  we  come  to  the  question : 
Who  are  these  employers?  The  average  person  is  likely  to 
replv  at  once:  "The  Capitalists." 

The  term  "capital"  is  an  abstract  symbol  of  an  economic 
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interest  and  an  emotional  grouping,  rather  than  a  precise 
term.  As  a  result,  the  term  "capitalist,"  as  commonly  used; 
is  a  very  vague  one.  It  comprises  such  diverse  groups  as 
bankers,  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Some  of  these  have 
actual  contact  with  the  laboring  men ;  others  none  at  all, 
as  for  example,  wholesale  merchants  dealing  in  commodities. 
The  latter  have  very  little  grasp  of  the  real  influences  af- 
fecting employer-employe  relations.  Their  ideas  about  the 
labor  problem  are  remote  and  confused. 

It  is  often  amusing  to  hear  merchants  whose  experience 
has  been  wholly  in  buying  and  selling  commodities,  or  bank- 
ers whose  experience  has  been  confined  to  buying  and  sell- 
ing money  and  securities,  talk  wisely  about  the  labor  prob- 
lem. They  are  not  unlikely  to  ascribe  all  the  ills  of  the 
economic  world  to  the  "iniquitous  laziness  of  the  laboring 
man."  A  banker  from  England,  who  traveled  over  the 
United  States  visiting  only  banks,  reported  as  his  conclu- 
sion that  we  might  expect  serious  economic  difficulties  in  this 
country  because  labor  was  inefficient  and  wages  too  high. 
The  man  had  not  visited  a  single  factory. 

These  groups  of  capitalists  know  so  little  of  the  daily 
relations  of  industrial  life  that  they  are  unable  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  field  where  labor  and  capital  have  an 
identity  of  interest  and  the  field  where  these  interests  are 
divergent.  They  are  also  the  ones  who  join  with  lawyers 
in  proposing  such  panaceas  as  compulsory  arbitration.  Hav- 
ing little  information  about  the  dynamics  of  the  situation, 
they  have  helped  to  obscure  the  real  administrative  nature 
of  the  problem.  They  have  seen  the  remedy  as  purely  judi- 
cial. Perhaps  it  is  their  influence  that  has  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  important  problem  of  the  daily,  intra-plant, 
administrative  relations.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
actual  employers  of  labor — the  manufacturer,  the  retailer 
running  a  large  establishment  or  the  contractor — that  we 
have  a  type  of  capitalist  who  has  administrative  relations 
with  laboring  men. 

Let  us  examine  the  individuals  with  whom  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned.  There  are  employers  or  contractors  who 
own  their  own  plants  and  manage  them  directly,  and  there 
is  a  heirarchy  of  salaried  managers,  superintendents  and 
foremen.  We  have  backward-looking  and  forward-looking 
executives  among  them;  chauvinists  and  liberals;  those  who 
believe  in  fighting  on  all  fronts  and  those  who  realize  that 
those  problems  call  for  constructive  qualities  of  leadership. 
And  the  problem  of  mental  hygiene  is  how  to  evolve  the 
second  type. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  The  answer  would  seem 
to  be,  first,  by  removing  certain  obsessions  and  tradition? 
from  their  minds ;  second,  by  setting  a  new  fashion  in  lead- 
ership; and  third,  by  conceiving  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  leadership  in  broader  terms. 

WE  must  change  executive  temperament  by  develop- 
ing different  behavior  patterns.  The  attitude  of  in- 
dustrial leaders  can  be  explained  in  part  by  certain  innate 
psychological  characteristics,  by  a  natural  arrogance  of  lead- 
ership arising  under  any  system.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
acquired  attitude  due  to  a  traditional  environment  and  to 
obsessions  resulting  from  the  industrial  relationships  of  the 
present  system.  It  is  the  conjunction  of  the  two  elements. 
a  natural  autocracy  and  an  acquired  attitude,  that  explains 
why  the  leaders  of  today  act  as  they  do. 

Though  employers  come  from  dissimilar  environments  and 
in  many  respects  are  affected  by  dissimilar  influences,  in 
one  respect  they  seem  to  have  the  same  emotional  bark- 


grounds.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  class  conscious.  Now 
to  suggest  that  employers  are  class  conscious  may  seem 
strange.  Writers  who  dealt  with  the  subject  of  crowd  psy- 
chology in  the  past  usually  pointed  to  the  poor,  to  the  non- 
privileged  groups,  as  if  they  alone  invariably  constituted 
the  crowd.  This  has  been  the  every-day  assumption  of  the 
man  on  the  street,  one  of  the  conventional  "stereotyped" 
ideas.  It  is  one  of  the  accepted  hypotheses  from  which  we 
habitually  reason.  Everett  Dean  Martin,  in  his  Behaviour 
of  Crowds,  has  conclusively  shown,  however,  as  have  others, 
that  there  is  as  much  crowd  psychology  among  groups  of  the 
well-to-do  as  there  is  among  less  favored  groups,  that  the 
tendency  to  have  a  fixed  set  of  ideas  and  to  approach  some 
subjects  in  a  mob  spirit  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
stratum  of  society. 

Those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  industrial  re- 
lations with  employers  will  probably  agree  that,  often  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  a  large  proportion  of  employers  and 
executives  are  class  conscious.  When  an  issue  comes  up 
concerning  the  labor  problem,  they  do  not  think;  they  feel. 
They  may  approach  other  problems  in  an  objective,  even  a 
scientific  spirit,  but  on  labor  questions  they  quickly  strike 
an  attitude.  How  differently  executives  will  react  to  diffi- 
culties interposed  by  physical  causes  and  to  difficulties  inter- 
posed by  human  situations!  In  the  former  case  they  usually 
display  poise  and  patience.  In  the  latter  they  too  often  give 
way  to  a  futile  exasperation.  The  capitalist  and  labor 
groups  regard  each  other  somewhat  as  might  one  hostile 
tribe  or  hostile  nation  another.  As  a  result,  when  difficul- 
ties arise  within  the  economic  system,  instead  of  attempting 
to  go  to  the  root  of  them  and  to  solve  them  constructively, 
the  tendency  is  to  heap  the  blame  upon  the  opposite  camp. 

What  influences  have  made  the  employer  class  conscious? 
The  following  theory  may  be  a  clue. 

History  shows  that  every  social  and  economic  system  has 
been  subjected  to  criticism.  The  capitalist  regime,  in  an 
era  of  political  freedom,  has  probably  been  subjected  to  more 
universal  and  more  continuous  attack  than  any  other  sys- 
tem. Whether  justified  or  not,  this  criticism  has  constituted 
a  ceaseless  moral  offensive.  Employers  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  the  oppressors.  This  feeling  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  inferiority  complex  and  persecution  mania 
of  workers.  Because  under  this  system  the  leadership  i? 
constantly  under  the  charge  of  exploiting  its  subordinates, 
inner  feelings  of  uneasiness  or  guilt,  which  modern  psy- 
chologists claim  we  all  possess  within  our  unconscious  areas, 
have  been  stirred  up. 

Thus  the  relations  of  employers  with  labor  are  tinged 
with  an  unpleasant  emotional  state,  which  makes  the  whole 
subject  disagreeable  to  them.  Consequently,  as  with  many 
distasteful  subjects,  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  labor 
relations.  This  tendency  may  be  compared  to  the  flight  from 
reality  that  we  find  in  a  person,  particularly  one  who  is 
neurotic,  who  does  not  want  to  face  a  disturbing  situation. 

The  employer  reacts  in  one  of  several  ways.  The  whole 
matter  may  be  left  to  subordinates  to  handle,  who  use 
archaic  methods  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Workmen  are  employed  and  discharged  by  foremen. 
Favoritism  or  nepotism  may  be  the  rule.  Modern  methods 
of  promotion  or  of  job  analysis  are  unknown.  The  person- 
ality of  the  laborer  is  ignored  and  "labor"  is  treated  en  masse 
as  a  sort  of  wholesale  gelatinous  commodity.  Employers  who 
in  other  matters  insist  on  modern  scientific  methods  will  be 
satisfied  with  "old  wives'  tales"  as  formulas  for  handling 
labor  problems. 
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In  place  of  this  attitude  of  neglect,  the  class  conscious 
spirit  in  other  cases  takes  on  an  aggressive  form,  a  "hard- 
boiled,"  "die-hard"  spirit.  The  employer  then  takes  the  at- 
titude that  most  workers  are  lazy  good-for-nothings  who  are 
merely  looking  for  a  chance  to  "do"  him.  He  makes  the 
same  kind  of  error  as  the  radical  wage-earner  who  lumps  to- 
gether all  people  of  wealth  as  robbers  and  scoundrels. 
Picking  off  "agitators,"  fighting  all  attempts  at  unionization, 
and  other  direct  methods  result.  Success  is  measured  by  the 
extent  to  which  these  measures  keep  the  labor  force  sub- 
missive. This  spirit  is  often  fanned  by  incendiaries  among 
the  employers  who  seem  to  enjoy  stirring  up  class  antagon- 
ism. One  suspects  a  pathological  quality  in  their  fanaticism. 
Such  employers  are  every  bit  as  dangerous  demagogues  as 
those  against  whom  they  harangue. 

On  employers  of  a  different  make-up,  there  is  still  another 
effect  of  class  consciousness.  They  adopt  an  attitude  of 
benevolent  paternalism,  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  Prus- 
sian sternness,  sometimes  with  an  element  of  the  religious 
and  the  sentimental.  To  borrow  a  term  from  modern 
psychology,  there  is  a  type  of  employer  who  in  a  sort  of 
evangelical  spirit  "over-compensates"  for  his  own  class  con- 
sciousness, by  a  desire  to  do  good  to  his  people.  It  was  in 
this  mystical  mood  that  a  good  deal  of  the  welfare  move- 
ment was  conducted.  Some  called  it  "playing  Santa  Claus" 
to  the  worker. 

BUT  it  does  not  follow  that  because  employers  are  class 
conscious  they  are  merely  the  puppets  of  capitalism. 
One  group  of  persons,  not  familiar  with  the  way  business  is 
actually  conducted,  have  a  romantic  theory  that  the  reac- 
tions of  industrial  executives  are  in  response  to  those  who 
give  them  their  bread  and  butter — the  "capitalists."  There 
is  an  idea  current  in  some  quarters  that  action  towards 
labor  is  controlled  by  such  a  definite  capitalistic  attitude  that 
when  an  executive  acts,  he  does  so  as  a  sort  of  economic 
automaton  instead  of  as  an  individual. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  this.  In  a  fight 
against  the  closed  shop  in  some  city,  especially  in  a  Western 
community,  all  employers  would  probably  stand  together. 
They  would  be  backed  by  the  merchants  and  bankers.  And, 
of  course,  there  have  been  the  wider  movements,  such  as 
those  for  the  "American  Plan"  campaign.  There  are  wave? 
of  propaganda  of  this  kind  based  on  a  general  prejudice 
against  unionism  and  against  independent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  group,  not  only  among  people  of  large 
means  but  also  among  the  middle-class. 

But  there  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  the  idea  that  "Wall  Street"  makes  decisions  on  all  ques- 
tions. The  corollary  is  that  if  "Wall  Street"  should  sud- 
denly change  its  views,  the  executives  of  the  plants  in  the 
country  would  at  once  change  theirs.  The  notion  make? 
it  appear  that  the  obstacle  to  better  labor  relations  is  solely 
that  of  a  small  financial  oligarchy.  If  that  were  true,  orr 
problem  would  be  much  simpler.  It  would  involve  solely 
changing  the  character  of  the  control  of  industry,  and  not 
changing  the  traditions,  attitudes  and  personalities  of  pro- 
duction executives. 

That  the  idea  that  the  banking  group  controls  labor  poli- 
cies is  a  great  over-simplification  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  example.  There  is  a  prominent  banking  house 
which  is  interested  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  It 
is  also  interested  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Both  are 
very  important  railroad  systems.  It  would  seem  that  the 
influence  of  this  banking  house  should  be  similar  in  both 


railroads.  But  the  railroads  have  radically  different  labor 
policies.  The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  has  introduced  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  working  out  cooperation  in  the  shops  be- 
tween union  committees  and  managers.  The  Union  Pacific 
has  refused  to  treat  with  the  unions  and  instituted  an  elabo- 
rate plan  of  employe  representation. 

As  far  as  production  and  employment  policies  are  con- 
cerned, modern  financiers,  in  most  cases,  leave  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  major  executives  in  whom  they 
have  confidence. 

IT  is  from  the  resident  manager  that  the  entire  atmos- 
phere and  spirit  that  exist  at  a  plant  spring.  He  sounds 
the  note  for  the  others  to  follow.  If  he  is  reactionary,  a  lib- 
eral labor  policy  is  impossible.  Even  if  he  has  the  will  but 
lacks  courage,  initiative  or  social  ingenuity,  a  policy  of  ex- 
perimentation with  newer  labor  methods  will  not  be  carried 
through. 

The  surest  evidence  that  the  psychological  attitude  of  the 
resident  managers  is  important  is  this:  if  the  group  in  finan- 
cial control  or  the  major  executives  are  more  enlightened 
than  the  local  executives,  they  are  apt  to  have  a  real  uphill 
job  in  winning  over  the  lesser  officials  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing. A  banking  management  with  which  I  am  particularly 
familiar,  constituting  so-called  "absentee  landlords,"  has 
often  found  it  difficult  to  get  modern  labor  policies  adopted" 
at  the  various  plants  under  its  financial  control.  In  other 
words,  bankers  are  confronted  with  just  the-  problem  we 
are  discussing.  One  of  the  first  impressions  I  had  of  such 
conditions  was  a  conversation  with  a  well-known  labor 
authority,  director  of  industrial  relations  in  a  large  mining1 
corporation.  It  was  astonishing  to  hear  the  difficulties  he 
encountered  in  getting  the  local  superintendents  and  general 
managers  of  the  several  plants  of  that  organization  to  co- 
operate with  him  or  to  adopt  modern  methods,  although  at 
the  instance  of  the  central  office  it  was  his  duty  to  install 
them. 

Much  of  the  reluctance  of  the  resident  executives  to  share 
authority  is  easy  to  explain.  One  of  the  advantages  of  capi- 
talism to  him  is  that,  under  its  unified  but  decentralized 
control,  there  is  a  single  leader  to  look  to  who  is  interested 
in  the  details  of  the  project.  The  executive  can  count  oi» 
the  "man  at  the  top"  to  "back  him  up"  in  time  of  stress, 
and  to  reward  him  for  good  results.  The  alternative  which 
the  executive  fears  is  to  have  to  deal  with  a  group  of  people 
with  divergent  interests,  with  whom  he  will  have  to  play 
politics  in  order  to  maintain  his  position.  In  the  psychology 
of  the  industrial  executive,  therefore,  one  must  take  ac- 
count of  his  aversion  to  anything  that  has  a  semblance  of 
"politics." 

It  explains  also  the  resistance  to  unionism  which  is  so- 
strong  among  executives.  There  is  usually  more  prejudice 
against  unionism  among  resident  managers  and  local  super- 
intendants  and  foremen,  than  there  is  in  the  home  office 
among  the  upper  executives  and  directors  ivho  constitute 
the  "capitalists."  The  lower  executives  bitterly  resent  this 
•interference  with  their  right  to  be  "boss"  of  their  domain-, 
which  they  feel  is  one  of  the  perquisites  of  their  position. 

Impatient  to  get  results,  executives  forget  that  in  adding 
machines  the  response  is  automatic  but  that  from  human 
beings  cooperation  must  be  developed.  They  resent  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  required.  Sometimes  the  non-capitalist 
managers  are  the  less  enlightened.  I  venture  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  is  more 
enlightened  in  his  management  than  was  Mr.  Stone,  of  the 
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Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  his  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  mines  owned  by  the  Brotherhood  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Filene  is  more  forward- 
looking  in  the  organization  of  his  personnel  than  the  com- 
mittees that  manage  the  English  cooperatives. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  including  still  one  other  ob- 
servation on  this  important  point,  taken  from  Beatrice  Webb's 
interesting  autobiography,  (My  Apprenticeship,  New  York, 
1926).  She  states: 

In  attending  the  committee  meetings  of  local  stores  or  lunch- 
ing with  the  directors  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society, 
I  noticed  that  they  were  completely  absorbed  either  in  dis- 
cussing what  their  members  were  buying  and  would  in  future 
buy,  or  in  discovering  how  the  commodities  or  services  could 
be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  and  of  a  better  quality.  .  .  .  The 
natural  bias  of  the  committees  of  management,  like  that  of  all 
administrators,  was  to  "maintain  discipline"  and  keep  down 
cost  of  production.  They  inevitably  tended  to  ignore  the  way 
this  maintenance  of  discfpline  and  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction might  affect  the  daily  life  of  the  employees,  (p.  374.) 

AT  one  time  a  great  deal  was  made  of  the  possibilities 
of  developing  the  profession  of  employment  manage- 
ment ;  and  it  is  true  that  this  development  represented  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  employment  manager  was  helpless  unless  the  gen- 
eral manager  in  charge  of  the  entire  plant  had  sufficient 
background  to  make  him  sympathetic  with  the  purpose  and 
operation  of  the  personnel  department.  In  cases  where  he 
was  not  responsive,  he  could  block  any  efforts  at  moderniza- 
tion that  the  personnel  manager  attempted  to  introduce. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  personnel  specialist 
should  have  jurisdiction  coordinate  with  the  man  in  charge 
of  production  or  finance.  In  the  few  establishments  in  which 
this  plan  was  tried  it  proved  impractical  from  an  administra- 
tive point  of  view.  The  management  of  human  relations 
must  finally  rest  in  the  hands  of  line  officials — the  regular 
production  executives. 

The  industrial  relations  department  then  becomes  chiefly 
educational.  It  must  bring  its  influence  to  bear  through 
the  operating  heads  rather  than  independently.  The 
personnel  man  must  work  either  as  advisor  or  as  as- 
sistant to  the  line  official.  The  regular  operating  managers 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  human 
relations. 

It  is  therefore  especially  significant  that  managers  are  so 
largely  products  of  the  technical  schools  and  that  foremen 
too  are  now  being  recruited  from  this  source.  Dean  Kim- 
ball,  of  the  Cornell  Engineering  School,  estimates  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  engineering  colleges  subse- 
quently occupy  managerial  positions  in  industry.  Not  only 
the  technical  problems  but  also  the  management  of  the 
human  relations  at  the  various  plants  are  in  their  hands.  It 
is  futile  to  attempt  to  make  any  progress  in  problems  of 
human  relations  over  the  heads  of  these  engineers,  and  the 
question  is:  what  preparation  have  they  had  for  their  jobs? 

At  present,  they  come  from  college  without  any  definite 
training  in  leadership.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  train- 
ing given  by  our  engineering  schools  does  not  adequately 
equip  a  man  to  handle  so-called  "human  engineering."  In- 
dustrialists have  found  that  the  men  who  come  from  such 
schools  are  excellently  prepared  in  technical  subjects — mat- 
ters having  to  do  with  inanimate  things — but  woefully 
unprepared  in  the  art  of  developing  the  human  beings  under 
them. 

Is  this  lack  of  training  justifiable?     Financial  and  techni- 


cal problems  may  loom  larger  on  the  surface  and  they  ma; 
be  more  fascinating  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  Bu 
to  consider  the  problem  of  human  organization  as  therefon 
of  less  fundamental  importance  is  to  have  an  entirely  falsi 
sense  of  perspective.  To  use  an  analogy,  in  the  engineering 
field  it  is  not  always  the  large  parts  of  the  machine  tha 
cause  the  trouble.  Engineers  have  concentrated  much  atten 
tion  upon  the  perfecting  of  the  bearings  and  working  part 
of  machines,  because  it  is  only  by  solving  the  problem  o: 
friction  that  certain  machines  have  been  made  at  all  prac 
ticable.  Following  this  analogy,  there  is  no  problem  o: 
greater  importance  for  a  sound  perspective  than  making  cer 
tain  that  the  bearings  of  our  human  industrial  structure  an 
properly  designed,  properly  constructed  and  proper!; 
adjusted. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  heard  repeated  over  anc 
over  again  the  cry  "if  only  labor  leaders  were  better  edu 
cated!"  By  the  proper  education  of  the  workman  and  of  hi: 
leaders  much;  it  has  been  hoped,  would  be  accomplished 
Education,  cultural  and  economic,  of  the  adult  workers  i; 
excellent  and  deserves  the  widest  support.  It  is,  however,  s 
slow  process,  and  this  movement  alone  cannot  furnish  th< 
means  of  substantially  improving  industrial  relations  in  the 
near  future.  The  modern  workman  has,  it  is  true,  an  awak- 
ened imagination.  He  should  be  given  a  larger  voice  in 
matters  affecting  his  status  and  his  particular  work.  But  it 
is  the  employer;  as  the  one  responsible  for  administration 
that  must  initiate  him  into  his  new  role.  When  it  reall) 
comes  to  bringing  about  team-work  in  our  industries  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  job,  it  is  the 
employer,  the  managing  executive,  not  the  trade-unionist, 
that  is  the  important  factor. 

The  education  of  the  employers  in  employer-employe  rela- 
tions would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  of  at  least  equal  concern 
with  workers'  education.  I  put  it  up  to  a  well-informed 
employer  who,  in  his  very  complicated  industry  has  gone  as 
far  as  any  one  in  working  out  constructive  policies.  His 
answer  was:  "It  is  just  four  times  as  important."  Yet,  up 
to  very  recently,  the  education  of  executives  in  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  personnel  has  been  almost  wholly 
neglected. 

Now,  executives  and  business  men  desire  to  be  active 
in  those  affairs  which  will  give  them  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community.  Like  boys  at  college — and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  active  business  men  are  often  emotionally 
grown-up  boys — executives  like  to  be  prominent  in  affairs 
which  are  generally  regarded  by  their  equals  as  important. 
Men  in  active  life,  as  differentiated  from  philosophers,  are 
disposed  to  make  life  a  series  of  games.  In  fact,  in  collo- 
quial speech,  we  hear  of  men  playing  the  financial  game,  the 
publishing  game,  the  law  game.  Is  there  any  hope  that  in 
time  they  will  learn  to  play  the  human  organization 
game? 

The  problem  is  largely  that  of  securing  a  new  emotional 
orientation  toward  the  subject  on  the  part  of  our  employers 
and  our  executives.  Instead  of  boasting  of  the  size  of  their 
plants,  the  quantity  of  their  output  and  the  amount  of  their 
profits,  they  must  be  induced  to  boast  of  the  excellence  of 
their  methods  of  human  organization.  Their  sporting 
instincts  must  be  diverted  in  this  direction.  The  proper 
treatment  of  this  subject  at  professional  schools,  such  as 
engineering  and  business  colleges,  will  prove  an  important 
element  in  arousing  more  interest  than  has  been  manifested 
in  the  past. 


The  Plastic  Years  and  the  Open  Mind 

in  America 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Since  returning  from  Denmark  and  the  publication  of  earlier  articles  in  this 
series,  Professor  Hart  has  talked  with  many  scores  of  people.  "Can't  we  have 
schools  like  the  Danish  People's  Colleges  in  this  country?"  they  have  asked  and 
urged.  "Why  can't  we  have  them?  We  have  enormous  need  for  them,  and  we 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  them!  Why  can't  we  raise  the  money  to  begin  the 
building  of  such  schools — and  such  a  life — here,  in  America?  Why  don't  you  do 
the  thing  yourself?  You'll  find  people  eager  for  it,  everywhere!"  Professor 
Hart  gives  answer  to  these  questions  in  this  third  and  concluding  article. 


•MERICA  leads  the 
world  in  psychology 
• — of  the  academic 
type.  But  America 
does  not  lead  the 
world  in  the  under- 
standing of  mind,  especially  the 
mind  of  youth.  Yet,  to  understand 
the  mind  of  youth  is  the  gravest 
problem  of  our  times.  We  face 
social  issues  that  can  never  be  solved 
without  the  discovery  of  new  minds, 
and  the  only  place  where  new  minds 
capable  of  releasing  new  intelligence 
can  be  found  is  in  the  generation 
of  youth.  Hence,  we  shall  do  well 
to  look  closely  into  what  other 
peoples  have  to  teach  us  with  re- 
spect to  this  most  important  of  all 
our  problems.  And  in  this  realm  of 
understanding  youthful  mind,  the 
Danes  are  pre-eminent. 

Out    of    their    ancient    practical 
knowledges   and    their  new  sciences 


for  growth ;  they  take  young  people 
at  just  the  right  season  of  their  lives  ; 
they  cultivate  them  intelligently; 
they  surround  them  with  the  cli- 
mates of  cultural  growth ;  they  trust 
the  processes  of  development;  they 
provide  that  "silence  and  long  time" 
which  John  Keats  held  to  be  foster- 
mother  of  culture ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  reap  the  expected 
harvest  in  due  time.  They  are  cul- 
turers  of  minds ;  they  work  with 
nature;  and  they  get  the  rewards 
that  intelligence  deserves. 
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they  have  developed  the  technics  of  an  amazing  agricul- 
ture. So,  also,  out  of  their  ancient  practical  understanding 
of  life  and  their  new  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  mind, 
they  have  developed  an  amazing  culture  of  intelligence. 
They  do  not  create  the  crops  they  harvest  in  their  fields. 
They  do  not  tie  old  ears  of  corn  to  the  new  corn  stalks  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  new  stalks  will  bear  ears  of 
corn.  They  provide  proper  soils ;  they  select  good  seed ; 
they  sow  at  the  right  seasons ;  they  cultivate  intelligently ; 
they  wait  the  rains  of  heaven  and  the  warmth  of  earth ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  they  reap  the  expected  harvests  in 
due  time.  They  are  culturers  of  the  fields;  they  work  with 
nature ;  and  they  get  the  rewards  that  intelligence  deserves. 
They  use  an  analogous  technic  in  their  folk  highschools. 
They  do  not  create  the  minds  that  develop  in  those  schools. 
They  do  not  control  those  minds.  They  do  not  tie  old  forms 
of  culture  to  those  minds  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they 
will  be  cultured  later  on.  They  provide  the  proper  soils 


OT  long  ago  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  see  a  city  group 
of  American  young  people  in  action. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  young 
men  and  women  of  the  same  gen- 
eral age  period — eighteen  to  twenty. 
They  had  come  together  to  discuss 
some  fundamental  problems,  of  the 
sort  always  under  discussion  in  the 
Danish  folk  highschools.  Three  or  four  adults  of  wide 
experience  with  the  world  and  with  youth  were  present. 
I  had  come  as  an  interested  spectator. 

If  such  a  meeting  had  been  held  thirty  years,  or  so,  ago, 
the  adults  present  would  have  taken  charge  of  the  occasion, 
monopolized  the  time,  and  told  the  young  people  "just 
where  to  head  in  at."  But  times  have  changed.  Where 
does  that  happen  in  1926?  At  this  meeting  the  adults 
present  had  practically  no  function,  whatever,  save  that 
of  presiding  and  "giving  youth  its  chance."  The  experience 
of  age  counted  for  almost  nothing;  the  inexperience  of 
youth  counted  for  everything.  To  be  sure  this  was  a 
metropolitan  gathering,  with  many  over-sophisticated  young 
people  in  it.  A  rural  gathering  might  have  shown  a  differ- 
ent quality.  But  here,  for  four  hours,  youth  spouted  and 
spumed:  suggestions  flew  thick  and  fast;  opinions  car- 
romed  off  other  opinions  in  a  dizzy  game  of  intellectual 
pool — without  much  bottom.  The  end  was  nothing  that 
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could  be  stated,  or  carried  away  by  anyone.  It  seemed 
to  me,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  that  the  results  \vere 
not  only  not  valuable;  they  were  quite  positively  injurious. 
Adult  experience  abdicated  its  duties,  and  youthful  inexperi- 
ence went  through  a  riot  of  momentary  opiniorrating  that 
came  from  nowhere  and  went  nowhere,  leaving  all  concerned 
a  little  more  superficial  and  arrogant  than  before. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  youth,  of  course:  it  was  the  mis- 
take of  those  who  should  have  been  wiser,  being  older. 
Once  we  dictated  to  youth,  and  made  irreparable  mistakes. 
Now  we  abdicate  all  direction — and  make  equal  mistakes. 
Is  there  no  place  in  the  living  of  youth  for  the  experience, 
good  or  bad,  of  age,  of  the  ages? 

Danish  folk  highschool  leaders  hold  that  youth  wants 
help,  today  as  never  before.  Youth  wants  age  neither  to 
dictate  nor  to  abdicate,  but  to  share,  to  participate  in  a 
common  life.  Dominated  by  age,  youth  sulks  and  rebels — 
•  and  destroys  itself.  But  when  age  and  experience  abdicate 
youth  spouts  and  spumes — and  likewise  destroys  itself.  It 
is  only  when  age,  grown  wiser  than  we  of  America  are, 
supplies  with  broadly  impressionistic  strokes  the  outlines  of 
the  answers  life  has  accumulated  through  the  centuries  that 
youth  has  the  materials  out  of  which  to  make  its  own  times. 
Of  course,  we  think  we  are  doing  that  in  our  schools  and 
colleges ! 

But  I  must  turn  to  another  aspect  of  this  same  problem, 
giving  it  in  the  American  dialect.  For  three  hundred  years 
America  was  intent  upon  "saving"  its  youth,  by  religious 
methods.  Religious  salvation  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  an  immense  emotional  stirring — usually  in  these  same 
adolescent  years — with  the  result  that  the  "awakened"  youth 
was  ready  to  give  his  whole  strength  and  being  to  any  com- 
pelling cause.  He  was  ready  for  life,  for  a  task,  for  knight- 
hood, for  the  fight  against  evils,  for  the  battle  for  a  better 
world.  And  he  "joined  the  church,"  assured  that  in  that 
fellowship  he  should  find  protection  for  his  emotions  of 
beauty  and  joy,  and  tasks  that  would  give  content  to  his 
mind  and  outlet  to  his  will. 

He  did  not  always  find  what  he  expected.  Conventional 
religionists  held  "conversion"  to  be  a  religious  experience, 
self-sufficient,  needing  no  further  "content."  Taylor, 
Rauschenbusch  and  Gladden  might  urge  them  to  look  more 
deeply  into  the  matter:  that  urging  was  in  vain.  They 
rarely  saw  this  experience  as  a  release  of  great  social  en- 
ergies; they  rarely  thought  to  hitch  this  dynamo  of  power 
to  tasks  of  social  and  moral  reconstruction ;  they  almost 
never  undertook  to  feed  this  released  personality  with  the 
materials  of  a  finer  human  world  in  the  making;  they  wanted 
this  "saved  soul"  to  center  its  affections  upon  "higher 
things."  Hence,  within  a  few  months  most  of  this  energy 
would  be  allowed  to  dissipate,  until  boredom  succeeded  to 
enthusiasm  and  death  took  the  place  of  life.  Hence,  in 
these  more  realistic  days,  salvation  by  emotion  has  been 
largely  discredited,  even  by  religionists.  And  when  we 
add  the  fact  that  intellectualistic  psychology,  which  tries 
to  construct  life  out  of  atoms  of  sensation,  has  put  its  dis- 
approval upon  all  such  "irrationalities"  as  "conversion,"  the 
story  is  told ! 

But — we  can't  get  along  without  "salvation"!  So,  now, 
we  are  to  be  saved  by  means  of  facts.  This  is  the  gospel  of 
salvation  by  means  of  science:  in  social  matters,  salvation 
by  means  of  sociology.  In  this  gospel,  emotion  has  been 
discredited,  partly  by  the  former  excesses  of  religion,  partly 


by  the  sophistications  of  science.  In  this  gospel  we  are 
to  deal  with  facts — and  facts  are  to  deal  with  us:  and  when 
we  get  through,  we  shall  be  saved!  America  is  strong  for 
this  gospel:  the  Fact-Finder  is  the  New  Messiah! 

Facts  are  important,  of  course.  But  we  have  no  appetite 
for  facts.  We  merely  want  them  piled  up:  we  need  them, 
not  for  use,  but  for  salvation.  Hence,  research  institutes 
pile  our  tables  with  bulletins  of  facts.  Libraries  are  built 
to  house  the  printed  supplies  of  facts.  Journals  are  pub- 
lished to  spread  facts  abroad.  Schools  grow  up  with  cur- 
ricula made  of  facts,  and  with  teachers  bristling  with  facts. 
Everything  is  done  with  facts,  save  one  thing,  namely  using 
them.  But  this  seems  a  small  matter:  if  the  Fact-Finder  is 
to  save  us,  why  worry  about  fact  users?  To  such  a  stage  of 
intellectualistic  futility  has  our  gospel  of  salvation  by  means 
of  facts  brought  us ! 

Now,  the  Danes  have  rejected  both  this  gospel  and  the 
older  emotional  one.  Rather  they  have  seen  that  both 
gospels  are  real,  when  they  are  properly  related  to  each 
other.  Facts  are  important,  they  hold ;  facts  are  essential 
to  any  program  for  the  further  extension  of  human  free- 
dom. But  facts,  by  themselves;  facts  in  books;  facts  in 
libraries ;  facts  spread  broadcast  to  people  who  have  no 
appetite  for  facts,  are  without  consequence.  Facts  enlarge 
life  when  they  are  in  life.  And  the  task  of  education,  as 
of  civilization,  is  that  of  finding  some  way  of  getting  the 
facts  we  know  used  in  the  reordering  of  the  world. 

The  Danish  folk  highschool  has  found  the  secret  of  this 
mystery.  In  the  folk  highschool — youth  still  experiences 
the  reality  of  the  older  gospel  of  emotional  stirring:  Den- 
mark, and  the  world,  come  to  him  through  the  colorings 
of  emotion,  as  once  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Vision 
of  the  Holy  Grail  came  to  other  generations  of  youth. 
But  having  caught  such  visions,  these  days,  Danish  youth  is 
not  left  to  wander  over  the  earth  in  search  of  emptiness; 
or  to  find  flatness  of  emotion  in  a  few  brief  weeks,  because 
the  contentless  vision  has  been  allowed  to  fade.  The  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  these  days,  is  man's  better  life  on  earth ; 
the  Holy  Grail  is  the  ideal  of  a  better  Denmark,  in  the 
midst  of  a  better  earth.  And  the  eager  heart  of  youth 
feeds  avidly  on  the  facts  that  help  him  to  make  real  to 
himself  how  this  better  Denmark  and  this  more  human 
earth  can  be  achieved.  Sociology  means  social  understand- 
ing of  Denmark.  Economics  means  intelligence  with  respect 
to  the  cooperative  movement  and  its  functions  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  Science  is  the  technic  of  making  a  more 
secure  community  industrial  life,  out  of  which  shall  bloom 
the  cultural,  spiritual  realities  of  the  home  community. 
Mind  is  the  instrument  of  translating  fact  and  idea  into 
structure  of  social  living.  Intelligence  is  the  tool  that 
makes  technics  and  institutions  and  habits  and  customs 
over  to  conform  to  the  new  needs  of  the  new  day.  The  folk 
highschool  is  the  germinating  plot  where  the  seeds  of  life 
are  sown  in  warm  soils  and  the  new  crop  is  protected  during 
its  early  months  and  welcomed  into  the  sunlight  and  free- 
dom of  the  community.  Here,  the  old  and  the  new  co- 
alesce and  grow  together — in  the  mystery  of  this  laboratory 
of  nature — to  become  existent  reality,  and  to  promise  the 
new  realities  of  tomorrow! 

This  Danish  use  of  these  adolescent  years  for  the  initia- 
tion of  youth  into  realities  of  life  and  mind  combines  the 
world-old  wisdom  of  Neolithic  man  with  the  latest  find- 
ings of  social  psychology.  Neolithic  man  used  this  period 
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of  adolescence — which  is  the  real  second  childhood  of  the 
individual,  and  the  first  distinctively  human  childhood — 
as  the  time  of  initiation  of  the  new — and  possibly  dangerous 
— person  into  the  repressive  forms  of  the  group  folkways. 
Youth  accepted  those  initiations  eagerly,  for  they  meant 
membership  in  the  adult  world ;  and  thoughtlessly,  of  course, 
for  youth  did  not  know  that  they  also  meant  subordination 
to  an  immemorial  and  unchanging  past.  The  Danish  folk 
highschool  experience  is  an  initiation,  also;  and  youth  ac- 
cepts it  quite  as  eagerly,  for  it  means  membership,  eventu- 
ally, in  the  adult  life  of  the  community.  But,  it  does  not 
mean  subordination  to  a  changeless  past:  it  means,  in  Den- 
mark, a  gateway  into  the  world  of  modern  science;  the 
mastery  of  the  latest  technics  of  industry ;  and  the  release 
of  the  whole  personality  of  youth  into  the  cultural  freedom 
of  the  free  community. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  such  freeing  of  youth  into  the 
contemporary  world  of  science  must  open  the  gateways  of 
criticism  upon  all  the  hidden  areas  of  institution  and  belief. 
Hence,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Denmark 
has  re-discovered  all  the  ancient  joys  of  her  pagan  folk- 
life;  that  she  is  engaged  in  slowly  humanizing  the  state 
(Lutheran)  church  and  making  it  an  instrument  of  com- 
munity goods ;  or  that,  in  applying  science  to  the  uses  of 
life,  she  has  shorn  that  science  of  its  latest  dogmatisms  and 
made  it  what  it  should  have  been,  everywhere,  the  servant 
of  the  life  of  men. 

Nor  need  we  be  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  "the  State 
of  Denmark"  has  long  ago  lost  its  fear  of  education,  and 
even  its  pride  in  its  own  prerogatives,  so  that,  today,  the 
state,  as  I  have  previously  shown,  helps  support  these 
people's  schools  without  trying  in  any  way  to  control  them, 
because  these  schools  have  done  such  magnificent  work  in 
making  the  people  intelligent  and  free — and  the  state  is,  in 
the  long  run,  just  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
people  get  things  done  that  they  want  done,  having  no 
prerogatives  of  its  own. 

So,  education  in  the  Danish  village  and  countryside  has 
come  to  be  a  curiously  new,  and  yet  strangely  natural  sort 
of  program  for  both  children  and  youth.  Children  go  to 
school,  there,  as  here  in  America,  from  the  age  of  about  six 
(or  a  little  earlier)  to  about  fourteen.  These  village 
schools  are  public  schools,  of  course.  'But  they  have  been 
very  greatly  modified  in  recent  decades.  In  the  'eighties  and 
'nineties  of  the  last  century,  growing  groups  of  young  par- 
ents who  had  been  students  in  youth  in  the  highschools 
began  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  villages,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  why  they,  who  had  known  a  freer  type  of 
school  themselves,  should  subject  their  children  to  the  rigors 
of  the  old  system  of  public  schools.  This  question  would 
not  down.  It  broke  through  into  open  action.  "Free 
schools"  for  children  were  set  up  in  many  villages — in  a 
very  great  many  villages.  These  new  schools  were  tuition 
schools,  of  course.  None  the  less,  they  developed  such  active 
competition  with  the  public  schools  that  the  latter,  in  sheer 
self  defense,  were  compelled  to  make  themselves  over  in 
some  degree  in  line  with  the  new  movement.  Hence,  pres- 
ently, when  the  public  schools  had  become  sufficiently  "free" 
in  spirit  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  parents,  the 
private  "new  schools"  were  gladly  abandoned.  Today,  few 
of  those  private  "free  schools"  remain :  the  public  schools 
have  met  the  needs  of  the  people — that  is  to  say,  in  all  the 
village  and  countryside  areas  of  the  land.  But,  if  at  any 


time,  the  public  schools  begin  to  show  signs  of  returning  to 
the  old  rigors  of  the  system,  the  threat  of  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  a  new  "free  school"  is  sufficient  to  waken 
the  public  school  authorities  to  the  precarious  position  in 
which  they  stand. 

Hence,  the  children  of  the  village  have  their  eight  years 
of  early  schooling  in  schools  that  are  fairly  free  in  their 
spirit  and  technic.  Then,  after  fourteen,  those  children 
who  are  going  to  the  university,  or  to  other  advanced 
schools  of  learning,  spend  the  next  four  years,  or  so,  in  the 
Latin  preparatory  schools,  or  their  like.  But  the  children 
who  expect  to  go  at  eighteen  to  the  folk  highschools  spend 
the  intervening  four  years  at  home,  out  of  school,  at  work 
on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shops  of  the  village  or  countryside. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  village  is,  itself,  an  edu- 
cational institution.  Hence,  in  the  Danish  village,  these 
days,  can  be  found  probably  the  best  and  most  natural  way 
of  spending  those  four  years — from  fourteen  to  eighteen: 
those  years  of  physical  growth  and  of  adolescent  stress  and 
strain.  Work  is  the  basis  of  those  years;  and  the  culture 
of  the  village  is  their  atmosphere.  Books  are  in  all  the 
homes ;  and  periodicals  of  every  sort.  The  village  com- 
munity hall  is  a  center  of  everything  that  youth  delights  in. 
Everything  that  can  be  called  educational  is  provided  for 
those  years  by  the  Danish  community  life,  itself — save, 
perhaps,  only,  the  learning  of  abstract  and  mostly  mean- 
ingless "lessons"  out  of  dry  "text-books."  These  are  years 
of  growth  and  development  under  conditions  that  make 
certain  that  any  personality  that  has  abilities  will  comi 
to  dawning  realization  of  these  abilities. 

At  eighteen,  the  long  desired  session  at  the  folk  high- 
school  becomes  a  reality.  In  increasing  numbers  Danish 
youth  go  to  these  schools.  Life  so  far  has  given  them  many 
questions.  They  are  ready  to  face  real  issues.  They  go 
to  these  schools  not  so  much  to  learn  something  factual, 
but  to  face  their  several  possible  futures  with  the  help  of 
great  teachers,  to  make  preliminary  determinations  as  to 
what  they  are  to  do  with  their  lives,  to  get  insight  into  the 
uses  which  the  world  offers  them,  to  encompass  the  means 
by  which  they  can  carry  on  their  own  researches  into  life, 
and  to  get  some  grasp  of  the  technic  of  intelligent  living. 
Life  itself,  they  have  already  learned  from  their  parents 
and  their  community,  is  coterminous  with  education:  but 
the  folk  highschool  can  help  them  to  find  the  tools  and 
instruments  by  means  of  which  both  life  and  education 
can  be  explored  to  their  bounds  and,  mayhap,  each  can  be 
extended,  here  and  there  a  bit,  beyond  present  bounds,  thus 
making  education  a  living  adventure,  not  a  mere  sanctuary 
with  the  past. 

I  have  previously  described  in  some  detail  the  methods 
of  these  schools.  They  exist  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
knowledges,  per  se.  They  exist  for  the  same  purpose  for 
which  the  farmer  exists  with  respect  to  his  fields:  they  con- 
serve the  cultural  soils  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  crops 
that  make  Danish  civilization  blossom  like  the  rose.  The 
Danish  farmer  is  not  afraid  of  the  new  crop.  The  Danish 
community  is  not  afraid  of  the  new  generation. 

The  existence  of  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  a  notable 
social  fact,  and  I  must  make  clear  some  of  its  implications, 
both  for  Denmark  and,  by  contrast  and  comparison,  for 
America.  Why  should  not  America  also  more  adequately 
conserve  the  latent  intellectual  and  moral  wealth  of  the 
new  generation?  I  shall  try  to  (Continued  on  page  598) 
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'PPLIED  ethics,  the  attempt  to  make  our- 
selves and  the  world  better,  to  get  people 
out  of  trouble,  is  perhaps  more  the  job  of 
the  social  worker  than  of  anyone  else.  In 
other  occupations  people  try  to  get  their 
fellow  beings  out  of  troubles  of  a  particular 
sort.  Thus  lawyers  are  supposed  to  champion  the  victims 
of  injustice,  doctors  the  victims  of  ill-health,  clergymen  the 
victims  of  spiritual  poverty,  teachers  those  oppressed  by 
ignorance,  architects  those  in  need  of  houses,  farmers, 
butchers  and  grocers  those  lacking  food.  But  to  social 
workers  troubles  of  all  sorts  are  brought,  and  if  they  can- 
not directly  give  aid  or  advice,  they  are  supposed  to  know 
enougn  to  "steer"  the  needy  to  the  doors  of  those  who  can. 
This  definite  ethical  bias  is  sometimes  made  still  more 
central  in  the  conception  of  social  work.  Thus  in  1907,  I 
printed1  a  paper  to  answer  the  question: — "What  is  social 
work?"  and  maintained  that  it  was  "the  study  of  character 
under  adversity  and  of  the  influences  that  mold  it  for  good 
or  ill"  or  more  shortly:  "The  understanding  and  molding 
of  faulty  character."  To  this  end  (I  thought)  all  our 
efforts  at  economic  or  hygienic  rehabilitation  are  ultimately 
directed.  This  may  seem  a  'strange  definition.  But  in  fact 
I  was  only  trying  to  formulate  what  I  saw  and  heard  of 
the  social  work  done  by  leaders  in  the  social  work  of  that 
day — by  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  Charles,  James  and 
Elizabeth  Putnam,  by  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lee,  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  Zilpha  Smith  and  Frank  P. 
Sanbom.  To  the  people  of  this  group,  character  was  al- 
ways and  everywhere  the  central  fact.  "Not  alms  but  a 
friend"  became  the  motto  of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities, 
because  friendship  was,  they  thought,  the  greatest  lever  in 
the  world  for  raising  human  beings  to  higher  moral  and 
thus  to  better  economic,  civic  and  hygienic  standards. 

I  believe  that  this  idea  about  the  business  of  social  work 
reflected  the  personal  ideals  of  the  people  named  and  of 
others  like-minded.  Conduct — right  doing,  unselfishness — 
was  more  constantly  in  their  minds,  more  dominant  in  their 
actions  than  in  those  of  any  other  group  of  people  that  I 
have  ever  known.  Duty  was  their  ruling  passion.  The 
other  sides  of  life — art,  philosophy,  athletics,  scholarship, 
statecraft,  worship,  they  greatly  admired,  but  from  a 
distance.  Joseph  Lee  had  not  yet  popularized  the  cult  of 
play.  Socialistic  solutions  of  human  ills  made  then  no  ap- 
peal. Popularized  versions  of  biology  had  not  yet  cast  their 
blight  upon  the  thinking  of  socially-minded  people.  Hence 
what  Emerson  called  "the  sovereignty  of  ethics" — its  right 
to  displace  and  subordinate  all  other  human  interests,  was 
unquestioned  in  the  minds  and  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  started  social  work  in  America.  To  them,  and  to  me 
as  their  admirer,  an  interest  in  practical  ethics  and  an  inter- 
est in  social  work  were  almost  identical.  They  were  two 
ways  of  phrasing  the  most  vivid  interest  that  the  world 
disclosed. 

But  this  point  of  view  was  soon  challenged.  "Who 
are  we,"  Alice  Higgins  at  once  asked,  "that  we  should 


think  ourselves  fit  to  mold  faulty  character?  And  even  sup- 
posing that  we  could  do  this,  would  it  cure  all  the  evils 
against  which  social  workers  fight?  Would  it  solve  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  of  lonely  old  age,  of  orphan- 
hood, of  industrial  accidents?"  Preventive  work  and  all 
the  reforms  sought  through  legislation  seem  to  be  ruled 
out  of  the  social  worker's  job  if  we  phrase  it  as  the  attempt 
to  understand  and  to  mold  faulty  character. 

From  another  standpoint  Edward  T.  Devine1  at  once 
attacked  this  ethical  emphasis.  Bad  conditions,  bad  environ- 
ment, bad  education  are  what  we  should  attack,  he  said. 
Since  bad  environment  has  produced  the  social  ills  which 
we  see  around  us,  a  better  environment  will  diminish  or 
abolish  them.  If  the  schools,  the  courts,  the  housing  condi- 
tions, child  labor,  disease,  etc.,  were  properly  attended  to, 
"then  character  would  take  care  of  itself."  Here  we  see 
emerging  that  acceptance  of  Marxian  and  of  biological 
dogma  which  has  characterized  the  "new"  brand  of  social 
work  and  until  recently  bid  fair  to  dominate  the  ethical 
motive  in  it.  From  this  point  of  view  "right"  and  "wrong" 
are  rather  old-fashioned  terms,  loved  by  the  censorious  but 
rarely  by  the  scientific  or  the  socially-minded.  What  we 
used  to  call  "bad"  we  now  call  "anti-social"  or  unconven- 
tional. Children  are  no  longer  "naughty."  They  follow 
their  instincts  because  they  cannot  do  otherwise.  Girls  do 
not  "go  wrong."  They  are  maladjusted  to  their  en- 
vironment. 

Of  this  one  might  say  (as  has  been  said  of  Unitarianism) 
that  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  creeds  to  get  but  the  hardest  to 
keep.  It  is  easy  to  hold  on  paper  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  concrete  problems  of  social  work.  But  I  have  never 
known  a  successful  case-worker  whose  actions  and  ex- 
periences did  not  contradict  it.  Nevertheless,  it  sounds  so 
well  that  it  will  probably  be  widely  accepted  for  a  good 
while  longer.  It  is  supposed  to  be  "modern,"  "scientific" 
and  "radical" — epithets  whose  prestige  we  are  glad  in  our 
time  to  accept  without  inquiring  what  they  mean. 

II 

BUT  as  I  want  this  article  to  be  narrative  rather  than 
controversial,  I  shall  pursue  this  subject  no  further 
just  now.  My  present  interest  is  to  point  to  a  particular 
muddle,  the  attempt  to  clear  up  which  is  just  now  a 
stimulating  adventure  on  the  borderlands  between  ethics 
and  social  work.  This  muddle  results  from  the  fact  that 
most  social  workers  adopt  simultaneously  both  the  ethical 
and  the  non-ethical  point  of  view,  or  dabble  in  them 
alternately.  A  favorite  way  of  mixing  ethics  and  fatalism 
is  to  do  our  work  as  if  our  clients  were  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  what  they  do  and  then  in  our  reports  and 
our  speeches  to  brandish  the  fashionable  dogma  of  psycho- 
logical determinism  and  talk  as  if  we  were  all  irresponsible 
machines. 

This  sort  of  confusion  is  almost  inevitable,  I  suppose,  as 
long  as  the  time  and  energy  devoted  by  social  workers  to 
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'ading,  writing  and  study  is  as  small  as  it  is  among  most 
of  those  whom  I  know.  Despite  their  sincere  aspirations 
to  make  social  work  a  profession,  very  few  workers  find 
time  for  reading  on  the  subject  of  their  own  work.  Often 
they  are  too  tired  when  evening  comes.  But  I  think  few 
social  workers  realize  the  ethical  anomaly  of  maintaining 
that  social  work  is  and  ought  to  be  a  profession,  and  yet 
doing  as  little  as  they  now  do  to  keep  up — as  members  of 
a  profession  must — with  the  best  thought  on  their  subject. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  generally  agreed  that  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  trade  to  do  the  day's  work  without  independent 
study  of  its  purpose,  its  assumptions  and  its  principles,  with- 
out trying  to  keep  abreast  of  what  others  are  thinking  about 
it  and  without  trying  to  make  any  contribution  to  its  ad- 
vance. We  do  not  expect  the  plumber  to  read  books  and 
journals  on  sanitary  engineering,  or  to  write  articles  on 
the  prevention  of  leaks.  But  the  professional  man,  doctor, 
lawyer,  engineer,  is  expected  to  read.  I  am  aware  that  many 
doctors  do  read  but  little  and  I  suspect  that  the  same  is  true 
in  other  professions.  But  they  know  that  medicine  is  main- 
tained as  a  profession  by  those  who  do  read,  write  and  in- 
vestigate, and  that  they  ought  to  take  their  part  in  this. 
They  do  not  like  to  confess  their  shortcomings.  Like  the 
social  workers  they  are  tired  in  the  evening  and  driven 
hard  by  the  pressure  and  hurry  of  case  work.  But  they  see 
that  others  just  as  busy  manage  to  arrange  their  time  so  as 
to  allow  for  the  necessary  study. 

This  duty  of  so  arranging  time  and  work  as  to  get  in 
the  study  which  one  knows  is  essential  to  a  professional 
standard  has  not  yet,  I  think,  presented  itself  in  ethical 
terms  to  many  social  workers.  I  once  addressed  a  body  of 
social  workers  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  William  Healy's 
splendid  book,  The  Individual  Delinquent,  a  monumental 
piece  of  research  based  not  only  on  scholarship  but  on  case 
studies,  many  of  which  are  given  in  full.  I  showed  the 
book  to  my  hearers  and  read  tempting  extracts ;  I  did  not 
disguise  my  enthusiasm  for  it  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
excited  some  real  interest.  But  when  at  the  end  I  said, 
''Now  I  will  give  a  copy  of  this  book  to  everyone  of  you 
who  will  promise  to  read  it,"  not  one  accepted  the  offer. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  they  felt  embarrassed  about  putting 
me  to  so  much  expense  or  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
accept  "charity,"  and  were  determined  to  get  and  read  this 
masterpiece  later  on.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  book  and  the  number  of  its  pages  were 
the  main  cause  of  their  silence.  For,  some  years  later,  I 
questioned  a  good  many  of  those  present  at  this  meeting 
and  found  that  they  still  were  ignorant  of  this  classic 
which  no  social  worker  has,  as  I  think,  any  right  to  leave 
unread.  How  can  one  urge  clients  to  use  their  reason,  to 
consider  before  they  act,  in  short  to  be  thoughtful,  when 
one  does  so  little  real  thinking  that  one  is  willing  to  leave 
unread  the  thoughts  of  the  best  of  students  of  one's  own 
subject  ?  This  is  the  muddle  that  I  am  wondering  about. 

One  answer  might  be  that  there  are  very  few  books 
about  social  work  that  are  worth  reading.  Twenty  years 
ago  that  might  have  been  plausibly  maintained.  But  since 
that  time  the  number  of  valuable  books  published  has  been 
large  and  the  magazine  literature  has  greatly  increased 
and  improved.  I  venture  to  say  that  only  people  who  have 
not  read  them  will  deny  the  value  of  the  books  on  social 
work  published  since  1900. 

Nor  have  the  important  books  been  so  numerous  as  to 


discourage  any  attempt  to  keep  up.  In  medicine  it  is  really 
discouraging  to  face  in  a  library  the  number  of  valuable 
books — American,  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Scandi- 
navian— appearing  each  year.  Compared  to  the  doctor's,  I 
think  the  social  worker's  task  in  keeping  up  to  date  is  easy. 
Yet  compared  to  the  doctors,  the  social  workers  of  my  ac- 
quaintance read  scarcely  anything  and  write  still  less.  So 
long  as  this  is  true  no  profession  can  claim  that  title. 

I  realize  that  social  workers  have  a  pretty  hard  time 
of  it  between  the  claims  of  those  who  encourage  them 
(as  I  do)  to  take  their  work  in  a  professional  spirit  and 
the  denunciations  of  those  who  like  Scott  Nearing  urge 
them  to  go  out  of  business  altogether  because  they  are  sup- 
porting a  rotten  social  system.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is 
only  by  more  reading,  writing  and  thinking  that  they  can 
see  the  fallacies  in  Scott  Nearing's  arguments  and  pursue 
their  very  important  work  undisturbed.  And  to  escape 
spiritual  worry  about  the  worth-whileness  of  our  aims  is  to 
increase  our  working  energy  and  our  satisfaction  in  work. 

One  reason,  I  fancy,  why  social  work  is  such  a  wearing 
occupation  is  that  our  foundations  are  so  often  rocked  and 
undermined  not  in  fact,  but  in  our  unguarded  faltering 
minds.  It  is  like  living  in  a  war  trench  without  dugouts. 
Study  and  research  are  like  the  dugout  into  which  one  can 
retire  from  the  firing  line  of  case  work  when  our  need 
for  spiritual  recuperation  grows  instant.  When  mountains 
of  failure  pile  up  in  front  of  us,  one  certain  success  is  al- 
ways in  our  reach.  We  can  at  least  succeed  in  the  effort  to 
enlighten  our  ignorance  by  study.  There  victory  and  ad- 
vance are  sure.  There,  at  any  rate,  one  can  make  a  plan 
and  see  it  carried  out  so  that  two  blades  of  grass  shall  grow 
where  our  ignorance  sprouted  but  one.  There  we  may  see 
how  to  redirect  our  efforts  and  to  plan  a  campaign  more 
rationally. 

I  grant  that  the  social  worker  is  hard  pressed  to  find 
study  time  and  still  more,  study-energy.  But  I  contend  that 
time  and  energy  are  husbanded  by  the  fresh  orientation, 
the  greater  clearness  of  aim,  the  spiritual  refreshment  which 
study  gives.  As  a  college  teacher  I  am  naturally  in  the  way 
of  urging  these  claims  upon  the  attention  of  social  workers 
• — not  primarily  as  a  matter  of  ethics  but  as  a  means  of 
enfranchisement  from  the  dominion  of  hurry  and  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  routine. 

Ill 

THIS  brings  me  to  another  problem  which  I  have  very 
frequently  discussed  with  social  workers,  a  topic  which 
is  certainly  on  the  borderland  between  ethics  and  social 
work  and  the  solution  of  which  calls  for  an  attack  in  the 
spirit  of  adventure.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  hurry.  Most 
social  workers — like  most  doctors  and  indeed  the  most  of 
the  professional  people  in  America — are  tempted  to  live 
and  die  in  a  hurry,  to  work,  play,  make  love  and  worship 
in  a  hurry,  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep  in  a  hurry.  Whatever 
our  climate,  our  inheritance,  our  interests  and  institutions 
may  have  to  do  with  this  tendency,  we  all  believe  in  being 
busy  and  have  come  to  believe  that  to  be  busy  is  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  Admittedly  professional  work  is  never  finished. 
There  is  always  more  left  to  do  at  the  end  of  a  working 
day,  no  matter  how  long.  We  stop  not  because  we  have 
finished  but  because  it  is  time  to  stop. 

But  if  we  admit  this — as  I  certainly  do — we  seem  to  be 
entrapped  in  a  system  that  demands  hurry.  How  else  can 
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we  respond  to  the  demands  of  an  unfinishable  task?  If  we 
cannot  do  it  all,  we  must  at  least  do  all  we  can — stretch 
every  nerve  and  press  with  vigor  on.  All  but  the  acknowl- 
edged sluggard  will  do  his  best  to  keep  up  with  his  work 
and  if  this  is  so,  is  it  not  simply  the  part  of  common  decency 
to  work  at  top  speed,  that  is,  in  a  hurry?  Especially  if  our 
job  concerns  the  lives  of  people  in  trouble,  so  that  we  are 
close  to  the  social  emergencies  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
those  physically  or  morally  in  danger,  hurry  seems,  as  I  have 
said,  to  be  nothing  but  the  decent  response  of  one  whose 
eyes  are  open  to  see  the  facts  before  him.  Fire  engines 
hurry  to  the  fire.  How  could  they  do  otherwise?  But 
the  conflagrations  which  the  social  worker  aims  to  check 
before  they  become  unmanageable  are  no  less  serious  than 
a  house  afire  and,  although  they  may  seem  to  burn  more 
slowly  than  a  house,  they  are  more  numerous  than  fires.  No 
fireman  has  a  dozen  fires  to  attend  to  at  once.  No  social 
worker  has  so  few. 

All  this  seems  obvious — indeed  commonplace.  But  al- 
most everyone  will  also  admit  the  obviousness  of  my  next 
statement.  First  rate  work  is  almost  never  done  in  a 
hurry.  For  hurry  can  hardly  admit  of  the  focussed  con- 
centration, the  careful  aim,  the  well  ripened  thought,  the 
steady  watchfulness,  the  delicate  sensitiveness  to  many  im- 
pressions which  good  work  calls  for.  Does  not  good  case 
work  (or  good  supervisory  work)  call  for  the  unhurried 
exercise  of  these  powers?  Are  not  most  of  our  blunders 
and  shortcomings  explicable  by  a  moment  of  carelessness  or 
of  forgetfulness,  itself  the  product  of  hurry,  due  in  part  at 
least,  to  hurry? 

We  seem,  then  to  be  led  to  this  conclusion.  Much — 
perhaps  most — social  work  is  done  in  a  hurry.  But  good 
work  can  rarely  be  done  in  a  hurry.  Therefore  much — 
perhaps  most — social  work  is  not  well  done.  If  one  rebels 
against  this  one  may  be  asked  to  recall  how  familiar  is  the 
plea,  "Oh,  yes,  we  would  like  to  do  that,  but  we  have  no 
time.  The  press  of  cases  is  too  great.  Why!  as  it  is,  we 
never  get  away  from  the  office  until —  — o'clock  and  often 
have  to  work  in  the  evenings  or  on  Sunday!"  That  proves 
the  commonness  of  hurry  and  implies  that  the  quality  of 
work  (sometimes?  often?  usually?)  is  that  which  goes 
with  hurry. 

Of  course  one  hurries  if  one  is  late  for  a  train,  or  when 
one  has  100  cards  to  address  in  30  minutes.  There  are 
plenty  of  proper  times  for  hurry.  But  these  times  cannot 
constitute  a  major  portion  of  any  work  of  professional  grade. 
For  what  is  done  in  a  hurry  is  either  mechanical  (train 
catching,  card  addressing)  or  risks  serious  blunders  of 
omission,  commission,  distortion. 

ALL  this  I  have  discussed  many  times  with  doctors 
prone  to  hurry  through  their  hospital  work,  with 
social  workers  chronically  overburdened  with  case-work  and 
with  clergymen,  some  of  whom  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  being 
"overwhelmed"  by  the  multitude  of  their  duties.  There  is 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  the  limitation  of  intake, 
the  refusal  to  deal  with  more  than  so  many  patients,  stu- 
dents, clients,  parishioners,  applicants  of  any  kind  in  a  day. 
That  this  is  the  only  way  sensibly  to  meet  the  adventure 
of  professional  work  seems  clear  for  these  reasons.  Pro- 
fessional work,  as  we  all  know,  can  never  be  finished.  Its 
ramifications  extend  to  infinity,  like  time  and  space.  But 
though  we  all  know  this,  we  rarely  face  its  consequences. 


Since  our  work  has  no  end,  there  is  obviously  no  sense  in 
biting  off  more  of  it  than  we  can  chew.  We  must  inevitably 
leave  undone  much  that  we  want  to  do,  much  that  needs  to 
be  done — yes,  cries  to  be  done,  cries  out  through  the  sor- 
rows, dangers,  hungers  of  human  beings  applying  at  our 
offices.  If  we  do  not  happen  to  hear  these  cries  and  to  be 
genuinely  moved  by  them,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  the 
chance  situation  of  our  desk  or  our  room.  The  plangent 
stream  of  humanity's  needs  flows  by  everyman's  door  un- 
less he  puts  his  house  where  men  are  scarce  or  reticent. 
But  in  the  long  run,  it  is  no  man's  duty  to  do  (habitually) 
more  than  he  can  do  well,  no  matter  what  bulk  of  need 
he  then  seems  to  leave  unmet.  In  emergencies,  yes,  of 
course,  one  may  be  called  on  to  hurry,  to  bungle,  even  to 
mangle  a  job  in  order  to  get  it  done  somehow,  anyhow. 
But  no  one  knows  better  than  the  social  worker  that  life 
does  not  consist  of  emergencies.  Her  clients  are  daily 
claiming  that  it  does.  She  is  daily  denying  it.  Emergencies, 
as  she  well  knows,  are  rare. 

Everyone,  then,  who  attempts  work  of  a  professional 
grade  is  leaving  untouched  endless  vistas  of  work  that  he 
might  accomplish  were  he  not  a  finite  being.  The  toughest 
and  quickest  people  leave  just  as  great  a  margin  untouched, 
stop  just  as  far  short  of  what  they  might  do  as  the  people 
of  average  strength  and  speed.  A  man  who  could  work 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  (and  kept  his  eyes  open  for  his 
opportunities)  would  be  no  nearer  catching  up  with  the  calls 
upon  his  time  than,  the  man  who  worked  eight  hours  a 
day.  For  100  is  no  nearer  to  infinity  than  10  is. 

Properly  considered,  this  is  a  counsel  of  hope  and  not 
despair.  The  work  of  the  world  is  infinite  and  we  are 
finite.  But  no  man  or  woman  is  intended  to  do  or  to 
attempt  the  work  of  the  world — only  to  do  a  fair  slice  of  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  others  to  do  their  slices.  If  he 
does  all  that  he  possibly  can  get  through  in  a  hurried  and 
mediocre  way,  he  thereby  encourages  others  to  do  their 
(larger  or  smaller)  bits  in  an  equally  mediocre  way.  He 
helps  to  create  and  spread  a  standard  of  work  poorly  done, 
to  perpetuate  the  old  blinders  and  thicken  the  crust  of 
habit  upon  our  half-blinded  eyes. 

But  when  anyone  forswears  hurry  and  does  each  job 
with  all  the  light  and  conscience  that  he  possesses,  no  mat- 
ter how  little  he  accomplishes  or  how  small  the  number  of 
"cases"  opened,  closed  or  continued,  he  spurs  others  to 
similar  standards  and  so  through  what  others  do,  multiplies 
his  own  accomplishment  as  he  never  could  by  increasing  his 
quantity  output.  For  the  radiations  of  influence  and  sug- 
gestion, passing  outward  in  all  directions  from  a  piece  ot 
work  done  with  all  one's  heart  and  mind,  can  affect  dozens 
of  others'  work  and  through  them  others  and  others  without 
known  limit.  Thus  one  may  begin  to  mobilize  an  infinite 
energy  against  an  infinite  job.  One  does  not  always  work 
so,  but  it  is  the  only  hopeful  way  to  work. 

This  way,  like  every  path  that  is  worth  while,  requires 
faith.  It  is  an  adventure  and  not  a  comfortable  seat  by 
the  fire.  One  never  sees  exactly  "what  argument  his  life  to 
his  neighbor's  creed  hath  lent."  No  one  visualizes  infinity 
though  everyone  of  us  is  dealing  with  it  every  day.  Just 
how  one  is  to  help  the  whole  world  by  doing  well  an  obscure 
job  in  an  obscure  laboratory  or  parish  or  office,  one  sees  as 
little  as  the  worker  in  pure  science  sees  the  useful  appli- 
cations of  his  discoveries.  Nevertheless  he  must  risk  his 
life  on  the  faith  that  inasmuch  as  he  does  his  best  on  the  least 
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of  these  jobs,  he  is  somehow  touching  and  moving  the  whole 
world.  No  one  wants  anything  less  and  so  action  based 
on  that  faith  is  really  risking  one's  life.  One  cannot  see 
the  future  and  without  that  vision  no  one  can  know  how 
one's  efforts  reach  their  goal.  What  evidence  that  this 
faith  is  not  superstitious?  The  answer  is  that  though  in 
one's  oii'n  life  one  can't  ask  to  have  the  future  disclosed, 
nor  to  see  how  faithfulness  is  infinitely  effective,  there  are 
plenty  of  examples  in  literature  and  history  to  show  how 
this  habit  has  moved  the  world.  Pasteur,  working  in  a 
dingy,  cramped,  airless  laboratory  to  find  why  vinegar 
sometimes  goes  wrong  in  the  making — his  mind  for  the  time 
being  wholly  subdued  to  the  sour  stuff  it  worked  in,  rang- 
ing no  further  than  that  sordid  task — "happens"  upon  the 
fact  that  bacteria  are  of  crucial  importance  to  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  all  mankind.  So  he  cures  rabies,  prevents  anthrax, 
stimulates  Lister  to  the  discovery  of  aseptic  surgery,  and 
starts  a  steady  wave  of  discoveries,  each  leading  to  the 
next,  a  wave  that  is  still  passing  through  our  own  time  and 
on  to  future  generations  without  visible  end. 

Pasteur  had  steady  faith  in  the  radiations  of  the  adven- 
ture of  research.  That  faith  made  him  content  to  concen- 
trate his  daily  energies  on  tasks  that  to  any  but  the  eye  of 
faith  looked  hopelessly  small,  meaningless  and  dull.  Good 
case  work  is  always  research  in  Pasteur's  sense.  One  case 
well  studied,  followed  through  to  our  utmost,  devotedly 
traced  into  its  obscurities  and  out  on  the  other  side,  may 
bring  to  light  facts  and  clues  that  help  many  more  people 
in  the  end  than  one  worker  could  ever  deal  with  in  a  life- 
time. But  one  case  hurriedly  put  through  may  help  no 
one  and  certainly  hurts  the  worker's  habits  of  work,  which 
then  are  applied  to  hurt  her  work  on  other  cases,  and  by 
example  to  weaken  other  people's  work  and  so  on  in  an 
infinitely  extending  vista. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  been  trying  for  a  good  many 
years  to  persuade  myself  and  the  social  workers  of  my 
acquaintance  that  chronic  hurry  is  a  crime,  not  a  misfor- 
tune, and  that  it  is  cruel  and  hard  hearted  not  to  limit 
intake  in  order  that  we  may  do  good  work.  I  suppose  I 
have  tried  hurriedly  to  persuade  them  not  to  hurry  and  there-  • 
fore  deserve  to  fail  as  I  certainly  have.  I  have  not  taken 
enough  of  my  own  medicine  nor  had  sufficient  faith  in 
my  own  gospel  of  adventure,  which  of  course  is  my  own 
only  in  the  sense  that  I  have  begun  to  learn  it  from  the 
lips  and  the  lives  of  those  who  truly  live  it. 

IV 

THE  only  other  ethical  adventure  that  seems  worth 
mentioning  in  this  sketch  of  my  relations  with  social 
workers  concerns  the  problem  of  veracity.  Having  come  to 
believe  that  entire  truthfulness  is  central  in  social  ethics 
and  having  been  much  impressed  with  the  good  results 
of  telling  the  truth  in  medical  work,  I  was  naturally  sensi- 
tized to  perceive  similar  problems  in  social  work  when 
in  1920  I  began  to  teach  ethics  and  to  meet  social  workers 
in  my  classes.  As  I  have  already  printed  some  of  my  experi- 
ences on  this  subject  (The  Survey,  Apr.  15,  1924  "Should 
Social  Workers  Lie?")  I  will  here  only  mention  one  or 
two  supplementary  points. 

Social  workers,  like  most  of  the  other  groups  (doctors, 
clergymen,  business  men)  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
ethics  of  veracity,  agree  that  we  should  not  lie  or  steal. 
The  differences  of  opinion  first  crop  out  when  one  begins 
to  ask  what  concrete  actions  are  or  are  not  included  under 


lying  or  stealing.  For  example,  no  social  worker  believes 
in  the  practice  of  picking  pockets.  That  is  certainly  steal- 
ing. But  can  one  "pick  another's  mind"  without  any  of  the 
blame  attached  to  picking  her  pocket?  By  "picking  a  per- 
son's mind"  l  I  mean  getting  out  of  him  information  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  divulge  and  perhaps  is  not  aware 
that  he  has  divulged.  The  private  possession  of  such  in- 
formation may — like  the  contents  of  his  pockets — be  of 
definite  value  to  him.  ("I  wouldn't  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lars have  that  generally  known.")  Further  he  may  have 
a  perfect  right  to  keep  it  to  himself — unlike  the  witness 
in  court  during  cross  examination.  Have  we,  then,  a 
right  to  "worm  it  out  of  him"  in  case  we  think  we  can 
use  it  for  his  or  for  others'  benefit? 

Certainly  we  have  if  he  has  given  blanket  permission  for 
such  a  process  of  extraction — as  the  patient  does  who  puts 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  psychoanalyst.  But  ordinarily  the 
social  worker's  relationship  to  her  client  involves  neither 
explicitly  nor  tacitly  any  such  carte  blanche  permission  to 
search  his  mind.  So  I  contend  that  stealing  is  the  right 
word  to  use  for  the  act  which  takes  from  him  the  exclusive 
control  of  facts  which  he  wishes  to  keep  to  himself. 

Of  course  if  we  have  done  this  unintentionally,  if  we 
have  accidentally  pressed  a  spring  so  as  to  release  informa- 
tion which  he  did  not  intend  to  share,  we  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  have  stolen.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  more 
deliberate  investigations,  financial,  psychological  or  histori- 
cal, which  social  workers  sometimes  undertake  with  clients 
who  when  they  seek  help  have  no  idea  how  much  they  are 
being  let  in  for,  and  who  perhaps  would  have  made  shift 
to  get  along  without  any  such  help  had  they  known  what 
it  involved. 

"Obtaining  information  under  false  pretenses"  is  another 
way  of  phrasing  the  technical  procedure  which  I  am  describ- 
ing. Obviously  there  is  no  malice,  no  selfish  motive,  no 
thought  of  personal  gain  here,  as  there  is  when  one  ob- 
tains money  under  false  pretenses.  Unlike  pockets,  minds 
are  picked  'by  philanthropists  and  supposedly,  perhaps  really, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  client.  This  good  motive  is  to  many 
a  sufficient  defense  against  any  suspicion  of  bad  ethics.  Is 
it  sufficient?  To  me  it  seems  insufficient.  Any  act — or 
almost  any — may  be  done  from  good  motives.  The  ethical 
question  in  this  case  is,  as  I  see  it,  either: 

(1)  Are   we   violating  the   confidence  which   the  client   sup- 
poses he  has  a  right  to  put  in  us?  or 

(2)  Are  we  tricking  him  (by  skill  or  suddenness)   into  giv- 
ing us  what  he  does  not  wish   to  give   and   is  neither   legally 
nor  morally  bound   to  give? 

If  we  can  picture  the  client  as  saying  after  we  are  gone: 
"I  think  it  was  mean  of  her  to  worm  that  out  of  me.  I 
didn't  suppose  she  was  that  sort  or  I'd  never  have  talked  to 
her  at  all,"  then  I  think  we  have  stolen  morally,  if  not 
legally. 

In  talking  this  over  with  social  workers,  I  find  that  my 
most  effective  argument  is  the  question,  "How  are  you 
going  to  get  on  with  that  client  after  he  discovers  (as  he 
probably  will)  that  you  have  picked  his  mind?"  Isn't  he 
likely  to  shut  up  like  a  clam?  Or  to  resent  what  you  have 
done  so  that  you  can't  get  onto  a  friendly  basis  with  him? 
Can  you  accomplish  anything  worth  while  if  he  doesn't 
trust  you?  Even  if  he  forgives  you,  must  you  not  build 
up  his  confidence  by  promising  not  to  trick  him  again? 


1  Not    my   own    phrase,    but    one    suggested    by    some    friend    whose    name 
I    forget. 
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Of  course  I  am  here  leaving  criminals  and  suspected 
criminals  out  of  account.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  now 
the  question  whether  by  detective  work,  or  by  cross  ques- 
tioning, the  police  have  a  moral  right  to  deceive  a  crim- 
inal in  order  to  entrap  him.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  state  and  the  police  toward  of- 
fenders and  suspected  offenders,  such  work  is  inconsistent 
with  the  main  business  of  social  workers. 

V 

ONE  other  ethical  question  which  I  have  often  dis- 
cussed with  social  workers  is  the  familiar  scandal  of 
"confidential"  opinions  about  other  social  workers  (in  part 
unfavorable  or  they  would  not  be  confidential)  solicited 
from  those  who  have  employed  them  by  other  agencies  such 
as  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  In  my 
opinion  the  unfavorable  comments  thus  obtained  ought  to 
have  been  given  first  to  the  person  described.  If  this  had 
been  done,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  keeping  anything 
"confidential,"  i.e.  concealing  the  gist  of  its  written  expres- 
sion from  the  person  it  describes.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unfavorable  portion  of  the  opinion  has  not  previously 
been  given  by  the  person  expressing  it  to  the  person  it  most 
concerns,  then  she  has  not  been  given  a  proper  opportunity 
of  overcoming  her  faults  but  has  been  dealt  with  disingenu- 
ously by  those  who  owe  her  frankness.  Either  she  has 
been  considered  too  hopeless  even  to  warn  or  the  task  of 
criticism  has  been  shirked  because  it  is  disagreeable.  Both 
these  courses  seem  to  me  unfair  if  we  are  trying  to  do  our 
best  for  all  who  are  close  relations  to  us,  and  ideal  to  which 
all  social  workers  must  be  assumed  to  owe  allegience. 

When  I  have  remonstrated  with  those  who  ask  for  "con- 
fidential reports"  in  this  fashion,  the  answer  which  I  get 
is  usually,  "Well,  if  we  don't  promise  to  keep  unfavorable 
comments  confidential,  we  get  none  at  all.  Only  favorable 
reports  are  sent."  If  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  to  prove 
a  deplorable  lack  of  frankness  between  social  case  workers 
and  their  supervisors. 

VI 

~2  ARLIER  in  this  paper  I  mentioned  my  first  definition 
£.,  of  social  work  as  the  attempt  to  understand  and  to 
mold  faulty  character.  I  summarized  also  some  of  the 
criticisms  leveled  at  it — namely,  that  it  was  priggish  and 
covered,  at  best,  only  part  of  the  field.  I  will  now  propose 
another  definition  which  aims  to  meet  these  criticisms  and 
suggests  why  veracity  seems  to  me  so  centrally  important 
in  social  technique. 

An  adequate  definition  of  social  work  should  be  based  on 
a  conception  of  (a)  the  nature  of  the  troubles  which  it 
aims  to  present  or  to  cure  and  (b)  the  means  of  doing 
this.  Suppose  we  say  that  poverty,  ill  health,  delinquency, 
loneliness,  unemployment  and  the  other  ills  attacked  by  the 
social  worker  express  in  different  ways  the  isolation  of  a 
person  (or  a  group)  from  the  sources  of  strength  by  which 
a  satisfactory  life  is  fed.  The  sick  person  is  one  who  is 
out  of  touch  with  the  sources  of  energy — food,  sleep,  happi- 
ness fresh  air,  sunlight,  iodine,  insulin,  biologically  immuniz- 
ing substances — which  keep  the  most  of  us  well.  Cure  con- 
sists in  transfusing  these  energies  into  him.  The  unem- 
ployed (but  not  unemployable)  person  is  one  who  has  fallen 
outside  the  economic  currents  which  carry  the  rest  of  the 
world  along.  The  delinquent  is  one  who  has  somehow  got 
isolated  from  the  action  of  those  dominant  motives  which 


keep  most  people  straight.  If  we  succeed  in  helping  him  it 
is  because  through  friendship,  through  the  influence  of  a 
foster  family,  through  new  interests  and  a  new  environment 
we  have  transfused  into  his  veins  some  of  the  currents 
of  motive  that  flow  through  us  ordinary  people  and  keep 
us  as  decent  as  we  are.  Sometimes  these  currents  are 
blocked  inside  rather  than  outside  the  personality.  He  is 
a  stranger  to  himself,  is  imprisoned  within  himself,  is  starv- 
ing himself,  is  at  war  with  himself.  Then  the  unblocking 
of  the  energies  which  his  life  needs  for  its  support  must 
be  attempted  within  him  as  well  as  outside  him. 

But  always,  for  sick,  idle,  faulty  human  beings,  it  is  an 
unblocking  process  that  is  needed.  Moreover,  so  far  as 
the  social  workers'  job  is  concerned,  we  can  go  one  step 
further  and  say:  the  channels  which  we  must  try  to  unblock 
and  to  keep  clear  are  always  channels  of  understanding. 
The  victim  of  conflicts  does  not  understand  himself,  the 
delinquent  does  not  understand  what  friendship,  what  a 
foster  family,  what  self-respecting  work  may  mean  to  him 
as  they  do  to  others,  the  man  out  of  work  does  not  under- 
stand where  help  is  to  be  found  in  securing  work,  the  sick 
(if  the  social  worker  can  help  him)  is  one  who  does  not 
understand  how  to  keep  himself  well  or  where  to  go  for 
adequate  medical  aid  or  what  motives  there  are  for  courage 
and  persistence  in  his  fight  for  health. 

What  the  social  worker  endeavors  to  transfuse  through 
these  unblocked  channels  of  understanding  is  primarily  some 
form  of  truth ;  ranging  from  simple  information  up  through 
education  to  an  awareness  of  capacities,  interests,  affections 
which  he  scarcely  dreams  of  as  yet  and  that  can  bring  him 
what  he  most  desires.  But  since  truth  is  both  beneficient 
and  infinite,  it  seems  natural  to  complete  our  definition  of 
social  work  as  follows : 

Social  ivork  is  the  effort  to  unblock  and  to  keep  clear  the 
channels  of  understanding  within  a  person,  between  a  per- 
son and  his  group  or  between  groups  (such  as  employers, 
employes  and  the  public)  and  through  these  channels  to 
favor  the  transfusion  of  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  God. 

The  first  half  of  this  definition  is  diagnostic,  finding  out 
what  is  wrong ;  the  second  half  aims  to  cure.  But  the  cure 
is  never  any  finite  and  fallible  gift  like  money,  surgery, 
advice  or  personal  influence,  but  always  the  truth,  the  truer 
relation  to  the  universe  and  to  God  which  these  helps  may 
invite  or  suggest  but  which  the  sufferer  must  himself  assim- 
ilate out  of  materials  furnished  him,  as  his  tissues  make  over 
the  crude  foods  which  he  eats. 

One  consequence  of  this  definition  which  I  wish  to  dwell 
on  a  little  longer  is  its  fatal  and  invariable  demand  for 
truth.  If  clear  understanding  and  the  furtherance  of  truth 
is  the  business  of  the  social  worker  at  all  times,  she  has 
clearly  enough  no  use  for  deceiving  anybody. 

Another  consequence  of  the  definition  phrased  above  is 
that  it  frees  the  social  worker  from  the  reproach  of  priggish- 
ness.  One  who  gives  another  the  knowledge  that  he  seeks 
is  putting  himself  in  no  offensive  or  censorious  position. 
He  is  passing  on,  like  any  honest  middle  man,  the  goods 
which  he  has  received  and  for  which  others  ask.  He  knows 
that  he  is  not  the  source  of  the  help  which  he  transmits. 
Whether  he  is  giving  hygienic  advice,  industrial  guidance 
or  psychological  re-education,  or  attempting  legislative  or 
administrative  reform,  he  is  still  appealing  to  strength  not 
his  own  and  utterly  beyond  him,  strength  whose  beneficence 
has,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  limit  but  our  capacity  or  will- 
ingness to  receive  it. 
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WHY  certain  geographically  inconspicuous  places 
secrete   history   and   the   personalities   which 
make  history  might  be  worked  out  for  a  place 
like    Concord,    Massachusetts,    by    someone 
skilled  in  tracing  obscure  influences  to  their 
sources;  or  toward  their  sources,  for  the  ac- 
tual sources  can  really  never  be  arrived  at — they  come  to  so 
general  a  watershed. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  special  way  Concord  con- 
tinues its  tradition  and  carries  on  its  old  trade  in  ideas,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  in  this  short  article  as  far  as  a 
very  incomplete  statement  can  accomplish  it. 

Here  is  the  physical  Concord  as  of  old,  intruded  upon,  to 
be  sure,  by  the  restless  inanity  of  the  automobile  in  its  most 
unfortunate  aspects,  including  packages  of  conducted  people 
from  Boston,  the  voice  of  the  "announcer"  pouring  through 
a  megaphone,  wearily  designating  what  to  see  as  the  dis- 
tended beast  hurls  itself  along  and  nothing  is  seen  but  a 
blur  of  houses  and  trees.  Private  affairs  on  similar  errands 
endlessly  and  hopelessly  wandering  and,  the  offspring  of  hell, 
those  trucks  of  industry  and  trade  roaring  and  shaking  their 
way  into  Boston,  intent  upon  delivering  more  grist  to  that 
mill  in  all  seasons  and  weathers. 

Concord  seems  a  place  to  look  at,  to  pass  through,  to  read 
a  few  inscriptions  in  and  away  again  to  vital  things.  It  has 
been  and  is  not.  There  is  hardly  time  to  feel  the  ancient 
intimate  beauty  and  grace  of  Concord  with  its  "high  mid- 
summer pomps,"  its  brilliant  crystalline  winters,  its  little 
river  at  dawn,  at  night,  at  noon,  and  all  the  country  round 
about  very  much  like  that  classical  land  around  Oxford  which 
Arnold  describes  so  graciously  and  lovingly  in  the  Scholar 
Gypsy.  Do  read  the  Scholar  Gypsy  over  again  and  get  that 
refined  and  perfect  suavity  as  well  as  that  alluring  philosophy 
of  detachment. 

The  historical  figures  have  departed,  the  Concord  Con- 
stellation set  behind  the  Peterboro  hills  with  the  calmness  of 
the  stars — and  they  were  stars — and  no  doubt  almost 
everybody  thinks  of  the  old  spring  as  dry,  the  golden  bowl 
broken,  the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain. 

Yet  every  year  that  same  spring,  fed  from  the  same  high 
sources,  flows  up  and  away  through  its  many  channels  to 
irrigate  the  nation. 

A  PERSON,  in  other  words,  a  native  of  Concord  whose 
ancestors  lived  there  and  who  lives  and  works  there 
himself,  goes  on  errands  from  that  very  same  place,  just  as 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  came  and  went.  And  on  similar  er- 
rands, the  distribution  of  ideas,  if  by  any  chance  even  in  such 
enormous  aridity  as  we  exhibit — continental  in  extent 
— this  moisture  may  keep  us  from  the  worst  distempers 
of  thirst. 

This  person's  name  is  Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  a  scholar 
and  a  musician,  known  in  England  and  America,  among 
those  who  are  intelligent  about  education,  as  the  most  im- 
portant single  influence  in  the  musical  world  at  this  time.  A 


man  whose  faith  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  old  Faith  which 
right  there  at  Concord  subdued  kingdoms  and  wrought 
righteousness,  and  whose  expression  of  that  Faith  through 
the  medium  of  musical  education  involves  everything  that 
is  most  important  in  life. 

Well,  it  was  Dr.  Eliot  who  said  that  music  was  the  one 
indispensible  thing  in  any  curriculum — though  nobody  seems 
to  think  so  but  him,  if  you  may  judge  by  the  way  music  is 
treated  in  most  schools  and  colleges. 


LONG  ago  someone  casually  asked  us  to  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  of  people  more  or  less  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  where  a  gentleman  from  Concord,  whose 
name  I  had  never  heard,  would  discuss  the  question  of  music, 
the  sort  of  music  children  should  have  if  the  educational 
values  in  music,  not  to  mention  the  delight  and  solace  of 
music,  were  to  be  secured  and  preserved.  We  went  without 
feeling  any  necessity  for  going,  but  within  a  few  minutes 
realized  the  necessity  for  being  there  if  we  cared  very 
much  about  what  happened  to  children  at  home  or  at 
school. 

It  was  exhilaratingly  evident  in  a  very  few  minutes  that 
this  was  a  voice  of  that  sort  of  authority  which  has  behind 
it  everything  that  authority  ought  to  have  and  mostly  hasn't, 
that  is,  understanding,  knowledge  of  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  subject,  plus  the  power  to  make  an  adequate  statement 
of  its  case.  By  adequate  I  mean  sufficiently  penetrating, 
frequently  startling,  and  always  vitalizing. 

You  and  I  are  present  on  all  manner  of  occasions  when 
men  talk  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves, religion,  economics,  history,  science,  civics — reforms 
of  one  sort  or  another — sometimes  with  a  power,  a  dramatic 
power,  which  is  almost  painful  in  its  penetrative  force.  But 
how  seldom  do  we  get  any  adequate  statement  of  these  im- 
ponderable fugitive  things  of  Art  and  the  significance  of, 
and  necessity  for,  beauty  in  human  affairs. 

What  Mr.  Surette  said  on  that  occasion  I  will  only  be 
able  to  indicate  in  my  own  words  and  not  with  accuracy, 
much  as  I  should  like  to. 

It  had  much  to  do,  I  remember,  with  the  fact  that  people 
in  America  were  writing  songs  for  children,  that  many 
books  containing  these  songs  were  for  sale  and  were  used  in 
all  schools,  that  only  a  very  few  of  these  songs  could  be  called 
good.  He  would  play  a  few  of  the  best  ones — the  ones  that 
had,  perhaps,  some  survival  value — and  proceeded  to  do  so, 
giving  no  names  of  authors  but  reading  off  the  words  of 
each  song  before  playing  it  and  giving  each  its  full  capacity 
of  expression. 

"I  do  not  say  this  sort  of  thing  is  poor  music — I  do  not 
say  it  has  no  charm.  I  ask  you  only  to  listen  to  it  and  then 
listen  to  the  things  I  will  play  afterwards,  and  to  the  words 
which  I  will  read,  very  old  things,  all  of  them,  and  recog- 
nize, as  I  am  sure  you  must,  both  as  to  words  and  music 
the  difference  between  them." 

And  so  after  playing  the  modern,  he  played  the  old — 
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Bring  a  torch,  Jeanette  Isabella, 
Bring  a  torch,  to  the  stable  run — 
It  is  Jesus,  good  folk  of  the  village, 
Christ  is  born  and  Mary's  calling — 
Ah,   ah,  beautiful   is  the  mother, 
Beautiful  is  her  Son. 

Now  it  was  sufficiently  evident  to  me  that  in  the  radiant 
power  of  these  old  things  even  that  audience  of  encrusted 
adults  melted.  Nothing  more  need  be  said ;  the  defense  could 
"rest,"  as  the  lawyers  say.  But  the  defense,  or  prosecution, 
whichever  you  may  care  to  call  it,  did  not  rest,  but  went 
on  more  or  less  like  this : 

"You  must  not  misunderstand  me.  The  composers,  verse- 
writers,  and  publishers  of  these  modern  things  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  they  are  better  than  the  old  things.  They 
don't  invite  any  comparison,  and  they  certainly  leave  every- 
body with  the  idea  that  they  are  good  enough  for  children's 
attention  even  though  they  are  not  the  best.  Now  this  de- 
feats the  whole  purpose  of  education,  for  as  soon  as  you 
assume  that  indifferently  good  things  are  (/ood  enough,  edu- 
cation of  any  important  kind  stops  right  there  and  a  fictitious 
education  begins.  And  that's  what  we  usually  get — fictions 
and  illusions — though  it  may  not  be  patriotic  to  say  so. 

"Nothing  is  good  enough  for  children  but  the  best.  Per- 
haps many  things  are  good  enough  for  adult?  who  have  lost 
the  power  of  assimilating  the  best,  though  that  is  debatable. 

"For,  you  see,  children  are  just  beginning  to  build  some 
sort  of  house  for  their  spirits  to  live  in,  and  will  you  hand 
them  for  that  purpose  inferior  materials  in  music  or  in  any- 
thing else?  Will  you  give  them  what  is  merely  good  enough, 


when  what  is  supremely  good — so  good  that  it  has 
survived  centuries  of  use  perhaps  and  is  as  young  as 
ever — is  right  at  hand  ?  Why  ? 

"I  hardly  dare  to  tell  you  why,  but  there  are  rea- 
sons why,  and  they  are  not  to  rejoice  at,  far  from 
it;  they  are  reasons  to  make  you  weep.  But  I  will 
spare  you. 

"Children  have  to  take  what  father  and  mother 
are  able  to  give,  and  what  the  teacher  is  able  to  give 
— the  music  teacher  and  every  other  sort  of  teacher, 
and  rarely  get  what  they  need.  Nature  takes  care 
of  a  good  many  of  them  by  giving  them  a  discrimin- 
ating nose,  as  she  does  rabbits,  who  don't  even  nib- 
ble things  that  are  bad  for  them.  But  most  of  them 
actually  get  poisoned  more  or  less,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  emotions  (and  their  emotions  are  the 
most  important  part  of  them),  stimulated  over  and 
over  again  by  inferior  things,  inferior  ideas  and 
expressions  of  ideas,  or  by  mixtures  of  good  and 
bad,  become  confused,  and  confused  emotions  be- 
come untrustworthy,  and  untrustworthy  emotions 
are  exceedingly  unfortunate  and  frequently  fatal. 

"Whatever  you  may  mean  by  Education,  by 
learning  and  the  laws  of  learning,  this  is  what  I 
mean  by  it:  to  secure  and  establish  a  set  of  trust- 
worthy emotions  based  on  a  clear  perception  of  the 
difference  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  not  so 
good,  between  what  is  great  and  what  is  less  than 
great,  and  'little,'  in  things  and  in  conduct — be- 
tween the  best  things  men  have  done  on  the  earth, 
and  the  second  and  third  best.  From  that  you  can 
go  on  with  the  years  to  any  kind  of  specializing 
and  to  any  technique;  without  that,  you  go  on  to  a 
mere  series  of  illusions  about  yourself  and  this 
world  and  the  next." 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing,  mixed  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions on  the  piano,  not  only  songs  but  parts  of  symphonies, 
piano  compositions,  etc.,  that  went  on  there  that  evening  and 
it  found  its  mark,  in  certain  people  at  any  rate,  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  bound  to  follow  it  up. 

Unfortunately  not  everybody.  Because  you  have  to  be 
prepared,  in  an  obscure  way,  for  whatever  you  get — or  you 
don't  get  it.  These  kinships  don't  start  up  in  a  minute. 
Actual  openmindedness  is  rare.  People  hate  to  admit,  on 
reflection,  however  they  may  have  been  stirred  at  the  time, 
that  their  standards  have  been  defective,  because  that  reflects 
on  the  pedigree  of  the  little  growling  Ego  chained  to  its 
kennel  there.  Too  bad,  for  the  losses  involved  are  serious, 
and  the  petted  Ego  is  really  no  happier. 

IT  seemed  advisable  to  some  of  us,  however,  to  go  to  Con- 
cord next  year  and  ask  our  way  to  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
big  white  church  on  the  square,  where  we  found  the  Summer 
School  of  Music,  not  so  large  as  it  is  now,  by  any  means,  but 
very  alive  and  happy  and  much  invigorated  and  illuminated 
by  what  the  students  heard  and  did,  and  by  the  very  fact  of 
four  weeks'  sojourn  in  such  a  place. 

We  have  returned  each  year  with  a  more  intensified  con- 
viction that  this  was  the  best  use  we  could  possibly  make  of 
a  part  of  our  narrowing  margin  of  time  on  this  planet. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  words,  few  or  many,  the 
content  of  a  day  in  this  school,  with  its  two  sessions,  morning 
and  afternoon,  much  less  of  the  fulness  of  the  four  weeks 
of  its  duration. 
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The  hall  accommodates  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  and 
is  comfortably  filled,  with  plenty  of  room  in  front  for  two 
grand  pianos  and  an  orchestra  of  strings  made  up  of  teach- 
ers, and  amateurs  or  unusual  ability.  Behind  this,  the  plat- 
form and  desk.  At  the  rear,  space  for  the  many  guests  and 
all  the  little  meetings  and  greetings  that  take  place  before 
and  after. 

Each  session  begins  with  singing,  and  you  quickly  realize 
that  these  people  can  sing.  They  are  not  here  to  learn 
to  sing  notes  or  to  train  their  voices;  they  are  here  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  their  profession  of  teaching  music, 
or  to  prepare  for  that  profession.  For  they  are  almost  all 
teachers  in  colleges,  schools,  institutes  of  one  sort  or  another, 
church  organists  and  choir  leaders,  pianists  or  violinists. 

The  orchestra  has  tuned,  Mr.  Surette  disentangles  him- 
self from  groups  or  individuals,  suggesting,  as  he  walks  to 
the  desk,  that  we  sing,  first,  the  choral  by  Bach,  "Deck  thy- 
self, my  Soul,  with  Gladness." 

There  is  a  slight  pause — the  baton  comes  down  and  the 
room  floods  with  the  tide  from  that  mysterious  ocean  of 
which  music  is  the  most  perfect  expression— and  in  Bach  the 
great  majesty  of  that  ocean  is  always  evident. 

In  the  singing  of  this  and  similar  chorals  in  the  radiant 
mornings  of  these  July  days,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  you 
see  where  transformations  in  tastes  and  standards  begin. 
And  then  think  of  these  other  things  of  that  profound  sin- 
cerity and  authority  which  must  be  immediately  discernable 
if  one  is  not  to  be,  as  the  end  of  thfe  Te  Deum  has  it — "con- 
founded." "Let  us  never  be  confounded!"  How  many  Te 
Deum  users  know  what  that  means?  Well,  it  means 
"fooled." 

We  sing,  for  instance,  part  of  the  Brahms  Requiem  and 
the  Song  of  Fate.  Listen  to  the  orchestra  beginning  this — 
the  first  bars  are  a  challenge  to  everything  in  you  that  is 
aware  of  the  tragic  sense  of  life. 

Then  there  are  things  from  the  Russian  Church — Rach- 
maninoff's Hymn  to  the  Cherubim,  for  instance,  or  the  Eng- 
lish Hoist's  Psalm  CXLVIII,  and  Turn  Back  O  Man  or 
Parry's  Jerusalem  and  "There  is  an  old  belief,"  the  solo  and 
chorus  from  the  last  act  of  Die  Mehtersinger  with  the  or- 
chestra filled  with  contending  voices  until  it  suddenly  takes 
the  stride  of  that  thrilling  march  to  the  rhythm  of 
which  your  pulse  leaps  again,  as  it  has  always  done. 
The  St.  Matthew  Passion,  the  Bach  Mass  in  B 
minor  with  that  most  profoundly  moving  chorus 
"Here  yet  awhile." 

These  things  are  sung  and  they  are  sung  exceed- 
ingly well,  because  these  are  musical  people.  But 
never  have  they  sung  with  such  obeisance  of  the 
whole  heart;  that  is  the  influence  of  the  music  and 
the  leader. 

After  a  half  hour's  singing,  involving  repetitions 
to  secure  just  the  emphasis,  enunciation,  and  qual- 
ity desired,  the  discussion  of  some  subject  pertaining 
to  the  business  of  teaching  music  begins.  Let  us  say 
that,  this  morning,  it  is  the  question  of  music  in  the 
primary  grades. 

Nothing  could  prepare  the  atmosphere  better 
than  this  sort  of  singing,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  Mr.  Surette  to  pull  this  to  a  focus 
by  reading  a  poem  or  part  of  one,  or  some  piece  of 
great  prose,  which  also  bears  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject he  proposes  to  talk  about.  On  this  day — this 
day  of  primary  grades,  it  was  this  sonnet  of  Words- 
worth he  read : 


It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 

The   holy  time   is  quiet   as   a  nun 

Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 

Is   sinking  down   in   its   tranquillity; 

The  gentleness   of   heaven   is   on    the   sea; 

Listen!   the   mighty   Being   is  awake, 

And  doth  with   his  eternal  motion  make 

A   sound   like   thunder— everlastingly. 

Dear  child!  dear  girl!  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine; 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 

And    vvorship'st    at    the    temple's    inner   shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

And  so  the  lecture  begins,  and  after  an  hour  of  discussing 
method  and  content,  the  responsibilities  and  privileges,  joys 
and  sorrows  of  this  very  delicate  art  of  starting  little  chil- 
dren toward  the  expression  of  their  divinity  (if  you  accept 
Wordsworth's,  and  Christ's,  feeling  about  them)  we  sing 
again — and  one  can  see  how  values  begin  to  take  their  proper 
and  relative  places  under  these  influences. 

THE  business  of  teaching  music  begins  to  be  involved 
with  a  great  many  things  besides  a  "system"  and  a 
"book"  and  a  necessity  for  satisfying  a  "supervisor."  It  be- 
gins to  involve  many  things  that  are  not  music  at  all  but 
without  which  there  can  be  no  comprehension  of  music.  Oh, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  require  more  than  "knowing"  and  "do- 
ing"— it  seems  to  involve  "being,"  and  how  to  "become"  is 
the  question — how  to  spin  out  of  yourself  the  sort  of  web 
that  will  not  entangle  you  and  lots  of  other  people  with  you 
— how  to  spin  the  filament  upon  which  you  climb  out  of 
yourself  and  out  of  all  entanglements  of  your  own  or  others' 
devising,  to  a  higher  place  and  a  more  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic point  of  view. 

Music,  understood  as  this  teacher  of  teachers  understands 
it,  keeps  its  relationship  with  the  other  arts  intact,  and  especi- 
ally its  relationship  with  literature.  So  there  is  much  talk 
of  books. 

For  a  music  teacher  must  be  a  reader  and  a  discrimi- 
nating one,  not  one  of  these  newspaper  and  magazine  recep- 
tacles— waste  baskets — not  while  you  can  find  something  by 
Conrad,  Tolstoy,  Rolland,  James  Stephens,  Knut  Hamsun 
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— and  how  many  others — and  then  Blake,  Poe,  Thompson, 
Whitman,  Keats!  Just  that  one!  "Season  of  mists  and 
mellow  fruitfulness,  Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing 
Sun!" — those  two  lines  alone  outweigh,  in  the  long  run, 
weeks  and  months  of  magazines.  Not  that  magazines,  a  few 
of  them,  are  not  important.  But  they  are  accessories,  and 
the  interior  substance  of  a  music  teacher';  life  cannot  consist 
of  a  hash  of  irrelevancies.  The  kernel  is  the  only  thing  in  a 
teacher  that  really  nourishes  the  pupil ;  and  you  can't  have 
a  more  or  less  thin  husk  of  discrimination  and  a  kernel  of 
commonplaces  and  be  a  good  teacher  of  children. 

We  don't  want  people  that  are  merely  impressive  ana- 
tomically, or  vocally,  or  dextrously — the  scheming,  "getting- 
on"  sort — we  want  real  people. 

In  order  to  illustrate  anything  he  may  be  discussing, 
whether  in  music  or  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  or  archi- 
tecture, this  man  can  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  play  from 
memory  any  musical  composition  he  may  require  for  his 
purpose,  whether  symphony,  sonata,  string  quartet,  opera  or 
what  not,  talking  and  playing,  talking  and  playing,  until  this 
fabric  which  all  art  makes  together  is  woven  there  before 
you.  And  you  may  clothe  yourself  in  it  if  you  will.  At  any 
rate,  shall  we  go  on  buttoning  children  into  these  drab  cos 
tumes  of  our  prison  life,  putting  the  uniform  pattern  of  oui 
failure  on  the  nature  that  is  not  less  divine  because  un- 
touched by  solemn  thought  ? 

NOW  and  then,  other  people  speak — I  have  only  space  to 
mention  one,  Dr.  Davison  of  Harvard,  who  produced 
at  Harvard  an  amazing  transformation,  and,  out  of  a  college 
glee  club,  made  something  so  strong  and  beautiful  that  all 
the  college  dough  is  rising  from  the  influence  of  this  yeast 
in  their  music,  the  singing  of  college  men  and  women  chang- 
ing from  banality  to  art. 

Why  not?    Why  should  people  capable  of  singing  beauti- 
fully   sing    badly    and    sing     ridiculous 
things  all   the  time? 

Mr.    Surette    is    deliberate,    with    the 
and    accent    of    the    scholar.     Dr. 


mien 

Davison  is  electric,  incisive,  acutely 
dynamic — given  to  very  quick  glances  and 
very  rapid  speech.  A  distinguished  sur- 
geon of  music  who  operates  there  with 
delicate  but  relentless  skill,  with  in- 
credible energy  and  a  very  keen  tool. 

I  eading  the  singing  his  gestures  are 
those  of  a  sculptor,  molding  his  clay ; 
the  passion  of  the  artist  to  get  life  into  it, 
to  fuse  it  all  together  into  coherency,  and 
secure  the  exaltation  of  accomplishment. 

"Craftsmanship  is  a  great  purpose. 
Let's  do  the  thing,  not  well  but  excellently 
well,  Summa  cum  laude,  whatever  it  is. 
This  little  thing,  for  instance,  by  Praeto- 
rius,  written  in  1609.  'Lo,  how  a  rose  ere 
blooming." 

"It  was  born  long  ago,  this  fragile  ex- 
quisite thing,  and  it  is  born  again  every 
time  you  sing  it  with  understanding  and 
sympathv.  Now — think  of  the  words,  of 
the  picture  they  make  and  enunciate  them 
with  the  reverence  they  require!" 

So  much  more  should  be  said  about  this 
school — so  many  other  things  go  on  there. 


Beauty  Ever  New 

By  DOROTHY  LEONARD 

On  the  New  York  Public  Library 

fountain    are    Whittier's     words : 

"Beauty  old  but  ever  new:  Eternal 

voice  and  inward  word" 

NOT  in  jewel-weed,  children, 
Not  in  shale — 
Hidden  hemlock  ravine 
Where  a  dam  "can  be  made — 
Pavement-hot  you  patter, 
Your  limbs  are  pale, 
And  a  marble  house  is  your  bower 
And  a  prison  your  shade. 

But  here  are  the  waterfall, 
The  thirsty  feet. 
The  carping  sparrows  call, 
The  cries,  the  sweet 
Rising  of  smooth  water — 
Rising  of  smooth  water. 

Hi,  Morry,  Nick  and  Pete, 
Leave  your  hot  street, 
Take  stick  and  sound — 
Here  once  was  drowned 
A  nymph  whose  feet 
Felt  rising  of  smooth  water, 
Smooth  water! 


To  what  extent  the  school  is  fused  and  illuminated  and 
socialized  and  daily  beatified  by  the  infusion  ot  the  spirit  and 
person  of  Mrs.  Surette,  a  viola  player  of  the  orchestra,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  say.  But  I  must  not  leave  out  the  scene 
in  that  beautiful  Norman  chapel  built  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram  on  his  own  place  near  Concord  in  which  Mr.  Surette's 
people  are  invited  to  sing.  They  fill  it  full.  It  is  evening — 
the  little  candles  flicker  above  their  heads,  the  strings  are  in 
a  secluded  balcony,  the  church  is  packed  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  singers — Nothing  in  America  is  quite  equal  to 
Palestrina's  Tenebrae  factae  sunt  and  Parry's  "There  is  an 
old  belief,"  under  the  spell  of  this  setting. 

THE  school  ends  its  meetings — the  pupils  get  back  in  the 
fall  to  their  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    A  new 
infusion   goes  every  year   and  the  Concord   faith  gets  dis- 
tributed in  many  places,  .some  very  obscure  places,  and  there 
germinates. 

That's  the  reason  and  the  only  reason  for  telling  about  this 
school — it  distributes  the  seed  of  a  better  way  of  life,  and  it 
is  going  to  produce  a  prodigious  harvest.  Because  music  is 
the  most  perfect  medium  through  which  to  change  inorganic 
into  organic,  to  transmute  earth  into  spirit  and  to  send  tnt 
spirit  on  its  way  rejoicing. 

Mr.  Surette's  activities  during  the  year  are  endless.  Many 
schools  and  colleges  must  be  visited,  lectures  given  East  and 
West,  children's  concerts  and  popular  concerts  by  metro- 
politan orchestras  interpreted,  meetings  of  musical  founda- 
tions attended,  articles  written,  letters  from  everywhere  and 
everybody  answered  and,  all  the  time,  space  reserved  for 
reading  all  the  significant  new  books  and  rereading  many 
old  ones. 

But  what  we  are  interested  in  is  the  thing  that  happens  to 
others. 

Is  not  music,  when  so  taught,  anything  more  than  when 
taught  in  the  usual  confined  way?  Does 
it  not  cease  to  be  a  mere  decoration  on  the 
outside  of  life  and  become  a  therapeutic 
agent  for  the  healing  of  so  much  that  is 
sickly,  by  furnishing  nutriment  to  souls 
incessantly  called  upon  to  feed  on  the 
stones  of  our  present  day  social  routine? 
It  takes  but  a  swift  glance  around  the 
"living  rooms"  in  which  the  minds  of  most 
people  live,  to  see  the  poverty  behind  the 
pretension — little  things  cut  out  of  Sunday 
papers  and  tacked  up,  some  symbol  of 
factitious  complacency  on  the  center  table, 
a  few  books  of  the  newsstand  variety,  and 
i  litter  of  magazines,  a  radio  or  Victrola 
going  all  the  evening  and  an  automobile 
ready  for  the  long  ill-smelling  procession 
on  Sunday. 

To  the  children  of  such  as  these, 
the  children  of  the  submerged  and 
exploited  and  gregarious,  as  also  to  the 
children  of  the  fatally  rich,  may  come  in 
school — in  how  many  schools  today  for 
the  first  time — music  with  all  its  impli- 
cations, not  as  a  public  function,  not  as  a 
social  convention,  but  as  an  intimate  and 
precious  possession. 

The  leaves  of  the  old  Concord  tree  are 
still  for  the  healing  of  the  nation. 


War,  Law  and  Alcoholism 

A  Statistical  Exploration 

By  J.  ROSSLYN  EARP 


nET  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  not  a  pro- 
pagandist either  for  or  against  prohibition 
but  merely  a  statistician  who  has  been  look- 
ing into  the  death  rates  from  alcoholism  and 
has  made  some  observations  which  interest 
him  and  may  be  interesting  to  others — in- 
cluding the  propagandists  on  both  sides. 

In  his  valuable  account  of  Prohibition  in  America,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1921,  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  has  noted 
that  "prior  to  the  partial  enforcement  of  national  prohi- 
bition, there  had  occurred  in  the  experience  of  both  [Belle- 
vue  and  King's  County]  hospitals  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  alcoholic  admissions,"  adding,  as  one  explanation,  that 
from  the  time  that  the  United  States  entered  the  war  "a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  young  men  were  congregated 
in  training  camps  the  sale  of  liquor  within  two  miles  of 
which  was  forbidden."  He  mentions  also  the  desire  to  con- 
serve food  and  resources  for  the  struggle  but  omits  to 
mention  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  important  factor,  that 
the  thrill  of  war  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
"giving  till  it  hurts"  provided  a  substitute  during  those 
years  for  the  stimulus  and  psychological  rewards  of  alcohol- 
ism. Since  Sir  Arthur  wrote,  the  number  of  admissions  for 
alcoholism  in  the  New  York  institutions  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  rise  again.  (See  The  Survey,  April  15,  1924, 
p.  112.) 

The  first  three  charts  which  accompany  this  article  show 
( i )  the  fluctuations  in  the  death  rate  from  alcoholism  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  (2)  the  total  deaths  from  this  cause 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  (3)  the  total  deaths  from 
this  cause  in  England  and  Wales,  in  each  case  over  a  period 
of  approximately  seventy-five  yars.  The  unsophisticated 
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Chart    i— Death    Rate    from   Alcoholism,   per 
100,000  population,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore 
from  1844  to  1925 


eye  will  observe  five  outstanding  depressions  in  these  three 
diagrams :  two  of  these  are  roughly  associated  with  the 
coming  of  legal  prohibition,  three  are  not;  all  five  coincide 
with  the  involvement  of  the  respective  populations  in  a 
great  war.  The  deaths  from  alcoholism,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Charts  I  and  2,  have  now  returned  more  nearly  to  the 
pre-war  level  in  Baltimore  and  Massachusetts  than  in 
England  where  prohibition  does  not  exist.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  a  surprise  to  hear  Sir  Arthur  News- 
holme,  in  a  recent  address  in  this  country,  attribute  the 
present  comparatively  low  death  rate  from  alcoholism  in 
England  to  legal  restriction.  The  diagrams  here  reproduced 
do  not  prove  that  prohibition  cannot  limit  or  never  has  lim- 
ited the  death  rate  from  alcoholism.  They  do  at  least  suggest 
that  war  rather  than  law  has  been  the  important  factor  in 
the  recent  depressions  of  the  death  rate  from  alcoholism  in 
these  particular  populations. 

Aside  from  the  two  war  periods  the  most  important  de- 
cline in  deaths  from  alcoholism  is  that  which  followed 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
This  was  a  period  of  marked  economic  depression.  Appar- 
ently this  death-rate  correlates  closely  with  a  decline  in 
business  activity.  An  index  of  general  business  activity 
compiled  by  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com- 
pany shows  slumps  in  1885,  1893-1894,  1896-1897,  1904, 
1908,  1914,  in  addition  to  that  already  mentioned.  Refer- 
ence to  Charts  i  and  2  will  show  the  apparent  reflection 
in  the  American  death  rates.  Chart  4  gives  the  death 
rate  from  alcoholism  in  Baltimore  plotted  against  another 
business  index,  taken  from  an  article  by  E.  W.  Axe  and 
Ruth  Houghton,  in  The  Analyst  of  January  15,  1926. 
Although  that  index  refers  to  the  whole  nation  while  the 
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Chart  2 — Deaths  from  Alcoholism  in  Massachusetts  from 

1848  to  1925.     The  Dotted  Line  Shews  Divorces 
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Chart  3 — Deaths  from  Alcoholism  in  England 
and  Wales  from  1852  to  1923 

death  rates  are  local,  the  trends  are  unmistakably  associated. 
Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  its  liquor  and  to  its  economic 
difficulties,  England  may  be  considered  to  be  in  much  the 
same  position  today  as  that  which  Massachusetts  occupied 
in  1877.* 

To  what  extent  are  these  changes  in  the  death  rate  from 
alcoholism  indicative  of  intemperance  as  a  whole  in  the 
population  ?  C.  F.  Stoddard,  writing  in  The  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Journal  (Vol.  34,  No.  II,  1925),  has  shown  that 
in  recent  years  certain  other  indicators  of  intemperance,  such 
as  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  attributed  to  intemperance, 
have  not  followed  the  rising  curve  of  the  death  rate  from 
alcoholism  in  Massachuetts.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
plotted  the  divorces  granted  for  intemperance  in  this  state 
from  1871  to  1924  (Chart  2).  It  will  be  seen  that  the 

*  Since  writing  this  paragraph  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  Sir 
Arthur  Newsholme's  important  paper  published  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Survey  and  am  interested  to  note  that  he  does  therein  attribute  the  low 
English  mortality  since  the  war  in  part  to  the  high  cost  of  liquor  and  low 
purchasing  power  of  the  populace.  For  my  part  I  must  concede  some 
place  to  the  successful  enforcement  of  restrictive  legislation,  though  I  note 
a  fall  in  the  English  death  rate  from  1922  to  1924  in  three  years  during 
which  English  legislation  surely  has  not  beoome  more  restrictive.  Both 
factors  are  doubtless  operative  and  I  believe  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
mathematically  their  relative  importance. 
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Chart  4 — The  Death  Rate  from  Alcoholism  in  the  City  of 

Baltimore  (dotted  line)  compared  with  the  National 

Index  of  Industrial  Activity  (solid}  line 


trends  are  not  unlike,  although  evidently  about  two  more 
years  of  alcoholism  are  needed  to  cause  a  divorce  than  to 
produce  a  death. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  specifically  what  effect  pro- 
hibition may  have  had  on  the  death  rate  from  alcoholism 
we  are  faced  with  difficulties.  Since  the  rates  are  not  alike 
in  all  the  states,  and  since  prohibition  was  not  adopted  at 
the  same  time  in  each  state,  a  study  of  the  Registration 
Area  as  a  whole  is  inadequate,  or  at  best  cannot  lead  to 
anything  more  than  the  somewhat  vague  conclusions  already 
reached  by  this  method  in  the  research  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  (The  Prohibition  Situation  1925,  p. 
23)  I  have  assumed  that  any  study  should  begin  at  least 
five  years  before  the  war  influence  makes  itself  felt.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  the  states  which  first  adopted  prohibi- 
tion were  not  keeping  sufficiently  complete  and  accurate 
statistics  to  be  included  in  the  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau 
in  1912.  The  only  prohibition  state  with  complete  statisti- 
cal returns  in  that  year  was  Maine,  which  suffers  so  few 
deaths  from  alcoholism  that  the  annual  variations  are  not 
statistically  significant.  Besides  Maine  there  were  twenty- 
one  states  which  made  complete  returns  in  1912.  Of  these 
thirteen  went  dry  under  the  Federal  Amendment  in  1920; 
while  two  achieved  prohibition  in  1916,  four  in  1918  and 
two  in  1919  by  state  law.  The  four  groups  are  given  below. 
With  Group  3  I  have  included  the  District  of  Columbia 
whose  dry  law  became  effective  in  November  1917. 
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Chart  5 — Death  Rates  from  Alcoholism,  per  100,000  popu- 
lation, in  Four  Qroups  of  States,  (as  classified  below) 


Group  1 

(Federal  Amendment) 
California 
Connecticut 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 

Estimated  population  in 
1912 — 39,521,701 


Group  2 

(Dry  1916)     (By  State  Law) 
Colorado 
Washington 

Estimated    population    in    1912- 
2,012,061 

Group  3 
(Dry   1918) 
District  of  Columbia 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Montana 
New   Hampshire 
Estimated    population    in    1912— 
6,924,663 

Group  4 
(Dry    1919) 
Ohio 
Utah 

Estimated    population    in    1912— 
5.354.136 
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Chart  6 — Percentage  of  Deaths  of  Females  from  Alcoholism 

that  occur  under  Twenty -five  Years  of  Age,  United  States 

Registration  Area,  1907-1924 

The  death  rates  from  alcoholism  for  each  of  these  groups 
during  the  years  1912  to  1924  inclusive  are  plotted  in  Chart 
5.  Only  in  the  second  group  does  the  decline  in  the  death 
rate  appear  as  a  phenomenon  distinct  from  the  influence 
of  the  Great  War.  In  the  other  three  groups,  although 
prohibition  became  operative  at  different  times,  the  fall  of 
the  death  rate  took  place  at  about  the  same  time  and  in 
each  case  before  the  prohibition  law.  Indeed  the  first  group, 
the  last  to  go  dry,  is  the  first  to  show  the  decline  in  death 
rates. 

Group  2,  therefore,  is  of  special  interest  as  showing  an 
aparently  effective  working  of  legal  prohibition.  Note  that 
the  death  rate  before  prohibition  was  uncommonly  high ; 
that  here,  too,  the  death  rate  began  to  fall  before  the  law 
went  into  effect,  and  that  today  the  death  rate  from  alco- 
holism is  roughly  one  quarter  of  what  it  used  to  be  before 
the  decline.  I  venture  the  following  explanation : 


Excessive  drinking  in  these  t\vo  states  constituted  such 
an  obvious  scandal  that  a  wide-spread  popular  movement  for 
temperance  was  aroused.  When  a  prohibition  law  is  sup- 
ported by  a  general  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor  the  law 
(or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the  popular 
sentiment)  is  effective.  This  theory  is  almost  purely  deduc- 
tive ;  the  only  evidence  that  I  can  adduce  of  the  popular 
sentiment  is  the  voting  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  two 
states  on  the  ratification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
in  January  1919: 

Senate  House 

For     Against  For     Against 

Colorado  34  I  63  2 

Washington          42  o  90  o 

Of  the  other  states  under  consideration  only  Michigan 
and  Utah  show  comparable  majorities  in  their  legislatures, 
and  in  both  of  them  the  death  rates  from  alcoholism  are 
low  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  as  Chart  5  plainly  dem- 
onstrates, the  states  that  adopted  prohibition  as  a  state  law 
all  show  low  and  declining  death  rates  from  alcoholism  as 
compared  with  the  states  which  became  dry  by  the  Federal 
Amendment.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  death  rates 
from  alcoholism  are  almost  as  high  as  before  the  war  and 
they  are  still  on  the  up  grade. 

One  further  observation  of  some  importance  to  sociologists 
has  emerged  from  these  inquiries.  It  concerns  the  present 
tendency  for  the  youth  of  this  country  to  take  up  the 
drink  habit.  Considerable  evidence  has  accumulated  that 
such  a  tendency  does  indeed  exist;  see  for  example  the 
recent  book  by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Denver,  The  Revolt  of  Youth.  If  there  is  a  real  move- 
ment of  this  kind  afoot  it  should  appear  in  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  those  who  die  from  alcoholism.  Fortunately  our 
Census  Bureau  classifies  deaths  by  age  as  well  as  by  sex. 
From  this  source  I  have  obtained  the  total  deaths  from  alco- 
holism and  the  number  of  deaths  of  young  persons  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  for  each  sex  and  for  the  years 
1912  to  1924  inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rise  in  deaths  in  the  younger  age 
groups  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
deaths  among  young  women.  Chart  6  shows  graphically 
the  proportion  of  all  female  deaths  from  alcoholism  that 
occur  under  twenty-five  years,  from  1907  to  1924.  Two 
year  intervals  have  been  used  in  order  to  smooth  out  fluc- 
tuations due  to  chance  alone.  The  marked  decrease  during 
the  two  war  years  is  certainly  significant.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  excitement  of  war  for  the 
excitement  of  drinking  in  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  the 
war  provided  a  very  large  (Continued  on  page  596) 
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THE  DAY-BREAK  CALL 

By  GWENDOLEN  HASTE 

DECORATIONS  BY  THOREAU  MACDONALD 

"Far,  far  off  the  day-break  call — hark !  how  loud  and  clear  I  hear  it  wind ; 
Swift !  to  the  head  of  the  army ! — swift !  spring  to  your  places, 

Pioneers !     O  pioneers." 


The  Chosen 

Through  the  villages  a  word, 
Dimly  whispered,  only  heard 
By  those  listening  to  the  sound 
Of  a  voice  along  the  ground. 


Commerce  will  some  day  build  us  a  city, 
Men  have  prophesied  vaulting  changes, 
But  last  week,  an  Indian  out  of  the  prairies 
Talked  of  treasure  beyond  the  ranges. 

Here  we  have  land  and  corn  to  harvest, 
For  our  children  food  and  a  bed, 
But  today  a  trader,  drifting  the  river, 
Showed,  topping  his  cargo,  a  buffalo  head. 


Lay  your  musket  on  your  knees, 
Drive  the  oxen  through  the  trees. 
There  are  men  to  stay  and  sleep. 
You've  a  perilous  crop  to  reap. 


The  Child 


Neighbors  cluster,  singing,  working; 

They  chatter  together  on  little  streets, 

But  sometimes  an  old  man,  telling  his  memories, 

Calls  up  the  rattle  of  sharp  drum  beats. 


So  small  to  start  upon  so  long  a  trail- 
Dusty  feet  scuffling  beside  the  team, 
Watching  a  squirrel  flicker  out  of  sight, 
Waterbugs  skate  superbly  on  the  stream. 
The  world  will  change  beyond  that  furthest   hill- 
Will  it  be  level  when  we  reach  the  top  1 
Perhaps  there'll  be  a  lake,  a  swamp,  a  bear  I 
Perhaps  there'll  be  a  deep  and  frightful  drop 
Into  a  valley  with  a  waterfall. 
There  goes  a  woodpecker— a  bluejay.   Seel 
What's  hiding  there  behind  that  hickory  stump  ? 
Young  eyes  awake  to  the  shudder  of  each  tree, 
Young  feet  already  burned  and  calloused,  sped 
Upon  long  miles  of  danger  and  delight, 
Young  lips  with  but  one  question — what's  ahead? 


The  Wedding  Journey 

Love  that  is  not  content  with  fire  and  garden 

But  says  farewell  to  villages  and  peace  ' 

To  ride  with  the  dimming  year  into  the  sunset 

Hunting  again  that  hidden  ageless  fleece. 

Love  that  is  proud  and  vigorous  and  fearless 

Riding  the  hard  roads  in  the  smoky  haze, 

While  the  bright  forests  burn,  and  mellow  sunlight 

Slants  down  across  the  ripe  October  days. 

The  acrid  daum,  the  slumbrous  burning  noon — 

Love  in  the  prairie  night  beneath  the  moon! 


The  Oregon  Trail 

Dust, 

White  dust. 
Smooth  and  pale, 
So  deep  on  the  trail 
That  looking  back 
You  can  see  no  track. 

Dust, 

A  thick  grey  crust 
On  faces  and  hands. 
Smothering  sands 
Drowning  the  team 
In  a  whirling  stream. 

Dust, 

A  demon  thrust 
In  the  wagon  bed 
By  the  sleeping  head. 
Stopping  the  breath 
Hurrying  death. 

Dust, 

Dreadful  dust. 
Where  the  wagons  rust 
And  the  white  bones  rot, 
By  wolves  forgot, 
Lay  the  lonely  dead 
In  their  dusty  bed. 


The  Homestead 


The  slap  o}  oars,  the  sad  barbaric  tones 
Tremble  across  the  moving,. singing  waters 
To  those  at  rest  upon  the  threshold,  stones. 
There  will  be  joy  and  many  sons  and  daughters 
Born  to  this  land  of  plenty  and  content. 
It  is  a  good  land  which  the  Lord  has  given. 
Here  by  the  Jordan  have  they  pitched  their  tent. 


After  a  long  day  comes  the  evening, 

Sacred  and  clear.    The  slender  smoke  goes  up 

Into  a  gentle  sky  of  early  spring. 

These  two  shall  sit  before  the  cabin  door 

While  the  strong  tidal  river 

Pours  slowly  to  the  distant  western  ocean. 

Far  off  where  little  foaming  ripples  quiver 

Across  a  prow,  high-curved  and  stained  with  red, 

Strange  songs  drift  landward  from  dark  alien  lips. 


Epilog 


Build  with  shivery,  catching  breath, 
Build  from  tears  and  dreams  and  death 
Towers  giddy  to  the  sky, 
While  the  roaring  trains  go  by. 
Build  on  ancient  field  of  wars 
Villages  and  crossroad  stores. 
Thread  the  startled  plains  with  wire. 
Pile  the  towers  higher. 

Rear  a  people  swift  and  proud, 

Insolent,  forgetful,  loud. 

Qive  them  to  the  city  street. 

Let  them  choke  the  plains  with  wheat. 

Let  them  pry  the  hills  for  gold. 

They  are  bold. 

Open  lies  the  honeyed  land 

To  their  careless  hand. 

There  is  one  who  still  remembers 
But  tomorrow  and  the  embers 
Will  be  cold. 

No  one  left  whose  blue  eyes  hold 
Pictures  of  that  bloody  journey, 
Of  that  black  and  desperate  tourney. 
Dig  a  grave  beneath  the  sky. 
Build  the  towers  high ! 


Courtesy  of  Boni  and  Liveright 


Dutch  joe:  by  Robert  Henri 


Twigs  of  Prejudice 

How  They  are  Bent — and  Unbent — in  Childhood 

By  SIDONIE  MATSNER  GRUENBERG 


IN  the  course  of  his  development  a  child  ac- 
quires   all    kinds    of    prejudices;    prejudices 
against    certain    kinds    of    food,    or    against 
greeting  with  the  left  hand,  or  against  men 
with  whiskers,  or  against  people  with  com- 
plexions  unlike  his  own.     He   also  acquires 
what  eventually  constitute  principles  of  conduct:  He  turns 
to  the  right  when  passing  others,  on  foot  or  in  a  car;  he 
takes  his  hat  off  on  entering  a  church  or  a  dwelling;  he 
stands  at  attention  when  the  flag  passes;  he  pays  his   rent 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  or  at  least  by  the  tenth.    From  a 
psychological   point   of   view,   the  conduct  which   seems   to 
be  guided   by  principle  and   that  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
determined   by  prejudice  may  both  come  to  be  established 
by  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  experience  and  process.    And 
from   a  practical   point   of   view  it   is  not   always  easy  to 
distinguish  between  them  because  of  the  almost  irresistible 
tendency  in  all  of  us  to  rationalize.    If  we  knew  how  our 
attitudes   were  acquired,   we   might  perhaps  be  better  able 
to  deal  with  them. 

Since  the  earliest  impressions  and  reactions  find  their 
place  in  the  home,  it  is  the  home  that  is  properly  the  source 
of  prejudices,  although  we  know  that  it  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  all  of  the  results.  But  something  would  be 
gained  if  parents  and  others  who  have  to  do  with  young 


children  were  conscious  of  the  many  casual  influences  they 
exert.  A  mother's  attitude  toward  a  Swedish  cook  or 
Italian  vegetable  dealer  may  mean  a  long-enduring  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  child  toward  all  Swedes  or  all  Italians. 
The  father's  comments  on  the  carelessness  or  inefficiency 
of  a  worker  of  specified  category,  or  his  stumbling  over  an 
outlandish  name,  may  mean  perhaps  a  strengthening  of  the 
child's  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  own  people;  but  it 
may  mean  also  arrogance  and  unreasoned  dislike  of  for- 
eigners in  general,  or  of  particular  groups.  The  child 
generalizes  from  very  little  data;  and  he  does  not  have  to 
check  the  validity  of  his  generalizations.  The  mother  is 
exasperated  because  the  Irish  maid  left  some  dust  under 
the  dresser;  the  general  rule  becomes,  Irish  are  dirty.  The 
father,  it  may  be,  was  irritated  one  Monday  morning  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  men  were  away  from  work — drunk, 
probably;  the  world  ought  to  know  from  this  that  working- 
men  are  irresponsible  or  drunkards.  And  so  on  day  after 
day.  Here  an  explosion  of  temper,  there  a  mere  grimace, 
only  rarely  a  deliberate  formulation  of  a  judgment — but 
for  the  child  the  net  result  is  a  class  name  firmly  cemented, 
by  angry  or  unkind  feelings,  to  a  derogatory  adjective.  The 
child  soon  becomes  an  adult,  retaining  the  habit  of  generaliz- 
ing without  having  learned  the  need  or  the  method  of 
checking;  he  is  a  person  full  of  prejudices. 
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To  protect  children  against  these  results  means  being 
constantly  on  our  guard,  for  even  where  the  parents  do  not 
entertain  the  specific  prejudices,  it  is  easy  enough  for  the 
child  to  construct  them.  If  you  say  or  imply  that  a  par- 
ticular person  is  not  all  that  he  should  be,  which  is  of  course 
true  enough,  the  child  may  remember  only  that  people  of 
this  class  are  lacking  in  the  virtues  and  decencies,  and  since 
every  person  belongs  naturally  to  several  classes  at  once, 
you  cannot  be  sure  that  the  child  selects  the  significant 
group.  The  particular  person  may  have  been  offensive  in 
his  business  dealings  only,  but  to  the  child  he  may  be  pre- 
eminently a  Methodist,  or  a  Nordic,  or  an  iceman,  or  red- 
headed, or  merely  fat.  In  the  end  there  is  no  defense  except 
the  casting  out  of  hates  and  fears  and  jealousies  and  superi- 
ority complexes  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us  old  enough 
to  ask  questions  about  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  values 
in  life:  then  the  children  will  be  guarded. 

IT  seems  impossible  for  a  group  of  even  exceptionally 
tolerant  and  thoughtful  people  to  agree  on  what  consti- 
tutes desirable  attitudes  in  these  matters.  Unconscious  and 
rationalized  bias  persists  even  on  the  part  of  those  adults 
who  give  attention  to  the  problem.  Still  more  important  in 
some  ways  is  the  conflict  between  the  values  implied  by  our 
religious  or  philosophical  ideals  and  the  standards  imposed 
by  our  cultural  traditions.  I  believe,  for  exemple,  that  all 
persons  should  be  treated  on  their  individual  merits  with- 
out any  prejudice  whatever  as  to  racial  or  other  group 
characteristics,  and  I  resolve  to  conduct  myself  accordingly. 
I  find  it  possible,  therefore,  to  associate  comfortably  with 
Catholics  and  atheists,  with  Swedes  and  Italians,  with 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  with  unionists  and  scabs.  But 
I  may  find  insurmountable  my  repugnance  to  certain  other 
classes  of  people,  as  for  instance,  those  who  spit  in  public 
places,  or  those  who  diffuse  the  odor  of  spearmint  in  all 
directions,  or  those  who  delight  in  shady  stories.  Do  not 
our  very  education  and  culture  make  us  exclusive?  I  may 
want  my  children  to  associate  with  all  kinds  of  religious  or 
political  or  racial  ideas,  I  may  want  them  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  types  of  humanity,  both  for  the  sake 
of  widening  their  understanding  and  sympathies,  and  for 
the  sake  of  being  consistent  in  my  support  of  the  principle 
of  tolerance;  I  may  balk,  however,  at  associations  that  make 
me  fear  a  possible  corruption  of  taste,  or  manners,  or 
speech. 

WHEN  we  come  to  consider  ways  and  means  we  turn 
at  once  to  the  educational  process,  for  very  few 
people  who  have  actually  studied  the  subject  will  today 
maintain  that  the  prejudices  we  have  in  mind  are  in  any 
sense  inborn.  Endless  illustrations  are  to  be  found  of  the 
facility  with  which  children  come  to  accept  association  with 
children  of  a  different  race.  It  is  certain  at  any  rate  that 
the  child  can  normally  learn  to  tolerate  or  even  to  like, 
where  he  learns  to  dislike.  The  school,  however,  finds  prac- 
tically all  of  the  children  that  come  to  it  already  set  in 
their  attitudes  and  would  have  to  begin  with  a  problem 
of  undoing  the  work  of  earlier  influences. 

If  we  admit  that  this  problem  properly  concerns  the 
school,  there  is  the  further  question  of  method.  Should 
we  make  a  direct  attack  upon  racial  intolerance,  or  should 
we  attempt  to  guide  children's  attitudes  into  new  inclina- 
tions incidentallv  and  indirectly?  Should  our  curriculum 


provide  special  study  material  designed  to  counteract  the 
influence  in  this  respect  of  the  home,  the  newspaper,  the 
movies,  the  gang,  the  playground ;  or  should  our  inculca- 
tion of  wider  tolerance,  fairer  attitudes,  more  generous  sym- 
pathies, be  effected  as  part  of  the  general  purposes  of  the 
school  ?  Those  who  have  come  to  distinguish  the  purely 
intellectual  aims  of  school  work  from  the  subtler  results 
in  feelings,  appreciations,  tastes,  would  of  course  incline  to 
the  latter  type  of  solution.  The  possibilities  open  to  the 
school  of  cultivating  mutual  understandings,  and  of 
quickening  appreciation  and  sympathy  for  essential  human 
needs  and  desires,  are  by  no  means  to  be  realized  through 
standardized  academic  processes.  We  should  expect  the 
children  to  acquire  the  desired  attitudes  from  their  teachers 
— if  the  teachers  themselves  had  them.  We  say  that  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  is  more  potent  than  scholarship 
and  syllabi,  and  certainly  it  is  so  in  matters  that  pertain  to 
the  emotions.  But  as  one  teacher  in  a  western  city  points 
out,  in  reply  to  a  questionnaire  on  the  teaching  of  racial 
tolerance,  "The  child  acquires  the  attitude  of  his  parents, 
and  the  teacher  is  invariably  chosen,  in  the  United  States, 
from  that  element  of  the  population  that  is  imbued  with 
considerable  prejudice."  This  would  seem  to  insure  for 
us  a  closed  system,  but  the  situation  is  not  hopeless.  There 
are  a  few  teachers  at  least  who  are  critical ;  and  generally 
speaking  the  habit  of  asking  questions  is — though  slowly — 
growing  in  respectability. 

One  line  of  development  open  to  teachers  of  imagina- 
tion and  initiative  is  that  of  working  with  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  community  outside  the  school.  This  does 
not  mean  that  more  effort  should  be  devoted  to  the  well- 
intentioned  but  often  bigoted  and  intolerant  drives  to 
"Americanize"  the  foreigners;  it  means  merely  that  teach- 
ers should  make  an  effort  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
parents  for  the  purpose  of — becoming  acquainted.  If  we 
honestly  believe  that  all  elements  of  our  complex  com- 
munity have  substantial  contributions  to  make,  we  must 
make  an  honest  effort  to  find  out  the  resources  of  our  heter- 
ogeneous population,  and  above  all  it  should  be  the  business 
of  teachers  to  try  to  understand.  From  this  effort  should 
come  opportunities  to  help,  especially  where  the  parents 
face  the  problem  of  understanding  and  guiding  their  own 
children.  Prejudices  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
groups  that  are  advantageously  situated.  The  daughter  of 
a  Negro  who  has  been  prominent  in  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tions of  his  race  refused  to  have  at  her  party  a  classmate 
because  she  was  Jewish.  And  the  chosen  people  themselves, 
perhaps  as  frequently  victims  of  blind  hostility  as  any 
group,  are  not  altogether  without  prejudice. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  children 
are  generally  unaware  of  group  differences  before  the  age 
of  eight  years.  It  would  seem  that  much  might  be  gained 
during  the  early  school  years  by  giving  the  children  oppor- 
tunities not  only  to  play  freely  in  mixed  groups,  but  to  karri 
from  their  reading  of  the  folk  tales  and  fairy  tales  of  other 
lands  and  races  to  understand  and  so  to  appreciate  other 
groups.  I  would  emphasize  especially  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  books  of  travel  and  description  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  indigenous  story  on  the  other  hand.  The 
former  gives  the  child  a  picture  that  is  almost  inevitably 
colored  by  the  very  prejudices — even  if  they  are  friendly — 
that  we  seek  to  avoid.  The  latter  presents  peoples  through 
their  own  voices,  so  to  speak.  Free  association  by  young 
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children  is  of  course  the  ideal  mode  of  avoiding  group 
prejudices.  The  vicarious  experience  of  the  story,  the 
pageant  or  theatrical  performance,  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems by  older  children,  are  more  than  bare  substitutes  for 
such  direct  acquaintance ;  they  are  necessary  supplements  here 
as  in  other  fields  that  demand  educational  expansion.  The 
distinction  between  the  feeling  which  children  may  derive 
from  folk  tales  and  mythologies  and  legends  and  the  feeling 
which  well  disposed  uplifters  attempt  to  cultivate  by  elab- 
orating the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  little  brothers  of  vari- 
ous hues,  is  illustrated  by  occasional  occurrences  at  school 
assemblies  or  commencement.  The  announcement  of  hon- 
ors or  prizes  won  by  colored  children,  or  by  children  recently 
arrived  from  abroad,  is  often  more  vociferously  applauded 
than  the  announcement  of  similar  distinctions  won  by  what 
we  consider  ordinary  children.  This  excess  of  admiration 
may  mean  only  that  we  recognize  the  handicaps  that  have 
been  overcome ;  but  too  often  it  means  that  we  are  over- 
compensating  a  vestige  of  early  hostility. 

THERE  was  a  mother  who  was  bound  to  save  the  disad- 
vantaged  from  humiliation  or  suffering,  and  to  save  her 
own  child  from  the  moral  degradation  of  race  prejudice. 
When  her  little  boy  of  three  or  four  years  spat  at  his 
colored  nurse,  the  mother  took  prompt  action  to  teach  the 
child  sympathy  for  the  handicapped.  She  pulled  the  top 
of  a  black  stocking  over  the  child's  head  and  cut  holes  in 
it  for  the  eyes  and  mouth;  then  she  made  him  play  in  this 
make-up  on  the  porch  for  an  hour  every  day — to  teach 
him  how  it  feels  to  have  a  black  face!  Waiving  the  mother's 
lack  of  understanding  of  her  own  child,  her  failure  to  see 
that  the  offensive  act  was  directed  not  against  a  black  face, 
but  against  authority  or  against  unpleasant  interference 
with  his  own  desires,  what  does  her  penalty  mean  as  to  her 
own  attitude  toward  Negroes?  Apparently  tolerance  here 
had  not  gone  much  farther  than  a  determination  to  be  kind 
to  the  oppressed,  an  attitude  of  pity  not  unmixed  with 
disdain  or  condescension. 

Within  the  development  of  democratic  sentiments  there 
has  been  emerging  a  revolt  against  many  of  the  older  group 
prejudices ;  and  while  acknowledging  that  democracy  demands 
broader  tolerance  and  sympathy,  we  may  fairly  ask  whether 
this  revolt  has  not  at  times  over-reached  itself.  A  "nice" 
middle  class  mother  was  commenting  on  the  treatment  her 
children  were  receiving  in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
schools  in  the  country.  "If  my  children  were  only  colored 
they  would  get  their  share  of  attention  in  school,"  she  said. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  so  far  attained, 
that  is  to  say,  we  stand  up  straight  enough  to  lean  back- 
ward. Neither  in  the  school  nor  in  the  community  at  large, 
neither  for  those  who  have  the  advantages  nor  for  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination,  is  any  benefit  to  come  from  a  mere 
negation  of  differences  among  people  or  among  groups; 
and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  a  simple  reversal  of  ob- 
jectionable attitudes.  If  we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  we 
cannot  be  assured  of  arrving  at  our  destination  by  the 
simple  trick  of  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Three  lines  of  work  have  been  suggested  for  most  schools 
or  other  agencies  concerned  with  systematic  educational 
efforts. 

The  element  of  justice,  which  everybody  accepts  "in 
principle,"  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  conscious  idealisms 
through  school  instruction  and  other  activities,  and  pro- 
jected to  problems  of  group  relationships  through  discussions 


and  through  dramatization.  What  does  "fairness"  demand 
in  the  various  situations  that  children  can  understand? 
What  conditions  exempt  us  from  being  fair?  What  classes 
are  to  be  excluded  from  fair  dealing,  or  from  fair  treat- 
ment? 

The  element  of  understanding,  of  knowing,  is  largely 
intellectual,  and  is  to  be  cultivated  by  recognizing  that 
we  are  exposed  to  misinformation  by  those  who  misrepre- 
sent, exaggerate,  distort  the  truth.  As  in  controversial  mat- 
ters generally,  children  must  be  taught  how  to  find  reliable 
information  as  well  as  to  accept  with  caution  whatever  may 
affect  our  attitudes.  There  should  be  opportuntiy  to  see 
representatives  of  various  groups  at  their  best ;  and  to 
realize  that  while  we  cannot  indict  a  whole  nation,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  people  in  every  group,  even  our  own. 

Closely  related  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  qualities  of  various  peoples  and  races  is  the 
problem  of  developing  an  appreciation  of  various  groups 
in  terms  of  their  past  achievements  and  contributions  to  the 
common  heritage  of  the  race,  and  currently,  to  the 
daily  production  of  the  material  and  spiritual  things  we 
value. 

SUCH  education  is  of  course  not  a  matter  of  lesson  assign- 
ments and  recitations,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  special  subjects 
of  instruction.  It  means  the  continuous  utilization  of  every 
opportunity  presented  in  every  subject  of  instruction ;  it 
means  the  humanizing  of  geography  and  history,  of  science 
and  mathematics ;  it  means  the  arrangement  of  pageants 
and  art  exhibits  and  entertainments  in  which  all  the  children 
represent  their  respective  groups  as  well  as  their  individual- 
ities, and  eventually  the  dramatization  of  situations  in 
which  the  child  may  project  himself  whole-heartedly  into 
an  alien  personality  and  acquire  through  his  own  creative 
action  a  genuine  sympathy. 

Through  all  this  he  should  get  some  insight  also  into 
the  common  aspirations  of  mankind,  the  common  efforts, 
the  common  difficulties  and  sufferings,  and  so  arrive  at  an 
appreciation  of  what  is  essential  in  our  humanity,  and  learn 
to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  incidental,  the  super- 
ficial, the  separating  factors. 

More  difficult  than  the  problem  of  organizing  instruc- 
tion and  school  exercises  to  cultivate  honest  regard  for  all 
individuals  is  the  problem  of  guiding  and  managing  the 
associations  of  members  of  different  groups.  On  this  point 
the  danger  of  undertaking  too  rapid  an  adjustment  should 
be  stressed.  The  one  thing  most  zealously  to  be  avoided  is 
the  danger  of  hypocrisy.  A  church  or  a  national  agency 
for  promoting  educational  or  welfare  objectives  may  easily 
enough  adopt  resolutions  renouncing  all  discriminations.  It 
is  a  different  matter  when  in  practice  those  in  charge  of  a 
Sunday  school  or  a  summer  camp  or  a  scout  troop  have  to 
deal  with  the  actual  habits  and  customs  and  feelings  of 
ordinary  people,  even  if  they  have  themselves  transcended 
early  or  unworthy  prejudices. 

As  far  as  we  find  it  feasible  we  may  encourage  children 
playing  together,  informally  or  in  teams,  taking  part  in 
theatricals  and  in  athletic  contests,  and  so  on.  But  if  we 
attempt  to  override  existing  prejudices  by  sheer  force  of 
authority,  we  are  likely  to  defeat  our  purposes.  Here  if 
anywhere  we  must  make  haste  slowly,  realizing  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  something  that  has  had  a  very  early  start  in 
the  life  of  each  individual,  and  that  has  received  constant 
reenforcement  from  a  thousand  details  of  daily  life. 
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Church  or  State? 

WILL  Calles  go  to  Canossa ?  Will  the  Mexican 
"revolutionary"  presidents,  like  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperors  and  like  even  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Bismarck,  find  the  Roman 
Church  unconquerable?  A  compromise  solu- 
tion of  the  present  crisis  may  have  been 
found  before  these  lines  appear.  But  a  final  determination 
of  the  underlying  issues  involved  in  the  crisis  must  wait 
at  least  a  decade  and  perhaps  much  longer. 

The  "Kultur  Kampf"  in  Mexico,  like  the  quarrels  which 
divided  church  and  state  in  most  of  the  earlier  conflicts,  is 
superficially  political,  fundamentally  social  and  economic. 
The  issues  in  the  Mexican  impasse  involve  directly  or  in- 
directly most  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  revolution,  none 
of  which  is  more  vital  than  the  secularization  of  the 
schools.  The  government  insists  that  only  through  the 
drastic  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  restrictions  can 
the  church  be  kept  out  of  politics  and  its  powerful  support 
of  the  reactionary  commercial  and  landed  interests  of  the 
country  be  destroyed.  The  Church  retorts  that  under  the 
guise  of  la\v  enforcement  Calles  is  making  war  upon  re- 
ligion itself.  Both  sides,  exasperated  by  what  in  one  sense 
has  been  a  century-long  struggle,  seem  this  time  determined 
to  fight  the  battle  to  a  decisive  conclusion. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  1917 — the  Magna  Carta 
of  the  revolution — all  religious  denominations  are  forbidden 
to  own  real  estate  or  mortgages  on  such  property ;  to  own 
church  buildings  or  any  other  buildings;  to  possess  invested 
funds  or  other  productive  property ;  to  maintain  convents 
or  nunneries;  to  conduct  primary  schools;  to  erect  or 
administer  charitable  institutions;  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
support  of  church  buildings;  to  hold  religious  ceremonies 
except  in  church  buildings. 

The  ministers  of  religion  may  not  ( I )  criticize  the 
fundamental  laws,  the  authorities  or  the  government;  (2) 
vote,  hold  office  or  assemble  for  political  purposes;  (3) 
inherit  real  property  except  from  blood  relatives. 

Moreover  no  assembly  of  a  political  character  may  be 
held  in  a  place  of  public  worship ;  no  political  party  may 
bear  a  name  indicative  of  any  religious  belief ;  no  religious 
periodical  may  comment  on  public  affairs ;  no  studies  car- 
ried on  in  theological  seminaries  may  be  credited  in  a  state 
university ;  official  permission  must  be  procured  in  order 
to  open  any  church  for  public  use ;  state  legislatures  may 
determine  the  maximum  number  of  ministers  of  religious 
creeds  according  to  the  need  of  the  locality ;  marriage  is 
a  civil  function  though  a  religious  ceremony  may  follow. 

Most  of  these  regulations  and  prohibitions  are  not  new ; 
many  were  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  1857,  others 
were  added  in  subsequent  reform  laws,  particularly  in  those 
of  1874.  They  represent  the  state's  seventy  years'  cumu- 
lative efforts  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Church  in  edu- 
cation and  politics.  The  law  of  June  14  this  year,  which, 


signed  by  President  Calles  on  July  31,  precipitated  the 
present  bitter  phase  of  the  struggle,  is  merely  a  drastic 
effort  to  enforce  the  constitution. 

Why  should  Mexico  deny  to  the  Church  many  of  the 
prerogatives  which  are  freely  accorded  it  in  Protestant 
countries?  The  more  than  four  hundred  years  of  Mexican 
history  since  the  Spanish  conquest  give  the  answer.  The 
Church  during  the  colonial  period  became  very  wealthy 
and,  except  for  brief  intervals,  during  the  period  since  in- 
dependence, has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  politics. 
It  has  always  been  closely  allied  with  the  large  propertied 
interests.  And  it  has  steadily  opposed  the  radical  and  revo- 
lutionary efforts  at  reform,  even  when  these  were  led  by 
Catholic  priests.  Calles  insists  that  even  now  the  Church 
has  not  accepted  the  revolution  in  good  faith,  and  is,  in 
effect,  in  rebellion  against  the  government.  The  Mexican 
hierarchy,  supported  by  the  Vatican,  insist  that  it  is  merely 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  religion. 

The  alignmen't  of  forces  in  conflict  is  somewhat  con- 
fused, but  the  major  divisions  are  clear.  The  bulk  of  the 
converted  Indians,  the  women  in  general,  and  many  of  the 
Spanish  aristocracy  are,  without  doubt,  loyally  supporting 
the  Church.  Public  opinion  in  some  of  the  agrarian  districts, 
too,  seems  to  be  sympathetic  with  it. 

The  government  has  behind  it  the  three  great  forces 
which  made  the  revolution  possible — organized  labor,  the 
agrarian  reformers  and  the  army.  The  bulk  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  trade  unionists  and  almost  all  of  their  leaders 
are  enthusiastically  supporting  Calles.  With  somewhat  less 
unanimity  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  the  return  of 
the  former  communal  lands  to  the  Indians  are  pro-Calles. 
No  important  army  leader  has  taken  issue  with  the  Presi- 
dent. General  Obregon's  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
government's  actions,  late  in  July,  illustrated  the  unity  of 
military  opinion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  three  dif- 
ferent but  vigorously  active  groups  have  thus  united  against 
the  Church.  The  revolution  in  1911  was  essentially  anti- 
clerical. 

IT  is  significant  that  though  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions and  the  recent  enforcement  legislation  apply  equally 
to  Protestants  as  to  Catholics,  the  former  insist  that  they 
see  no  occasion  to  protest.  They  say,  in  effect:  We  have 
been  obeying  the  law  and  shall  continue  to  do  so ;  we  do 
not  teach  religion  in  our  schools ;  our  ministers  who  actively 
exercise  the  clerical  functions  are  Mexicans;  the  churches 
as  such  do  not  hold  property ;  the  ministers  do  not  participate 
in  political  agitation.  Privately  Protestant  leaders  fre- 
quently add  that  of  course  some  aspects  of  their  work  could 
be  carried  out  more  effectively  if  there  were  fewer  restric- 
tions. But  almost  invariably  they  insist  that  many  of  the 
government's  drastic  measures  are  necessary  if  the  social  and 
economic  program  of  the  revolution  is  not  to  be  sacrificed. 

Fortunately  this  conflict  does  not  involve  the  United 
States.  It  is  esentiallv  a  domestic  matter  with  which  our 
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government  as  such  can  have  no  concern,  unless,  as  seems 
very  unlikely,  American  property  and  American  lives  are 
endangered.  Therefore,  despite  the  vigorous  agitation  of 
some  Catholic  leaders  here,  the  State  Department  is  not 
likely  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  issues,  much  less  make 
a  formal  diplomatic  protest. 

The  suggestion  of  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  embargo 
on  the  export  of  arms  to  Mexico  should  no\v  be  raised 
originated  obviously  with  the  munition  makers  —  never 
scornful  of  an  opportunity  for  business  —  and  with  those 
who  are  always  anxious  to  discover  occasions  for  friction 
between  the  two  countries.  To  change  an  existing  regu- 
lation at  this  juncture,  thus  facilitating  the  arming  of 
Calles'  enemies,  would  be  an  unfriendly  act.  Fortunately, 
as  so  frequently  in  the  past,  Mexico  is  insured  against 
American  interference  by  the  deep  divisions  of  opinion 
within  the  United  States.  If  the  majority  of  Catholics 
favored  action  by  Washington,  it  is  certain  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Protestants  would  oppose  it. 

Except  therefore  for  the  actions  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  throughout  the  world,  Mexico  will 
probably  be  permitted  to  settle  her  problem  in  her  own 
way.  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  why  Calles  went 
so  much  farther  than  seemed  essential  for  his  avowed  pur- 
pose, and  what  will  be  the  result.  But  to  discuss  the  first 
question  would  lead  only  to  vague  surmises  and  to  try'  to 
answer  the  second  would  be  to  risk  prophesy  in  a  peculiarly 
unpredictable  situation. 

Who  Began  the  War? 

WHO  started  the  war?     Article  231   of  the  Treaty 
of   Versailles    solemnly    indicts    Germany: 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  affirm  and  Ger- 
many accepts  the  responsibility  of  Germany  and  her  allies  for 
causing  all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Governments  and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by  the  ag- 
gression of  Germany  and  her  allies. 

After  America's  entrance  into  the  struggle  it  was  "un- 
patriotic" not  to  accept  without  question  the  theory  of 
Germany's  sole  responsibility.  Now,  less  than  seven  years 
since  the  Allies  forced  Germany  to  assume  this  tragic  re- 
sponsibility, the  work  of  a  small  group  of  historians  here 
and  abroad  has  made  the  charge  appear  fantastic.  Today 
only  the  naive  or  those  with  closed  minds  credit  the  childish 
conception  that  the  world  conflict  was  deliberately  planned 
and  precipitated  by  a  small  coterie  of  ambitious  militarists 
in  Berlin. 

^  The  "revisionists"  have  worked  havoc  with  the  war- 
time mythology.  The  latest  and  most  extreme  statement  of 
the  newer  point  of  view  by  an  American  scholar  is  con- 
tained in  Professor  Barnes'  volume  just  issued.*  His  con- 
clusions may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

(1)  The    European    state    system    after    1870    rested    on    a 
powder  mine   of  nationalism,   militarism,   secret   alliances,   and 
imperialistic  aims.     This  made  the  war  possible  but  does  not 
explain   why  it  came  in    1914. 

(2)  The  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  concluded  by   1894  was, 
after    1912,   transformed  into   an   offensive   agreement   through 
the   energetic   manipulations    of    Poincare    and    Izvolski.     The 
French    premier,    later    president,    agreed    to    support   Russia's 
seizure    of    Constantinople    and   the    Straits   while    the    former 
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Russian  foreign  minister,  then  ambassador  to  Paris,  promised 
to  support  France's  determination  to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine. 
To  secure  these  ends  they  maneuvered  the  Balkan  situation 
so  as  to  create  a  crisis  likely  to  result  in  a  European  war 
under  such  conditions  as  to  involve  England  against  Germany. 

(3)  In  the  spring  of   1914,  the  Serbian  general  staff,  with 
the  cognizance   of  important  members  of  the  Serbian  govern- 
ment, plotted  the  assassination  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria. 

(4)  After   the   assassination,   the   French   and   the   Russians 
seized  upon  the  impending  clash  between  Austria    and  Serbia 
as  an  excuse  for  the  desired  European  conflict.     Poincare  was 
all  tile  more  anxious  to  have  the  war  then  because  of  his  fear 
that  the  growing  friendliness  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many might  ruin  his  plans. 

(5)  The.   Franco-Russian    procedure    under    these    circum- 
stances was  to   indicate   a  show  of  conciliation   while  secretly 
inciting    each    other    to   war    and   maneuvering   Great    Britain 
into  the  conflict. 

(6)  The  Russian  general  mobilization  undertaken  with  the 
full  connivance  of  the  French  was  ordered  thirty-six  hours  be- 
fore   similar   German    action   and    at   a   time   when   diplomatic 
negotiations   were   moving    rapidly   toward   satisfactory    settle- 
ment.    Mobilization   was   universally   understood    at    that   time 
to  be  tantamount  to  war.     "Hence  the  Russian  general  mobil- 
ization not  only  initiated  military  hostilities,  but  was  also  the 
sole  reason  for  the  failure  of  diplomatic  efforts." 

(7)  Great  Britain,  refusing  to  try  to  restrain  either  Peters- 
burg   or    Paris,    was    "inevitably    drawn    away    from    her    en- 
couragement of  the  German  efforts  towards  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment of  the  crisis  and  into  the  support  of  the  military  aggres- 
sion of  France  and  Russia." 

(8)  The   United   States   entered   the  War   in   part  because 
the   British  blockade  of  the   ports  of  the  Central   Powers  led 
us  to  have  our  chief  financial  stake  in  the  Entente,  and  partly 
because  of  the  pro-British  sympathies  of  Ambassador  Page  and 
President  Wilson,  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  attempt 
to  hold  England  strictly  to  international  law  on  the  seas. 

Professor  Barnes  therefore  concludes  that  "the  onlj 
direct  and  immediate  responsibility  for  the  World  Wai 
falls  upon  France  and  Russia,  with  the  guilt  about  equally 
distributed.  Next  in  order — -far  below  France  and  Russia 
— would  come  Austria,  though  she  never  desired  a  general 
European  war.  Finally,  we  should  place  Germany  and 
England  as  tied  for  last  place,  both  being  opposed  to  wai 
in  the  1914  crisis.  Probably  the  German  public  was  some- 
what more  favorable  to  military  activities  than  the  English 
people,  but,  as  we  have  amply  explained  above,  the  Kaisei 
made  much  more  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  ol 
Europe  in  1914  than  did  Sir  Edward  Grey." 

An  analysis  of  all  these  theses  would  necessitate  a  volum< 
to  match  Professor  Barnes'  750  pages.  Certainly  he  effective!) 
destroys  the  theory  of  a  wholly  pacific  and  unpreparec 
France  and  Russia  set  upon  by  a  Germany  determined  tc 
hack  its  way  into  a  place  in  the  sun.  His  evidence  thai 
neither  Poincare  nor  the  high  Russian  officials  were  adversi 
to  war  is  convincing.  Similarly  his  sharp  analysis  of  Grey'i 
apologia  makes  clear  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  foi 
the  British  foreign  minister  at  least,  an  excuse  and  not  : 
cause  for  Britain's  entrance  into  the  war. 

But  the  whole  of  his  case  against  the  Allies  would  b( 
much  stronger  if  he  did  not  seek  to  prove  so  much  and  die 
not  so  jauntily  attribute  diabolic  cunning  and  far-seeing 
Machiavellian  astuteness  to  the  villains  in  the  piece.  More 
over,  just  as  he  is  too  cocky  about  the  evil  designs  of  th< 
Allied  leaders,  he  too  easily  and  too  completely  white 
washes  the  Central  Powers.  Austria,  he  admits,  wanted  •< 
war  with  Serbia,  but  only  "a  local  punitive  war,  while  thi 
plans  of  France  and  Russia  envisaged  a  general  Europear 
conflict."  He  forgets  that  Austria  knew  that  she  was  risking 
the  danger  of  a  general  war.  (Continued  on  page  602) 
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FTER  eight  months  of  open  warfare,  there 
is  still  small  hope  of  peace  in  the  Passaic 
textile  industry.  Early  in  August  the 
8,OOO  members  of  the  United  Front  Com- 
mittee, the  free  lance  union  organized  and 
led  by  Albert  Weisbord,  a  young  Harvard 
Law  School  graduate,  delegated  plenary  powers  to  a 
citizens'  committee  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  long,  three- 
cornered  struggle  between  the  mill  workers,  the  mill  man- 
agement and  the  United  Textile  Workers,  the  textile  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This 
committee,  chosen  by  the  strikers,  is  composed  of  W.  Jett 
Lauck  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  Henry  T.  Hunt,  a  former  member  of 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  Helen  Todd,  for  some  time 
a  factory  inspector  in  Illinois.  Frank  P.  Walsh  was  a  com- 
mittee member  in  absentia.  After  two  weeks  of  quiet  but 
apparently  effective  work,  the  committee  brought  about  an 
agreement  between  the  U.  T.  W.  and  the  left  wing  United 
Front  Commiteee.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  group  agreed  to  the 
formation  of  a  Passaic  union  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers.  The  strikers  agreed  to  the  one 
condition  imposed  by  the  union,  namely,  that  Albert  Weis- 
bord and  his  score  of  associates  sever  all  connections  with 
the  strike  and  the  Passaic  organization.  In  commenting 
on  the  transfer  of  authority  Mr.  Weisbord  reminds  his  fol- 
lowers, according  to  The  Times,  that  "I  have  repeatedly 
said  that  I  would  be  glad  to  step  aside  at  any  time  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers."  He  added: 

It  should  be  remembered  that  from  the  very  beginning  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  we  should  join  the  main  stream 
of  the  American  labor  movement  as  represented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  .  .  .  We  did  not  wish  to  form  an- 
nther  and  dual  union,  separate  and  apart  from  the  textile 
union  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Rather  has  it 
always  been  our  aim  to  form  one  united  front  of  the  work- 
ers against  the  united  front  of  the  bosses,  to  organize  the  un- 
organized workers  on  the  basis  of  a  struggle  against  the  pres- 
ent system  of  exploitation  and  to  amalgamate  all  unions  in 
the  textile  industry  into  one  powerful  union,  taking  in  all  the 
textile  workers  in  America. 

Colonel  Charles  F.  H.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the 
Botany  Mills  and  generally  regarded  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  Passaic  mill  owners,  dashed  the  hopes  of  those  who  saw 
this  action  as  a  step  toward  settlement  by  refusing  on  behalf 
of  his  company  "to  deal  with  any  outside  organization  or 
bodies"  in  meeting  its  "own  problems."  The  World  quotes 
him  as  saying  that  as  the  Botany  Mills  had  been  able  to 
hire  at  the  wage  they  offered  all  the  help  needed,  the  strike 
was  now  considered  over,  and  adding: 

We  have  made  no  commitments  beyond  those  that  we  stated 
early  in  the  strike,  that  we  would  recognize  fully  the  rights  of 
our  own  employes  to  organize.  We  have  said  frankly  to  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  the 
situation  was  not  one  in  which  their  services  could  be  helpful. 


Once  before,  following  the  1919  strike,  a  well  organized 
textile  union  in  Passaic  was  handed  over  to  the  United 
Textile  Workers  by  its  leaders.  It  gradually  disintegrated. 
Since  that  time,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  made  no  effective 
effort  to  organize  the  Passaic  district.  (See  The  Survey, 
April  i,  p.  10.)  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  under 
A.  F.  of  L.  leadership  the  organization  which  Weisbord  has 
built  up  and  held  together  through  all  the  hardship  of  an 
eight  months'  strike  will  continue  or  whether  in  the  face 
of  this  rebuff  it  will  fall  to  pieces,  leaving  the  whole  dif- 
ficult job  to  be  done  again. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  largest  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  Negro  youth,  has  ended  a 
period  of  discord  (see  The  Survey,  Sept.  i,  1925,  p.  581) 
with  the  election  of  a  Negro  president  to  succeed  the 
Reverend  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  resigned.  Except  for  the  two 
years  when  John  M.  Langston,  a  distinguished  Ohio  Negro 
of  an  earlier  generation,  served  as  acting  president,  the 
leadership  has  been  in  the  hands  of  white  men.  Two-thirds 
of  the  trustees,  headed  by  Dean  Charles  Brown  of  Yale, 
are  white.  With  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee,  the  trustees  first  chose  Bishop 
J.  A.  Gregg  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
now  stationed  in  Africa,  and  a  former  president  of  Wilber- 
force  University.  Bishop  Gregg  declined  the  office. 

Still  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  departing  from  precedent, 
the  trustees  then  elected  Mordecai  Johnson.  His  acceptance 
brings  to  the  institution  a  comparatively  young  man,  but 
one  whose  extraordinary  competence  and  personality  offer 
for  Negro  youth  intelligent  guidance  and  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  reasonable  example.  He  is  a  Tennessean  by  birth 
and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Morehouse 
College  in  Atlanta,  where  later  he  became  an  instructor. 
From  the  University  of  Chicago  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  from  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  that  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Since  1916  he  has 
been  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  In  1922  he  became  a  Master  of  the  Science  of 
Theology  at  Harvard  and  in  1923  Howard  made  him  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  comes  to  the  institution  untouched 
by  the  heated  discussion  that  has  centered  about  other  can- 
didates of  much  larger  administrative  experience. 

The  action  of  the  trustees  has  about  it  an  admirable  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  Negroes  for  leadership  and  a  commendable 
courage.  For  the  most  serious  objection  to  such  a  step  has 
been  the  fear  that  Congress,  which  during  the  past  47  years 
has  appropriated  about  four  million  dollars  to  the  school, 
and  philanthropists  as  well,  would  not  respond  readily  to 
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the  financial  appeals  of  an  institution  presided  over  by  a 
Negro.  Prospects  of  difficulties  on  this  score  are  discounted 
by  the  success  of  a  growing  number  of  Negro  institutional 
heads.  While  the  issue  is  immediate  and  local,  the  change 
of  policy  in  an  obviously  important  instance  marks  a  new 
period  in  Negro  education. 


THE  British  coal  crisis  has  dragged  through  the  summer 
and  in  tactics  it  begins  to  degenerate  into  the  dreary 
staleness  of  trench  warfare.  Yet  capable  observers  report 
that  class  feeling,  engendered  by  the  stoppage,  is  now 
sharper  and  more  bitter  than  at  any  time  during  the  dramatic 
nine  days  in  May  which  Lord  Balfour  called  "an  attempted 
revolution."  Philip  Kerr,  secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Trust,  a 
lecturer  at  the  Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics,  and 
guiltless  of  any  stain  of  Socialism,  recently  prophesied  a 
great  increase  in  the  revolutionary  element  and  of  the  belief 
in  revolutionary  violence  among  the  British  trade  unions 
unless  the  nation's  employing  class  rapidly  revise  their 
present  "static,  socially  unprogressive,  satisfied"  attitude 
toward  property  and  industry. 

Wilfrid  H.  Crook,  a  British-American  economist,  on  the 
faculty  of  Bowdoin  College,  who  is  spending  his  summer 
in  England  studying  the  industrial  situation  (see  The 
Survey,  July  i,  p.  419)  calls  the  attention  of  The  Survey 
to  the  intensification  of  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  coal 
struggle : 

I  encountered  scattered  evidence  of  a  most  self-satisfied 
feeling  of  "caste"  among  those  in  authority  in  the  first  weeks 
of  my  visit  to  Britain  [Professor  Crook  writes]  but,  as  the 
weeks  pass  and  the  mining  lock-out  drags  on  past  its  thirteenth 
week,  the  expressions  of  this  class  feeling  occur  much  more 
frequently  and  more  openly.  When,  in  June,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
at  a  London  Conservative  meeting,  protested  against  public 
funds  feeding  miners'  wives  and  children  so  long  as  the  miners 
"were  our  enemies,"  it  was  felt  that  his  was  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  and  rather  bad  form  at  that.  Today  there  are 
many  who  dare  echo  that  view,  and  act  upon  it. 

The  guardians  of  Lichfield,  seat  of  a  bishopric,  attempted 
to  stop  all  relief  whatsoever  to  miners'  dependents.  The 
public  outcry  resulting  caused  them  to  reconsider  and  to  grant 
a  pittance  of  sixty  cents  a  week  to  a  wife,  and  some  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  to  each  child.  The  Minister  of  Health  .  .  . 
has  ordered  his  inspectors  to  see  "that  no  hardship  is  inflicted." 

In  Bolton,  a  textile  city  of  Lancashire,  every  applicant  for 
relief  is  reported  to  have  been  given  a  printed  notice  setting 
out  the  clause  in  the  Vagrancy  Act  that  threatens  the  husband 
with  prosecution  for  neglect  of  his  family.  Moreover  all  relief 
must  be  taken  in  an  institution,  namely  the  poorhouse,  which 
inevitably  means  splitting  up  the  miners'  families.  Many  other 
districts  are  following  suit  in  reducing  relief  rates,  holding 
apparently  the  view  of  the  Sunday  Times  editorial  that  "one 
factor  that  may  make  for  an  early  easement  of  the  situation 
is  a  stiffening  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  grant 
ot  relief  to  distressed  miners'  families.  They  are  refusing  to 
continue  a  dole  which  is  only  necessary  because  miners  will 
not  return  to  work,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  play  Mr.  Cook's 
game  by  subsidizing  the  lock-out." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  increasing 
tension  in  the  situation  is  the  storm  of  invective  with 
which  press,  business  men  and  rank-and-file  miners  met  the 
proposals  of  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
\vere  accepted  in  part  by  the  mine  leaders.  These  church 
leaders  secured  from  the  Miners'  Federation  officers  an 
agreement  to  accept  arbitration  in  wages  and  full  acceptance 


of  the  Samuel  Commission  report,  if  for  four  months  the 
miners  were  taken  back  to  work  on  the  old  terms  and  hours, 
while  the  Commissioners  themselves  worked  out  the 
practical  application  of  their  proposals.  Meantime  the 
Government  was  to  promise  to  put  these  proposals  into 
effect  and  to  provide  a  further  subsidy  for  the  interim. 
Professor  Crook  comments  thus  on  the  reception  which  this 
proposal  received: 

Instead  of  recognizing  that  the  Church  leaders  had  achieved 
something  that  Government,  mine  owners  and  even  the  T.  U.  C, 
General  Council  had  failed  to  win,  in  the  willingness  to  take 
arbitration  on  wages  if  settlement  was  not  otherwise  arrived 
at,  prime  minister  and  cabinet  alike  pour  scorn  on  the  church- 
men for  entering  a  sphere  in  which  they  have  no  place.  .  .  . 
Bishops  and  Church  leaders  meet  the  full  force  of  invective 
from  press  and  business  men  for  prolonging  a  stoppage  that 
they  are  "wholly  incompetent  to  settle."  ...  As  I  write,  a 
miners'  delegate  meeting  from  all  over  Britain  has  declared 
for  at  least  two  more  months  of  struggle  unless  the  owners 
change  their  terms.  Many  delegates  even  attacked  Cook  and 
Smith,  alleged  "wild' leaders"  of  the  miners,  for  going  as  far 
as  they  did  in  the  new  offer  made  through  the  medium  oi 
the  church. 

Professor  Crook  points  out  that  "The  cost  of  such  foui 
month  subsidy,  or,  as  the  Church  leaders  suggest,  'a  tem- 
porary loan  to  the  industry,'  would  be  about  the  cost  oi 
three  days  continuance  of  this  struggle  to  the  nation's  trade 
Sir  Hugh  Bell,  one  of  Britain's  industrial  veterans,  estimates 
that  the  general  strike  and  the  mine  stoppage  together  havt 
cost  Britain  nearly  a  billion  dollars  already. 

"A  curious  comment  on  it  all  is  the  fact  that  just  before 
the  great  lock-out  started  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  himself  a  greal 
captain  of  industry  in  coal  and  allied  chemical  products,  and 
recently  a  convert  from  the  Liberal  to  the  Conservative 
party,  put  forward  a  scheme  of  settlement  not  far  differeni 
from  this  suggested  by  the  churches.  .  .  .  Yet  because  the 
churches'  scheme  seems  to  struggle-blinded  partisans  tc 
smack  of  truckling,  ever  so  slightly,  to  the  stubborn  miners 
presumably  another  cool  billion  must  be  thrown  after  th< 
first,  and  what  is  far  worse,  a  starvation  settlement  b< 
effected  that  will  leave  a  deep  and  permanent  revolutionarj 
spirit  broadcast  among  the  British  working  class." 


BY  ferry  and  flivver,  by  sea  and  by  land  and  througl 
the  air,  folks  come  back  to  work  after  Labor  Day — 
as  Mrs.  Bruere  so  pleasantly  implies  in  her  frontispiece  foi 
this  issue.  Labor  Day,  late  this  year,  adds  for  many  worker: 
a  last  long  mouthful  to  the  summer's  feast  of  leisure.  Nexi 
year  it  will  be  a  little  different:  every  new  calendar  brings 
a  varying  pattern  of  "long"  and  "short"  holidays.  Some  oi 
us  like  it  that  way ;  some  of  us  wish  things  were  neater 
To  the  growing  number  of  those  who  argue  that  a  set  oi 
months  and  weeks  standardized  like  Ford  parts  would  makf 
business  run  more  smoothly,  George  Eastman  adds  his  name 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Nation's  Business.  He  would  favoi 
thirteen  months  of  twenty-eight  days  each,  with  a  Year  Daj 
between  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  and  the  first  of  the 
new.  He  ought  to  know:  he  standardized  photography 
which,  like  the  calendar,  follows  the  sun.  Logically,  he  is 
right.  But  if  the  diurnal  dance  becomes  a  lockstep,  and 
calendars  last  forever,  what  will  the  butcher's  boy  do  at 
Christmas? 


Letters  &  Life 

In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 
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CHE   Renaissance   in  Dixie  is  proven  by  the 
birth   of   a  local  criticism.      For  you   can't 
make  a  dent  in  an  old  regime  until  its  youth 
grow  conscious  of  its  faults,  see  better  ways, 
and  dare  talk  of  both.    For  two  generations 
criticism  was  strangled  in  the  South,  ridden 
out  of  town  on  a  rail,  laughed  to  death,  or  swamped   in 
spread-eagle  oratory.      Malcontents  there   were,   of   course, 
but  they  had  no  organs  and  no  audience.    That  is  why  The 
Advancing  South  by  Edward  Mims,  professor  of  English  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  is  in  truth  a  phenomenon.    Ten  years 
ago  it  wouldn't  have  been  written:  first,  because  much  of  it 
had  not  happened ;  second,  because  nobody  would  have  list- 
ened ;  and  perhaps  third  because  it  would  have  ibeen  too  risky. 
Men    were    pilloried    for   less    than    this    book ;     and    even 
today  Professor  Mims  shows  such  manly  courage  that  I — 
who  studied   at   the   University  of   Virginia   and   edited   in 
Richmond  and  so  learned  something  of  Southern  public  opin- 
ion— take  off  my  hat  in  admiration. 

For  this  volume  is  a  sincere,  frank,  and  not  mealy-mouthed 
measuring  of  the  South 's  present  social  and  spiritual  stature. 
The  author  makes  his  own  home-thrusts  at  his  home-land, 
and  fortifies  them  with  the  stern  strictures  of  other  native 
sons.  Here  is  not  Yankee  prejudice,  but  loving  justice  to 
one's  own  faults  and  virtues.  For  example: 

The  stage  seems  all  set  for  wonderful  progress ;  the  obstacles 
seem  to  be  removed ;  and  something  happens ;  there  is  a 
resurgence  of  the  old  reactionary  spirit,  policies,  and  ideas. 
And  in  some  respects  the  South  looks  worse  to  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  to  its  own  intelligent  minority  than  it  has 
looked  at  any  time  within  the  last  decade  or  more  .  .  .  Prog- 
ress at  one  point  does  not  mean  progress  at  all  points  .  .  .  Of 
what  avail  is  the  enormous  growth  of  factories  if  we  are  to 
"bury  our  Anglo-Saxon"  under  a  system  that  is  paternalistic 
and  feudalistic?  If  good  roads  are  to  connect  towns  in  which 
Philistinism  is  raised  to  the  nth  degree,  why  rejoice  in  their 
extension?  What  good  is  the  abolition  of  illiteracy  if  literacy 
leads  to  so  meager  results?  Why  give  money  to  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  if  they  are  threatened  ...  by  a  negation 
of  the  very  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  that  scholarship  de- 
mands and  specially  when  some  of  these  institutions  are  supine 
to  the  point  of  conformity  and  convention?  The  progress  in 
religion  as  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of  members  and  by  enor- 
mous funds  for  church  building  has  often  been  associated  with 
a  bigotry  and  intolerance  that  takes  us  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages  for  a  parallel.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  my  contention  that  the 
situation,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems.  .  .  .  Southern 
people  have  a  way  of  being  over-optimistic  as  to  immediate 
results.  The  South  has  come  a  long  way,  but  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go  before  the  forces  of  sound  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  can  prevail.  There  are  things  being  said  and  done  in 
the  South  that  Northern  readers  do  not  know  about.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  lack  of  cooperation  among  progressives,  while  the 
forces  of  reaction  are  united  and  aggressive. 

The  great  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  does  record  some 
of  the  things  being  said  and  done  that  the  North  does  not 
know  about.  And  they  are  fine  things,  wonderful  prom- 


ises of  which  Professor  Mims  is  rightly  and  emphatically 
proud.  Here  is  in  fact  an  honor  roll  of  persons,  and  move- 
ments, and  institutions  that  toil  with  vision  and  heroic  energy 
and  selfless  devotion  to  mold  the  New  South.  They  are 
critics  and  plan-makers,  but  the  real  Renaissance  is  not  yet — 
for  the  reason  so  clearly  seen  by  the  author: 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Southern  states  still  have  a  great 
mass  of  uneducated  people,  sensitive,  passionate,  prejudiced,  and 
another  mass  of  the  half-educated  who  have  very  little  intel- 
lectual curiosity  or  independence  of  judgment. 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  never  read  a  sentence  so  packed  with 
wisdom  about  the  South  as  that.  Will  such  a  prophet  be 
without  honor  in  his  own  country? 

So  we  have  here  a  record  of  isolated  and  sporadic  signs 
of  the  future  Renaissance,  not  a  story  of  mass  movement. 
The  map  of  the  Solid  South  is  here  stuck  full  of  vari-col- 
ored  pins,  each  marking  a  victory  or  a  portent.  Blue  pins 
for  some  tales  we  already  know:  Walter  Page  and  his 
helping  hand  to  all  southern  progress;  Dr.  Seaman  Knapp 
and  his  Farm  Demonstration  miracles;  Clarence  Poe  of 
The  Progressive  Farmer  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  who  with  an 
audience  of  400,000  is  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  the 
rural  South  that  dreams  of  scientific  farming  and  a  sweeter 
life;  D.  A.  Tompkins  who  built  up  the  cotton-mill  industry 
along  the  Carolina  Coast  and  put  J.  P.  Caldwell  in  charge 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  as  an  independent  critic 
of  social  and  political  conditions;  Herty  who  saved  the 
turpentine  industry  ten  million  a  year  by  teaching  them 
how  to  tap  the  priceless  trees;  George  Gordon  Crawford 
who  built  up  the  steel  industry  at  Birmingham  through  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  planned  a  town  and 
a  social  service  system  to  help  solve  his  labor  problem ;  J.  B. 
Duke  and  his  princely  $40,000,000  foundation  for  humani- 
tarian and  educational  purposes  which,  the  author  believes, 
is  a  sign  that  "the  individualistic  and  long  poverty-stricken 
Southerner  is  slowly  coming  to  play  the  role  of  philan- 
thropist." But  what  will  be  done  with  the  forty  millions 
is  not  told. 

Green  pins,  say,  for  education.  The  Scholars  and  Critics 
of  Chapel  Hill  take  a  whole  chapter,  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  the  cultural  center  of  this  Renaissance. 
Here  we  find  the  admirable  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  off- 
spring of  the  Departments  of  Sociology  and  Rural  Econ- 
omics, and  men  like  Howard  Odum,  and  E.  C.  Branson; 
here  is  the  best  graduate  school  in  the  South ;  here  every- 
body not  only  has  a  book  (a  bit  rare  in  the  South),  but 
has  written  a  book;  here  is  a  University  Press  on  the 
Oxford  or  Harvard  model ;  here  is  Professor  Koch  and 
his  Carolina  Playmakers  (and  writers)  and  Paul  Green 
with  his  grim  dramas  of  the  black  and  white  folk  he  knows, 
and  his  editing  of  The  Reviewer,  a  literary  periodical.  Here 
in  short  is  a  university  like  a  dynamo  energizing  a  state 
and  a  whole  section.  Green  pins  too  mark  other  education 


foci,  and  there  are  the  thrilling  tales  of  how  Trinity  Col- 
lege (now  Duke)  and  Vanderbilt  fought  the  good  fight — 
and  won — for  academic  free  speech. 

The  map  glitters  with  red  pins  for  writers  for  the  South 
has  always  been  vocal :  Robert  Lathan  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  asking  quietly  what  the  South  expected  to  do  in 
politics;  Julian  Harris,  son  of  Uncle  Remus,  who  dared 
in  the  Columbus  Georgia  Enquirer-Sun  write  about  The 
Empire  State  of  Illiteracy — his  own,  and  fought  the  Klan 
until  they  threatened  to  lynch  him;  Douglas  Freeman  who 
with  John  Stewart  Bryan's  News-Leader  in  Richmond  is 
leading  liberal  thought.  In  pure  letters,  the  trend  is  from 
Romance  to  Realism  (or  perhaps  Criticism)  says  Professor 
Mims,  and  he  records  how  O.  Henry  spoofed  the  Southern 
tradition,  and  James  Branch  Cabell  has  invented  a  land  of 
chivalry  for  the  express  purpose  of  mocking  it,  and  Ellen 
Glasgow  and  Mary  Johnston  have  "brought  realism  across 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line."  But  the  South  is  not  yet  bear- 
ing many  of  this  sterner  guild,  and  the  explanation  is  per- 
haps in  its  reading  habits,  or  lack  of  them,  which  are 
analyzed  with  a  pathetic  sincerity. 

The  author  is  better  on  education,  journalism,  and  liter- 
ature than  he  is  on  economics  and  politics.  He  never  seems 
quite  to  penetrate  into  the  psychological,  racial,  and  geo- 
graphic bases  here.  He  agrees  that  the  South  is  not  fur- 
nishing her  old  leaders  or  her  old  contributions  to  political 
philosophy,  and  leaves  us  with  Lathan's  question:  Where 
shall  we  take  our  stand? 

The  author  is  too  much  of  the  present  South  not  to 
have  his  blind  spots.  His  chapter  on  the  Negro  stresses  the 
work  of  the  Interracial  Commission,  Dr.  Dillard's  achieve- 
ments with  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  funds,  the  Rosenwald 
schools,  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  He  records  bright  spots 
of  cooperation  between  whites  and  blacks  in  the  South.  But 
he  does  not  mention  the  cultural  ambitions  of  The  New 
Negro  though  he  does  say  Dr.  Du  Bois  and  Walter  White 
express  a  new  bitter  confidence  that  tends  to  inflame  the 
Southern  brother.  Nor  do  I  recall  that  he  shows  clearly 
how  much  of  the  impetus  for  Negro  education  and  ameliora- 
tion ot  his  conditions  had  its  impetus  in  the  North.  He 
finds  Northern  intellectuals  and  inert  Southern  leaders  pro- 
duce a  friction  that  will  demand  all  our  skill  in  cooperation 
to  surpass.  In  the  final  chapter  on  religion  we  find  again 
leaders  of  light  and  liberalism  like  Dr.  William  Poteat 
of  Wake  Forest,  a  Baptist,  and  Bishop  Edwin  D.  Mouzon 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  many  among  the  Episcopalians. 
The  obscurantism  at  Dayton  did  not  represent  all  the  forces 
in  Southern  religion.  But  here  as  in  politics  it  is  the  masses 
led  by  demagogues  of  the  pulpit  who  set  the  standard.  The 
liberal  churchmen  are  separate  white  pins  on  the  map,  shed- 
ding what  light  they  can. 

When  you  have  finished  reading  this  almost  painfully 
just  picture,  done  doubtless  with  agony  by  a  loving  son,  you 
will  feel  sure  of  three  things:  that  so  much  liberal  leader- 
ship and  education  must  guarantee  an  enlightened  populace 
in  time;  that  few  men  in  North,  East,  or  West,  could 
transcend  their  own  prejudices  and  neighborhoods  as  does 
this  teacher  of  English;  and  that  he  has  courage.  If  not, 
he  would  never  have  dared  call  his  book  The  Advancing 
South.  Hitherto,  you  know,  the  South  couldn't  advance 
because  it  was  alwavs  in  the  lead.  LEO.Y  WHIPPLE 
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The  Healing  Beauty. 

OUR  literary  editor  from  his  retreat  in  the  Catskills 
writes  to  instruct  me  that  in  dealing  with  The 
Verdict  of  Bridlegoose  I  am  to  take  "the  social,  not  the 
literary  slant."  There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  those  false 
alternatives  that  my  friend  Alexander  Black  in  his  American 
Husbands  has  so  neatly  disposed  of: 

Ask  a  hundred  people,  "Which  do  you  prefer,  Wagner,  or 
ragtime?  summer  or  winter?  city  or  country?"  Eighty  of  them 
will  not  resent  the  affront.  ...  A  free  initiative  does  not  have 
to  hate  something  to  establish  its  liberty.  It  may  love  both. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  hate  both.  To  struggling  minds  it 
is  often  a  fantastic  relief  to  discover,  with  regard  to  a  vast 
array  of  paired  appearances  and  conditions  that  had  seemed 
to  say,  "Choose  ye  between  us,"  that  the  challenge  is  fraudu- 
lent, that  they  can  have  both — or  neither. 

Why  this  dichotomy,  Mr.  Editor,  between  social  and 
literary?  Is  it  not  the  peculiar  virtue  of  The  Verdict  of 
Bridlegoose  that  it  is  at  once  socially  significant  and 
permeated  by  an  exquisite  literary  charm?  What  is  the 
book  indeed  but  a  sublimated  "case  record"? 

I  grant  the  warning  is  not  without  justification.  So- 
ciological literature,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  ostensibly 
deals  with  the  living  ways  of  people,  is  notoriously  dreary. 
Social  work  still  bears  the  stamp  of  charity's  early  preoccu- 
pation with  human  misery  and  the  gloomy  side  of  man's 
terrestial  estate.  Yet  the  social  settlements  long  ago  bravely 
threw  overboard  the  puritanic  notion  that  beauty  is  wicked, 
and  ugliness  the  fatalistically  appropriate  environment  of 
the  poor.  Some  day  all  social  workers  will  discover  the 
transcendent  therapeutic  value  of  beauty  and  its  joyful 
pursuit. 

There  was  a  man  plagued  with  tuberculosis,  landing  in 
New  York  a  penniless  immigrant,  taking  his  place  in  the 
dejected  cue  of  an  employment  office,  forced  by  poverty 
into  the  squalor  of  old  city  tenements,  yet  fighting  his  way 
back  to  health  by  his  sheer  love  of  beauty  and  his  determina- 
tion to  find  it  in  a  burdock,  struggling  for  life  in  a  sidewalk 
grating,  in  the  faces  of  vagrant  men  and  women,  in  the 
sky,  the  mountains,  the  sea.  Everything  he  sets  eyes  upon 
reveals  healing  beauty  to  him,  beauty  with  occasional 
Rabelaisian  touches  that  add  the  tang  of  ploughed  earth. 

The  volume  contains  a  whole  gallery  of  acid-etched 
portraits  of  literary  contemporaries  from  Amy  Lowell  to 
Mencken  and  Dreiser.  Woven  into  it  is  the  story  of  his 
own  courtship,  an  exquisitely  delicate  idyll.  But  it  is  as  an 
autographic  case  record  in  which  the  "social"  is  transmuted 
by  "literary"  art  into  beauty  that  it  is  particularly  notable. 

Think  of  a  man  who  has  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains 
to  make  a  stand  against  tuberculosis  writing  this  entry  in 
his  notebook: 

In  the  white  moonlight,  as  we  lay  in  bed,  we  would  some- 
times be  waked  by  the  yapping  of  a  fox,  making  its  way  across 
the  sloping  field,  its  stealthy  paws  scarcely  leaving  an  indent 
on  the  crisp,  sparkling  floor  over  which  they  trod.  Once  I 
witnessed  a  very  curious  scene.  I  awoke  suddenly  to  find 
myself  watching  a  skunk  dancing  an  arabesque  on  a  level 
space  in  front  of  the  well,  a  lonely,  silent  arabesque,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  cat,  which  sat  before  it  with  pricked  ears.  And 
as  I  watched  this  animal  in  its  gambols,  rolling  over  and  over, 
and  frolicking  sideways,  I  could  not  but  feel  astonishment  that 
God  should  have  conceived  the  whimsy  of  giving  so  quaint  an 
animal  so  merry  u  heart. 

And  this,  on  his  return  to  his  hall  bedroom  after  a  con- 
stitutional through  the  city  streets: 
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On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  woman  being  taken  to  Jefferson 
Market  prison.  Two  constables  were  carrying  her  and  the 
one  behind,  who  held  her  by  the  wrists,  seemed  to  take  de- 
liberate satisfaction  in  allowing  her  gray  hair  to  drag  along 
the  pavement.  ...  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  think  of  the  human  race  as  noble.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  grate- 
ful that  though  our  kind  can  outrage  the  virginal  surface  of 
the  earth,  yea!  and  the  pure  atmosphere  around  it,  with  every 
kind  of  abomination,  it  is  still  incapable  of  tampering  even  in 
the  least  degree,  with  the  august  progression  of  the  moon; 
still  less  with  the  punctual  bands  of  Orion! 

Men  live  by  the  love  of  work,  by  loyalty  in  love,  by 
reticence,  modesty,  chastity;  but  they  live  by  beauty,  too, 
and  its  healing  magic.  What  a  difference  it  would  make 
if  doctors,  nurses,  all  manner  of  social  workers  and  civil 
reformers  could  feel  and  know  the  truth  of  this.  For  the 
delight  of  their  souls  and  the  good  of  those  to  whom  they 
minister,  I  urge  them  to  read  The  Verdict  of  Bridlegoose. 

R.  W.  B. 

THE    VERDICT    OF    BRIDLEGOOSE,    by    Llewelyn    Powys       Harcourt 
Brace  Company.     204  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Strata 

WALTER  WHITE'S  second  novel,  Flight,  is  a  much 
better  novel  than  Fire  in  The  Flint,  and  subtler 
criticism  of  the  white  and  Negro  relations  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  probably  poorer  propaganda,  less  harsh  in  plot 
and  action,  and  less  obvious  in  meaning.  Its  peculiar  social 
value  is  in  the  cataloging  of  generally  unsuspected  stratifi- 
cations in  the  Negro  millions.  Its  center  design,  the  "flight" 
of  Mimi,  a  lovely  Negro  girl  of  Creole  blood,  from  her 
birth-place  in  the  shadowy  and  scented  ancient  regime  of 
New  Orleans,  via  Atlanta  and  Philadelphia  to  Harlem,  and 
then  "across  the  line"  into  marriage  with  a  wealthy  white 
youth  who  lives  on  Washington  Square,  New  York,  pro- 
vides an  ideal  frame-work  for  revealing  differences  inside 
the  Negro  race. 

The  best  writing  is  about  New  Orleans  and  the  dream- 
ing life  of  her  father,  Jean  Daquin.  Clearly,  Mr.  White 
knows  and  loVes  the  semi-tropical,  yet  continental  town, 
and  paints  a  scence  full  of  the  beauty  of  color  and  scents 
and  gentle  feeling.  But  a  hustling  second  wife  marries 
Jean  and  plunges  him  into  the  insurance  business  in  Atlanta. 
Then  we  see,  through  Mimi's  eyes,  that  the  New  Orleans 
Negro  is  not  the  Negro  of  Atlanta.  Jean  and  his  daughters 
are  Catholics  and  in  the  old  French  town,  the  Church  pro- 
vided a  special  niche  for  them.  But  in  Atlanta,  the  Church 
has  to  bar  them  out.  The  Atlanta  Negroes  are  pictured 
as  already  becoming  materialists  and  go-getters.  Mimi,  with 
genuine  selflessness,  gives  herself  to  a  weak  young  Negro 
with  some  education  who  flickers  out  when  the  unlicensed 
baby  comes.  Mimi  refuses  a  forced  marriage,  goes  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  woven  around 
her  love-inspired  struggle  for  her  little  Jean. 

Then  Harlem,  the  Negro  melting  pot,  with  many  new 
types,  claims  the  girl.  But  Mr.  White  does  not  seem  to 
penetrate  Harlem  very  deep,  or  paint  it  very  real.  Nor 
does  he  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  the  dress-making  salon 
of  which  Mimi  finally  becomes  director  after  she  "goes 
white."  In  the  white  marriage,  Mr.  White  successfully 
resists  the  temptations  to  obvious  melodrama,  but  also  seems 
content  with  the  surface  of  the  situation  rather  than  with 
the  possible  psychology.  For  a  curtain  Mimi  slips  out  of 
her  home  for  freedom,  her  child,  and  her  own  people.  The 
moral  is  that  having  tried  the  best  and  the  worst  of  both 
races  she,  from  the  call  of  the  blood  and  conscious  choice, 
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subjects  command  either  High  School  or 
College  credit.  Start  any  time. 

Cfjt  2lnirjrrsitt>  of  Chicago 

34   Ellis  Hall       CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Campaigns, 

Publicity, 

Counsel 


The  success  of  money  raising  efforts 
in  behalf  of  philanthropic  endeavors 
depends  largely  on  the  experience 
and  ability  of  those  conducting  them. 
Planned  Publicity  Service  has  spec- 
ialized for  ten  years  in  campaign 
publicity  and  direction.  It  is  now 
engaged  upon  the  $25,000,000  national 
United  Jewish  Campaign  and  recently 
handled  the  campaign  to  raise  New 
York's  $6,000,000  quota  for  this  cause, 
exceeding  this  goal  by  $1,000,000. 
Numerous  social  service  and  trade 
organizations  also  value  highly  its 
work  in  continuous  all  year  publicity 
tending  to  create  and  sustain  public 
good  will.  We  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss, without  obligation,  your  pub- 
licity or  campaign  needs. 


PLANNED  PUBLICITY  SERVICE 

A.  H.  Fromenson — Louis  Popkln — John  W.  Smith 

103    Park    Avenue 

New  York  City 

Telephone:     ASHLAND     8527-8 
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To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westcoester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  cor./en- 
lences,  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  In  plact 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pa; 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  th» 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Qlv* 
Ul  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December   81,   19X1,   to    December  31,    1925, 

iECEIPTS  FOR  4  YEARS— tince  Fund  be- 
gan— 

Donations    $283,242.93 

Bank    interest    5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund    10,000.00 


-$298,520.1* 


EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 

Adrcrtising      $28,183.37 

tots    6,915.66 

Road,   trench  work,   excavating,   labor   and   ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety   of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     4,215.12 

Furnishing   of    Annex    6,972.74 

Accident     Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    eld    Home    and 

Annex,   200   feet  long    7,460.86 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,  Survey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well     Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees    466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.   ..         866.88 

$147,923.«4 

Balance  in  Fund   January   1,    1926    $150,594.13 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOSPITALS 

and 

INSTITUTIONS 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest   medical   and   social   practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY   C.    WRIGHT,   Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


will  end  her  flight  among  the  happy  Negroes  who  are  not 
yet  "mechanized,"  who  still  laugh  and  who  are  not  social 
hypocrites. 

Many  excellent  scenes  lend  distinction  to  what  i-s  in  es- 
sence not  a  new  theme  save  as  the  color  scheme  lends  novelty. 
The  glimpse  of  the  Atlanta  race  riot  is  sharply  etched,  and 
the  study  of  the  miniature  Main  Street  of  the  Negro  with 
its  "society"  and  castes  is  full  of  humor.  But  I  feel,  per- 
haps unjustly,  that  Mr.  White's  work  fails  in  one  of  two 
things:  either  there  is  so  little  real  difference  between  the 
lives  of  the  juxtaposed  races  that  the  idea  of  a  distinct 
Negro  culture  falls  flat;  or  else  Mr.  White,  in  spite  of  an 
almost  unparalleled  knowledge  of  his  own  race,  fails  to  give 
us  the  soul  of  its  peculiar  life.  This  book  is  not  more 
Negro  than  Fire  in  The  Flint,  but  less.  It  is  better  in  the 
sense  that  it  more  closely  approaches  the  conventional  pat- 
tern. It  is  more  sophisticated,  better  designed,  more  artful 
in  craftsmanship,  but  in  white,  not  Negro  craftsmanship.  Ii 
contains  no  elemental  emotion,  no  broad  sunlit  Rabelaisian 
humor,  no  folk-lore,  no  rhapsody  of  style  or  naive  splendoi 
of  language.  Indeed,  the  language  is  notably  dull  and 
stereotyped — perhaps  because  Mr.  White  had  to  steal  time 
for  his  writing  in  the  cracks  of  his  investigations.  "Me- 
morable night".  .  ."bitter  travail  of  soul".  .  ."she  surrep- 
titiously devoured  the  tragedy  of  Tess" — those  are  the 
cliches  of  white  novels. 

Really  Mr.  White  owes  us  a  preface.  Is  he  a  prop- 
agandist? a  social  critic?  a  Negro  proving  his  race  can  writ* 
admirable  pattern  novels  on  Negro  material  ?  or  a  creatoi 
with  a  literary  gift  as  original  and  self-sufficient  as  that  ir 
Bre'r  Rabbit  folk-lore,  the  spirituals,  and  jazz?  We  cer- 
tainly welcome  Mr.  White's  achievements,  but  we  somehow 
feel  excluded.  He  must  know  wonderful  things — brutal 
lazy,  bloody,  singing,  groping  things — but  he  will  not  tell 
the  tale  to  us.  We  can  "roll  our  own"  novels  of  this  genre 
But  we  haven't  "the  makings"  of  the  things  he  ought  tc 
write. 

FLIGHT,  by  Walter  White.     Knopf.     300  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Th, 
Survey. 


WAR,  LAW  AND  ALCOHOLISM 
(Continued  from  page 
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number  of  thrills.  The  mobilization  of  male  companion: 
may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Before  the  recen' 
increase  of  deaths  from  alcoholism  can  be  attributed  to  th< 
influence  of  prohibition  it  must  be  shown  that  a  correspond 
ing  increase  has  not  occurred  in  other  countries  such  ai 
Great  Britain.  There  are  many  other  possible  explanations 
such  as  the  influence  of  the  war,  of  the  automobile,  o; 
simply  the  present  wave  of  independence  among  younj 
women  who  have  largely  thrown  over  the  traditions  of  thi 
previous  generation  and  who  seem  at  present,  some  of  them 
to  have  little  but  a  philosophy  of  hedonism  to  put  in  thei 
place.  This  is  not  an  attack  on  their  sex.  It  is  to  be  note( 
that  there  are  still  many  more  deaths  of  men  under  twenty 
five  than  of  women  of  the  same  age. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Davis  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
Dr.  Bigelow  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Healtl 
and  Dr.  Hampson  Jones  of  the  Baltimore  City  Health  De 
partment  for  allowing  me  to  use  official  statistics  that  havi 
not  yet  been  published,  and  also  Professor  Lowell  Reed  fo 
valuable  advice  in  the  conduct  of  this  research. 
THE  SURVET.  It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.} 


REPORT   OF    THE 

Chicago  Health  Education 
Conference 


The  official  record  of  the  discussions  of  the  Fourth 
Health  Education  Conference  of  the  American 
Child  Health  Association  held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  June  22-26,  1925. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  health  edu- 
cation? 

What    types    of    health    education    material 
are    most    useful  ? 

What    educational    criteria    should    be    used 
to   evaluate   health   education   material? 
What  steps  can  be  taken  to  make  our  goal 
more   universal   and   certain    of   attainment? 

These  discussions  furnish  up-to-date,  practical  ma- 
terial for  all  interested  in  the  development  of  Health 
Education  in  schools  and  in  Teachers'  Colleges. 

Heavy  paper  cover.  357  pp.  Price  $I.OO  postpaid. 


Published  by 

American  Child  Health  Association 

370  Seventh  Avenue  New  York  City 


Quoted  Without  Permission 

from    the    current    parents'    bulletin    of    the    Raymond 
Riordon  School  for  Boys,  Highland,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

MANY  a  real  prospect  for  fame  has  been  salted 
down  to  the  commonplace  by  having  to  fall  in 
line  and  lock-step  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  There 
.ire  certain  conventions  of  dress  and  conduct  that 
fit  all  of  us  and  these  should  in  no  wise  be  neglected; 
but  when  it  comes  to  issuing  an  order  that  Jones, 
Brown  and  Smith  shall  think  in  the  same  tempo 
and  deliver  In  the  same  set  of  percentage  marks, 
then  injustice  is  being  done  education  and  grave 
harm  being  done  the  sprouting  adolescent.  .  .  . 

Some  folks  think  "individual  instruction"  means 
just  a  tutorial  process.  That's  deadly — don't  you 
know  that?  Can't  you  see  that  it's  the  ideas  one 
gets  from  his  companions  that  give  one  a  sense 
of  comparison  and  open  a  new  vein  of  thought?  .  .  . 

Boys  must  study  and  recite — each  to  the  degree 
we  think  him  capable;  there  is  no  MUST  to  his 
industrial  tasks — that  would  spoil  the  whole  idea.  .  .  . 

Our  manual  work  is  not  so  much  "manual  train- 
ing" as  it  is  soul-training  or  shall  we  best  put  it — 
conscience  training? 

My  boy  is  going  back  to  the  Raymond  Riordon  School, 
and  I  am  treating  Mr.  Riordon  to  this  ad.  (he  needs  a  few 
more  boys  to  make  up  his  ideal  maximum  of  between  seventy- 
five  and  one  hundred),  because  I  believe  in  his  principles 
and  in  his  ability  to  apply  them  practically  every  day  of 
the  school  year.  Write  to  him  for  more  information;  or 
better  still,  see  the  school  for  yourself — it  is  in  one  of  the 
most  lovely  and  healthful  spots  of  the  country,  within  three 
hours  from  New  York  City. 

BRUNO  LASKEB 

64   Fairrirw  Avenue, 
Yonkcrs,  N.    Y. 

P.S.  The  school  is  certified  by  the  New  York  Regents  and 
by  some  thirty  other  colleges  and  universities  inde- 
pendently. Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  that  the  diet 
and  physical  care  of  the  boys  are  as  thoughtfully  worked 
out  as  the  plans  of  study,  work  and  recreation. 


BOOKS 

That     Mark     The 
Trend  of  Education 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

By  HENRY  C.  MORRISON 

Criticizing  the  present  methods  of  education  in  so 
far  as  they  are  based  upon  the  "lesson-teaching" 
theory,  Professor  Morrison  outlines  a  new  tech- 
nique designed  for  direct  teaching  of  the  true 
learning  products. 

$4.00,  postpaid  $4.15 

INTELLIGENT   PARENTHOOD 

A   Symposium   of  Opinion 

Intelligent  direction  of  the  child  and  his  problems 
— his  health,  his  relation  to  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity,  his   education,    and   his   character — is    the 
theme   of  this  symposium  of  opinion. 
$2.00,  postpaid  $2.10 

SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS 

By  JOHN  MAURICE  CLARK 

Mr.  Clark  shows  control   at  work  in   unsuspected 
places   and   outlines   the   entire   subject. 
$4.00,  postpaid  $4.15 

THE  GANG 

By  FREDERIC  M.  THRASHER 

A  vivid  description  of  gang  life  as  it  actually  is, 
Mr.    Thrasher    explains    the    psychology    of    the 
gangster,    traces   the   widespread    ramifications    of 
gangdom,   and    suggests   a    remedy. 
$3.00,  postpaid  $3.15 

TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  ELLIOT  R.  DOWNING.        $2.00,  postpaid  $2.10 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

By  W.  L.  EIKENBERRT.  $2.00,  postpaid  $2.10 

AN    INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   STUDY   OF 
FRENCH 


By  OTTO  F.  BOND. 


$1.00,  postpaid  $1.10 


PROBLEMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHING 

By  LEONA  F.  BOWMAN.          $1.50,  postpaid  $1.60 

ART   IN   HOME  ECONOMICS 

By  MARION  E.  CLARK  and  Others. 

$1.00,  postpaid  $1.10 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

By  JOHN   DEWEY.  $1.25,  postpaid  $1.35 

LAW  AND   FREEDOM  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

By   GEORGE   A.    COE.  $1.75,  postpaid  $1.85 
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Margaret  Fahnestock 
School  of  Nursing 

of  the 

New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital 

offers  special  facilities  for  thor- 
oughly preparing  young  women 
for  the  profession  of  nursing. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Students  are  now  being  enrolled 
for  the  Fall  Semester  which  be- 
gins September  8th. 

Apply  to  the 

DIRECTRESS    OF    NURSES 

301  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

The  Fall  Quarter  begins  October  5,  1926. 

For  further  information,  address  thtf 
Director, 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

for 

JEWISH    SOCIAL   WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service) 

210  WEST  91.t  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  PLASTIC  YEARS  AND  THE  OPEN 

MIND  IN  AMERICA 
(Continued  from  page  571) 
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deal  with  this  question  in  terras  of  some  contrasts  between 
the  two  countries,  keeping  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  American 
dialect,  in  these  comparisons. 

Comparisons  between  America  and  Denmark — between  the 
large  and  populous  nation  and  the  small — may  seem  to  be  ridic- 
ulous. But  it  is  quality,  not  quantity,  that  makes  life  signifi- 
cant; and  in  the  quality  life  of  the  countryside  and  the  village, 
Denmark  need  fear  no  comparisons.  America  may  in  this  par- 
ticular at  least  well  play  the  role  of  student  to  the  smaller 
state,  and  try  to  learn  the  secret  of  that  quality,  and  whether 
in  any  fashion  or  form,  that  way  of  life  may  be  imported  into 
our  own  land,  or  be  grown  and  domesticated  within  our  own 
villages  and  our  far-reaching  countrysides. 

First,  let  us  mark  the  full  contrast.  Denmark  is  a  little 
land,  with  a  total  area  of  some  16,000  square  miles:  America 
is  nearly  two  hundred  times  as  large.  Denmark  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  three  and  a  half  millions:  America  more  than 
thirty  times  as  many  inhabitants.  Denmark  has  few  natural 
resources:  little  beyond  her  soil  for  agriculture  and  the  wealth 
of  her  surrounding  seas.  America  has  unbounded  soils,  forests, 
mineral  and  metal  areas,  and  waterpowers  too  great  for  cal- 
culation. America  is  drawn  on  the  great  scale,  Denmark,  by 
contrast,  on  the  small. 

Or,  consider  matters  of  race  and  language :  Denmark  is 
almost  100  per  cent  pure  Danish  both  in  race  and  in  language — 
whatever  being  "pure"  may  mean.  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  come  to  include  almost  a  hundred  races  and  languages, 
and  there  are  few  areas  still  remaining  where  "the  native 
American"  "holds  the  fort" — whatever  "the  native  American" 
may  be.  Which  is  the  more  advantageously  placed — the  little 
nation  with  a  single  race  and  tongue,  or  the  greater  nation 
with  its  many  races  and  its  babble  of  tongues?  Most  people 
with  whom  I  have  talked  have  all  too  quickly  declared :  "Oh, 
well,  a  little  nation  like  Denmark,  with  its  one  race  and  its  one 
language,  can  have  what  it  likes  in  the  way  of  education  and 
civilization.  But  we — we  are  too  much  mixed  up:  we  can  have 
nothing,  except  a  big  school  machine  for  mixing  us  up  still 
further!"  The  Danes,  however,  turn  that  argument  around: 
"You  Americans,"  they  say,  "with  power  and  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  Europe  can  have  whatever  you  want.  But  we —  a 
little  people — have  to  be  very  careful  and  thoughtful  as  to  the 
things  for  which  we  spend  our  money  and  our  energies  and 
enthusiasms!" 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  culture  resources  of  the  two  peoples: 
Denmark  has  her  ancient  folk  cultures — mythology,  music, 
songs,  tales,  poetry,  dances — within  which  her  life  is  deeply 
rooted,  at  least  in  the  rural  and  village  areas.  In  addition — 
and  somewhat  by  urban  contrast — she  has  the  classical  cultures 
of  the  West,  and  the  Christian  culture  of  the  churches.  To 
these,  the  modern  centuries  have  added  the  heritage  of  science 
and  the  culture  that  inheres  in  this  most  modern  movement 
of  the  mind.  How  much  of  these  has  America,  for  all  her 
wealth  and  power? 

The  "native  American"  of  puritan  ancestry  has  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  ancient  folk-life  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  forbears.  His 
neighbors  of  the  southern  mountains,  coming  of  a  less  grudg- 
ing strain,  have  retained  much  from  Elizabethan  England,  and 
earlier.  But  they  have  retained  it  almost  unchanged  so  thai 
they  no  longer  know  what  it  means:  its  connotations  are  of 
an  ancient  England,  not  of  America  of  this  twentieth  century; 
nor  is  it  generally  intelligible  to  this  modern  America. 

We  do  have  the  great  areas  of  folk-cultures:  almost  all  our 
"alien  races"  have  brought  color,  life,  music,  ritual  and  danoe 
with  them.  Our  Negroes  give  us  glimpses  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Our  Italians  dramatize  days  "south  of  Naples."  Our 
Czechs  still  dance  to  measures  learned  in  village  homes  in  the 
hinterland  of  Prague.  But  where  shall  we  find  folk  songs  that 
tell  of  America's  inner,  older  life?  Or  dances  that  reveal  the 
ancient  struggles  of  America?  Or  lyrics  that  thrill  us  with 
the  aspirations  of  America?  What  have  we  more  than  Old 
Black  Joe;  The  Cow-boy's  Lament;  and  The  Side-walks  of 
THE  SOTVEY.  //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


New  York?  It  may  be  that  in  the  long  process  of  becoming 
a  "folk"  we  shall  develop  folk  schools,  and  gain  the  sort  of 
culture  that  is  the  strength  of  the  Danes,  today. 

Meanwhile,  we  do  have  large  (library)  shares  of  classical 
culture — which  become  for  some  of  us  "a  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  when  it  has  been  properly  measured  and  credited  by 
a  university.  We  have,  also,  endless  varieties  of  "Christianity," 
which,  though  many  of  them  lack  the  living  quality  of  the  one 
whose  name  they  bear,  yet  all  of  them  are  ready  to  show  their 
faith  by  their  works  to  any  who  doubts  their  credentials.  The 
intolerance  of  our  knight  errant  fundamentalists  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  to  the  Dane  of  the  tolerant  village. 

I  talked  with  a  village  pastor  about  the  Scopes  case  which 
was  on  trial  at  Dayton,  Tennessee,  while  I  was  in  Denmark, 
and  which  was  largely  reported  in  the  Danish  papers.  "Such 
a  thing  could  not  happen  with  us,"  said  this  religious  leader  of 
the  countryside. 

"Why  are  you  so  sure  of  that?"  I  asked  with  some  irrita- 
tion. 

"Because  we  believe  in  ideas,"  was  his  reply.  "We  use 
science  as  the  tool  of  our  practical  living.  We  do  not  fight 
ideas,  just  as  we  do  not  fight  machines:  we  welcome  them  both; 
we  use  them  both;  and  we  would  just  as  soon  think  of  fighting 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  means  of  the  police  as  we  would  of 
thinking  of  fighting  ideas  by  police  power." 

We  Americans  have  science,  too.  Or  we  once  had  it.  Whether 
we  shall  keep  it  or  not  is  another  question.  The  Bible  Cru- 
saders, the  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Supreme  Kingdom  have  determined  to  put  evolution  out  ol 
America.  But —  if  evolution  goes,  then  everything  that  can 
rightly  be  called  science  must  go,  too,  and  nothing  of  our  boasted 
"age  of  science"  will  remain  but  some  children's  toys!  The 
republic  of  science  cannot  be  divided  against  itself! 

What,  then,  have  we  left  of  culture?  We  have  little  folk- 
culture,  except  those  alien  types  of  which  we  are  not  greatly 
proud.  We  do  not  understand  and  therefore  cannot  use  our 
classical  inheritance.  We  have  made  bitterness  of  much  of  our 
so-called  Christianity.  And  we  are  eager  to  legislate  science 
out  of  existence!  What  will  remain?  The  culture  of  Rotary 
Clubs,  bridge  parties,  employers'  associations,  and  the  police 
beating  down  defenceless  strikers?  Shall  we  go  on  and  legis- 
late mind,  too,  out  of  existence?  Or  will  the  non-use  of  mind 
after  science  is  outlawed  bring  its  own  inevitable  decay?  And 
will  some  future  wanderer  from  Denmark  watching  our  mor- 
onic descendants  be  constrained  to  say: 

"They  thought  themselves  greater  than  Old  King  Canute 
who,  in  his  arrogant  days,  tried  to  hold  the  sea  to  certain 
bounds.  Canute  learned  his  lesson!  But  the  Americans  would 
not  permit  themselves  to  learn;  and  Nature,  mercifully  has 
taken  away  from  them  all  power  of  learning!  Refusing  to 
evolve,  Nature  proved  her  own  dominion  by  permitting  them 
to  slip  back  the  other  way!" 

I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  linger  here  long  enough  to 
record  my  own  belief  that  this  provincialism  is  not  the  ultimate 
spirit  of  America.  It  is  a  natural,  but  passing  phase  of  our  life 
on  the  frontiers.  The  wilderness  taught  us  physical  adventure- 
someness,  so  that  we  conquered  the  continent,  and  filled  the 
land  with  inventions  that  have  transformed  life.  But  the  fron- 
tier also  over-emphasized  the  significance  of  the  individual, 
and  it  filled  us  with  fears.  Now  we  are  a  bit  too  self-important 
about  the  ownership  of  our  property,  and  the  superiority  of  our 
own  beliefs.  Once  we  feared  Indians  and  rattlesnakes.  Now 
we  fear  "aliens"  and  evolutionists.  Just  now  we  are  very 
serious  about  our  supreme  enjoyment  of  these  childish  fears. 
That  will  pass — as  we  grow  up.  Before  us  lies  an  adult  edu- 
cation— into  which  we  are  rapidly  passing.  We  shall  come  to 
believe  in  freedom  again,  and  in  cooperation,  and  in  science, 
even  as  the  Danes  have  done.  We  shall  accept  the  idea  of  in- 
ventiveness, as  well  as  the  invention.  We  shall  come  to  believe 
once  more  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  habit  and  custom ;  and  in  in- 
dividuals who  possess  minds,  as  well  as  in  mobs,  that  possess 
nothing  but  emotions.  That  future  America  is  on  its  way  to 
us — in  these  very  repressions  that  seem  so  important  to  us 
now.  Our  capacity  to  stand  up  under  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts, to  use  our  minds  analytically  at  times,  and  not  always 
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dogmatically,  will  be  one  of  the  basic  indices  of  the  approach  of 
that  better  day,  and  that  more  real  America. 

I  should  like  to  go  into  further  contrasts  between  the  Danish 
and  the  American  types  of  community,  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  Danish  village  and  American  frontier  conditions,  re- 
spectively. I  should  like  to  show  more  fully  how  the  Danish 
farmer  controls  his  own  economic  destiny  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  America,  save  in  certain  limited  areas.  I  should  like 
to  comment  upon  the  permanence  of  the  Danish  farming  com- 
munity as  compared  with  the  impermanence  of  the  American 
country-side  which  knows  increasing  numbers  of  abandoned 
farms,  year  after  year.  But  space  will  not  permit.  I  know 
it  will  be  said  that  the  Danish  farmer  lives  by  British  indus- 
trial development:  that  he  can  do  what  he  has  done  because 
Britain  buys  his  products.  My  only  reply  to  this  is  that  he 
competes  with  the  British  farmer  in  British  markets,  and  asks 
no  favors. 

I  asked  Mr.  Alfred  Poulsen,  patriarch  of  the  folk  highschools, 
what  seemed  to  him  the  likely  future  of  the  Danish  village  in 
view  of  changes  coming  upon  agriculture  round  the  world.  I 
said  to  him: 

"A  young  fellow  in  Roskilde  told  me  he  felt  sure  the  Ford 
would  be  the  ruination  of  the  Danish  countryside  just  as  it  had 
been  the  destruction  of  village  life  in  many  parts  of  America. 
What  do  you  think?" 

His  reply  was  characteristically  thoughtful: 

"Our  young  people  are  a  bit  over-fearful,"  he  said.  "That 
is  natural:  they  love  our  village  life  and  want  to  preserve  it 
The  city  is  bound  to  grow  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  vil- 
lage, because  our  machine  agriculture  calls  for  more  factories 
to  make  the  machines.  Some  young  people  naturally  belong  in 
cities.  But  most  of  them,  after  they  look  the  city  over,  return 
to  the  village  to  live.  The  city  has  nothing  the  village  may  noi 
have — except  noise.  And  besides,  we  have  seventy-five  years 
the  start  of  the  Ford!"  He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
folk  highschools  have  been  in  existence  that  length  of  time. 

And  so — we  come  back  to  the  folk  highschools  with  their 
seventy-five  years  of  actual  history  in  the  village  and  the  coun- 
try-side; with  their  unquestionable  achievements  in  releasing 
and  developing  the  understanding  of  the  individual  and  the 
community;  with  their  sturdy  promise  that,  even  for  the 
future,  they  will  release  and  discipline  the  native  intelligence 
needed  for  the  control  of  the  emerging  new  conditions  in  life 
and  economy  and  industrial  relationships.  The  folk  school 
and  the  folk  community  are  inseparable:  they  are — in  a  very 
real  sense — not  two  entities  but  a  single  reality  looked  at  from 
two  different  points  of  view.  The  fuller  bearings  of  this  illum- 
inating fact  we  must  now  more  completely  explore. 

Always  we  come  back  to  the  folk  highschools!  It  was  as 
early  as  1882  that  Nicholai  S.  F.  Grundtvig- — later  to  be  named 
"Bishop"  and  The  Prophet  of  The  North — laid  down  the  fund- 
amental contrast  upon  which  these  schools  have  been  developed. 
A  democracy,  he  said,  needs  at  least  two  types  of  schools,  since 
in  a  democracy  there  are  at  least  two  fundamental  values  that 
must  be  conserved  by  educational  methods  and  no  single  type 
of  school  can  be  trusted  to  deal  with  both  these  values  intelli- 
gently, dispassionately,  impartially.  Those  two  values  are 
first:  knowledge,  and  second:  intelligence.  These  are  not  the 
same,  though  they  are  often  confused,  'and  in  most  school1; 
they  are  quite  thoughtlessly  regarded  as  identical.  But  knowl- 
edge is  of  things,  events,  data  of  the  world;  and  intelligence 
is  capacity  to  critici/e  old  knowledge  and  to  develop  new  knowl- 
edge. It  seems  likely  that  in  a  very  minute  percentage  of  the 
population — say,  about  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent — these  two 
coalesce,  become  one:  knowledge  infects  intelligence,  intelligence 
makes  endless  use  of  knowledge.  This  two-fifths  of  one  per 
cent  of  our  school  population  make  up  the  "good  pupils";  they 
prove  "what  the  school  can  do  when  the  pupil  works";  they 
justify  present  teaching  methods.  Hence,  they  hold  everything 
to  present  levels ;  and  for  some  996  out  of  every  thousand 
pupils  in  our  schools  they  make  life  a  burden,  a  nightmare,  a 
more  or  less  complete  frustration. 

But  Grundtvig  realized,  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  fallacies 
of  this  sort  of  unrelieved  mingling  of  learning  and  intelligence 
in  schools,  which  results,  not  in  an  intellectual  life,  but  in  in- 
tellectualism.  He  wrote : 
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Academic  life  tends  peculiarly  to  lead  bookish  men  into  false 
paths  unless  it  is  continuously  corrected  by  an  education  that 
comes  not  out  of  books  but  out  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  compels  the  academics  to  give,  now  and  again, 
their  absorption  in  "eternal  affairs'"  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
sider the  problems  of  the  passing  moment. 

Likewise,  this  very  education  that  is  to  come  out  of  the  life 
of  the  people  will  shortly  degenerate  into  a  specious  pseudo-science 
unless  it  is  continuously  compelled  by  new  scientific  discoveries 
to  face  the  facts  of  current  life  anew. 

Here  are  the  two  realities  of  life  definitely  recognized  and 
provided  for:  on  the  one  hand,  what  we  may  call  the  learning 
of  the  ages,  including  the  organized  sciences;  on  the  other, 
the  uniquely  new  personality  of  each  individual.  Neither  of 
these  may  be  ignored,  or  denied,  or  neglected,  without  incal- 
culable loss  to  the  world.  Humanity  cannot  afford  to  miss,  or 
to  lose,  or  to  mar  either  of  these  fundamentals,  if  life  is  to  be 
wholesome  and  sane,  and  if  progress  is  to  be  real.  The  world's 
knowledge  must  be  conserved,  if  each  new  generation  is  not 
to  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  far  beginnings  for  its  start; 
but  the  new  personality  must  also  be  defended  from  the  world's 
repressions  and  suppressions,  if  the  race  is  not  to  stagnate  and 
decay  in  the  futilities  of  its  own  fixed  folkways. 

This  was,  in  essence,  the  educational  proposal  of  Grundtvig; 
and  this  has  been,  since  1864,  increasingly  the  effective  pro- 
gram in  Danish  education  of  the  village  and  countryside.  It 
seems  quite  reasonable,  intelligent,  desirable.  It  has  produced 
quite  extraordinary  results  in  Danish  life,  as  we  have  seen. 
Why  is  it  impracticable  in  other  lands — in  America? 

With  respect  to  schools  of  learning,  I  am  not  here  concerned. 
Our  American  schools  are  almost  wholly  of  that  type:  the 
personality  of  the  pupil  must  carry  its  own  risk  in  our  public 
and  private  schools.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  our  schools 
do  really  succeed  in  getting  children  to  learn:  but  they  do  go 
through  the  elaborate  motions  that  are  believed  to  be  incident 
to  learning;  and  they  do  give  their  pupils  certificates  which  have 
a  monetary  value  at  the  end. 

But,  though  we  here  in  America  are  crying  out  for  intelli- 
gence today  as  never  before,  we  so  far  refuse  to  consider  the 
nature  of  intelligence,  and  the  natural  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  expected"  to  develop.  We  tend  to  identify  learning 
with  thinking,  knowing  with  understanding,  and  teaching  with 
personal  development.  We  almost  believe,  at  times,  at  least, 
that  the  ignorance  we  adults  have  becomes  wisdom  when  it 
is  inculcated  in  our  children ;  and  we  go  right  on  preaching  that 
the  problems  we  ourselves  cannot  solve  will  be  easily  solved 
by  our  children  after  we — in  our  ignorance — have  finished 
educating  them! 

But  Denmark,  with  its  folk  highschools,  has  as  we  pointed 
•out  at  the  outset  of  this  article  set  itself  the  task  of  developing  i 
the  latent  intelligence  of  its  populations,  just  as  it  has  set  itself   , 
the  task  of  developing  the  heretofore  unrealized  wealth  of  its 
•soils.    If  space  were  mine,  I  should  make  clearer  still  the  Danish 
— nay,    the   wisely   human — doctrine    that   education   is   a   life-  ! 
Ions  process;   that  schools  do  not  educate;  that  the  most  that  ! 
any  school  can  do  is  to  help  the  individual  to  find  himself,  some- 
what, and  initiate  him  into  methods  which  he  can  use  for  his  i 
own  self-education.    The  Danish  village  i?,  I  verily  believe,  the 
best  educational  instrument  in  the  present  world  for  the  devel-  : 
opment  of   children   and   youth   to   the   age   of   eighteen.     The 
folk    highschool   crowns   this   process   of   community   education 
in  the  most  admirably  natural  way,  because  it  brings  into  play, 
at  just  the  right  time  in  youth's  experience,  the  leadership,  the   • 
stimulation  and  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  experience  of  the 
race  as  embodied  in  a  few  great  teachers.     The  contrast  be- 
tween these  great  teaching  personalities,  who  can  hold  a  class 
for  five  months  without  ever  bringing  a  book  between  them  and 
their  students,    and   our   own   instruction   foremen,   who   assign 
lessons  in  books  and  listen  to  recitations  with  their  eves  on  the 
assigned  pages,  is  too  wide   for  simple  words  to  tell;   and  all 
such  further  contrasts  must  be  left  with  such  light  as  has  been 
thrown   upon    them,   hitherto. 

I  close  with  one  final  comparison  and  contrast.  These  Da- 
nish schools  assume  that  education  is  a  process  in  nature,  and 
that  it  must,  like  all  other  natural  processes,  have  its  own  time 
and  times.  Money  cannot  buy  an  "education":  teachers  cannot 
compel  it.  It  comes  to  pass  in  an  atmosphere  of  social  coopera- 
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HOR    greater    future    efficiency    in 
social   work,   prepare   in   an  en- 
vironment    characterized     by    a    wide 
variety    ot    social     problems     and     of 
agencies  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems.      ¥    •»    1?      The  Fall 
Quarter    begins    October 
fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty 'Second  Street 
New  Yorlc 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operates  in 
two  successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine 
months  supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which 
each  student  is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  con- 
tinues her  theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
School.  The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the 
preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
general  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics, 
schools,  juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1927  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to  study 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work  and  to 
obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems  of 
personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneships, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For  information   and   catalog   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 
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?Hntoers(ttj>  of  Cfncago 

W)t  <§rabuate  g>tfjool  of  Social  &trfair,e  Sbmtmgtration 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1926-27 

Autumn  Quarter,  October  I  -  December  23 

Winter  Quarter,  January  3  -March   1 8 

Spring  Quarter,  March  2% -June  15 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted 

Summer  Quarter  begins  June  20,   1927 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Psychology  applied  to  Child  and  Family 
Welfare,  Psychoblologtcal  Problems  Associated  with  Individ- 
ual Personal  Adjustment,  Public  Health,  Social  Medicine 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Law  ImmN 
grant  Peopes,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation  DeUnque™cv 
So'ciafwo'rk0'1'  Statistics,  Influence  of  Pioneers  o^T 

Field   work   training   under  professional   executives. 

Psychiatric   and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 

Soclal  Service 


College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.   degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


School   of    Social   Work 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

Graduate  Courses  in: 

Work  with   Children 
Family    Welfare 
Medical    Social    Service 
Psychiatric   Social    Work 
Community  Work 

Courses  leading  to  a  certificate  for  those  who  are  not 
college  graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  and 
wish  to  get  professional  training. 


Addreis 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,   Boston,    14 


Massachusetts 


Walden 
School 


BOYS   and   GIRLS 
Nursery  Age  to  College 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  them- 
selves a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop 
knowledge  and  initiative  through  their  own 
eager  interest. 

It  rite  for  Booklet 
34  Wett  68  Street,  New  York 


tion  and  community  intelligence.  It  is  something  that  must 
happen  inside  the  personality  and  experience  of  each  specific' 
individual.  Masses  of  persons  interfere  with  it:  mind  must 
have  its  own  individual  chance.  Examinations  interfere  with 
mental  growth,  as  the  scratching  of  chickens  in  the  garden  in- 
terfere with  the  germination  of  the  planted  seeds.  Education 
is  natural  growth  and  it  must  have  its  own  times. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  Denmark  I  was  talking  with 
some  friends  about  the  application  of  this  program  in  America, 
Enthusiasm  was  rampant.  Presently  one  of  the  company  said: 
"Lets  have  a  mass  meeting  and  put  the  thing  over!"  That  is 
America's  present  method. 

But  Denmark  began  this  movement  with  one  teacher  and 
fifteen  students,  some  seventy-five  years  ago.  After  all  these 
years,  she  has  probably  two  hundred  teachers,  in  sixty  schools. 
It  was  twenty-seven  years  after  the  idea  was  first  proposed 
before  the  first  successful  school  was  opened.  This  was  not 
mass  education.  Its  essence  is  an  experience  in  the  life  of  the 
individual:  "The  one  who  is  doing  the  learning  must  do  the 
learnine!"  Mass  meetings  and  subscription  lists  cannot  induce 
simplicity,  personal  integrity,  patience,  and  faith  in  the  edu- 
cational processes  implicit  in  nature.  America  will  some  day 
find  an  education  more  or  less  after  this  Danish  type,  with  in- 
dividual integrity,  individual  freedom,  individual  creativeness, 
and  individual  responsibility — all  within  a  real  community  life 
— as  its  objectives.  But  this  will  not  come  by  mass  meetings. 
Men  could  help,  if  they  could  believe  in  themselves.  Wealth 
could  help,  if  it  could  give  and  be  silent.  Numbers  will  always 
confuse  the  issues.  And  the  distractions  of  sex  and  social  com- 
petition and  publicity  will  long  tend  to  make  all  our  efforts 
superficial  and  of  no  avail.  We  have  much  to  learn. 

For  we  cannot  have  community  education,  such  as  this  Danish 
folk  education  is,  without  communities.  The  community  must 
grow  with  the  individual:  the  community  must  make  room 
within  its  own  activities  and  beliefs,  provide  time  within  its  own' 
busy  affairs,  and  supply  materials  of  experience  within  its  own 
ranges  of  culture,  by  the  use  and  help  of  which  its  own  young 
people — a  few  score  at  a  time — may  have  the  chance  to  make 
up  their  own  minds  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  their 
own  lives.  This  is  the  essence  of  these  Danish  folk  highschools: 
they  are  community  germination  plots,  in  which  the  new  minds, 
promising  the  new  intelligence  needed  for  the  new  day,  are 
defended  and  cultured,  enriched  and  released  into  the  growing 
uses  and  the  expanding  life  of  the  communitv,  and  of  the 
world. 


HORIZON  LINES 

(Continued  from  page  590) 


In  the  same  way  he  accepts  as  sincere  Austria's  offer  of  a  pledge 
not  to  impair  Serbia's  territorial  integrity.  Professor  Barnes' 
critics  may  be  excused  for  smiling  at  his  faith  that  such  a 
promise  would  have  been  kept  inviolate. 

His  almost  completely  clean  bill  of  health  for  Germany  can- 
not be  sustained.  He  admits  that  the  Germans  encouraged 
the  Austrian  intransigency  by  giving  Vienna  a  blank  check 
early  in  July.  But  he  denies,  and  probably  correctly,  that  this 
was  expected  in  Berlin  to  lead  to  a  general  war.  However, 
he  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  Kaiser's  flamboyant  and 
jingoistic  utterances  and  over-stresses  the  anxiety  of  Berlin 
to  check  Austria's  impetuosity.  If  in  France  and  Russia  there 
were  war  parties  anxious  and  ready  for  the  struggle,  Gemany 
was  certainly  not  without  its  war  party  too.  Only  parenthet- 
ically and  without  emphasis  does  Barnes  admit  at  the  very 
time  Wilhelm  II  was  counselling  Vienna  to  be  moderate  the 
German  military  leaders  were  urging  Austria  to  crush  Serbia. 

Professor  Barnes  has  been  too  much  the  zealous  crusader 
and  too  little  the  calm  and  critical  historian.  Perhaps  he  was 
intentionally  provocative  as  the  means  of  stinging  those  he 
criticised  into  a  series  of  joint  debates.  Prior  to  this  volume 
his  articles  and -lectures  had  had  something  of  this  effect.  His 
book  will  evoke  a  storm  of  criticism.  Incidentally,  his  book 
is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  whole  literature  of  war 
guilt,  and  in  any  event,  he  will  have  done  much  to  destroy 
even  in  the  popular  mind  the  sanctity  of  many  war-time- 
illusions. 
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Western  Reserve  University 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
CLEVELAND 


A    graduate     professional     school     offering 
preparation  in  social  administration. 

Family  Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Group  Service  Work 
Public  Health  Nursing 

Supervised  remunerative  field  work  is  avail- 
able ~"under  certain  conditions. 

Application    for    admission   must   be    made 
in  advance. 

JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

2117  Adalbert  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

of  the 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

for 

Professional  Study 

WINTER  SESSION 

Professional  courses  for  all  departments  of  As- 
sociation work.  Schedules  adapted  to  accommodate 
those  taking  graduate  work  at  Columbia.  Unit 
courses  for  those  wishing  shorter  periods  of  study. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Session  and  Unit  i 

begins 
September  22 

Unit  2     October  26   to   December   3 
Unit  3      December   3   to   January   22 

The  National  School 

Young  Women's   Christian   Associations 
135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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Public  Health  Nursing 

at 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR 
TEACHERS 


Courses  are  offered  to  prepare  gradu- 
ate nurses  for  the  various  positions  open 
to  them  in  the  field  of  public  health.  Ex- 
ceptional opportunities  are  provided  for 
experience  in  rural  nursing. 

Courses  in  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  public  health  nursing  are  open  to 
qualified  nurses. 


For    information    and    bulletin    address 

MISS    ABBIE    ROBERTS,    Director 

Department  of  Nursing   Education 

GEORGE    PEABODY    COLLEGE    FOR    TEACHERS 
Nashville.    Tennessee 


Are  you  interested  in  any  one  of  these 
positions? 

Director  of    Religious    Education 

Church   Assistant 

Instructor  in  Week-Day  School  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation 

Secretary  of  Religious  Education  in  City  Church 
Federation 

Director  of  activities  for  girls 

Employed  officer  of  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation 

Teacher   in   Community  Training    Institute 

Secretary  of  Denominational  Board 

Teacher  and  Executive  in  Home  or  Foreign  Mis- 
sion field 

Unlimited  opportunities  await  young  women  of  edu- 
cation and  right  personality  who  are  interested  in 
Christian  Service  as  a  life  work,  and  who  are  willing 
to  prepare  themselves  for  specialized  fields  of  service. 

The  aim  of  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  is  to  meet  the  growing  need 
of  the  Churches  for  workers  trained  in  special  tasks. 

ATTRACTIVE  COURSES  ARE  OFFERED  FOR  BOTH 
COLLEGE   AND    HIGH    SCHOOL   GRADUATES 

Every  advantage  of  co-operation  with  The  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Centrally  located,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion, study,  fellowship  and  self-help.  Reasonable  expense, 
with  scholarship  aid. 


Catalog   and  further  information   furnished   on   request. 

The  Congregational  Training  School 

For  Women 

MARGARET  TAYLOR,   Dean 
5756   DORCHESTER  AVENUE,   CHICAGO 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  o/   Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  work.  The  fa- 
cilities for  instruction  include 
the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Training  in  Personnel  Management 

The  human  factor  constitutes  the  most  serious 
problem  of  industry.  Opportunities  for  rendering 
social  service  and  for  promotion  are  open  to  men 
of  training  who  can  qualify  as  Industrial  Relations 
Managers. 

Special  educational  preparation  is  necessary  for 
this  exacting  service  in  industry.  We  offer  such 
professional  training  in  our  one-year  course  for 
college  graduates  and  men  of  exceptional  exper- 
ience, and  in  bur  four-year  course  for  high  school 
graduates. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are:  Economics,  In- 
dustrial History,  Labor  Problems,  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Statistics,  Industrial  Management,  etc. 
A  visiting  faculty  of  personnel  managers  make  our 
studies  exceptionally  practical.  Students  receive 
actual  experience  in  factories. 

A  few  non-competitive  scholarships  are  available 
to  graduate  students. 

For   further   paticulars   write    to 

G.  T.  SCHWENNING,  Director, 

Industrial  Relations  Course, 

INTERNATIONAL  Y.M.C.A.  COLLEGE, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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You 


OTEP  right  up!  Let  me  guess  your  weight!"  the  bar\er 
shouts  and  up  steps  the  laughing,  jostling  crowd  eager  for  fun. 
And  it  seems  funny — but  in  reality  the  scales  are  engaged  in 
a  serious  business.  They  say  to  the  fat,  "Beware — you  are  in 
danger/"  And  to  the  thin,  "Take  heed — trouble  ahead!" 


Wei 


T  is  estimated  that  one-eighth  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  overweight  to  such  an  extent 

that  their  health  is  menaced.  On 

the  other  hand,  in  their  efforts  to  be  slim, 
thousands  of  girls  and  young  women  are 
definitely  undermining  their  health. 

Up  to  the  age  of  30  it  is  well  to  weigh  five 
or  ten  pounds  more  than  the  average  for 
your  age  and  height.  The  reason  is  this: 
Extra  weight  in  youth  is  needed  to  fortify 
the  body  against  tuberculosis  and  other 
infections  to  which  young  persons  are  par- 
ticularly  subject.  But  from  30  on,  it  is  best 
to  weigh  less  than  the  average,  particularly 
as  age  advances.  When  food  for  growth  is 
no  longer  needed,  a  smaller  amount  will 
replace  the  body  tissues  worn  out  in  the 
everyday  business  of  living.  If  more  is 
eaten  it  is  apt  to  be  stored  away  as  fat. 

Excess  weight  over  30  may  be  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  heart  disease,  diabetes, 
gout,  kidney  trouble,  high  blood  pressure, 
hardening  of  the  arteries  and  apoplexy.  It 
may  mean  lowered  resistance  to  surgical 
operations  and  to  the  acute  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever. 

Find  out  the  ideal  weight  for  your  height 
and  age.    If  you  are  too  thin  or  too  fat, 
build  up  your  body  or  reduce — for  your 
health's    sake.     But   get    the          ,^-4 
advice  of  your  physician  first. 
Do   not   take   dangerous    "fat 
reducers"  or  "fatteners". 

Begin  now  to  work  toward 
your  proper  weight — and  when 
"ou  reach  it,  keep  it.  , 


Persons  past  their  youth  who  weigh  20%  more 
than  the  average  have  a  one-third  greater  death 
rate  than  the  average.  Those  who  are  40%  over- 
weight have  a  50%  greater  death  rate  than  the 
average. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
recognizes  overweight  as  so  serious  an  impairment 
among  its  policyholders  that  it  has  issued  a  booklet 
which  contains  much  valuable  information  for 
those  who  wish  o  avoid  dangerous  overweight. 

This  booklet  tells  how  a  certain  group  of  our 
own  Metropolitan  employees  were  brought  back 


to  normal  weight  by  simple  diet  and  exercise. 
In  several  cases  as  much  as  50  pounds  were 
eliminated — safely  and  comfortably. 

In  this  booklet  will  be  found  a  weight  table 
prepared  according  to  the  latest  study  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  a  complete  program  of  diet 
and  exercises  that  will  help  you  to  reduce  your 
weight  if  you  are  organically  sound. 

A  copy  of  "Overweight — Its  Cause  and  Treatment" 
will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  who  asks  for  it. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  In  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  supervisor 
.for  Jewish  family  case  agency  in  a  large 
.Eastern  city.  5589  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Head  Worker  for  Settle- 
ment and  Day  Nursery.  Must  have  experi- 
ence in  case  work  and  Settlement  work 
and  as  a  Director.  Must  live  at  the  Settle- 
ment.  5551  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  September  first  in  psysi- 
cian's  office,  competent  executive  to  take 
;full  charge  of  appointments  and  accounts, 
and  assist  in  general.  Apply  by  letter 
care  of  5587  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  Jewish  organization  in 
New  York  City.  Head  worker  for  group 
.of  adolescent  girls.  Must  have  training 
.and  experience  and  be  equipped  to  super- 
•vise  a  small  Summer  Camp.  All  year 
work,  eight  months  in  New  York  City. 
5602  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Girls'  Supervisor.  State 
.age,  experience  and  qualifications.  Newark 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

YIDDISH  speaking  case  worker  is  of- 
fered excellent  opportunity  to  develop  soc- 
ial service  department.  State  training  and 
.experience,  also  salary  desired.  Address 
Dr.  Lippitt,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispen- 
sary, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED;  at  once,  lady,  social  worker, 
not  over  thirty-five  years  age  for  super- 
visor of  girls  and  teacher  of  Home  Econo- 
mics, to  teach  girls  how  to  do  the  work  in 
small  girls  home.  Pleasant  environment. 
Address  Superintendent,  5604  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  iccretaries,  luper- 
intendents,  matrons,  housekeepers^  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


THE     COLLEGIATE     SERVICE,     INC. 

437   Fifth   Avenue 

New    York 

We  supply  social  institutions  with 
experienced,  professionally-trained 
workers  and  executives. 


NATION-WIDE  JEWISH  body,  en- 
gaged in  large  scale  fund  raising,  requires 
high-grade  expert  campaigners  for  perma- 
nent employment  in  New  York  and  im- 
portant cities  throughout  the  country.  First 
class  permanent  positions  at  good  salaries 
to  experienced  and  intelligent  men.  Ap- 
plications will  be  treated  in  strictest  con- 
fidence. Apply,  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  age,  experience,  affiliations,  to  be  ad- 
dressed P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  O.,  New  York 
Citv. 


WANTED:  Superintendent  or  Warden 
for  penal  institution.  Immediate.  Must 
be  good  executive  and  able  to  handle 
custodial,  farm  and  construction  work 
along  modern  lines.  Give  experience  and 
references.  All  communications  treated 
confidentially.  Address  5605  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  Southern  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Negro  Social 
Worker  with  good  Child  Welfare  exper- 
ience for  interesting  survey  and  demon- 
stration job  with  negro  children.  Address 
5607  SURVEY. 

MATRON  in  small  Jewish  Orphanage. 
Must  have  some  cultural  back  ground  and 
be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  aspects  of  a 
household  of  too.  Hebrew  Orphans'  Home, 
780  Washington  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


DO  YOU  NEED  SOCIAL  WORKERS? 

Trained  and  experienced  workers  are  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as- 
Medical    Social    Service  Club  and   Recreation 
Psychiatric    Social   Work  Teachers 

Settlement  Work  Institutional:    Superintendent 

Industrial   Welfare  Dietitian,   Cottage   Mother, 

Family   Case   Work  Trained  Nurse 

Are  you  using  this   Comprehensive  Discriminating   Service? 
Miss   Holmes,   herself  a  trained   social   worker, 
will  give  your  problems  her  personal  attention. 


William    D.   Camp 

President 

Gertrude    D.    Holmes 
Director 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 
of 

Executive  Service  Corporation 


100 


East    42nd 

New  York 

Ashland    6000 


St. 


There  is  a  call  for 

Campaign  Managers 

The  heaviest  period  of  the  year 
in  promoting  and  financing  social 
agencies  is  near  at  hand. 

There  are  several  attractive 
connections  open  to  campaign  man- 
agers who  have 

Experience,  Personality  —  and 
the  Ability  that  justifies  (and  will 
receive)  a  salary  up  to  $10,000  a 
year. 

For  particulars,  address 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 
of 

Executive  Service  Corporation 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

100  East  42d  St.,  New  York 

Ashland  6000 


WANTED:  Mature  Case  Worker  for 
modern  Maternity  home.  One  who  has 
had  experience  in  home  finding  and  who 
can  run  an  automobile,  preferred.  Apply 
to  Room  506,  88  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  desired  by  experienced  in- 
stitution officer,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Ability  to  lay  out  and  superintend 
construction  and  train  wards,  the  lesser 
skilled  work  on  construction  and  general 
maintenance.  For  particulars,  etc.,  ad- 
dress Box  84,  Swarthmore,  Penna. 

KINDERGARTNER,  who  has  been  two 
years  in  Southern  Settlement  School,  de- 
sires position  in  the  North, — director  of 
kindergarten  or  assistant  superintendent 
of  institution  for  children.  5600  SURVEY. 

EMPLOYMENT,  vocational  guidance 
worker.  Experienced  with  juvenile,  do- 
mestic, and  handicapped  groups.  Woman, 
prefers  position  in  New  York.  Box  5598 
SURVEY. 

RECREATION  EXECUTIVE,  now  en- 
gaged  in  New  York,  desires  recreation 
work  with  boys,  three  evenings  a  week. 

5608    SURVEY. 


Alice   Bradley,    famous    expert, 
shmvs   just   how  to   make  home 
cooking,     cake-making,    candy- 
making  give  big  profits.   How  to 
cater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS, 
Motor  Inns,  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  51  Ways 
to    Make    Money!    Write    today    for    illus. 
honVl»t    "Pookine    for    Profit,"    it's    FREE. 
American  School    of   Home    Economics,  849  E.  S8th  Street,   fhicajo 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER.  High- 
grade  woman,  50,  practical  dietitian  with 
institutional  and  private  school  experience, 
desires  position  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  5599  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  NURSE,  Jewish,  with  con- 
siderable and  varied  experience,  including 
some  Social  Service,  seeks  responsible  po- 
sition. Nursing  supervision  in  orphans' 
asylum,  industrial  welfare  or  other  insti- 
tution. Available  September  first.  5583 
SURVEY. 

PART-TIME  publicity  position.  Exper- 
ienced, social  work  and  journalism.  5569 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  private  secretary, 
desires  position  with  psychologist  or  psy- 
chiatrist. Five  years  experience  in  a  psy- 
chopathic clinic.  Excellent  references.  5601 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  or  assis- 
tant in  child  caring  institution  by  man,  38 
years  of  age,  married,  fifteen  years  ex- 
perience in  child  welfare  work.  5603 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN  physician  graduate  A  class 
school,  wants  child  welfare  work  or  work 
with  delinquent  girls.  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia. 5606  SURVEY. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheapir 
than  you   can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    & 
Mailing    Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 
Longacrt   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


41  East  22nd  Street 


M.ltiiraphintl  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 
Typewntini     '  ' 

Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us 


M.ilinl 
Addreural 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  ihowi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Summer  Resorts, 
Real  Estate 


EVERY  ROOM 
PRIVATE  BATH  AND  SHOWER 
CIRCULATING  ICE  WATER 
AND  ELECTRIC  FAN 

•-S/ 


CLARIDGE 

HOTELS 


35O DOOMS 
SAINT  LOUIS, MO. 

LOCUST  AT  I6»  STREET 

LUXURIOUS  QUARTERS 

ONLY  3  SHORT  BLOCKS  FROM  UNION 
STATION-EXCELLENT  CUISINE  -POPULAR 
PRICED  CAFETERIA-OARAGE  FACIL1TI65 
FINEST  FURNISHED  AND  EQUIPPED 
HOTEL  IN  THECITV. 

RATES  FROM  *Z|o  pERDAY. 


4OO  ROOMS 
MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

MAIN  AT  AOAMS  STREET 

REASONABLE  RATES 

THESOUTH'S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  HOTEL 
OPENED  JUNE  1»J  -SEftVIDOR  SERVICE - 
LARGE  LIGHT  SAMPLE  ROOMS-HIGH  CLAS5 
CUISINE  -  POPULAR  PRICE  COFFEE  SHOP- 
CONVENIENT  GARAGE  SERVICE. 

RATES  FROM  *322  PERDAY. 


TROUT    LAKE    CAMP 

LAKE  GEORGE   STATION  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINE 

(FOR  ADULTS) 

A  place  of  natural  beauty  and  splendor  in  the  heart  of  the 

Adirondack  Mountains,  2400  feet  above  sea  level. 

An  abode  for  recreation  and  regeneration 

Open    until    October    ist 

BOATING  FISHING  DANCING,    EXCURSIONS 

SWIMMING  TENNIS  READINGS    AND    DISCUSSIONS 

MUSICALS  BALL-GAMES  CHESS,    CHECKERS,    ETC. 

EXCELLENT   MEALS  FINE   ATMOSPHERE 

Rates  $30.00  per  v;eek.     Week  ends  $5.00  per  day. 
Mail  your  reservation  vjith  small  deposit  to 
I.  B.  BAILIN,  Director  Trout  Lake  Camp 
Diamond  Point,  N.  Y. 


ROOMS  TO  RENT 

California 

TWO  pleasant  rooms,  with  bath  and 
board,  at  Neighborhood  House,  a  social 
settlement  in  San  Diego,  California.  Plenty 
of  sunshine,  space  and  air.  An  interesting 
Mexican  neighborhood.  Apply  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  Snyder,  1807  National  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 


CURRENT 

PAMPHLETS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 

to  remain  unchanged. 
COOKING    FOR    PROFIT,    by    Alice    Bradley, 
described   home-study  course,   which   in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.     "51   Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.   Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,    5772    Drexel   Ave.,   Chicago. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE   SURVEY.    It  helps 
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"Home -Making  as  a   Profession" 

It  a  30-pp.   111.   handbook — it's   FREE.     Home-study 

Domestic   Science   courses,   for   teaching,   Institution 

management,   etc..   and  for  home-making   efficiency. 

Am.   School  of    Home   Economics,  849  E.  58tb  St.,  Chlcalf 


TO  LET  OR  FOR  SALE 


Connecticut 


CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  sale. 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths, 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt- 
able two  families.  One  thousand  down, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call  Main  4488 
for  appointment,  or  write  "Owner",  264 
Flaxhill  Road,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


"PROGRAM  OF  A  JEWISH  COMMUNITT  CENTER 
— AN  ADVENTURE  IN  COMMUNITY  CO- 
OPERATION". Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish 
People's  Institute,  1258  W.  Taylor  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 

us,  it   identifies   you.) 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGU  E— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  maeazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld. 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  In  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York.  To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concern- 
ing the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education,  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  E.   Qulnlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of   Research    and.  Education,    Rev.    F.    E.    Johnson,    Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and   Race  Relations:   Dr.   G.  E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  Individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, 10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Lamed,  executive.  Address  all  Inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Aveau*.  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  D* 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  E»»" 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method-. 
In  this  fleld,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  dialer 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*' 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  t' 
Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  t)>" 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAr 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Ma*'' 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Clf~ 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travel!"  • 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  Y.  V 
C.  A.'a  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  borr 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretarU- 
at  work  In  49  centers  In  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejor 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  admin 
Istratlon,  children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school' 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  It 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  America.' 
Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1S1> 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774)  Prc 
motes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  chlldrei 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  oth«, 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  materla. 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignln 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  am- 
i  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  throuRh  ac(n» 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles  F.  Powlisoti 
Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION is  a  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  children's  home 
1  finding  oganizations.  Dr.  George  A.  Sheafe,  President;  Dr  War- 
ren B.  Hill,  Vice  President;  Herman  Newman,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Dimmitt  C  Hutchins, 
Counsel. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE.  INC 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emersor 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar 
ence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hyglen* 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa 
tlon.  Industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,' 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .60  i 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  coat 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  III.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference  is  ah  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Spring,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  an 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreatloi 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Campi 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN   LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroet 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.     Establishes  committees  of  white  an<f 
colored   people   to   work   out   community   problems.     Trains   Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amerl 
canization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publicatlor 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMER 
ICA — 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Joseph  Lee,  president, 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.    Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.    Information  avali,:bU 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
•ent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskeeee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  aec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workeri' 
Education. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

JESSIE   TAFT,   Ph.D.,   director   of    the   Child 
Study  Department  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of   Philadelphia,    a   psychologist   who   has   done 
work  through  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  labora- 
tory, the  Bedford  Reformatory,  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Committee   of   the   State    Charities   Aid   Association, 
New  York,  and  the  Girls'  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia, 
offers  a  stimulating  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
emotional  life   of  a  child  to  education  —  "a  relation- 
ship  so    deep,    so   intimate,    so    fundamental   that   it 
determines  the  educational  experience"   (p.  613). 

A  TRANSPARENT  man,  the  heavens  in  motion, 
vats  of  blood  and  glass-enclosed  babies  meet 
the  eye  at  the  Gesolei,  Diisseldorf's  huge  health 
exposition.  Elizabeth  Leitzbach  of  the  Welfare 
Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany reports  some  of  the  things  she  saw  there,  on 
page  617. 

IN  a  small  town  a  group  of  deafened  women 
organized  a  lip  reading  class  which  later  became 
a  social  club  as  the  proficiency  of  the  lip  readers 
increased.  They  have  been  meeting  for  five  years 
and  one  of  their  members  tells  of  their  success 
(p.  619). 


\X7HAT  do  we  know  about  cancer?  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  sketches  on  page 
623  the  great  body  of  information  available  and  the 
organization  devoted  to  its  study. 


THE  social  worker  who  works  with  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  man  should  know  a  bit  more 
about  the  law  which  treats  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  man.  June  Purcell-Guild,  herself  a  lawyer  and 
a  social  worker  and  lately  assistant  professor  of 
Applied  Sociology  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
Toledo,  suggests  more  comprehensive  law  courses 
in  the  schools  of  social  work  (p.  626). 


A>JD,  to  continue,  what  can  the  social  worker 
say  in  the  courts?  How  far  can  her  records 
be  considered  as  evidence?  Jesse  Adler,  an  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  in  Cincinnati,  answers  these 
questions  on  page  628  in  a  paper  which  was  prepared 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  social  workers  club. 

EDWIN  G.  EKLUND,  director  of  the  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and 
a  former  contributor  to  The  Survey,  discusses  the 
possibility  of  developing  norms  for  families  as  an 
aid  to  the  case  worker  in  social  research.  Another 
measuring  stick  (p.  628). 

THE  necessity  for  longer  courses  of  instruction 
in  lip-reading  for  the  adult  deafened,  and  the 
advantage  of  public  instruction,  is  the  theme  of  the 
article  (p.  630)  by  Jacob  Reighard,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

JH.  MONTGOMERY,  director  of  the  almost 
•    venerable    Cooperative    Education    Association 
of  Virginia,   tells   what  county  councils    are   accom- 
plishing in  that  state   (page  631). 

BRUNO  LASKER,   former  managing  editor  of 
The    Survey,     reviews    an    account    of    some 
German    experiments    in    garden    planning    for    city 
dwellers   (p.  632). 

FOR  twenty  years  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Asso- 
ciation has  been  lending  money  without  interest 
to   the   needy   of   Cleveland.     Hermon   E.    Eisler,    a 
Cleveland  attorney,  gives  its  history  (p.  633). 

HERMAN  FRANK,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  is  a 
statistician  and  economist  who  has  lived  in 
this  country  nearly  four  years  and  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  American  labor  press.  He  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  development  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  life  insurance  plan,  which  he 
outlines,  p.  635. 

A  RECENT  study  of  the  effects  of  applied  re- 
search upon  the  number  and  kind  of  jobs 
open  to  women  wage  earners  made  by  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
is  reviewed  (p.  637)  by  Amy  Hewes,  professor  of 
economics  and  sociology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 
and  a  teacher  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  summer  school  for 
trade  union  women. 

LROY  E.  BOWMAN,  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  Columbia  University  and  secretary 
of  the  National  Community  Center  Association,  dis- 
cusses the  need  for  adult  education,  what  it  has 
accomplished  with  different  groups  and  what  it  may 
accomplish  in  the  future  (p.  639). 
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Closed  Doors  and  the  Key  to  Them 

By  Jessie  Taft 


I 


is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  finding  a  term 
to  designate  those  aspects  of  human  behavior 
which  are  not  traditionally  associated  with  the 
function  of  the  school.  Instinct  conveys  con- 
flicting points  of  view  which  are  even  now  in  a  white  heat 
of  controversy;  impulse,  the  term  Dewey  chooses  to  avoid 
instinct,  has  unpleasant  ethical  implications ;  desire  connotes 
something  sexual  or  Freudian;  wish  is  too  frail  to  carry  the 
entire  pressure  of  human  need ;  conation,  will,  volition,  are 
much  too  formal  to  express  the  striving,  struggling  quality 
of  individual  experience.  Emotional  is  equally  poor,  since 
it  is  inaccurate  psychology  and  also  carries  for  Puritan  ears 
the  suggestion  of  the  something  which  exists  largely  to  be 
subordinated  to  reason.  Yet  the  phrase  emotional  life  in  a 
general  literary  sense  does  have  a  meaning  for  all  of  us  when 
contrasted  with  the  impersonal  intellectual  or  physical 
activities  with  which  the  school  often  seems  to  be  exclusively 
or  chiefly  concerned. 

In  emotional  life,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  term 
arbitrarily,  I  mean  to  include  the  motivating  forces,  needs, 
desires,  wishes,  drives,  feelings,  all  of  the  dynamic  moving, 
fearing,  hating  and  loving  aspects  of  the  individual,  as  con- 
trasted with  his  thinking  and  reasoning.  There  is  much 
talk  nowadays  about  the  responsibility  of  the  school  for  edu- 
cating emotions  as  well  as  intellect,  for  fitting  children  to 
adjust  to  social  life  as  they  find  it  outside  the  school  room, 
for  building  character  as  well  as  good  foundations  in  the 
three  R's — but  just  what  the  school  can  do  and  ought  to  do, 
is  still  far  from  clear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  field  which  as  yet  lies  quite 
beyond  any  research  technique  we  possess,  that  we  can  only 
suggest  the  nature  of  its  data  and  their  significance  for  the 
educational  process  as  well  as  for  the  mental  hygiene  of  the 
individual  child. 

One  is  often  impressed  by  what  seems  to  be  a  funda- 
mental and  perhaps  inevitable  difference  in  the  viewpoints 
of  the  teacher  and  the  mental  hygienist.  The  latter  sees 
the  child  as  an  individual  and  the  school  as  a  means  for  de- 
veloping or  adjusting  him.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  needs  see  the  child  as  only  one  factor  in  a  large  group, 


a  possible  help  or  hindrance,  a  source  of  satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  carrying  out  of  a  complicated  program  of 
instruction.  Any  particular  child  is  more  or  less  inciden- 
tal to  the  process  of  putting  across  a  curriculum  for  a  num- 
ber of  children.  If  he  interferes  too  much  he  will  be  refer- 
red elsewhere  to  a  clinic,  a  social  worker,  another  school,  a 
correctional  institution. 

The  teacher  refers  John  to  the  visiting  teacher  because 
he  behaves  badly  in  school.  He  makes  no  effort  to  learn,  he 
takes  an  undue  amount  of  the  teacher's  time,  distracts  other 
children  and  retards  the  entire  class.  The  psychometric 
tests  show  that  while  John's  I.  Q.  on  the  Binet  is  in  the  low 
8o's,  he  works  quickly  and  intelligently  with  concrete  prob- 
lems which  are  not  dependent  upon  verbal  abstractions. 
The  psychologist  says  if  you  can  find  a  school  which  recog- 
nizes a  non-verbal  form  of  intelligence  John  will  cease  to 
be  a  behavior  problem.  To  the  person  who  is  trying  to  ad- 
just John,  to  alter  his  unpleasant  behavior,  to  get  training 
and  development  for  his  type  of  intelligence,  the  school 
seems  an  obstacle  to  progress.  To  the  school  principal  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  in  mind  the  administration  of  a 
complex  situation  for  a  large  number  of  children,  John  is  a 
clog  in  the  machinery. 

The  ungraded  classes  have  been  the  school's  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  dullest  and  most  troublesome  Johns  and 
Marys  but  they  are  still  thought  of  as  exceptions  and  there 
still  remains,  at  least  in  the  public  schools,  the  concept  of 
education  as  a  system  to  which  the  average  child  must  and 
will  conform.  There  are  encouraging  signs  of  recognition  of 
differences  in  the  kind  of  education  children  need  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  junior  high  schools.  Here  the  curriculum 
is  enriched  with  activities  which  appeal  to  other  than  the 
verbally  minded  child,  but  such  individual  discrimination  as 
exists  is  made  quite  completely  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
level  and  economic  pressure ;  the  child  who  is  too  dull  for 
high  school  and  too  poor  to  afford  it  gets  some  recognition, 
although  the  general  conception  of  education  remains  un- 
changed. Attention  has  been  directed  to  differences  only  in 
roughly  defined  groups  of  children.  The  main  business  of 
the  teacher  is  still  with  the  material  she  must  get  over. 
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The  modern  experimental  or  free  school  has  decreased 
tremendously  the  separation  between  the  two  points  ol 
view  because  it  has  revolutionized  the  traditional  public 
school  concept  of  the  educational  process  as  something  ap- 
plied to  a  child  from  the  outside  and  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  fact  that  education  must  be  an  internal  process 
— that  a  child  cannot  be  educated  without  the  drive  of  his 
own  interest,  that  what  educates  one  child  may  leave  another 
untouched.  However  difficult  this  theory  may  be  to  carry 
out  in  a  teaching  technique,  and  however  far  from  being 
realized  in  practice,  even  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  newer 
schools  it  does  at  least  give  a  basis  on  which  mental  hygiene 
and  education  may  come  together  in  a  common  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  each  individual  child  and  his  peculiar 
needs. 

Mental  hygiene  has  been  interested  in  the  individual 
largely  in  terms  of  his  emotional  life,  his  relations  to  other 
people,  his  attitude  toward  himself,  his  fears,  his  repressions, 
his  inferiorities,  his  loves  and  hates.  The  school  has  been 
interested  largely  in  his  intelligence,  his  ability  to  attend,  to 
memorize,  to  learn,  to  train  into  good  scholastic  habits.  In 
seizing  upon  "interest"  as  the  important  factor  in  education, 
the  modern  school  has  recognized  the  emotional  life  as  fun- 
damental to  the  educational  process.  Interest  is  dynamic, 
interest  depends  upon  the  very  organization  of  the  person- 
ality, interest  is  full  of  color  and  feeling,  interest  moves  the 
individual,  interest  draws  upon  all  the  resources  of  the  in- 
tellect and  puts  them  to  work.  Interest  is  in  short  an  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  child — feeling,  desiring  thinking,  re- 
membering, attending,  all  of  these  are  present  when  the 
child  acts  in  an  interested  way.  What  the  modern  school, 
even  the  most  progressive,  may  not  have  realized  is  that 
there  is  no  separating  interest  from  the  child's  emotional 
life.  If  education  depends  upon  interest  it  depends  upon  an 
understanding  of  the  emotional  needs  of  the  individual  who 
is  to  be  educated.  That  such  a  responsibility  can  be  taken 
by  any  school  at  the  present  time  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  because  with  the  best  of  intentions  we  do  not  have 
the  necessary  knowledge  or  skill  to  trace  a  child's  interests 
back  to  their  hidden  springs. 

The  school  for  the  time  being  offers  what  opportunities 
it  has  to  children  with  varying  hungers  and  resistances,  foi 
them  to  seize  upon  or  reject  as  their  own  inner  determina- 
tions impel,  but  the  time  will  come  when  education  will  not 
be  left  so  much  to  chance.  There  is  even  now  a  rapidly 
growing  body  of  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
child,  the  dynamics  of  behavior,  the  way  in  which  the  par- 
ticular attitudes,  interests,  habits,  are  conditioned  by  the 
earliest  experiences,  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  way 
a  child  takes  school  and  why.  The  nursery  school  is  actu- 
ally beginning  to  use  this  newer  kind  of  psychology  effec- 
tively. The  nursery  school  has  no  curriculum  to  take  its 
attention,  it  can  devote  itself  to  understanding  what  the  child 
is  doing  and  why  it  refuses  to  do.  It  can  even  go  back  to 
the  parents  and  their  relation  to  the  child  to  find  the  sources 
of  the  behavior;  it  can  undertake  to  modify  the  parental 
habits  and  attitudes  which  are  conditioning  the  child  to  ways 
which  will  render  him  uneducable  or  less  educable  later  on. 
We  must  free  ourselves  from  the  illusion  that  aside  from 
the  limitations  of  innate  ability  the  child  as  we  get  him  in 
school  is  free  to  study  anything,  to  develop  any  interest  and 
that  we  are  equally  free  to  teach  him  anything  we  choose. 
There  are  enough  children  who  go  through  the  motions 


we  require  of  them,  who  do  find  interest  in  what  is  presented 
to  them  at  school  or  who  at  least  do  not  resist  the  formal 
educational  procedure,  to  lure  us  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
only  the  exceptional  child  whose  emotional  life  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

IN  trying  to  illustrate  this  point  of  view  by  the  use  of 
case  material,  one  seems  to  be  dealing  with  unusual  01 
peculiar  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  moment  one  is 
able  to  analyze  the  inner  determining  factors  of  any  human 
life  it  seems  exceptional  because  the  average  is  really  an 
abstraction :  no  particular  individual  represents  it. 

The  type  of  child  who  deceives  us  most  as  to  what  is 
really  happening  is  the  very  able,  ambitious  youngster  who 
always  stands  first  in  his  class.  He  may  show  very  few 
marked  preferences.  He  does  everything  well.  The 
teachers  approve  of  him,  his  family  may  be  quite  satisfied 
because  his  report  cards  are  so  excellent.  Yet  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  such  a  boy  to  go  through  school  untouched  by  any 
vital  interest.  Why?  Because  what  drives  him  is  not  the 
fact  that  he  realizes  himself  and  his  own  interests  in  the 
subject  matter,  but  an  ever  present  fear  of  failure,  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  himself,  a  hunger,  a  lack,  a  restless  striv- 
ing, the  meaning  of  which  he  himself  does  not  understand. 
He  only  knows  he  must  succeed;  he  must  prove  to  himself 
and  others  that  he  can  do  anything  they  can  and  do  it 
better. 

There  come  to  mind  several  children  who  illustrate  a 
failure  to  find  in  school  work  a  constructive  development 
of  objective  interest,  which  after  all  is  the  only  true  edu- 
cation, in  spite  of  good  intellectual  endowment  because  of 
the  drive  for  emotional  need.  One,  a  brilliant  boy  of  nine, 
well  advanced  in  school,  upset  his  family  by  his  irrational 
fears  for  his  health  and  his  utter  boredom  and  indifference 
to  everything.  He  had  every  advantage  money  and  cul- 
ture could  provide.  School  was  an  object  of  contemptuous 
tolerance.  He  was  too  proud  not  to  succeed  but  the  work 
meant  nothing.  He  was  the  oldest  of  four  boys.  The  next 
child,  four  years  younger,  was  as  amiable  and  easy  to  live 
with  as  Arthur  was  difficult.  Arthur's  jealousy  of  the 
younger  brother,  his  feeling  of  being  discriminated  against 
by  his  father  and  mother  had  so  completely  absorbed  him, 
that  all  his  behavior  was  colored  by  it.  He  had  no  free 
interests  or  desires  of  his  own.  All  his  motives  were  influ- 
enced directly  or  indirectly  by  this  one  consuming  hunger 
for  the  younger  child's  defeat  and  his  own  victory  with 
the  parents.  Arthur  may  easily  go  through  school  with 
credit  but  until  his  emotional  life  is  released  from  its  bond- 
age he  will  not  be  open  to  real  education. 

Esther  is  an  unusually  able  girl  of  eleven,  next  to  the 
youngest  in  a  rather  large  family.  After  a  delicate  baby- 
hood when  she  was  for  years  the  center  of  attention,  she 
suddenly  found  herself  strong  enough  physically  to  be  ig- 
nored and  quite  lost  between  the  steady  dependable  older 
brother  who  was  his  mother's  pride  and  the  winning  young 
sister  who  claimed  her  father's  complete  devotion.  Esther 
had  an  eye  defect  which  made  her  less  attractive  than  the 
little  sister  and  which  interfered  in  her  physical  activities. 
She  never  ceased  to  strive  for  athletic  success  in  spite  of 
her  difficulty  and  was  physically  very  sturdy.  Her  school 
work  was  only  fair.  There  would  have  been  no  reason 
to  suspect  any  fundamental  difficulty  in  this  child's  life 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  development  of  a  habit  of  picking 
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up  other  peoples  possessions.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  to  the 
core  of  Esther's  difficulty,  so  unconscious  was  the  need 
which  drove  her.  She  is  the  kind  of  child  who  will  not 
face  pain  if  she  can  avoid  it.  She  will  not  let  herself  realize 
that  she  minds  terribly  because  her  eyes  are  queer,  that 
underneath  she  believes  that  nobody  will  ever  choose  hei 
for  a  wife  because  she  is  too  homely,  that  she  keeps  on 
striving  for  atheletic  success  because  she  can't  bear  to  admit 
her  handicap  even  to  herself.  School  achievement,  which 
lies  easily  within  her  grasp,  does  not  satisfy  her  because 
it  is  too  unrelated  to  her  particular  inferiority.  Uncon- 
sciously the  taking  to  herself  of  things,  other  people's 
things,  becomes  the  avenue  through  which  her  ego  hunger 
is  appeased.  She  does  it  quite  blindly,  in  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  her  need  before  it  becomes  too  painful  to  remain 
unconscious.  This  child  becomes  an  educational  problem 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  behavior;  she  is  not  one  to  reject 
academic  instruction ;  she  merely  fails  to  get  any  satisfac- 
tion from  it.  The  real  problem  here  is  how  to  reach  this 
child's  emotional  needs  and  direct  them  into  a  vital  con- 
structive channel.  Has  the  school  no  responsibility  for  re- 
lating education  to  Esther's  emotional  life?  Is  this  merely 
a  psychiatric  problem? 

THUS    far  we   have   dealt   with   children   who   accept 
school   routine  and  are  being  to  all   appearances  suc- 
cessfully educated   from  the  scholastic  viewpoint.     Let  us 
turn  now  to  cases  where  the  external  aspects  are  blocked. 

Mabel  R.  is  a  tall,  thin  girl  of  sixteen,  tense  and  nervous 
in  bearing,  with  a  small,  sharp  featured  face.  Her  eyes 
have  the  look  of  a  suspicious  animal,  ready  to  flee  at  any 
hint  of  danger.  In  the  eighth  grade  of  a  public  school 
Mabel  stood  out  as  a  group  leader  and  her  work,  while 
exceptionally  good  only  in  certain  subjects,  was  acceptable 
in  all.  Mabel  was  eager  to  have  high  school  training,  she 
hoped  for  normal  school  later,  she  was  ambitious  for  her- 
self, had  literary  aspirations,  had  written  some  poetry  and 
seemed  just  the  girl  to  whom  a  scholarship  should  be  given. 
Through  two  years,  she  has  had  the  best  opportunity  a  good 
public  high  school  could  offer  and  she  has  failed  consis- 
tently to  make  good.  The  reason  is  not  lack  of  ability,  it  is 
not  lack  of  ambition.  We  must  therefore  analyze  her  emo- 
tional life.  Mabel's  home  was  broken  up  by  her  father's 
disgrace  and  imprisonment  when  she  was  two  years  old. 
She  was  reared  in  private  foster  homes  with  only  one  or 
two  changes  but  at  no  time  did  she  have  the  assured  status 
of  an  adopted  child.  Her  father's  misdeeds  were  hinted 
at  so  mysteriously  that  she  never  inquired,  realizing  some- 
thing too  awful  to  be  mentioned.  Adolescence  found  her 
in  a  private  family,  where  she  did  some  work  for  her  board, 
without  any  permanent  tie.  Her  work  at  school  had  been 
satisfactory  enough  but  was  never  outstanding  until  she 
reached  the  seventh  grade  of  a  certain  public  school  where 
she  suddenly  blossomed  out.  The  gymnasium  teacher  in 
this  school  had  become  the  object  of  Mabel's  adolescent 
adoration.  Through  athletics,  and  the  backing  of  this 
teacher,  she  achieved  standing  with  the  other  girls.  She 
won  several  prizes  for  poems  and  stories.  Success  attended 
her  until  the  day  of  her  triumphant  graduation.  Her 
ambition  was  directed  towards  athletics  because  of  her 
love  for  the  teacher.  This  combined  with  her  desire  for 
social  recognition  and  leadership  of  younger  girls  led  her 
to  the  Girl  Scouts.  Here  she  could  worship  the  captain 


above  her  and  be  worshipped  by  the  raw  recruits  below. 
The  unrelatedness  of  her  athletic  ambitions  and  her  Girl 
Scout  ideals  to  reality  was  soon  apparent  when  her  health 
began  to  suffer  from  her  refusal  to  take  enough  sleep  or  to 
eat  proper  food.  Then  summer  was  over  and  she  entered 
high  school.  While  her  desire  to  be  educated  remained  the 
same  in  the  abstract,  actually  she  gave  no  time  or  thought 
to  school  work.  Her  emotional  life  was  completely  cen- 
tered in  the  Girl  Scout  activities.  High  school  was  full  of 
strange  teachers  who  had  never  heard  of  Mabel,  and  un- 
familiar girls  with  whom  her  reputation  was  yet  to  be  made. 
Without  the  drive  of  personal  attachment  she  was  not  equal 
to  the  more  difficult  studies  high  school  involved. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  family  ties  and  the  social  standing 
and  reassurance  dependent  on  them,  the  craving  for  a  per- 
sonal relationship,  for  the  feeling  of  popularity  and  social 
success  was  far  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  and  this  rather 
than  any  genuine  interest  in  school  work  had  been  the  dom- 
inant motive  throughout.  Mabel  succeeded  at  school  only 
when  school  was  also  the  center  of  her  love  life. 

Sara  presents  quite  a  different  picture.  She  is  a  large, 
dark-eyed,  black  haired,  rosy  cheeked  girl  of  sixteen  with 
a  strong  but  clumsy  body.  She  has  the  makings  of  good 
looks  but  she  is  one  of  those  blundering  individuals  who 
never  buys  the  right  hat  or  dress  and  who  puts  everything 
on  wrong.  Sara  from  the  time  she  entered  the  first  grade 
was  the  despair  of  her  teachers.  She  was  left  a  full  orphan 
at  the  age  of  four  and  has  been  brought  up  in  two  institu- 
tions. In  the  first  orphanage  she  was  spoken  of  pityingly 
as  feebleminded.  She  seemed  quite  unresponsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  environment.  She  was  slow  in  learning  to 
dress  herself  and  care  for  her  own  wants.  She  had  enuresis 
badly.  She  "took"  things,  particularly  food ;  she  was  a 
glutton.  She  was  a  story-teller;  she  was  so  absent-minded 
that  she  seemed  hardly  to  hear  what  was  said  to  her. 
Fortunately  Sara  did  not  remain  in  the  first  institution 
but  was  admitted  a  few  years  later  to  a  much  more  en- 
lightened place  with  a  progressive  school. 

A  psychometric  test  showed  perfectly  normal  intelligence. 
In  spite  of  this  Sara  continued  to  present  a  difficult  edu- 
cational problem.  The  teachers  and  house  mother  soon  dis- 
covered that  Sara's  attention  was  quite  completely  absorbed 
in  a  dream  world  in  which  she  played  the  role  of  princess. 

For  many  years  the  struggle  to  reach  Sara's  attention 
was  continued.  She  is  now  an  acceptable  worker  at  home 
where  she  was  once  the  laughing-stock  because  of  her  in- 
evitable blundering  and  clumsy  use  of  her  body,  but  the 
real  Sara  is  still  untouched,  she  has  never  been  educated 
to  any  free  outgoing  use  of  her  native  ability. 

Once  in  an  interview  with  Sara,  the  inner  core  of  her 
life  as  she  felt  it  became  apparent.  She  had  accepted  her- 
self as  inferior.  She  knew  she  was;  she  knew  that  she  was 
not  equal  to  the  other  girls,  that  people  never  found  her 
interesting  no  matter  what  she  did  for  them.  She  had 
never  had  a  friend,  she  had  long  ago  given  that  up.  In 
her  dreams  she  could  do  anything  she  wished.  There  she 
was  free  and  superior.  Of  course  she  didn't  like  school. 
She  knew  she  wasn't  smart  like  the  others.  She  couldn't 
learn.  She  couldn't  even  do  gym  work  or  dance. 

Here  we  have  a  girl  who  very  early  in  her  life,  no  one 
can  say  how  early,  became  convinced  of  her  own  inadequacy 
and  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  forces  against  her,  that 
she  made  little  or  no  struggle  to  compensate  aggressively 
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for  her  lack.  She  accepted  defeat  and  comforted  herself 
unconsciously  by  holding  on  the  sensory  delights  of  infancy, 
the  auto-erotic  satisfactions,  the  dream  fulfilment.  Mas- 
turbation, enuresis,  gluttony,  stealing  chiefly  for  money  to 
buy  sweets,  novel  reading,  day  dreaming,  all  passive,  easily 
obtained  pleasures,  satisfied  the  emotional  needs,  permitted 
the  child  to  remain  inert  and  avoid  the  possible  pain  of 
thwarted  effort,  but  they  blocked  effectually  the  saving  ob- 
jective interests  which  education  had  provided.  If  Sara 
could  have  been  understood  early  enough,  if  we  had  had  the 
key  to  the  educational  blocking  in  time  and  sufficient  skill 
to  apply  our  knowledge,  the  results  might  have  been  very 
different. 

But,  you  say,  Sara  is  a  very  extreme  case,  she  is  not  nor- 
mal. Actually  she  is  no  more  abnormal  than  many  children 
who  present  no  behavior  problem  in  school  but  who  for 
some  unknown  reason  seem  not  to  be  teachable,  whose 
minds  just  aren't  there.  Moreover  she  exemplifies  a  process 
which  takes  place  in  lesser  degrees  in  all  children,  a  falling 
back  on  a  comfort-giving  infantile  satisfaction  when  they 
meet  failure.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 

WHEN  we  talk  about  the  effect  of  a  child's  emotional 
life  upon  his  school  work,  what  we  are  really  saying 
is  that  what  a  person  is  able  to  be  interested  in  depends  not 
only  upon  his  intelligence  but  upon  his  personality,  and  per- 
sonality begins  to  be  determined  at  least  at  the  moment  of 
birth  in  the  first  experiences  of  the  baby,  in  pleasure-pain 
contacts  with  mother  and  father,  in  the  habits  of  feeling 
and  expecting  and  wanting  which  are  formed  with  relation 
to  the  parents  or  the  nurse,  in  the  fears  or  sense  of  insecurity 
which  may  be  aroused  by  the  emotional  attitudes  of  the 
parents  to  the  baby  and  each  other.  What  the  child  shall 
be  interested  in  as  well  as  what  he  shall  resist  is  being 
worked  out  in  the  kind  of  relationships  which  he  forms  in 
his  family  before  he  enters  school. 

Negative  influences  are  as  potent  as  positive  ones.    A  boy 
whose  father  is  an  intellectual  light,  has  been  from  early 
childhood   the  keenest '  disappointment  because  of  his  lack 
of   intellectual    interests.      The    father,   embittered   by   the 
son's  school  failures,  began  to  suspect  him  of  stupidity.    He 
grew  more  and  more  harshly  critical.     The  boy's  indiffer- 
ence to  school  increased  with  his  father's  growing  contempt. 
He  seemed  quite  calloused  to  the  situa- 
tion,   was    satisfied    if    he    managed    to 
slide  by  at  school  and  craved  nothing  so 
much    as    manual    pursuits.     This    boy's 
ability   was  good   but   the   emotional    re- 
sistance stirred  up  by  the  father's  anxiety,  {'• 
the   unwillingness    to   compare   with    the 
superior    father    in    his    own    field,    had 
produced    a    protective    covering    of    in- 
difference  and   had   closed   the   doors   to 
intellectual  interests. 

Sometimes  we  ought  to  stop  and  ask 
ourselves  how  much  emotional  conditions 
have  to  do  with  what  we  usually  accept 
as  inate  disabilities,  or  inherited  likes  or 
dislikes.  Why  do  so  many  children, 
particularly  girls,  balk  at  arithmetic? 
In  a  professional  school  recently  a  mature 
and  able  girl,  graduate  of  an  exclusive 
Eastern  college,  went  to  pieces  over  a 
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course  involving  very  simple  mathematics.  She  insisted 
that  she  couldn't  do  it.  If  it  were  essential  she  would 
have  to  give  up  the  profession.  She  had  gotten  by  in  college 
only  with  tutoring  and  bluff. 

A  man,  whose  ability  to  deal  with  intellectual  subtleties 
is  unquestioned,  accepts  his  mathematical  blind  spot  with  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction.  He  cheerfully  announces  that  he 
can't  help  it.  He  never  has  been  and  he  never  will  be  able  to 
manage  accounts.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  strike  such 
unreasonable  gaps  in  the  minds  of  otherwise  able  individuals, 
we  have  a  right  to  suspect  an  emotional  factor  as  one  cause 
of  the  defect.  At  least  it  would  be  well  to  clear  up  that 
possibility  before  falling  back  upon  heredity. 

I  have  not  even  touched  upon  the  possible  effect  of  early 
attitudes  toward  sex  upon  a  child's  intellectual  develop- 
ment because  there  is  too  little  first  hand  information  avail- 
able. Psychoanalysts  are  pointing  to  individual  cases  where 
resistances  to  education  or  particular  subjects,  such  as  read- 
ing or  mathematics,  have  been  associated  with  childish  fears 
and  concepts  regarding  sex.  Certainly  a  parent  who  as- 
sociates mystery,  taboo,  fear  with  a  whole  section  of  life 
in  the  mind  of  a  child  runs  the  risk  of  putting  an  artificial 
check  on  general  curiosity  and  mental  integrity,  or  per- 
haps of  stimulating  a  desire  to  investigate  within  too  nar- 
rowly limited  a  field.  The  drive  toward  nursing  or  medi- 
cine may  easily  be  based  on  the  childish  determination  to 
acquire  knowledge  which  was  denied.  The  dislike  of  sci- 
ence, the  refusal  to  learn  natural  facts  may  be  the  reverse 
motivation,  fear  of  a  tabooed  realm  of  knowledge. 

While  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  very  definite,  we 
can  at  least  glimpse  the  possibility  of  this  unknown  field 
of  the  determination  of  vocation,  profession,  artistic  career, 
in  the  very  earliest  activities  and  emotional  conditionings 
which  the  young  child  experiences. 

To  return  to  the  school  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  aside  from  his  own  emotional  life,  is 
the  emotional  life  and  adjustment  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditioning,  the  same  irrational 
likes  and  dislikes,  the  same  resistances  and  inhibitions  which 
characterize  the  child.  As  long  as  he  remains  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  source  of  his  own  attitudes,  the  effect  of  his 
teaching  upon  any  given  child,  will  be  determined  by  two 
unknowns — his  own  unconscious  patterns  of  feeling  and 
the  child's. 

The  child  in  school  transfers  to  the 
teacher  very  often  the  same  type  of  rela- 
tionship he  has  formed  with  father  or 
mother.  If  this  be  favorable,  teach- 
ing will  be  an  easy  process;  if 
it  happens  to  be  unfavorable,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  insight  of  the  teacher 
into  his  own  unconscious  motivation 
as  well  as  that  of  the  child  to  work  out 
a  new  pattern  by  which  the  child  may 
be  freed  to  learn. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  much 
that  is  clear  and  definite  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  child's  emotional  life  to  his 
education  but  we  can  at  least  allow  our- 
selves to  realize  that  a  relationship  does 
exist,  so  deep,  so  intimate,  so  fundamental, 
that  it  determines  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  every  child. 


Gesolei 

Diisseldorf  Stages  a  Mammoth   Health   Show 
By   Elizabeth  Leitzbach 


OVER  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  velvet  carpeted  office 
the  Paris  head  of  an  international  health  or- 
ganization had  said  "You  will  be  sure  to  find 
the  Diisseldorf  Health  Exposition  most  worth 
while."     Bumping  over  the  cobble  stones  of  Cologne  in  a 
sight-seeing  bus  an  American  trying  to  speak  German   to 
a  gentleman  from  Holland  was  overheard  saying:  "Diissel- 
dorf— sehr  wunderschon."    And  as  the  train  raced  through 
a  picturesque  country  of  purple  cabbages,  yellow  butter-cups 
and  white  goats,  hay  fields  where  women  were  picking  up 
the  scatterings,  past  the  tall  brick  chimneys  of  many  manu- 
facturing plants  and  the  wireless  towers  of  a  modern  age, 
I  was  prepared  for  a  paradox.     How  could  Diisseldorf  spend 
2OO  million  marks  on  an  exposition,  when  no  one  in  Ger- 
many seemed  to  have  any  money? 

In  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  city  park  (some  of  the  tem- 
porary buildings  are  constructed  around  the  trees)  2OO 
different  exhibition  halls  were  put  up  in  exactly  one  year's 
time.  Someone  hit  upon  the  combination  word  "Gesolei" 
composed  of  the  first  letters  of  the  German  words  for 
hygiene  (Gesundheitspflege),  social  welfare  (Soziale  Fur- 
sorge)  and  sports  (Leibesiibungen) .  It  is  a  word  that 
has  done  much  to  popularize  an  exposition  which  called  by 
its  official  names  would  scare  away  the  average  visitor.  For 
two  miles  along  the  winding  Rhine  stretch  the  grounds — 
cleverly  planned  so  that  the  visitor  must  pass  through  halls 
where  some  scientific  health  information  will  be  absorbed 
before  he  reaches  the  palatial  dining  rooms  and  the  amuse- 
ment park.  It  is  like  sending  a  would-be  Coney  Island  crowd 
through  several  sections  of  the  American  Health  Congress 
before  reaching  the  Giant  Dipper.  It  works  in  Germany. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Coney  Islanders  would  be  as 
fascinated  by  health  facts  as  these  German  men,  women 
and  children  seemed  to  be.  One  day  158,000  people  paid 
their  mark  and  a  half  for  admission.  It  is  estimated  over 
seven  million  people  will  have  passed  the  gates  by  the  time 
the  Exposition  closes  on  October  10.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Sesquicentennial  Exposi- 
tion has  visited  Diisseldorf?  All  of  the  proceeds  go  back 
to  the  city  treasury. 

The  main  permanent  building  of  the  Exposition,  the 
Planetarium,  Arabic  arched  halls  of  tile,  solid  brick 
walls  and  all,  was  finished  in  the  year, 
even  to  the  murals  between  the  pillars. 
Every  day  in  this  building  an  astrono- 
mer lectures  in  the  blackness  of  night 
about  the  different  planets,  which  are 
projected  in  the  demonstration  heavens 
by  an  apparatus  worked  on  for  ten  years 
by  the  Zeiss  laboratories.  In  two  min- 
utes the  entire  panorama  of  moon,  sun 
and  planets  make  their  24-hour  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  strange  world  in  which  one 
becomes  an  astral  body  sailing  through 
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space  with  Saturn,  as  one  loses  cosmic  identity  in  the  black- 
ness. 

Beyond  the  heavens  of  the  Planetarium  is  a  realistic 
replica  of  a  Ruhr  coal  mine,  where  far  beneath  the  ground 
are  shown  the  modern  devices  for  mine  safety. 

A  giant  apeman  reconstructed  by  the  French  scientist 
who  said;  "Give  me  a  bone  and  I  will  make  you  the  whole 
man,"  welcomes  the  visitor  to  the  section  devoted  to  tht 
development  of  Man  and  his  knowledge.  Since  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Neanderthal  Man  were  found  a  few  years 
ago  only  a  few  miles  from  Diisseldorf  this  section  holds 
popular  interest.  Life-sized  models  show  Man  as  he  devel- 
oped until  he  learned  the  service  of  fire  and  how  to  con- 
struct shelter  and  clothing.  Two  thousand  years  of  health 
knowledge  on  the  Rhine  is  shown  in  carved  scenes  from 
the  time  of  Black  Art,  through  the  Roman  Days  to  the 
time  when  barbers  were  doctors,  and  so  on  to  the  present. 
Advancement  in  the  medical  social  service  is  realistically 
shown  by  the  model  of  an  unmarried  mother  outside  a 
Spanish  convent  wall,  surrendering  her  baby,  through  a 
tiny  niche,  to  the  nun ;  and  the  maternity  center  of  today, 
where  free  service  is  given  all  mothers  without  question. 

"A  transparent  man,"  where  the  actual  organs  of  a 
human  body  are  made  visible  by  a  new  process  invented  by 
the  Dresden  Museum  of  Hygiene,  the  human  embryo  in 
its  various  stages  of  development,  a  white  gauze  stretched 
to  show  that  a  sneeze  carries  germs  three  yards  and  a  cough 
one  yard,  a  giant  vat  showing  the  360  liters  of  blood  which 
the  human  heart  pumps  in  one  half  an  hour,  electrically 
lighted  models  showing  what  the  doctor  sees  when  he  loooks 
into  the  throat  of  a  person  with  tuberculosis  or  syphilis — 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  graphic  presentations  which  are 
capturing  the  interest  of  the  visiting  crowds.  A  huge  mount 
of  food  showing  what  the  average  working  man,  eating 
3100  calories  a  day,  consumes  in  one  year,  includes  410 
pounds  of  wheat,  470  pounds  of  vegetables  besides  potatoes 
and  beans,  52  pounds  of  sugar  and  Sl/2  pounds  of  salt,  and 
draws  attention  to  the  facts  of  nutrition.  A  large  section 
of  the  exhibit,  open  to  those  over  16  years  of  age,  is  devoted 
to  social  hygiene ;  here  American,  English  and  German 
charts  and  realistic  wax  models  show  ravages  of  syphilis. 
Occupational  diseases,  the  health  section  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  International  Red  Cross  Ex- 
hibits, halls  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  tropical  diseases,  models 
showing  the  results  of  small  pox  to  keep 
the  German  public  convinced  of  the  need 
for  compulsory  vaccination,  hall  upon  hall 
rich  in  facts  that  touch  the  visitor's  own 
health  life — the  Gesolei  is  a  stupendous 
health  world's  fair. 

Outside  the  glass  enclosed  rooms  where 
ten  chubby  babies  live  a  model  life,  the 
guard  keeps  asking  the  crowd  to  move 
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along.  One  eleven-months-old  youngster  lies  flat  on 
the  floor  taking  his  gymnastics,  seeming  to  follow  the 
motions  of  the  nurse.  Another  baby  is  grabbing  for  the 
wash  cloth  as  she  gets  her  bath  before  the  passing  thousands. 
In  the  yard  outside,  clothed  only  in  shoes  and  white  trousers 
with  suspenders,  sun-browned  girls,  up  to  ten  years  of  age 
play  their  games,  eat  their  meals  and  sleep  out-of-doors. 
There  are  many  model  outdoor  rest  homes,  like  the  exhibit, 
all  over  Germany  for  children  who  might  be  tuberculous. 

A  model  lodging  place  or  hostel  where  boys  and  girls 
from  8  to  2O  may  stay  over  night  shows  one  of  the  inter- 
esting features  of  the  youth  movement.  Groups  of  boys  and 
girls  start  on  hiking  trips  bound  for  one  of  these  wayside 
homes.  Various  types  of  buildings  have  been  utilized  for 
this  purpose — an  old  imperial  castle,  mills,  house  boats,  and 
even  some  new  lodgings  have  been  built  by  the  young  peo- 
ple themseves.  For  three  marks  a  year  as  a  membership 
fee,  the  boys  and  girls  are  privileged  to  stay  in  the  hostels 
for  50  pfennigs  or  about  \2l/t  cents  the  night.  There  is  a 
community  kitchen  where  supplies  that  have  been  brought 
from  home  can  be  cooked.  A  "housefather"  is  on  hand  for 
consultation,  but  the  youths  themselves  are  the  managers. 
The  German  parents  seem  to  approve  of  this  picnic  sort 
of  existence;  in  1913  there  were  no  members — today  there 
are  70,000  in  850  organized  groups.  In  the  model  hostel 
at  the  Gesolei  some  of  the  boys  were  selling  their  handi- 
craft in  harmony  with  the  movement  in  Germany  to  en- 
courage every  one  in  learning  some  manual  art. 

The  German  people  are  serious  about  this  pursuit  of 
health.  Tuberculosis  is  still  the  main  cause  of  death  and 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  war  are  evident.  One 
chart  shows  an  Austrian  boy  15  years  old  in  1910,  with  a 
height  of  5  feet  and  a  30  inch  chest  expansion,  in  contrast 
with  the  15-year-old  boy  of  1924,  whose  height  is  only  4  feet 
7  inches  and  chest  expansion  only  26^4  inches.  Something 
had  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  evils  of  undernourishment 
and  bad  hygiene — and  a  health  exposition  offered  a  popular 
means  of  education.  The  same  idea  permeates  the  model 
schools  at  the  Gesolei,  from  the  nurseries  where  the 
Montessori  system  is  so  firmly  established  through  the  trade 
schools  for  apprentices  and  on  to  the  exhibit  of  the  Inter- 
national Students  Benevolent  Society,  where  opportunities 
for  the  university  student  to  continue  his  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  his  health  through  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupations, are  demonstrated. 

A  serious  display  of  the  Hygiene  Museum  of  Dresden 
shows  that  3l/2  billion  marks  were  spent  for  liquor  in  Ger- 
many in  1925,  that  the  evils  of  bootleg  liquor  do  not  neces- 
sarily accompany  prohibition,  that  2840  German  teachers 
are  pledged  to  abstain,  that  "the  press  could  not  tell  the 
truth  even  if  it  wanted  to,"  due  to  the  many  liquor  adver- 
tisements. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  is  the  expensive  and  extensive 
display  of  the  Brewers'  Association,  where  even  Egyptian 
and  Caucasian  methods  of  beer  making  are  shown,  besides 
the  modern  German  methods.  In  the  meantime  the  crowds 
surge  on — those  making  their  first  visit  to  the  Gesolei  stop- 
ping for  a  light  lunch  at  one  of  the  numerous  milk  and 
chocolate  stands  or  at  the  pavilion  advertising  a  non-alco- 
holic menu — and  by  night  time  reaching  the  gaily  lighted 
dining  pavilions  on  the  Rhine  where  music  and  beer  hold 
forth. 

One  would  not  imagine  that  these  crowds  represent 
many  jobless  and  homeless  people.  In  Germany  to- 


day there  are  1,720,000  unemployed,  in  Diisseldorf  alone 
27,400  men  out  of  work.  Up  to  200  a  day,  the  unemployed 
are  given  free  tickets  to  the  exposition,  including  a  free 
lunch,  for  the  German  idea  is  that  if  you  cannot  work  you 
should  learn.  Schools  where  various  manual  arts,  type- 
writing, shorthand  and  languages  are  taught,  are  avail- 
able for  the  unemployed  all  over  Germany.  During  its 
year  of  construction  the  exposition  offered  work  to  artisans 
of  all  sorts,  and  now  that  it  is  going  on,  the  local  people 
are  serving  as  guides,  program  venders,  caretakers  and  exec- 
utives. At  one  time  470  men  were  working  in  the  model 
constructing  room  alone. 

In  comment  on  the  housing  situation,  almost  as  much  a 
problem  as  non-employment  today  in  Germany,  revolving 
figures  on  a  dial  at  the  exposition  show  that  every  24  seconds 
there  is  a  birth  in  Germany,  every  42  seconds  a  death,  and 
every  72  seconds  a  marriage.  Many  husbands  and  wives 
are  living  with  their  own  parents.  Some  have  a  civil  ser- 
vice performed  so  that  they  can  file  application  for  a  home, 
while  the  religious  service  is  delayed  for  several  years  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  to  live  and  no  money  to  pay  the 
Abfindung  (houses  built  before  the  end  of  the  war  are  under 
governmental  leasing,  whereas  those  built  since  that  time 
are  free  from  governmental  control  but  still  require  an 
initial  deposit — Abfindung — besides  the  regular  rent).  In 
sharp  contrast  are  the  model  houses  for  artists  and  sculptors 
on  the  exhibition  grounds,  where  rich  bizarre  furnishings 
are  the  envy  of  the  visitors. 

Past  the  health  and  the  housing  section,  past  the  "history 
of  fire  prevention,"  past  the  household  equipment  section, 
listening  and  watching  the  color-and-music  demonstration — 
watching  the  crowds  surging  on  to  the  Gesolei  gates  one 
is  convinced  that  Diisseldorf  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  selfish, 
unselfish  work,  and  that  both  the  city's  budget  and  the  gen- 
eral betterment  of  the  race  are  being  well  served. 
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A  Club  of  Deaf  Women 

By  One  of  Them 

Speech-reading  plus  sociability  helped  to  make  over 
the  lives  of  this  group  of  the  deafened.  A  brief  ac- 
count of  speech-reading  schools  will  be  found  on  p.  629. 
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ILL  the  meeting  please  come  to  order." 

Standing  before  a  group  of  women  seated 
in  a  semi-circle  the  president  spoke  in  a  low 
well  modulated  voice.  "We  will  now  have 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting."  It  was  exactly  like  the 
opening  of  any  well  conducted  club,  yet  these  women  were 
all  either  totally  deaf  or  very  hard  of  hearing. 

Five  years  ago  four  of  these  women  held  their  initial 
meeting.  At  that  time  they  all  used  hearing  devices  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Huddling  together  so  closely  their  knees 
almost  touched,  shouting  at  each  other  and  grabbing  up 
mouth-pieces  to  talk  into,  they  tried  to  discuss  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  possibility  of  learning  lip-reading  or 
speech-reading — the  latter  is  the  correct  term. 

Conversing  in  this  noisy  hubbub  they  decided  to  form 
a  class  and  to  hire  a  teacher.  They  invited  other  deaf 
friends  to  join  them.  As  a  result  nine  women,  all  mothers 
and  housekeepers,  took  up  this  new  study,  meeting  twice 
a  week  for  instruction  with  daily  practice  at  home. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  they  graduated,  with  more 
or  less  ability,  regrettably  less  for  most  of  them.  They  all 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  speech-reading,  but  for 
proficiency  they  needed  more  practice.  They  decided  there- 
fore to  continue  meeting  once  in  two  weeks. 

PRACTICING  speech-reading  but  once  in  two  weeks 
would  have  been  of  little  value.  Had  this  been  its  only 
function,  the  club  soon  would  have  died  a  natural  death. 
However,  the  regular  meetings  kept  the  members  interested 
and  stimulated  their  determination  to  master  speech-reading 
by  sufficient  practice  elsewhere.  Universal  as  is  talking  and 
with  it  the  opportunity  for  practice,  these  deaf  women  found 
almost  invariably  that  they  fell  back  on  some  quicker  and 
more  accurate  mode  of  conversing.  For  effective  practice 
they  were  obliged  to  have  a  special  time  and  a  special 
person.  The  club  meetings  supplied  one  such  assured 
opportunity. 

For  these  meetings  they  no  longer  employed  a  teacher. 
Each  member  took  charge  in  turn  and  arranged  the  program. 
Sometimes  current  events  were  discussed ;  sometimes  humor- 
ous anecdotes  or  recipes  were  exchanged ;  it  mattered  not  so 
much  the  knowledge  gained  as  the  speech-reading  practice 
secured,  yet  the  programs  were  varied  and  interesting.  One 
winter  the  club  reviewed  books.  However  only  those  mem- 
bers who  had  previously  read  the  books  were  able  readily 
to  follow  the  speaker.  Even  a  play  was  undertaken  but  it 
served  more  as  a  pantomime  entertainment  than  a  speech- 
reading  exercise. 

Usually  the  programs  were  so  arranged  that  each  mem- 
ber took  part,  giving  the  club  the  benefit  of  her  special 
manner  of  speaking.  The  speaker  always  faced  the  others 
with  the  light  full  on  her  face,  as  free  from  shadows  as 
possible.  This  is  speech-reading  etiquette.  Some  things  are 


considered  very  "bad  form."  Foremost  among  them  is  the 
tendency  for  a  speaker  to  exaggerate  mouth  motions  and 
to  drag  the  words.  Not  so  insulting  but  equally  trying  are 
those  speakers  who  do  not  move  the  lips  at  all  and  those 
who  speak  rapidly.  Gestures  are  condemned  as  distracting 
and  the  continual  query  "Do  you  understand?"  peeves  the 
speech  reader.  These  club  women  all  declared  there  were 
no  lips  so  hard  to  read  as  those  of  their  husbands.  Some 
had  mustaches,  some  long  upper  lips,  some  short,  one  thing 
or  another,  but  without  exception  none  was  on  easy  speak- 
ing terms  with  her  husband. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  tea  was  served  and  the  club 
then  became  a  lively  social  affair.  This  was  really  its  most 
valuable  function — providing  as  it  thus  did  social  gatherings 
where  these  deaf  women  could  enjoy  themselves  un- 
reservedly. Here  their  deafness  did  not  make  them  feel 
conspicuous  and  uncomfortable  as  it  did  elsewhere.  They 
were  so  much  more  at  their  ease  that  they  found  speech- 
reading  less  difficult  than  elsewhere  and  conversation  really 

enjoyable. 

/--• 

THE  terms  "cheerful  blind"  and  "sullen  deaf"  are  often 
used.  Sullenness  by  no  means  describes  these  women. 
The  club  meetings  often  became  jovial  to  the  point  of  hilarity. 
Whoever  could  get  the  attention  of  the  others  felt  free  to 
talk  and  with  all  eyes  fastened  upon  her  she  was  not  easily 
interrupted,  though  the  preliminaries  to  even  a  brief 
general  remark  were  such  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
talk  in  groups  of  two  or  three  where  the  attention  could 
be  fixed.  •  ', 

For  five  years  now  the  meetings  have  kept  up  with 
remarkable  regularity.  Today  most  of  the  club  members 
can  read  the  lips  sufficiently  well  to  put  them  at  ease  in  all 
social  gatherings.  Speech-reading  has  so  changed  them  that 
they  seek  rather  than  shun  society.  One  of  the  members 
recently  attended  a  mothers'  house  party  given  by  her  son's 
college  fraternity.  Not  until  the  very  last  day  was  it  learned 
that  she  was  deaf.  Two  of  the  least  deaf  members  belong- 
to  the  Woman's  Club.  Unable  to  get  more  than  a  mumbling 
of  words  by  ear,  their  speech-reading  enables  them  to  under- 
stand clearly.  Another  member  recently  went  to  see 
Southern  and  Marlowe  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Familiarity 
with  the  play  made  it  possible  for  her  to  read  the  lips  and 
understand  the  actors  almost  perfectly. 

Yet  notwithstanding  their  widened  social  activities  they 
all  enjoy  the  club  meetings.  Seven  of  the  original  nine  still 
attend.  From  time  to  time  new  members  have  been  added. 
Today  the  membership  numbers  fourteen.  They  are  eager 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  club's  practice  time  to  all  deaf 
women  and  keenly  aware  of  the  barreness  in  the  social  life 
of  most  deaf  women,  they  want  to  share  with  these  women 
the  sociability  that  the  club  provides,  adding  a  little  thereby 
to  their  pleasures  as  well  as  their  profit. 


The  Common  Welfare 


IN  his  brilliant  dramatic  satire  on  jazz-bound  America, 
Processional,   John    Howard   Lawson    arranged    that 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  dialogue  one  of  four  young 
men  on  the  stage  should  say,  with  stereotyped  pathos, 
"It  would  be — his  mother,"  whereupon  all  four  struck  an 
attitude  while  the  spot-lights  flooded  their  upturned  faces. 
It  was  an  acrid  comment  on  the  trade-marked  sentimentality 
which  Americans  so  widely  relish.    Perhaps  no  other  country 
has  done  so  much  to  vulgarize  and  commercialize  the  com- 
moner   emotions:    certainly    the    newspaper    versifiers,    the 
spellbinders  and  the  florists  have  done  their  best   to  con- 
vince us  that  love  of  motherhood  is  an  essential   item  in 
hundred  per  cent  Americanism. 

Unfortunately  the  facts  in  the  case  speak  louder  than  the 
carnations  on  Mother's  Day.  We  care  so  little  for  the 
safety  of  mothers  in  childbirth  that  our  loss  of  life  from 
puerperal  causes  is  apparently  in  excess  of  that  for  any 
other  of  a  score  of  nations  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
.and  is  certainly  among  the  highest.  This  fact  is  not  un- 
familiar to  health  and  social  workers:  it  has  recently  had 
wide  publicity  because  of  the  release  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  a  definitive  study  of  Maternal  Mortality,  by 
Robert  Morse  Woodbury,  formerly  director  of  statistical 
research  in  the  Bureau.  Details  of  this  striking  document, 
and  of  the  preventive  program  which  it  restates,  must  be 
left  for  further  consideration. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  investi- 
gation presents  a  fresh  opportunity  for  those  who  deplore 
the  increase  of  foreign  strains  in  our  population,  at  the 
expense  of  earlier-American  stock,  to  do  something  about  it. 
Obviously  the  high  maternal  death-rate  among  Negroes  is 
a  major  factor  in  keeping  the  general  rate  at  a  high  level: 
in  1921  Negro  mothers  showed  a  rate  of  10.8  deaths  per 
1,000  live  births,  while  the  rate  for  the  entire  registration 
area  was  6.8.  But  among  white  mothers  it  is  these  of 
Italian,  Polish,  and  Russian  nationality  who  make  the  most 
favorable  showing,  and  foreign-born  mothers  as  a  group 
are  apparently  less  likely  to  die  in  child-birth  than  those  of 
American  birth.  Conserving  American  mothers  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  first  step  toward  conserving  the  American 
stock. 


WHILE  the  disaster  in  the  Clymer  No.  i  mine  at 
Clymer,  Pa.,  in  which  30  miners  out  of  a  total  work- 
ing force  of  50  lost  their  lives,  has  called  attention  once 
more  to  the  unresolved  hazards  in  the  production  of  coal, 
a  report  of  James  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commissioner,  draws  an  encouraging  picture  of  safety  prog- 
ress in  New  York  factories.  One  of  the  most  useful  by- 
products of  the  New  York  workmen's  compensation  law, 
.according  to  a  press  summary  of  his  report,  is 


the  increasing  attention  given  by  factory  owners  and  other 
employers  to  safety  devices.  Each  year  sees  improvement  in 
the  general  working  conditions.  .  .  .  Not  only  do  many  em- 
ployers realize  their  social  obligation  to  protect  the  workers, 
but  they  have  learned  that  it  pays  to  prevent  rather  than  to 
compensate  injuries.  ...  In  many  institutions  they  have  found 
it  wise  ...  to  provide  the  best  working  conditions,  not  only 
insofar  as  safety  is  concerned  but  in  matters  of  health.  Lighting 
is  being  improved,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  temperature 
and  ventilation. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  the  safety  movement,  there 
were  72,983  cases  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law 
in  1924.  Many  of  them,  originating  not  in  unavoidable 
hazards  but  in  personal  carelessness,  still  underscore  the 
need  of  safety  education  in  the  plant. 

The  American  Engineering  Council  is  sponsoring  a  na- 
tion-wide survey  to  discover  the  actual  accident  rate  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  effect  on  production.  Twenty  com- 
mittees, with  a  membership  of  more  than  two  hundred 
leading  engineers,  are  carrying  on  the  work.  It  is  planned 
to  study  intensively  about  2,000  industrial  plants  in  ten 
basic  industries.  Dean  Dexter  S.  Kimball  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, president  of  the  Council,  announces  that  "first  the 
accident  rate  will  be  measured  and  the  production  rate  will 
be  measured  from  the  experience  records  of  plants  over 
as  long  a  period  as  records  permit,  and  the  trend  of  acci- 
dents and  production  will  be  studied  and  compared  for  in- 
dividual plants,  groups  of  plants,  and  for  each  industry 
as  a  whole.  The  second  part  of  the  problem  will  be  a 
study  to  determine  exactly  what  takes  place  when  industrial 
accidents  occur  and  to  measure  the  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion due  to  accidents." 


THE  Passaic  textile  strike,  now  in  its  thirty-second 
week,  is  to  go  forward  under  American  Federation  of 
Labor  leadership.  The  organization  of  the  strikers  under 
the  United  Textile  Workers,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
was  completed  late  in  August,  and  on  September  i,  the 
charter  was  delivered  to  a  strike  committee,  ending  the 
leadership  of  Albert  Weisbord  and  his  amazingly  successful 
United  Front  Committee.  Julius  Forstmann,  president  of 
the  Forstmann  and  Huffmann  Company,  has  joined  with 
Colonel  Johnson,  vice  president  of  Botany,  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  citizens  committee  which  brought  the  Passaic 
organization  into  the  A.  F.  of  L.  fold  (see  The  Survey, 
Sept.  i,  p.  591).  In  an  address  to  the  Forstmann  and 
Huffmann  workers,  Mr.  Forstmann  announced  that  his 
company  proposes  to  deal  with  the  employes  only  through 
the  company  union.  He  recognized  the  right  of  the  workers 
to  group  action  on  matters  affecting  wages  or  working  con- 
ditions, but  held  that  such  group  action  must  be  led  only 
by  representatives  within  the  company. 
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In  commenting  on  the  attitude  of  the  mill  officials,  W. 
Jett  Lauck,  chairman  of  the  citizens'  negotiating  committee, 
said: 

By  their  recent  pronouncements  the  Passaic  mill  owners  have 
openly  arrayed  themselves  against  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  and  against  the  public  opinion  of  the  entire  country. 
The  Passaic  situation  accordingly  has  ceased  to  be  of  merely 
local  consequence. 

The  Lauck  committee  has  announced  that  an  appeal  will 
be  made  to  Congress  for  an  investigation  of  the  textile 
industry  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff  that  benefits  the  mills. 

That  such  an  investigation  is  urgently  needed  is  demon- 
strated, not  only  by  the  long  continued  struggle  at  Passaic, 
but  by  the  fresh  outbreak  in  Rhode  Island.  The  employ- 
ment of  three  non-union  loom  fixers  by  the  Manville- 
Jenckes  Company  at  Manville,  R.  I.,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  a  strike  accompanied  by  violence  duplicating  the 
riots  of  1922  in  the  Pawtucket  plant  of  the  same  company. 
State  troopers  with  revolvers,  shot  guns,  and  tear  bombs,  and 
armed  national  guardsmen  opposed  a  crowd  varying  from 
1, 800  to  5,000  strikers  and  sympathizers  which  "assaulted" 
the  bridgehead  leading  to  the  mill.  Rumors  that  strike 
breakers  were  being  brought  to  the  scene  in  armored  cars 
increased  the  bitterness  of  the  crowd.  As  usual  in  such 
cases  of  industrial  warfare,  the  casualties  among  bystanders 
were  heavier  than  among  the  combatants.  Two  boys  and  a 
man  are  reported  by  The  New  York  Times  to  have  been 
shot,  and  a  woman  badly  hurt,  and  one  striker  received  a 
bullet  wound. 

This  pitched  battle  lasted  four  days.  Then,  despite  gen- 
eral predictions  of  a  long  drawn-out  struggle,  the  strike  was 
settled  at  a  conference  arranged  by  Governor  Pothier  of 
Rhode  Island.  At  this  writing,  it  is  announced  that  troops  of 
the  National  Guard  and  state  police  will  be  withdrawn  in 
a  few  days. 

Passaic,  Willimantic,  Manville,  each  the  center  of  a 
bitter  and  wasteful  industrial  war,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
proof  that  something  is  wrong  with  textiles,  and  that  the 
industry  needs  a  thorough  airing  of  hours,  working  con- 
ditions, wages,  profits  and  production  that  would  dig  far 
below  the  surface  to  fundamentals.  An  industry  constantly 
manifesting  fever,  high  blood  pressure  and  violence  amount- 
ing to  delirium  is  not  in  a  state  of  health.  Its  condition 
calls  for  study,  diagnosis  and  intelligent  remedy. 


THE  Rotarians  of  Athens,  Georgia,  have  been  hauling 
brick  this  summer  to  build  a  Negro  school. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  Judia  C.  Jackson  Harris,  the 
colored  principal  of  a  school  in  the  city,  began  to  show 
Negroes  of  the  neighboring  farmland  how  by  putting  their 
meager  buying  power  together  in  land  clubs  they  could 
gradually  achieve  ownership  of  the  soil  on  which  their 
existence  depended.  Share  by  share,  with  payments  of  as 
little  as  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  month,  the  club  built  up 
its  capital  until  it  could  begin  renting  out  the  purchased 
land  to  its  members.  Mrs.  Harris  tells  in  the  Athens 
Banner-Herald  how,  on  the  night  when  the  first  bale  of 
cotton  was  ready  for  delivery  as  rent  for  the  first  allotment 
of  land, 

The  moon  was  very  bright.  .  .  .    The  men  made  a  touching 
picture  as  they  sat  on  this  cotton  bale  out  in  the  yard.     One 


man  remarked,  "Did  we  ever  think  we  could  be  taking  in 
cotton  as  rent?"  At  this  meeting  the  men  and  women  sat  up 
all  night,  singing  and  praying  and  weeping  over  this  one  bale 
of  cotton. 

On  part  of  the  land  a  school  was  built:  the  Teacher 
Training  and  Industrial  Institute.  Athens  is  a  university 
town,  and  the  school  had  from  the  beginning  the  support 
of  responsible  white  citizens.  But  out  in  the  county  there 
was  hard  going  for  a  Negro  school  which  sponsored  land 
ownership;  Mrs.  Harris'  home  was  shot  into  at  midnight; 
a  dog  with  its  throat  cut  was  left  on  the  school  porch; 
a  man  passing  the  school  in  the  afternoon  fired  point  blank 
into  the  door,  where  the  scar  of  the  bullet  remained  for 
years.  Mrs.  Harris  held  the  fort;  the  disorderly  neighbors 
became  peaceful;  the  school  has  grown  and  sent  its  grad- 
uates up  and  down  the  country  to  fill  useful  roles. 

Last  November  the  main  school  building  burned.  An 
interracial  committee  went  before  the  local  board  of  com- 
missioners and  secured  an  appropriation  from  public  funds 
toward  the  expense  of  rebuilding.  A  white  clergyman  in- 
terested the  Rotary  Club  in  hauling  building  materials. 
Prominent  members  helped  to  load  the  trucks.  The  white 
women  of  Athens  are  replacing  the  library  which  burned 
with  the  school  building.  This  educational  adventure,  a 
school  established  and  run  by  Negroes  for  Negroes,  has 
been  a  focal  point  of  interracial  good  will  in  Georgia. 


BASING  their  appeal  for  help  on  the  plea  that  "The 
labor  movement  of  the  United  States  is  just  as  much 
involved  in  the  fight  against  wage  smashing  in  England  as 
are  the  English  workers  themselves,"  a  group  of  six  British 
trade  unionists,  led  by  Ben  Tillett  and  Ellen  Wilkinson, 
M.P.,  came  to  this  country  to  raise  funds  for  relief  work 
to  make  it  possible  for  English  coal  miners  to  continue  their 
long  struggle  against  a  longer  work  day  and  a  smaller  wage. 
Four  members  of  the  delegation  are  miners,  each  with  a 
record  of  more  than  15  years  of  work  in  the  mines.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  British  Federation  of  Miners.  Miss 
Wilkinson  was  called  back  to  England  to  attend  a  labor 
conference  shortly  after  her  arrival  here.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  visiting  various  American  cities 
to  plead  their  cause  before  labor  groups.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  reports  some  of  the  salient  points  of 
their  message  in  its  information  service: 

Many  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  homes  of  the  miners  have 
been  sold  to  obtain  food.  Even  the  beds  and  bedding  have 
been  sold.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000  homes  have  been  stripped 
of  beds  upon  which  to  sleep.  Thousands  of  baby  carriages 
have  gone  for  food.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  have  been 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  live  in  families  who 
themselves  have  not  sufficient  for  their  own.  It  is  a  case  of 
the  poor  helping  the  poor. 

Ben  Tillett  characterizes  the  statement  given  out  by 
Premier  Baldwin  declaring  that  the  tales  of  suffering  among 
British  miners  were  greatly  exaggerated,  a  "frigid  false- 
hood." He  and  his  colleagues  paint  a  dreary  picture  of 
hunger  and  sickness  among  the  strikers'  families. 

The  question  of  relief,  whether  from  public  funds,  trade 
union  funds  or  charity,  covers  only  part  of  the  case,  as 
S.  K.  Ratcliffe  points  out  in  a  letter  to  The  Survey.  He 
writes : 
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The  progressive  impoverishment  of  the  community  is  the 
worst  side  of  the  situation.  .  .  After  the  first  few  weeks  the 
miners  and  their  families  were  on  the  minimum  scale  of  relief. 
It  is  true  that  the  local  education  authorities  have  provided 
meals  for  the  school  children,  so  that  these  have  been  assured 
of  one  meal  a  day.  But  there  has  been  very  little  in  the  average 
family  for  food;  and  during  four  months  there  has  been 
nothing  at  all  for  anything  else.  Hence  the  families  of  a 
million  miners  have  been  existing  on  the  barest  allowance,  and 
during  all  this  time  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  replace  any 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  That  is  to  say,  no  clothes,  no  shoes, 
no  stockings,  no  renewals  of  anything  for  the  children  or  the 
house. 

The  strike  affects  not  only  the  million  miners  involved 
and  their  families,  but  also  the  thousands  of  workmen  laid 
off  because  of  lack  of  coal.  The  delegation  reports,  for 
instance,  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  500,000  members  of  the 
dockers'  union  are  idle  and  others  are  limited  to  three  days 
or  less  a  week.  About  10,000  miners  returned  to  work  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  August,  following  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  from  which  so  much  was  hoped  by  both  sides. 
But  reports  in  The  Times  indicate  that  the  number  of  those 
who  have  returned  to  work  has  not  come  up  to  the  govern- 
ment's expectations.  At  a  special  meeting  summoned  for 
the  purpose,  Parliament  authorized  continuance  of  the 
emergency  regulations  which  were  put  into  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  general  strike  and  never  rescinded.  Increasing 
disorder  in  the  mine  area  reflects  the  mounting  bitterness 
of  the  struggle.  (See  The  Survey,  Sept.  I,  p.  592.)  At 
this  writing,  the  government  continues  its  refusal  of  help 
to  the  industry  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  immediate 
strike  situation  and  so  might  ease  the  way  toward  adjust- 
ment. Mr.  Ratcliffe  writes: 

An  American  in  my  presence  the  other  day  asked  an  official 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  what  was  the  total  of  public  funds 
paid  out  every  week  to  the  miners  and  their  families.  He  was 
not  able  to  give  the  figure  with  any  approach  to  exactness,  but 
said  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  ten  million  dollars.  And  in 
the  face  of  this  appalling  figure,  the  government  has  refused 
for  three  months  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  wisdom  of 
resuming  the  subsidy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  mines 
open  again;  a  subsidy  which  at  the  most  would  not  have  meant 
a  call  upon  the  Treasury  for  more  than  the  equivalent  of, 
say,  three  weeks'  relief. 


IT  is  perhaps  in  the  details  of  life  on  the  seas  that  inter- 
national organization  has,  at  present,  its  clearest  and 
least  disputatious  chance  to  function.  The  International 
Labor  Organization  has  recently  carried  through  two  con- 
ferences at  Geneva,  one  for  the  simplification  of  inspection 
of  emigrants,  the  other  looking  toward  an  international 
seamen's  code  and  including  inspection  of  conditions  of  work 
of  seamen.  But  even  in  incontrovertibly  international  fields, 
the  machinery  still  moves  with  a  good  deal  of  creaking  and 
friction.  Gertrude  Seymour,  formerly  of  The  Survey  staff, 
who  is  "observing"  the  Geneva  performances,  main  tent  and 
side  shows,  writes  us: 

If  an  international  conference  does  not  stage  a  dispute  on 
"Competence,"  you  feel  defrauded.  So  this  conference  ran 
true  to  type  when  immediately  a  resolution  came  from  the 
employers'  group  requesting  that  the  sole  item  on  the  agenda, 
Simplification  of  Inspection  of  Emigrants,  be  referred  to  some 
other  body  such  as  the  Diplomatic  Maritime  Conference,  since 


the  International  Labor  Organization  was  held  not  competent 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  Because:  an  emigrant  is  not  an 
emigrant;  he  is  a  passenger.  Because:  an  emigrant  on  his  way 
to  a  new  job  is  not  a  worker;  rather,  he  is  an  employer,  since 
he  is  employing  the  ship  to  take  him  whither  he  would  go. 
For  these  reasons  he  does  not  belong  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Labor  Organization  as  it  was  designed  by  experts  in  heraldry 
at  Versailles  some  years  ago.  Again:  simplification  of  inspec- 
tion is  not  simplification;  it  is  generalization.  And  finally,  the 
Labor  Organization  seems  to  be  planning  to  discuss  a  long 
series  of  such  themes;  therefore  it  is  inexpedient  to  discuss  the 
present  one  just  now. 

These  are  not  perverse  interpretations  of  remarks.  They 
are  almost  literal  transcriptions  from  the  records  of  "argu- 
ments" offered  in  all  outward  seriousness. 

The  convention  finally  drafted  by  the  conference  pro- 
vides for  inspection  of  emigrants  by  a  single,  responsible 
official,  an  employe  of  the  steamship  company,  whose 
"authority  is  limited  to  his  special  work."  The  weak  point 
is,  Miss  Seymour  points  out,  "that  no  country  is  obliged  to 
create  the  office  of  inspector  if  it  does  not  already  exist." 

Most  of  the  details  of  the  proposed  seamen's  code  were 
held  over  to  the  maritime  conference,  planned  for  1928, 
though  two  conventions,  one  on  Seamen's  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment and  one  on  Repatriation,  were  drafted  and  will  be 
submitted  to  states  members  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  for  ratification.  Hours  of  work  at  sea  is  one 
of  the  subjects  carried  over  to  the  maritime  conference 
proposed  for  1928.  Problems  of  deep  sea  fishermen  find 
place  in  the  new  draft  convention — perhaps  a  result  of  the 
long  and  devoted  efforts  off  Labrador?  An  investigation 
of  the  unhealthy  and  dangerous  sponge  fishing  industry 
was  committed  to  the  Labor  Organization,  its  scope 
presently  widened  to  include  pearl  fishing  and  all  sub- 
marine products. 


IT  has  been  the  pride  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
of  millions  of  citizens  who  take  pride  in  their  national 
parks,  that  the  selection  of  parks  and  their  administration 
has  been  kept  out  of  politics.  But  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  unconditionally  sets  up  a  national  park  at  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky,  destroys  that  enviable  record,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  National  Parks  Association.  Neither  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the  National  Parks,  nor  any 
official  of  the  National  Park  Service  has  seen  this  area. 
Congress  brushed  aside  the  offer  of  the  Service  to  make  an 
investigation,  and  rushed  the  bill  through  to  passage — 
apparently  to  advance  the  campaign  of  certain  members  of 
Congress  for  re-election. 

Passage  of  the  bill  was  secured  by  tying  the  Mammoth 
Cave  project  up  with  the  authorization  for  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park  in  Virginia  and  the  Great  Smokies  National 
Park  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  both  of  which  had 
been  carefully  studied  and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
authorities.  In  each  case  the  actual  erection  of  the  park 
depends  upon  local  efforts:  the  money  for  purchase  of  the 
land,  not  less  than  250,000  acres  in  the  Shenandoah  and 
150,000  in  the  Smokies,  must  be  raised  privately.  When 
title  is  secured  to  the  government  the  National  Park 
Service  will  assume  administration.  It  will  be  several  years 
before  the  parks  thus  come  into  being. 
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Our  Advancing  Knowledge  of  Cancer 


A  YEAR  ago  the  humorous  remark  of  a  promi- 
nent physician  to  the  effect  that  nobody  knew 
anything  about  cancer,  taken  literally  by  a  re- 
porter and  published  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
country,  led  the  public  to  obtain  an  utterly  wrong  idea  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  of  this  disease.    The  doctor's  remark 
produced  a  hearty  laugh  among  the  many  physicians  who 
heard  it,  for  all,  while  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  exas- 
peration that  the  discovery  of  a  specific  cure  for  cancer  con- 
tinued to  elude  investigation,  knew  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  was  extensive  and  detailed. 

To  say  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  cancer  is  as 
absurd  as  to  say  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  life  itself. 
A  great  many  things  are  known  about  life  and  about  cancer, 
but  in  each  case,  of  course,  a  great  many  things  have  eluded 
patient  study.  How  much  we  think  we  know  about  anything 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  our  point  of  view:  as  the  Chinese 
say,  our  knowledge  is  like  a  fan  which,  held  close  before  our 
eyes,  appears  to  comprise  the  universe,  but  to  the  eyes  of 
others  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  it. 

The  information  which  exists  today  in  regard  to  cancer 
is  sufficient,  if  put  into  effect,  to  reduce  the  present  death 
toll  by  one-half  among  women  and  one-third  among  men,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Childe,  president  in  1923  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  a  distinguished  student  of 
the  cancer  problem.  If  we  apply  this  estimate  to  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  cancer  among  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  each  year  more  than  40,000 
people  perish  needlessly  from  this  disease  in  this  country. 
In  other  words,  according  to  Dr.  Childe's  estimate,  the  lives 
of  more  than  40,000  men  and  women,  most  of  them  fathers 
and  mothers,  many  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life  and  at  the 
period  of  their  greatest  usefulness,  are  sacrificed  annually 
to  our  failure  to  turn  to  account  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer. 

What  is  referred  to  in  this  paper  as  the  knowledge  of 
cancer  is  the  composite  knowledge  of  those  who  are  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  profession  as  qualified  students  of  that 
disease.  As  Dr.  Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood  said  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  information  of  real 
value  on  the  cancer  question  is  not  _ 

the  opinion  of  one  person,  however 
eminent  or  intelligent  he  may  be,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  world's 
authorities,  based  on  the  recorded  ex- 
perience of  clinical  work  and  experi- 
mental research. 

What  the  public  takes  for  knowl- 
edge is  often  the  misinformation 
which  is  put  out  by  irresponsible  in- 
vestigators or  the  promoters  of  secret 
proprietary  "cures."  Such  statements 
do  incalculable  harm.  The  reviewer 
of  a  recent  book,  in  which  the  claim 


was  advanced  that  a  specific  had  been  found  to  prevent  and 
cure  cancer,  said,  wisely,  "Cancer  is  such  a  serious  matter 
for  the  world  at  large  that  the  premature  claim  of  having 
arrived  at  a  solution  of  this  problem  and  the  unwarranted 
hope  held  out  to  cancer  sufferers  by  such  an  optimistic  state- 
ment is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration." 

THE  question  is  often  asked  "How  can  I  get  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  what  has  been  written  about 
cancer?"     Persons  who  would  like   to  examine  for  them- 
selves into  the  literature  of  cancer  cannot  do  better  than 
to  begin  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Jacob  Wolff,  follow  this  •  up 
with  the  latest  edition  of  Neoplastic  Diseases  by  Dr.  James 
Ewing,   Professor  of   Pathology   at   The   Cornell   Medical 
School,  and  the  references  to  be  found  in  the  Index  Medicus, 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  British 
Medical  Journal.     Dr.  Wolff's  work,  called  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Krebskrankheit,  is  in  three  volumes  and  contains  2,626 
pages;    Dr.  Ewing's  book  is  1,054  pages  in  length! 

Within  the  past  half  century  the  advance  in  our  under- 
standing of  cancer  has  been  revolutionary.     More  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  past  fifty  years  than  in  the  preceding 
five  hundred.     In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
cancer  has  come  the  discovery  that  chronic  irritation  is  gen- 
erally one  of  the  leading  factors.     As  to  cure,  the  use  of 
X-rays  and  radium  has  furnished  methods  of  treatment  of 
incalculable  service.     Surgical  procedures  have  been  devel- 
oped to  a  point  which  is  believed  to  leave  little  more  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction.    The  whole  idea  of  prevent- 
ing cancer  by  means  of  hygienic  procedures  and  minor  sur- 
gical and  radiological  treatments  is  not  only  new,  but  the 
specific  procedures  are  of  so  much  value  as  to  lead  many 
to    think    that    cancer    is    more    often    preventable    than 
curable. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  new  knowledge  is  that  cancer 
can  now  be  more  accurately  diagnozed  than  formerly,  and 
inestimable  advantages  are  following  in  consequence.     One 
of  these  advantages  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  today  less 
reason  for  physicians  to  postpone  a  decision  in  early  cases 
until  a  cure  is  no  longer  possible.     Delay,   always  to  be 
_________  avoided   in  the  treatment  of  serious 

disease,  is  fatal  in  cancer. 

Diagnoses  are  still  difficult  and  not 
infrequently  impossible  in  cancer  in 
some  situations,  but  in  some  of  the 
most  usual  and  most  curable  forms 
and  locations  in  which  the  disease 
occurs  they  can  generally  be  made 
with  certainty  while  there  is  still 
time  for  the  patient  to  be  cured. 
Cancer  of  the  skin,  for  example,  can 
and  should  be  diagnosed  and  cured  in 
practically  every  case.  And  so  with 
cancer  of  the  lip,  cancer  of  the  breast 


Cancer  is  not  communicable. 

Cancer  is  not  inheritable. 

Cancer  always  starts  as  a  localized 
disease;  with  prompt  treatment 
it  often  is  curable;  delay  means 
death. 

The  application  of  our  existing 
knowledge  of  cancer  could 
save  the  lives  of  40,000  men 
and  women  each  year  in  this 
country. 
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and  cancer  of  the  uterus.  Cancer  of  the  mouth  is  more 
readily  diagnosed  than  cured,  although  there  are  many  per- 
son* alive  today  who  can  testify  that  this  type  also  is  by 
no  m:ans  hopeless. 

A3  time  passes,  a  better  understanding  is  being  reached 
as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  radium,  X-rays  and  sur- 
gery, and  the  several  fields  of  usefulness  of  these  methods 
of  treatment  are  being  more  clearly  defined.  The  details 
of  skilful  operations  are  recorded  with  increasing  accuracy 
and  completeness,  and  the  records  tabulated  in  larger  num- 
bers and  studied  with  increasing  care.  Mindful  of  the  fact 
that  cancer  may  recur  after  long  intervals  of  time,  the  health 
of  persons  who  have  been  treated  is  watched  for  many  years 
to  see  how  permanent  their  cures  have  been. 

It  has  been  possible  to  collect  statistics  covering  many 
cases  and  compare  the  effects  produced  by  radium  and  X-rays 
with  those  obtained  by  surgery  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  for  example,  there  was 
published  in  1924  the  report  of  a  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Greenough,  appointed  by  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  which  nearly  one  thousand  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  cervix  of  the  uterus  were  brought  together  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  surgery,  X-rays  and  radium  for  the  cure 
of  cancer  in  this  particular  location.  In  England,  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  has  published  an  analysis  of  20,000  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  breast  to  determine  by  record  the  efficacy  of 
the  various  methods  of  treatment  employed. 

So  far  as  irradiation  is  concerned,  the  net  result  of  all 
the  information  thus  far  collected  is  to  show  that,  like  sur- 
gery, radium  and  X-rays  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer;  not  only  for  the  cure  of  that  disease  but 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  suffering  in  incurable  cases.  Not 
infrequently  surgical  operations  are  advantageously  preceded 
and  succeeded,  one  or  both,  by  this  treatment. 

THE  scientific  knowledge  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  a 
true  idea  of  the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer  is 
being  increased  through  such  research  institutions  as  the  In- 
stitute of  Cancer  Research  of  Columbia  University,  the  State 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Malignant  Disease  at  Buffalo, 
the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  University,  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund  of  England,  and  hospital  and  research 
organizations  such  as  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial 
Hospital,  Boston ;  the  Memorial  Hospital,  the  New  York 
Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  the  New  York  City  Cancer 
Institute,  in  New  York  city;  the  Barnard  Free  Skin  and 
Cancer  Hospital,  St.  Louis;  the  Albert  Steiner  Ward  for 
Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases,  Atlanta;  the  Memorial  Cancer 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis ;  the 
American  Oncologic  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Cancer  Commission ;  The  Cancer  Hospital  and  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  of  London,  and  others. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  are  working  constantly 
for  the  discovery  of  new  facts  which  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  control  of  cancer  is  large.  Many  of  them 
are  surgeons,  others  radiologists,  and  not  a  few  are  out-and- 
out  research  workers  giving  their  whole  time  to  this  work. 
Unlike  quacks  who  work  secretly  and  do  not  take  anyone 
into  their  confidence,  these  students  of  cancer  are  constantly 
discussing  their  results  with  one  another  and  publishing  their 
findings  where  all  workers  in  this  field  can  see  and  profit 
by  them. 

Since  1907  there  has  been  a  well-established  organization 


of  scientists  who  are  engaged  in  studying  cancer,  called  The 
American  Association  for  Cancer  Research.  The  president  is 
Dr.  Burton  T.  Simpson,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Malignant  Disease,  and  the  secre- 
tary is  Dr.  William  H.  Woglom,  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  This  Associa- 
tion now  has  a  membership  of  148.  The  papers  which  are 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Cancer  Research  are  eagerly  awaited  by  students  of  the 
cancer  problem  in  Europe  and  America. 

THE  need  and  value  of  concerted  efforts  to  reduce  the 
mortality  from  cancer  by  bringing  patients  and  phy- 
sicians together  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  are  widely 
recognized  and  in  many  countries  societies  of  voluntary  work- 
ers exist  for  the  promotion  of  this  object. 

Thirteen  years  ago  The  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer  was  established  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  turning  the  existing  knowledge  of  cancer 
to  the  fullest  account.  The  founders  knew  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  wait  until  a  complete  cure  for  cancer  had 
been  discovered  before  systematic  help  could  be  given  to  the 
450,000  sufferers  from  this  disease  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  hopes  of  the  organizers  have  been  justified.  During 
the  dozen  years  of  its  existence,  the  society  has  given  in- 
struction by  means  of  lectures,  newspaper  articles,  radio  talks 
and  other  vehicles  of  publicity  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  50,000,000  people  have  thus 
obtained  their  first  lesson  in  regard  to  this  disease.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  follow  this  up  with  more  and 
more  instruction.  The  public  has  received  some  knowledge 
of  the  early  symptoms  of  cancer  and  has  been  told  to  go 
immediately  to  a  competent  physician  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease. 

THE  new  knowledge  teaches  that  cancers  always  start 
in  a  small  way.  At  first  they  are  miniature  cancers. 
They  grow  slowly  and  insidiously.  The  person  who  is 
attacked  may  not  become  aware  that  anything  is  seriously 
the  matter  for  a  long  time.  A  cancer  of  the  skin,  for  ex- 
ample, may  continue  for  several  years  without  causing  pain 
or  other  serious  inconvenience. 

Not  only  is  a  cancer  small  to  begin  with,  but  it  appears 
to  be  a  distinctly  local  disorder.  Present  day  knowledge 
gives  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  constitutional  or  blood 
disease.  On  the  contrary,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  opposed 
to  that  supposition.  No  general  disease  is  in  any  respect 
like  it.  No  disease  necessarily  precedes  it  or  is  related  to  it. 
It  often  attacks  persons  who  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

In  its  early  stages  the  cancer  does  not  affect  the  general 
health  nor  the  patient's  spirits,  and  this  is  particularly  true  if 
the  patient  does  not  know  nor  suspect  that  he  has  cancer. 
It  is  only  after  the  cancer  has  progressed  considerably  that 
the  general  health  is  impaired. 

If,  while  the  cancer  is  small,  it  is  completely  removed  by 
surgery  or  destroyed  with  X-rays  or  radium,  or,  in  fact, 
by  any  other  means,  that  is  an  end  of  it.  This  could  not 
be  so  if  cancer  were  a  disease  which  affected  the  whole  body. 

If,  instead  of  being  completely  removed  or  destroyed,  the 
original  cancer,  or  any  particle  of  it,  is  permitted  to  live, 
additional  cancers  may  follow  either  at  the  original  site  or 
elsewhere. 
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Thanks  to  the  increasing  knowledge,  the  manner  in  which 
other  cancers  arise  from  the  first  one  has  become  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  has  been  proved  that  minute  particles 
of  the  original  cancer  are  carried  to  various  parts  of  the 
body  by  the  lymph  and  blood  and  there  establish  themselves. 
The  routes  by  which  these  cancer  cells  are  carried  are  often 
known,  and  in  skilfully  conducted  operations,  the  places 
where  the  particles  may  have  lodged  are  cleaned  out  when 
the  cancer  itself  is  removed. 

This  information  is  of  much  value.  A  good  many  de- 
ductions of  practical  utility  are  based  on  it.  One  is  that 
surgery  or  radiation  must  be  applied  before  any  migration 
has  taken  place ;  for  after  this  has  occurred  the  removal 
of  the  original  cancer  alone  may  not  produce  a  permanent 
cure. 

Gradually  a  more  and  more  definite  meaning  is  being 
attached  to  the  word  "cure"  as  applied  to  cancer.  Physicians 
are  less  willing  today  to  say  that  a  patient  has  been  cured 
of  cancer  than  they  were  formerly.  Recurrences  from  the 
growth  of  particles  which  have  remained  dormant  for  a  very 
long  time  may  occur.  After  five  years,  however,  the  chance 
of  recurrence  is  small.  Consequently,  physicians  are  coming 
to  measure  the  success  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment 
which  they  employ  in  terms  of  the  number  of  five-year  cures 
which  have  been  effected. 

With  the  increasing  knowledge,  opinion  is  becoming  more 
and  more  securely  settled  that  cancer  is  not  due  to  a  parasite. 
It  would  be  a  great  step  forward  if  the  public  would  learn 
to  accept  this  opinion,  for  the  possession  of  it  would  dispel 
not  a  little  of  the  fear  with  which  cancer  is  regarded.  It 
would  also  help  to  put  an  end  to  the  promotion  of  some 
"cures"  which  do  not  cure,  in  other  words,  quackery,  that 
greatest  of  all  cruelties.  If  cancer  is  not  due  to  a  parasite, 
it  follows  that  it  is  not  transmissible  from  person  to  person. 
It  also  follows  that  a  serum  cannot  be  prepared  which  will 
stop  it. 

It  should  be  generally  recognized  that  cancer  is  not  com- 
municable for  a  belief  that  it  is  infectious  has  not  infre- 
quently led  to  the  shameful  neglect  of  patients  who  have 
had  need  of  the  best  care  and  attention.  No  one  need  fear 
to  live  or  work  near  one  who  has  cancer. 

As  to  the  inheritability  of  cancer,  the  general  opinion 
among  qualified  students  of  this  question  is  that  the  disease 
itself  is  not  inherited,  but  that  now  and  then  a  certain  lack 
of  resistance  toward  it  may  exist  in  a  family  for  two  or 
three  generations.  Experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
breeding  large  numbers  of  mice  have  led  some  persons  to 
get  the  wrong  idea  that  cancer  or  a  predisposition  toward 
it  might  exist  in  some  families  indefinitely.  It  is  true  that 
by  carefully  selecting  mates  through  many  generations, 
strains  or  families  of  mice  have  been  produced  which  are 
more  susceptible  to  certain  forms  of  cancer  than  is  com- 
monly the  case,  but  nothing  like  such  a  predisposition  occurs 
among  mice  which  are  left  to  mate  as  they  will. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  found  that  the  in- 
citing cause  of  cancer  is  in  nearly  all  instances  some  form 
of  chronic  irritation.  At  the  site  of  the  growth  there  has 
been  for  a  considerable  time  a  mechanical,  chemical,  bac- 
terial, or  other  irritating  condition  which  has  in  some  way 
so  disturbed  the  natural  resisting  and  repairing  function  of 
the  tissues  that  they  have  at  last  given  way  and  set  out  upon 
a  career  of  unrestrained  and  unrestrainable  growth.  This 
theory  has  now  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  as  to  be 
accepted  universally  as  a  fundamental  and  established  fact. 


To  prevent  cancer  therefore  is  often  to  prevent  the 
chronic  irritations  which  lead  to  it. 

One  should  beware  of  the  broken  tooth  or  dental  plate 
which  continually  irritates  the  tongue,  cheek  or  gums;  of 
the  spectacles  which  make  the  head  sore  behind  the  ear, 
on  the  temples  or  nose ;  of  any  sore  which  will  not  heal ; 
of  the  mole  or  wart  that  changes  in  color,  size  or  appear- 
ance; of  indigestion  which  will  not  stop  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained ;  of  any  unusual  and  unnatural  discharge  from  any 
part  of  the  body  and  of  any  lump  which  does  not  go  away. 

When  any  of  these  conditions  occur,  one  should  go  at  once 
to  a  capable  doctor  and  do  what  he  advises.  At  once  means 
today.  If  the  trouble  is  not  cancer,  the  discomfort  will  thus 
be  removed.  If  it  is  cancer,  your  promptness  may  save  your 
life.  In  dealing  with  this  disease,  delay  is  not  merely  dan- 
gerous: it  is  fatal. 

GEORGE  A.  SOPER 


IN  ONE  of  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  New  York,  with 
cluttered  streets  and  crowded  tenements,  with  large  families 
struggling  against  poverty  and  their  ignorance  of  the  language 
and  ways  of  their  adopted  country,  the  School  of  Education  of 
New  York  University  and  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  have  just  finished 
an  evaluation  of  a  year's  experiment  in  health  education  in 
the  schools.  The  families  of  the  children  studied  averaged 
more  than  six  persons;  they  lived  in  flats  of  from  two  to  four 
rooms;  forty  per  cent  of  them  slept  three  or  four  in  a  bed, 
and  only  one  family  in  seventy  had  a  bath-tub.  Typically  the 
father  was  away  for  a  long  working-day,  and  often  the  mother 
as  well.  A  plan  which  could  succeed  in  the  face  of  such  diffi- 
culties, the  surveyors  felt,  might  well  succeed  anyway.  In  place 
of  an  expensive  separate  set-up,  health  education  was  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  organization,  without  any  appre- 
ciable increase  in  expense.  In  geography  the  teacher  stressed 
the  health  value,  or  lack  of  value,  of  the  food  products  of  the 
country  studied.  Nature  study  was  easily  used  to  teach  health; 
health  material  was  also  introduced  in  spelling,  dictation,  mem- 
ory, arithmetic  and  composition,  and  in  oral  composition  the 
'deas  presented  in  the  hygiene,  nature  and  geography  lessons 
were  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  All  plans  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  experiment  and  the  regular  curriculum  were 
made  by  Dorothy  Bildersee,  principal  of  P.  S.  106,  who  de- 
scribes them  in  the  pamphlet,  Method  and  Measurement  of 
Health  Education,  by  Dr.  E.  George  Payne  and  J.  C.  Geb- 
hart,  just  published  by  the  A.I.C.P.,  105  East  22  Street,  New 
York  city. 

THE  HEALTH  PROGRAM  as  carried  out  here  included  an 
intelligence  rating  for  each  child,  a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion for  physical  defects,  for  malnutrition  and  for  general 
physical  defects,  a  survey  of  the  children's  homes,  and  a  check- 
up on  the  children's  health  at  stated  intervals.  From  the 
result  of  these,  even  after  the  short  trial  of  a  year,  made 
necessary  by  a  change  in  school  organization,  clearly  demon- 
strable improvement  was  shown.  In  the  matter  of  sleep, 
considered  the  most  significant  item  for  the  city  child  in 
crowded  homes,  the  average  was  lengthened  from  nine  to  ten 
hours.  Half  of  the  children  reported  improvement  in  the 
dietary  of  the  evening  meal,  the  important  meal  of  the  day 
for  these  working  families ;  at  the  beginning  93  per  cent  had 
been  listed  as  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect.  A  notable  finding 
of  the  experiment  is  the  improvement  in  the  health  habits  of 
the  adults  as  well  as  the  children  by  reason  of  this  work 
through  the  schools. 
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is  a  close  interrelation  between  the  field 
of  law  and  the  field  of  social  work,  and  there 
can  be  little  outstanding  accomplishment  by  the 
social  worker  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  ele- 
mentary basic  principles  of  law.  Social  workers  are  prone 
to  criticize  the  legal  profession  for  what  they  term  its  lack 
of  social  mindedness,  and  its  technical  approach  to  human 
problems.  Doubtless,  considerable  authority  may  be  cited 
in  defense  of  the  criticism,  but  from  experience  in  both  fields 
I  have  been  increasingly  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  a 
legal  approach  to  social  work. 

SOCIAL  workers  are  attempting  every  day  to  deal  with 
cases  involving  illegitimacy,  abortion,  adoption,  with  men 
and  women  who  are  living  together  irregularly  who  may 
or  may  not  be  in  a  common  law  relationship,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  bigamists,  who  may  or  may  not  seek  a  divorce. 
Some  social  workers  are  especially  concerned  with  cruelty  to 
children,  some  with  cruelty  to  animals,  some  with  blind 
persons,  or  venereally  diseased  persons,  or  with  the  presence 
of  children  in  pool-rooms,  public  dance  halls,  houses  of  pros- 
titution, or  with  the  users  of  habit-forming  drugs,  or  with 
children  who  are  truant  from  school  or  working  under  the 
legal  age,  or  with  men  and  women  in  debt  who  are  strug- 
gling against  garnishees,  attachments,  evictions,  liens,  or  with 
persons  asking  public  relief,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  These 
are  the  social  subjects  with  which  the  records  of  social  agen- 
cies are  filled.  Every  lawyer  knows  these  subjects  are  legal 
subjects.  The  social  worker  who  has  had  no  training  in 
such  subjects  wastes  time,  criticizes  courts  unfairly,  and 
generally  fails  in  his  job  of  helping  people  in  their  troubles. 
To  a  lawyer  it  is  unbelievable  that  social  workers  claim  to 
base  treatment  on  an 
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the  beginnings  of  an  exact  community  organization  science 
may  be  noted  in  an  occasional  locality,  the  orientation  of 
social  work  to  religion  and  medicine  has  been  given  some 
consideration,  the  necessary  legal  basis  for  much  social  work 
has  been  practically  ignored,  yet  few  social  cases  are  free 
from  legal  complication — unrecognized  or  inadequately 
treated  by  the  social  worker. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stress  the  relation  between  law  and 
social  work,  because  the  professional  status  of  social  work 
is  emerging,  although  not  yet  definitely  recognized  either 


by  the  established  professions  or  by  most  of  the  social  work- 
ers themselves.  The  oldest  professional  training  school  for 
social  workers  is  far  from  a  uniform  standard.  The  pres- 
ent would  seem  to  be  the  logical  time,  therefore,  to  em- 
phasize the  value  of  the  inclusion  of  elementary  law  as  part 
of  the  training  program. 

IT  is  true  that  some  training  schools  for  social  work  offer 
courses  in  so  called  "social"  legislation.  Most  of  these 
courses,  however,  are  actually  courses  in  "labor"  legislation. 
It  is  evident  that  a  social  worker  should  know  the  law 
on  factory  inspection,  hours  of  work,  minimum  wage,  work- 
men's compensation,  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  legal 
field  with  which  social  workers  are  in  constant  contact. 
Some  schools  of  social  work  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  credit 
in  courses  on  the  elements  of  the  law  on  domestic  relations 
given  by  other  schols  of  social  work.  Social  workers  and 
teachers  of  social  work  rarely  appreciate  how  closely  life 
is  affected  by  law — they  forget  that  law  regulates  licensing 
of  midwives  and  physicians,  registration  of  births,  school 
age,  marriage  age,  grounds  for  divorce,  legal  residence,  citi- 
zenship, immigration,  naturalization,  pensions  of  various 
sorts,  rules  of  admissions  to  almshouses  and — penal  institu- 
tions ! 

WHAT  are  social  workers  attempting  to  do,  anyway? 
Their  activities  are  centered  about  two  main  divisions 
of  work.  First,  some  social  workers  are  engaged  in  work- 
ing with  and  for  individuals,  one  by  one;  that  is,  with  per- 
sons who  present  distinct  family  problems — inadequate  in- 
comes, irregular  work,  poor  adjustments;  with  children — 
either  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  delinquent,  dependent;  with 
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workers  are  trying  to  keep  others  from  getting  into  trouble. 
Roughly,  the  first  is  the  social  case  method,  and  the  second, 
the  community  organization  method. 

It  is  submitted  that  neither  can  be  efficiently  carried  on 
without  a  knowledge  and  consideration  of  law,  because  law 
also  is  organized  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  individuals  and  society.  In  other 
words  law  also  treats  the  rights  of  people  and  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  state,  county,  and  city  over  people.  It  treats 
the  wrongs  of  people  and  wrongs,  or  crimes,  against  society 
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For  the  social  worker  not  to  know  what  individual  human 
rights  the  law  recognizes,  what  machinery  the  law  uses  for 
insuring  those  rights,  what  possibilities  of  social  reform  may 
accrue  through  legislation  seems  to  me  illogical,  inefficient, 
and  wasteful  of  effort. 

The  interrelation  of  law  and  social  work  may  be  made 
clear — both  to  lawyers  and  to  social  workers — by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  divisions  of  law  as  they  are  related  to  social  cases. 

In  law,  the  rights  of  man  are  two:  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, all  rights  always  yielding  to  public  necessity.  By  ab- 
solute rights  are  meant  the  natural  and  inherent  rights  of 
a  man  to  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and  private 
property.  By  relative  rights  are  meant  those  which  arise 
in  an  individual  as  a  member  of  society  in  relation  to  an- 
other member,  for  example  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  guardian  and  ward,  employer  and  employe.  There 
is  an  appropriate  legal  remedy  for  every  infringement  of 
legal  right.  What  social  worker  would  deny  that  these 
rights  are  the  subject  matter  of  a  vast  amount  of  social 
effort?  It  is  not  for  the  social  worker  to  act  as  attorney 
giving  legal  advice  and  appearing  in  court  to  enforce  the 
legal  remedies.  It  is  not  for  the  social  worker  to  be  trained 
as  a  lawyer.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  the  social  worker 
must  know  more  law  than  he  does  now  or  fail  in  his  social 
task;  it  is  submitted  that  unless  the  social  worker  has  had 
a  course  in  the  general  fundamentals  of  law  he  will  fail 
absolutely  to  recognize  the  infringement  of  legal  right  or 
the  existence  of  many  a  legal  remedy.  The  social  worker 
will  fail  to  get  his  social  case  in  touch  with  the  proper  legal 
machinery,  if  his  training  has  taken  inadequate  cognizance 
of  law. 

THE  abstract  legal  right  to  personal  security  means  the 
right  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  life,  body, 
health,  reputation,  really  the  right  to  enjoy  life  undisturbed. 
Go  into  the  office  of  any  associated  charities  in  the  land, 
any  day,  and  you  will  find  there  social  workers  struggling 
with  cases  involving  infringements  of  this  right,  with  cases 
of  unlawful  or  premature  deaths,  accidents  and  injuries  to 
the  body  and  mind,  with  cases  involving  contagions,  infec- 
tions, and  quarantines.  In  hardly  one  of  these  charity  offices 
will  you  find  social  workers  who  give  systematic  thought  as 
a  routine  matter  to  what  the  law  says,  and  how  the  law  can 
help  them  help  others.  If  they  think  of  the  law  at  all,  it  is 
without  accurate  knowledge  of  what  it  is,  and  how  to  use  it. 
Few  social  workers  know  exactly  how  far  a  man  may  go 
in  defending  himself  or  his  home;  how  far,  if  at  all,  a  man 
may  go  in  restraining  his  wife,  or  beating  his  child.  Few 
social  workers  realize  what  the  government  is  doing,  or  by 
new  legislation  may  be  permitted  to  do,  in  eliminating  in- 
juries to  life  and  limb,  and  just  what  criminal  and  civil 
actions  lie  in  cases  of  violations;  exactly  what  public  pro- 
visions the  law  makes  for  the  destitute,  the  sick,  the  de- 
fective ;  exactly  what  the  law  says  persons  in  certain  relation- 
ships owe  to  the  life  and  health  of  their  dependents. 

Social  case  records  teem  with  attempts  by  parents  to  kid- 
nap their  own  children,  in  the  arrest  of  men  without  war- 
rants, the  unlawful  search  of  homes,  the  restraint  of  wives 
by  husbands,  the  abuse  of  children  by  parents,  the  seizure 
of  belongings,  the  holding  of  sick  and  feebleminded  oersons 
without  legal  process  and  so  forth.  Would  it  not  seem  that 
social  workers  would  advance  materially  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  social  situations  if  they  knew  what  the  legal  rules 
are  on  personal  liberty;  if  they  had  simple,  accurate  knowl- 


edge on  the  right  to  damages  when  personal  liberty  is  il- 
legally interfered  with;  if  they  knew  just  what  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is;  how  the  issuing  of  subpoenaes  and  war- 
rants of  arrest  is  regulated  with  exactness  by  law,  and  how 
defendents,  witnesses,  jurors,  soldiers  are  in  a  sense  denied 
personal  liberty  of  movement — but  how  public  good  always 
takes  precedence  over  individual  liberty?  To  all  this,  some 
social  workers  will  say :  they  learn  these  things  by  experience. 
They  do,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  sad  experience  for  the  clients 
of  social  agencies.  As  a  lawyer,  the  writer  knows  many 
social  workers  who  think  they  know  but  do  not,  and  who 
frequently  interpret  their  own  mistakes  in  directing  social 
cases  as  faults  of  the  judicial  system. 

Every  social  case  worker  is  also  concerned  regularly  with 
the  legal  right  of  private  property,  or  the  right  of  a  man 
to  use  and  dispose  of  his  own  goods,  movable  and  immovable, 
restricted  by  the  rights  of  his  legal  dependents,  his  creditors, 
the  government  itself.  But  how  many  social  workers  have 
exact  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  right  of  a  husband  and 
a  wife  in  the  real  property  and  personal  earnings  of  the 
other  during  life?  After  death?  If  divorced?  If  separated? 
How  many  social  workers  have  accurate  information  as  to 
the  right  of  a  child  in  his  own  wages,  the  right  of  parents 
to  support  from  children's  property,  the  right  of  a  landlord 
to  take  property  of  his  tenant  for  failure  to  pay  rent,  the 
right  of  a  grocer  to  garnishee  a  husband  for  bills  of  his  wife 
with  whom  he  is  not  living,  the  right  to  retake  property 
illegally  held?  You  may  say  these  are  all  questions  for  a 
lawyer.  They  are  questions,  however,  which  social  workers 
are  trying  to  understand  and  adjust  through  persuasion  and 
friendly  visitation.  Sometimes,  through  a  blind  stumbling 
about,  a  favorable  solution  is  reached.  From  supervising 
social  case  work,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  in  many 
cases  social  workers  never  even  realize  the  existence  of  many 
legal  problems  and  consequently  fail  to  seek  the  expert 
advice  which  a  lawyer  could  give. 

In  the  field  of  relative  rights  the  social  worker  is  fre- 
quently called  in  on  cases  where  persons  in  the  domestic 
relations  are  injured  by  persons  outside  the  relationship. 
Abductions,  assaults  and  batteries,  seductions  occur  in  case 
records  under  many  queer  names  and  disguises.  The  law 
itself  also  governs  absolutely  marriage,  divorce,  legitimacy, 
illegitimacy,  support,  legal  residence,  custody,  education  and 
control  of  children,  appointment  and  duties  of  guardians, 
adoption  of  children,  boarding  homes  for  children,  appren- 
tices, and  so  on.  Social  workers  are  trying  to  deal  with  these 
questions  every  day.  They  are  struggling  on  awkwardly  and 
inefficiently,  because  they  have  never  been  introduced  to  the 
elements  of  legal  philosophy  and  procedure. 

Lawyers  need  not  fear  the  encroachments  of  the  social 
worker  who  understands  the  elements  of  law.  In  fact,  those 
who  do  are  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  lawyer  on  legal  questions.  Many  of  the  persons  assisted 
by  social  workers  are  in  need  of  free  legal  aid  and  would 
not  be  financially  valuable  to  the  practicing  attorney. 

I  have  not  emphasized  the  social  work  which  deals  with 
groups  and  communities,  and  its  frequent  dependence  on 
legal  machinery,  public  support,  and  governmental  activities 
generally.  The  connection  of  law  and  social  reform  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  perhaps  more  commonly  recognized. 
A  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  relationship  between 
law  and  social  work  is  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  a 
separate  paper. 

JUNE    PURCELL-GUILD 
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In  the  Courts 


SOCIAL  workers  may  be  likened  to  the  general  prac- 
titioners, lawyers  to  the  specialists,  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  to  the  expert  surgeons  who  have  to  cut  away 
from  society  those  diseased  members  who  have  not  and 
cannot  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to  present  complex  living 
conditions.  Just  as  the  general  practitioner,  the  specialist 
and  surgeon  must  understand  each  other  and  work  in 
harmony,  it  is  necessary  that  social  workers  should  under- 
stand and  cooperate  with  lawyers,  and  members  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office. 

The  work  of  the  lawyer  must  frequently,  and  that  of 
the  prosecutor  always,  be  done  in  a  court  of  law;  very 
frequently  social  workers  fail  to  understand  the  rules  of 
law  of  the  courts,  and  complain  of  them,  especially  the 
rules  of  evidence  which  keep  out  so  much  of  the  social 
investigator's  records.  Rules  of  evidence  are  necessary,  be- 
cause without  them  a  trial  would  continue  indefinitely,  and 
there  would  be  many  irrelevant,  unimportant,  unnecessary 
details  which  would  make  it  difficult  for  judge  and  jury 
to  get  at  the  facts.  Rules  of  evidence  have  been  developed 
to  overcome  passion,  prejudice  or  bias,  and  must  apply  to 
all  equally.  If  social  workers  want  to  be  an  aid  to  the 
courts  they  can  do  so  primarily  by  getting  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible: 

Any  conversation  that  they  themselves  have  had  with  an 
accused  person  may  be  told  in  court.  Any  conversation  over- 
heard between  the  accused  and  any  one  else  may  be  repeated 
in  court.  A  social  investigator  may  testify  as  to  the  behavior 
of  the  accused,  and  the  looks,  actions,  words,  that  the  investi- 
gator has  observed  while  discussing  the  facts  in  issue.  The 
social  worker  may  relate  any  facts  related  to  the  particular 
question  involved  of  which  she  has  personal  knowledge. 

When  social  investigators  get  any  important  knowledge  from 
others  which  they  wish  to  have  presented  to  the  court,  let  them 
have  those  others  subpoenaed  and  brought  into  court.  If 
neighbors  have  anything  to  say  about  any  person  in  whom 
they  (social  investigators)  are  interested,  give  their  names  in 
as  witnesses. 

Some  of  the  facts  that  social  investigators  may  not  present 
in  court  are:  what  neighbors  or  others  have  told  them;  what 
is  not  relevant  to  the  ultimate  fact  in  issue ;  their  own  opinions 
or  conclusions,  deduced  from  facts  which  they  have  found. 

The  reason  that  social  workers'  records  are  not  always 
accepted  in  a  court  is  that  social  workers  in  gathering  facts 
act  as  judge,  jury  and  witness;  but  in  giving  testimony  in 
court  social  investigators  are  subject  to  the  same  tests  as 
other  witnesses  for  their  reliability,  for  their  accuracy,  and 
bias.  Their  testimony  does  not  test  the  persons  from  whom 
they  gained  their  information.  In  going  out  to  collect  facts 
social  workers  will  find  out  from  the  neighbors  all  they 
know  about  the  people  and  the  family  under  investigation ; 
they  will  infer  certain  things  from  the  condition  of  the 
house ;  and  they  will  come  to  certain  conclusions  and  opinions 
from  things  that  they  see.  These  conclusions  do  not  con- 
stitute testimony  which  may  be  given  in  court ;  in  court 
they  may  only  describe  the  room  and  the  conditions  as  they 
found  them,  if  such  facts  are  relevant. 

The  court  may  deal  only  with  the  facts  that  are  directly 
connected  with  the  particular  crime,  or  involved  in  the 
particular  case.  To  a  social  worker  all  the  previous  acts 
and  the  life  history  of  the  person  under  investigation  is  of 
importance ;  but  past  acts  may  not  be  brought  up  against  a 
defendant  in  the  court  because  the  law  presumes  that  he 
has  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  for  his  past  act,  and  that  in 
a  present  case  only  those  acts  are  to  be  considered  which  are 


connected  with  the  particular  act  of  which  he  is  accused 
at  the  time.  Certain  facts  may  be  relevant  in  one  case  and 
not  at  all  in  another.  For  instance,  if  social  workers  are 
making  an  investigation  the  employment  or  intended  em- 
ployment of  their  subject  is  always  an  important  fact.  In 
a  case  in  court  it  depends  upon  the  case.  Supposing  that 
we  have  a  case  of  a  father  who  fails  to  provide  for  his 
children;  here  the  employment  of  that  father  is  an  essential 
fact  under  the  law  of  Ohio.  But  supposing  the  man  is 
being  tried  for  manslaughter,  it  makes  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence to  the  court  whether  or  not  he  is  unemployed. 

The  greatest  bane  of  the  social  worker  who  is  called 
upon  to  give  testimony  in  court  is  the  hearsay  rule.  The 
witness  must  be  tested  before  the  judge  and  jury  under 
oath  for  his  good  faith,  his  reliability,  his  suggestibility; 
this  last  factor  constitutes  the  reason  for  prohibiting  a 
leading  question.  Very  frequently  a  witness  will  make  any 
answer  that  the  questioner  wishes  if  the  question  is  asked 
in  a  certain  way.  Therefore  a  leading  question  will  not  be 
permitted  by  the  rules  of  evidence.  A  witness'  accuracy, 
attention  and  bias  are  tested  by  examination  and  cross- 
examination.  Statements  made  not  under  oath  are  rarely 
as  accurate  as  statements  made  under  oath.  A  person  may 
have  told  a  social  worker  that  he  remembers  a  certain  thing, 
and  yet  when  put  under  oath  and  asked  whether  he  really 
remembers  that  fact  will  say  "Well,  no,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  could  actualy  remember,"  and  so  on.  Therefore, 
unless  testimony  required  by  social  workers  can  be  given 
under  oath  it  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  court.  The  jury 
must  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  witness. 
Another  reason  for  the  hearsay  rule  is  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  competency  we  see  that 
social  workers  may  get  testimony  valuable  for  their  purposes 
from  people  who  would  not  be  permitted  to  testify  in  a 
court  of  law,  such  as  the  very  young.  A  husband  may  not 
testify  against  his  wife,  or  a  wife  against  her  husband  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  brutality  and  desertion,  and  doctors  and 
priests  may  not  testify.  The  opinion  of  the  social  investi- 
gator as  to  the  competency  of  the  people  from  whom  they 
have  gathered  their  information  cannot  be  accepted  in  a 
court  of  law. 

Time  and  space  prevent  a  thorough  exegesis  of  the  law 
of  evidence.  For  social  workers  the  best  treatment  of  this 
entire  subject  is  in  Mary  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis. 
With  a  greater  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  social  workers  and  workers  in  the 
courts  will  be  able  to  cooperate,  in  the  interests  of  mutual 
helpfulness.  JESSIE  ABLER 

The  Normal   Family 

FOR  a  number  of  years  some  case  workers  have  been 
trying  to  find  material  for  social  research  in  their  records. 
They  have  not  gotten  far,  because  they  have  been  stumped 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  basis,  no  foundation  by  which 
they  could  judge  the  relation  of  their  material  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  families  in  the  community.  Forty  per  cent 
of  their  cases,  for  example,  might  show  unemployment  as 
a  problem;  sixty  per  cent  might  show  ill  health;  twenty- 
five  per  cent  mismanagement,  etc.  The  significance  of  these 
figures  for  social  studies  was  minimized  because  of  the  lack 
of  similar  facts  concerning  the  independent  families  of  their 
community. 

Must   we   not   discover   the   attributes,    the   qualities   of 
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normal  families  before  we  can  make  any  measurement  of 
our  so-called  dependent  or  problem  families?  Is  there  not 
something  in  the  method  developed  by  Binet  and  others  in 
the  study  of  intelligence  that  offers  us  an  inspiration  and 
some  guidance?  May  we  not  be  able  to  develop  norms  for 
families  in  some  such  manner  as  psychometrists  have  de- 
veloped intelligence  norms  and  other  tests  for  the  measure- 
ment of  individual  capacity?  Whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  develop  norms  for  families  of  different  sizes  and  families 
in  different  environments  can  be  solved  finally  only  in  the 
actual  effort  to  develop  the  norms.  What  were  we  able 
to  say  twenty-five  years  ago  regarding  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  a  child?  Twenty-five  years  from  now  we  could 
have  a  fairly  definite  concept  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
normal  family,  or  a  series  of  such  concepts. 

In    the   city    in    which    I    live    there    are    about    fifteen 
thousand  families.    The  assets  of  normal  families  may  be 
found   in   the   majority   of   these   fifteen   thousand.     What 
these   qualifications   or   assets   are   we   do   not   now   know, 
except  by  guess  or  hasty  observation,  but  we  might  discover 
what  they  are  by  making  studies  of  cross  sections  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  more   families,   taken   from   the   various   races, 
environments,  occupations,  and  sizes.    To  eliminate  "prob- 
lem" families,  those  selected  for  study  would  first  be  checked 
against  the  lists  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange.    What  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  families  that  somehow  or  other 
maintain  their  independence  and  contribute  to  the  life  of 
the  community?    We  will  want  to  learn  their  economic, 
their  physical,   and  their  mental   assets.    On   the  economic 
side,  for  one  thing,  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  the 
actual   minimum,   average,   median   income   per  adult   man 
in  these  families.    When  we  know  this,  we  can  obtain  a 
standard    for   gaging   the    importance   of    the    income    as   a 
factor  in  dependency.    How  much  sickness  or  physical  in- 
firmity is  there  in  a  cross  section  of  our  average  citizenship  ? 
Surprisingly  little  research  in  morbidity  has  been  done  by 
those  who  are  interested  primarily  in  health.    Yet  disease 
is  perhaps  as  important  a  factor  in  family  life  as  death  it- 
self.   Are  assets  of  good  health  as  important  as  the  assets 
of  a  savings  account  to  a  normal  family?    Now  we  can 
only  guess.    In  the  mental  field  such  a  problem  as  the  re- 
lation of  the  success  of  the  family  to  the  length  of  school 
education  is  important.    We  social  workers  have  been  put- 
ting our  hopes  for  a  finer  civilization  on  the  coming  genera- 
tion.    Is   that   genuine   interest   in   the   future   of   children 
found  in  our  average  family  of  today? 

What  method  could  be  used  to  make  these  studies?  Let 
us  put  a  number  of  trained  and  experienced  case  workers 
under  the  supervision  of  someone  who  can  guide  them  in 
the  problems  of  social  statistics.  Give  these  case  workers 
the  time  and  means  to  study  cross  sections  of  our  inde- 
pendent citizens  in  a  number  of  cities  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  as  a  beginning.  Their  first  job  would  be  to  work 
out  schedules  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  study. 
This  in  itself  would  take  much  time,  for  such  a  schedule 
would  be  of  value  only  as  it  was  worked  out  under  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  investigation.  Any  outline  other- 
wise prepared  would  need  revision  after  revision.  Questions 
to  ask,  tests  to  apply,  an  entire  technique,  in  fact,  would 
have  to  be  evolved  in  the  laboratory  of  the  community 
under  study.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  fairly  easy  to  find 
families  ready  to  cooperate  in  this  kind  of  a  study,  par- 
ticularly if  they  could  get  from  it  suggestions  for  their  own 
future  development. 
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From  such  an  investigation  of  a  few  thousand  families, 
the  relative  value  of  the  economic,  the  physical,  and  the 
mental  assets  of  a  family  might  be  determined.  At  present 
case  workers  hold  various  theories  as  to  which  of  these  are 
more  significant  in  preventing  dependency.  Social  workers 
declare  that  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  a  measure  of 
their  work  is  their  inability  to  make  objective  judgments. 
The  older  psychological  systems  do  make  such  a  task  im- 
possible, but  behaviorism  opens  the  way  to  an  objective 
approach.  Habit  systems  are  objective  and  when  enough 
families  have  been  studied  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  see 
which  are  the  most  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of 
adjustment  to  twentieth  century  living.  With  a  well- 
developed  technique  applied  to  a  considerable  number,  it 
might  be  possible  to  work  out  an  appraisal  form  and  assign 
fairly  accurate  relative  values  to  the  major  divisions,  eco- 
nomic, physical,  and  mental,  or  whatever  they  may  finally 
be,  and  further  values  to  sub-divisions  and  sub-items.  There 
might  be  some  such  rating  as: 

Economic   350 

Physical    350 

Mental 4OO 

1,000 

Such  a  plan  might  make  it  possible  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  the  assets  of  any  particular  family  studied. 
By  extending  the  investigation  of  families  to  those  who  are 
now  known  to  family  and  child  rer  s  case  working  societies, 
to  the  families  represented  by  juvenile  court  cases,  and 
others  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  the  relative  assets 
of  these  problem  and  dependent  families  and  to  work  out 
relationships  between  them  and  the  normal  families  of  the 
community.  We  might  find,  for  example,  that  the  clients 
of  the  case  working  agencies  in  Springfield  score  between 
450  and  600,  while  the  families  in  Minneapolis  score  be- 
tween 450  and  700  when  they  first  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  societies.  Further,  since  the  assets  of  a  family  are 
variable,  it  would  become  possible  for  an  agency  to  test  its 
work  by  annual  or  more  frequent  audits  of  its  families. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  great  effort,  patience,  and  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  get  such  a  measuring  stick  for  social 
work?  Surely,  one  of  the  units  of  social  measurement  will 
be  a  definite  concept  of  a  normal  family  such  as  I  have 
tried  to  suggest  here  to  give  a  basis  for  further  discussion. 
The  process  of  developing  this  concept  will  be  costly, 
tedious,  and  long  drawn-out,  but  such  obstacles  are  not 
insuperable.  EDWIN  G.  EKLUND 

The  Adult  Deafened 


OPEECH-READING  has  long  been  taught  to  the  deaf 
tJ  children  of  the  oral  schools.  But  not  until  about  twenty 
years  ago  were  two  schools  for  the  adult  deafened  opened 
in  this  country:  from  them  have  sprung  others  until  now 
they  number  about  forty  located  in  the  larger  cities.  Their 
teachers  are  deafened  women  and  instruction  is  given  in 
speech-reading  only.  The  standard  course  offered  is  every- 
where much  the  same;  it  has,  from  the  beginning,  consisted 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  daily  lessons  covering  a  period  of 
about  six  weeks.  In  some  schools  it  may  be  followed  by  an 
advanced  course  of  the  same  length  and  that  by  a  three- 
months  normal  course. 

The  short  courses  of  the  typical  schools  have  helped 
many  a  deafened  and  have  done  pioneer  work  in  making 
speech-reading  more  widely  known.  But  "art  is  long"  and 
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In  The  Hard-of-hearing  Child  ( The  Survey,  February 
15,  1926)  Caroline  Vose  explained  the  distinction 
properly  made  between  the  deaf,  who  never  have  heard, 
and  those  deafened  in  later  life,  whose  readjustment  to 
the  loss  of  hearing  must  be  made  in  childhood  or  after- 
ward. It  is  the  training  of  the  latter  which  Professor 
Reighard  describes.  A  full  account  of  this  field  of 
social  work  is  given  in  the  recent  volume  Ears  and  the 
Man,  by  three  deafened  leaders  of  the  New  York 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Annetta  Peck,  Estelle 
Samuelson,  and  Ann  Lehman. 


speech-reading  is  no  exception.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
average  student  may  acquire  skill  in  it  more  readily  than  he 
may  become  fluent  in  a  foreign  language  or  expert  in  music. 
To  get  the  effects  that  I  have  described  instruction  and 
practice  must  be  continued  until  speech-reading  becomes  an 
automatic  or  subconscious  process.  The  eye  then  so  far 
substitutes  for  the  ear  that  the  speech-reader  may  not  know 
whether  he  hears  or  sees.  He  gets  through  the  eye  the 
effect  of  hearing.  Experience  in  a  single  long  term  private 
school  seems  to  show  that  the  beginning  of  subconscious 
power  comes  to  the  average  person  as  the  result  of  about 
nine  months  uninterrupted  instruction  and  practice,  four 
hours  daily.  That  is  about  750  hours  of  required  instruction 
and  practice,  while  the  usual  standard  course  requires  but 
thirty  or  thirty-five.  The  power  gained  grows  with  suffi- 
cient use,  but  wanes  without  it.  Its  benefits  are  indubitable. 

The  short  term  schools  of  speech-reading  are  at  present 
much  in  the  situation  of  the  one-time  proprietary  pro- 
fessional schools.  Normal  schools,  schools  of  law,  medicine 
and  dentistry  once  gave  short  courses  because  they  were 
owned  by  local  groups  of  professional  men  and  run  for 
profit.  In  order  to  pay  their  way  they  must  have  many 
students  and  their  fees  and  these  they  could  get  most  readily 
by  means  of  short  courses  with  their  rapid  turnover.  But 
time  has  brought  with  it  the  recognition  that  education  can- 
not pay  its  way:  it  must  be  aided  by  endowment  or  from 
the  public  treasury.  And  so  the  proprietary  professional 
schools  have  largely  passed  and  their  work  has  been  taken 
over  by  endowed  or  state-owned  schools. 

Private  schools  of  speech-reading  seem  destined  to  have 
the  same  history;  the  beginning  of  it  is  in  sight.  For  two 
or  three  years  extension  courses  in  speech-reading  have  been 
given  by  the  University  of  Rochester.  The  Brooklyn 
Teachers  Institute  and  the  Massachusetts'  Department  of 
Education  have  sponsored  similar  work.  The  University 
of  California  has  been  giving  extension  work  in  English  for 
the  deafened  and  is  said  to  contemplate  courses  in  speech- 
reading.  Johns  Hopkins  University  offered  this  summer 
a  course  in  speech-reading  for  deafened  adults  and  a  course 
for  the  teachers  of  deafened  children  and  gives  college  credit 
for  both  courses. 

The  first  nine-months  courses  are  to  be  opened  this  fall 
in  the  department  of  special  education  at  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  College  in  Ypsilanti.  There  will  be  a  nine 
months  course  in  speech-reading,  four  hours  daily  with 
separate  classes  for  children,  high  school  students  and  adults. 
The  speech-reading  course  is  followed  by  a  teachers'  training 
course  of  the  same  length.  Full  collegiate  credit  is  given 
to  qualified  students  and  the  teachers  course  leads  to  a 
bachelor's  degree.  This  latter  course  is  open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  two  years  of  college  work  (including  normal 
work)  and  experienae  in  teaching  the  hearing. 


There  is  thus  offered,  for  the  first  time  in  any  college, 
opportunity  for  the  deafened  to  get,  at  nominal  cost,  speech- 
reading  instruction  of  adequate  length  and  scope.  Equipped 
with  it  they  may  return  to  former  vocations  or  seek  new 
outlets.  Among  these  is  the  teaching  of  speech-reading.  A 
unique  field  of  usefulness  is  here  opened  to  the  deafened 
who  may  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  social  service,  or  who 
are  already  in  it.  JACOB  REIGHARD 


"THE  SOCIAL  CHANGES  in  our  people,  the  transfer  from 
country  to  urban  life  of  the  majority,  the  influx  of  peoples  of 
foreign  birth,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  litigation  to 
persons  taking  part  in  it  have  together  seriously  impaired  the 
usefulness  of  our  courts  to  those  who  most  need  their  protec- 
tion," writes  William  H.  Taft,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  foreword  to  a  pamphlet  on  Growth 
of  Legal  Aid  Work  in  the  United  States,  recently  published  by 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  as  Bulletin  No.  398.  "Something 
must  be  devised  by  which  everyone,  however  lowly  and  however 
poor,  however  unable  by  his  means  to  employ  a  lawyer  and  to 
pay  court  costs,  shall  be  furnished  the  opportunity  to  set  this 
fixed  machinery  of  justice  going."  The  study  by  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  of  Boston  and  John  S.  Bradway  of  Philadelphia 
which  follows  outlines  the  course  of  such  efforts  in  this  country, 
and  their  present  forms,  aims,  and  extent,  with  a  series  of  ap- 
pendices which  include,  among  other  subjects,  suggestions  for 
the  formation  of  legal  aid  organizations,  and  a  list  of  legal  aid 
organizations  in  operation  in  1925. 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  1925  the  Baltimore  Laundries'  As- 
sociation, which  includes  twenty-four  of  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  laundries  of  the  city  and  county,  set  out  to  abolish 
Sunday  work.  Despite  considerable  opposition  their  campaign 
resulted  in  a  city  ordinance,  forbidding  the  collection  of  laundry 
from  customers  between  midnight  Saturday  and  six  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning,  as  well  as  Sunday  work  in  the  laundries  them- 
selves. In  gratitude  the  association  looked  about  for  some  way 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  community,  and  voted  to  do  wet 
wash  laundry  for  the  poor  of  the  city  during  January,  February, 
March  and  April,  when  suffering  was  greatest.  A  tentative 
limit  of  1,000  orders  was  made,  but  it  was  the  sense  of  the  mem- 
bership that  if  the  need  proved  greater  no  order  properly  vouched 
for  would  be  declined.  The  association,  naturally,  was  not 
equipped  to  determine  which  families  were  in  need  of  such  a 
service,  and  a  committee  was  instructed  to  approach  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  for  advice  and  help.  The  Family  Welfare 
Association  felt  that  there  were  great  potentialities  in  this  new, 
possibly  unprecedented,  form  of  cooperation,  and  gladly  took 
on  the  administration.  The  result,  according  to  Anna  D.  Ward, 
general  secretary,  has  been  all  that  could  be  hoped.  "The  plan 
has  proven  satisfactory  and  helpful  to  all  concerned,  especially 
to  sick  mothers." 

THIS  SUMMER  Kentucky  joined  the  list  of  states  with  old 
age  pension  systems,  putting  into  effect  an  act  passed  in  the 
1926  legislative  session.  It  provides  a  maximum  pension  of 
$250  a  year,  and  is  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  plan  in  depending 
upon  acceptance  by  the  various  counties.  Alaska  enacted  an 
old  age  pension  law  in  1915  and  greatly  liberalized  it  in  1923. 
Montana,  Nevada  and  Pennsylvania  passed  laws  in  1923, 
though  that  of  Pennsylvania  later  was  held  invalid  under  the 
constitution.  Nevada  replaced  her  act  of  1923  with  a  new  one 
in  1925,  and  Wisconsin  passed  similar  legislation  in  that  same 
year.  In  New  York  state  a  joint  legislative  commission  with 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  created  by  the  1926  legislature 
to  survey  of  poorhouses  and  similar  institutions,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  needy  old  persons,  with  a  view  to  legislation. 


COMMUNITIES 


IN   Virginia,   the   oldest   of 
the    commonwealths,     the 
majority  of  the  population 
is    still    rural    and    under 
county  government.    The  lack  of 
development  in  county  adminis- 
tration and  lack  of  coordination 
of   agencies   has,   in  this   day  of 
progress    along    all    other    lines, 

become   a   serious   matter.     The  

state    has   its   governor    and   the 

city  its  mayor,  but  the  county,  one  of  our  oldest  govern- 
mental units,  has  no  such  executive  head.  The  state  has 
its  legislature  and  the  city  its  council,  but  the  county,  with 
all  of  its  problems  of  government,  has  no  such  legislative 
body. 

Because  so  little  change  has  been  made  during  the  past 
years  in  county  administration,  the  leaders  of  the  state  have 
entered  upon  a  task  of  promoting  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  agencies  on  a  volunteer  country-wide  basis,  hoping 
that,  through  a  better  understanding  of  common  problems 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  working  on  them  to- 
gether, the  way  may  be  smoothed  for  some  plan  of  efficient 
county  administration. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia, 
which  is  promoting  these  County  Councils,  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  state-wide  clearing  house.  Its  board  of  directors 
is  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  heads  of  the 
state  departments  of  agriculture,  education,  health,  high- 
ways, and  welfare  and  a  group  of  citizens — men  and  women 
— who  are  representative  leaders  in  many  organizations. 
One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  association,  which  was 
organized  in  1904,  was  to  have  a  citizens'  association  in 
every  county.  For  a  number  of  years  however,  it  had  to 
devote  its  efforts  chiefly  to  the  task  of  developing  local  com- 
munities by  organizing,  and  then  keeping  active,  citizens' 
associations,  usually  called  Community  Leagues.  When  this 
local  work  was  well  advanced — there  are  at  present  about 
twelve  hundred  active  local  organizations  in  the  state — the 
association  directed  its  attention  to  the  counties.  In  1921, 
at  the  request  of  the  association,  Governor  Davis  called  to- 
gether county  and  state  leaders  in  a  state  country  life  con- 
ference. A  special  committee,  known  as  the  State  Council 
of  Rural  Agencies,  was  thereupon  chosen  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  country  life  problems  of  the  state.  After 
considerable  study  and  discussion,  this  council  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Association  came 
to  the  decision  that  one  of  the  largest  problems  to  be  solved 
was  that  of  coordinating  agencies  in  the  counties.  The  Co- 
operative Education  Association  agreed  to  undertake  the 
task  by  organizing  County  Councils  of  Conference  and 
Cooperation.  With  financial  assistance  from  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  to  begin  this  new  develop- 


Virginia  Counties 

There  are  signs  that  Virginia,  which 
pioneered  in  city  manager  government, 
may  also  lead  the  way  in  the  political 
rehabilitation  of  the  county.  Mean- 
while, more  informally,  the  Coopera- 
tive Education  Association  is  fostering 
local  solidarity  through  its  encourage- 
ment of  county  councils 


merit,  a  full  time  director  was 
employed  and  the  task  was  taken 
up  in  a  constructive  way  early  in 
1924.  While  the  plan  has  been 
on  trial  for  only  two  years  yet 
the  results  are  very  encouraging. 
The  purpose  of  a  county  coun- 
cil is  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
the  county  leaders  to  enter  into 
formal  cooperation,  meet  regular- 
ly, plan  and  work  together  for 

the  development  of  every  interest  of  the  country.  The  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  the  regular  county  officials — county 
attorney,  clerk,  sheriff,  treasurer,  judges  of  the  circuit, 
juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts  and  the  board  of 
supervisors;  the  full  time  leaders — superintendent  of  schools, 
farm  demonstration  agent,  home  demonstration  agent, 
county  health  officer,  public  health  nurse  and  superintendent 
of  public  welfare;  two  representatives  of  each  county  board 
and  county-wide  organization — each  selecting  its  own  rep- 
resentatives annually — and  a  small  group  of  leading  citi- 
zens. The  citizens  are  selected  by  the  group  just  men- 
tioned but  are  not  official  representatives  of  anv  hoarH  or 
organization. 

The  council  usually  begins  its  work  by  making  a  study 
of  the  work  of  each  board,  organizirion  and  official.  If, 
through  this  study,  it  is  discovered  that  matters  vital  to  the 
county  are  not  being  looked  after,  plans  are  developed  for 
taking  care  of  them.  Where  duplication  of  work  is  re- 
vealed the  boards  or  organizations  involved  are  encouraged 
to  try  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  among  them- 
selves. The  Council  does  not  promote  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct program  of  its  own,  but  seeks  to  bring  about  team- 
work among  all  the  agencies  in  the  support  of  the  work 
of  each. 


H 


•ANOVER  COUNTY,  a  strictly  rural  county— 
though  near  Richmond,  the  largest  city  of  the  state 
— has  a  very  efficient  organization.  This  council  was  or- 
ganized in  April  1924  and  holds  regular  monthly  meetings. 
The  meeting  is  held  at  the  hotel  in  the  largest  town  in 
the  county — Ashland — and  the  members  take  lunch  together. 
After  having  heard  reports  from  all  the  officials  and  or- 
ganizations, the  council  began  the  development  of  a  con- 
structive program.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  bring  about 
the  organization  of  a  County  Bankers'  Association — the 
first  in  the  state — and  a  County  Medical  Association.  One 
of  the  leading  bankers  of  the  county  said  recently,  "If  the 
County  Council  never  did  anything  eise  than  to  secure  the 
organization  of  the  County  Bankers'  Association  it  has  amply 
demonstrated  its  value  to  the  county.'' 

There  is  a  reason  for  that  statement.     In  a  real  county 
crisis  early  in  1925  the  Council  proved  its  stabilizing  power. 
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Because  of  heavy  indebtedness  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  county  proposed,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  close  the 
schools  after  a  half  session  and  to  withhold  support  for  the 
farm  demonstration  agent  and  the  public  health  nurse.  At 
the  request  of  the  Council  the  proposed  radical  cut  along 
all  these  lines  was  delayed  until  the  Bankers'  Association 
could  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  srtuation  with  the  hope 
that  a  solution  might  be  found.  The  association,  after  care- 
ful study,  did  propose  a  plan,  which  was  accepted  and  which, 
through  the  united  support  of  the  banks,  enabled  the  county 
to  continue  the  schools  and  retain  the  farm  demonstration 
agent  and  county  nurse. 

Health  workers  have  been  able  to  secure  the  support  of 
a  larger  number  of  the  citizens  in  promoting  the  health 
clinics  and  in  having  physical  defects  of  school  children  cor- 
rected. The  council  has  brought  closer  the  organizations 
devoted  to  better  agriculture  in  the  county.  It  united 
county  agencies  in  assisting  Sunday  school  workers.  Through 
the  council  practically  every  organization  in  the  county  has 
an  exhibit  in  the  annual  county  fair.  Recently,  in  a  cam- 
paign for  the  endowment  of  Randolph-Macon  College, 
which  is  located  in  the  county,  the  council  was  able  to 
furnish  leadership  and  integrate  efforts  so  that  Hanover 
County  was  the  first  to  secure  its  quota.  The  council  is 
working  with  Randolph-Macon  College  in  the  effort  to 
broaden  the  use  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page  College  Library 
by  people  throughout  the  county. 

This  county  council  is  at  present  preparing  to  establish 
a  training  school  for  citizens  of  the  county.  The  plan  is 
to  have  at  least  four  courses  of  study  with  an  able  in- 
structor for  each  course.  In  sessions  one  night  a  week  for 
six  weeks  instruction  will  be  given  this  year  in  home  eco- 
nomics, farm  management,  health  work  in  the  home  and 
the  principles  of  Sunday  school  development. 

PRINCE  EDWARD,  another  rural  county,  is  in  central 
southside  Virginia  in  the  tobacco  belt.  The  largest  town 
and  county  seat  is  Farmville,  which  has  a  population  of 
2,586.  A  County  Council,  organized  in  May  1924,  has 
some  distinctive  achievement  to  its  credit,  in  addition  to 
uniting  the  various  groups  in  support  of  practically  all  the 
official  boards  of  the  county. 

Because  there  was  no  county  fair  and,  therefore,  no  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  the  products  of  the  county,  the  coun- 
cil led  in  providing  for  an  annual  county  "exhibit,"  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  educational  value  and  is  well  at- 
tended each  year.  Prince  Edward  County  is  situated  in  a 
territory  where  there  are  few  hospital  facilities.  About  a 
year  ago  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  that 
the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York  was  proposing  to 
erect  one  hospital  in  a  rural  district  somewhere  in  the  United 
States  and  that  it  was  seeking  for  desirable  locations.  The 
Council  immediately  took  this  matter  up  with  each  of  the 
agencies  in  the  county,  and  a  most  determined  effort  was 
put  forth  to  interest  the  Commonwealth  Fund  in  establish- 
ing a  hospital  at  Farmville.  The  effort  was  successful. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  long  term  program  of  improvement 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the  county, 
the  council  in  Prince  Edward  has  put  on  and  successfully 
carried  out  a  county-wide  survey.  This  was  financed,  and 
the  work  done,  by  the  people  in  the  county  with  the  assis- 
tance of  some  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Farmville.  This  project  is  just  being  com- 
pleted, but  good  results  are  already  accruing  to  the  county. 


The  leaders  of  the  Council  are  now  making  a  study  of  the 
facts  secured  that  they  may  outline  a  constructive  program 
for  the  improvement  of  educational,  health,  agricultural, 
church  and  home  conditions. 

Virginia  has  found  that  a  county  council  i*  helpful  in  at 
least  the  following  ways: 

First,  it  brings  together  the  official  and  unofficial  leaders  of 
the  county  and  enables  them  to  get  better  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  with  each  others'  work. 

Second,  through  this  constant  meeting  and  planning  together, 
a  fine  spirit  of  good  fellowship  is  being  developed  among  these 
leaders. 

Third,  much  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  of  work  is 
prevented. 

Fourth,  the  leaders  of  the  county  together  consider  all  the 
interests  of  the  county  and  are  thereby  able  to  develop  a  more 
comprehensive  program  of  improvement. 

Fifth,  the  Council  leads  the  citizens  to  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  all  county  affairs  and  to  have  a  feeling  of  greater 
loyalty  to  their  county  and  to  their  state. 

Sixth,  through  the  Council,  individual  organizations  are  en- 
abled to  secure  the  loyal  support  and  cooperation  of  the  other 
agencies  at  times  when  this  cooperation  is  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  county.  J.  H.  MONTGOMERY 

Planning   for   Production 

FT  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  interests  of  German 
•*•  city  planners  and  land  reformers  have  shifted  during 
the  last  ten  years  from  pre-occupation  with  problems  of  home 
construction  and  suburban  lay-out,  to  the  planning  of 
colonies  for  food  production.  The  German  Garden  City 
Society,  originally  indebted  to  the  British  movement  for 
most  of  its  practical  proposals,  has  now  gone  far  ahead  of 
similar  movements  elsewhere  in  working  out  the  best  ways 
of  combining  the  maximum  of  domestic  amenity  for  small 
wage  earners  with  the  most  economical  use  of  the  surround- 
ing land.  To  this  planning  for  a  revolution  in  living  condi- 
tions and  increased  food  production,  these  German  reformers 
have  applied  a  characteristic  thoroughness. 

The  new  trend  is  admirably  illustrated  in  a  book  by  the 
well  known  planner  and  director  of  cooperative  garden 
communities,  Leberecht  Migge  (Deutsche  Binnen-Kolonisa- 
tion,  Deutscher  Kommunal-Verlag,  Berlin),  whose  model 
colonies  at  Worpswede  (before  the  war  a  famous  artist  and 
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A  standard  plan  for  a  city  of  100,000.  The  darkest  portion  of  this 
sketch  (400  acres)  represents  the  business  and  industrial  section. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  residential  sections  (1,600  acres).  Tiao 
and  a  half  times  as  much  area  (4,000  acres)  is  given  to  parks 
(including  the  broad  bells  of  park  land  along  the  main  roads  into 
the  city)  ;  and  14,000  acres  are  devoted  to  intensive  gardening  for 
food  production.  It  is  assumed  that  such  a  community  ivill  be 
separated  by  at  least  another  80,000  acres  of  purely  agricultural 
land  from  other  industrial  centers 
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In  addition  to  the  central  community  house  and  playing  field,  this 
flan  of  the  Liegnitz  garden  colony  provides  for  the  convenient 
layout  of  allotments,  each  with  its  well-planned  garden  and  tool 
house.  Along  the  road  are  larger  garden  lots  v:ith  small  homes 
for  families  that  are  gradually  shifting  their  livelihood  from  an 
industrial  to  a  purely  horticultural  (food-producing)  basis.  The 
tool-shed  on  the  allotment  often  goes  through  an  interesting  evolu- 
tion, as  is  indicated  by  the  sketch  belovj 


Here  at  minimum 
cost  and  space  is  a 
tool-house  provided 
li-ith  sanitary  toilet, 
sun  parlor,  kitchen- 
ette and  emergency 
cots  so  that  it  be- 
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comes  at  <will  an 
overnight  dwelling 
for  those  <u-ho  li-ish 
to  ivork  on  their 
gardens  in  the  early 
morning  before  re- 
turning to  the  city 


literary  colony)  and  elsewhere  have  been  the  inspiration  for 
important  experiments  by  developing  companies  and  by  city 
administrations.  The  drawings  here  reproduced  illustrate 
some  of  the  considerations  that  enter  into  these  new  types  of 
development. 

Perhaps  the  main  difference  of  these  German  experiments 
from  most  English  and  American  garden  villages  and  cities 
is  that  they  get  away  from  the  assumption  that  the  industrial 
worker  must  necessarily  live  next  to  his  garden.  Migge  has 
no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  greater  economy  of  classify- 
ing the  food-growing  opportunities  of  the  worker  and  of 
providing  in  a  different  way  for  those  who  can  manage  a 
small  garden  at  week-ends,  those  who — because  of  a  perma- 
nent change  in  the  industrial  situation — are  gradually 
shifting  the  balance  of  their  economic  existence  from  in- 
dustrial labor  to  husbandry,  and  those  who  have  become 
full-fledged  market-gardeners  or  specialists  in  some  form  of 
intensive  cultivation. 

Two  circumstances  aid  this  development:  In  the  first 
place,  because  of  exaggerated  speculation  in  land  values, 
German  cities  have  experienced  much  more  concentration 
of  their  population  in  tenements  than  English  or  American 
cities,  with  the  result  that  there  already  exists  a  widespread 
tradition  of  allotment  gardening  at  some  distance  from  the 
home.  Secondly,  a  majority  of  German  cities  have 


never  adopted  English-American  ideas  of  "hygienic" 
sewage  disposal  but,  being  for  the  most  part  themselves 
the  owners  of  extensive  areas  of  cultivated  land,  have 
made  the  obvious  economical  use  of  the  city's  sewage  for 
fertilizing  their  holdings.  Thus,  in  most  cases,  suitable 
areas  are  available  exclusively  for  food  producing  pur- 
poses, accessible  to,  but  not  part  of,  the  congested  industrial 
sections,  often  with  a  supply  of  both  water  and  fertilizer. 

But,  of  course,  the  most  important  force  behind  these 
developments,  which  ensures  the  employment  of  the  highest, 
technical  skill  in  their  perfection,  is  necessity.  Mr.  Migge 
has  compiled  statistics  from  which  he  estimates  that  the 
gross  return,  per  square  foot,  of  land  cultivated  in  small 
vegetable  gardens  is  from  three  to  seven  times  as  valuable 
as  the  return  of  land  under  potatoes ;  and  that  from  really 
intensively  cultivated  land,  the  crop  exceeds  the  average 
rye  crop  from  eight  to  ten  times  in  value.  In  other  words, 
Germany  is  today  repeating  on  an  enormous  scale  the  ex- 
perience of  Belgium — one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe 
so  tar  as  soil  fertility  is  concerned — in  attempting  to  shift 
as  large  a  part  of  the  support  of  its  congested  population 
as  possible  over  on  the  basis  of  scientific,  personalized  food 
production.  BRUNO  LASKER 

Free  Loans 

WHEN  a  man  is  broke  in  Cleveland — Jew  or  Gentile — 
there  is   always   a  haven   for  him  in   the   agency  of 
the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association,  which  lends  money  to 
those  in  need,  with  no  charges  whatsoever  for  interest. 

When  Nahum  Posnansky,  erstwhile  Russian  refugee,  or 
Angelo  Montana,  Italian  sculptor,  or  Frank  Roberts,  janitor 
in  a  church,  or  Edna  Huss,  stenographer,  with  aspirations 
for  an  operatic  career,  need  a  loan  to  tide  themselves  over 


This  unconventional  design 
for  a  workman's  small  home 
ii-as  planned  by  the  taell- 
knoii-n  German  architect 
Bruno  Taut  txith  an  eye  to 
securing  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  sunshine  in  each 
room,  and  incidentally  "an 
oitilook  an  field  and  forest" 


EDDGESCWOSS 


If  hat  American  architect  luould  dare  plan  a  building 

of  this  shape  for  a  normal  hundred  per  center?    And 

viould  it  occur  to  him  to  find  space  for  a  grand  piano 

in  the  living  raomf 
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a  critical  period  of  their  climb  towards  achievement,  they 
apply  for  a  loan  and  forthwith  receive  it  without  the  agoniz- 
ing fears  of  repayment  of  excessive  interest  or  other  charges. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  pogroms  in  Russia,  immigration  to  the  United  States 
brought  to  our  shores  a  vast  multitude  of  Russian  Jews  who 
tried  in  their  bewilderment  to  find  a  means  of  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  The  cruelties,  oppressions, 
fears  and  hates  which  were  engendered  by  the  horrors  from 
which  they  had  just  emerged,  the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
economic  advancement,  the  bewilderment  attendant  upon 
their  newly  found  freedom,  left  these  immigrants  destitute 
of  almost  all  the  things  which  made  life  worth  living. 

A  group  of  the  older  Jewish  families,  those  who  had  been 
in  America  for  a  number  of  years,  who  themselves  had  been 
immigrants,  or  the  offspring  of  immigrants,  rallied  round 
these  new  arrivals.  In  Cleveland  they  incorporated  the 
Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association,  not  for  profit,  obtained  a 
state  charter,  and  sent  out  a  call  for  contributions.  The 
response  was  speedy  and  generous.  Donors  gave  the  capital 
stock  in  sums  ranging  from  $5  to  $500.  A  membership 
roster  was  organized,  each  member  contributing  $3  per 
year. 

When  a  capital  of  $4,000  had  been  accumulated,  the 
doors  of  the  association  were  thrown  open  to  those  who 
needed  help.  Rules  were  formulated  and  borrowers  im- 
mediately availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
them.  Operating  expenses  being  small,  and  all  supervisory 
work  being  voluntary,  all  the  money  received  by  the  associa- 
tion remained  intact  for  loaning  purposes. 

In  the  twenty  years  since  that  time  a  capital  of  $24,000 
has  been  accumulated  and  small  as  this  may  seem,  it  has 
never  been  so  small  that  a  borrower  has  been  refused  a  loan 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Loans  are  made  weekly  and  repay- 
ments in  small  amounts  likewise.  In  the  period  between 
1905  and  the  present  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  have  been  loaned  to  more  than  8,OOO  borrowers. 
Applications  are  made  in  person.  Each  is  promptly  referred 
to  a  member  of  the  unpaid  board  of  trustees,  who  is  then 
charged  with  investigating  the  application.  The  following 
week,  with  the  borrower  present,  the  loan  is  considered  by 
the  board,  and  if  it  is  allowed  the  applicant  receives  his 
money  immediately.  Money  is  loaned  in  sums  ranging  from 
five  to  three  hundred  dollars,  on  notes  secured  by  endorsers 
who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  borrower. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  trustees  to  assume  that  anyone  who 
seeks  a  loan  from  the  institution  indicates  ipso  facto  his 
desire  to  use  the  money  worthily,  and  so  comprehensive  is 
the  gamut  of  purposes  for  which  loans  are  allowed — ranging 
from  the  payment  of  small  bills  to  the  purchase  of  a  small 
homestead  or  business — that  a  borrower  is  seldom  turned 
away.  In  twenty  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  association 
has  lost  less  than  $1,200  because  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower  to  repay  his  loan. 

Numberless  borrowers,  once  set  on  their  feet  and  on  the 
road  to  tolerable  success,  become  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, mindful  of  the  time  when  they  were  in  need  and  were 
helped  on  their  way  rejoicing.  It  has  always  been  a  stead- 
fast rule  that  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  towards 
the  borrower  does  not  end  merely  with  the  granting  of  the 
loan.  Whenever  occasion  arises  a  social  service  department 
cares  for  the  small  legal,  domestic  and  personal  cares  of  the 
applicant. 


The  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association  in  the  twenty  years 
of  its  existence  has  helped  not  only  with  money,  but  also 
with  the  preservation  of  the  self-respect  of  the  borrower. 

HERMON  E.  EISLER 


THE  SOCIAL  SURVEY  has  gone  to  China.  That  is  no 
longer  news,  of  course,  since  Gamble's  survey  of  Peking,  but 
the  class  in  social  survey  of  Shanghai  College,  under  the 
direction  of  Harold  S.  Bucklin,  representative  of  Brown-in- 
China,  have  made  their  own  survey  of  a  neighboring  village, 
Sung-Ka-Hong,  and  have  pioneered  by  having  the  report 
printed  in  Chinese  as  well  as  English.  Some  of  the  items  in 
the  questionnaires  developed  for  this  survey  by  the  class  would 
justify  the  prayerful  attention  of  American  seekers  after  truth: 
for  example  the  section  on  "socialization  of  the  school,"  in 
which  it  is  asked  whether  school  authority  knows  "what  the  in- 
fluential social  institutions,  such  as  the  family,  government, 
economic  organization,  and  religious  organization  of  the  vil- 
lage are?  Does  the  authority  know  the  spirit  of  the  village? 
There  is  the  pathos  of  all  industrial  revolutions  in  this 
"recommendation"  under  the  head  of  Industry:  "In  view  of 
the  likelihood  that  village  handcrafts  of  the  unskilled  kind  will 
soon  be  forced  out  of  existence  by  the  growth  and  competition 
of  machine-made  goods,  there  should  be  an  endeavor  made  to 
develop  in  the  village  skilled  handcraft  industries." 

THE  QUESTION  whether  community  chests  are  handi- 
capping the  individual  agency,  as  raised  in  Miss  Brisley's  arti- 
cle Community  Chest  Corollaries  (see  The  Survey,  June  15, 
1925)  provoked  a  lively  discussion  at  the  first  Inter-City  Con- 
ference of  Western  New  York  and  Canada,  held  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  The  conference  attendance  was  made  up  of  general  secre- 
taries and  case  supervisors  of  the  family-caring  agencies  in  the 
following  cities:  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Erie  (Pa.),  Elmira,  Geneva, 
Hamilton  (Ont.),  Ithaca,  Jamestown,  Lackawanna,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Toronto  (Ont.)  and  Utica.  Pearl  Ransom,  secretary 
of  the  Utica  Associated  Charities,  analyzed  the  twenty-two 
major  points  presented  by  Miss  Brisley  in  opposition  to  the 
community  chest,  and  with  few  excecptions  denied  the  validity 
of  the  statements,  turning  the  arguments  in  favor  of  federation 
financing.  The  chairman  of  this  informal  group  was  asked  to 
offer  this  brief  statement  as  a  reply  to  the  article:  "Fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  a  wide  difference 
between  community  chests  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
most  of  them  have  serious  imperfections,  we  believe  that  the 
chest  movement  has  developed  with  greater  rapidity  and  has 
become  more  socialized  during  the  past  decade  than  any  other 
phase  of  social  service;  that  its  failures  are  our  failures;  its 
successes,  our  successes;  and  that  its  future — to  a  very  large 
extent,  depends  upon  us.  We  would,  therefore,  emphasize  the 
positive  rather  than  the  negative;  point  to  the  many  advantages 
gained,  in  place  of  the  comparatively  few  disadvantages  en- 
countered; and  above  all,  consider  community  chest  problems 
as  very  definitely  being  our  problems.  As  a  group  representing 
family  case-working  agencies,  we  believe  it  is  our  job  to  help 
solve  these  problems  in  the  most  effective  manner." 

OUT  OF  the  study  of  the  volume  and  cost  of  social  work 
being  conducted  by  the  American  Association  for  Community 
Organization,  on  which  The  Survey  has  already  drawn  in  its 
issues  of  March  15  and  May  15,  1926,  has  come  a  meaty  but 
unpretentious  brochure  of  charts  and  statistical  tabulations 
covering  an  introductory  survey  of  the  social  work  of  nineteen 
cities.  It  may  be  obtained  for  $1.00  from  the  author,  Raymond 
Clapp  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation. 
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Labor  Takes  to  Life  Insurance 


EOR  BANKING,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ill- 
advised  ventures,  has  so  far  proved  a  signal  suc- 
cess, both  financially  and  morally.  It  has  demon- 
strated to  organized  labor  the  vast  possibilities 
which  are  opened  up  by  pooling  wage-earners'  money  in  co- 
operative endeavor.  Although  only  five  years  old,  this  new 
type  of  financial  enterprise  has  made  a  respected  place  for 
itself  in  the  conservative  realm  of  American  banking.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Mt.  Vernon  Savings  Bank,  established  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  15,  1920,  organized  labor  now 
has  thirty-six  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $9,366,600,  surplus 
and  profits  of  $3,799,422,  total  deposits  of  $108,584,597  and 
total  resources  of  $126,849,318.*  In  the  course  of  time 
labor  banking  will  in  all  probability  give  rise  to  a  variety 
of  economic  organizations  launched  and  maintained  by  labor 
funds. 

Of  still  greater  actual  significance,  however,  is  the  un- 
animous decision  of  the  1925  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  establish  a  labor  life  insurance  com- 
pany. The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company,  recently 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  is 
to  be  owned  in  its  entirety  by  national  and  local  unions. 
The  main  office  of  the  new  company  will  be  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Its  purpose  is  to  render  the  maximum  insurance 
service  to  the  workers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

THE  commercial  life  insurance  companies,  trying  to 
create  for  themselves  a  special  field  of  activity  among 
wage  earners,  have  devised  a  system  of  industrial  insurance 
particularly  adapted  to  the  limited  premium  paying  capacity 
of  such  policy-holders.  Features  of  these  industrial  policies 
are  their  small  weekly  payments  collected  by  agents  at  the 
homes  of  the  insured ;  in  some  cases  perfunctory  medical 
examinations  or  no  examinations  at  all ;  and  small  insurance 
amounts. 

Industrial  insurance  was  first  introduced  in  England  about 
70  years  ago.  It  followed  a  parliamentary  investigation 
which  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  workers  were  in  need 
of  better  and  safer  life  insurance  than  that  supplied  by  the 
friendly  societies,  the  old-fashioned  prototype  of  fraternal 
insurance  in  this  country.  At  that  time  some  3,000,000  Brit- 
ish wage  earners  were  insured  against  sickness  and  death  in 
these  benevolent  associations. 

The  first  to  introduce  an  "industrial  branch"  was  the 
oldest  and  biggest  British  life  insurance  company — the  Pru- 
dential, in  1854.  The  American  Prudential,  followed  by 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  John  Hancock  of  Boston,  began 
issuing  industrial  policies  in  1875.  At  the  present  time  some 
35  American  insurance  companies  are  engaged  in  the  indus- 
trial line.  Of  the  biggest  companies,  the  Metropolitan  with 
its  17,000,000  industrial  policy-holders,  undoubtedly  ranks 
first,  while  in  all  the  rest  of  the  companies  there  are  in 

*  Labor  Banks  in  the  United  States:  Statement  of  Financial  Condition. 
June  30,  1926;  Research  Department,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America. 


force  about  50  million  policies,  the  average  amount  of  each 
policy  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  $170.  The  total  nom- 
inal value  of  all  industrial  insurance  policies  may  be  placed 
at  12,000  million  dollars,  or  about  22  per  cent  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  all  life  insurance  in  force. 

Modern  industrial  insurance  companies  essentially  reduce 
the  benefits  of  such  insurance  to  the  most  primitive  want 
of  society:  a  decent  burial  for  the  dead.  In  the  course  oi 
time  their  plans  have  been  enlarged  and  improved;  but  as 
yet  it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  provide,  on  this  basis 
of  voluntary  insurance,  for  other  contingencies  in  the  wage 
earner's  life,  such  as  sickness,  invalidity  and  old  age.  Cer- 
tainly, this  system  has  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  tide  the 
family  over  even  the  first  year  following  the  death  of  the 
wage  earner.  Because  of  the  administrative  costliness  of  this 
type  of  insurance,  the  premiums  seem  high  when  compared 
with  the  average  cost  of  other  kinds  of  life  insurance  for  cor- 
responding amounts.  According  to  Matthew  Woll,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  in- 
dustrial policy  holders  are  paying  from  two  to  five  times 
as  much  as  would  be  paid  for  equal  protection  at  the  rates 
of  the  so-called  "straight  policies." 

/COINCIDENT  with  the  rise  of  industrial  life  insur- 
V^  ance,  the  fraternal  insurance  societies  assumed  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  economic  life  of  American  wage 
earners  during  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  The 
need  for  such  institutions  was  most  pressing  on  account  oi 
deplorable  health  and  labor  conditions  and  the  excessive 
number  of  pauper  burials,  which  are  properly  abhorred  by 
self-respecting  wage-earners.  In  such  circumstances  an  un- 
deniable practical  utility  marked  even  a  small  sum  paid  out 
with  certainty  in  the  event  of  a  wage  earner's  death.  Since 
the  introduction  of  industrial  insurance  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  fraternal  insurance  society,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  pauper  burial  rate  of 
American  cities  declined  from  23.7  per  10,000  of  popula- 
tion in  1875  to  9.7  in  1912.  There  was  a  corresponding 
decline  in  indoor  pauperism  from  117  per  100,000  of  pop- 
ulation in  1890  to  91  in  1910. 

EXT  in  importance  is  collective  insurance  through 
benefit  funds.  The  large  variety  of  workmen's  in- 
surance throughout  the  United  States  was  best  illustrated 
in  a  report  made  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  in 
1908.  This  report  includes  a  study  of  about  1,200  funds 
divided  among  (i),  national  and  international  labor  or- 
ganization benefit  funds;  (2),  local  labor  organization  ben- 
efit funds;  (3),  railroad  relief  funds;  (4),  establishment 
funds;  (5),  hospital  funds;  (6),  industrial  benefit  societies, 
and  (7),  state  and  savings  bank  insurance.  The  principle 
common  to  nearly  all  of  them  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  the 
contributions  are  usually  not  graded  according  to  age,  a 
periodical  valuation  is  not  made  of  the  liabilities,  nor  is  a 
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reserve  accumulated  to  provide  for  the  unavoidable  increase 
in  the  cost  of  insurance  with  an  increase  in  the  average  age 
of  the  membership. 

THIS  inefficiency  of  the  old  type  of  labor  insurance  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  far  back  as  1913.  The  Seattle  Convention  author- 
ized the  Executive  Council  to  secure  expert  testimony  on 
the  cost  of  insurance  by  private  companies  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  an  insurance  department  to  be  run 
without  profit  along  modern  lines.  In  President  Green's 
foreword  to  the  final  report  of  the  Federation's  committee, 
which  labored  for  twelve  years  on  the  matter,  the  following 
conclusions  are  stated: 

Trade  unions  are  furnishing  members  with  union  benefits 
but  have  found  restricting  limitations  in  plans  not  based  on 
actuarial  principles.  A  number  of  unions  have  reorganized 
their  benefit  systems  along  the  more  modern  principles  of  in- 
surance and  have  found  therein  a  strong  cohesive  force. 

National  and  international  unions  have  been  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  union  benefits  to  relieve  their  members  of  the  hazards 
of  occupational  calling  and  union  activity.  A  number  of  these 
unions  are  planning  to  make  these  benefits  more  substantial. 

The  following  comment  by  Matthew  Woll,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  also  interesting  in 
substantiation  of  Mr.  Green's  remarks. 

Despite  the  fact  that  union  labor  pays  in  excess  of  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  per  year  in  insurance  premiums,  yet  thirty 
per  cent  of  our  people  have  no  insurance  protection  of  the 
union  benefit  funds.  More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  insur- 
ance carried  in  the  public  companies  by  members  and  their 
families  is  in  the  form  of  what  is  known  as  "industrial  policies," 
on  which  weekly  collections  of  premiums  are  made. 

Not  infrequently,  however,  this  latter  type  of  life  insur- 
ance, on  account  of  the  rise  of  all  prices,  barely  covers  the 
cost  of  decent  interment. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  national  and  international  unions 
operate  benefit  funds  or  relief  plans.  Most  of  them  provide 
benefits  ranging  from  $50  to  $350.  Through  the  so-called 
occupational  ratings,  a  few  trades,  such  as  electrical  occu- 
pations— particularly  the  line  men- — and  locomotive  en- 
gineers, are  discriminated  against  by  the  commercial  com- 
panies. As  a  result,  a  number  of  trade  unions  have  instituted 
insurance  schemes  for  their  members.  A  few  years  ago  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  which  opened  a  life  insurance  de- 
partment headed  by  the  late  Warren  E.  Stone,  the  Brother- 
hood's "Grand  Chief"  and  founder  of  the  first  American 
labor  bank.  This  successful  example  of  self-protection  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 

Now  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  launched  a 
national  life  insurance  company  with  an  authorized  stock  of 
one  million  dollars.  The  company  will  not  begin  writing 
policies  until  $600,000  has  been  paid  in  capital  stock  sub- 
scriptions. Almost  this  amount  was  raised  in  six  months 
following  the  convention.  The  capital  stock  is  sold  in  units 
of  $50  each,  $25  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock  and  $25  to 
be  applied  to  the  creation  of  a  surplus  equal  in  amount  to 
the  capital. 

Being  the  first  of  its  kind  to  enter  the  insurance  field  on 
a  national  scale,  the  new  business  enterprise  resembles  the 
labor  banks  which  similarly  serve  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment as  a  whole.  The  structure  of  the  Union  Labor  Life 
Insurance  Company  places  its  control  permanently  in  the 


hands  of  trade  unionists.  Three  fourths  of  its  directors,  or 
more,  are  to  be  representatives  of  trade  unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  According  to  the  by- 
laws of  the  company,  a  special  advisory  committee  of  union 
representatives  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  To  this 
advisory  board,  the  task  of  coordinating  the  Federation's 
insurance  activity  with  its  general  aims  and  purposes  was 
assigned. 

The  origins  of  cooperative  life  insurance  on  a  large  scale 
can  be  found  in  Europe  and  may  be  traced  to  the  beginning 
of  the  current  century.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in 
Sweden  and  was  followed  by  the  Cooperative  Insurance 
Company,  called  into  being  by  the  well-known  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  of  Manchester,  England,  a  federation  of 
hundreds  of  cooperative  stores,  factories,  and  farms.  The 
foremost  success  of  union-cooperative  life  insurance,  how- 
ever, was  achieved  in  Germany,  where  in  1913  the  trade 
unions  and  cooperative  consumers'  societies  founded  the 
Volksfuersorge,  the  first  life  insurance  company  on  the  con- 
tinent to  be  controlled  and  managed  exclusively  by  labor 
organizations. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  strong  class  feeling  in  pre- 
war Germany  that  this  attempt  to  form  a  union-cooperative 
life  insurance  company  stirred  up  much  animosity  among  the 
political  parties  of  the  well-to-do  and  middle  classes.  The 
wealthy  feared  that  the  accumulation  of  funds  in  the  hands 
of  trade  unions,  most  of  which  were  controlled  by  socialists, 
might  give  them  another  powerful  weapon  against  the  em- 
ployers. To  check  the  growth  of  the  Volksfuersorge,  thirty 
of  the  leading  German  life  insurance  companies  formed  a 
joint  enterprise,  the  Deutsche  Volks-Versicherungs-Actien- 
Gesellschaft,  with  a  capital  stock  of  4,000,000  marks. 

THE  principal  difficulty  that  confronts  all  the  labor  life 
insurance  companies  is  the  need  for  organizing  a  wide 
network  of  agencies,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
premium  rates  as  low  as  possible.  European  experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  labor  can  successfully  compete  with 
the  commercial  companies  by  using  the  trade  union  local 
or  the  cooperative  store  to  solicit  new  policies  and  collect 
premiums,  thus  avoiding  a  large  administrative  expense.  A 
further  source  of  economy  with  the  labor  companies  is  the 
moderate  salary  allowance  to  directors  and  executives. 

As  stated  by  Matthew  Woll,  its  president,  the  Union 
Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  plans  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  devising  the  policies  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  workers,  at  lower  than  the  current  rates  of  the  com- 
mercial companies,  and  on  providing  trade  unions  with  group 
insurance,  which  until  last  year  had  been  sold  only  to  em- 
ployers. The  company  has  been  started  with  the  concep- 
tion that  there  is  a  vital  need  for  an  agency  to  provide  more 
or  less  substantial  insurance  at  as  low  a  cost  as  can  be  proven 
absolutely  safe.  This  becomes  all  the  more  significant  when 
one  considers  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  premium  is 
tantamount  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  average 
amount  of  life  insurance  protection. 

American  labor  enters  a  highly  developed  and  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  country's  business  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions.  Intensive  and  continuous  public  health 
work  and  the  rise  in  living  standards  for  the  wage-earning 
population  have,  within  the  past  decade,  brought  about  a 
more  remarkable  improvement  in  health  conditions  than  has 
occurred  in  any  similar  ,  period  in  history.  This  finds  a 
logical  sequel  in  better  opportunities  to  sell  life-insurance, 
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while  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  but  increase  the  company's 
profits  through  a  constant  decline  of  the  mortality  rates. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  traits,  more  particularly  the  sub- 
stitution of  existing  labor  organizations  for  the  expensive 
and  cumbersome  machinery  employed  by  the  commercial 
companies  for  the  collection  of  premiums,  the  Union  Labor 
Life  Insurance  Company  may  be  able  to  hold  out  to  the 
American  workers  a  promising  chance  to  enjoy  the  consider- 
able advantages  and  benefits  of  life  insurance  to  a  larger 
extent  than  ever  before.  But  in  addition  it  may  open  up 
vast  avenues  for  indirect  benefits  to  our  urban  population 
if,  for  instance,  its  reserves  are  to  be  used  in  cooperatively 
owned  homes — not  only  the  safest  form  of  investments  but 
socially  the  most  useful  as  well. 

HERMAN  FRANK 

Kettles  and  Shiners 

BECAUSE  it  has  been  discovered  that  aluminum  kettles 
are  easy  to  keep  bright  and  hard  to  wear  out;  because 
synthetic  plastics  make  possible  colorful  interesting  and  in- 
expensive "jewels;"  because  rayon  is  such  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise between  cotton  and  silk;  and  because  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  achievements  of  applied  research  in  the  indus- 
trial field,  women  are  not  only  changing  habits  of  cooking, 
dress  and  personal  adornment  but  are  finding  new  kinds  of 
work  and  new  conditions  of  work  through  the  amazing  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  industrial  processes  open  to  them. 

In  the  half  dozen  years  since  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  was  established,  there  have  been 
sudden  and  stupendous  changes  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  work  performed  by  women  in  industry  caused  by  these 
revolutionary  changes  in  industrial  technique. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Women's  Bureau  centered  its  at- 
tention in  the  number  and  condition  of  women  workers  in 
the  industries  employing  women  at  the  time  the  Bureau  was 
organized.  But  one  function  of  the  Bureau  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  creating  Act,  to  be  the  advancement  of  the 
"opportunities  for  profitable  employment  of  wage-earning 
women."  This  is  interpreted  to  mean,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Bureau  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  new  trends 
of  employment  and  the  shifting  of  women  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another.  To  this  function  the  Bureau  is  now 
turning  its  attention,  and  a  study,  just  published,  on  the 
Effects  of  Applied  Research  Upon  the  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  American  Women*  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  only  the 
forerunner  of  a  whole  series  of  studies  on  new  possibilities 
for  wage  earning  women.  This  initial  report,  in  describing 
some  of  the  results  of  applied  research  on  occupations  for 
women,  is  concerned  with  only  one  of  the  factors  which 
may  effect  new  avenues  for  work. 

The  plan  of  the  report  is  the  bringing  together  of  per- 
tinent information  around  those  points  at  which  research 
has  been  applied.  Such  points  were  found  in  the  use  of 
"dormant"  natural  resources,  in  the  introduction  of  syn- 
thetic substances,  the  use  of  waste  material,  the  introduction 
of  new  mechanical  equipment  and  also  in  new  systems  of 
accounting,  communication  and  distribution  of  products. 
Illustrations  of  new  occupations  under  each  of  these  are 
given,  usually  with  some  historical  account,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  processes,  and  a  discussion  of  the  resulting 
shifts  in  employment. 


The  extended  use  of  aluminum  products,  which  caused 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed  from 
364  in  1914  to  1,241  in  1919  is  an  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "dormant"  natural  resource.  The  amazing  sud- 
denness with  which  rayon  has  been  developed,  indicated  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  pounds  manufactured  from 
9,000,000  in  1920  to  39,000,000  in  1924,  has  been  of  great 
significance  for  women  workers  because  all  plants  engaged 
in  this  manufacture  "have  need  of  women's  service."  A 
similar  instance  is  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  manu- 
facturing both  flat  and  optical  glass,  which  has  brought 
women  into  an  industry  where,  through  half  a  century  of 
unchanging  methods,  there  was  no  place  for  them.  Rubber 
goods,  canning  and  electrical  industries  are  other  ex- 
amples. 

The  report  describes  interesting  new  methods  and  prod- 
ucts in  some  detail  but  leaves  for  future  studies  an  account 
of  what  the  new  occupations  for  women  actually  are,  and 
gives  no  indication  of  how  they  range  in  earning  possibilities. 
One  is  left  without  data  on  which  to  estimate  the  relative 
suitability  of  the  new  work  for  women  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  physical  demands  made  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  done.  The  only  approach  to  a  recommendation 
in  the  report  is  a  suggestion  that  training  schools  and  voca- 
tional courses  modify  their  curricula  in  the  light  of  the 
changes  taking  place  and  that  women  be  encouraged  to  enter 
such  schools.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  new  work  is  semi-skilled  and  requires  special 
training. 

It  appears  that  applied  research  has  not  only  prepared 
the  way  for  the  employment  of  more  women  in  industry, 
but  that  the  preliminary  research  itself  may  be  carried  on 
in  large  part  by  women.  The  Bureau  wants  such  oppor- 
tunities made  more  accessible  to  women.  It  would  like  to 
see  removed  the  "intangible  and  invisible  bar  of  custom" 
which  keeps  women  out.  "Women  are  barred  not  by  reg- 
ulations but  by  the  tenacity  of  the  tacit  assumption  that 
creative  research  facilities  and  training  are  'designed  for 
men.'  "  The  Bureau  here  takes  up  the  cudgel  for  the  col- 
lege graduate  rather  than  the  woman  wage  earner,  but  it 
does  this  because  the  introduction  of  women  into  the  re- 
search end  is  expected  to  "aid  materially  in  giving  to  women 
of  all  degrees  of  capability  and  training  an  equal  chance  with 
men  in  the  ever-increasing  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment in  the  rapidly  expanding  fields  of  industry  and 
commerce." 

AMY  HEWES 


"Effects  of  Applied  Research  Upon  the  Employment  Opportunities  of 
American  Women.  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bulletin 
No.  50,  1926. 


THIRTY- FOUR  working  girls  from  nine  states  made  up 
the  second  Summer  School  for  Working  Women  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1926,  p. 
693.)  Ten  of  the  girls  lived  in  dormitories  with  university 
undergraduates;  the  rest  shared  cooperative  houses  maintained 
by  university  groups.  The  six  weeks  course  included  economics, 
English  and  physical  education.  Instead  of  the  class-lecture 
method,  the  work  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  small  tutorial 
groups.  Occupations  represented  in  the  summer  school  included 
factory  work,  domestic  service,  and  switchboard  operation,  and 
no  girl  had  had  more  than  a  grade  school  education.  "The 
object  of  the  course,"  the  University  bulletin  states,  "is  to 
widen  the  mental  horizons  of  the  students,  most  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  routine  tasks  in  factories  and  to  fit  them  for  in- 
telligent leadership  among  their  co-workers." 
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From  the  American   Child 


CHILD  WORKERS  in 

the  sugar  beet  fields  of 
Wisconsin  were  this 
summer,  for  the  first 
time,  protected  by  state 
child  labor  laws.  Under 
an  order  issued  by  the 
State  Industrial  Com- 
mission, the  Children's 
Bureau  reports  that 
children  may  not  work 
longer  than  eight  hours 
a  day  nor  more  than  48 
hours  a  week.  Their 
employment  must  come 
between  7  a.  m.  and 
7  p.  m.,  and  children 
under  14  years  of 
age  who  have  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade  are  not  permitted  to  work  during 
school  hours.  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  give 
special  compensation  to  its  employed  minors  injured  in  industry 
(see  The  Survey,  June  I,  p.  323).  This  new  measure  is  its 
first  step  toward  the  protection  of  minors  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  long 
pointed  to  the  beet  fields  of  the  sugar  beet  states  as  areas 
which,  though  remote  from  great  industrial  centers,  are  never- 
theless scenes  of  cruel  exploitation  of  child  workers. 

THE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  of  Japan  looms  up  as  of 
increasing  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  growth 
of  Japanese  industry  and  the  less  rapid  progress  of  labor  legis- 
lation in  that  country  are  summarized  in  a  report  prepared  by 
F.  Ayusawa.  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  and  just  published  by  the 
International  Labor  Office.  The  rapid  increase  of  population 
in  Japan,  unrelieved  by  large  scale  emigration,  high  wages 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  growth  of  trade  unionism 
are  factors  in  the  situation  that  this  report  specially  stresses. 
The  Japanese  trade  union  movement,  which  began  only  seven 
years  ago,  had  a  membership  of  100,000  in  1921;  of  235',OOO 
on  January  25,  1926.  In  labor  legislation,  Japanese  industrial 
workers  have  achieved  a  merchant  marine  code,  a  mining  code, 
a  factory  code  which  eliminates  the  12  hour  day,  a  child  labor 
law  prohibiting  labor  for  children  under  14,  "unless  all  school 
requirements  have  been  met;"  an  accident  compensation  act; 
and  a  health  insurance  act  covering  maternity  cases.  The 
burden  of  compensation  is  divided  among  state,  employer  and 
worker;  the  risk  is  carried  by  the  state  or  by  an  insurance 
company. 

A  REPORT  on  accidents  to  women  and  minors,  which  "points 
out  to  employers  the  special  hazards  involved  in  the  employment 
of  young  people  and  women  in  certain  kinds  of  jobs,"  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry,  New 
York  Department  of  Labor.  (Special  Bulletin  No.  144.)  It 
is  an  "analysis  of  accident  statistics  to  women  and  minors  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1925"  and  also  "an  intensive  study 
of  accidents  to  minors  under  18  in  the  New  York  city  district, 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924."  Of  the  accidents  to 
minors,  80  per  cent  occurred  in  manufacturing,  the  largest 
proportion  in  metal  industries.  Pointing  out  that  many  acci- 
dents can  be  prevented  "by  attention  to  housekeeping  details 
such  as  keeping  floors  dry  and  aisles  cleared,"  the  report  em- 
phasizes the  conclusion  that  "The  largest  number  of  acci- 
dents .  .  .  can  be  prevented  by  attention  to  details  of  operation 
of  the  machine."  Of  the  674  minors  who  received  compen- 
sation in  the  New  York  city  district  in  1924,  29  or  4.3  per  cent 
were  awarded  double  compensation  under  the  law  effective 
July  I,  1923,  which  thus  penalizes  the  employer  for  injuries 
to  children  illegally  employed.  All  but  two  of  these  double 


compensation  cases  were  for  injuries  caused  by  machinery  (see 
The  Survey,  June  I,  p.  323). 

MANY  REASONS  why  textile  mill  owners  in  New  England 
continue  to  talk  of  "moving  South"  are  made  plain  in  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  on  Textile  Opportunities 
in  the  South.  The  bulletin  boasts,  according  to  the  Federated 
Press,  that  common  labor  in  Alabama  receives  from  15  to  25 
cents  an  hour.  Textile  workers  receive  from  $9.60  in  the 
carding  room  to  $12  spinning  for  a  61  hour  week.  "Highly 
skilled  loom  fixers  get  35  cents  an  hour  and  overseers  as  much 
as  $33  for  the  same  61  hour  week."  The  bulletin  adds,  "Mill 
operators  in  Alabama  have  good  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  harmony  of  feeling  which  exists  between  employer 
and  employe.  Textile  mill  labor  in  Alabama  is  exclusively 
open  shop.  There  has  never  been  a  strike  or  other  labor 
disturbance  of  consequence  because  the  native  labor  in  the 
textile  industry  is  not  subject  to  those  disturbing  influences 
common  in  sections  where  the  foreign  element  dominates  the 
industrial  field."  The  bulletin  also  rejoices  that  welfare 
schemes  are  making  contented  employes  in  company  towns, 
with  company  churches,  theaters,  restaurants,  and  with  com- 
pany gymnasiums,  clubs,  boy  and  girl  scout  troops,  and  schools. 

THE  LEADING  PART  that  forward-looking  employers  are 
taking  in  the  industrial  safety  movement  is  again  emphasized 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Labor  and  Industry,  the  bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  which 
features  Safety  in  the  Textile  Industry.  One  of  the  most 
recent  developments  has  been  the  installation  of  guards  on 
looms,  to  prevent  the  injury  of  workers  by  flying  shuttles. 
During  1924  there  were  over  60  injuries  to  Pennsylvania 
workers  from  this  cause.  The  bulletin  lists  a  number  of  large 
textile  mills  now  using  guards  that  make  such  accidents  im- 
possible. "All  of  the  present  approved  shuttle  guards  have 
been  developed  by  the  textile  industry  and  not  by  guard  manu- 
facturers. This  is  a  credit  to  the  industry  in  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  making  their  mills  a  safe  place  to  work.  Once  they 
were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  project,  they  went  ahead 
and  made  a  good  job  of  it.  These  shuttle  guards  are  effective, 
practical  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  weaver  or  his  or  her 
production  capacity.  In  fact  after  they  were  installed  on  a 
few  looms  in  some  mills,  all  weavers  wanted  them." 

TWO  MORE  PRIMERS  on  vital  phases  of  modern  life, 
Industrial  Relations  and  Our  Political  System,  have  been 
published  by  the  New  York  Federation  of  Progressive  Women. 
(See  The  Survey,  March  15,  p.  694.)  In  a  dozen  pages  each, 
these  simple  "catechisms"  manage  to  clarify  two  vast  fields  of 
controversy  and  misundestanding.  Each  has  a  competent 
bibliography.  They  should  be  invaluable  to  workers'  classes, 
as  well  as  to  puzzled  individuals  to  whom  they  aim  to  present 
"some  of  the  important  features  of  our  present  industrial  order, 
so  that  the  average  citizen  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
what  should  be  done  about  it." 

THE  FIRST  MEETING  of  the  International  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Improvement  of  Human  Relations  and  Con- 
ditions in  Industry,  formed  as  the  result  of  the  Personnel 
Congress  at  Flushing  in  1925,  was  held  during  the  summer  at 
Rigi-Scheidegg,  Switzerland.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
holding  of  a  summer  school,  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  Italy  next 
summer.  The  general  subject  will  be  "The  elimination  of 
unnecessary  fatigue  in  industry."  The  school  will  be  a  pooling 
of  the  experience  of  many  countries,  and  an  attempt  to  work 
out  a  definite  program  of  procedure  on  an  international  scale. 
In  addition  to  the  organization  sessions  at  the  Swiss  meeting, 
a  general  discussion  was  held  on  the  development  of  scientific 
methods  in  industry  and  their  effect  on  those  taking  part. 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  part  of  psychology,  biology,  physiology, 
sociology  in  industry,  and  the  need  for  their  coordination. 
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Adult  Education:  Don't  Push! 


A  WORDING  to  the  prevalent  theory  a  generation 
ago,  life  was  to  be  "lived"  in  adulthood,  when 
not  only  responsibilities  but  understanding  and 
enjoyment  were  at  their  full.    Existence  of  the 
individual  up  to  maturity  was  disciplined  anticipation  of  the 
full  stature  of  manhood  and  womanhood.    It  was  logical 
with  such  an  assumption  to  take  it  for  granted  that  edu- 
cation ended  with  youth  and  that  older  folk  were  somehow 
belittled  if  they  studied. 

Educational  theories  and  practical  needs  are  reversing  the 
principle  today.  The  "best"  is  not  "to  be"  but  is  now;  and 
there  is  no  period  in  life  that  is  to  be  subordinated  and 
exploited  to  another.  Life  is  to  be  lived  for  itself  and  its 
fullest  significance  all  the  way. 

There  has  grown  up  a  stubborn  skepticism  regarding  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  store  up  information  in 
years  of  educational  cramming,  and,  presumably,  to  pluck 
these  hoarded  facts  from  the  appropriate  cubby-hole  and 
utilize  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  There  are  now  such 
convenient  mechanical  provisions  for  these  needs  in  indices, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  catalogues,  etc.,  that  it  seems 
wasteful  to  try  to  use  the  brain  which  accomplishes  the  end 
so  poorly  for  file  cabinet  purposes.  If  the  individual  cannot 
"learn"  all  he  needs  as  a  youth,  he  must  keep  on  'earning 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  becoming  aware  of  sources  and 
materials  when  he  is  mature.  Every  competent  doctor, 
lawyer,  dentist,  and  modernist  preacher  does  so.  Adult 
education  is  naturally  and  inevitably  a  result  of  this  growing 
realization  of  the  uses  of  information. 

Adult  education  is  further  a  rounding  out  of  the  practical 
work-a-day  world  with  the  meanings  of  history,  philosophy, 
sociology  and  art.  Of  the  50,000  students  in  adult  edu- 
cation classes  in  Great  Britain  and  the  4,500  more  in 
Australia,  many  carry  through  a  three  year  course  of  study 
to  this  end.  Only  very  indirectly  could  this  be  regarded  as 
vocational  training,  and  yet  it  does  bring  about  increased 
personal  and  vocational  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  concept  of  vocational  training  as  a  process  that  can  be 
transformed  from  a  mere  acquisition  of  skill  into  a  broad, 
rich  educational  process.  L.  P.  Jacks,  principal  of  Man- 
chester College,  Oxford,  expresses  this  viewpoint  when  he 
writes : 

You  educate  a  human  being  most  effectively,  not  by  giving 
him  a  culture  which  he  can  only  make  use  of  in  his  leisure  time 
but  by  training  him  to  achieve  excellence  in  his  working 
time.  .  .  .  The  object  is  to  train  him  to  exercise  his  vocation 
as  though  it  were  a  fine  art,  to  find  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  most  excellent  way  of  fulfilling  it,  so  that  the  process  of 
his  living,  this  trade,  this  profession,  this  handicraft  shall  be- 
come at  the  same  time  a  process  of  developing  his  highest  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  character. 

So  far,  scientific  method  has  not  had  any  considerable 
influence  on  the  popular  mind,  according  to  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  who  says  in  his 
recently  published  annual  report  for  1925: 


One  begins  to  suspect  that  the  teachers  of  science  themselves 
may  have  failed  in  making  effective  their  science  and  their 
scientific  method  in  this  sphere  of  their  larger  usefulness.  .  .  . 
The  making  of  a  few  score  of  admirable  specialists,  the  train- 
ing of  a  few  hundred  research  students  and  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  a  small  army  of  youth  with  narrow,  if  minute,  infor- 
mation useful  in  some  particular  vocation  is  a  sorry  substitute 
for  reaching  the  great  mass  of  the  population  with  the  influence 
and  the  ideals  of  scientific  inquiry  and  scientific  method. 

Through  adult  education  the  spirit  and  method  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  ought  to  touch  more  closely  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
That  would  mean  not  mere  diffusion  of  information,  but 
greater  clarity,  precision  and  definiteness  of  thought  and 
action  in  many  murky  places — the  control  of  crime,  for 
instance,  and  the  responsibility  of  public  utility  corporations 
and  the  qualifications  of  public  officials. 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  need  of  supplying 
the  great  mass  of  workers  with  wholesome  activities 
for  the  increased  leisure  time  that  shorter  hours  of  labor  are 
providing.  More  particularly  is  it  necessary  to  give  him  the 
means  of  controlling  intelligently  the  organization  of  that 
leisure  for  himself.  Arthur  Pound  rightly  contended1  that 
history,  science,  art,  music  give  meaning  and  inspiration  to 
life  and,  further,  that  they  afford  a  vocational  training  and 
a  chance  to  ride  a  hobby.  The  fact  is  for  the  many  that 
while  work  has  been  specialized,  the  worker  himself  is  less 
specialized  than  formerly.  The  machine  does  the  technical 
tricks,  and  the  worker  needs  more  of  an  "escape"  than 
ever  before.' 

The  adjustment  of  leisure  time  activities  to  supplement 
the  demands  of  labor  hours  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
supplying  recreational  activities.  Recreation  seldom  means 
anything  without  self-discipline;  it  may  mean  even  an 
accentuation  of  the  strain  of  the  daily  task.  The  ability  of 
the  worker  to  relax,  to  lose  himself  in  a  social  group  and 
play  without  self -consciousness,  is  more  important  than 
highly  organized  games  and  equipment. 

THERE  are  attitudes  acquired  by  persons  of  all  classes 
that  can  be  dealt  with  only  as  the  practical  helpful- 
ness of  sociological  and  psychological  studies  are  utilized  by 
the  individual.  From  Kiwanis  Clubs  to  labor  union  meetings 
can  be  found  a  universal  tendency  to  over-rate  one's  self 
and  one's  own  crowd,  to  exaggerate  one's  virtues  and  to 
gloat  over  the  depravity  of  any  who  may  be  different. 
Professor  H.  A.  Overstreet  has  warned  against  the  habit 
of  oversimplifying  social  problems.  The  cause  of  evil  or 
injustice  is  not  single,  although  moralists,  one  hundred 
percenters  and  Marxians  are  apt  to  find  it  easy  to  think  so. 
It  is  the  task  of  thinking  straight  that  confronts  theorists, 
a  task  to  be  accomplished  by  some  sort  of  continuing, 
practical  and  effective  education. 


1  Arthur  Pound:  The  Iron  Man  in  Industry,  pp.  207-10. 
'  ??ui  Hp    Dou8las:   American   Apprenticeship   and   Industrial   Education, 
p.    122    ft. 
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In  matters  of  vital  importance,  as  notably  those  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  conventions  and  codes  are  being  re- 
placed by  controls  of  an  individual  or  small  group  nature, 
involving  for  any  sort  of  rational  conduct  more  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  the  implications  of 
his  acts.  Psychoanalysis  is  too  lengthy  a  study,  perhaps  still 
too  indefinite,  to  advocate  for  general  adult  educational 
purposes,  but  some  grasp  of  emotional  processes  is  almost 
imperative  under  the  circumstances  of  modern  life.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  are  holding  joint  meetings  of 
boys  and  girls  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  developing  habitual 
controls  in  conduct  through  association.  Already  the  in- 
feriority complex  has  been  isolated  in  groups  of  workers 
and  education  in  psychoanalysis  advocated  to  overcome  it. 

Every  change  in  the  structure  of  the  generally  accepted 
ideas  of  a  society  makes  it  more  important  for  persons  of 
every  age  to  readjust  themselves.  Foreign  language  groups 
are  almost  always  separated,  the  parents  from  the  children, 
because  the  culture  of  the  old  folks  is  of  the  old  world, 
that  of  the  children  derived  from  the  new.  Differences 
just  as  tragic  occur  when  the  so-called  "new  learning" 
lessens  the  authority  of  creed,  belief  or  even  political  per- 
suasion. The  alternatives  are:  to  suffer  the  conflict  between 
the  elders  and  the  youngsters,  or  to  make  the  adjustment, 
at  least  in  part,  through  means  that  educate  adults  as  well 
as  youths. 

IN  all  sections  of  the  country,  adult  education  has 
progressed  beyond  the  purely  theoretical.  Groups  of 
workers  are  meeting,  determining  upon  their  common  de- 
sires for  instruction,  selecting  teachers  and  persisting  in 
studies  that  college  students  have  hesitated  to  "take."  De- 
velopment of  the  group  or  the  individual  rather  than  specific 
achievment  in  subject  matter  is  the  goal.  The  students  seek 
consciously  for  that  material  which  will  help  most  in  de- 
veloping socially  controlled  organization.  A  more  whole- 
some development  is  difficult  to  imagine.  If  it  is  protective 
in  part,  it  is  almost  ideally  so.  In  that  phase  of  the  move- 
ment devoted  to  workers'  education  there  is  primary  in- 
sistence on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  free  themselves  from 
the  injustice  and  the  handicaps  under  which  they  feel  they 
are  suffering,  but  here  too  it  is  felt  that  the  "work  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  and  by  the  method  of  education 
rather  than  by  a  method  which  seeks  to  impose  dogmas  and 
to  teach  people  to  repeat  formulas  by  rote."1 

Where  it  is  successful,  adult  education  means  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  individual  to  the  needs  of  his  environment, 
occupational,  social,  cultural.  The  swift  development  of 
evening  schools,  correspondence  schools,  university  extension 
departments,  education  work  in  Y.M.C.A.'s,  Y.W.C.A.'s, 
Jewish  centers,  and  community  houses  attests  the  conscious- 
ness of  need.  A  particularly  interesting  phase  is  the  evo- 
lution of  an  institution  where  adult  students  may  register 
for  a  three  months'  residence  course  in  the  humanities. 
The  British  Institute  for  Adult  Education  has  proposed 
special  buildings,  called  Guild  Houses,  rather  on  the  plan 
of  people's  colleges,  for  such  work.  At  Henryville,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Pocono  People's  College  has  recently  been 
organized  and  has  begun  its  work  on  just  such  a  program. 

The  idealism  and  soundness  of  the  actual  developments 
in  adult  education  are  sufficient  to  dispel  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  group  autonomy  in  such  matters,  even  among 


very  young   adults.     Witness   the   declaration   of   principles 
of  the  Antwerp  Labour  Youth  League,  which  states: 

(i)  The  interests  of  the  community  rank  before  those  of  the 
individual.  (2)  An  all  round  development  of  the  individual 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  rights  of  the  community  must  be 
provided  for.  (3)  Simplicity  and  truth  are  the  keystones  to 
all  real  civilization. 

The  essence  of  adult  education  is  its  answer  to  a  personal 
and  social  need  and  its  adaptation  in  subject  matter  and 
method  of  instruction  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  each 
group.  It  has  grown  from  the  bottom  up ;  but  now  it  is 
becoming  popular  and  organizations  are  beginning  to  describe 
their  work  as  adult  education  wherever  the  teaching  ele- 
ment enters  into  it.  Americanization,  workers'  education, 
extension  courses,  correspondence  work  and  even  some 
missionary  campaigns  are  given  the  title.  It  is  becoming  a 
name  to  conjure  with  and  the  generosity  of  philanthropists 
will  probably  hasten  its  development  in  the  future  because 
of  its  obvious  worth.  The  danger  is  that  the  movement 
will  be  consciously  and  too  rapidly  promoted ;  that  it  will 
become  a  Movement,  and  that  in  true  American  style  we 
will  organize  to  "push"  this  good  thing.  [See  The  Survey, 
Jan.  15,  p.  493.]  In  its  nature  it  cannot  be  pushed,  it  must 
grow.  Communities  probably  will  be  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  new  program  and  the  civic  and  social  leaders  will 
form  committees  to  foster  it. 

Insofar  as  this  fostering  serves  to  furnish  competent 
teachers  for  groups  that  have  more  or  less  spontaneously 
expressed  a  desire  for  some  particular  study,  it  may  be  help- 
ful. Nevertheless  in  America  there  is  no  agreement  as  to 
what  adult  education  is.  The  desire  to  teach  the  other 
fellow  what  he  ought  to  know  is  hardly  to  be  called  adult 
education ;  yet  there  is  danger  that  the  term  will  be  so 
used  by  the  religionist  more  intent  on  divulging  Eternal 
Truths,  or  the  reformer  more  bent  on  "uplifting"  the  in- 
dividual and  society  or  the  leader  with  the  doctrinaire  cure 
for  economic  ills  more  intent  on  developing  "the  right 
attitude"  than  on  giving  the  other  fellow  opportunity  to 
discover  for  himself  truths  and  philosophy  and  to  assume 
the  attitude  his  temperament  and  the  facts  in  the  case  inspire. 

Not  least  is  the  danger  that  educators  may  make  surveys, 
decide  on  the  basis  of  these  what  stuff  adults  need  and, 
under  the  name  of  adult  education,  give  it  to  them. 

E.  BOWMAN 


1  A.   J.   Muste:   Workers'  Education,   August,    1925,   p.    15. 


AN  ELABORATE  study  was  carried  out  at  Yale  University 
during  the  spring  term  with  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
hundreds  of  undergraduates  in  filling  out  a  formidable  ques- 
tionnaire, the  aim  being  "to  collect  factual  data  of  importance 
to  future  educational  and  administrative  policies  of  the  uni- 
versity, to  secure  reliable  information  about  the  undergraduate 
body  .  .  .,  to  give  undergraduates  an  opportunity,  long  sought, 
of  expressing  themselves  on  various  questions  of  every  day 
concern  to  them,"  and  "to  ascertain  .  .  .  whether  need  for  a 
permanent  university  personnel  bureau  exists."  The  inquiry 
covered  the  students'  educational  background,  factors  influencing 
choice  of  studies,  motives  for  coming  to  college  and  for  voca- 
tional and  curriculum  choices,  and  also  the  individual's  "time 
budget"  during  a  typical  college  week.  The  study  was  under- 
taken and  carried  out  by  a  student  committee,  and  the  mass 
of  data  was  tabulated  during  the  summer.  It  should  form 
a  real  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  the  opinions, 
needs  and  desires  of  the  "younger  generation." 
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UNDER  THE  name  of  industrial  mechanics,  a  new  course 
is  being  worked  out  by  the  Vocational  Education  Department 
of  the  Detroit  schools.  According  to  the  Detroit  Educational 
Bulletin,  the  course  deals  with  the  following  problems:  "The 
relative  importance  of  an  industry  in  the  growth  of  our  city. 
How  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  industry  are  affected  by 
different  processes  in  their  manufacture.  The  organization  of 
plants.  How  the  common  tools  and  machines  are  operated, 
given  through  practical  experience  in  school  shops."  The  course 
gives  its  students  a  vocabulary  of  technical  terms,  points  out 
to  them  the  dangers  involved,  and  gives  opportunity  for  actual 
familiarity  with  tools,  machines  and  materials  in  the  metal 
industries,  the  woodworking  industries,  the  automobile  indus- 
tries, the  building  industries  and  electrical  construction.  "The 
outstanding  reasons  for  offering  these  new  courses  in  an  aca- 
demic high  school  is  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  indus- 
trial information  as  a  supplementary  education  in  a  large 
number  of  professional,  commercial  and  industrial  callings, 
such  as  law,  engineering,  salesmanship,  office  positions  in  man- 
ufacturing plants,  drafting  and  the  like.  Greater  efficiency 
in  these  callings  is  attained  by  a  knowledge  of  tools,  mate- 
rials, operations  and  the  principles  underlying  production." 

A  GRADUATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL,  made  possible  by  a 
gift  of  $1,385,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  is  to  be 
established  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  "The  new  school 
will  emphasize  the  broad  principles  of  library  work  and  its 
relation  to  society,"  the  university  announces  in  a  recent  bulle- 
tin, "and  opportunities  for  study  and  research  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degrees  will  be  offered  to  library  students."  The  school 
will  supervise  research  in  library  problems,  and  will  utilize 
the  facilities  of  the  American  Library  Association,  which  has 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  also  the  various  types  of  libraries 
represented  in  the  city,  including  the  John  Crerar,  Newberry, 
the  libraries  of  the  Field  Museum,  the  Art  Institute  and  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  many  special  professional  and  trade  libraries. 

DIAGNOSTIC  and  remedial  work  in  education  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  its  survey  of  the  public 
schools  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Special  rooms  for  backward 
children  and  opportunity  rooms  in  which  failing  pupils  are 
given  "remedial  treatment"  by  special  teachers  are  part  of 
an  extensive  program  which  was  put  into  effect  last  spring. 
The  Spencer  Diagnostic  Tests  in  arithmetic  and  the  Franseen 
Diagnostic  Test  in  language  were  used  to  discover  the  individ- 
ual weaknesses  of  the  children,  and  special  work  planned  by 
the  teachers  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  each  child  was  re- 
markably successful  as  proved  by  a  repetition  of  the  tests  after 
two  months.  The  Bureau  also  established  a  clinic  which  met 
every  Friday  for  the  study  of  special  cases.  The  staff  was 
composed  of  physicians,  dentists,  psychologists,  nurses,  visiting 
teachers,  social  workers  and  members  of  the  Department  of 
Research.  A  number  of  cases  were  taken  each  week,  exami- 
nations made,  and  a  program  outlined  for  each  child. 

THREE  educational  experiments  for  the  coming  year  are  an- 
nounced by  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut:  a  fresh- 
man week  immediately  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  colloge  year, 
which  has  been  successful  in  a  number  of  large  western  col- 
leges and  universities  for  several  years;  the  abolition  of  three 
hour  examinations  in  mid-year,  and  permissive  freedom  for 
undergraduate  work  in  the  two  upper-class  years.  Two  years 
ago,  Trinity  inaugurated  the  faculty  advisor  system,  psycho- 
logical tests  as  entrance  examinations,  and,  last  fall,  a  "college 
student's  reading  course."  Commenting  on  the  announcement 
of  the  further  educational  experimentation,  the  Cornell  Sun, 
a  student  publication,  observes,  "The  plan  permitting  individual 
work  by  selected  individuals  has  been  in  effect  to  some  extent 
at  Cornell  through  informal  study.  ...  It  must  be  taken  as 


a  small  part  of  a  host  of  other  courses  with  their  limited 
cuts,  abundant  assignments  and  didactic  lecturers.  Informal 
study  certainly  has  not  effected  any  very  marked  reform  in 
Cornell's  system  of  instruction.  Its  ungodly  mixture  with  an 
otherwise  ironbound  curriculum  makes  it  less  efficacious  than 
it  would  be  in  a  sympathetic  environment.  Trinity  will  prob- 
ably find  informal  study,  as  Cornell  has  found  it,  a  bit  of 
progress  that  incites  a  feeling  for  more." 

BADLY  PLACED  WINDOWS  or  the  constant  use  of  arti- 
ficial lights  in  schoolrooms  means  dulled  young  minds  and 
irritated  nerves,  according  to  the  report  of  a  government  study, 
recently  published  by  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  of 
America.  The  report  points  out  that  "Whenever,  by  reason  of 
faulty  illumination,  extra  effort  is  required  of  the  ocular 
muscles  .  .  .  fatigue  is  soon  produced,  and  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  child  is  hampered." 


New  Pamphlets 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  by  William  F.  Russell.  Reading  With 
a  Purpose  Series.  American  Library  Association,  Chicago.  Price, 
cloth  50  cents;  paper  35  cents. 

A  course  of  reading  that  includes  seven  books  "for  the 
general  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  trend  of  Amer- 
ican education,"  with  an  introduction  to  the  subject, 
and  suggestions  as  to  how  and  why  to  read  each  book. 

ESSENTIAL  FACTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NA- 
TIONS. THE  WORLD  COURT  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  ORGANIZATION.  SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR 
TEACHING  THE  WORLD  COURT.  The  League  of  Nations 
Non-Partisan  Association,  6  Bast  39th  Street,  New  York. 

Two  competent  little  manuals  for  the  assistance  of  high- 
school  teachers  who  wish  to  give  their  classes  the  facts 
about  the  most  successful  experiments  in  international- 
ism, and  for  the  guidance  of  the  "general  reader"  seek- 
ing a  firm  path  through  morasses  of  propaganda. 

WHAT  IS  POCONO  LIKE?  by  C.  A.  Graham.  The  Adult  Educa- 
tion Association,  Inc.,  Henryville,  Pa. 

A  well  written  and  discriminating  description  of  an  in- 
teresting experiment  in  adult  education. 

FREE  SPEECH  1925-1926.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  100 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

An  authoritative  record  of  violations  of  civil  rights  in 
these  United  States  during  the  past  year,  including  data 
on  lynchings,  mob  violence,  race  discrimination,  free 
speech  gags  and  restrictions  on  academic  freedom,  em- 
phasizing the  shift  of  "efforts  to  impose  majority  dogmas 
by  law  and  intimidation  from  the  industrial  arena  to  the 
field  of  education." 

THE  GREEK  EMIGRANT  AND  HIS  READING,  by  Alison  B. 
Alessios.  American  Library  Association,  Chicago.  Price  50  cents. 

A  discussion  of  the  modern  Greek,  his  racial  background, 
recent  history,  literature  and  reading  tastes,  with  a  list 
of  books  suggested  for  purchase  by  libraries  that  wish 
to  serve  Greek  emigrants. 

EDUCATING  WOMEN  AND  MOTHERS  OF  FOREIGN  BIRTH 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  The  Council  on  Immigrant 
Education,  280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  New  York's  work  along  this 
line,  with  numerous  suggestions  adaptable  to  other 
communities  that  are  attempting  to  solve  this  problem. 

THE  LITERARY  INSTITUTES  OF  LONDON:  A  PHASE  IN 
ADULT  EDUCATION.  Privileges  of  Citizenship  Series  No.  26. 
London  County  Council,  The  County  Hall,  Westminster  Bridge, 
London,  S.E.t. 

The  history,  plan  and  progress  of  the  famous  London 
County  Council  Literary  Evening  Institutes — a  success- 
ful experiment  in  adult  education  that  should  be  known 
in  every  American  community  which  attempts  to  use 
public  funds  to  give  its  citizens  education  "in  a  sense 
of  the  finer  values  of  life." 

Requests   or  orders   for  these  pamphlets  should   be  addressed  to  the 
organisations  which  publish  them. 


BOOKS   IN   OUR   4LCOFE 


The  Function  of  Philosophy  in  Experience 


Eis   involved   in   many 
involutions  and  evolu- 
tions;   it  is  endlessly 
interwoven    with    ex- 
periences, and  intimations  of  ex- 
periences, and  denials  of  experi- 
ences and   interpretations  of  ex- 
periences  and   reconstructions  of 
experiences.    The  intellectual  life  ____________^__ 

itself  is  like  a  tree  that  grows 

from  a  tiny  seed  or  cutting.  It  starts  out  bravely  straight; 
but  it  soon  begins  to  exfoliate  and  send  out  branches,  and 
divide  its  energies  and  even  its  allegiances,  so  that,  although 
one  central  branch  or  stem  may  keep  ever  going  upward, 
other  branches,  no  less  important,  tend  to  turn  outward,  and 
downward  toward  the  earth  again. 

Life  does  not  stand  still.  Experience,  at  least  in  this 
modern  world,  disintegrates  endlessly  and  reintegrates  not 
at  all  certainly.  And  so  we  ask  for  guidance — and  are 
solicited  by  every  sort  of  will-o-the-wisp.  We  are  driven 
to  seek  direction — and  the  weather  vane  responds  to  every 
vagrant  wind  that  blows.  We  want  a  philosophy  even 
when  we  deny  that  we  want  one:  the  denial  is  itself  an 
assertion  of  our  need. 

What  shall  such  a  philosophy  be?  Philosophers  formerly 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  pass  judgment  upon  life  and 
the  world  as  a  whole.  But  wholesale  praise  and  condemna- 
tion is  known  no  more;  it  is  not  relevant  to  our  problems 
today.  Our  philosophy  must  envisage  and  interpret  our 
own  problems,  of  our  own  age,  in  a  dialectic  we  can  under- 
stand. Philosophers  once  said,  rather  proudly,  "Philosophy 
bakes  no  bread  but  it  does  give  us  God,  Freedom,  and  Im- 
mortality." But  we  may  rather  confidently  assume  that  no 
real  philosophy,  at  least  in  our  western  world,  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  repeating  that  assertion  today. 

For  philosophy  today  has  abdicated  its  responsibility  for 
giving  the  world  any  finalities.  Life  is  not  the  creation  of 
reflection  or  philosophy  or  the  intellect.  It  wells  up  from 
unexplored  deeps — and  no  one  knows  "the  sea  where  it 
goes." 

BUT  philosophy  can  help  us  find  freedom:  not  free- 
dom from  life,  (though  there  are  plenty  of  philosophies 
of  escape)  but  freedom  in  the  midst  of  life;  freedom  as  an 
achievement  out  of  and  by  means  of  the  experiences  of  life; 
not  freedom  from  the  mechanisms  that  science  has  construct- 
ed as  the  means  by  which  we  live;  but  freedom  through 
the  mastery  and  control  of  those  mechanisms  and  of  science 
itself.  Science  represents  the  intellect  at  work  in  experi- 
ence ;  and,  roughly  speaking  science  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  whole  of  "reality"  that  the  intellectual  element  bears 
to  the  whole  of  experience. 

Life  is  larger  than  science.    And  so  when  science  is  con- 


The  ten  bits  of  comment  on  John 
Dewey's  masterpiece,  Experience  and 
Nature,  of  which  this  is  the  last,  will 
presently  appear  in  expanded  form  in 
a  book  now  germinating  on  Professor 
Hart's  desk — a  book  which  tentatively 
bears  the  happy  title  of  InsideExperience 


fronted    with    the    multiplicities 
of    modern    life    it    grows    first 
enthusiastic  in  contemplation  of 
this  exuberance  of  nature;    then 
cautious  and  selective ;   then  dog- 
matic and  arbitrary ;    then  theo- 
logical   and    dictatorial,    ending 
with  "schemes  of  control.''     Re- 
^^__^______  ligion,  likewise,  picks  and  chooses 

its  own  favorites  among  experi- 
ences. Art  selects  its  bits  of  fantasy,  or  retires  to  its  own 
gnawings  upon  itself. 

Is  a  sense  of  the  wholeness  of  life,  then,  impossible?  Shall 
philosophy  likewise  retreat  into  invidious  isolations?  Or 
shall  it  ignore  these  variations  within  experience  and  try  to 
crowd  all  things  into  an  identical  whole?  How  shall  we 
get  the  wholeness  the  mind  must  have  if  it  is  to  work  freely 
and  effectively  without  ending  in  that  dogmatic  identity 
which  was  the  defeat  of  medievalism,  which  is  the  desire  of 
all  dogmatic  and  weary  minds,  and  which  is  the  bane  and 
destruction  of  much  of  our  contemporary  living?  This  is 
the  modern  problem  of  philosophy. 

Philosophy  to  be  real  today  needs  to  be  both  realistic 
in  its  dealing  with  facts,  and  idealistic  in  dealing  with  the 
relationships  of  those  facts  to  one  another — knowing  full 
well  that  the  whole  is  not  yet  present,  that  any  single  fact 
seen  today  is  necessarily  seen  in  distortion  save  by  such  use 
of  the  imagination  as  will  give  all  relevant  facts  place  in 
the  whole  of  experience  and  nature  as  far  as  these  have 
achieved  wholeness  and  integrity. 

HENCE,  philosophy  is  a  method,  more  than  anything 
else  today.  It  is  not  "scientific"  method  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  that  word.  It  is  scientific  in  the  most  ac- 
curate sense,  namely,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  wholeness 
of  experience,  and  with  the  significance  of  the  parts  in  the 
light  of  that  wholeness — even  in  the  light  of  a  wholeness 
that  is  itself  incomplete.  Such  philosophy  will  not  pass 
judgment  upon  "the  nature  of  things"  from  this  narrower 
view  of  a  part  of  things,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  some 
special  aspect  of  mind,  like  intellect.  Intellect  itself,  though 
it  is  the  tool  of  philosophy,  will  arrogate  to  itself  no  privi- 
leges not  warranted  by  experience. 

The  modern  philosopher  will  recognize  that  he  is  him- 
self a  human  part  of  life.  Always  his  knowledge  is  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  his  interpretative  disinterestedness. 
Arrogant  intellect  can  play  him  false  as  well  as  another. 
Philosophy  cannot  be,  therefore,  a  system  of  ultimate  truths 
or  ultimate  reality.  Philosophy  can  be  the  courage  to  under- 
take the  lasting  task  of  living  and  creating  a  livable  world. 
It  can  be  the  will  to  carry  through  that  task,  and  the  ex- 
panding intelligence  that  can  integrate  and  dramatize  that 
expanding  task  from  age  to  age  and  out  of  the  chaos  of 
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immediate   experience   organize   the   tentative   cosmos   of   a 
good  world. 

And  so,  since  experience  can  never  be  complete;  since 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  determining  what  this  incomplete- 
ness of  experience  will  reveal ;  since  always  something  will 
be  lacking— as  the  intimations  of  possible  new  experiences 
show — philosophy  can  never  again  be  a  finished  system 
purporting  to  include  within  its  reaches  the  totality  of  the 
world  and  the  answer  to  all  our  questions. 

Philosophy  today  is  and  must  be  a  method  of  dealing 
with  experience — an  inclusive  intellectual  method,  which 
will  have  respect  for  all  phases  of  experience,  immediate, 
mediate,  and  intimated ;  which  will  be  bullied  by  no  type 
of  experience,  or  dominated  by  no  fragment  of  experience; 
which  will  attempt  to  discover  the  meanings  and  bearings 
and  relationships  of  all  aspects  of  experience;  and  which 
will  be  especially  careful  not  to  permit  the  processes  of  re- 
flection, excogitation  and  deliberation  to  deform  or  dis- 
integrate or  distort  those  experiences  which  are  immediate, 
which  have  the  reality  of  their  own  occurrence,  and  no  de- 
fense but  their  reality. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

EXPERIENCE  AND  NATURE,  by  John  Dewey.     Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.     443  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


RUN  OF   THE    SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST   OF    THE    NEW   BOOKS 


Social  Practice 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  PRISONS,  1926.  National  Society  of 
Penal  Information,  Inc.  Putnam.  623  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

CLIFFORD  HANSON,  twenty-one,  and  with  the  record  of 

an  "habitual  criminal,"  stuck-up  a  delicatessen  dealer  in  New 
York  on  August  7  for  $51.  On  August  20  he  was  sentenced 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  in  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
Several  million  people  learned  that  much  about  Clifford 
Hanson  in  the  morning  papers.  Few  of  them  knew  or  cared 
what  happened  to  him  afterward.  Few  of  them  could  have 
known,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  until  the  National  Society 
of  Penal  Information  began  publishing  its  handbooks  on  prisons, 
of  which  this  is  the  second.  The  prisons  of  thirty-five  states 
have  been  inspected  and  the  essential  institutional  facts  are 
here  set  forth,  without  prejudice,  the  good  with  the  bad,  for 
the  information  of  any  reader  who  suspects  human  values 
behind  the  headlines.  A  third  volume,  to  be  published  three 
years  hence,  will  also  include  the  southern  prisons  which  have 
not  yet  been  reached  in  this  investigation.  It  is  an  invaluable 
reference  work  for  students  of  penology — among  whom,  one 
fervently  hopes,  may  be  numbered  more  and  more  of  the 
gentlemen,  official  and  otherwise,  who  now  rush  into  press  and 
statute-books  with  "cures"  for  the  "crime  wave." 

Community  Affairs 

HISTORICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM, 
by  Edith  Abbott.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  881  pp.  Price  $4.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MUCH  NONSENSE  is  being  written  about  the  motives  that 
draw  people  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  about  changes 
in  the  strata  of  population  from  which  migrants  are  recruited 
and  about  the  relative  ability  of  different  races  and  nationalities 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  environment.  Miss  Abbott, 
therefore,  performs  a  service  of  practical  utility  in  bringing 
before  us  in  original  documents  a  detailed  picture  of  American 
immigration  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  new  collection  covers 
the  period  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 


Immigration  Act  of  1882.  It  deals  with  causes  and  conditions, 
with  economic,  political  and  social  aspects,  with  the  problems 
encountered  at  different  stages  and  the  changes  in  public 
opinion.  The  material  is  arranged  and  captioned  in  a  way 
that  facilitates  easy  access  to  any  particular  phase  upon  which 
information  may  be  sought;  and  that  information  will  be  found 
to  be,  in  every  case,  significant  and,  often,  in  terms  of  first- 
hand experience.  B.  L. 

POPULATION  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA,  edited  by  Louis  I.  Dublin.  Houghton  Mifflin  (for  Pollak 
Foundation).  318  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THAT  FORTUITOUS  concatenation  which  is  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  think  of  itself  as  a  biological  organism, 
and  to  be  correspondingly  concerned  over  the  organic  processes 
of  population  change.  In  some  quarters  concern  of  this  sort 
has  broken  out  like  a  rash.  Here  a  group  of  articles  growing 
out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
present  the  problem  of  population,  from  many  angles,  with 
clarity  and  authority.  Mr.  Dublin  is  not  afraid  of  the  "lower 
classes,"  and  his  colleagues  exhibit  similar  common  sense.  The 
forecasting  which  these  statisticians  allow  themselves,  limited 
though  it  be,  is  big  with  fascinating  implications. 

PORTO  RICO,  631  Knowlton  Mixer.  Macmillan.  329  pp.  Price  $4.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AS  ONE  glances  at  the  jacket  this  classes  itself  with  the  run 
of  travel-description  books  from  w'nich  one  has  learned  to 
expect  nothing  but  guide-book  stuff,  with  a  few  "native 
customs"  and  anecdotes  thrown  in.  But  when  one  recalls  that 
Mr.  Mixer  was  for  some  months  executive  secretary  of  the 
Red  Cross  chapter  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  not  so  surprising  to  find 
four  chapters  given  up  to  a  serious  review  of  economic  and 
social  conditions.  These  chapters,  though  they  smack  of  com- 
pilation rather  than  first-hand  investigation  and  inquiry,  raise 
questions  enough  to  puzzle  our  social  engineers  for  years  to 
come,  with  the  question  of  overpopulation  always  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Island's  difficulties. 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  NEGRO  AS  REFLECTED  IN  LETTERS 
WRITTEN  DURING  THE  CRISIS  1800-1860.  Edited  by  Carter  G. 
Woodson.  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  672 
pp.  Price  $5.25  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

THIS  BULKY  volume  may  at  first  seem  unnecessary  or  of 
purely  specialist  interest.  But  you  only  need  to  dip  at  random 
in  a  dozen  places  to  recognize  its  significance  and  warm  human 
interest.  There  are  complaints  that  America  is  already  for- 
getting the  experience  of  war.  How  much  more  true  is  it 
that  America  is  forgetting  the  experience  of  slavery.  In  these 
letters  we  see  reflected  the  sensations  of  a  mighty  struggle 
that  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  fought  over  again  in  the 
future  unless  its  memory  is  kept  alive.  Mr.  Woodson  has 
produced  a  source  book  in  which  everyone  should  be  soaked 
who  attempts  to  teach  American  history.  He  has,  moreover, 
produced  a  book  that  should  help  to  incite  the  imagination  and 
will  of  those  religious  and  reform  circles  in  America  that  tend 
to  look  the  other  way  when  mention  is  made  of  the  anti- 
slavery  struggles  today  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  B.  L. 

PEGASUS  OR  PROBLEMS  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  by  Colonel 
J.  F.  C.  Fuller.  Dutton.  87  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

COLONEL  FULLER  tells  with  enthusiasm  the  colorful 
story  of  the  evolution  of  transportation,  from  the  barefoot 
hunter  of  the  Stone  Age  to  the  man  of  today  who  "rushes  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  surges  through  the  waves  and  roars 
through  the  air."  The  writer  sees  "roadless  vehicles"  as  the 
next  stage,  especially  for  opening  new  territory.  Like  others 
of  the  Today  and  Tomorow  Series,  this  little  book  is  fresh, 
vigorous,  stimulating  and  beautifully  written. 

MUNICIPAL  EFFICIENCY,  by  Slieivaram  H.  Pherwani.  Hyderabad: 
Blavatsky  Press.  374  pp. 

IT  MAKES  an  American  very  humble  to  see  our  American 
prophets  of  efficiency,  so  widely  disregarded  in  their  own  native 
land,  quoted  with  such  evident  faith  in  the  power  of  their 
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technique  to  bring  order  and  civic  progress  into  the  age-old 
cities  of  India.  But  there  are  evidences  that  the  civic  leader's 
problems  there  are  not  fundamentally  different  from  those 
here:  "If  the  adult  citizen  is  torpid  though  I  don't  admit 
he  is,  may  we  not  catch  him  when  he  is  young,  in  the  plastic 
period  of  his  schooling?" 

THE  FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  SYSTEM,  by  Claudt 
L.  Benner,  with  the  aid  of  the  council  and  staff  of  the  Institute  of 
Economics.  Macmillan.  375  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"AN  ANALYSIS  of  the  intermediate  credit  needs  of  agri- 
culture, and  an  appraisal  of  the  institutions  granting  this 
credit." 

FORESTRY  ALMANAC,  Semicentennial  Edition.  American  Tree  As- 
sociation, Washington.  348  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Surz'ey. 

A  SECOND  compilation  of  information  about  forests,  foresters, 
and  forestry  agencies  in  the  United  States,  with  a  brief  resume 
of  foreign  conditions. 

ELECTION  VS.  APPOINTMENT  OF  JUDGES,  compiled  by  Lamar 
T.  Beman.  (Reference  Shelf  IV:2).  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  171  pp.  Price 
90  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

OUTLAWING  THE  PISTOL,  compiled  by  Lamar  T.  Beman.  (Refer- 
ence Shelf  111:10).  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  77  pp.  Price  90  cents  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  THREAT  OF  LEISURE,  by  George  Barton  Cutten.  Yale  Uni- 
versity  Press.  166  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Industry 

THE  SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS,  by  John  Maurice  Clark. 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  483  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey, 

THIS,  THE  LATEST  volume  in  the  comprehensive  series 
of  texts  for  the  use  of  graduate  schools  of  business  administra- 
tion, edited  by  L.  C.  Marshall,  is  an  exposition  of  modern 
business  as  "essentially  an  affair  of  community  interest,"  and 
hence  subject  to  various  types  of  social  regulation  and  control. 
Professor  Clark  is  dubious  about  public  ownership,  but  un- 
perturbed by  the  shouts  of  those  who  warn  the  government  to 
lay  no  profane  hand  on  "natural  economic  law."  "Individualism, 
as  it  operates  at  present,"  he  writes,  "is  the  greatest  violator 
of  the  supposed  natural  law  that  prices  tend  to  be  set  at  the 
point  which  will  make  supply  and  demand  equal."  After  reach- 
ing a  moderate  concluding  section,  he  goes  on  with  a  chapter 
called  If  I  Were  Dictator  in  which  he  sets  forth  a  plan  for 
putting  into  effect  the  good  old  syndicalist  notion  that  repre- 
sentative bodies  chosen  on  an  industrial  rather  than  a  terri- 
torial basis  could  accomplish  vastly  more  in  the  way  of 
"industrial  statesmanship"  than  present  political  institutions. 

ARBEID  IN  AMERIKA,  by  Marius  G.  Levenbach.  Elsevier  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Amsterdam.  196  pp. 

IT  IS  DELIGHTFUL  to  read  in  the  picturesque  Dutch 
language  about  social  movements  in  America.  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  are  described,  for  example,  as  tot  gigantenafmetingen 
uitgegroeide  fabrieksdorpen;  and  bolshevism  is  said  to  play 
with  us  the  part  of  vogelverschrikker!  Mr.  Levenbach,  in  his 
fresh  and  vivid  style,  gives  a  comprehensive  and  well  observed 
picture  of  social  movements  in  the  United  States.  He  deals 
with  different  aspects  of  employer-employe  relations,  the  newer 
and  the  older  trade  unionism,  with  immigration  and  race 
problems — as  seen  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  social  settle- 
ment, with  politics  in  relation  to  social  issues,  and  with  other 
related  topics.  He  does  not,  as  foreign  students  so  often  do, 
stress  the  merely  bizarre  in  American  social  conditions  but 
gives  his  countrymen  and  others  who  can  read  their  language 
a  pretty  telling  account  of  the  movements  among  us  that 
are  really  significant.  B.  L. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS,  by  J.  Eigelberner. 
A.  W.  Shaw  Co.  335  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  MINUTELY  detailed  handbook,  prepared  by  a  con- 
sulting industrial  engineer  for  training  new  men  in  his  own 
organization,  would  seem  to  make  it  possible  for  the  earnest 
reader  to  conduct  a  highly  scientific  investigation  into  almost 
anything. 


ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS,  by  Lionel  D.  Edit. 
Thomas  Y.  CroTuell  Co.  855  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  "INTRODUCTION  to  economics,"  written  both  for 
students  and  general  readers,  is  overloaded  with  "fundamental 
principles"  of  economic  theory,  even  to  following  slavishly  the 
classic  divisions  of  the  subject  which  are  at  best  arbitrary  and 
hence  almost  meaningless  categories.  The  author's  treatment 
of  employer-employe  relations,  however,  and  his  section  on 
Economic  Control  are  a  long  step  beyond  the  orthodox  college 
textbook  of  economics. 

GOVERNMENTAL  METHODS  OF  ADJUSTING  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES, by  Ting  Tsz  Ko,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University.  219  pp.  Price 
$3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  AMERICAN-trained  economist  has  no  panacea  to  offer 
for  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  But  his  analysis  and 
description  of  the  eleven  different  governmental  systems  for 
adjusting  industrial  controverises  which  he  found  in  operation 
in  North  America  and  Australasia  gain  clarity  and  precision 
through  the  detachment  made  possible  by  his  Eastern  back- 
ground and  tradition. 

THE    COST    OF    LIVING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    National 

Industrial    Conference   Board.     233    pp.     Price   $2.50    postpaid   of   Tht 

Survey. 

WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  National  Industrial  Conferenct 

Board.     153  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE   STUDY  OF  ORGANIZED   LABOR  IN  AMERICA,  by  George 

Gorham    Groat.      Second    edition.      Macmillan.      532    pp.      Price    $3.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Education  and  Social  Theory 

MAKERS  OF  FREEDOM,  by  Kirby  Page  and  Sherwood  Eddy. 
Doran.  309  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

GARRISON,  BOOKER  Washington,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Luther,  Wesley,  Kier  Hardie,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson  are  presented,  rather  stodgily,  as  "pioneers  in 
world  progress,"  and  the  authors  join  in  crowding  into  seventy- 
odd  pages  their  own  picture  of  The  Present  Struggle  for 
Freedom. 

SOCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry  and  C.  Beverley 
Benson.  2  vols.  Macmillan.  345,  330  pp.  Price  88,  96  cents  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

A  PHOBIA  for  arithmetic  has  so  long  been  one  of  our  most 
fashionable  neuroses  that  it  is  startling  to  discover  from  these 
closely  packed  textbooks  how  much  facility  the  young  of  today 
are  by  way  of  acquiring  in  the  handling  not  only  of  rudimentary 
technics  like  keeping  a  check-book  but  of  really  tricky  ones 
like  death-rates  and  "problems  of  the  house-owner."  A  child 
who  has  worked  out  at  school  the  average  yearly  wage  of 
bituminous  miners  ought  to  be  accessible  to  all  sorts  of  socially 
valuable  facts  which  we  adults  are  too  thick-witted  to  grasp 
and  act  upon. 

RELIGION  AND  THE  RISE  OF  CAPITALISM,  by  R.  H.  Tourney. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  377  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey 

WE  HAVE  come  to  accept  a  sharp  division  between  "the 
spiritual  life"  and  "the  practical  life,"  to  regard  them  as 
two  opposites  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  This  "seculariza- 
tion of  political  theory"  Professor  Tawney  describes  as  "the 
most  momentous  of  the  intellectual  changes  which  ushered 
in  the  modern  world."  "By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  secular  state,  separate  from  the  Churches  which  are  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  has  emerged  from  the  theory  which  had  regarded 
both  as  dual  aspects  of  a  single  society.  The  former  pays  a 
shadowy  deference  to  religion ;  the  latter  do  not  meddle  with 
the  external  fabric  of  the  political  and  social  system  which  is 
the  concern  of  the  former."  Then  followed  the  losing  battle 
of  organized  Christianity  armed  only  with  an  ethical  and  legal 
code  deriving  from  the  simple  needs  of  village  trade,  to  im- 
press the  Golden  Rule  upon  increasingly  complex  national  or- 
ganizations devised  for  "the  preservation  of  property."  Re- 
ligion was  further  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
from  "practical"  men  the  money  it  needed  to  carry  on  its  ° 
own  affairs.  Professor  Tawney  holds  himself  rigidly  to  hi? 
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role  of  social  historian,  essaying  no  flights  of  prophesy.  He 
contents  himself  with  making  us  see  with  bitter  clarity  that 
religious  and  ethical  ideals  do  not  control  human  behavior, 
but  that  they  are  the  result  of  economic,  industrial  and  polit- 
ical change.  "Circumstances  alter  from  age  to  age,  and  the 
practical  interpretation  of  moral  principles  must  alter  wit.i 
them.  .  .  .  But  the  quality  of  modern  societies  which  is  most 
sharply  opposed  to  the  teaching  ascribed  to  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  Faith  lies  deeper  than  the  exceptional  failures 
and  the  abnormal  follies  against  which  criticism  is  most  com- 
monly directed.  It  consists  in  the  assumption,  accepted  by  most 
reformers  with  hardly  less  naivete  than  by  the  defenders  of 
the  established  order,  that  the  attainment  of  material  riches 
is  the  supreme  object  of  human  endeavor  and  the  final  criterion 
of  human  success."  Whether  a  "secularized  state"  can  or 
should  evolve  a  code  of  ethics  based  on  principles  of  Christian 
faith,  hope  and  charity;  whether  the  Christian  philosophy 
could  be  re-stated  in  terms  intelligible  to  a  "machine  age" — 
these  are  questions  which  Professor  Tawney  does  not  attempt 
to  answer.  B.  A. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THOUGHT,  by  Harry  L.  Hollingworth. 
D.  Apfleton  &  Co.  329  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  FRIEND,  who  has  never  written  a  book  and  is  thus  free 
to  say  what  he  thinks,  always  asks  of  a  new  book,  "Why  was 
it  written?"  The  present  answer  is  easy:  To  slap  the  be- 
haviorists  on  one  cheek  and  the  Freudians  on  the  other.  And, 
then,  Mrs.  Hollingworth  has  just  written  a  book.  The  higher 
thought  processes  have  always  been  one  of  the  weakest  chapters 
in  psychology.  But  the  author  has  not  lived  up  to  the  promise 
of  his  earlier  work  in  getting  away  from  the  laboratory  in 
writing  this,  which  is  probably  the  most  interesting  reading  of 
any  book  on  the  topic.  A  compromise  associationism  in  the  form 
of  redintergration  gives  backbone  to  his  interpretation. 

DONALD  A.  LAIRD 

EVOLUTION   AND    CREATION,   by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.    Doran.     1«0 

pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SIR  OLIVER  seeks  to  reconcile  the  scientific  and  religious 
points  of  view.  But  in  doing  so  he  presents  cosmic  processes 
as  timeless  and  cyclical,  but  moral  evolution  as  linear  and 
teleological,  and  one  smells  an  unresolved  dilemma.  In- 
cidentally he  offers  a  generous  but  not  quite  convincing  apology 
for  the  anti-evolutionists  of  the  South. 

CHILDREN'S  READING,  by  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Margaret  Lima. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.  363  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

A  GENERAL  section  with  chapters  on  The  Reading  Habit, 
The  Development  of  Reading  Interests,  Sex  Differences  in 
Reading  Interest,  The  Desirable  Book  and  the  like ;  a  lengthy 
Guide  to  Children's  Reading,  arranged  by  subject  and  by 
grade ;  and  indexes  of  authors,  titles,  and  publishers  comprise 
a  useful  volume  of  reference  for  teachers  and  parents.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  subsequent  editions  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  more  notable  modern  favorites — such  as  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell's  Here  and  Now  Stories;  Dorothy  Canfield's  Made- 
to-Order  Stories,  and  Hugh  Lofting's  Doctor  Doolittle  series, 
will  be  rectified. 

International  Affairs 

VENTURES  IN  INTER-AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP,  by  Samuel 
Guy  Inman.  Missionary  Education  Movement.  144  pp.  Price  50  cents 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  PREVAILING  picture  of  the  missionary,  particularly 
as  sketched  in  certain  modern  plays,  may  suffer  somewhat 
from  this  small  volume.  For  it  does  not  portray  any  paternal- 
istic propagandizing  of  helpless  heathen.  Instead,  the  author 
does  discuss  one  real  venture  in  inter-American  friendship. 
In  the  spring  of  1925,  fifty  North-Americans,  Protestant  mis- 
sionary administrators  for  the  most  part,  set  sail  for  Monte- 
video. They  went  to  attend  a  "Congress  on  Christian  Work 
in  South  America,"  a  congress  in  which  they  formed  the 
minority  group;  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  were  residents  of 


the  southern  continent.  They  went — oh,  unchristian  thought! 
— to  receive  as  well  as  give.  They  hoped  to  share  experiences 
with  the  Americans  of  the  South.  In  this  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. Leading  intellectuals — Paltasar  Prum,  ex-president 
of  Uruguay,  Gabriela  Mistral,  the  Chilean  poetess,  Ernesto 
Nelson,  Erasmo  Praga,  Monzo  and  others — opened  to  them 
hearts  and  minds.  In  substance  they  said  this:  "People  today 
look  at  Pan-Americanism  with  suspicion.  It  is  a  depreciated 
term.  It  has  lost  any  spiritual  significance  it  may  have  had 
and  has  come  to  signify  only  commercial  relations.  They 
alone  are  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  Inter-American 
friendship  and  understanding.  So  we  call  on  your  universities, 
your  great  foundations  in  social  sciences,  your  leaders  in  moral 
and  spiritual  movements,  to  stretch  out  their  hands  also." 
Given  the  light  of  this  attitude,  Protestant  missionary  en- 
deavors in  Latin  America  may  glimpse  the  opportunity  of  a 
new  significance.  This  study  volume  offers  such  a  suggestion. 

CHARLES  A.  THOMSON 

The  following  notes  were  prepared  by   members 
of    the    staff    of    the   Foreign    Policy    Association 

GERMANY'S  INDUSTRIAL  REVIVAL,  bv  Sir  Philip  Dawson. 
Macmillan.  276  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  TECHNICAL  work  which  describes  in  some  detail 
the  development  of  German  industry  and  trade  since  the  war. 
The  author  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  inflation  period. 
His  statistics  seem  of  somewhat  doubtful  value,  however, 
since  for  the  most  part  he  does  not  give  the  sources  of  his 
information.  And  his  emphasis  on  the  greatly  decreased  out- 
put of  German  workers  since  the  war  as  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  German  default  in  the  payment  of  reparations 
before  the  Dawes  Plan  was  put  into  effect  is  certainly  open 
to  question.  In  general  the  book  gives  an  impression  of  con- 
taining a  good  many  pseudo-scientific  statements  of  perhaps 
doubtful  authenticity. 

PAN-EUROPE,  by  Richard  N.  Coudenhove-Kalergi.  Foreword  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Knopf.  215  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
The  Su-rvey. 

THIS  IS  A  translation  of  Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi's  Pan 
Europa  which  was  published  in  German  in  Vienna  in  1923. 
In  it  the  author  outlines  his  scheme  for  an  organization  of 
a  European  entity — the  United  States  of  Europe — based  on  a 
consolidation  of  the  European  States  into  a  political-economic 
federation  based  in  turn  upon  equality  and  peace.  His  thesis 
is  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  Europe  can  maintain 
political,  cultural  and  economic  peace  in  the  world.  The  British 
Empire  and  Soviet  Russia  are  to  be  excluded  from  Pan-Europa 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  in  themselves  federations.  Count 
Coudenhove's  world  is  divided  neatly  into  more  or  less  regional 
combinations  of  states:  (i)  Pan-Europa  (2)  The  British 
Empire  (3)  Russia  (4)  The  Eastern  Asiatic  (5)  Pan-America. 

THE  RACIAL  CONFLICT  IN  TRANSYLVANIA,  by  John  M. 
Cabot.  Beacon  Press.  206  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  BOOK  is  described  by  its  author  as  a  discussion  of  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Rumania  and  Hungary  to  Transylvania, 
the  Banat  and  the  eastern  section  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  It 
compares  the  present  condition  of  these  territories  under  Ru- 
manian rule  with  their  former  state  under  Hungarian  domina- 
tion. To  this  highly  controversial  subject  the  author  has  con- 
tributed a  certain  amount  of  historical  material,  presented  in 
useful  form,  combined  with  a  number  of  deductions  and  per- 
sonal judgments  which  are  at  least  provocative  of  reflection. 

SOVIET  UNION  YEAR-BOOK  1926.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Louis 
Segal  and  A.  A.  Santalw.  Allen  and  Unwint  London.  511  pp. 

THIS  IS  a  revised  and  expanded  edition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Year-Book  for  1925.  In  addition  to  the  very  valuable  and 
well-arranged  data  contained  in  the  1925  publication,  this 
volume  gives  much  new  material  relating  to  concessions  and 
the  Soviet  legal  system.  The  original  matter  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  as  well.  It  should  therefore  be  of  even  greater 
value  than  its  predecessor,  (Continued  on  page  650) 
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^HE    high    road    of    social 

work,     like     the     primrose 

way,    is    paved    witft    good 

intent.    It  is  astonishing,  in 

view  of  the  lack  of  super- 
vision and  the  low  degree  of  public 
understanding  of  this  field,  that  there 
appears  to  be  so  little  intentional  wrong 
doing.  Whether  this  be  due  to  the 
preponderance  of  women  in  social  work 
or  to  the  scarcity  of  men,  there  is  no 
present  way  of  telling.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  social  workers  are  by  and 
large  a  clean  hearted,  conscientious 
group. 

How  about  their  efficiency?  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  and  of  one  or 
two  to  follow  it,  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  apparent  inefficiencies  of  present 
day  social  work  and  to  analyze,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  causes  which  produce  these  lapses  from  full  attain- 
ment. 

From  what  inefficiencies  in  particular  does  social  work 
suffer?  The  following  eight,  at  least,  are  worthy  of  special 
mention : 

1.  The  expenditure  of  excessive  sums  in  the  collection  of 
donations. 

2.  Neglect   of   new  possibilities    for   economy    and   efficiency 
in  terms  of  human  values  whereby  old  methods  are  clung 
to  out  of  habit  and  no  one  as  a  matter  of  course  calls 
up  those  old  methods  for  review  every  so  often  to  see 
whether  they  are  not  out  of  date. 

3.  The  continued  use  of  inappropriate  office  quarters,  either 
too  costly  and  elaborate,  or  more  frequently  too  meager 
and   inadequate   in   space,   lighting,    air   and   arrangement 
of  units. 

4.  Excessive   turnover   in   employment  with   a  consequently 
large   body   of   green   help,    due   to   failure   to   study   the 
salary  problem  and  pay  salaries  commensurate  with  the 
task  performed. 

5.  Chronic    failure    to    take    advantage    of    business    oppor- 
tunities in  the   purchase  of  supplies,   to  which   the   size 
and  influence  of  the  society  should  entitle  it.     It  is  prob- 
able that  over  10  per  cent  of  all  the  millions  spent  by 
American  social  agencies  could  be  saved  without  reduc- 
ing the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  supplies  purchased 
if  expert  buying  were  insisted  upon  by  the  directors. 

6.  Investments  not  as  keenly  watched  as  personal  trust  in- 
vestments   are,   whereby   unwarrantably   low    interest   is 
frequently  received. 

7.  Improvident  undertakings  entered  upon  without  thorough- 
going budgetary  planning,  trusting  to  the  giver  to  provide. 

8.  A  chronic  tendency  to  center  attention  exclusively  upon 
case  problems   as  they  arise  each  day,  to  the  neglect  of 
any  sort  of  stock  taking  or  inventory  of  the  human  values 
at  which  the  society  really  aims.     Such  stock  taking  is 
to  be  made  in  surveys  of  results;   follow-up  of  discharged 
cases;    studies  of  records. 

Laying  aside  for  the  moment  items  one  and  two,  item  num- 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  Social  Work  Ineffi- 
ciencies by  Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Mr.  Kelso's  second  article,  to  ap- 
pear in  the  October  15  issue, 
will  discuss  Item  No.  5  in  his 
list  of  inefficiencies — "the  chronic 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  busi- 
ness opportunities  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies" 


ber  three  offers  much  food  for  thought 
at  a  time  of  year  when  social  workers 
are  returning  from  vacations  to  plunge 
into  a  year  of  activity  which  should  be 
unhampered  by  needless  physical  handi- 
caps. 

Among  the  major  inefficiencies  of 
organized  charitable  endeavor  is  an  ob- 
vious frailty,  due  to  a  deep  seated 
cause.  This  is  the  notoriously  inade- 
quate housing  in  which  such  work  is 
usually  carried  on.  Social  agencies  to- 
day are  housed  mostly  in  old  dwellings, 
in  less  desirable  streets  even  when  the 
work  in  hand  has  not  called  them  there. 
Their  workers  are  crowded  into  space 
too  small  to  afford  sufficient  air,  poor- 
ly lighted  and  inconvenient  in  floor  lay- 
out. The  interests  of  the  individual 
business  man  could  not  afford  these 

handicaps.     In  truth  the  social  interests  of  the  whole  people 
can  afford  them  still  less. 

The  poor  housing  of  social  agencies  is  so  well  known  as 
to  require  little  either  of  proof  or  of  illustration.  In  any  city 
in  the  United  States  a  stroll  among  the  offices  of  the  leading 
social  agencies  will  show  a  condition  which  could  not  by  any 
means  pass  muster  with  an  efficiency  engineer.  One  of  the 
commonest  evils  is  overcrowding.  The  work  grows  but  the 
shell  is  not  expanded;  so  that  typewriters  clatter  away  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  chairs  in  which  the  executive  must  carry 
on  his  conferences.  Files  are  crowded  into  every  corner,  and 
soon  become  so  overburdened  that  the  filing  system  itself  is 
stingily  classified  and  partakes  more  of  storage  than  of  avail- 
able record.  In  one  suite  of  offices  in  an  eastern  city  a  lay- 
out of  approximately  2,000  square  feet  for  25  persons,  with 
six  good  windows,  in  1910,  was  housing  50  persons  in  1920. 
Commodious  visitors'  desks  had  given  way  to  small  tables. 
Comfortable  chairs  had  in  the  transformation  pulled  in  their 
feet  and  sat  up  prim  like  rabbits  at  attention.  Files  were  in 
double  tiers  with  a  step  ladder.  Yet  the  agency  did  not  move. 
It  saved  much  rental  but  it  lost  daily  in  efficiency.  The  staff 
literally  crawled  over  itself  like  pups  in  a  basket! 

Another  difficulty  closely  akin  to  overcrowding  is  bad  air 
and  poor  lighting.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  there  have  been 
no  comprehensive  studies  made  into  the  amount  of  time  taken 
out  because  of  sickness  in  the  staff  of  social  agencies  in  any 
city.  Such  a  study  made  in  comparison  with  corresponding 
conditions  in  efficient  business  offices  would  show,  in  all  prob- 
ability, an  appreciable  effect  of  cramped  and  unhealthful 
"charity"  office  quarters. 


A3  to  the  causes  of  this  well  known  phase  of  inefficiency, 
it  is  not  that  the  agencies  are  too  poor  to  house  them- 
selves adequately.  A  society  that  can  operate  at  all  is  able 
to  rent  or  to  own  adequate  office  quarters.  And  it  is  not 
that  the  benevolent  public  will  not  tolerate  good  offices;  though 
this  reason  is  sometimes  advanced.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
a  type  of  mind  peculiarly  adapted  to  social  work  and  that  this 
type  is  not  especially  strong  on  office  efficiency;  but  this  has 
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never  been  proved,  either  as  to  the  existence  of  the  type  or 
as  to  its  limitations.  When  one  looks  over  the  lot  and  then 
:ompares  them  with  the  staff  of  a  standard  business  or  pro- 
fessional office,  he  notices  that  they  are  not  apt  to  travel  with 
such  dead  reckoning  across  the  floor  or  with  such  a  get-it-or-die 
demeanor.  Things  do  not  hum  in  quite  the  same  way,  even 
though  the  social  worker  on  the  job  is  at  it  long  hours  and 
need  concede  nothing  to  other  professional  workers  in  the  mat- 
ter of  energy  expended.  The  difference  is  due  more  likely 
to  the  lack  of  drive — the  "fear  of  God"  as  the  overpowering 
business  man  would  put  it,  meaning,  of  course,  the  dread  of 
the  boss. 

The  major  causes  of  poor  office  quarters  are  two;  first, 
the  absorbed  attention  of  executives  to  the  human  problem 
side  of  their  work  and  their  relative  inattention  to  the  me- 
chanics of  their  organization;  and  second,  the  negligence  and 
sometimes  the  false  idea  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers. Directors  do  not  like  to  be  criticised.  The  public 
might  not  like  a  real  business  office  for  their  agency.  Better 
play  safe.  And  then  poverty  in  appearance  argues  humility 
of  spirit  and  the  need  of  donations.  So  the  director  makes 
the  sacrifice  by  taking  it  out  of  the  hide  of  his  employes. 

The  present  movement,  arising  out  of  federation,  to  house 
non-institutional  agencies  jointly  in  single  well  arranged  office 
buildings,  is  probably  the  most  hopeful  factor  in  the  near 
future  for  calling  attention  to  the  gross  inefficiencies  of  our 
social  work  offices.  The  immediate  need  is  for  an  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  trust  money  is  being  wasted  through  inadequate 
equipment  for  the  doing  of  social  work,  and  a  series  of  exami- 
nations made  by  efficiency  engineers  into  present  conditions. 
Where  the  operating  outlays  for  social  work  in  an  American 
city  run  up  into  the  millions,  as  they  do  in  all  our  populous 
centers,  it  is  high  time  the  public  in  general  and  the  social 
executive  in  particular  gave  special  attention  to  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  through  which  these  trust  monies  are  ex- 
pended. 

Whether  poor  housing  is  a  discouragement  to  social  work- 
ers is  not  yet  proved.  Perhaps  it  is,  since  this  occupation  must 
compete  with  many  others  in  seeking  out  the  right  people  to 
carry  it  on.  A  much  greater  threat  to  competence,  however, 
is  the  low  pay.  In  common  parlance  these  people  are  "doing 
charity"  and  why  should  anyone  doing  a  charity  job  get  paid 
for  it?  After  arguing  the  thing  out  a  bit,  the  average  in- 
dividual may  agree  in  the  case  of  social  workers  as  he  has 
long  ago  agreed  in  the  case  of  the  ministry,  that  the  worker 
should  have  his  "living."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  reasoner  that  this  same  worker  is  entitled  to  some 
reward  in  addition.  As  a  consequence  social  workers  receive 
less  pay  than  public  school  teachers  and  both  can  still  look 
forward  to  a  dependent  old  age.  And  because  a  woman  can 
be  secured  for  less  money  than  a  man,  the  practice  is  to 
employ  women  wherever  practicable,  and  to  take  the  second 
rate  man.  Social  work  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in  volume  that 
there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  young  men 
who  enter  it.  But  relative  to  other  professions  it  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  the  fact  that  the  ablest  young  men  steer 
clear  of  this  field  and  that  only  the  disappointed  and  the 
outdistanced  in  other  occupations  are  likely  to  come  into  it 
at  a  later  stage. 

THE  turnover  in  employment  in  social  work  is  excessive. 
The  result  is  a  large  body  of  green  help.    And  because 
poor  pay  is  the  greatest  factor  in  this  condition,  the  clerical 
help   is   almost   equally   affected. 

In  a  recent  analysis  made  by  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  among  Chicago  agencies,  27  per  cent  of  the 
social  workers  employed  by  93  societies  left  their  jobs  in  a 
single  year.  Ten  per  cent  of  those  leaving,  did  so  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  remainder  left  for  reasons  connected  with  the  work 
itself;  and  14  per  cent  are  known  to  have  gone  to  other 


occupations.  This  study  also  found  that  to  replace  the  total 
of  286  workers  who  left  their  jobs,  the  agency  executives  in- 
terviewed 1,287  prospects  and  employed  319  persons.  There 
was  a  further  estimate  of  over  $300  in  hard  cash  as  the  aver- 
age outlay  by  the  Society  for  breaking  the  new  worker  in  to 
an  acceptable  degree  of  competence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Chicago  conditions  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  country;  and  while  the  data  there  se- 
cured is  too  meager  for  a  full  statement  of  causes  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  pay  is  the  major  factor  in  turn- 
over problems. 

Social  work  as  a  civic  enterprise  is  in  its  infancy.  Disturb- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  social  work  is  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity, not  of  a  clan,  a  church,  or  other  faction  within  it. 
The  movement  of  the  times  is  essentially  a  transference  of 
the  auspices  of  social  work  from  the  old  matrix  to  the  new. 
Meantime  the  vision  of  the  new  civic  profession  is  dawning 
more  and  more  upon  the  student  in  the  days  of  his  imaginative 
thinking  and  before  the  struggle  of  a  hard  world  flattens  him 
out.  New  recruits,  better  grounded  in  native  intelligence  and 
in  school  training  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers.  The 
discard  from  other  fields  senses  more  and  more  competition 
here  and  tends  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  turn  away  again. 
The  social  work  field  is  ceasing  to  be  a  Mecca  for  the  penny- 
a-liner,  the  offcast  of  business  and  the  failure  at  pedagogy, 
the  ministry  or  other  of  the  learned  professions. 

If  this  view  of  present  day  trends  is  sound,  the  problem  of 
low  pay  for  the  social  worker  is  likely  to  secure  early  atten- 
tion. A  task  so  well  worth  while,  and  requiring  such  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  native  ability  cannot  long  remain  outdis- 
tanced in  bidding  for  talent  because  of  the  old  "charity  com- 
plex." 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

A  Mid-Year  Publicity  Contest 

AM  effective  publicity  contest  was  recently  conducted  by  the 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Community  Fund.  At  the  request 
of  the  Fund,  John  Stewart  Bryan,  a  prominent  citizen,  offered 
a  silver  pitcher  and  goblet  for  the  best  publicity  secured  for  a 
Community  Fund  agency  during  the  period  of  one  month. 
The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Richmond  Advertising  Club 
and  was  known  as  the  Bryan  Award  Publicity  Contest.  The 
contest  was  open  to  everybody.  Advertising  men  and  women, 
short  story  writers,  reporters,  and  others  entered  the  contest. 
Entries  were  secured  through  stories  in  the  newspapers,  talks 
before  luncheon  clubs  and  other  organizations. 

Each  candidate  was  required  to  submit  a  story  of  from 
500  to  750  words,  built  around  the  Community  Fund  from 
information  supplied  by  the  Fund  office.  This  preliminary 
article  insured  control  over  the  type  of  person  entering  the 
contest  and  supplied  him  with  a  proper  background  for  the 
agency  he  would  promote  during  the  contest.  It  provided  a 
guarantee  of  the  contestants'  interest.  The  best  story  sub- 
mitted was  published  in  the  newspapers  and  the  writers  of  the 
three  best  stories  were  given  newspaper  mention. 

Eighteen  men  and  women  were  selected  as  acceptable 
contestants  and  were  guests  of  the  Advertising  Club  at  a 
luncheon  where  they  were  assigned  an  agency  or  a  group  of 
small  agencies  to  promote  during  the  contest.  The  civic  and 
service  value  of  the  work  they  were  about  to  enter  was  im- 
pressed on  them.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  importance 
of  informing  the  public  of  social  conditions  in  Richmond  and 
the  ways  these  conditions  were  being  dealt  with  by  social 
agencies  supported  by  the  Fund. 

The  rules  provided  that  the  silver  trophy  would  be  awarded 
to  the  contestant  whom  the  members  of  the  Bryan  Award 
committee  decided  had  performed  the  best  service  in  acquaint- 
ing the  public  with  social  conditions ;  the  work  of  the  agency 
assigned  the  contestant;  and  the  work  of  the  Community  Fund. 
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Only  publicity  mentioning  the  Community  Fund  was  to  be 
credited  and  only  publicity  exhibited  to  the  committee.  Visual 
or  oral  publicity  had  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee.  The  contest  began  May  12 
at  noon  and  closed  June  15  at  midnight. 

Originality,  resourcefulness,  diversity  of  publicity  media 
used  and  quantity  of  material  were  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  judges.  Contestants  were  prohibited  from  spending 
money  for  publicity  and  all  publicity  had  to  be  submitted  to 
the  executive  officer  of  the  agency  represented. 

Competition  to  discover  unusual  methods  of  exploiting  the 
agencies  was  keen.  An  effective  "stunt"  was  originated  by  the 
contestant  representing  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  first  addressed 
meetings  of  the  trustees  and  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion on  the  value  of  the  Community  Fund  to  the  "Y."  He 
then  organized  a  "Booster  Club"  containing  700  boys  from 
the  Boys'  Department.  Badges  inscribed,  "I  am  a  booster  for 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  a  Community  Fund  Agency,"  were  furnished 
each  boy  in  the  club.  For  every  fifty  people  the  boy  told  what 
the  "Y"  meant  to  him  and  how  its  work  was  made  possible 
through  the  Community  Fund,  he  received  a  ticket  donated 
by  one  of  the  moving  picture  houses.  The  boys  were  required 
to  secure  the  signature  of  each  person  to  whom  they  told  their 
story  and  in  their  enthusiasm  they  invaded  offices,  homes,  street 
cars,  and  stopped  persons  on  the  street. 

Booster  Clubs  were  organized  by  two  other  Fund  organiza- 
tions. The  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  spoke  in  theaters, 
churches,  and  at  other  public  meetings  on  what  scouting  meant 
to  them. 

Slips  bearing  the  words,  "Sixty-one  occupants  of  the  Home 
for  Incurables  are  kept  smiling  by  your  contribution  to  the 
Community  Fund,"  were  contributed  by  a  printer  and 
distributed  by  one  contestant;  10,000  of  them  were  sent  out 
through  banks  and  large  retail  stores.  Similar  slips  were 
adopted  by  other  contestants  and  sent  out  in  packages  from 
department  stores,  in  water  and  gas  bills,  etc.  One  agency 
instituted  a  health  week  accompanied  by  talks  in  factories, 
schools  and  at  public  meetings. 

Slides  were  used  in  motion  picture  houses  and  talks  arranged 
for  over  the  two  local  broadcasting  stations.  Store  windows 
carried  exhibits,  and  stunts  were  put  on  at  a  visiting  circus. 
The  actors  in  the  local  stock  company  were  induced  to  put  the 
Communty  Fund  and  the  social  agencies  in  their  lines.  Letters 
from  the  governor  endorsing  the  work  of  two  fund  agencies 
were  secured  and  printed  in  the  papers,  and  statements  of 
prominent  citizens  endorsing  various  agencies  given  publicity. 
School  bands  played  in  front  of  agencies  and  handbills  describ- 
ing the  work  of  the  agency  were  distributed  to  the  crowd.  The 
Yellow  Taxi-Cab  Company  gave  free  rides  to  inmates  of  one 
agency.  Street  cars  and  busses  carried  posters,  and  ministers 
and  other  prominent  citizens  addressed  audiences  in  all  parts 
of  the  city. 

House  organs,  church  bulletins  and  newspapers  were  used. 
On  one  day  nineteen  stories  appeared  in  the  two  local  papers 
about  the  Fund  and  its  agencies.  One  contestant  secured  42^2 
news  columns  for  his  agency.  A  "Play  Safe"  movement  was 
organized  by  the  contestant  representing  the  Safety  Council. 
The  award  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club 
with  the  winners  as  guests.  Including  the  preliminary  and  fol- 
low-up publicity  the  Community  Fund  was  kept  constantly  in 
the  public  eye  for  two  months.  A  new  group  of  people  was 
interested  in  support  for  social  work,  the  agencies  were  taught 
to  look  upon  their  work  from  a  new  viewpoint,  that  of  the 
publicity  man,  and  the  public  was  informed  of  the  work  of  the 
Community  Fund  at  a  time  when  money-raising  was  not  the 
sole  object. 

This  contest  proved  to  be  an  effective  mid-year  publicity 
campaign.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  plan  could  also 
be  used  with  success  at  campaign  time. 

ARTHUR  A.  GUILD 
Director,  Richmond,   Va.,   Community  Fund 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  E/wood  Street 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Checking  Up  the  Sub-Executive 

A3  an  executive  responsible  for  supervising  a  growing  staff 
of   sub-executives   to   whom    are   delegated   various   tasks 
and  who  in  turn  initiate  various  plans,  I  have  found  of  great 
value  the  plan,  suggested  in  part  by  Charles  E.  Miner  of  the 
Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association,  out  of  his  war-time  ex- 
perience with  the  Inter-Departmental  Social  Hygiene  Branch. 
Every  Saturday  morning  I  have  a  fifteen-minute  conference 
with   each  executive  at  a  definitely  scheduled  time.    He  gives 
me   his  written   report   for   the   week   and   a   written  program 
for  the  coming  week,  which  we  discuss  together. 

The  weekly  report  is  used  as  a  basis  for  a  confidential 
bulletin  sent  out  to  the  Board  of  Directors  (of  which  more 
may  be  said  later)  while  the  program  is  put  in  a  folder  labeled 
with  the  executive's  name  in  my  deep  desk  drawer.  Into  that 
folder  also  go  carbon  copies  of  all  memoranda  sent  to  this 
executive  (and  we  have  in  our  office  a  rule  that  all  instruc- 
tions and  requests  for  action  shall  be  in  writing  for  the  sake 
of  accuracy  and  permanency). 

The  next  Saturday,  when  the  executive  comes  in  for  his 
conference  I  fish  out  his  folder  and  check  up  with  him  the 
progress  he  has  made  on  his  program  of  the  previous  week 
and  on  the  carbon  copies  of  the  memoranda  which  have  been 
sent  him. 

This  plan  has  the  triple  advantage  of  putting  all  of  our 
understandings  in  black  and  white;  of  making  sure  that  no 
instructions  are  forgotten;  and  of  helping  to  see  that  agree- 
ments made  are  carried  out  because  the  executive  knows  that 
while  I  may  forget,  the  folder  in  my  desk  drawer  never  will 
forget. 

Is  the  Executive  an  Ex-Officio? 

MISS  EDITH  BAKER,  director  of  St.  Louis  Hospital  So- 
cial Service,  wants  to  know  whether  the  executive  of  a 
social  agency  should  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees  of 
the  organization.  I  believe  that  if  the  executive  is  responsible  for 
policies  and  their  execution,  he  should  be  an  ex-officio  member 
of  all  boards  and  committees  and  that  either  he  or  a  member  of 
his  staff  should  attend  all  such  meetings,  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion when  necessary  and  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  actions 
of  the  committee.  I  personally  do  not  see  how  any  self-respect- 
ing executive  could  consent  to  the  practice  of  some  boards  which 
meet  by  themselves  and  when  the  meeting  is  over  notify  the  ex- 
ecutive of  decisions  they  have  made  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
organization.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  executive  should  be 
planner,  leader,  and  administrator  with  the  board  of  directors 
serving  as  representatives  of  the  public  and  of  the  contributors, 
on  whom  the  executive  tries  his  ideas,  and  who,  in  turn,  bring 
the  point  of  view  of  the  lay  public  to  bear  in  suggestion  and  crit- 
icism on  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Write  It  Down 

A  PRACTICE  which  some  successful  executives  employ  is 
of  dictating,  after  every  call  where  a  promise  is  made 
or  a  statement  of  policy  enunciated,  a  written  memorandum 
corroborating  the  verbal  statement.  This  memorandum  is 
mailed  to  the  other  party  in  the  conversation;  so  that  the 
understanding  may  be  clear  and  no  claims  made  later  on 
that  promises  were  entered  into  or  statements  made  which 
were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  executive. 
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Ohio's  Study  Courses 

SIXTEEN    study   courses    for   Ohio   so- 
cial   workers    and   public   officials    ad- 
ministering  social    work,   will    be    held    in 
connection  with  the  Ohio  Welfare  Confer- 
ence   in    Cincinnati,    October    11-13.     This 
ambitious    program   is    the   culmination    of 
three    years    of    preparation    and    experi- 
mentation under  the  leadership  of  Howard 
R.  Knight,  formerly  executive  secretary  of 
the  conference   and   now  general   secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Each  course  consists  of  five  sessions  of 
three  hours  each — one  hour  of  lectures  ana 
two   hours   of  discussion  of  case  material. 
Each  study  group  is  limited  to  twenty-five 
persons.       Each     student     as     accepted     is 
given  a  study  outline  and  bibliography,  so 
that     he     may     have     several     months     in 
which    to    prepare.     The    instructors    are 
recognized   authorities  in  their  subjects. 
The  subjects  and  instructors  are: 
Fundamental    Principles    of   Social    Case 
Work— Ella     M.     Weinfurther,     Am. 
Assn.  for  Org.  Family  Social  Work. 
Some    Questions    in    the    Technique    of 
Family  Social  Work — Frank  J.  Bruno, 
Dept.   of   Sociology,   Washington   Uni- 
versity. 

Mental  Factors  in  Social  Case  Work — 
Lawson  G.  Lowrey,  M.D.,  Child 
Guidance  Demonstration  Clinic,  Cleve- 
land. 

Problems  of  Administration  in  Family 
Service  Societies — Linton  B.  Swift, 
Am.  Assn.  for  Org.  Family  Social 
Work. 

Problems  of  Child   Training  in   Institu- 
tions—R.    R.     Reeder,     Ph.D.,     Marsh 
Foundation  School,  Van  Wert,  O. 
Feeding    Children    in    Institutions — Lelia 

C.  Ogle,  Ohio  State  University. 
Problems  of  Admission,   Placement,   and 
Discharge  by  Child-caring  Agencies — 
C.  V.  Williams,   111.   Children's   Home 
and  Aid  Society. 
Behavior  Problems  of  Children — Francis 

N.  Maxfield,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  Univ. 
The    Administration    of    Mothers'    Pen- 
sions— Mary   F.   Bogue,    Mothers'    As- 
sistance Fund,  Penna. 
Probation   Methods — Francis   W.    Killer, 

Nat.  Probation  Assn. 
Mental    Factors    in    Delinquency — E.    A. 
North,      M.D.,      Central      Psychiatric 
Clinic,  Cincinnati. 

The  Adjustment  and  Supervision  of 
Mental  Defectives  in  Their  Own 
Communities — Inez  Stebbins,  Rome 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  New 
York. 

Organizing  Rural  Districts  for  Social 
Welfare— LeRoy  Ramsdell,  N.  Y.  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Travelers'    Aid    Methods — Harriet    An- 
derson, Nat.  Assn.  of  Travelers'  Aid 
Societies. 

Publicity  for  Social  Work — Mary  Swain 
Routzahn,  Nat.  Com.  on  Publicity 
Methods  in  Social  Work. 


Miscellaneous 

THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  SECTION  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  is  planning  to  offer  a  fellowship 
for  some  California  college  woman  to  go 
to  Japan  and  study  the  language,  customs 
and  people.  This  is  especially  appropri- 
ate because  of  the  fact  that  the  Conference 
on  Pacific  Relations  meets  in  San  Fran- 
cisco next  year. 

WORK  IS  UNDER  WAY  on  the 
$900,000  Jewish  People's  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago. The  new  building  will  include  an 
auditorium  seating  800,  with  a  well  equip- 
ped stage;  a  gymnasium;  a  swimming  pool 
20x60;  a  billiard  room;  a  library;  a  roof 
garden.  This  building  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  branches  which  the  Institute  is 
maintaining.  A  fourth  is  to  come.  Jacob 
M.  Loeb  is  president  of  the  Institute  and 
Philip  L.  Seman  general  director. 

DR.  BERNARD  W.  CAREY,  director 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child  Health 
Demonstration  in  Athens,  Ga.,  has  been 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Public  Health  by  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
promoting  child  health  in  Georgia. 

THE  FIRST  graduaton  exercises  of  the 
Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Workers 
will  be  held  in  New  York  city  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  Eleven  students  will  graduate, 
having  completed  a  fifteen  months'  course 
of  graduate  study. 

PHILIP  KLEIN,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, will  spend  the  next  few  months  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  New  York,  recov- 
ering from  a  severe  illness. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

JANICE  C.  BANKS  as  general  secre- 
tary, Y.W.  C.A.,  The  Oranges,  N.  J. 

DORA  M.  BARNES  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Protective  Asso- 
ciation for  Women  and  Girls. 

MADELINE  BERRY  as  social  statis- 
tician, Indianapolis  Community  Fund. 

EMILY  L.  BLEAKELEY  as  Red  Cross 
hospital  social  worker  at  National  Sana- 
torium, Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

FLORENCE  M.  BURGER  as  executive 
secretary,  Baltimore  Social  Service  Ex- 
change. 

MILDRED  CAVANAUGH  as  Red 
Cross  social  worker,  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital, Perry  Point,  Md. 

CATHLENE  COOPER,  R.  N.,  as  edu- 
cational director  of  nurses,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Dept.  of  Health. 

SUSAN  DABNEY  as  assistant  case 
supervisor,  Children's  Bureau,  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  Virginia. 

MARGARET  EDWARDS  as  staff  asso- 
ciate, Division  of  Health  Education,  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  North  Carolina. 

GEORGE  HUGHLING,  Red  Cross  Life 
Saving  Examiner,  to  the  staff  of  the  Pacific 
Branch  Office,  A.  R.  C.,  San  Francisco,  as 
a  special  life  saving  field  representative. 
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MRS.  GERTRUDE  K.  KELLER  as 
superintendent  of  welfare,  Gaston  County, 
N.  C..  succeeding  MRS.  C.  C.  HARMON 
(formerly  FAY  DAVENPORT). 

EMILY  KETCHAM  as  nutritionist, 
Bureau  of  Nursing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Dept. 
of  Health. 

CECILE  T.  McKAY  as  Red  Cross  field 
representative  for  Alabama. 

MARY  MORELAND  as  general  Red 
Cross  field  representative  for  Minnesota. 

DR.  T.  F.  MYLER  as  medical  super- 
intendent, Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home,  Xenia,  O. 

ADA  C.  NEIDERMEYER,  formerly 
case  work  supervisor  Wichita,  Kan., 
League  for  Social  Work,  as  director  of 
Family  Service  Society,  Columbia,  Mo. 

MARION  RANNELLS  as  executive  sec- 
retary, Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  succeeding  MARY  R. 
FERGUSON. 

H.  G.  ROGERS,  formerly  with  the 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Recreation  Commission, 
as  Superintendent,  City  Dept  of  Recrea- 
tion, Mobile,  Ala. 

MARGARET  ROGERS  as  director  of 
Red  Cross  service  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans' 
Hospital,  New  Haven. 

HELEN  RYSDORP  as  general  secretary, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

OSCAR  SCHOENHERR,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Welfare  Federation  of  The 
Oranges,  N.  J.,  as  trustee  of  the  Marcus 
L.  Ward  Home  for  Aged  Bachelors  and 
Widowers,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

MELVIN  C.  SCHRIEBER  to  staff  of 
Dept.  of  Delinquent  Children,  Jewish  So- 
cial Service  Bureau,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ETELKA  WEISS  as  secretary,  Chil- 
dren's Dispensary,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

HELEN  R.  WOOD,  as  home  service 
secretary,  Westchester  County,  N,  Y. 
Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

PRIMROSE  WOOLVERTON  as  general 
secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Resignations 

ANNA  P.  BOND  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Baltimore  Social  Service  Exchange, 
to  spend  a  year  in  Europe. 

P.  E.  KILGORE  as  director  of  the  Child 
Care  Bueau,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Ohio,  to  enter  business. 

HEIEN  LOCKE  as  acting  superintend- 
ent of  welfare,  Guilford  County,  N.  C. 


Marriages 


GERTRUDE  FRIEND,  director,  Red- 
mons  House,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  and 
Chaunccy  E.  Owen,  director,  South  Orange 
Community  House,  on  July  16 

Deaths 

STELLA  BOOTHS  (MRS.  EDWARD 
VAIL)  died  suddenly  in  Philadelphia  on 
August  14,  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  Miss  Boothe,  well-known  to 
health  workers  the  country  over  for  her 
Suitcase  Theater,  was  in  the  thick  of  her 
work  on  exhibits  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial. 
One  of  the  finest  exhibits  in  the  Educa- 
tional Building,  that  of  the  three  national 
nursing  organizations,  is  her  work. 


THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 
COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Psychology  applied  to  Child  and  Family 
Welfare,  Psychoblologlcal  Problems  Associated  with  Individ- 
ual Personal  Adjustment,  Public  Health,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Law,  Immi- 
grant Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation,  Delinquency 
and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of  Pioneers  of 
Social  Work. 

Field  work   training   under   professional   executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years  course. 

For  circular!  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
and  Health  Work 

Social  Work  Departments: 

One- Year  Course  for  college  graduates 
Two-Year  Course  for  non-graduates 

Public  Health  Nursing  Department 

One- Year  Course   (Term  opens  September  7) 
Fuor-Months'  Field  Work  Unit  begins  October  I. 

Students  should  submit  applications  before  September  I. 

Field   Work   period   begins   September   21 ;    class   work 

begins    October    1 8. 

Address  inquiries  to  THE  REGISTRAR, 

311    South  Juniper   Street,   Philadelphia. 


NURSERY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  TRAINED 
CLEVELAND   KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Two  year  course  for  teachers  of  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades. 

One  year  course  preparing  directors  of  Nursery 
School.  Open  to  Normal  School  or  College  Grad- 
uates. Contacts  with  Behavior  Clinic,  and  differ- 
ent types  of  Nursery  Schools. 

Attractive  Dormitories.  State  and  University  Credits 
Address  MAY  HILL— Principal. 

2050   East   96   Street,    Cleveland,   Ohio 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Good. 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Grocerie* 

SEEMAN   BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street*  New  York 

Electric  Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQUIST,   Inc. 
501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Books  in  our  Alcove 

(Continued  from   page  645) 

which  has  proved  a  reliable  and  useful  handbook  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  economic  and  political  order  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

OIL  IMPERIALISM,  by  Louis  Fischer.  International  Publishers. 
256  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

HERE  IS  the  story  of  the  attempts  of  the  great  oil  companies 
backed  by  their  respective  governments  to  get  control  of  the 
oil  resources  of  Russia  and  Persia.  Mr.  Fischer's  realistic 
description  of  the  Genoa  and  Hague  Conferences  is  enlightening 
and  should  serve  as  a  healthy  antidote  to  the  barren  formal 
accounts  of  these  proceedings.  It  also  provides  an  interesting 
explanation  of  the  concession  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INDIA,  by  B.  Shiva  Rao  and  D.  Graham  Pole, 
foreword  by  Lord  Olivier.  People's  Institute  Publishing  Co.  96  pp. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EUROPE'S  NEW  MAP,  by  F.  J.  Adkins.  People's  Institute  Pub- 
lishing Co.  96  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  TWO  little  handbooks  published  by  the  People's 
Institute  are  a  useful  addition  to  the  library  of  the  student 
of  contemporary  international  relations.  The  Problem  of 
India  is  a  book  of  facts,  albeit  selected  facts,  covering  the 
early  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  history,  the  advent  of  British 
rule,  and  more  particularly  the  machinery  of  present  day 
British  administration.  The  defects  of  the  new  Constitution 
of  India  as  brought  to  light  by  the  Reforms  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee, and  India's  demands  are  summarized  concisely.  The 
book  is  obviously  prepared  for  British  consumption  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  more  popular  imperialist  histories.  Europe's  New 
Map  offers  the  personal  impressions  of  a  widely  traveled 
English  college  professor  on  viewing  the  racial  and  national 
effects  of  the  war,  particularly  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkans. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA,  631  James  H.  Dolsen.  Daily  Worker 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  267  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  AUTHOR  states  that  "the  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  this  a  reliable  reference  book  for  the  use  of  workers 
everywhere  in  rallying  support  for  their  oppressed  comrades 
in  the  Far  East."  Upon  examination,  however,  the  reader  finds 
that  it  is  a  regrettable  mixture  of  undeniably  authoritative 
quotations  with  injudicious  overstatements  of  recent  trends  in 
China.  The  final  chapter,  entitled  The  Significance  of  the 
Chinese  Workers'  Struggle,  closes  as  follows:  "Under  the  red 
banner  of  international  Communism,  directed  and  inspired  by 
the  Communist  International,  the  oppressed  and  exploited 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  are  taking  their  place  with  their  com- 
rades and  fellow-workers  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  of 
Europe,  of  Australia,  and  the  two  Americas,  marching  all 
together  to  battle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  hated  capitalist 
system  and  its  replacement  by  a  world-union  of  Soviet  Re- 
publics." One  gains  an  unhappy  impression  that  this  conclusion 
was  written  first,  and  that  the  material  was  marshalled  to 
support  this  contention. 


SURVEY    OF    INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS^    1924,    by    Arnold    J. 

8.50   i 

The  Survey. 


Toynbee.     Oxford    University   Press.     528   pp.     Price   $8.50   postpaid   of 


(la   answering   advertisements  please   mention 


THIS  SURVEY  combines  in  a  peculiarly  happy  manner  a 
factual  summary  of  international  events  with  an  objective 
interpretation  which  in  almost  every  instance  skillfully  avoids 
even  a  suggestion  of  partisanship.  The  volume  is  not  limited 
rigidly  to  the  calendar  year  1924  but  covers  in  Part  I  under 
the  heading  World  Affairs,  three  large  general  topics:  Security 
and  Disarmament,  The  Movement  of  Population  and  The 
Third  Communist  International  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Part  II  covers  Western  Europe:  the 
Allies  and  Germany,  and  Central,  Eastern  and  Northern 
Europe.  A  second  section  of  the  volume  deals  in  the  style  of 
an  annual  survey  with  the  chief  factors  in  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  smaller  European  states.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  Tropical 
Africa  and  there  is  a  valuable  appendix  of  significant  documents. 
THE  SURVEY.  It  helps  us,  it  Identifies  /»•.} 


Now  $2— You  Save  $1 

Everett  Dean  Martin's 
Lectures -in -Print   on 

PSYCHOLOGY 

What  It  Has  to  Teach  You  About 
Yourself  and  Your  World 

THESE   popular   lectures,    showing   the  won- 
derful progress  made  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  mind,  attracted  the  largest  audiences  in 
the   history   of  that   famous  auditorium,    Cooper 
Union  in  New  York. 

Stenographers  took  down   the  lectures  and   Mr. 
Martin  was  asked  to  edit  the  notes. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  was  included  in  the 
American  Library  Association  reading  course  of 
ten  books  giving  the  basic  essentials  of  knowledge. 

He  Makes  People  Think 

Leon  Whipple,  reviewing  Martin's  Psychology  in  The 
Survey,  said:  "He  has  a  method  which  makes  people 
think,  and  offers  them  the  first  materials  for  thinking. 
These  are  high  achievements,  likely  to  help  society  solve 
some  of  its  problems." 

The  Nation  called  it  "perhaps  the  best  introduction  to 
psychology  for  the  general  reader." 

The  New  Republic  spoke  of  "the  joy  that  hails  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  book." 

The  Forum  was  particularly  appreciative  of  the  discus- 
sion of  intelligence  tests,  group  psychology,  propaganda, 
politics,  ethics  and  progress. 

The  New  York  Times  was  grateful  for  the  way  that  Mr. 
Martin  "relates  the  new  science  of  the  mind  to  common 
problems  of  the  hour." 

Dr.  Frankwood  Williams,  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  said:  "This  course  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  courses  offered  by  exploiters  of  the 
present  interest  in  psychology  to  gain  support  for  their 
unscientific  beliefs  and  practices." 

A  New  Kind  of  Book 

Each  of  Mr.  Martin's  twenty  lectures  is  printed  as  a 
separate  pamphlet. 

The  whole  series  is  enclosed  in  a  stiff  serviceable  cover 
that  looks  like  a  book. 

But  each  chapter  may  be  taken  out  by  itself  to  read  or 
to  carry  in  your  pocket. 

Survey  Associates  have  taken  over  at  a  bargain  the  en- 
tire   remainder   of  this   edition,    published   at    $3. 
They  may  be  had  only  of  us — at   $2   a   copy  postpaid  in 

the    United    States while    they    last. 

No  more  copies  will  be  issued  in  this  form  or  at  this  price. 

Order  Now  and  Save  $1 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

I  1 2    East    1  9    Street,    New   York 

I  enclose  $.  .  .  .  (check  or  money  order)  for  which 
please  send  me,  by  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S., .  .  .  . 
copies  of  Psychology,  by  Martin,  at  $2  per  copy.  Regu- 
lar price  $3. 


Namt  .... 
Street,  No. 
City,  State 
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comparable     to    that 
of    other     graduate    professional 
schools  of  high   academic   standard  is 
available  to   the   student   desiring 
to   qualify   himself  for  future 
effective  service  in  social 
work.   1?  1?    The  Fall 
Quarter      begins 
October  fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenf  -Second  Street 
New  York 


^HntoerSttp  of 

£lje  &rabuate  &cf)ool  of  social  &erbice  Slbmt mstrattou 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1926-27 

dutumn  Quarter,  October  I  •  December  23 

Winter  Quarter,  January  3  -March  1 8 

Spring  Quarter,  March  28  -June  15 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

June  2O,   1927 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted 

For  announcements,  apply  to   Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation.  Technical 
classes  in  dramatics,  acting  and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  itory 
telling,  art,  handcraft,  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Theoretical  and 
lecture  courses.  One  and  two  year  courses. 

Write  for  catalogs 

Recreation    Training    School    of    Chicago 
800  South   Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


THE  BUCK  HILL  SCHOOL 

In    the    Pocono    Mountains 

Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania 

A    Progressive    Hoarding    School    for    Girls    and    Boys 

Elementary  and  College  Preparatory 
NELL  MOORE  ALTA  B.  CHASE,  A.  M. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAOU  E— President,  Margaret 
'Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
•may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physician*. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
92.00  p«r  year. 


•AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
•of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New    York.      To    promote    a    better    understanding    of    the    social 
hygiene   movement;    to   advance   sound   sex   education;    to   combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;   to  aid  public  authorities  In  the  j 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  state   and   local   social-hygiene   programs.     Annual   membership   l 
dues    $2.00    including    monthly   journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  Institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  interested. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary.  - 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive   Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for   Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA— Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.  F.   E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International   Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,    Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  In  the  home,  In  the  business  world, 
and  In  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  4i!d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  souuo 
methods  in  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN8  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  In  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europ* 

(In  anticenng  advertijtmentt  pleait  mention  THI  SumviT.   //  helpi  ui,  it  ideniifitt  you.) 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
Investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100; 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  191J. 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bbdle*. 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  school* 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Charles  F. 
Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION Is  a  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  children's  home 
finding  organizations.  Dr.  George  A.  Sheafe,  President;  Dr.  War- 
ren B.  Bill,  Vice  President;  Herman  Newman,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Dlmmitt  C.  Hutchins, 
Counsel. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary: 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Pamphlet* 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded 
ness,  epilepsy,  Inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems In  human  behavior,  education,  Industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Menta; 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

.NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  B'ranklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slide* 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  u: 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meet- 
Ing  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Des  Molnes,  Iowa,  Spring,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  paymen' 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Av*.. 
New  York.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dlstri 
buted  through  state  associations  In  every  state.  Journal  of  th« 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  Journal,  $8.00  a  year;  anrt 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— for  social  service  among  Negroe». 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negrn 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life  " 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  >1\ 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  o( 
Industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMER 
ICA — 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Joseph   Lee,  president, 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.     Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.    Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Llvin* 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  lnexpenslv« 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  th« 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  an<1 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Worker*' 
Education. 


COMMUNICA  TION S 


Slavery  in  1926 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
publishing  what  I  might  term  "unpopular"  articles  about 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  1926. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  publish  the  truth  even  though 
it  may  strike  in  high  places  at  times. 

J.  C.  HUNT 

Marshall,  Texas 

Not  By  Rule 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  tell  you  with  how  much  interest 
I  have  read  the  article  in  your  last  number,  entitled  Ethics  and 
Education,  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
subject  so  strongly  presented.  I  know  that  the  common  objec- 
tion is  made  that  this  subject  can  not  be  taught  by  rule.  To 
my  mind,  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages.  There  is  some- 
thing left  for  imagination,  vision  and  inspiration.  Every  medi- 
cal school,  every  law  school  and,  indeed,  every  school  ought  to 
embrace  the  subject.  I  am  a  fairly  regular  attendant  at 
church,  but  if  I  were  bound  to  the  cross  of  the  "t"  and  the 
dot  of  the  "i,"  I  should  probably  seek  my  inspiration  else- 
where. 

I  remember  reading  an  Englishman's  criticism  of  Professor 
Eucken.  He  referred  to  the  common  criticism  that  Eucken 
had  not  succeeded  to  reduce  his  teachings  to  definite  form. 
The  critic  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  said  that  he 
had  attended  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Eucken,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  man  who  had  ever  entered  his  class-room  was 
uninfluenced  by  a  higher  and  nobler  purpose  when  he  left. 

CHARLES  NAGEL 

St.  Louis 

Libraries  Educate  Adults 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  issue  of  February  15  The  Survey 
asks  the  question:  "What  is  this  adult  education?"  and  an- 
swers by  giving  the  comments  of  six  persons  of  prominence, 
all  of  whom  are  experts  in  their  field.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  libraries  of  the  country  that  not  one  of  these  six  per- 
sons represent  the  American  library  movement;  and,  not  only 
that,  but  libraries  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  discussion. 

American  libraries  have  been  engaged  in  adult  education  for 
a  period  that  can  not  be  set  down  as  less  than  fifty  years, 
which  goes  back  to  the  founding  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Moreover  the  libraries  of  the  country  are  now  engaged 
actively  in  promoting  adult  education;  and  it  is  possible  that 
something  may  be  learned  from  their  efforts.  The  American 
Library  Association  at  present  is  carrying  on  an  intensive  study 
of  the  adult  education  movement  and  publishing  a  series  of 
reports  under  the  general  title:  Adult  Education.  To  any 
one  interested,  these  publications  are  very  instructive.  The 
same  association  also  is  publishing  a  series  of  reading  lists 
which  name  a  few  choice  books  on  a  given  subject,  with  a 
critical  evaluation  of  the  books  and  a  statement  of  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  read,  and  are  distributing  these  lists 
to  libraries  and  other  subscribers.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
reading  of  such  a  group  of  books  will  give  any  ordinary  per- 
son a  fair  and  broad  view  of  the  subject  covered. 

Individual  libraries  also  have  prepared  innumerable  lists  of 
books  of  all  kinds  and  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  information 
regarding  any  particular  subject.  Libraries  are  supplied  with 
catalogs,  reference  books,  and  no  end  of  readers'  helps.  Here 
is  a  place  where  individuals  may  follow  their  likes  to  their 
hearts  content.  Why  do  not  adults  in  search  of  education  con- 
sult the  public  libraries?  Books  contain  most  of  the  ac- 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hllla  a  simple  phalanx  ot 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  cor.ven- 
tences,  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  In  plac* 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Qlv« 
u*  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December  81,    1911,   to    December   11,    1919. 

RECEIPTS   FOR  4   YEARS— MUM   Fund   be- 
gan— 

Donation!    $283,242.93 

Bank    interest     5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund    10,000.00 


EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 

Advertisins     828,183.37 

I,oti    6,91S.6« 

Road,   trench  work,   excavating,   labor   and    ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety    of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting;  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     4,215.12 

tarnishing   of    Annex    6,972.74 

Accident     Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    eld    Home    and 

Annex,   200   feet  long    7,460.86 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,   Surrey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well     Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees    466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.   D.    . .  866.88 


-$298,520.11 


-$147,93I.M 


Balance  in   Fund  January   1,   1926    $150,59*. M 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 


cumulated  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  method  of  consulting  books  would  be  a  fairly  good 
way  to  carry  on  the  process  of  adult  education. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  definition  of  adult  education,  aside  from 
education  in  general,  is  required.  Mr.  Russell's  expression  of 
"self-realization"  as  its  goal  does  very  well.  Adult  education 
simply  is  the  same  object  sought  by  adults.  The  difference, 
if  any,  lies  in  methods.  And  present  methods  are  many  and 
various.  The  comments  above  referred  to  mention  class  in- 
struction, lectures,  correspondence  courses,  etc.  It  probably 
is  well  that  methods  differ  and  that  many  means  are  tried  out. 
Doubtless  the  best  results  will  obtain  if  many  methods  supple- 
ment each  other  and  adapt  themselves  to  local  needs.  The 
library  world  does  not  wish  to  monopolize  adult  education. 
But  libraries,  that  have  been  so  influential  in  the  past  and  done 
so  much  of  the  pioneering  work,  want  to  be  reckoned  in  when 
the  subject  is  considered;  and  they  want  a  share,  and  they 
must  have  a  share,  in  any  adult  education  work  which  the 
future  will  provide. 

JACOB  HODNEFIELD 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Hard  of  Hearing 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  article  on  Hard  of  Hearing  Children,  by  Caroline 
Vose,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine. 

As  teacher  of  speech  reading  in  the  adult  classes  of  the 
Portland  Evening  School,  I  am  constantly  in  contact  with  per- 
sons who  should  have  had  these  lessons  in  childhood  and  there- 
fore have  a  realization  of  the  great  value  of  Miss  Vose's  plea 
for  them. 

ELIZA  C.  HANNEGAN 

Portland,  Me. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.     14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.     Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.    Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.     Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Address    Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  But  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WANTED 


NATION-WIDE  JEWISH  body,  en- 
gaged in  large  scale  fund  raising,  requires 
high-grade  expert  campaigners  for  perma- 
nent employment  in  New  York  and  im- 
portant cities  throughout  the  country.  First 
class  permanent  positions  at  good  salaries 
to  experienced  and  intelligent  men.  Ap- 
plications will  be  treated  in  strictest  con- 
fidence. Apply,  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  age,  experience,  affiliations,  to  be  ad- 
dressed P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  O.,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED:  Head  Worker  for  Settle- 
ment and  Day  Nursery.  Must  have  experi- 
ence in  case  work  and  Settlement  work 
and  as  a  Director.  Must  live  at  the  Settle- 
ment. 5551  SU»VKT. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  or  Warden 
for  penal  institution.  Immediate.  Must 
be  good  executive  and  able  to  handle 
custodial,  farm  and  construction  work 
along  modern  lines.  Give  experience  and 
references.  All  communications  treated 
confidentially.  Address  5605  SURVEY. 

YIDDISH  speaking  case  worker  is  of- 
fered excellent  opportunity  to  develop  soc- 
ial service  department.  State  training  and 
experience,  also  salary  desired.  Address 
Dr.  Lippitt,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispen- 
sary, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


There  is  a  call  for 

Campaign  Managers 

The  heaviest  period  of  the  year 
in  promoting  and  financing  social 
agencies  is  near  at  hand. 

There  are  several  attractive 
connections  open  to  campaign  man- 
agers who  have 

Experience,  Personality  —  and 
the  Ability  that  justifies  (and  will 
receive)  a  salary  up  to  $10,000  a 
year. 

For  particulars,  address 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 
of 

Executive  Service  Corporation 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

100  East  42d  St.,  New  York 

Ashland  6000 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Boys'  worker  evenings  or 
afternoons  and  evenings  in  New  York 
Settlement  house  to  begin  about  end  of 
September.  Addrss  5586  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Assistant  headworker  in 
New  York  Settlement.  Must  understand 
Girls'  work.  Preferably  non-resident.  Ad- 
dress 5584  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  Supervisors  to  take 
charge  of  groups  of  boys  in  Jewish  Home. 
Address  Sup't,  Box  No.  5613  SURVEY. 


ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  for  boys'  and 
young  men's  gymnasium;  after  school  and 
evenings,  Settlement  House,  New  York. 
Must  know  calisthenics.  5609  SURVEY. 

HELP  WANTED.  Experienced  Matron 
for  Orthodox  Jewish  Child  Caring  Home. 
Address  Sup't,  Box  No.  5612  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  social 
worker  for  family  case  work.  Position 
open  Social  Welfare  League,  620  Franklin 
Street,  Reading,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Executive  Director  for  well 
organized  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation, Detroit,  Michigan.  State  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience.  Address  89 
Rowena  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WORKER  WANTED:  Assistant  head- 
worker  for  settlement  house  in  New  York 
City.  State  experience.  Address  5615 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Jewish  Executive  for  or- 
ganization in  Pennsylvania.  One  who  is 
fully  acquainted  with  handling  of  tran- 
sients and  other  welfare  work.  Good  sal- 
ary offered.  Position  available  at  once. 
Address  Box  5614  SURVEY. 


HOUSEHOLD  ASSISTANT:  Associate 
editor  of  liberal  magazine  wants  helper 
who  will  exercise  intelligent  supervision 
over  health,  play  and  manners  of  her  two 
children,  4  and  6,  both  in  school  half  day, 
and  do  the  general  work.  Simple  meals, 
modern  five  room  apartment,  no  laundry. 
Private  room,  moderate  salary.  References 
exchanged.  5625  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Experienced  case  supervisor 
for  Jewish  family  case  agency  in  a  large 
Eastern  city.  5589  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Boys'  Athletic  Director, 
evenings  in  New  York  Settlement  House. 
Must  know  basketball.  Begin  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Address  5585  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  tecretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  houiekeepert,  dieti- 
tian?, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richardi 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


THE 

COLLEGIATE  SERVICE  Inc. 

437  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 

We  supply  business  and  social  institu- 
tions with  experienced,  college-trained 
workers  and  executives. 

We  have  registered  with  us  for  imme- 
diate and  future  placement  candidates 
qualified  as 


Secretary 

Correspondent 

Stenographer 

Office    Manager 

Bookkeeper 

Accountant 

Clerk 

Receptionist 

Buyer 

Sales  Promoter 

Shopper 

Fashionist 

Artist 

Designer 

Interior  Decorator 

Copy    Writer 

Campaign   Manager 

Proof   Reader 

Editor 

Feature  Writer 

Reporter 

Subscription  Manager 

Research  Worker 

Librarian 

Translator 

Statistician 


Probation   Officer 

Personnel   Head 

Vocational    Adviser 

Publicity    Director 

Settlement    Executive 

Recreation     Leader 

Community    Organizer 

Neighborhood  Visitor 

Institutional   Worker 

Dietitian 

Club   Manager 

Home   Economist 

Hostess 

Child   Welfare  Worker 

Family   Case    Worker 

Nurse 

Laboratory  Technician 

Chemist 

Psychiatric  Social 

Worker 
Mental    Tester 
Occupational  Therapist 
Psychiatrist 
Teacher 
Tutor 
Musician 
Dramatic  Coach 

Our  combined  education  and  experience 
enable  us  to  render  intelligent  selection. 

JOSEPHINE   STRODE,    University   of  Chicago, 
Ph.B.,     Pki    Beta     Kappa;     Chicago     Training 
School   for  Playground    Workers    (Graduate) 
Settlement    experience    in    New    York   and    Chi- 
cago    as     assistant     head     resident     and     director 
of    athletics    and    club    work,    dancing,    dramatics, 
playground    and    play    school   activities. 

District  visitor  with  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 

Orphanage  director  with  Near  East  Relief  in 
Russia,  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Experience  in  appeal  and  project  publicity, 
and  in  circulation  promotion  for  quality  publi- 
cations. 

PAULINE  R.  STRODE.  University  of  Chicago, 
Ph.B.;  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy (Graduate) 

Experience  as  secretary,  stenographer,  corre- 
spondent, personnel  worker  in  civic  association, 
economic  research,  public  utility,  real  estate, 
engineering. 

Social  work  and  teaching  experience  as  direc- 
tor of  play  in  public  school  and  city  playgrounds; 
organiz  r  industrial  girls'  clubs;  Community 
Service  director, — festivals,  pageantry,  athletics, 
dramatics;  service  with  American  Red  Cross, 
automotive  section;  foreign  service  with  Near 
East  Relief. 

MILDRED  STRODE,  Chicago  Kent  College  of 
Law,  Bachelor  of  Laws;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Special  Student 

Service  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
France  as  visitor  and  hospital  searcher,  and 
executive  secretary  in  After-Care  work  in 
United  States. 

Experience  in  professional,  commercial  and 
financial  offices,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  secre- 
tary, lawyer,  office  manager,  sales  promoter. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice    Bradley,    famoiis    expert, 
shows  Just   how   to   make  home 
cooklnjt,    cake-makinit,     candy- 
making  give  bis  profits.   How  to 
eater,   run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
Motor  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  51  Ways 
to    Make    Money!   Wr'te    today    for    111ns. 
booklet    "Cookin*    for    Profit."    It's    F    " 
American  School   »f   Home   Economic*,  849  E.  58>h  Street. 


(In   answering  tltftrtuements  please  mention   THE   SURVEY.     //  helps   us,   it   identifies   you.) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSE  desires  change.  Would  consider 
Day  Nursery  or  Convalescent  Home,  East 
or  South  preferred.  5610  SURVEY. 

INTELLIGENT  and  ambitious  young 
woman  with  recreational  training  and 
eight  years  secretarial  experience  desires 
positio  nas  assistant  to  head  resident  in 
settlement  or  to  welfare  and  personnel, 
worker  in  organization  or  corporation.  5596 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  or  assis- 
tant in  child  caring  institution  by  man,  38 
years  of  age,  married,  fifteen  years  ex- 
perience in  child  welfare  work.  5603 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  private  secretary, 
desires  position  with  psychologist  or  psy- 
chiatrist. Five  years  experience  in  a  psy- 
chopathic clinic.  Excellent  references.  5601 
SURVEY. 

TWO  well  educated,  experienced,  re- 
fined, Protestant  women,  sisters,  desire  po- 
sitions together  in  a  large  school,  as 
House  Mother  and  Assistant,  or  as  Super- 
intendent or  Director  and  Assistant,  in  a 
small  institution.  Work  with  girls  pre- 
ferred. Best  references.  5590  SURVEY. 

RECREATION  EXECUTIVE,  now  en- 
gaged in  New  York,  desires  recreation 
work  with  boys,  three  evenings  a  week. 
5608  SURVEY. 

TRAINED,  young  woman  with  some 
experience  wishes  position  in  smaller  in- 
stitution as  Assistant  to  Supt.  or  house- 
keeper. References.  5618  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  dietitian  for  a  diabetic 
combined  with  position  as  companion  or 
managing  housekeeper,  but  where  no  nurs- 
ing care  is  required.  Address  5616  SUR- 
VEY. 

COMPETENT  dramatic  directress  now 
open  for  full  or  part  time  position  with 
settlement  or  institution.  Junior  or  senior 
groups.  Graduate  Teacher's  Course, 
American  Academy  Dramatic  Arts.  Varied 
experience.  5617  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  Student  Columbia,  exper- 
ienced stenographer  with  scientific  train- 
ing, wants  secretarial  or  other  work.  5620 
SURVEV. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  with  consider- 
able experience  in  hospital  work  and 
among  children,  seeks  position  in  Day 
Nursery,  orphanage,  or  welfare  institu- 
tion. New  York  City  preferred.  5611 
SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wishes  po- 
sition as  head  of  small  children's  home. 
Long  experience  and  best  of  references. 
5621  SURVEY. 

WANTED,  non-resident  position,  school 
or  industrial  plant  cafeteria.  5619  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  family 
welfare  and  Settlement  experience,  desires 
position  in  New  York.  Especially  interest- 
ed in  the  industrial  field.  5622  SURVEY. 

MUSIC  STUDENT  would  like  to  teach 
music  in  Settlement,  voice,  choral,  piano. 
5623  SURVEY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  seeks  change,  if  to  her 
advantage.  Is  now  Headworker  of  insti- 
tution. Experienced  in  settlement  work 
in  all  its  phases,  also  child  caring  insti- 
tute. Kindly  state  particulars  and  salary, 
resident  or  non-resident.  5634  SURVEY. 

RESEARCH:    We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  . 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion,  copy 
to   remain    unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  ihowi 
the  part  which  trained  nursei  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


MISSOURI 

. .  OLD  BRICK  COLONIAL  HOUSE 
Just  the  setting  for  old  furniture.  Well 
preserved,  water,  lights,  furnace,  hard- 
wood floors.  In  cultured  town,  6,000. 
Three  colleges.  Four  fraternity  houses 
near.  Nice  neighborhood,  lawn,  flowers, 
fine  trees.  Santa  Fe  Trail.  5567  SURVEY. 


FOR  RENT 

In  small  colonial  house,  charming  three 
room  apartment.  Bath,  two  fireplaces, 
walking  distance  financial  district.  Call 
Orchard  8200  between  ten  and  twelve 
daily. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

II  a  SO -pp.   111.  handbook— It's  FBEB.     Home-itndj 

Domestic   Science   courses,   for   teaching,    Instltutloa 

management,    etc.,    tnd    for   home-making    efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economies.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chl«>i> 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  centt  a  line  for  four  insertioni,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
described  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management  "51  Wayt  tc 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Dreiel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

DIPHTHERIA — CURABLE  AND  PREVENTABLE. 
A  highly  informative  pamphlet  on  how 
medical  science  is  saving  children's 
lives.  Send  for  Pamphlet  "D".  4  cents 
(stamps)  per  copy.  American  Associa- 
tion for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  2?c  per  copy. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention   THE   SURVEY.     It  kelps 
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MINNESOTA  STATE  CONFERENCE  AND  INSTITUTE 
OP  SOCIAL  WORK:  St.  Paul.  Sept.  18-24. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  John  J.  Doyle,  413  Adminis- 
tration Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

IOWA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAI  WORK:  Osca- 
loosa.  September  22-24.  Secretary,  Louise 
Cottrell,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

BIENNIAL  BOY  SCOUT  EXECUTIVES:  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Sept.  22-29,  Chief  Scout  Executive, 
James  E.  West,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Parkersburg.  Sept.  23-25.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Madden.  Beckley  Hospital,  Beckley. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING: Buffalo.  Sept.  26-Oct.  1.  Secretary,  Dr. 
John  O'Grady,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION:  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Sept.  27-Oct.  1.  Executive  Secretary, 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Walsh,  18  Division  St.,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HEALTH  INSTITUTE:  Concord,  N. 
H.  Sept.  27-Oct.  1.  Secretary,  Elena  Crough, 
Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Concord. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS: 
Washington.  D.  C.  Sept.  30-Oct.  2.  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  F.  Humbert,  2  Avenue  Velasquez, 
Paris  (8),  France. 

UTAH  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Salt 
Lake  City.  Sept.  31 -Oct.  1.  Secretary,  Adaline 
A.  Buffington,  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

NEBRASKA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Fre- 
mont. Oct.  3-5.  Secretary,  Anna  M.  Cameron, 
Extension  Division,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS:  Washington,  D.  C.  Oct. 
4-7.  Director,  Douglas  Griesemer,  American 
Red  Cross,  National  Headquarters,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION:  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Oct.  4-7.  Secretary,  Philip  Jacobs, 
370 — 7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS:  New  York  City.  Oct.  4-8.  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  Cedar  Knolls, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  CONFERENCE  o*  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Ann  Arbor.  Oct.  6-8.  Secretary,  Robert  T. 
Lansdale,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Charleston.  Oct.  6-8.  Secretary, 
Aileen  Shane,  1820  Seneca  Avenue,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Duluth. 
Oct.  6-9.  Secretary,  Dora  Cornelisen,  204 
State  Capitol,  St.  Paul. 

KANSAS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATIOK:  Coffey- 
ville.  Oct.  7-9.  Secretary,  C.  E.  Barke- 
meyer,  306  Locust  St.,  Halstead. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Goldsboro.  Oct.  11-13.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Bes- 
sie Powell.  308  N.  3rd  St.,  Wilmington. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Madi- 
son. Oct.  11-13.  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Partridge,  527  Layton  Avenue,  Cudahy. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Goldsboro.  Oct.  11-13.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Hes- 
sie  Powell,  308  N.  Third  Street,  Wilmington. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  Buf- 
falo. Oct.  11-14.  Executive  Secretary,  Homer 
N.  Calver,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

OHIO  WELFARE  CONFERENCE:  Cincinnati  Oct 
12-15.  Secretary,  Howard  R.  Knight,  277  E. 
Long  Street,  Columbus. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Springfield.  Oct.  13-15.  Secretary, 
Richard  K.  Conant,  37  State  House.  Boston. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Pittsburgh. 
Oct.  15-21.  General  secretary,  E.  R.  Cass, 
135  E.  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

MARYLAND  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Salisbury.  Oct.  18-20.  Secretary,  Mary  M. 
Wootton.  228  W.  Lafavette  Avenue.  Baltimore 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  CONGRESS:  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Oct.  18-22.  Secretary,  Howard  S. 
Braucher,  315  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

GEORGIA  STATE  WELFARE  CONFERENCE:  Macon. 
Oct.  19-21.  Executive  secretary,  Burr  Black- 
burn, State  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  32 
East  Cain  St.,  Atlanta. 

ALABAMA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Mobile. 
Oct.  20-22.  Secretary,  Grace  Hoerig,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital,  Birmingham. 

ILLINOIS  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION:  Danville.  Oct.  25-26.  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Jayne  B.  Kerr,  516^  East 
Monroe  Street,  Springfield. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL:  Detroit,  Mich 
Oct.  25-29.  Director,  W.  H.  Cameron,  108 
E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 

MISSOURI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  St 
Louis.  Oct.  25-27.  Secretary.  Esther  M 
Cousley.  5120  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis. 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION-  Green- 
wood. Oct.  26-27.  Secretary,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Cameron,  511  Bay  St.,  Hattiesburg. 
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THE  CHINESE  STUDENTS'  MONTHLY 

The  only  Chinese  magazine  in  English 
continuously  published  for  past  20  years 

GIVES  YOU 

Accurate  knowledge  of  modern  Chinese  thought  and  first  hand  infor- 
mation on  Chinese  affairs  with  their   relation   to   future   world  order. 

The  Chinese  Students'  Monthly 
155  Sibley  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  please  find   ($  )    for   (  )   subscriptions  to  The  Chinese  Students'  Monthly. 

[Price:  $2.OO  per  annum.     Published  monthly  from  November  to  June  inclusive.] 


Name 
Address 
Date.. 


SOCIAL  FORCES 

EDITED   BY 

HOWARD  W.  ODUM,  Managing  Director 

JESSE  F.  STEINER  GERALD  W.  JOHNSON 

Social  forces  in  the  three  years  of  its  existence  has  views  presented.     Distribution  of  the  contributions 

come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  sociolo-  show  that  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  articles  are  from 

gical  periodicals.     It  covers  fields  of  social  science  social    workers,    public    officials,    and    contributors 

almost  untouched  by  other  periodicals;  it  offers  a  generally  outside  of  college  and  university  circles, 

variety  almost  unique  in  periodical  literature.  The  Journal  carries  a  most  exhaustive  book  review 

department.     It  reviews  adequately  current  litera- 

In  its  first  three  volumes  (lOOO  pages  to  a  volume)  ture  bearing  on  sociological  subjects.     Social  Forces 

Social  Forces  carried  576  contributions   from  331  ;s  published  quarterly,   each   issue   running  200  to 

individual   authors  exclusive  of   the   466   book   re-  250  pages. 

Price,    $  4.0  o     a    y  e  a  r 
TYPICAL     COMMENTS 

"The   best  sociological  journal   issued  anywhere   in   the  "The  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  journal  of  its 

world"  THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY  kind"  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
By 

THE  WILLIAMS  AND  WILKINS  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Scientific  Books  and  Periodicals 
Baltimore  Maryland 

(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention   THE    SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it   identifies   f»u.) 
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